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GOETHS,  gi'tf,  Johum  WoUgmc 
(voh),  Gertnan  poet,  novelist,  play^ 
wri^t,  scientist  and  critic  of  life: 
b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  28  Aug. 
1749.  From  liis  father,  a  well-lo-do  lawyer 
who  practised  but  little,  he  inherited  methodical 
myi  and  a  serious  attitude  toward  Ufe.  His 
poetic  gift  came  from  his  mother,  a  woman 
famous  for  her  sprighdy  letters  which  have 
often  been  edited  and  translated.  The  boy 
Wolfgang  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment, his  mind  duly  wrought  upon  bf  books, 
pictures,  mttsic  and  his  father's  remifuscences 
of  Ita^.  He  never  went  to  school  but  was 
twgfat  at  home,  portly  by  hu  father.  He  early 
showed  a  talent  for  languages';  read  the  usual 
Latin  authors,  picked  up  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  1^  attending  a  Frendi  theatre  that  had 
been  started  in  Frankfort  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  dty  by  French  troops,  and  learned 
enough  English  so  that  he  dared  attempt  verses 
in  it  As  3  boy  he  was  very  fond  of  the  Bible. 
His  favorite  amusement  was  the  puppet-play. 
He  began  to  make  verses  before  he  was  10 
years  old,  soon  acquired  technical  facility  and 
presently  came  to  regard  himself  as  a  predes- 
tined 'thunderer.*  At  the  age  of  16  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  law, 
such  being  his  father's  wish.  The  lectures 
bored  him  and  he  failed  to  find  a  single  appe- 
tini%  stu<iy.  Hie  result  was  a  mood  of  disgust 
\  witb  book-leaming:  it  seemed  to  him  a  matter 
J  6f  pretentious  veihiage,  a  floating  tx^  of  igno- 
I  ranee,  guesswork  and  prejudice,  with  no  rock- 
<  bottom  anywhere.  Such  was  the  mood  from 
wbicb  his  masterpiece  'Faust'  germinated.  His 
poetic  efforts  met  with  dtscouragenient,  so  tliat 
.  He  despaired  of  himself  and  burned  what  he 
had  wtitten.  Then  came  a  delirious  love-affair 
wifii  iris  landlatK's  dau^ter,  whom  he  tor- 
mented with  morbid  jealousy.  This  experience 
revived  his  poetic  ardor  and  he  made  a  little 
play  out  of  it  — a  one-act  pastoral  in  alexan* 
drine  verse,  wherein  an  aU-too-jealoue  lover 
is  duly  punished  for  his  perversity.  This  first 
play  is  only  a  trifle,  but  it  is  based  on  teal  expe- 
rience. Henceforth  *confe3sion"  was  to  be  its 
author's  line;  do  more  'thundering  in  ambi- 
tions projects  like  the  'Bei5hazzar>  that  he  had 
been  workintr  at  but  the  faithful  rcnderinR  of 
the  things,  Itowtever  humble,  (hat  actually  con- 
cerded  him.  Out  of  this  same  love-affair  — 
the  Rirl's  name  was  Anm  Katherine  Schdnfcopf 
— grtw  the  colleclioti  called    'Amlette,'   con- 


Hsting  of  short  poems  and  prose  tales  vhidi 
were  discovered  and  published  in  1S8S.  Tbef 
are  in  the  conventional  pastoral  vein  and  con- 
tain no  forewarning  of  a  notable  lyric  gift 
Goethe  remained  at  Leipzig  nearly  three  years. 
While  the  umversi^  gave  him  nothing  that 
he  could  assimilate  he  found  satisfaction  in 
Oeser's  art-school,  where  he  took  lessons  in 
drawing  and  etching  and  learned  to  admire  the 
*nablc  simplicity'  of  Greek  art.  At  this  time 
he  was  often  moody  and  morose  and  Uved  im- 
prudently in  a  moifeid  resolve  to  punish  his 
body  for  the  sins  of  hb  mind.  In  the  summer 
of  1768  be  was  prostrated  by  a  grave  internal 
tuemorrhage  which  was  at  first  thou^t  to  por- 
tend consumption.  This  sent  him  home  without 
his  degree  and  doomed  him  for  a  year  and  > 
half  to  the  life  of  an  invalid  recluse.  At  first 
his  hfe  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  As  he  slowly 
grew  better  he  spent  his  time  reading,  meditat- 
«%  and  debating  the  way  of  salvation  with 
a  certain  Fraulem  von  IQettenberg,  a  saintly 
pietist  who  was  an  intimate  of  the  bouseholo. 
Under  her  influence  religion  came  home  to  hint 
as  4  highly  personal  matter.  His  was  a  normal 
case  of  conversion  save  that  there  was  no  con- 
viction of  sin,  no  agoniiing  over  the  safety  of 
his  soul.  He  remained  cheerful  but  attended 
the  prayer-meetings  of  the  local  pietistic  circle, 
took  part  in  their  communion  service  and  foi' 
a  while  used  the  language  of  ihe  very  devout 
Later  he  drifted  away  from  these  associations, 
but  his  nature  bad  received  an  indelible  im- 
pression. In  time  men  called  him  and  he 
called  himself  a  heathen,  but  he  had  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  mystic  appeal  of  religion  and 
remained  tu  the  end  of  his  days  deeply  sensi- 
tive to  all  genuine  manifestations  of  religious 
feeling.  As  his  convalescence  proceeded  he 
took  up  the  study  of  the  occult,  reading  Para- 
celsus, Van  Helmont,  Welling  and  other  writers 
on  magic,  alchemy,  cabalism  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  He  even  set  up  an  alchemist's  laboratory 
and  performed  some  experiments  in  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  All  this,  too,  was  soon 
left  behind,  but  not  without  lasting  effects.  He 
had  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  natural  matnc 
(map  10  naluratii),  something  very  different' 
from  the  vulgar  black  art  and  described  as  the 
queen  of  the  sciences  and  the  perfect  flowering 
of  religion.  It  was  not  the  art  of  calHn)?  up 
spirits  to  do  the  devil's  work,  bm  of  getting 
into  communion  with  planetary  beings  of  a 
hl^ier  order  md  thus  obtaining  direct  3|MttHA. 
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illumination  and  divine  power,  like  that  of  a 
god  This  is  the  kind  ot  magic  that  be  was  to 
utUne  in  'Faust'  Before  leaving  home  to 
cbnttnue  his  university  career  he  published  a 
ssiail  collection  of  songs  which  he  likened  to 
wild  flowers.  To-day  they  hardly  make  that 
impression,  being  a  young  critic's  comment 
rather  than  a  poet's  cry.  To  ibis  period  also 
beloOgs,  probably,  a  second  play  in  alexandrines, 
the  IFdIow-Culprits.'  It  is  a  three-act  comedy 
in  which  alt  the  characters  arc  morally  tainted 
and  finally  unmask  one  another  as  poor  miser- 
able situiers.  Thq  piece  is  not  very  edifying 
but  in  after  years  its  author  had  a  certam 
fondness  for  it  as  an  acting  plav.  In  April  ■ 
1770,  Goethe  went  to  Strassburg,  then  a  Frencli 
city.  His  plan  was  to  take  bis  degree  in  law 
and  then  to  visit  Paris  for  the  perfection  of  his. 
French.  But  it  was  not  so  fated.  Circum- 
stances brought  it  about  that  in  the  French  at- 
mosphere of  Alsace  his  mind  turned  against 
things  French,  especially  the  French  drama,  and 
he  b^gan  to  feel  pride  in  his  German  blood  and 
to  seek  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  his 
own  country  the  mspiration  for  the  imaginative 
projects  that  were  already  haunting  hhn. 
Among  these  were  'Faust'  and  'Goti  von  Ber- 
fichingen,^  After  he  had  been  at  Strassbur^ 
half  a  year,  studying  more  medicine  than  law, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herder,  who  was 
destined  to  influence  him  consider^ly.  Herder 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Goethe  and  in 
the  first  flush  of  a  bndding  literary  reputation. 
His  temper  was  that  of  a  radioil  reformer 
sharply  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
His  mind  was  teeming  with  the  germiaant 
ideas  of  a  new  era  in  literature,  criticisBL  edu- 
cation and  religion.  He  was  am  ardent  aomirer 
of  the  folksong  and  held  that  genuineness  of 
feeling  is  the  only  criterion  o£  good  literature. 
He  hated  artificifdity  and  imitatioa  and  loathed 
the  Frenchified  verse  of  the  day.  He  held  that 
the  truly  great  poets  such  as.  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare and  Ossian'-'hc  supposed  Macpberson'S 
Ossian  to  be  a  genuine  old  Celtic  bard — were 
admirable  mainly  because  they  had  expressed 
the  life  of  their  several  epochs  in  its  fullness 
and  characteristic  flavor.  The  grand  criterioa' 
of  merit  was  not  correctness  or  good  taste, 
not  artistry  of  any  particular  kind,  but  sincerity 
and  fullness  of  life.  The  more  smell  of  th« 
soil  the  beKer.  In  many  a  talk  while  he  was 
detained  in  Strassburg  by  a  tedious  surgical 
operation  Herder  poured  these  ideas  into  the 
listening  ear  of  Goethe,  whose  mind  was  all 
ready  to  receive  them,  The  consequence  was  » 
new  orientation.  The  young  law- student  cwi- 
ceived  a  boundless  admiration  for  Homer, 
Shakespeare  and  Ossian,  became  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  Alsatian  folksongs  and  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Gothic  minster  at  Strassburg. 
He  felt  himself  strangely  drawn  to  the  then 
despised  Gothic  style  which  he  erroneously  be- 
lieved to  represent  a  national  German  art.  In 
1772  he  published  a  short  dithyrambic  paper 
on  the  cathedral  — a  paper  which  counts  as  one 
o£  the  first  bugle-blasts  of  die  coming  ronuintic 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  short, 
Goethe  became  —  for  a  little  while  in  bis  youth 
—  die  prey  of  a  perfervid  Germanism.  And 
then  there  was  bis  brief  summer  romance  with 
the  country  maid,  Friederike  Brion,  who  is  so 
ciiarmingly  pictured  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
autobiography.    Under  the  spell  of  this  passion 


he  began  to  indite  the  so 

new  epoch  in  the  history  o_ ^   -- , .- 

TTie  diaracieristic  quality  of  thi»  new  lyrkism 
is  its  power  of  suggestion.  It  captivates  .not 
so  much  by  what  tt  says  as  by  the  overtaies  ot 
feeling  and  association  that  it  awakens.;  It  is 
veiy  simple  in  form,  without  any  verbal  pyro- 
technics, true  to  the  deraental  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature,  arid  based  on  the  old  haiunfiife 
melodies  of  the  folksong.  In  the  suimtierl  of 
1771  Goethe  returned  to  Frankfort  wijth  llhe 
title  of  licentiate  (not  doctor)  and  took,  up  ilie 
.practice  of  Holy  Roman  law.  His  thoudi^s 
were  now  busy  with  th«'<AuI<^iogTaphyof  Qolz 
vonBerlichingen,'  whom  he  idealized  as  a  tow^- 
^ing  idealist  and  a  "rude  self-helper  in  times'  of 
anarchy.'  He  proceeded  to  turn  some  of  the 
more  stirrir^f  scenes  of  the  old  book  into  dia- 
logue, thus  presenting  a  life-history  in  a  suc- 
cession of  dramatic  pictures.  Gotz  was  in 
reality  an  ondaw,  'a  typical  mUber^khiijlTr^ 
the  16th  centaiy,  who  set  Umsclf  up  agains 
the  only  hirces  which  were  jutt  then  ISIkiti|r 
for  pijblic  order.  But  GoHhe  invtstei^hftn 
with  the  halo  of  a  marm-  to  liberty.  In.writfog 
he  had  no  thought  of  the  stage  or  of  any.'mlea 
of  play^naking.  His  main  ardstic'  purpose 
was' to  exhibit  the  form  and  pressure  lof  aa  iiM 
teresting  past  epoch.  In  thus  foUovring  hu.iiw 
stirKt  in  defiance  of  all  conventions  he  beliered 
that  he  was  Sbakespearizing.  With  sofne  n* 
vision  the  play  was  published  anonymously  in 
1773  and  met  with  great  literary  bocccss.  Its 
vigorous  realistic  prose,  its  variety  of  iticiden^ 
its  blufT  and  hearty  life-Hkencss  were  very  re- 
freshing to  a  convention-ridden  age.  In  1774 
appeared  the- 'Sufferings  of  Young  Werther,'' 
die  most  famous  of  all  sentimental  novelsL  The 
story  is  told  in  tetters  after  the  manner  of 
Richardson  and  Ronsaeau.  Werther  is' a  super- 
sensitive, weak-willed  youth,  sadly  lackuw  >in 
stamina  and  self-control,  who  "suffer^*  troM 
over-tension  of  feeling.  He  is  something  of  tm 
artist,  but  does  not  oraw  because  of  hn  over- 
whelming emotion*.  A  passionate  lover  of  na- 
ture, of  children,  of  humble  folk  and  of  llie 
sitnple  life,  he  finds  the  higher  social  strata 
everywhere  hard-iearted,  selfish  and  txmvea- 
tionaL  He  falls  in  love  with  a  betrothed  tpA 
whom  he  can  neither  win  nor  reoounce.  Lift 
becomes  meaningless  and  hopeless.  At  last  he 
shoots  hiraself.  This  story  grew  out  of  experi> 
eoces  of  Goethe  at  WetaUr,  where .  he  uved 
for  a  short  time  in  1772  for  ifce  purpose  o£ 
studying  the  practice  of  the  imperial  Chandief 
of  JuaiKe.  Based  to  some  extent  on  actuk] 
letters  «nd  teeming  to.be  a  veritabte  tiansoipt 
of  life,  'Werther'  took  Germaiw  by  storm^aiid 
die  fame  of  it  soon  spread  all  over  Eurot**.' 
Essentially  it  is  a  morbid  book  and.  it  loosed. a 
flood  of  mawldsh  sentimental  ism.  Its  atRfaor 
himself  had  suffered  from  the  melancholia  of 
adolescence  and  had  even  nursed  thomilits  of" 
suicide.  In  writing  'Werther'  he  mqielled  the 
poison  from  his  own  system  but  at  Ike  some 
time  created  a  gc«pcl  of  'weltschmera*  and 
sentimental  pessimism  for  his  cootemporarKa. 
People  wept  copiously  over  the  badness  of  a- 
worjd  that  had  done  to  death  sttch  a  noblci  deli* 
cate  soul  as  Werther.  Withal  the  sidendid  Vitety 
aty  art  of  the  book,  its  hectic  tensKM  of  feilitia; 
and  the  unprecedented  power  with  whidi  famil- 
iar emotional  values  are  eiqiloited,  laisnl  it 
.at  once  to  the  position  ot  an  Itnmoilal  dawc 
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in  in  Und.  <W«rtfaer'  -was  followed,  aba  in 
1774,  by  *aaYigo,»  a  pnwe  tra^dy  of  more 
regular  construction  than  'GotE,'  based  on  die 
memoirs  of  BeaiunarctMis.  A  Spanish  youth 
Gavigo  is  eogaged  to  a  sidclj-  girt  but  casts 
her  off  in  the  fear  that  she  inll  be  a  cl^  on 
hiB  aimbiliaus  career.  Her  brother  rushes  to 
Madrid  to  right  her  wrong  and  kills  Clavigo  in 
a  duel  by  the  girl's  coffin.  In  the  arigiaal  mem- 
oirs there  ib  no  such  tragic  ending:,  but  fa 
all  his  early  years  Goethe's  vision  of  the  tragie 
always  included  »  girl  tJeserted  by  her  tovcr 
for  prudential  reasons.  In  1775  came  *Slelta,* 
in  which  a  man  deserts  his  wife  oat  M  sheer 
restlessness,  marries  another  woman  and  then' 
deserts  her  too.  In  the  plajr  the  tfro  women 
meet  by  accident  and  after  painful  scenes  oRree 
to  share  the  delectable  Fernando  between  them. 
So  far  was  Goethe  willing  to  go  at  this  time  in 
championing  the  ri^ts  of  aie  afflicted  heart 
against  the  convemions  of  society.  In  a  later 
version  he  made  the  play  end  with  the  fickle 
husband's  suicide.  Several  minor  works  of 
Goethe's  bmy  adolescence  must  here  be  passed 
by.  They  are  chiefly  bagatelles  of  humorous 
or  satiric  import,  but  one  of  them  is  a  splendid 
fragment  oi  a  promecheus-^ragedy,  in  which 
the  Titan  .artist  bravely  declares  war  against 
the  ever-living  gods.  It  was  not  here,  however, 
but  in  'Faust'  mat  the  insnrewnt  spirit  of  young 
radicalism  found  its  appointed  Tctiide.  A  con- 
.  sidersble  part  of  'Faust>  was  "stormed  ont* 
in  1774  and  1775.  Out  of  his  own  trawsient 
disgust  with  book-learning.  Ms  study  of  the  oc- 
cult and  bis  musings  on  tne  ^1d  legend  Goethe' 
had  distilled  the  conception  of  a  superman  who 
despairs  of  study,  deserts  the  intdtectual  life 
aai  leagues  himself  with  a  demon  for  a  grand 
sensual  debauch.  Following  hints  of  the  old 
story  he  fnade  his  hero  a  searcher  after  truth, 
an  eager  traveler  and  a  passionate  lover  of 
anttriue  beauty.  But  for  a  man  of  the  18th 
century  these  were  of  course  not  the  traits  of  a 
bad  man  on  the  way  to-  hell.  As  soon  as  the 
imaginary  Faust  became  the  mouthpiece  of 
Goethe's  own  struggles  and  aspirations  it  was 
all  up  whh  his  traditionary  badness.  At  first, 
however,  Goethe  did  not  plan  to  save  his  hero 
any  more  than  to  damn  him.  His  scheme  was 
that  after  many  years  of  varied  experience 
Faust  would  become  reconciled  to  life  by  find- 
ing some  useful  work  to  do— work  that  would 
give  him  the  sense  of  having  Kved  to  some 
purposeand  permit  him  to  die  in  a  rapt  pre* 
vision  of  (he  benefit  others  would  gel  from 
his  performance.  From  this  fundamental  phm 
of  his  youth  Goethe  never  deviated.-  In  the 
middle  portion  of  his  life  he  decided  not  only 
to  "save*  his  hero  but  to  make  his  ascension 
among  the  saints  a  part  of  the  dramatic  action. 
Faust  was  now  thought  of  as  a  man  who  had 
gone  grievously  wrong  while  wandering  in  the 
dark  of  passion  and  instinct,  but  was  essentially 
a  'good  man"  by  Wrtne  of  his  ■strivinj^  and 
would  one  day  be  led  out  into  the  'clear*  by 
the  Lord  in  Heaven.  Thus  the  old  tragedy  of 
sin  and  damnation  was  converted  into  a  sym- 
bolic drama  of  stru^e  toward  the  light,  end- 
ing among  the  saints  m  glory.  The  early  scenes 
of  _  'Faust,'  those  written  before  1776,  are 
mainlv  occupied  with  the  love-tragedy  of 
Gretchen,  which  is  a  terriblj^  drastic  comment 
on  the  status  of  the  unmarried  mother  in  the 
Germany  of  that  day.    Still  another  of  Goethe's 


major  wfirlcs  was  begunin  the'  days  of  bat- 
vouth,  munely,  the  trageify  of  'Egntccit,*  wbom> 
he  Oinccivedas  a  ''demonic'  character  borne  on- 
to bis  doom  by  a  levity  of  sprit  amounting  to 
tragic  frivohty.  In  the  midst  of  work  on 
'Egmont*  he  was  invited  by  the  yonne  Duke 
of  Weimar,  then  a  youth  of  18  whp  had 
laXely  taken  the  reins  of  goTemment  from  his' 
mother's  hands,  to  visit  the  Weimar  cnuri.  He 
arrived  toward  the  end  of  1775,  expecting  to' 
stay  bnt  a  few  weeks,  btit  he  remained  all  ihe 
rest  of  his  days.  The  duke  liked  him,  made  a 
friend  of  him  and  presently  gave  him  a  seat  in- 
thc'  govemment  council  whh  the  rank  of  Coun- 
cilor of  Legation.  There  were  many  misgiv- 
ingi  over  this  step,  for  the  new  o6>cial  was  not 
of  the  BobiUty,  had  had  no  ex^rience  of  public 
bnsinew  anci  was  repnted  to  be  a  'genius,* 
that  is,  a  person  of  tmsteady  and  unconventional 
ways.  But  he  took  his  new  duties  very  seriously 
and  for  some  time  anite  neglected  the  literary 
projects  that  he'  had  brou^t  with  him  from 
Frankfort  At  different  tunes  he  had  to  do 
with  the  mining  interests,  military  afiairs,  pnbUc 
improvemei^ts  and  finances  of  the  little  duchy,- 
and  in  1784  became  president  of  the  -Counbd. 
He  had  previously  received  a  diploma  of  nobil- 
ity. In  the  new  environment  he  engaged  eagerly 
in  the  study  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany: 
and  zoology,  thns  preparii^  the  way  for  »  littte- 
pBper  on  the  metamoij^sb  of  plants  and  ai»- 
ot^r  on  the  intermaxillary  bone  in  the  human 
dnill.  These  papers  and  others  have  eiTcn  him 
a  modest  place  m  the  history  ofmocbtm  evo- 
lutionism. Hard  work  and  dose  scientific  study;, 
together  with  a  fresh  reading  of  StWKiza's- 
'Ethics,'  exerted  a  sobering  influence  on  bis 
character  and  helped  to  ban  the  demons  of  un^ 
rest  which  had  never  quite  ceased  to  hatmt  him 
since  the  days  of  'Werther.*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  life  gradually  starved  his  artistic 
natnrc,  for  he  -was  a  born-dreamer  who-likcd 
nothing  else  so  well  as  solitary  conununing 
with  uie  creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 
Thus  there  came  into  his  life  a  dissonance 
which  finally  became  so  sharp  that  he  could 
refer  to  it  as  a,  'terrible  disease.'  From  this  he 
sought  relief  in  the  autumn  of  1786  by  a  sudden 
departure  for  Italy.  He  remained' there  nearly 
two  years,  imdergoing  a  "^iritual  rebirth.* 
Italy  restored  his  buoyancy  of  mind,  his  joy 
in  life.  Naturally  the  poetic  achievement  of 
that  first  decade  in  Weimar  was  small,  Every- 
thing waited  for  the  leisure  and  the  i{lenlal 
serenity  that  came  first  in  Italy.  Most  signifi- 
cant are  a  number  of  short  poems  embot^ing 
a  new  ethical  philosophy  of  self-control  aiia 
high  aspiration.  He  also  wrote  several  dra- 
matic trifles  (or  the  amateur  actors  of  the 
court  circle.  But  his  major  works  made  little 
or  no  progress.  He  wrote  an  'Iphigcnie'  in 
rfaythimc  prose,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  it 
He  also  began  a  plav  on  the  life  of  Tasso  and 
worked  intermittently  on  a  new  novel  called 
'Wiiheira  Meister's  Theatrical  Mission,^  which 
was  at  first  conceived  as  a  sort  of  antidote -to 
'Werther*  in  that  the  hero  would  be  saved  by 
finding  a  vocation.  In  these  works  Goetite 
appears  as  the  apostle  of  a  refined  personal 
culture  based  on  the  equilibrium  of  feeling 
and  reason.  While  in  Italy  he  transcribed  his 
prose  'Iphigenie>  into  mellifioous  blank  verst 
making  it  a  tribute  to  the  sanative  power  of 
ideal  womanhood  sudi  as  his  partial  bnaginft* 
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don  nw  in  Charlotte  von  Stein.     After  bia 
return  he  finished  <Taaso>  in  the  same  verse, 

Kttix^  into  it  much  of  the  conflict  he  had 
awn  between  the  claims  of  art  and  of  prac- 
tical affairs.  These  poetic  plays,  together  with 
^Egmont,'  which  remained  unversincd,  arc  the 
finest  products  of  Goethe's  art  in  its  second 
t^ase.  Not  hi^Iy  dramatic  they  are  rich  in 
delicate  commentary  on  human  nature.    After 


devoted  himself  mainly  to  letters  and  icienti&c 
Study.  That  emancipation  of  the  sensual  man 
which  had  taken  place  in  Italy  found  expres- 
sion in  the  franlc  eroticism  of  the  'Ronun 
Elegies,'  which  were  written  in  the  early  days 
of  his  conscience-marriage  with  Christtane  Via- 

Eius.  This  relation  began  in  1788.  She  kept 
is  house  and  bore  him  several  children;  but 
while  be  always  regarded  her  as  his  wife  they 
were  not  wedded  in  church  until  1806.  The 
ontbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  awakeited 
~in~iiii^  hardly  any  other  emotions  than  those  of 
cynioil  disgust  The  noisy  democracy  of 
France  seemed  to  him  to  consist  onl}^  of  dupers 
and  duped  and  he  wrote  two  or  three  weak 
plays  to  exploit  the  humbug  of  the  revolutioo- 
ary  excitement.  ,ln  1792  he  accompaiued  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  on  the  Austro-Frtissian  inva- 
sion of  France,  heard  the  cannonade  at  Valmy 
and  saw  dte  seamy  side  of  war  when  the 
invaden  were  tumbled  back  across  the  Rhine 
by  the  republican  armies.  And  then  began,  in 
1794,  under  the  inspiration  of  Schiller's  friend- 
ship, a  new  era  of  notable  creation.  In  1796 
he  published  'Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
diip,*  a  cultural  novel  that  had  quite  outgrown 
the  original  scheme.  Instead  of  finding  a  a3ti»- 
faclory  'mission*  in  play-acting  and  the  maoafie- 
ment  of  a  theatre  Wilhelm  is  made  to  conclude 
that  the  dramatic  art  is  not  hii  true  vocation. 
Another  must  be  found  bjr  search  and  experi- 
mentation. Thus  the  original  'theatrical  mis- 
sion' was  cfaaiwed  into  an  "apprenticeship*  in 
the  school  of  life.  In  due  time  an  occasion 
was  found  (or  sending  the  hero  to  Italy.  So 
the  tale  was  brought  to  an  end  unfinished,  the 
way  having  been  prepared  for  %  continuation 
under  the  name  of  'Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander- 
ings,' which  was  not  completed  tmtil  1829. 
Taking  both  Aarts  together  <Wllhe1m  Meister* 
is  replete  with  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  but  as  prose  fiction  it  is  too  leisurely 
and  discursive  for  the  modem  novel-reader. 

A  general  favorite,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea,*  written  in  1797  in 
heroic  hexameters.  It  is  a  picture  of  German 
still  life  drawn  against  the  background  of  the 
Revolution.  Dorothea  is  a  poor  refugee  who 
has  been  compelled  to  dee  eastward  across  the 
Rhine  with  her  fellow-villagers.  Amid  the  gen- 
eral distress  she  is  wooed  and  won  by  Her- 
mann, (he  son  of  a  well-to-do  innkeeper.  The 
story  is  charmingly  told,  the  stately  Homeric 
verse  applied  to  such  a  lowly  thane  having 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  subtle  humor.  Inci- 
dentally the  scheme  afforded  a  place  for  Goethe's 
riper  views  of  the  Revolution,  though  he  ' — 


planned  a  trilai?v  called  the  'Natural  Daughter,' 
which  was  to  picture  phases  of  the  Revolution, 
but  only  one  of  the  three  parts  was  ever  writ- 
ttn,  >od  this  is  a  literary  closet-drama  quite 


lacking  in  dramatic  power  and  veritimllitude. 
The  most  important  woik  of  this  period  was  the 
com'^tim  of  the  first  part  of  ^FaiiaL'  Back, 
in  1790  he  bad  pubUshea  some  oE  the  sccnca  oa 
hand  under  the  title  'Faust,  a  Fraantcnt.'  As- 
it  ended  with  the  betrayed  Gretc&en's  uony 
in  the  cathedral  no  one  could  have  divined,  the 
plan  of  the  poem  a*  a  whole.  Resuming  worlc 
on  his  masterpiece  In  ^nne  1797,  Goelne  first 
vftote  a  prologue  in  which  the  reader  wal  duly 
apprised  that  the  new  Faust  would  end  in  hea- 
ven, aot  in  bell.  Thea,  finding  the  mUciial  as 
it  lay  in  his  mind  too  vast  for  a  simple  pl^, 
he  decided  to  make  two  parts  of  it  and  to  nosk. 
pone  for  a  second  part  all  that  portion  of  the 
plot  which  was  to  follow  Gretchen's  death.  The 
publication  of  the  first  past  in  1808  made  it- 
clear  that  here  was  the  high-water  mark  in 
German  letters;  something  altcwethcr  incom- 
mensurable with  aught  that  had  gone  before. 
From  this  time  forUi  Goethe  deserved  the  name- 
anptied  to  htm  byjLord  Byron  —  "monarch  of 
European  letters.*  The  death  of  Schiller  in 
1BQ5  was  a  great  bereavement.  For  U  years 
he  and  Goetbe  had  bc^  close  friends,  to  some 
extent  collaborators.  Th^  worked  together  on 
the  'Xenla,'  a  colkctioa  of  stinging  and  sting- 
less  epigrams,  and  also  in  editing  Schiller s 
magazine  Dit  Hortn.  Withal,  as  Erector  of 
the  Weimar  Theatre  —  a  poutioo  he  held  irom 
1791  to  1817  — Ggethe  leaned  bard  an  the 
superior  dramatic  insight  of  Schiller  when  it  , 
was  a  question  of  telling  work  for  the  staga. 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  men  is  of 
many-sided  interest  and  counts  justly  atnoi^  the 
classics  of  letter-writina.  In  toe  stormy  years 
that  followed  Schiller^  deatl^  while  Euroije 
was  battling  with  Napoleon,  Goetbe  kept  to  his 
literary  work  and  scientific  studies,  paying  little 
attention  to  world-politics.  Nationalistic  patrio^■ 
ism  was  never  his  affair.  What  he  most  cared 
for  was  the  perfection  of  the  individual,  and 
he  had  seen  German  culture  flourish  great^  un- 
der a  weak  and  inc<Aerent  empira.  Be  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  flourish  better 
throu^  the  aggrandiieraent  of  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria. He  disliked  the  Prussians,  was  suspicious 
of  Ruiaia  and  as  a  lover  of  clearness  bad  much 
Sym^lbv  with  the  French  genius.  At  Erfurt 
in  1808  Napoleon  treated  him  very  handsomely 
and  he  was  dutv  grateful.  The  only  path  of 
safety  for  himself  and  his  beloved  Weimar  was 
to  acquiesce  in  Napoleon's  regime.  He  was  not 
a  good  hater  and  he  acquiesced.  The  important 
works  of  this  Napoleonic  period  are  a  third 
novel,  the  'Elective  Affinities,'  a  bulky  treatise 
on  the  'Theory  of  Color,'  and  the  beaw"i°9  "f 
an  autobtogniphv .  entitled  'From  my  Life; 
Poetry  and  Truth.'  The  novel  is  a  tragic  tale 
of  disaster  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  marriage 
relation  by  lawless  passion.  It  has  do  specific 
tendency  other  than  to  show  the  danger  of 
treating  moral  relations  as  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  necessary  laws  like  those  of  chemical 
affinity.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  story 
of  a  sensitive  girl's  suicide  from  a  morbidly 
acute  sense  of  remorse.  In  his  'Theory  of 
Color'  Goetbe  embodied  laborious  researches 
that  had  extended  over  nearly  20  years  and  cost 
him  much  vexation  of  siurit  because  he  could 
not  make  the  world  believe  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton had  been  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine.  In 
'Poetry  and  Truth'  we  have  an  elderly  man's 
romanticinng  account  of  bis  youth-    The  bode 
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bis  loTC-aSBHs.    The  *poetry»  of  the  title 

not  mean  that  there  is  ati  adtnlxture-  of  de-. 
liberate  fiction.  GoeUn  held  that  «  fael  i*  '*»•■ 
{iprtant  not  because  it  is  tnie  bat  because  it  n 
ngmficant.  To  select  and  record  the  tignifi- 
cfint,  whether  in  one's  own  life,  or  anodier 
man's,  or  in  that  of  an  imaginaiy  hero,  is  to 
perform  an  act  of  the  creative  imagination,  in 
other  words,  to  poetiie.  -  On  the  whole  'Poetry 
and  Truth'  is  as  accurate  as  autobiographies 
are  wont  to  be,  and  the  earlier  books  at  least 
show  Goethe's  matured  prose  stvie  at  Its  very 
best.  To  the  final  phase  of  his  career,  his  old 
Hffe,  belong,  aside  trom  critical  and  scientific 
miscellanies,  his  'Divan'  and  the  completion  of 
'Wilhebn  Ueister'  and  'Faust'  In  the 
'Divan>  (18I!>)  the  septuagenarian  [wet  turned 
to  account  his  recent  studies  in  Persian  poetry. 
He  borrows  the  imagen  and  apparatus  of 
Hafiz  and  uses  it  to  set  forth  thoughts  of  hit 
own.  'Wilhelm  Meisttr'  was  completed  very 
inartlstically,  extraneous  matter  having  been  in- 
cluded in  order  to  fill  space.  The  'Wanderings' 
are  most  significant  for  the  evidence  the  book 
affords  of  the  aging-  fioeihe's  interest  in  die 
socialistic  theories  and  speculations  that  were 
just  then  beginning  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world.  Prom  1824  to  1831  Goethe's  principal, 
but  hy  no  means  exchisive,  occupation  was  the 
finishing  of  the  great  dramatic  poem  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  nebulous  days  of  Us  youth. 
With  engaging  humor,  with  no  perceptible  wan- 
ing of  poetic  power,  except  perhaps  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  act,  and  with  an  astonishing 
freshness  of  imaginative  visiotL  he  carried  his 
singular  hero  through  a  wonderful 
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drawn  on  by  t)»e  Eternal- womanly.  The  long 
task  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1831  and 
the  a^ed  poet  now  regarded  his  Ufe-work  as 
essentially  done.  .He  died  on  18  March  1832. 
Tliere  is  no  authentic  record  of  Us  last  words. 
During  the  19th  century  Goethe's  prestige  in* 
creaseo  enormouity,  and  not  merely  in  his  own 
country,  until  it  became  common  to  link  his 
name  with  those  of  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare.  Matthew  Arnold  called  him'  the 
^cl»rest,  largest  and  most  helpful  thinker  of 
modem  times*;  while  Emerson  declared  that 
the  "Ad  Eternal  Geniu«  that  built  the  world 
had  confided  itself  more  to  this  man  than  to  any 
other.'  Such  estimates,  and  many  more  of  Kko 
import  might  be  quoted,  imoly  a  larger  rever- 
ence for  personal  colture  ao4  the  contemplative 
life  thati  accords  widi  the  temper  of  the  pre*- 
«nt  age.  But,  however  the  camion  of  comina 
generations  may  shape  itself  with  respect  to  the 
"helpfulness'  of  Goethe's  thinking,  he  will  »1- 
Waya  stand  out  in  the  retrospect  u  the  great 
ergan-yoice  of  a  unique  and  memorable  epoch. 
See  Tbuth  awd  Poktby;  ELKran  AmNinss; 
SoBBows  or  Weither;  Wilhslk  Meistek; 
Egmoht;    Hebmann    akd  Dokothba:    Faubt; 
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.  BibliocrH)by^- The  literatnre  pertaining  to 
Goethe  is  enormous.  Consult  Goedeke's  'Grunc 
driss,'  3d  ed..  Vols.  IV  and  V,  where  1,424 
closely  printed  octavo  pages  of  it  ane  listed. 
A  large  part  of  this  literature  consists,  how- 
ever, of  what  has  been  called  Goethe-philology, 
i«.  books,  brochures   and  articles  writtes  by. 


ipeciahaU  for  atbd«h«ta  and  dcaHnS'm^  .tel- 
ativety  seuU  i^uestiau  of  bi<vrapby.  crffiosi^ 
perwNtal  reltitMnt,  infliunce^  provenience  of 
ideas,  etc.  The  chief  reposkones  for  this  kind 
of  research  «re  the  'Goethe-Jahrbucb,'  bo- 
gjnni^;  in  1B80,  and  the  'Schnflen  der  Wcjp. 
tatt  <joetbc-G«*ell4cfaaft>  (28  vols^  iocludinc 
numerous  portfolios  of  dnwinrs,  facstmileSi. 
etc.).  Good  piriodioal  reviews  ofTecent  Goeth« 
Uteivture  are  found  in  the  i^itrubenthtt  fir 
ttdutre  dtmtnkt  Lit^alatrgettkieklr,  beginning 
in -189%  and  m  the  joanials  Euphorion  aii3 
Dot  Hitniriteke  Etko.  Editions,- complete  aii4 
partial,  are  very  numeron*  nscc  the  expirado& 
of  the  Cotta  cmjrright  The  most-fonln^oKf  is 
the  Weimar  etutioiL  128  vols,,  comprising  50 
vols,  of  letters  and  13  of  ^ries,  together  with 
cogious  critical  awaratus.  More  convenient 
is  the  excellent  *Ju(»lajunsausgabe'  (Stuttgart 
1907-10).  Meritorious  are  ako  the  'Propyl^ 
enausgab«>  (Munich  1909-14)  ;  the  Hempel  edi- 
tion. Berli*  1868-79  (new  (kildne  Klassitcer  ed:, 
191I>'14) ;  the  Heinemann  edition  (I..eipziB; 
1900),  and  that  contained  in  Kurschner's 
'Deutsche  National  literatur.' 

The  conversations  have  been  best  edited  by! 
W.  Biedcrmann,  'Goethes  Geeprache'  (10  vols.^ 
Ikeipaig  1889-96)  ;  for  Ae  conversations  witli 
Eckermann  see  also  Houben's  editioa  (Leipf> 
zig  1911).  As  before  stated,  the  letters  are  now^ 
available  all  together  in  Weimar  edition  of  thft 
works;  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the; 
'Goethe-Schiller  Corre^ondcnce,'  ed.  by  Qraef 
and  Leitonaan  (Leipzig  1912) ;  and  of  the 
ktters  to  Frau  -ron  Stein,  ed.  by  W.  Fielita 
(FnMakfnjt  188J-86>,  and  by  Fraeokel  (Jena. 
190B).  The  outuandinK  biographies  are  Oiost) 
of  BiedschowslQr.  A.  (Munich  1896-1904;  tran»- 
W  Cooper,  New  York  1905-08) :  Brandes.  & 
(Copenhaaen  1915);  Cams,  P.  (ChicMS 
1915) ;  Obamberlain,  H.  S.  (Munich  1912); 
DGntzer,  H.  (Uipzig  1880;  transTty  T.  "W. 
Lyster,  London  1883);  Geiger.  L.  (Berlin 
1910) ;  Grimm,  H.  (Berlin  1875 ;  trans,  by  S.  H,' 
Adams,  Boston  1880):  Heinemann,  K,  (Ldp-. 
lig  IffiS) ;  Lewes,  G.  H.  (London  1856) ;  M^ 
Cabe  J,  (London  1912) ;  Meyer,  R.  M.  (Ber^ 
lin  1JS5) ;  Thomas,  C.  (consisting  partly  of 
studies  and  appreciations)  New  York  1917): 
WitkawEki,  Q.  (Leipzig  1899).  Miscellaneoua 
woriia  of  importance  are  Appell,  J.  W.» 
'Werther  und  seine  Zcii>  (Oldenburg  1855); 
Bode,  W.,  'Goethes  Aesthetik'  (Berlin  1901)  j 
Boucke,  E.  A,,  'Goethe's  Weltanschauung' 
(Stuttgart  1907):  Gloel.H., 'Goethes  WetaUren 
Zeit>  (Berlin  1911) ;  Graef.  H.  G.,  'Goethe 
uber  seine  Dichtungen'  (9  vols,  Frankfort 
1901-14);  Maass,  E.,  '(Goethe  und  dio 
Antike>  (Stnttgart  1912)  ;  Magnus,  R.,  '(kiethq 
als  Natitrfo richer'  (Leipzig  1906) ;  Mentad; 
A,  'Der  Frankfurter  C^the'  (Frankfurt 
KWO)  ;  Morris,  M,  'Der  junge  (k«the'  (6  vols^ 
Lcimig  1909-12):  Schmidt,  R,  'Charaker^ 
istiken'  (Berlin  1896) ;  Scherer,  W.,  lAufsatW 
uber  (Joethe'  (Berlin  1886) ;  Vo«d,  }.  and 
Traumann,  E.,  'Goethes  Sludentenjahre'  (teip-. 
ii|r  1910) ;  WasUewski.  W.  von,  'Goethe  und 
die  Descendenitheorie'  (Frankfurt  1903)  j 
Wcissenfels,  R,,  'Der  junge  Goethe'  (Tiibin- 
gen  1899). 
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GOBTHITB,  gi'tit,  a  hydroiu  KeiquioKide- 
of  iron,  contains  when  pure  625)  p«r  cent  of 
iron.  It  differs  from  hematite  in  having  k 
yellow  'Streak  and  from  hmonite  in  containins 
more  water  and  crytalliiing  in  the  oitho- 
rborabic  system.  It  is  known  in  England  and 
in  Saxony  as  well  as  in  the  States  of  UiBsonri, 
Colorado  and  California.  The  lower  grade  ^1- 
low  or  reddish  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Snperiof 
rcf^on,  particularly  on  the  Mesabic  range  m' 
llmnesota,  contain  considerable  goethite,  and 
flie  mineral  is  thus  an  iron  on  t>f  some  im* 
portance,  though  it  is  not  distinguished  com- 
metcialty  from  Umonite.    See  lacm.  - 


18S3.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Stuttearf 
Conservatory,  became  an  instructor  tfiere 
(_1876),  and  was  appointed  to  a  royal  professor- 
ship (1885)  by  the  Idng  of  Wumemberg.  In 
1890  he  received  appointment  to  the  professor- 
ship of  harmom',  musical  history  and  advanced 
pianoforte  in  the  musical  departmet)t  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  and  in  1892-96  was  professor 
of  composition  in  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory at  Boston.  He  became  organist  of  the 
First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian)  of  Broofcline, 
Mass.,  in  189?.  In  1905  he  was  made  head  of 
the  theory  department  at  the  Institute  of  Musi- 
cal An,  New  York.  In  addition  to  his  com- 
positions,  including  anthems,  sacred  songs  and' 
mstrumental  works,  he  wrote  'The  Materia) 
Used  in  Musical  Composition'  (1882) ;  'The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Tone  Relations' 
(1892)  ;  'The  Homophonjc  Forms  of  Musical 
Compositit>n>  (1896):  'AppUed  Goantetpoitit' 
(19^) ;  'Lesson  in  Music-Fonm»  (1904) ;  'Ejc- 
erctaes  In  Elementary  Counterpoint'  (1900) ; 
'Essentials  of  Music  History'  (1913)  ;  'Thei 
Lai^r  Fbrms  of  Musical  Composition'  (1915). 
OOSTZ.  gets,  (Leopold)  Kart.  Gennan 
theologian  and  author:  b.  Karlsruhe  1868.  He 
received  his  education  at  flie  miiversiiies  of 
Bonn  and  '  Beme.  Joining  the  body  of  OM 
Catholics  he  became,  in  1892,  pastor  of  One  of 
their  congre^tions  31  Passau,  where  be  re-^ 
mained  for  eight  years.  From  1900  to  1902  he' 
taught  in  the  Old  Catholic  Seminary  of  Bonn,' 
anfin  the  latter  year  became  professor  at  the 
university  there.  He  published  several  works 
on  church  history,  seeking  more  especially  to 
state  the  grounds  of  separation  Mtvreen  th^ 
Old  Catholics  and  the  Papacy.  These  works 
are  'Busslchre  Cyprians'  (1895) ;  "Geschieht-^ 
liche  Slellung  una  Aufgabe  des  deutschcn  All- 
katholiiismus'   (1896)   'Geschichte  der  Sla 


postel  Konstantinus  und  MethoiUus*  (1897) ; 
'Lazaristeii  und  Tesiuten>  (1898);  'Leo  X III* 
(1899);   'F.  H.  Reusch;    (1901);  *Das  IQcver 


Hohletucloster  als  Kullurzentnim  der 
mongoiischen  Russlands*  (19(M);  'Kirchef^- 
rechtiiche  und  Kulfiirgeschich cliche  Denkmalei' 
Altmsslands>  (190S) ;  ^Staac  und  Kirche  in 
Altrusaland'  (1008), 

GOETZ,  Theodor  voa,  (German  painter: 
t>.  Lieschen.  Siberia.  1826,;  d.  1892.  He  began 
as  a  genre  painter,  but  in  1848  entered  the 
Krmy  3.nd  during  the  Sc hi eswig-Hol stein  cam- 
paigns filled  his  portfolio  with  sketches  of 
march  and  battle.  He  thenceforward  devoted 
himself  to  painting  military  scenes,  and  became 
renowned  as  a  battle  painter.  He  took  pan 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71,  ahd 


pajntsd  mairr  strttitig  incidents  of  ibt  eua- 
paigli.  Notewonhy  is  his  'Episode  in  the  fiat* 
tie  of  Sedan*  (1875).  one  amon^  nuny  re> 
markabk  canvases  which  render  him  die 
Horace  of  Germany. 

GOETZB,  Frederick  Arthur,  American 
engineer;  b-  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  17  April  1870. 
He  was  educated  at  Hoboken  Academy  1877-82, 
Stevens  ■  Prqparatory  School  1883^,  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  aty  1885-87  and  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Mines  1W3-9S.  He  was  succes- 
sive^ assistant  superintendent  and  suoerin- 
Sndent  of  buildings  atid  groimds,  at  Commbj* 
nlversity  from  1895  to  1907.  From  1907  to 
1916  he  was  dean  of  the  schools  of  mines,  en- 
gineering and  chemistry  there  and  since  1913 
has  served  aS  comptroller  and  since  1916  as 
treasurer  at  the  same  institution. 

GOFT,  John  W.,  American  justice:  b. 
Wexford,  Ireland:  He  came  to  the  United 
States  when. a  child,  was  educated  at  Cooper 
Union,  studied  law  under  Hon.  S.  G.  Courtney 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  He  was 
assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York  in  1888-. 
91;  was  ^ounsel  for  the  law  association  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  election 
frauds  in  New  York,  and  for  the  Lexow 
senatorial  committee  of  investi^tion  of  the 
administration  of  police  affairs  in  .New  York. 
He  was  last  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
1894-1906)  and  in  1907  became  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  the  First 
District,  for  the  term  1907-20.  He  presided 
over  the  trials  o£  the  jrunmcn  and  of  Charles 
Becker  in  the  famous  Herman  Rosenthal  mur- 
der case. 

GOFF,  Nathani  American  Iwislator:  b. 
Oarkshuiw.  W.  Va-.  9  Feb.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Georgetown  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of.  New  Yorl^  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  served  in  the 
Ovil  War  in  the  Union  arnqi,  rising  from  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  to  major.  He  was  elected 
to  ibe  West  VirEfinia  House  of  Representatives 
in  1867;  was  Umted  States  district  attorney  in 
the  district  of  West  Virginia  in  186ft-81  and 
1881-^.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayea  in  1881. 
and  wBS  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  in  1883-89.  He  was  United 
States  Circuit  Justice  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  in 
1892-I9L1-;  justice  of  the  United  States  Grcuit 
Court'of  Appeals  in  \9lZ-i3;  and  in  1913  he 
was  elected  to  the  full  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

'  OOPFB,  gdf,  WfUiam,  English  regicide :  b. 
Sussex,  about,  1605;  d,  Hadley,  Mass,,  about, 
1679.  He  became  apprenticed  to  a  salter  in 
London;  in  1645  became  a  captain  in  the  New 
Model,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil 
war^.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  who  signed 
Charies'  death  warrant,  became  a  major-geii- 
eral,  sat  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  ana  in 
Cromwell's  "other  house,*  and  was  a  statlnch 
Cronrwellian.  Being  excepted  from  the  act  of 
indemnity,  in  1660,  with  his  father-in-law. 
Gen.  Edward  Whalley,  he  fled  to  Amfcrica ;  and 
they  lay  in  hiding  round  about  New  Haven 
from  1661  to  1664.  when  they  went  to  Hadlev, 
Mass.'  There  they  lived  for  many  years  in 
secluKion ;  and  it  is  [here  that,  according  to  the 
well-known  trat&tion,  when  the  townsmen  were 
called  from  die  nice  ting-house  to  repel  an  lo- 
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Ash  alladi^  andwere  atanding'  irnsohite.'Goffe 
iut  himself  at  their  head  and  drove  6&  the  fOb 
and  then  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
come.  The  genuineness  of  the  stoiy,  bow.ever, 
is  more  than  doubtful;  but  literary  uses  have 
been  made  of  ii  by  Scott,  Penimorc  Cooper  and 
Hawthorne.  His  papers  have  been  printed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Consult 
Stiles,  'History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King 
Charles  I>  (1794),  and  Judd**  'History  ol 
Hadiey>    CSpringfieid  1905). 

GOFFSTOWN,  N.  H.,  village  in  Hill^ 
borough  CoiAity,  eight  milea  northwest  of  Uan- 
CheMei  and  15  miles  southwest  of  Cancord  on 
the  PiscataquoK  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad.  The  Tillage  dates  to  1748  and 
was  incorporated  in  1761.  It  is  the  seat  t>i 
Saint  Suseln's  College  and  is  known  as  a  sum- 
mer lesort  It  has  manufactories  of  sash  and 
blinds,  bobbins  and  spools.    Pop.  2,579. 

..  GOG  mad  MAGOG,  a  king  and  his  nation 
mttitioned  in  Ezeldcl,  and  the  Dook  of  Revclar 
tion  ("the  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesbech  and  Tut»l 
from  the  land  of  Tubal**).  Gog,  king  of  the 
Uagog  people,  represented  the  northern  hordes, 
who  were  to  invade  .  western  Asia  (Exdc. 
xxxviii,  39).    Probably  Gog  was  the  Gyges  of 

£'e  Greeks,  Gyges  bung  a  typical  name  for 
ngj  reigning  northvrcst  from  the  Assyrians. 
The  event  preiheted  was  the  irruption  of  the 
nonhem  nations  into  Syria.  Gog  and  Uag^ 
aie  also  the  names  ^vea  to  two  reputed  giants 
o£  early  British  tustor},  whose  statues  arc 
erected. in  .the  Guildhall  m  Loudon.  The  leg-* 
end.  reported  by  Caxton  with  reference  to  these 
ptnonagce  declare*  that  they  were  tli«  last  two 
SuTvivora  of  the  sons  of^  the  33  infamotis 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Diodetian,  who^ 
havmg:  murdered  all  their  husbands,  were  sent 
lo  sea  in  a  ship,  and  arriving  in  Britain  and 
cohabiting  there  with  demons,  had  a  ntmber  of 
giantS'for  their  offMring.  These  giants,  it  is 
said,  were  conquered  and  brought  imsoners  to 
Lobdon,  'wbere  they  were  kept  tbained  tathei 
gates  of  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  GuildhalL 
When  they  died  their  place  was  taken  by  effigies 
of  Stem,  Effi^es  called  Gog  and  Migog  cer-. 
tainly  existed  m  London  at  a  very  early  period, 
and.  they  were'  sometimes  brought  out  and 
plaoed  on  a  conspicuous  place  to  welcome 
a  sovereign  entering  the  city,  aS  was  done  to 
HenivV  in  1415;  PhUip  and  Mary  in  1554; 
and  QueeB  Elizabeth  in  1558.  The  old  effigies 
were  burned  io  the  great  fire  in  1666.  The 
pKlen^  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are 
14  feet  high,  were  erected  in  1708. 

GOGEBIC  RANGE.    See  Iton  Ore  Dis- 

OOGERLY,  Daniel  John,  English  tnissioU' 
aiy  and  scholar;  b.  London,  August  1792;  d. 
Colpttty.-Geylon,  6  Sept.  1863.  He  becarte  a 
Weakgran  preacher  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1818 
4(nt  to  Ceykia  to  take  charge  of  the  Wesleyan 
iBtssiDti  press  at  Colombo.  In  1822  bb  became 
a  missionary  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  preach' 
to  the  natives  in  Singhalese.  He  devoted  him- 
Mlf'seHously  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of 
the  country  and  was  the  first  European  to  gWe 
critical  stndy  to  the  language  of  the  Fill,  the 


stodnd  Pili  under  the  ttative  prkstt.  Hexon^ 
^ed  a  dictionarv  of  P41i,  13,00l>  wM-ds,  and 
induced  the  Bud<uist  priests  to  make  copies  of 
all  their  sacred  books,  with  glossaries  and 
annotations,  a  collection  which  at  his  death  be- 
came  the  property  of  tlie  missioa  He  wa» 
from  1822  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Briiisli 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Singhalese  ver- 
sion being  in  a  large  measure,  the  resnlt  of  his 
labors,  and  be  passed  the  entire  version  as 
editor  and  corrector.  He  was  appointed  super" 
intendent  of  the  mission  in  1838  He  made 
important  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  translated  the  'J4taka- 
pata'  ("Book  of  500  Births  of  Buddha'),  and 
wrote  a  polemic  work  against  Buodhlsm 
'Christiini  Pragnyapti^  the  Evidences  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion :  in  Sing- 
halese' (Colombo  1862).  He  was  widely  rec- 
ognized as  a  master  of  F&Ii  hterature. 

QOGGLBR,  or  OOGGLEUEVB,  names 
given  coUoquialty  to  several  fishes  that  have 
prominent  eyes,  as  the  rock-bass,  the  wall-eyed 
pilce  and  a  tr^tical  crevallc.  American  gun- 
ners call  a  duck,  the  surf  scoter,  'goggle-nose," 
in  reference  to  ^ectacles-like  spots  on  its  bilL 

GOGOL,  gd'gol.  Nikolai  Vusiljeritcfa. 
Russian  novelist  and  dramatist,  the  father  of 
modem  Russian  realisni:  b.  in  the  government 
of  Poltava,  31  March  1809;  d.  Moscow,  3  March 
tffi2.  From  an  early  penod  be  evinced  a  lik- 
ing for  the  drama,  endeavored  unsuccessful^ 
to  eatablisb  hinselt  as  an  actor,  and  at  19  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  domain  of  lands  at  Saint 
Petersburg  as  a  copyitw*  clerli;  becoming  there- 
after successive  ^^nessor  of  liistoiy  in  the 
Patriotic  iMtituteg  a  private  tutorj  and  profes- 
sor of  history  tn  die  University  of  SainC 
Petersburg.  In  1829  he  published  his  first 
work  ^Mights  on  a  Famt  near  Dikinka,'  and 
its  remarkably  vivid  character  drawing -a  routed 
widespread  interest  in  its  author.'  'Mingorbd* 
a  collection  of  tales  mainly  illustrative  of  life 
and  customs  in  Little  Russia,  followed  in  1S34. 
In  1836  he  produced  his,  great  comedy,  'The 
Reyizor'  (m  Spec  tor-general),  the  mordant 
satire  of  wluchdrew  a  cry  of  distress  frpm  the 
dishonest  and  incapable  provincial  bureaucrats 
at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  its  representation 

KDuld  certainly  have  beeu  banned  but  for  th» 
tnperor  Nicholas  I,  who  appeared  rather  to 
enjoy  the  situation  Uius  created.  But  the  au- 
thor was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  feeling 
aroused  by  his  comedy,  and  his  health  suffered 
in  consequence.  Between  1836  and  1848  he  re- 
sided principally  in  Koine.  In  1842  he  produced 
his  most  famous  work  'Dead  Souls^'  a  novel 
without  a  plot,  in  which  he  i^ain  satirised  pub- 
lic abuses  and  the  barbarism  of  provincial  man- 
ners. Laughter  with  tears  in  Uie  background, 
and  a  note  of  irony  are  the  dominant  notes  of^ 
this  remarkable  novel,  in  which  he  introduced 
succession  of  types  of  atl  classes  in  Russia. 
Hts  health  was  now  failing;  he  became  a  vie-, 
tim  of  melancholy  and  hypochondria;  his  sec- 
ond volume  of  'Dead  Souls*  was  written,  but 
in  his  alienation  he  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 
Fragments  of  a  draft  that  have  been  recovered 
show  how  ^eat  was  the  eclipse  that  had 
clouded  his  mtellect;  for  the  characters  are 
dull  respectabilities.  His  last  work  'Corre- 
spondence  with  Friends*  (1847)  funtished  fur-' 
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tker  proof  of  Ub  mined  iBlclletii  ascetic,  i^s- 
tical  and  reactiiHiary,  it  ia  a  moving  and  dc- 

treising  recaitlaiion  of  his  more  virile  work. 
[e  made  a  pilKiimage  to  Jerusalem  in  184& 
By  temperament,  iiAsgination  and  intellect  a 
true  son  of  the  steppes,  Gos^l's  earlier  worics 
are  assured  of  a  pecmanent  place  in  the  liter- 
ature of  Russia.  His  principal  tales  have  been, 
trwislated  by  Hapgood  (New  York  1886)  ;  and 
'The  Revizor'  br  UandcU  (New  York  1910). 
See  Dead  Souu. 

GOING,  Charlea  Buxton,  American  eiun- 
neer,  author  and  editor:  b.  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
5  April  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1882,  and  in  1896  became  connected  with  the 
Engineering  Magasine,  of  which  he  was  man- 
anng  editor  in  1898-12  and  editor  in  1912-15. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Works  Management 
Library  since  191S.  He  has  lectured  on  indus- 
trial engineering  at  Harvard,  Columbia  and 
New  York  universities  and  at  the  Unrvertity 
of  Chicago.  He  is  a  member  o£  the  American 
Society  of  MetJianica)  Engineers  and  ooire-, 
sponding  member  of  the  Canadian  Uining  In- 
stitute. Author  of  '  Summer-Fallow'  with 
Marie  Overton  Corbin  (1892);  'Urchins  of 
the  Sea'  (1900);  'Star-Glow  and  Song* 
(1909);  'Methods  of  the  Santa  F*>  (1909); 
•Principles  of  Industrial  Enpneering'    (1911), 

GOITO,  Italy,  villsige  of  Lomhardy  in  the 
province  of  Mantua,  11  miles  northwest  of 
Mantua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mindo, 
and  on  the  road  to  Brescia.  It  is  located  near 
a  brit^,  which  has  given  it  militaiy  import- 
ance, and  it  has  been  fortified  as  a  bndge-head 
at  different  times.  It  has  seen  many  battles, 
among  them  the  victories  of  the  Pinlmontese 
forces  over  the  Austrians  8  August  and  30  May 
1848.    Pop.,  village,  737;  commune,  6^02. 

GOITRB.  goi't^r,  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  glana  which  may  occur  sporadically  or 
be  endemic.  Isolated  cases  occur  the  world 
over.  In  the  United  Stales  the  disease  is  com- 
paratively prevalent  around  Lake  Ontario  and 
m  parts  of  Michigan..  It  is  found  endemically 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  cause  is  unknown,  although  certain 
claims  are  made  that  the  water  is  res^ionsible. 
The  symptoms  of  goitre  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  uniform  enlargement  of  one  or  both  lobes 
of  the  thyroid,  causing  a  pnfHness  eiAer  on  one 
side  or  both  sides  of  the  neck  about  the  region 
of  Adam's  apple.  When  small,  no  inconvenience 
is  caused  thereby,  but  if  the  growth  becomes 
extensive,  pressure  on  the  important  structures 
of  the  neck  may  result  in  dimculh'  in  breath- 
ing, and  occasionally^  sudden  death  has  resulted. 
Tumors  of  the  thyroid  glands  such  as  carcinoma 
and  sarcoma  sometimes  simulate  goitre.  One 
form  of  goitre,  due  to  abnormal  thyroid 
function,  is  known  as  Graves'  disease.  (See 
Exophthalmic  Goitke).  Consult  article  on 
•(Joitre*  in  Osier's  'Modem  Medicine'  (2d  ed., 
Philadelphia  1914)  and  McCarrison,  'Etiology 
of  Endemic  Goitre'  (London  1913). 

GOKCHA,  gdk-chi',  GOKTSCHA,  or 
SBVANGA,  si-van'g&  a  lake  in  Erivan,  in 
Transciucasia,  Russia.  It  is  6.400  feet  above 
the  sea  and  has  an  area  of  about  540  square 
miles.    A  Isrge  number  of  small  streams  flow 


into  it  but  the  otnlet,  the.  San^  wUcb  flom 
into  the  Aras,  seems  to  convey  only  a  smalU 
portion  of  the  waters  to  the  Ca^ian  §ea. 


GOLCONDAj  India,  a  fortress  and  ruined 
city  of  the  Hyderabad  state,  situated  on  a 
granite   ridge,  five  miles  west  of  Hyderabad, 


mmediale  neighborhood 
me  ruins  oi  an  ancient  city,  once  ine 
metropolis  ai  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Gti- 
cohda,  which  reached  its  height  at  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  and  endured  till  1687.    TTie 


former  sovereigns.    The  fort  is  hdd  by  a  si 
garrison  from  Hyderabad     Golcooda  is  pn> 
verbially  famoni  for  its  diamonds;  but  Aoy 

merely   cut    and    polished   here,    as   no 

'  found  in  the  vicinity. 

GOLD  (chemical  symbol,  Au,  atomic 
weight,  197.3) ;  a  metaf  distinguished  from 
other  common  metallic  elements  bj;  its  beau- 
tiful characteristic  yellow  color  which  it  pre- 
serves untarnished  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere under  nearl]/  all  conditions.  Many  a11<^ 
of  copper  wirti  zinc,  tin  and  aluminum  have 
also  a  more  or  less  golden~yellow  color,  and 
are  used  at  substitutes  for  and  imitations  of 
gold,  being  sold  under  various  fanciful  names, 
such  as  Dutch  metal,  Msnnheim  gold,  Abys- 
sinian gold,  etc  Some  of  die  bronzes  have 
also  a  golden  color.  None  of  these  resist 
atmospheric  action  tike  gold,  but  some  are 
fairly  permanent  under  ordinary  candittona. 
Pure  gold  has  a  high  metallic  lustre,  but  is  in* 
ferior  in  this  respect  to  steel,  platinum  and 
silver.  The  metal  possesses  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  any  common  metat,  hut  is  exceeded 
m  this  respect  by  platinum.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  19.2  to  19.4,  and  the  meUl  is  thus 
one  and  one-half  times  heavier  than  lead  and 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  silver,  bulk  for  bulk. 
(^Id  melts  at  1,045°  C,  being  somewhat  legs 
fusible  than  silver  and  more  fusible  than  copper. 
It  does  not  Dielt  in  a  common  fire.  At  hi^  tem- 
peratures the  metal  is  sensibly  volatile,  and  in 
the  intense  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowinpe 
or  electric  furnace  may  be  vaporized.  The 
vapor  is  purple. 

The  pure  metet  is  somewhat  harder  than 
lead,  but  softer  than  copper,  silver,  platinum, 
line  or  iron.  It  is  consequently  too  soft,  in  die 
pure  Slate,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  gen- 
erally applied.  For  practical  application  it  is 
alloyed  with  copper  or  silver,  «nd  both  these 
metals  are  often  present.  The  former  renders 
the  gold  redder  and  the  latter  paler  than  its 
true  color.  The  proportion  of  gold  contained 
in  an  alloy  is  expressed  in  degrees  of  fineness, 
or  as  "carats" ;  fineness  is  expressed  in  parts  per 
thousand,  for  example  916.6,  or  decimally,  .9166; 
the  carat  value  of  the  gold  is  expressed  in  tnrts 
of '24,  pure  gold  being  24  carats  fine.  Thus 
9-carat  gold  contains  9  parts  of  pure  gold  and  15 
of  some  alloy.  Sovereign  gold  consists  of  11 
parts  gold  and  1  copper;  guinea  gold,  of  11  parts 
gold,  ^  part  of  copper  and  }4  part  of  silver. 
Standard  and  guinea  gold  are  tnus  22  carats 
fine  (the  legal  standard  for  coins  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  colonies^  and  contain  only  two 

{arts  of  alloy.  The  German,  American  and 
lallan  standard  is  21.6  carat,  and  ia  composed 
of  one  part  copper  and  nine  gold.    The  f oUow^ ' 
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The  lowest  rec^pitzcd  aturdard  is  ninecarat, 
but  much  gold  of  ioferior  quality  is  worloed  np 
into  ornaments  and  conunonly  sold  as  real  golo. 
Derby  gold  is  also  acommen  narae  for  this  poor 
material.  In  the  Vnited  Kingdom  articles  of 
jewelry,  plate,  etc.,  are  stamped  with  certain 
marks  known  as  hall  marks,  or  plate  marks,  aa 
a  guarantee  that  tbey  have  the  quality  tbey  pnv 
fcsi  to  have.  Tampering  with  hall-marked  arti- 
cles is  an  indictable  offense.  Many  specious  imi- 
tations oi  hall  marks  are  put  npoa  Aiua  jewefara. 
hot  always  differ  in  some  essential  featuM.  GoM 
alloys  of  a  red  character  are  f  rcqaently  colored. 
Thit  consists  in  treating  the  article  chemically 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dissolve  out  the  base 
metal  constituting  the  aU6y,  leaving  a  covering 
of  purer  gold,  paler  than  die  onginaL'  For 
this  purpose  Ae  articles  are  boated  with  one 
part  of  salt,  one  of  ahmi,  two  of  saltpetre  di»- 
>olved  ki  four  pans  of  water,  for  20'  minutej. 
Reeled  gold  is  nroduced  by  applyins  thin  sheets 
of  gokl  to  a  plate  of  alloy  and  rolluig  doWn. 

Pore  gold  has  a  tenacity  of  about  sever  tbna 
per  cgnare  inch,  and  donsates  about  30  per 
cent  t:«fore  breaking.  A  wire  one-tenth  of  as 
inch  thick  will  support  nearly  200  pounds.    IH 


ten),  and  extends  34  per  cent  before  breakfaig. 
At  very  low  temperatmes  this  is  greatly  in- 
creased (Dewar).  Gold  is  the  most  malle^te 
of  metals,  and  can  be  reduced  to  ex,tren>cly  thin 
leaves  by  bamnieiinK.  (SeeGoLD-aSAiiNG).  Such 
leaves  sometimes  do  not  exceed  nAn  of  tm 
inch  in  thickness,  and  transmit  green  light, 
though  pre*etitii%  an  unbrdun  metallic  surface. 
This  is  best  seen  by  mounting  on  glass.  The 
extreme  thisnesa  and  high  lustre  of  the  met;^ 
have  led  to  its  use  as  ^n  illustration  of  the 
cijtreme  divisibility  of  nutter.  ,  A  particle  of 
gold  weigiung  only  mint  of  a  ^rain  is  readily 
visible  to  the  nucd  eye.  A  grain  of  gold  tan 
be  made  to  cover  nearly  80  square  inches  o£ 
surfaee.  The  malleability  of  gold  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities 
of  arsenic,  antimony,  bisroutb,  lead,  sulphur, 
aeleninBi  and  tellurium.  Of  the  last  0.2  per 
cent,  and  of  bismuth  0.5  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  metal  crystalline  and  brittle.  Traces  of  the 
above  eletnents  unfit  the  metal  for  gold-beadng 
and  eoinage.     These  are  rnioved  by  passing 


(corrosive  sublimate).     By  c 


respect  of  ductility.  The  extreme  ductility  of 
the  metal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wires  less 
tiuta  ••!•■  of  an  inch  thick  were  obtained  by 
Wollaston  by  encasing  a  wire  of  gold  in  silver 


and  drawing  dbwn  ibt  compound  wire.  The 
silver  was  dissolved  off  by  treatment  with  oitrie 
acid.  '  A  length  of  SOO  feet  of  such  wire  Weighs 
only  one  grain.  Gold  wire  is  used  for  making 
gold  lace.  Gold  h  also  extremely  flexible  and 
tough.  Gold  comes  from  the  refinery  in  the 
form  of  bullion  bars,  and  has  to  be  assayed  to 
determine  its  value.  The  bulk  of  it  goes  to  a 
mint  _far  coining.  In  the  United  States,  on 
reaching  the  mint,  the  gold  is  melted  wita  10 
per  cent  of  copper  and  recast  into  ingots  of  a 
convenient  sire  for  coining.     See  Coinage. 

Chemical  Propertiefl.— Gold  alloys  readily 
with  most  metals.  It  is  rapidly  attacked  by  mer- 
cury, and  dissolves  in  excess  of  that  metaL  If 
the  liqoid  ajnalgitn  be  squeezed  throuRh  wash^ 
leather  a  yellow  pasty  mass  remains,  whitih  may 
be  used  in  "wash*  or  'fire*  gilding.  This  pro&? 
ess,  however,  has  been  largely  displaced  by 
electro-gilding,, in  which  the  bath  consists  of  the 
double  cyanide  of  mid  and  potassium,  and  is 
used  hot.  The  metal  is  unattackcd  by  any  of  the 
simple  adds,  sqve  selenic,  but  dissolves  in  atpr 
mixture  in  which  chlorine,  bromine  or  iodine  is 
nberated.  The  common  solvent  is  aqua  regia,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  nitric  acid  and  three  or  four 
^f  hydrochloric  add      The  chloriiie  liberated 


gold  is  dissolved  by 
chlorine  water,  brijmine  water  and  iodine  soht- 
tion  or  tificture,  the  trichloride,  tribromide  and 
triodide  being  produced.  It  also  dissolves  in 
potassium  cyanide  solutions  (in  the  presence  of 
air)  and  in  cyanogen  bromide.  These  solvents 
are  employed  m  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its 
ores.  Oxides  of  Kc^d  can  be  prepared  with 
some  difficulty.  The  monoxide  is  thrown  down 
when  caustic  potash  is  boiled  with  gold  chloride 
solution  to  which  a  little  acetate  of  soda  has 
been  added.  A  trioxide  (AuiOO,  a  dioxide 
CAu^.).  and  a  tetroxide  (An,Ot)  are  also 
known.  What  is  known  as  fulminating  gold, 
Au,Oi(NHi),  may  be  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  gold  chloride  or  by 
steeping  the  hydroxide  \A  ammonia.  It  is  a 
green  or  brownish  powder,  which  detonates 
violently  when  gently  heated  or  when  struck. 
Two  classes  of  gold  salts  exist.  Of  the  anrons 
salts,  the  principal  are  sodium  auro- sulphite, 
auro-thiosulphate,  the  cyanide  and  potassium 
auro-cyanlde.  Of  the  auric  salts,  the  principal 
are  the  trichloride  and  the  dilor-aurates.  Gold 
trichloride  crystallizes  from  solution  to  daHc 
orange-red  ciystali,  AuCInHiO.  It' is  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  and  vblatiliies  at  300"  in  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  but  is  .decomposed  ori 
beating  to  200'  in  ,air  with  the  fonnation  of 
the  monochloride  and  chlorine,  and,  at  a  hirfiet 
temperature,  of  gold  It  is  soluble  in  eoiei-; 
naphtha  and  essential  oils. 

The  chlor-aurates  are  combinations  of  gold 
cMoride  with  sodium,  potassium  and  other 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  best  known  arc 
KCi.AvCU2H/y,  and  NaO,AuClt2H,0,  salts 
commonly  sold  as  gold  chlorldj  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Gold  Is  preapitated  from 
solution  by  most  metals.    Iron,  copper  and  rine 

firecipitate  it  readily,  generally  in  a  more  or 
ess  pulverulent^  form  devoid  of  metallic  ap- 
pearance. Oxalic  add,  ferrous  snlphate,  sti!- 
phur    dioxide    and    sodium    sulphite,    carben,. 


.le 


grape-sugar  and  many  oi^aoic  reducing  agents, 
predpitate  the  gold  from  gold  chloride.  In 
some  cases  the  metal  is  so  finely  divided  that  it 
imparts  a  ruby  color  to  the  liquid  and  does  not 
settle  for  months.  PunJe  of  Cassius  is  the 
£ne  purple  pi^ent  proouced  by  treating  eold 
cblonde  solution  with  a  mixture  of  tin  chlo' 
rides,  that  is,  stannous  chloride  containing  » 
little  stannic  salt  It  is  used  in  glass  stainmg, 
pottery  and  enamel  painting,  and  for  coloring 


color 
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tion  obtained  by  treating 
regia  and  boiling  oB  the  e^Lcaa  skiu  •=  a  u<.><-- 
cate  test  for  toe  presence  of  gold.  Finely 
drvided  gold  impaKs  to  pottery  and  glass  a 
color  varying  from  pink  to  ruby.  Gold  resists 
chemical  action  to  a  greater  extent  than  plat- 
inum or  any  other  common  metal,  and  in  alloys 
protects  tase  metals  from  the  action  of  acids  to 
a  remarkable  extent   Owing  to  the  high  speci6c 

fravity  of  gold  (19.3)  it  is  possible  to  roughly 
etermine  Oie  richness  of  the  alloy  by  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  article.  This  is  im- 
possible where  platinum  (speciGc  gravity  21.4) 
IS  present  in  the  alloy.  The  specific  gravity  of 
itandard  gold  is  17.157,  and  of  IS-carat  gold 
16.8. 

Auay  of  Gold^The  touchstone  is  em- 
ployed to  determine  approximately  the  quality 
of  the  gold.  It  is  a  hard,  black,  silicions  or 
flinty  slate  known  also  as  Lydian  stone.    Basalt 

Sd  black  Wedgcwood  ware  are  also  employed. 
le  jnetal  to  be  examined  is  rubbed  on  the 
Stone  (any  plating  or  coloring  being  first 
scraped  otl],  and  the  streak  compared  with 
that  made  by  needles  of  known  composition 
di£Eering  from  each  other  by,  one-faalf  carat 
The  streak  is  also  trea.ted  with  nitric  acid  and  a 
test  acid,. and  the  result  of  their  action  observed. 
Three  or  more  sets  of  needles  are  employed, 
the  chief  being  a  gold-copper  series,  a  gold- 
silver  series  and  a  gold-silver-copper  series, 
Sometimes  five  sets  are  employed,  in  which  the 
proportions  of  silver  and  copper  are  varied. 
The  scries  to  which  the  article  tested  belongs 
is  determined  by  comparison  for  color,  hard- 
ness and  toughness,  uie  latter  being  inferred 
from  the  dryness  or  greasiness  of  Uie  streak. 
The  streak  is  first  treated  with  pure  nitric  add 
(applied  with  a  feather),  which  is  afterward 
rubbed  off.  With  brass  and  other  spurious  cop- 
per alloys  the  streak  is  completely  and  instantly 
dissolved,  while  poor  gold  leaves  a  very  faint 
impression.  Nitric  acid  does  not  affect  any 
alloy  above  IS  carats  fine.  A  test  acid  consist- 
ing of  9&  parts  nitric,  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.34)  .and  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  (specific 
gravity  1.173)  isused  if  the  streak  has  been 
unaffected  by  the  nitric  acid.  C^Id  of  18  carats 
fine  ajid  over  is  not  affected  by  this  mixture  in 
the  cold.  This  method  of  testing  is  only  used 
n^en  a  rough  idea  of  the  richness  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  valuation  purposes. 

Accurate  assays  of  gold  alloys  are  made  Sy 
wrapping  a  weighed  quantity  (either  five  grains 
or  0.5  gram)  in  sheet-lead,  with  sufficient  sil- 
ver to  equal  three  times  the  weight  of  pure  gold 
present  Lead  to  the  amount  of  34  times  the 
weidit  of  the  sample  is  used  for  all  alloys  con- 
taining less  .than  50  per  cent  of  gold,  and  less 
for  richer  alloys.  The  sample  is  dropped  on  to. 
a  Wne-ash  mp    (cupel)   previously  heated  to 


full  redness  in  a  muffle  furnace.  The  copper 
and  all  base  metals  in  the  alloy  are  oxidized, 
and  the  oxides  dissolved  in  the  molten  litharge 
formed  bv  the  oxidation  of  the  lead  added. 
The  fused  oxides  are  absorbed  by  the  porons 
cupel,  thus  keeping  the  metallic  surface  clear 
and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  only  silver  ana 
gold  remain  behind.  After  cooling,  the  button 
IS  rolled  into  a.  ribbon,  annealed,  coiled  up  and 
boiled  first  in  niliric  acid  of  1.16  specific  grav- 
ity, and  afterward  in  hitric  acid  of  1.26  specific 
gravity,  to  dissolve  out  the  silver,  and  after 
washing  the  coherent  comet  of  gold  is  heated 
to  dull  redness  in  an  annealing  cup  and  weighed. 
The  additiim  of  silver  in  assaying  is  known  as 
inquartation.  It  is  necessary  owing  to  the  pro- 
tective action  exerted  by  gold  on  other  metab. 
^  Origin  uid  Occurrence.— In  nature  gold 
usually  occurs  native,  that  is,  uncotnbined. 
Less  commonly  it  is  found  in  combination  with 
tellurium,  as  tdluridcs,  of  which  calaverite 
(AuTe>)  is  a  well-known  example.  The  na- 
tive gold  is  often  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  the 
mixture  being  called  auriferoni  pynte.  Both 
the  tellurides  and  the  auriferous  pyrite  usualhr 
occur  in  fissure  veins  in  Uie  rodi,  inio.whidii 
position  they  are  usually  believed  to  have  .been 
mtroduced  by  hot  waters  from  deep  seated  ig- 
neous  activity.  The  Cripple  Creek  district  rep- 
resents the  type  of  the  lelluride  deposits,  and 
the  Mother  Lode  in  CaHfomia  the  type  of 
native  gold  and  auriferous  pyrite.  When,  golil 
bearing  vuns  of  this  sort  are  exposed  at  the 
surface  the  rode  weathers  faster  than  die  gold. 
As  the  lifter  rock  particles  are  wadied  atray 
the  heavier  ^Id  remaini  bebfod  associated 
with  gravels  in  the  form  of  placer  deposits. 
California  and  Alaska  ha»e  been  the  great 
placer  districts  of  the  United  States.  See 
PLAcras  AND  Obe  Deposits  ;  Gout  Uikimg  amb 
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being  found  in  nearly  every  country.  The  an- 
cients obtained  gold  from  the  Spanish  Pemn" 
sula,  Greece,  Asia  Uinor  and  India.  The  O^r 
of  tne  Bible  has  been  varioushr  itKatcd.  Possi*' 
biy  it  was  in  East  Africa.  In  more  modem 
times  Peru,  Bolivia,  Brabl,  Qiile,  Uexico  *nd 
other  countries  of  South  and  Central  Amerim 
fttmished  immense  supplies  of  gold  after  the 
discovery  of  America  until  about  1850.  By  fat 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  gold  were  nuck 
during  the  19th  century.  The  discoveiy  of  the 
Callfornian  placers  in  1848,  and  of  the  Aiii- 
tralian  placers  in  !8S1,  produced  a  mad  rush  to 
the  diggings.  In  18S8  gold  was  found  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  1861  the  Otago  district  became 
a  large  producer.  Since  then Imnlense  devdojv- 
ments  have  taken  place.  Besides  Califommi 
Colorado,  Montana,  Arizona,  South  Dakota, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  others  of  the  Unted  States 
have  furnished,  and  still  furnish,  large  supplies. 
and  Alaska  and  the  Philippines  must  also  be 
added.  Brirish  Columbia  is  an  important 
source,  both  alluvial  and  quarti  mining  bong 
followed.  Canada  has  also  entered  the  hsts  aa 
a  go  Id -producer,  and  the  phenomenal  deposits 
at  Nome  and  in  the  Klondike  regton  in  the 
Yukon  Basin  continue  to  he  a  prorfuctfve  field. 
The  rich  finds  in  western  AustraKa.  in  the  Oil- 
goorlie  and  Coolgardie  districts,  some  years 
ago,  placed  that  colony  in  the  front  rank  ^  a 
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eold-producer,  while  Victoria,  SqiuIi'  Auttcklia 
and  New  South  Wales  have  long!  be«n  laige 
goM-pioducing  countries.  la  Victoria  nuidt 
ener^  in  the  development,,  more  especially  b( 
'deep  lead"  mining,  is  bcit%  put  forth.  The 
Witwatersrand   district   of   the  Transvaal  has 
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centre  of  the  world.  Russia  is  also  an  import- 
ant producer,  the  gold  being  obtained  beyonlj 
the  Ural  Mountains.  India  also  produces  a 
considerable  amount.  Of  the  prosficctive  gol^ 
fields  the  most  likely  are  British  Guiana,  the 
hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast,  certain  parts  of 
China  and  East  Africa.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom^  pria- 
cipally  around  Dolgelly,  in  Merionethshire  in 
Sutherlandshire,  in  the  Lead  Hills,  in  the  Wick- 
low  Mountains  and  other  places  in  Ireland. 
For  world's  production  of  gold  see  table  under 
Gold  Mining  and  Metalluscy. 
^^  The  total  gold  production  of  the  ivorld'frOtji 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to'  the 

Ear  1916  is  estimated  to  be  $16,616,991,763, 
ire  gold  of  this  value  would  weigh  about 
20,500  tons,  and  occupy  a  Space  equal  to  33,400 
cubic  feet  Graphically  this  amount  could  be 
represented  by  a  solid  drcular  tower  of  goFd 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  138  feet  high.  The 
total  yearly  world  production  of  gold' since  1908 
would  have  increased  the  height  of  such  tower 
about  three  and  one-half  feet  each  year. ' 

The  world's  stock  of  gold  is  variously  esti- 
mated ;  it  cannot  be  positively  known,  as  muth  of 
it  is  in  jewelry,  tableware,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals. Some  idea  of  the  old  sold  industry 
may  be  gleaned,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  'sweep  smelters*  of  the  United  States,  who 
handle  sweepings  of  the  precious  meials  from 
refineries,  and  old  gold  and  jewelry,  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $22,000,000  in  1909.  The  gold  leaf  and 
foil  industry  is  also  credited  with  usiiig  about 
$1,000,000  of  gold  annually.  The  latest  estimate 
of  the  world's  gold,  $9,000,000,000,  is  therefore 
probably  below  the  real  total.  The  '  United 
Slates,  before  the  European  War,  was  credited 
with  nearly  $2,OeOJ)00XIXl!  Gi«at  Britaltaver 
$1,600,000,0001  France,  about  $1,200/100,000} 
Russia.  $1,000,000,000,  and  Germany.  $1.006,000| J 
000.  Many  have  thought,  the  Germaa  loUl  «n 
imdeiestimBte.  Conditions  have  tended  to  >n.> 
crease  the  United  States  stock  <il  gold,  as  this 
country's  exports, have  vastly  exceeded  the  im»^ 
ports,  and  America  is  now  far  in  the  lead  as 
a  money  certrE, 

''  United  SttitM.-~The  total  yield  oCthe 
mines  of  the  United  Slates  from  the  first  offi; 
cial  records  of  1792  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1916 
has  been  185,236,085  fine  ounces,  -vaJued  at  $V 
828,957.200.  The  1916  output  '  of  A479.aSb 
ounces,  valued  at  $92,950,300.  was  won  irom 
seven  various  sources,  as  foUows:  63.30  per 
cent  ($57,799,310)  from  dry  or^siiiceataa  ores) 
25.06  per  cent  ($22,881,663)  from  placers  ,-'9.0? 
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.  _.  .  f$l,486,754)  from  lead  "ores;  0.65  per 
cent  (8589,950)  from  lead-iinc  ores;  0.19  per 
cent  ($171 624)  from  «nc  Ores,  and  0.10  neC 
cent  ($92,039)  from  t(q>per-lead  and 'copper^ 
lead-zinc  ores. 

In  1916  there  were  in  active- operation  id 
the  cotntry  5,268-  mines  prodncing  goIA  3.204 
ei  Aese  being  dtep  or'  lode  miae4"and'  2,0KI 


placer.  miHea.  These  fif^es'  include  sUver 
mines  whickialso  produce  gold  as  a  by-product. 
The  largest  nnmber  of  mines  in  any  one  State 
is  B52  in  Colorado;  82S  of  these  ate  deep  mines 
and  27  placers.  In  N»vada  tiiere  were  714  deep 
mines  .and  65  placer  mines;  ft  total  of  779.  li 
Alaska,  there  were .697  mines;  650  being  placefs 
and  47  deqp  mines.  California  has  589  mines; 
297  of  them  deep  mines,  and  292  placer  mines. 
Arisona  has  527  mines;  504  de^  mines  and  23 
placers.  Montana  has  393  deep  mines  and  120 
placers;  a'  total  of  513.  The  1916  output  was 
produced  chiefly  (nearly  99  per  cent)  by  10 
States,  with  Alailoi  and  the  FhilipfHnes.  See  ) 
table  under  Gold  Mining  amb  MEiALLmGY.  j^ 
In  California  tiie  gold  production  is  in  parr'~\ 
£ron)  deep  mines  yielcung  hard  quarti  ores,  and 
in  part  from  plaoer^  Tile  deep  mines  in  1916 
yielded  $12^35,084,  of  which  7.2  per  cent  came 
from  the.  ores  oi  copper  mines.  The  placers 
yielded  $8,575,637.  of  which  $7,769,227  was  re. 


.  .      _        „   _.  _       l"-     J 

motto  xid  Butte  counties.  -^ 

Is  .Colorado  nvore  than  92  per  c«it  of  the~) 
1916  output  caifte  Uom  deep  mines;  about  4  per 
feul  ir«ia  placers  (worked  by  dredges),  aii4 
th«  rem  under  from  lead  and  copper  ores. 
Tworthirds.  of  the  total  yield  came  from  the 
Cripple  ■  Creek  district,  where  the  Roosevelt 
tunnel  was  advanced  2,311  feet  during  .  tb« 
year;  making  its  entire  length  Bt  the  close  of 
1916  about  ^.000  feet.  _^ 

In  Alaska, the  ou^ut  was  nearly  two-thirds  "-j 
£rom  the  placer  diggmgs.  less  than  one- fourth 
of  the  placer  gold  being  gained  by  the 
dredges.  A  little  over  1  per  cent  was  recovered 
from  the  qoppsT  mines,  and  the  remainder 
from  deep  nunes' — nearly  all, from  the  group 
of  13  low  grade   ore    mines    in    southeastern 

AiRska:   ■        ■  ;  ^ 

Nevada's  1916  output  was  gained  nearly  all~^ 

from  deep  quartz  mines,  and  about  half   from 
^e  Goldheld  and  Tonopah  districts.  . 
1  ^   South  Dakota's,  output  came  Almost  wholly 
from  low  grade  siliceous  ores.  j 

The  bailance  of  imports  and  exports  of  gold 
for  the  calendar  year  I9l6  shows  a  gain  by  the 
United  States  of  $530,197,307.  The  imports 
were'  chiefly  of  foreign  bullion,  $514,425,434;  of 
foreign  coin,  $155,034,343;  and  gold  in  foreign 
ore  and  base'  bullion,  $13,402,002.  The  exports 
were  in  largest  items :  United  Stales  coin, 
$106,903,188;  domestic- refined  bullion,  $27,67L- 
406;  and  foreign  coin,  $20,885,877.  It  is  nolaWc 
that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  $73,- 
000,000  more,  than  the  ,  entire  world's  produc- 
tion, of  gold  for  the  year. 

GOZJD,  Refilling  of.    See  Elbctsochehtgu. 

InDIT3TR1£S,   .  : 

GOLD-BEATEHS*  SKIN,  a  sUn  or  mem- 


CoSt  of'  the  csecum  of  cattle.  The  intestines  o£ 
50(f  cattle  are  required  to  make  a  single  packet 
or  •mold'. of  gold-beaters'  skin,  the  mold  con- 
laitting  about  S50  leaves,  between  .whidi  the 
gold  to  be  hlanimered  out  is  laid.     See  Goui- 


:  GOLD-'BBATING,  the  art.^f  faaromcring 
gold  ipto  leaves  of  .bxtremc  tfainneas  for  tbt 
SurpoacB.of.omaiabnt&l  gil^g.    For  this  p 
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_.i  the  deeper  colors  copper  preponderates  in 
the  alloy,  vsryin^^  f roia  J4  dwt  to  H  dwt  ptr 
Dunce,.  and  no  iilver.  The  pale  ones  contain 
silver  varyinR  from  a  few  grains '  to  1  dwt 
per  ounce.  The  middle  onet  contain  from  H 
to  a  little  Over  1  dwL  of  alloy,  of  which  ^  is 
silver  xnd  H  copper.  Ordinary  gold-leaf  con- 
tains about  21  KrainE  of  a)li»r  per  ounc«  and  is 
tbiis  nearly  23''carat  fine.  The  operations  are 
conducted  as  follows:  The  metal  is  melted 
and  cast  into  ingofB.  which  are  rolled  out  into 
thio  ribands  between  patished  steel  rolls.  Each 
ounceiof  ^ald  is  rolled  to  a  lenedi  of  about 


r'eces,  each  wug^iing  about  6  grains,  so  that 
ounces  — that  IS,  a  "beating*— yields  160  to 
VTO  such  pieces,  lliese  are  paoKd  between 
intervening  sheets  of  vellum,  some  3  inches 
iqnarc,  tbe  sHrfaoes  of  -which  have  been  mbbed 
over  with  fine  plaster  of  Paris — brime — to 
brevont  the  gold  from  stiddng.  A  ntimbe^  of 
blank  pieces  of  vellum-  are  placed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  pile  and  the  packet  is  bound 
trith  straps  of  the  same  maienri.  The  cutch 
tfras  formed  is  beaten  with  a  hammer  weighing 
from  17  pounds  upward,  or  by  a  power  ham' 
tner,  till  the  gold  has  been  extended  to  the 
size  of  the  pardunent  sheets.  The  packet  is 
then  unbound,  the  gold  squares  each  divided 
tnto  four  by  a  steel  knife  and  the  pieces 
pafiketed  between  sheets  of  gold'beaters  skin 
'(<t.T.)  about  Ayi  inches  square.  A  number  of 
blank  sktns  are  placed  at  both  top  and  bottom. 
The  600  to  700  pieces  are  all  put  mto  the  same 
racket  and.  comprise  what  is  called  the  shoder. 
The  shoder  is  secured  by  slipping  the  pile  into 
a  parchment  band  and  again  mto  a  similar 
otie  .at  right  angles,  and  is  beaten  with  a 
round-fAced  hammer  weig^ung  from  9  to  12 
pounds,  until  the  gold  has  extended  across  the 
skins.  When  the  gold  has  filled  the  ^oder 
each  loaf  is  divided  into  four  pieces  with  a 
strip  of  bamboo  sharpened  on  tne  long  edge. 
The  2,300  to  2;SX)  pieces  thus  obtained  are 
packed  in  three  packets  between  fine  gold- 
beaters' skin,  5  inches  square.  Each  of  these 
packets  constitutes  a  'mold.*  A  large  number 
of  blank  skins  are  placed  at  either  side.  The 
packet  is  secured  as  before  and  each  mold  is 
beaten  with  the  "finishing*  or  gold  hammer, 
weighing  from  7  to  10  pounds,  till  the  metal 
extends  lo  the  edges  of  the  skins,  and  in 
some  places  flows  over.L  When  the  heating  is 
finished  the  mold  is  opened.  Each  leaf  is  then 
lifted  deftly  by  long  woodep  tweesers,  |^^ed. 

Kith  a  sudden '  downward  movement,  on  a 
athcr  pad  dusted  with  brime,  and  from  the 
ecnlral  part  leaves  3H  inches  square  are  cut 
by  means  of  two  sfut^ened  bamboo  strips 
fastened  parallel  to  each  other.  The  leaves 
'  ■      '      -         -    ,of, 

K>Ie 

jnd  brime  lo  prevent  the  gold  from  stidcing. 
If  the  leaf  does  not  lie  flat,  a  sudden  puff  of 
breath,  weir  directed  3n  the  centre,' lays  it  Bat. 
£sch  book  contains  25  leaves.  Fine'  gold'  il 
more  difficoH  to  deal  with  .then  that  coDtaiaing 


a  little  alloy,  owing  to  its  liability  to  ttidc 
wheik  die  waves  touch.  It,  however,  beats 
eqaally  well.  The  leaf  begins  to  transmit  U^t 
when  iiin  of  an  inch  thick.  Ordhianly 
gold-leaf  varies  from    nAn   to     nAw    of  an 


the  author  called  Tales  of  Ratiocination.  Iliis 
type  of  story,  which  was  virtually  created 
by  Poe  and  wnich  is  exemplified  in  the  many 
detective  stories  written  since  his  day,  deals 
with  (he  solution  of  a  mystery,  and  has  two 
climaxes- the  first  where  the  explanation  is 
made  known,  the  second  where  the  method  of 
discovering  the  explanation  is  revealed.  It  is 
usually  told  by  a  friend  or  semi-confidant  of 
the  person  who  evolves  the  solution,  since  by 
this  device  the  author  is  able  to  present  more 
easiiy  details  in  the  order  necessary  to  produce 
the  greatest  effect.  'The  Gold-Bug'  tells  of  the 
discovery  of  buried  treasure  through  the  read- 
ing of  a  cipher  memorandum  and  the  scene 
Is  laid  on  an  bland  near  Charleston,  S.  C 
As  a  talc  it  is  remarkably  well  knit,  and  re- 
peated readings  will  discover  new  instances  of 
seemingly  trivial  details  which  are  introduced 
because  of  their  relationship  to  something  in 
another  part  of  the  story.  The  gold-bug  itself, 
which  snvcs  the  title,  is  cleverly  used  to  mislead 
the  reader  and  to  throw  him  off  the  true  scent 
when  the  writer. so  desires..  The  work  was 
first  published  as  a  priie  story  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Dollar  Newspaper  in  1843  and  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  of  Poe's  tales  issued  m 
1845.  In  Poe's  lifetime,  at  least,  it  was  the 
most  popular  of  his  prose  pieces,  but  the 
author  sometimes  spoke  of  It  rather  slightinjjly. 
His  other  chief  ^es  of  ratiocination  whidt 
may  be  grouped  with  it  are  the  detective 
stories  in  which  the  chaiacier  of  Dupin  ap- 
pears—the 'Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,* 
the  'Purloined  Letter'  and  the  'Uystery  of 
Mane  R6get> 

Wnj-IAM    B.    CAffiNS. 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  a  British  crown 

Gotony  on  the  Gnlf  of  Guinea,  West  Africa, 
boutLOed  on  the  east  by  Togoland  (German) 
and  xm  the  west  by  the  Ivory  Coast  (French). 
Its  oout  line  is  about  350  miles;  its  area,  in- 
dilsive  of  AdauH,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territories,  is  about  80,000  square  miles;  QolA 
Coast.  24,200;  Ashanti,  20,000^  and  Northern 
Territories,  35,800  sq.  miles.  Pop.  IJ03486, 
including  Eilropeans,  1,900  (Gdid  Caast^  853,- 
766;  Ashanti,  287,814;  Northern  Territories, 
361,806).  The  native  state  of  Ashanti  lies 
inland,  at  the  back  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  colony.  The  territories  in  the  hinterland 
to  the  aortb  of  Ashanti  were  erected  into  a 
separate  district,  the  Northern  Territories,  in 
1897  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  a 
commissioner.  The  products  are  chiefly  palta 
oil,  gold,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  timben,  etc. 
The  revenue  for  1914  was  £1,331,713 1  expcndi^ 
tore,  £1,755.850.  The  imports  (including  bul- 
Uon  and  spede),  £4,456^968;  exports,  £4,942,566. 
Public  debt  (1914),  £3,464,Ua  Tonnage  entered 
at  ports  (1914),  2^812,776  tons.  Railways  have 
been  built  from  Scccondee  to  Coomassie  <168 
miles),  and  from  Akkra  to  Uangoaze  (40 
miles).     There  are   1,653  miles  of  I  ' 
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in  the  colony.  Chief  towns,  Atdcra,  the  capital, 
pop.  19,585:  Coomassie,  18,853;  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  1 1 .3M.  The  government  indudes  a 
governor,  an  executive  council  and  a  nominated 
legislative  council  of  nine.  Trouble  arose  be- 
tween the  kinK  of  Coomassie,  «rho  had  declared 
himself  king  of  Ashanti  in  ISM,  and  the 
British  authorities,  and  in  1895  an  expedition 
was  sent  against  turn,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Francis  Scott,  which  resulted  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  king,  who  was  afterward  taken 
to  the  coast  The  Wings  of  Bekwai  and 
Abodom  also  made  their  submission,  and  the 
country  was  placed  under  British  protection, 
and  a  resident  appointed  at  Coomassie.  The 
Niger  Convention,  drawn  up  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Commission  sitting  at  Paris,  and  signed 
ISJune  1898,  and  the  agreement  o£  Germany 
1899,  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterland 
to  the  west  and  the  north.  Bona  and  Dokta 
were  given  up  to  France  and  the  French  had 
to  concede  Wa  and  other  points  to  the  east 
of  the  Volla,  which  had  been  occupied  by  them. 
GOLD  COINAGB  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.     The  Constitution  having  assigned 


right  of  coinage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (Hamilton)  in  I79I  reported  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mint,  and  the  Mint  Act 
was  passed  2  April  1792.  In  thai  act  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  coining  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  —  of  gold  eagles  (JIO),  half-eagles 
(^)  and  quarter-eagles  ($2,;>0) ;  of  equiva- 
lents of  the  Spanish  dollar,  designed  to  contain 
371  4/16  grains  of  pure  silver  (416  grains  of 
standard  silver)  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  copper  cents,  although  the  decimal  system 
was  adopted  in  principle,  and  that  called  for 
dimes  and  mills  as  well  as  for  dollars  and 
cents.  Now,  if  we  overlook,  as  is  indeed 
ctislomary,  the  smallest  subsidiaries,  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  a  'bimetallic"  system  was 
thus  adopted.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver — 
itie  two  metals  then,  and  anachronistical ly 
still  sometimes,  called  precious  —  w»s  15  to  1; 
and  the  standard  of  fineness  of  coins  made 
chiefly  of  gold  was  11/12.  The  mint  was  es- 
tablished at  Pfailadelplua :  the  opportunity  for 
coinage  was  both  free  to  alt  persons  and 
gratuitous,  exactly  as  instraction  and  training 
at  a  public  school,  turning  the  children  taken 
there  into  scholars,  was  free  and  gratuitous. 

So  the  coinage  laws  stood  until  28  June 
1834,  when  the  weight  and  fineness  of  gold 
coins  were  reduced  (the  weight  of  an  eagle 
from  270  to  258  grains,  and  its  fineness  from 
916.66  lo  899.225  in  1,000),  Here  we  note  the 
beginning  of  —  or  Ihe  recognition  for  utili- 
tarian purposes  of  —  the  amended  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver;  since  under  this  act  it  became  u>- 
proxtmately  16  (o  1  instead  of  15  to  1.  On  18 
Jan.  1837  the  fineness  was  made  900  to  1,000, 
at  which  standard  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
A  sufficient  explanation  of  those  changes  (1834 
and  1837)  is  found  in  the  statement  that  gold 
was  underestimated  at  the  mint  under  the 
older  mint-ratio  of  15  to  1;  in  consequence 
of  which  little  or  no  gold  was  taken  thither 
for  coinage;  moreover  the  old  coins,  minted 
during  the  first  part  of  the  century,  were  with- 
held  from   the  general   circulation. 

A  reversal  of  the  above-mentioned  policy  of 
gratuitous  coinage  occurred  21  Febi  ISSi,  when 


a  charge  was  imposed  of  one-half  per  cent  for 
coining  either  gold  or  silver.  Then,  too,  or 
during  that  mid-century  period,  important  new 
coins  were  authorimd:  in  1849  the  double-ea^e 
and  the  gold  dollar;  in  1853  the  gold  three- 
dollar  piece.  Twenty  years  later  (1873)  a 
thorough  revision  ot  the  coinage  laws  had,  as 
a  noteworthy  result,  the  eslabfishment  of  the 
one- dollar  gcdd-piece  of  25.8  grains,  9/10  fine, 
in  the  post  of  honor  —  that  of  the  unit  of  value. 
Again,  after  an  interval  of  about  17  years, 
the  purchase  of  silver  was  increased  under  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890,  aldtoueh  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  was  conditioned  upon  the  number 
of  them  required  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes 
issued  in  compliance  with  that  act's  require- 
ments; aitd  in  the  same  year  the  coinage  of  the 
one-  and  three-dollar  gold  pieces  was  discon- 
tinued But  in  1893  the  Sherman  Act  was 
repealed.  Seven  years  later  the  so-called  Gold 
Standard  Bill  (14  March  1900)  was  enacted 
*to  define  and  Fix  the  Standard  of  Value,  to 
Maintain  the  Parity  of  All  Forms  of  Money 
Issued  or  Coined  by  the  United  States  to 
Refund  the  Public  Debt,  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses." It  provides  that  the  dollar  of  25.8 
grains  of  gold,  .9  fine,  shall  be  the  standard 
unit  of  value,  and  all  forms  of  money  issued 
or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  parity  of  value  with  this  standard, 
and  it  shall  be  ihe  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity.  All 
United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  issued 
under  the  act  of  14  July  1890  shall  be  re- 
deemed in  gold  coin  as  above,  and  to  secure 
this  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  set  aside  a  reserve  of  $150,000,000  in  gold 
coin  and  bullion,  to  be  used  for  such  redemp- 
tion purposes  only.  If  this  reserve  falls  below 
$100,000,000  despite  ceruin  assigned  methods 
of  replenishing  it,  the  Secretary  shall  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  by  issuing 
bonds  at  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  ihterest, 
payable  quarterly,  exempt  from  all  taxation. 
This  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  legal-tender 
quality  of  silver  money  already  in  arculation. 
As  fast  as  silver  dollars  are  coined  under  pre- 
vious acts,  an  equivalent  amount  of  treasury 
notes  shall  be  retired  and  silver  certificates 
issued  instead.  The  coinage  of  subsidiary 
silver  coins,  and  tiie  recotnage  of  such  as  are 
out  of  circulation,  are  provided  for.  This  act  is 
not  to  prevent  international  lumetallism  if  it  IS 
foimd  possible  to  secure  a  stable  relation  be- 
tween gold  and  silver. 

The  total  coinage,  1793-1911,  was  H^O*,- 
288,083.  divided  as  follows :  Gold,  $3,271^14,- 
410;  silver,  $971,904,364;  subsidiary  or  minor, 
$60,869,30a  The  gold  coins  minted  have  been 
(in  millions) :  Double-eagles  of  the  years 
1850-1911,  $2,350.0:  eagles  of  the  years  1793- 
1804.  and  again  of  1838-1911,  $492.1;  half- 
eagles  of  the  years  1793-19U,  $370.0;  ouarier^ 
eagles  of  die  years  1796-1808.  and  again  of 
1821-1911,  $38.1;  dollars  of  the  years  1849- 
1889,  $19.8. 

The  coinage  laws  make  careful  provisioas 
in  relation  lo  the  abrasion  of  gold  coins.  Any 
coin  wluch  has  been  reduced  in  weiglit  t^ 
natural  abrasion  more  than  one-half  of  I 
per  cent  helow  the  weight  required  by  law 
ceases  to  be  legal  tender  for  its  face  value. 
For   example,    a   double-eagle,    of   which    the 
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suit  Mcl^ughlm.  A.  C,  and  Sart.  A.  B., 
'Cyclopedia  of  American  Government'  (New 
York  and  London  1914)  ;  and  for  lists  of  all 
countries  -wherein  we  find  the  gold  standard 
or  the  gold  exchange  standard,  and  the  gold 
units  employed  in  those  countries,  with  the 
value  of  each  gold  unit  in  tenns  of  gold  dol- 
lars of  the  United  Slates,  consult  Gonzales, 
V„  'Modern  Foreign  Exchange'  (New  York 
1914). 

GOLD  CONSPIRACY,  The.    A  comer  in 
gold   created   in   the   summer   of    1869  by   Jay 
Gould  and  James  Fisk.  Jr.^  the  "absolute  irre- 
«>onsible  owners  of  the  Ene  Railway."    Gould 
figured  that  if  gold  should  rise  to  140  or  145 
the  British  market  would  buy  breadsluffs  here, 
and  by  this  means  he  could  induce  the  farmers 
to  ship  all  their  grain  i 
crops  would  turn  over  ....  _.. .      .... 

tinuous  amount  of  freight  to  the  Erie  and 
Gould  would  enrich  himself  from  both  ends 
of  his  dealings.  (Ft  the  results  of  the  con- 
spiracy see  Black  Fuiday;  also  Corner).  Con- 
sult 'Testimony  in  the  Gold  Panic  Investiga- 
tion, Report  No.  31,  41st  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion' ;  Gould's  testimony  before  the  Garfield 
Committee;  Adams,  H.,  "New  York  Gold  Con- 
spiracy" (in  'Historical  Essays,'  pp.  318-337, 
New  York  1891)  ;  Boutwell,  G.  S,.  'Reminis- 
cences of  Sixty  Years  in  Public  Affairs' 
(New  York  19(2). 

GOLD-CREST,  or  GOLDEN-CRESTED 
WREN.  The  British  name  for  one  of  the 
Kinglets   (q.v.). 

GOLD  DREDGING.    See  Gold  Minikc. 

GOLD  LACE,  a  kind  of  lace  made  of  gold 


of  silk*     in  India  "gold  wire*  used  in  the  manu- 


gold.  But  in  European  countries  it  is  only  the 
very  best  qualities  of  this  wire  which  are  made 
of  unalloyed  silver.  A  good  quality  of  Eng- 
lish gold  thread  is  made  from  wire  consisting 
of  1  part  of  copper  added  to  25  of  silver,  which 
is  afterward  coated  with  gold.  But  alloys  of 
copper  and  silver  in  many  proportions  are  used, 
some  wire  containing  only  I  part  of  silver  to 
60  of  copper.  The  silver,  or  alloy  of  copper 
and  silver,  is  made  into  a  rod  V/i  inches  in 
diameter,  and  then  annealed  and  polished  to 
prepare  it  for  its  coating  of  gold.  This  is  laid 
on  in  the  form  of  leaves  of  purt  gold,  and  sub- 
jected, for  the  best  qualities  of  wire,  to  the 
fire-gilding  process  —  that  is,  the  gold-coated 
rod  IS  heated  to  redness  on  burning  charcoal, 
which  causes  the  leaf  to  adhere  firmly.  Rods 
so  treated  are  next  smeared  with  wax,  and 
drawn  through  the  holes  of  a  steel  drawrplate. 
(See  Wire  and  Wire-Drawinc).  The  wire  is 
frequently  annealed  during  the  process  of 
drawing,  and  this  requires  to  be  very  skilfully 
done,  or  the  golden  tint  of  the  surface  is  lost. 

(jold  wire  for  thread  is  generally  drawn 
down  to  a  site  measuring  1,100  to  1,4(X)  vards 
to  the  ounce  of  metal.  Finer  sizes  rcacn  the 
length  of  1.800  to  2,000  yards  to  the  ounce,  and 
to  attain  this  fineness  the  wire  is  drawn  through 


perforated  gems,  such  as  diamonds  or  rubies. 
The  fine  wire,  after  being  annealed,  is  flattened 
between  polished  steel  rollers.  Finally  the  flat 
wire,  or  rather  ribbon,  is  wound  over  yellow 
or  orange  colored  silk,  so  as  completely  to  en- 
velop it,  by  a  spinning  engine.  The  gold  thread 
-is  then  finished.  Some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  mela!  covering  or  "plate",  of  this  thread 
have  12  pennyweights  of  gold  to  the  pound  of 
silver  or  of  alloy.  Inferior  kinds  have  as  little 
as  2  pennyweights  to  the  pound,  and  still 
cheaper  sorts  of  thread  are  covered  with  flat- 
tened copper  wire  which  has  received  a  Ihin 
coating  of  electro-deposited  silver,  and  this 
afterward  receives,  on  the  outside  of  the  thread 
only,  a  still  thinner  electro- deposited  coating  of 
pold  —  two  grains  of  the  precious  metal  cover- 
mg  3,0(X)  square  inches  of  surface.  For  this 
very  cheap  kind  of  thread  yellow  cotton  is  used 
instead  of  silk. 

The  only  difference  between  gold  and  silver 
thread  is  that  the  thin  coating  of  gold  ie  want- 
ing on  the  latter.  Gold  thread  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  military  lace.  This,  however, 
is  a  woven  substance  and  not  true  lace;  but 
some  real  lace  is  made  both  of  gold  and  silver 
thread.  Both  kinds  of  thread  are  also  used  for 
facings  of  liveries,  and  for  ecclesiastical  robes, 
altar  cloths  and  banners.  These  and  other 
fabrics  are  either  embroidered  or  woven,  but 
often  only  in  part,  with  the  thread.  (See 
Brocade;  Dauask;  Embroidery).  Much  of 
the  *go!d  thread*  used  for  theatrical  dresses 
and  decorations  has  only  a  covering  of  Dutch 
metal,  and  the  'silver  thread*  in  these  is  spun 
with  a  covering  of  a  cheap  white  alloy,  having 
a  mere  film  of  silver  on  the  surface. 

GOLD  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 
Gold  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  small  amounts  occur  in  ocean  water  and 
in  many  rocks.  It  is  mostly  in  such  minute 
proportions,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  profit- 
ably extracted  and  only  the  more  concentrated 
deposits  can  be  utilized  and  some  of  these  only 
where  natural  conditions  are  favorable.  It  oc- 
curs in  all  formations  from  Archean  to 
Quaternaiv  and  in  part  in  association  with 
various  other  metals  as  silver,  copper,  tellurium, 
lead  and  iron.  The  pure  metal  usually  occurs  in 
connection  with  silica  or  quartz,  so  that  lode 
and  vein  gold  mining  is  generally  known  as 
quartz  mining.  Gold  has  always  been  precious 
and  difficult  to  obtain  and  never  has  been  found 
so  plentiful  as  to  still  the  desire  for  its  pos- 
session. In  its  search  and  exploitation,  nature 
has  generally  demanded  full  toll  in  labor  and 
effort.  With  early,  primitive  methods  only  the 
easily  accessible,  pure  gold  was  obtained,  but  as 
machinery  was  developed  and  processes  of  ex- 
fraction  perfected,  mining  was  extended  to  the 
less  rich  deposits.  This  development  has  pro- 
gressed in  other  lines  of  mining  so  that  within 
the  last  25  years  the  production  of  iron,  copper, 
coal  and  petroleum  has  been  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  previous  times. 

History  of  Gold  Mtaine.— The  earliest 
records  of  gold  mining  are  from  Egypt,  where 
pictorial  rock  carvings  indicate  the  breaking  up 
of  ore  by  stone  hammers,  its  grinding  in  stone 
mills,  and  treatment  with  water  on  stone  tables 
Shallow  earthen  dishes  were  used  for  final 
washings.  Inscriptions  on  monuments  indicate 
that  gold  washing  was  done  a?  early  as  4000 
h-  .1      CiOOglC 
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BX.  The  Ai^roitauts'  search  for  the  Golden 
Fleece  has  been  explained  by  ihe  fact  that 
fleeces  have  been  used  effectively  to  catch  fine 
gold  in  ditches  and  flumes,  and  when  much 
gold  dust  adheres  it  makes  a  veritable  golden 
fleece.  The  Argonauts  are  supposed  to  have 
made  their  quest  in  the  direction  of  the  famous 
gold  deposits  of  Colchis,  west  of  the  Caucasus. 
Herodotus,  484-425  B.C.,  refers  to  several  great 
gold  mining  centres  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Strabo, 
63  B.C,,  and  Pliny.  ■23-79  a.d.,  mention  ^old 
mining  in  many  different  places.  Pliny  gives 
many  details  of  ancient  placer  mining,  which 
was  extensive,  for  the  water  used  was  carried 
great  distances  by  long  ditches  which  crossed 
valleys  in  aqueducts.  In  places  ledges  were 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  trouehs  of  hol- 
lo wed-out  logs.  These  and  other  ancient 
writers  clearly  indicate  that  gold  mining  was 
carried  on  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Italy.  Greece, 
Spain,  France  and  India  before  the  Christian 
era. 

History  gives  no  reliable  records  of  the  out' 
puts  of  these  different  gold  fields,  but  doubtless 
they  wCTe  small  as  compared  with  modem  re- 
turns. Rome's  wealth  in  gold  increased  as  she 
took  possession  of  the  world,  and  finally  reached 
a  high  fi^re,  but  during  the  barbarian  in' 
visions  diis  accumulation  of  gold  was  scattered, 
and  gold  mining  languished  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  13lh  century  discoveries  in  the  Alps, 
Transylvania  and  various  parts  of  Spain  re- 
vived production.  In  the  16th  centuir  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Mexico.  Peru,  Colombia 
aid  Chile  gave  new  life  and  system  to  gold 
ndning  and  since  that  time  the  gold  production 
of  the  world  has  been  estimated  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy.  Considering,  however,  the 
great  part  that  metals  have  played  in  civiliza- 
tkin,  it  is  astoni^ii^  that  we  have  but  meager 
accoimts  of  the  details  of  their  obiainment. 
^^ricola's  'De  re  Metallica,'  in  1556,  gave  the 
fifst  extensive  and  reliable  information,  with 
naps  or  illustrations,  of  any  class  of  mining. 
This  work,  written  in  Latin  (translated  by  Mr. 
aid  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover),  is  the  beginning  of 
accurate  mining  and  metallurgical  literature. 
In  this  work  appliance^  and  methods  used  in 
both  alluvial  and  lode  mining  are  described 
and  illustrated.  It  shows  that  the  principles  of 
nany  of  the  modern  devices  use4  in  placer  and 
other  mining  had  long  been  known.  A  primi- 
tive stamp  mill  is  described,  also  the  use  of 
quicksilver,  retorting,  assaying,  melting  and 
refining  of  gold  and  silver.  The  relative  extent 
of  anaent  and  modern  gold  mining  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  output 
from  the  world's  mines,  with  average  annual 
pro^eJsive  showings  from  1493  to  1917.  in- 
clusive : 


The  contributions  of  the  most  important 
countries,  with  dates  of  initial  operations,  are 
approximately  Us  follows : 


CounUy  mQUoiu) 

.  UnitedStstB 13.913 

.  AuitoJi* 3.161 

.   Africa  (Witwntcnnnd 2,571; 

all  other  Africa  «1) 3,263 

.  RusuB  uid  Sberui 1,5M 

.   Colombia 939 

.  Bi»m1 7BT 

.  Mtiico 502 

.   China  and  Korea ill 

.  Austria-HuDBary 116 

.   Chils  and  Bolivia 199 

.  Briti«h  India I» 

.   Peru IM 

.  French.  British  and  Dutch 

Guiuw ISO 

,  Veneviela.  . 63 

Total $15.  SW 

le  abova  tabic  were  obtained  from   De 
>  to  1906  and  United  States  Director  oE 


nai  diwsveriMl  in  Califon 

Gold  mining  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
placer  mining  and  lode  or  quartz  mining. 

Placer  Mining. —  Placer,  known  also  as 
alluvial,  or  alluvium,  mining,  is  the  operation 
of  washing  gold  or  other  valuable  minerals 
from  gravel  or  sand,  which  is  mostly  alluvium 
deposited  by  a  stream  or  in  a  beach,  or  as  talus. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  De  Launay  that  be- 
tween 1848  and  1875,  87  per  cent  was  thus  ob- 
tained, but  lode  or  quartz  mining  has  increased 
so  that  in  1876  placer  mining  produced  only  65 
per  cent;  in  18W,  44  per  cent;  in  1905,  15  per 
cent.  In  the  future,  placer  mining  may  be- 
come still  less  imijortant.  New  deposits  can  be 
looked  for  only  in  sections  which  have  been 
covered  by  ice,  snow  and  marshy  turfs  in 
polar  regions;  in  forests  of  the  tropics;  in 
deserts,  high  valleys  and  mountain  chains. 
Further  returns  may  also  be  obtained  from 
gravels  too  poor  to  yield  profit  under  present 
conditions.  Placer  deposits  have  been  classified 
as  shallow,  deep,  creek,  hillside,  bench,  river 
bar,  gravel  plain  (tundra),  sea  beach,  lake  bed 
and  dry  placers.  Such  deposits  have  been  the 
easiest  to  work  tor  nature  has  done  the  major 
part  of  the  mining  and  reduction  work,  and 
man  has  the  concentrates  for  further  treat- 
ment. Nature's  process  was  erosion,  and  her 
tools,  clouds,  ram,  ice,  snow,  glaciers,  rills, 
torrents  and  rivers.  These  have  carved  out 
valleys,  built  up  flats  and  by  attritioti  milled  or 
ground  up  the  materials,  carrying  away  the 
softest  and  lightest.     Gold,  being  the  heaviest 


World  pBOftrcrioN  of  Gold,   1493  to  1917,  Inclusive. 


Total  for 

pnuoD  period 

I49J-1600 (501,640.000 

I6I)1-170« 606.315,000 

(701-1800 1 .  262 .  805 .000 

SSOI-IBSO 787.463,000 

i      /)e!l-1890 4.808.866.000 

1  ]g9l-1900 1. 101 .  141 ,  400 

I  Wl-mO 3 ,  780. 703 .  900 

J  1911-1917 3.173.691.018 

.'         Total »17.0M,  723,318 
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of  known  minerals,  exceptine  platinum  and  a 
few  other  rare  minerals,  naturally  works  to 
the  bottom  of  the  streams  xAi  the  coarser 
particles  cling  lo  the  bed  rock.  The  finer  the 
^old  dust  the  further  it  is  carried  down  the 
nver  systems. 

Most  placer  mining  is  3one  in  the  open  and 
largely  in  connection  with  modern  river  systems. 
Some  of  the  auriferous  deposits,  however,  are 
covered  by  lava  or  other  non-producting  cap- 
ping, which  necessitates  underground  working 
tunnels,  shafts,  drives,  slppes,  etc.  Such  min- 
ify is  known  as  drift  or  deeit-lead  mining  and 
it  has  been  done  extensively  in  California  and 
Australia.  In  most  cases  the  pay  dirt  is  in  a 
few  feet  of  gravel  neirt  to  the  bedrock,  but 
in  some  such  deposits  yields  high  returns. 
After  the  p:ravel  is  mined  and  brought  to  the 
surface  it  is  washed  on  floors  connected  with 
suitable  sluice  system.  Auriferous  gravel  de- 
posits with  thiclaiess  of  only  a  few  feet  or  in 
banks  of  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness  have 
been  worked  suc< 

contain  boulders         .  _..    ..     ...    ._ 

pebbles  graduating  in  siie  fn>m  a  few  inches 
m  diameter  to  fine  sands.  The  gold  occurs  in 
scales,  grains  or  nuggets,  and  all  particles  are 
smooth  and  rounded,  thus  differing  from  vein 
gold  which  is  sharp  and  angular,  and  often  the 
particles,  or  "colors,"  of  gold  dust  are  so  fine 
and  scaly  as  to  defy  ordinary  devices  of  catch- 
ment. The  nuggets  have  varied  in  site  from 
small  grains  to  the  Australian  ,  "Welcome 
stranger,"  weighing  2,520  ounces,  valued'  at 
about  $42,(XX).  The  largest  nu^et  found  in 
California  weighed  280  ounces.  In  Russia  the 
largest,  weighing  96  ounces,  was  found  near 
Miask.  The  Klondike  has  produced  an  85-ounce 
nugget.  The  greatest  proportion  of  gold  re- 
covered is  medium  ana  fine  gold  dust. 

Prospecting  Appliances.— '  The  miner's  pan, 
made  of  stiff  sheet  iroa  and  flat-bottomed;  the 
bateau,  made  of  wood  with  conical  bottom ;  and 
the  horn  spoon,  cut  out  of  ox  horns,  are  used 
for  testing  the  gravel  and  working  the  rich 
spots.  These,  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  beans 
and  bacon,  were  the  old-time  prospector's  out- 
fit For  small  hut  rich  -deposits  the  cradle  or 
rocker  and  Long  Tom  were  long  employed, 
but   now  they  are   rarely  used. 

Sluice  and  Sluice  Mining. — The  sluice  is 
the  mainstay  of  shallow  placer  mining.  It  is 
a  long  open  box,  made  of  rough  boards  usually 
in  sections  12  feet  long,  with  varying  width 
and  depth.  The  sides  are  protected  from  wear- 
ing by  wooden  liners  renewed  frequently. 
The  bottom  is  protected  and  made  effective 
for  gold  saving  by  a  series  of  transverse  or 
longitudinal  riffles,  or  as  in  hydraulic  sluices 
or  6umes,  with  wood  pavement  of  rounded 
blocks.  The  length  varies  with  grade  and 
other  natural  conditions  favorable  for  disposal 
of  tailings.  The  grades  used  vaiy  from  2 
inches  to  20  inches  per  box  (12  feet).  Mer- 
cury is  sprinkled  in  at  the  head  of  the  sluice 
after  wasting  has  been  in  pro^ss  a  short  time. 
The  charge  of  this  metal  varies  with  the  rich- 
ness of  gravel  and  (he  magnitude  of  the  work. 
A  stream  of  water  is  turned  in  at  the  head  of 
the  sluice  where  the  gravel  is  shoveled  or 
dumped  in.  The  amount  of  gravel  mined  and 
shoveled  per  man  varies  from  3  to  12  cubic 
yards  per  day.  In  sluice  mining  the  sluices 
can  be  shifted  to  suit  the  mining  or  the  gravel 


conveyed  to  the  sluice  by  different  appliances. 
At  many  workings  long  stationary  dutces  are 
constructed  with  drops  to  facilitate  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gravel  and  with  undercurrents  to 
classify  the  gravel  and  provide  spedai  treat- 
ment for  the  finer  and  heavier  material.  These 
devices  are  used  mostly  in  hydraulic  mining. 
The  riffles  are  taken  out  periodically,  the  gold 
washed   from   the   concentrates   ly  rocker   and 

Ean  and  the  mercury  separated  from  the  gold 
y  retorting. 

HTdruuIic  Mining. —  Hydraulic  mining  was 
introduced  in  California  in  1852,  to  deal  with 
huge  deposits  of  low-grade  gold  bearing  gratcl 
favorably    situated    for    oblaitung    the 


that  abundant  water  supply  should  be  availaUe. 
Hydraulic  mi  nine  differs  from  large  scale 
sintcing  only  in  that  instead  of  using  pick  aad 
shovel  for  mining  and  dumping  the  gravel  iiilo 
the  gold  saving  sluices,  the  water  excavates  ike 
gravel  and  dibris  and  conveys  them  into  lar^e 
and  strongly  constructed  sluices.  Water  is 
brought  to  the  gravel  deposits  in  ditches  aad 
flumes  from  reservoirs  or  streams  many  miles 
distant  and  at  such  a  height  that  it  can  be  used 
under  a  head  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  is 
conducted  in  pipes  to  "monitors'  which  throw 
great  jets  of  water  on  the  gravel  banks,  some 
of  which  are  from  300  to  400  feet  high.  The 
nozzles  of  the  larger  monitors  are  from  8  to  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  throw  a  stream  of  from 
3,000  lo  S,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  gravel 
banks  are  prepared  for  the  washing  by  a  loos- 
ening by  explosives.  These  are  used  in  a  T  sys- 
tem of  small  tunnels  driven  into  the  banks,  the 
entering  one  being  used  for  tamping,  and  the 
cross  drifts  for  the  reception  of  a  heavy  charfte 
of  black  powder  or  low-grade  dynamite  sufflcieni 
to  shake  up  but  not  scatter  the  gravel.  After 
the  jets  ot  water  have  played  upon  the  banks 
for  a  while,  lar^e  boulders  and  lumps  of  pipe 
day  remain  which  have  to  be  drilled  asd 
shattered  by  explosives  lo  allow  the  water  to 
convey  them  to  the  sluices.  To  wash  a  cubic 
yard  of  gravel,  from  50O  to  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  is  required.  Under  most  favorable 
natural  conditions  and  suitable  equipment, 
operating  costs  have  been  as  low  as  three  cents 

?er  yard,  but  for  most  deposits,  large  outlays 
or  the  purchase  of  rights,  storage  and  con- 
veyance of  the  water,  and  for  sluices  and  tun- 
nels, etc.,  are  necessary  to  yield  satistactop' 
results.  In  1862  all  hydraulic  mining  in  Cafi- 
fomia  dumping  tailings  into  the  Sacramento 
River  was  enjomed  as  detrimental  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  and  the  ■slikens"  or  fine 
sediment  assumed  injurious  to  the  farm  lands 
in  the  valley.  This  has  been  a  serious  set  back 
to  hydraulic  mining. 

Gold  DredginK-— Gold  dredpng  originated 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  early  as  1865, 
but  the  endless  bucket  chain  system  was  not 
started  there  tmti!  1882.  In  Montana  this  sys- 
tem wy  started  In  1894,  and  in  California  in 
1896.  The  dredges  were  used  first  in  active 
running  water,  as  in  river  beds,  and  later  to 
work  ground  in  benches  or  below  drainage  not 
profitable  or  possible  by  the  sluice  system. 

A  gold  dredge  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  with 
the  forward  part  of  the  hull  so  divided  as  lo 
form  a  well  in  which  the  ladder  and  bucket 
chain  may  be  raised  or  lowered.     Upon  the 
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boat  is  mounted  a  dig^ng  ladder  and  chain  of 
buckets;  a  disintegrating  and  screening  appa- 
ratus ;  a  system  of  sluice  and  other  gold  saving 
devices;  pumps,  anchoring  and  moving  arrange- 
ments ;  a  stacker  (or  the  disposal  of  the  coarser 
gravd,  and  motors,  winches,  gearing,  etc.  The 
early  dredges  were  small  and  driven  by  steam 
power,  but  the  best  ones  now  iise  electric 
power  and  have  been  so  enlarged  and  perfected 
that  they  have  been  able  to  dig  gravel  from  50 
to  80  feet  below  water  level  at  the  rate  of  from 
300,000  to  400,000  cubic  yards  a  month,  with 
an  operating  cost  of  from  three  to  six  cents 
per  yard.  The  outlay  for  such  dredges  is  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000.  The  main  dredging  fields 
now  are  California,  Alaska,  &)lombia.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  output  from  all 
dredging  operations  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  start  to  the  end  of  1916,  amotmted  to 
$120,103,117.  In  Alaska,  sluice  dredRing,  as 
also  drift  mining,  is  impeded  and  made  costly 
by  the  necessi^  of  thawing  frozen  ground  by 
jets  of  dry  steam  which  is  applied  through 
pipes,  also  called  points,  driven  in  the  gravel. 

Before  starting  dredging,  the  ground  is 
prospected  by  shallow  pita  or  drilled  by  Key- 
stone drills,  a  light  self-contained  machine 
capable  of  boring  a  six-inch  hole  to  moderate 
depths  and  of  saving  samples  of  the  material 
passing  through.  In  placer  mining  the  most 
valuable  minerals  associated  with  gold  are  plati- 
num, found  chiefly  in  Russia,  Colombia  and 
California,  and  tin  (cassiteriie),  found  princi- 
pally in  Australia.  The  most  abundant  mineral 
association,  however,  is  magnetite  (black  sand), 
garnet,  zircon  (white  sand)  and  monazite 
(yellow  sand). 

Lode,  Vein  or  QuAitz  Mining.^  The  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  mining  lode  gold  ores 
apply  as  well  to  those  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin  and  zinc.  The  first  requirement  is  accurate 
sampling  and  assaying,  valuation,  of  the  deposit 
and  the  determination  of  the  scale  of  working; 
second,  prospecting,  including  diamond  drill- 
ing, temporary  shafts,  winzes  and  raises ; 
and  third,  developing  and  exploiting  the  de- 
posit underground.  This  brings  in  its  train 
the  consideration  of  the  size  and  nature 
of  opening  into  the  mine,  whether  fay  tunnel  or 
entry,  or  mcline ;  rectangular,  round  or  octag- 
onal shafts ;  also  whether  cars,  skips,  ca^es, 
kibbles  or  buckets  should  be  used  in  the  hoist- 
ing ways.  The  system  of  stations  involves 
loading  devices,  levels,  cross-cuts  and  drifts 
from  the  main  openings.  For  exploitation  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  winzes,  raises, 
and  advisability  of  overhand,  underhand,  long 
wall,  rill  or  shrinkage  slropes ;  sub-level,  top- 
slicing  or  other  caving  svstems ;  and  whether 
the  support  of  the  ground  should  be  by  pillars, 
sjiuare  set  timber  or  stalls,  waste  rock,  cribs  of 
timber  and  waste  and  tailings. 

In  the  matter  of  mechanical  equipment,  the 
type  of  hoisting  or  winding  engines  aod  the 
probable  output  and  depth  of  their  working  has 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  also  the  advisability 
of  the  use  of  steam,  electricity,  water  or  gas,  as 
source  of  power.  It  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  diJect  steam  pumps,  rod  driven 
pumps  (Cornish),  hydraulic,  compressed  air  or 
electrically  driven  pomps,  are  preferable.  Bail- 
ing by  tanks  attached  to  the  winding  engines 
is  often  expedient  and  in  some  cases  gives  ex- 
cellent results.    In  underground  transportation 
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or  tramming,  the  problems  of  the  use  of  mm 
power,  compressed-air  locomotives,  electric- 
storage  locomotives  and  electrical  haulage  pre- 
sent themselves.  Drilling  and  explosives  are 
vexed  subjects.  Hand  drilling  until  recently 
was  the  method  most  in  use;  now  most  of  the 
boring  is  done  by  air  drills,  the  two  main  types 
being,  first,  the  use  of  the  drill  as  the  piston 
extension,  and  second,  the  action  of  the  piston 
as  a  hammer  striking  the  head  of  the  drill.  The 
sizes  of  the  piston  and  weight  of  the  drills  are 
matters  of  much  import.  Air  compressors  are 
of  divers  makes  and  are  driven  either  by  steam, 
water,  electric  or  gas  power,  (^reat  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  grades  of  explosives  to 
be  used  in  different  deposits.  The  advisability 
of  the  systems  are  greatly  dependent  on  the 
nature  and  class  of  the  deposit  and  the  economic 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  re^on.  These  and 
many  other  details  connected  with  the  technique 

mining  are  more  fully  treated  and  explained 

J :^^  fa.v.). 

The  treatment 
depends  greatly  upon  their  rich- 
ciations  with  other  minerals,  their 
gangues  and  rock  embediments  and  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  district  in  which  the 
work  is  perfortned. 

An  outline  of  the  ordinary  reduction  and 
recovery  can  best  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  Elimination  of  waste;  con- 
veyance to  mill  or  reduction  plant;  rock  break- 
ing ;  crushing ;  amalgamation ;  concentration ; 
chemical  treatment,  chlorination,  cyanide; 
treatment  of  amalgam,  zinc  precipitates,  bullion, 
refining.  The  site  of  a  reduction  plant  is'  in- 
fluenced by  the  topography  of  the  country,  the 
relationshif)  of  mine,  mill  and  water  supply,  also 
transportation  facilities.  The  ideal  situation  is 
when  the  mine  outlet  and  mill  are  close  together 
upon  a  hillside,  with  slope  allowing  gravity 
movement  of  the  ore  pulp  and  tailings.  This 
is  rarely  obtainable,  but  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  on  flat  ground  with  suitable  machinery. 

Blimination  of  Waste. —  The  elimination  of 
waste  before  treatment  was  tn  early  practice 
largely  effected  by  hand-picking  the  ore  on 
dressing  floors ;  in  more  modem  practice  the 
coarser  ore,  after  screening,  is  dumped  upon 
revolving  annular  tables,  or  belts,  where  it  is 
washed  and  the  hand-sorted  ore  scraped  or 
dumped  into  bins  or  rock  breakers.  In  this 
way  often  a  large  per  cent  of  the  rock  hoisted 
is  not  sent  to  the  mill  and  the  grade  of  the  ore 
treated  is  correspondingly  raised.  Thispolicyof 
sorting  is  of  doubtful  benefit  when  the  cost  of 
reduction  is  small,  as  there  must  always  be  some 
(^td  in  the  waste  selected,  as  also  added  cost 
irom  the  sorting.  In  some  mines  sorting  and 
packing  of  waste  is  done  undergroimd. 

Conveyance  to  Mill  or  RedtictiOD  Plant. — 
The  mills  are  often  some  distance  from  the 
mines  and  made  to  serve  several  shafts,  outlet 
adits  and  tunnels,  or  a  mill  may  be  consolidated 
with  the  hoisting  appliances  of  one  shaft  or 
tunnel.  The  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
far  from  the  mill  and  various  methods  of  trans- 
portation, as  pack  animals,  carts,  wagons,  tram 
cars,  gravity  inclines,  aerial  conveyors,  loco- 
motives and  electrical  haulage,  may  be  resorted 
to.  At  some  mines  a  head  frame  of  a  shaft, 
or  the  dump  from  a  tunnel,  and  a  mill  have 
been  joined  together  so  that  the  mine  hoist 
dumps  the  ore  at  such  a  hei(^t  that  it  can  be 
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sorted,  the  rock  and  ore  broken  in  rock 
breakers  and  the  ore  run  by  gravity  direct 
into  the.  mill  bins. 

Rock  Breaking.-- There  are  two  classes  of 
rock-breaking  machines  in  general  use  —  jaw 
breakers  with  reciprocating  motion  and  the 
gyratory  crusher.  The  breakers  are  often 
placed  over  the  mill  bins,  sometimes  in  the 
head  frames  of  the  shafts,  now  more  common 
in  plants  to  themselves,  and  the  broken  rock 
conveyed  to  the  mill  bins  by  cars  or  conveyors. 
In  the  larger  size  of  crushers  the  rock  as 
dumped  from  skip,  or  car,  is  led  to  them  in 
chutes.  In  some  installations  there  are  two 
sizes  of  crushers  so  that  the  ore  can  be  finer 
cnished  before  reaching  the  stamps  or  other  fine 
crushers.  In  some  mines  the  primary  rock 
breakers  are  placed  underground. 

Crushing. —  The  earliest  crushing  machine 
in  use  in  America  was  the  Arrastra,  being  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  as  the  Patio  process, 
about  1557,  It  is  an  apparatus  for  grinding 
and  mixing  ores  by  means  of  heaiy  stones 
dragged  around  upon  a  circular  bed  paved  with 
stones,  and  charged  with  mercury.  It  was 
cheaply  constructed  and  worked  by  animal 
power;  it  ground  very  finely  and  often  gave 
very  high  extractions.  Except  for  prospecting, 
it  is  almost  obsolete,  as  the  output  from  it  is 
so  limited  and  modern  crushing  machinery  so 
improved.  The  stamp  battery  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  fine  crusher.  A  stamp  is  a  heavy 
iron  or  steel  pestle,  raised  by  a  cam  keyed  on 
a  horizontal  revolving  shaft  and  lei  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  They  are  ranged  in  line  in  groups 
of  five,  having  a  mortar  box  in  common.  The 
box  is  made  of  heavy  cast  iron,  especially  strong 
and  solid  at  the  bottom.  The  pestle  is  shod 
with  a  removable  iron  or  steel  shoe,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar  dad  with  iron  or  steel 
blocks  known  as  dies.  Water  and  ore  are  fed 
into  the  mortars  continuously,  the  water  by 
pipes  and  the  ore  by  automatic  feeders.  The 
blows  of  the  stamps  splash  the  water  and  pulp 
against  screens  set  in  the  side  of  the  mortar 
box  and  the  ore  after  being  crushed  to  the  re- 
quired size  thus  ejected.  The  height  of  drop 
of  the  stamp  is  usually  five  to  seven  inches,  the 
number  of  drops  per  minute  about  90  and  the 
size  of  screening  or  perforated  plates  varying 
frotn  40  mesh  (o  the  inch  to  perforations  as 
large  as  one-quarter  inch.  The  stamps  vary 
in  weight  from  100  to  2,000  pounds,  only  the 
very  early  stamps  were  as  light  as  100,  and  only 
South  African  as  heavy  as  2,000.  The  most 
common  weight  is  between  1,000  and  1,500 
pounds,  and  with  crushing  capacity  between 
three  and  five  tons  to  the  stamp  in  24  hours. 
The  heavy  stamps  with  one-Quarter  inch  screen 
apertures  and  supplemented  by  fine  grinding 
tube  mills  have  crushed  20  tons  to  the  stamp. 
Crushing  rolls,  Huntington  mills  and  ball  mills 
have  been  used  to  replace  the  stamp  mil!  and 
under  certain  favorable  conditions  nave  given 
excellent  results,  but  as  a  whole  the  stamp  mill 
may  still  be  considered  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  device. 

'  Amalgamation. —  The  pulp  or  discharge 
from  the  mortar,  or  lube  null,  passes  over  cop- 
per plates.  These  plates  are  commonly  15  feet  by 
4  feet  9  inches  and  given  a  grade  of  one  and 
ore-quarter  inches  per  foot,  sometimes  made 
shorter  in  two  or  three  sections  with  slight  drops 


between.  The  plates  are  treated  with  quicksilver 
and  dressed  so  that  the  gold  amalgam  formed  on 
the  plates  is  made  use  of  to  catch  more  gold. 
the  quicksilver  is  fed  partially  into  the  mortar 
which  is  sometimes  supplied  vrilh  inside  plates, 
and  also  the  outside  plates  are  sprinkled  with 
quicksilver,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  »3ld  in  the  ore.  The  amalgam  on 
the  plates  ^oald  be  neither  too  hard  nor  soft. 
Geanups  of  amalgam  are  made  daily,  and  the 
amalgam  squeezed  in  cloths  or  chamois  skins  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  excess  quicksilver.  The 
amalgam  is  then  stored  for  periodical  retorting. 
The  amount  of  recovery  by  amalgamation 
varies  from  90  per  cent  for  very  rich  free-mill- 
ing ores  to  only  30  or  40  per  cent  for  complex 
ores;  the  average  for  the  Witwatersrand  con- 
glomerates was  about  60  per  cent  A  higher 
percentage  of  amalgamation  is  obtainable  by 
finer  grinding  and  longer  contact  with  mercury, 
as  by  the  Arrastra  and  Patio  processes  employed 
in  South  America,  and  amalgamation  pans. 

Concentration.— The  mill  pulp  after  pass- 
ing over  amalgamated  plates,  or  sometimes  di- 
rectly from  the  battery,  is  subject  to  classifica- 
tion and  concentration  of  the  small  percentage 
of  the  coarse  and  heavier  materials  which  carry 
much  of  the  remaining  gold.  The  amount  of 
gold  so  obtained  is  dependent  npon  the  charac- 
ter and  treatment  of  the  ore  and  varies  greatly. 
In  some  cases  concentration  is  omitted  and  the 
ore  directly  treated  by  the  cyanide  process.  In 
early  practice,  after  amalgamation,  concentrates 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  rough  blankets 
placed  on  inclined  planes  and  frequently  washed 
and  renewed.  The  practice  of  concentration 
was  further  developed  by  the  use  of  convex 
and  concave  buddies  and  the  use  of  large  areas 
of  canvas  on  inclined  floors  frequently  hosed 
down  and  cleaned.  More  perfect  concentration 
is  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  Frue  and  other 
vanners,  on  which  concentrates  are  caught  and 
subjected  to  slow  constant  longitudinal  and 
slight  rapid  side-shake  movements.  Percussion 
tables,  such  as  the  gilt-edge  concentrator,  with 
an  end  bump,  were  often  used ;  as  also  Wtlfley 
tables,  with  riffles  and  smooth  surface,  and  lon- 
^ludinal  jerking  action ;  and  Hartz  and  other 
jigs,  especially  useful  for  coarse-cntshed  ore. 
Hydraulic  classifiers  are  used  for  obtainmcnt 
of  concentrates  as  well  as  for  the  separation  of 
sands  and  slimes  for  cyanide  treatment.  There 
are  several  kinds  in  use  — the  5l)itzkasten,  an 
inverted  pyramid  box  into  which  the  pulp 
stream  enters  at  one  side  and  is  discharged  at 
ihe  other,  and  the  coarser  material  drawn  ofT 
at  the  apex.  The  regulation  of  the  settlement 
is  effected  by  baffles,  the  angle  of  sides  of  the 
box  and  the  discharge  valve  at  bottom.  The 
Spitzlutte  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Spitz- 
kasten,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  ascending 
current  of  water  at  the  apex  and  modification 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  pointed  box.  The 
cone  classifier  works  on  the  same  principle  but 
with  perfected  details.  The  Dorr  classifier  is 
in  the  form  of  an  inclined  trough,  open  at  one 
end,  in  which  mechanically  operated  rakes  are 
placed  to  remove  the  heavy  material  as  fast  as 
it  settles,  the  liquid  and  slimes  overflowing  at 
Ihe  closed  end. 

Flotation. —  The  flotation  i>rocess  is  the 
most  modern,  licw  and  interesting  method  of 
concentration.    The   Elmore  process,   in    1897, 
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demonstrated  on  a  practical  scale  that  by  using 
residuum  oil  in  die  crushing  of  ore,  sul- 
phides and  metallic  particles  could  be  floated 
on  top  of  a  pulp  stream,  skimmed  and 
treated  as  concentrates,  and  the  earthy  and 
stone   materials   kept   at   the   bottom   and   dis" 


ess  is  being  extensively  used.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  film  suspension,  oil  buoyancy 
and  bubble  levitalion.  The  latter  phase  de- 
pends upon  the  aid  of  bubbles  of  gas  which  by 
attaching  themselves  to  particles  of  minerals 
buoy  them  to  the  surface.  For  a  aetailed  ex- 
planation of  the  various  devices  of  flotation, 
special  ■literature  should  be  consulted. 

Chemical  treatment,  chlorination,  cyanide. 
—  The  chlorination  process —  one  of  the  early 
attempts  at  chemical  treatment  of  gold  ores  — 
has  been  extensively  used  since  1850  for  ex- 
tracting gold  from  concentrates.  It  has  prac- 
tically given  place  to  the  cyanide  process.  The 
Plattner  process,  originated  in  Freiberg  in  1848^ 
is  the  best  known.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that 
chlorine  readily  attacks  gold  and  forms  soluble 
gold  chloride,  which  is  precipitated  by  suitable 
reagents.  It  requires  that  the  sulphide  concen- 
trates should  be  subjected  to  a  dead  roastin 
reverberatory  furnaces  before  the  chlorine 
treatment  is  given;  it  also  requires  that  the 
vats  have  removable  tops  that  may  be  closed 
and  sealed.  Besides  the  Plattner  there  are 
several  barrel  chlorination  processes,  the  best 
known  being  the  Thies.  In  this  process  chlorine 
gas  is  generated  inside  the  barrel  by  means  of 
bleaching  powder  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
fas  presstjrc  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  maintained. 

The  cyanide  process  is  based  on  the  facts 
that  dilute  cyanide  solutions  will  dissolve  the 
precious  metals  from  their  ores  when  finely 
crushed,  and  that  when  gold  in  solution  is 
brought  in  contact  with  zinc  it  will  be  precip- 
itated. It  is  also  possible  to  separate  the  ^old 
from  the  solution  electrically  by  using  iron 
anodes  and  sheet  lead  cathodes.  The  Siemens- 
Halske  process  on  this  principle  achieved  some 
success,  but  is  unable  as  a  rule  to  compete  com- 
mercially with  zinc  precipitatioa  Patents  for 
cyanide  extraction  were  taken  out  in  Great 
Britain  as  early  as  1840  and  in  the  United 
States  in  1867,  but  it  was  not  until  1887, 
through  the  investigations  and  experiments  of 
J.  S.  McArthur  and  R.  W.  Forrest  that  the 
n^anide  process  showed  practical  results. 
These  investigators  demonstrated  the  benefit  of 
usin^  very  weak-  solutions  of  cyanide  and  the 
preapitation  on  linc  shavings  confined  in  boxes 
through  which  the  solution  flowed,  McArthur 
and  Alfred  lames,  in  South  Africa,  worked  out 
a  successful  system  of  economic  treatment, 
which,  though  since  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved in  detail,  embodied  the  basic  fun- 
damentals. The  benefit  of  fine  grinding  or 
crushing  was  clearly  realized  by  them  in  the 
early  days,  though  not  so  completely  applied  as 
later. 

The  cyanide  process  has  been  a  great  help  in 
the  eittension  of  gold  and  silver  mining.  On 
the  Witwatersrand  it  has  been  especially  bene- 
ficial in  that  the  gold  occurs  in  such  fine  parti- 
cles that  extraction  of  only  S5  to  65  per  cent 
could  he  obtained  by  amalgamation,  with  but 
simJI  addition  by  concentration  and  chlorina* 


tion.  By  amBlgamation  and  cjranide  treatment, 
however,  about  94  per  cent  is  now  obtained. 
Most  gold  and  silver  ores  are  amenable  to 
c^nide  treatment,  though  antimony  combina- 
tions are  very  detrimental  'and  the  association 
writh  tellurium  may  require  preliminary  roast- 
ing or  very  fine  grinding.  The  field  of  the 
cyanide  process  has  constantly  widened  since  its 
introduction  in  South  Africa  in  1890,  and  there 
have  been  many  developments  iu  its  detail s._ 
The  flow  sheets  of  the  mills  and  cyanide  works' 
vary  in  the  same  as  well  as  diSerent  mining 
districts.  The  pulp  is  classified  into  sands  and 
slimes  and  separate  treatment  given  to  each. 
For  details  of  the  process  see  works  mentioned 
in  references. 

Treatment  of  Amalgam,  Zinc  Prectpitatea, 
Bnllion,  Refining. — The  gold  in  the  amalgam 
is  separated  by  retorting;  that  is,  mercury  is 
vaporized  by  heat,  and  condensed  in  cooled 
pipes.  The  gold  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
sponge  which  is  melted  with  suitable  fluxes^  in 
graphite  crucibles  and  poured  into  bulliou 
molds.  Gold  bullion  contains  some  silver, 
copper  and  other  metals,  which  are  separated 
at  mints  or  private  refineries,  by  sulphunc  acid, 
chlorine  gas  or  electrolytic  treatments.  See 
Ei jcraocH  EMiCAL  Industries. 

The  zinc  precipitate  is  in  the  form  of  im- 
pure brown  powder  or  filter-press  cakes.  It  is 
treated  in  various  ways;  viz.:  (1)  By  direct 
fusion  with  fluxes;  (2)  roasting  followed  by 
fusion;  (3)  treatment  with  acid,  followed  by 
fusion  with  or  without  roasting;  (4)  reverber- 
atory furnace,  lead  fusion  and  cupellation ;  (5) 
blast  furnace,  lead  fusion,  then  cupellatioa 
Both  rich  gold  ores  and  concentrates,  especially 
when  associated  with  lead  or  copper,  are 
treated  directly  in  smelters.  Considerable  gold 
is  also  recovered  from  copper  and  lead  smelt- 
ing in  which  gold  is  a  small  by-product  and 
incidentally  recovered  in  refining. 

Geographical  Dutribution  of  Gold  Mining. 
—  The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of 
gold  production.  It  also  indicates  that  the  out- 
put has  reached  its  zenith  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  now  has  a  downward  tendency. 
The  output  for  1917,  given  at  $423,590,200, 
is  approximately  6.7  per  cent  less-  than  the  out- 
put for  1916.  The  table  gives  the  percentage  of 
production  for  all  countnes  for  1913,  and  shows 
that  the  territory  of  the  Entente  Allies  pro- 
duced 91,3  per  cent  and  that  of  the  Centr^ 
Powers  only  0,6  per  cent  of  the  world's  gold. 

The  greatest  gold  mining  district  in  the 
world  is  the  Witwatersrand,  Transvaal,  South 
Africa.  The  principal  mines  are  in  an  area 
about  30  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide.  The 
ore  is  in  conglomerate  beds  included  in  a  sand- 
stone and  quartzite  succession,  which  though 
somewhat  faulted  is  so  uniform  as  to  permit 
one  mine  opening  into  another.  Although  the 
conglomerate  deposits  were  ori^nally  of  placer 
origin,  the  sharp  crystalline  nature  of  the  ^old 
indicates  secondiry  deposition  or  reduction. 
Some  shafts  are  more  than  5,000  feet  deep. 
Production  in  31  years  has  been  abottt  $2,500,- 
000,000.  The  yield  per  ton  has  decreased  from 
$12  in  1890,  at  cost  of  $10,25  per  ton,  to 
$6,40  in  1916,  w^Ih  cost  of  $4,50  per  ton.  The 
total  dividends  have  been  about  24  per  cent  of 
the  output.  The  largest  force  emplcmd  has 
been  about  200,000  natives  and  2&,000  Euro- 
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The  United  States,  including  Alaska,  ranks 
next  to  South  Africa  in  production.  The  out- 
put in  1916  was  $92,590,300.  _  Of  this  ahout  25 
per  cent  was  from  placer  mining  and  more  than 
half  of  which  was  from  dredging  operations. 
Yields   and  costs  vary  in   different    districis. 


nction  undietributal. 

The  greatest  producers  are  mines  of  low  or 

moderate  values  in  large,  massive  ore  bodies, 
with  favorable  conditions  for  economical  work- 
ing. A  conspicuous  example  is  the  Homestake 
Mine  in  South  Dakota,  which,  since  1875,  has 
produced  over  $147,000,000,  with  a  yield  under 
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$4  per  ton,  and  costs  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 
Dividends  of  27  per  cent  of  tlie  output  have 
been  paid  The  Alaska  Tre%dwell  group  of 
mines,  on  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  and  the 
Alasla  Gold  and  Alaska  Juneau,  which  arc 
situated  opposite,  have  the  record  of  the  world 
for  the  lowest  lode-mining  costs.  The  Tread- 
well  group  treated  25,000.000  tons,  yielding 
|2.3?  per  ton,  with  total  costs  of  $1.42  per  ton. 
The  Alaska  Gold  in  1916  produced  about  2,- 
000,000  tons,  with  a  yield  of  97  cents,  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  73  cents.  The  Fortlantl,  a  tellu- 
ride  mine,  in  Colorado,  where  working  costs 
are  high,  hasproduced  $40,000  000  worth  of  ore, 
averaging  $2/  per  ton,  and  declared  dividends 
of  only  ZO  per  cent  The  phenomenally  rich 
ore  of  the  Goldfield  Consolidated,  Nevada, 
though  producing  $50,000,000,  has  fallen  in 
seven  or  eight  years  from  $38  per  ton  to  $7.52 
per  ton  in  1916. 

The  yearly  production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States,  by  States,  from  1914  to  1917,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


and  which  has  attained  a  depth  of  5,900  feet, 
vertically. 

From  the  4th  to  the  15th  centuries  "Chemia,* 
or  alchemy,  flourished  and  was  busied  in  the 
attetnpt  to  transmute  base  metals  into  gold  and 
silver.  The  alchemists,  thou^  they  failed  in 
their  main  object,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  improved  the  metal- 
lui^y  of  the  metals.  The  gold  seekers  have 
been  instrumental  also  in  the  discovery  and 
opening  up  of  lands  in  new  countries  and  the 
spreading  of  knowledge.  The  ^old  miner  has 
Uaied  the  trail  for  civilization  m  many  lands. 
It  has  been  well  said,  *Trade  follows  the  flag, 
it  is  true,  but  the  flag  follows  the  pick* 

Bibliography. — Mining  and  Mode  of  Occur- 
rence and  Distrilmtion  of  Gold:  Emmons. 
S.  P.,  and  Becker,  G.  P.,  'Precious  Metals> 
(Vol.  XIII  of  Census  Reports  of  1880,  Wash- 
ington 1885):  Foster,  C.  LeN.j  'The  Ele- 
ments of  Mining  and  Quarrying'  (1903) ; 
Hoover,  H.  C,  'Principles  of  Mining*  (1909)  ; 
"  'Mineral     Deposits"     (1913); 
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in  1859  and  worked  extensively  for  30  to 
35  years,  and  produced  over  $470,000,000,  of 
whid)  about  $190,000,000  was  gold.  The  work- 
ing costs  were  very  high.  Mount  Morgan 
Mine,  in  Queensland,  is  a  great  gold  and  copper 
deposit.  It  was  started  as  a  gold  mine  in  1882 
as  an  open-cut  working,,  in  a  siliceous  gossan 
capping  of  a  copper  sulphide  deposit  It  is  now 
being  largely  exploited  for  copper.  It  has 
yielded  in  dividends  about  $43,000,000.  Its 
costs  have  been  high.  The  Waihi  Gold  Mine, 
in  New  Zealand,  started  in  1887.  is  still  work- 
ing, and  has  yielded  over  $30,000,000.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  mines  to  successfully  use  the 
cyanide  treatment.  The  Mysore  mine  in  India 
has  worked  since  1880,  has  been  a  big  producer 
for  a  narrow  lode  and  is  still  operating  with 
shafts  over  4,000  feet  deep.  The  deepest  and 
longest-worked  gold  mine  in  the  world  is  the 
Saint  John  del  Rey,  Brazil,' worked  since  1830, 
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"Gold;  Its  Occurrence  and  Extractioti'  (with 
a  bibliography,  London  1882);  Lock.  G.  W., 
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(Vol.  I,  London  1880)  ;  Rand  Metallurgists, 
•Text-Book  of  Rand  Metallurgical  Practice>  (2 
vols.,  2d  ed,  1913) ;  Richards,  R.  H.,  •Ore 
Dressing>  (2  vols.,  1903)  ;  id.,  'Text  Book  of 
Ore  Dressing'  (New  York  1911);  Rickard, 
T.  A.,  'Variations  in  (ioId-Milling>  (New  York 
1895);  Rose  T.  K.,  'The  Precious  Metals, 
comprising  Gold,  Silver  and  Platinum'  (Lon- 
don 1909)  ;  Rose,  Sir  T.  K.,  <The  Metallurgy 
of  Gold'   (1915). 

Placer  Mining: — Bowie,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  'Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Mining  in  Califor- 
nia>  (New  York  1885);  Janin,  Charles.  'Gold 
Dredging  in  the  United  States'  (Bureau  of 
Mines,  Bull.  127,  1918)  ;  Jennings,  H.,  'History 
and  Development  of  Ckild  Dredging  in  Mon- 
tana' (Bureau  of  Mines.  Bull.  121,  1915)  ;  Long- 
ridge,  C.  C,  'Hydraulic  Mining'  (London 
1903  and  1905);  i±,  'Gold  Dredging'  (London 
1905)  ;  Purington,  C.  W..  'Hydraulic  Elevator 
Work  on  Anvil  Creek.  Nome,  Alaska'  (London 
1913)  ;  Weatherbe,  D'Arcy.  "Dredging  for  Gold 
in  California'  (San  Francisco  190?)  ;  Whitney, 
J.  D.,  'Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California'  (Cambridge,  1880). 

Cyanide  Process:  Bain,  H.  Foster,  'More 
Recent  Cyanide  Practice' (San  Francisco  1910) ; 
Clennell,  J.  E.,  'Cyanide  Handbook'  (New 
York  1910);  id.,  'Chemistry  of  Cyanide  Solu- 
tions resulting  from  the  Treatment  of  Ores' 
(2d  ed..  New  York  1910)  ;  Fulton.  Chas.  H., 
'Cyaniding  Process  in  the  Black  Hills,  South 
Dakota'  (Bull.  5,  S.  Dak.  School  of  Mines, 
1902) ;  James,  A„  'Cyanide  Practice'  (3d  ed., 
London  1903)  ;  Julian,  H.  F.,  and  Smart,  K, 
'Cyaniding  Gold  and  Silver  Ores,'  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don 1911);  MacFarren.  H.  W.,  'Cyanide  Prac- 
tice' (New  York  and  London  19)2)  ;  Park, 
Jas.,  'The  Cyanide  Process  of  Gold  Extraction' 
(Auckland  and  Melbourne  1896;  London,  5th 
ed.,  1913);  Rickard.  T.  A^  'Recent  Cyanide 
Practice'  (San  Francisco  1907). 

Statistics  of  Gold  Production  mtd  Consump- 
tion: Launw,  L.  de,  'The  World's  (rt>ld' 
(translated  by  O,  C.  Williams,  London  1908) ; 
'Mineral  Resources,  United  States'  (U.  S. 
(kological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Soet- 
beer,  A.,  'Malerialen  zur  Eriauterung  and 
Beurteilung  der  wirlscha  ft  lichen  Edelmetallver- 
haltnisse  imd  der  Wah run gsf rage'  (Berlin 
1886)  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Mint  (London)  ;  Reports  of  Chamber 
of  Mines  of  Transvaal. 

Flotation  Process: —  Rickard.  T.  A.,  and 
Ralston.  O.  C.  'Flotation'  (Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  1917). 

HENNEtf  Jennings. 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  United  Stales  Bu- 

GOLD  ORES.    See  Gold  Mining. 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE,  an  annual  cru- 
ciferous plant  (Camelina  sativa),  with  abun- 
dant yellow  flowers,  called  "cameline*  by  the 
French  and  *dotter»  in  Germany.    It  is  a  weed 


in  lint-fields,  but  is  also  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  in  its  seeds.  Its 
seeds  and  oil-cake  are,  however,  inferior  to 
those  of  flax,  rape  or  colza.  The  stems  are 
used  for  thatch,  and  made  into  brooms ;  and 
their  fibres  are  sometimes  woven  into  very  coarse 
cloth  and  packing-paper.  The  seeds  are  used 
for  emollient  [loultices.  C.  dentata  is  similar, 
but  is  not  cultivated. 

GOLD  RBSBRVE.  See  Basks  and  Bank- 
ing—  Federal  Reserve  System. 

GOLD   STANDARD    BILL.     See   Gold 

COINAGE. 

GOLD  STANDARD  AND  GOLD  PRO- 
DUCTION. The  metal  gold  is  the  only  sub- 
stance of  which  the  earth  is  composed  Qiat  is 
freely  accepted  in  return  for  all  services  and 
in  exchange  for  all  other  kinds  of  property  by 
every  race  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  world's  standard  of  value;  llie  one  com- 
modity the  market  for  which  cannot  be  glutted; 
the  one  substance  that  is  everywhere  accepted 
not  only  without  compulsion  and  without  limit 
as  to  quantity,  but  that  is  also  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  universal  desire.  As  a  mineral  it  has  a 
history  that  is  probably  almost  as  old  as  the 
human  race  that  has  fought  for  its  possession 
with  so  much  avidity.  No  less  than  l.-WO  years 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Greeks  were  using  it  as  an  object  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  yet  even  they  were  not  the  originators 
of  the  practice.  They  had  borrowed  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  gold  to  make  the  person  more 
attractive  from  the  Egyptians,  a  people  that 
had  decked  its  women  in  gold  more  than  1,000 
years  before  the  Greeks  had  dreamed  of  utiliz- 
ing it  in  this  manner.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
use  of  gold  as  an  ornament  that  first  suggested 
its  subsequent  use  as  money,  and  that  finally 
made  it  the  standard  upon  which  the  coinage  o£ 
the  world  is  based. 

Among  the  many  things  for  which  the  19th 
century  will  always  be  memorable  not  the  least 
important  will  be  the  fact  that  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  single  gold  standard  was 
adopted  by  practically  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth.  Beginning  with  a  monetatv  sys- 
tem that,  in  a  broad  sense,  may  be  described  as 
the,  double  standard  of  silver  and  ^old,  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  maintained  this 
method  until  sometime  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  about  the  beginninji;  of  the  7th  century, 
however,  and  until  sometime  in  the   13th  c  — 


reintroduced,  it  remained  in  vo^e  until  the 
19Ui  century,  when  the  progressive  financiers 
began  to  appreciate  the  need  of  a  better  system. 
England  was  the  nation  that  led  the  way  in 
the  work  of  exchanging  the  double  standard  of 
silver  and  gold  for  the  single  gold  standard, 
hut,  while  this  was  done  in  1816,  other  coun- 
tries were  slow  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  It 
was  not  until  1854.  therefore,  that  the  double 
standard  was  superseded  by  the  single  standard 
in  Portugal,  but  Germany  followed  in  1871 ;  the 
United  Slates,  in  1873;  the  Scandinavian  States, 
in  1874;  Holland,  in  1875;  France  and  the  Latin 
Union,  in  1876;  Austria- Hungary,  in  1892; 
British  India,  in  1893;  Tapan,  in  1898  and  Rus- 
sia,  in  1899,  The  gold  standard  also  prevails 
in  Rumania.  Serhiji,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  but, 
while    all    the    South    and    Central    Ameiican 
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cotmtries,  with  the  exceptior  of  Bolivia,  Colom- 
bia, Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador 
and  Paraguay  have  adopted  it,  most  of  them 
are  almost  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  m^ss  of 
irredeemable  paper.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that 
among  all  the  nations  of  importance,  China  ana 
Mexico  alone  failed  to  adopt  the  single  gold 
standard  during  the  19th  century. 

It  was  not  alone  for  this  reason  that  the 
I9th  century  was  closely  identified  with  the 
Mstory  of  gold,  however,  for  it  is  this  period 
that  will  always  be  noted  for  having  been  the 
occasion  of  two  great  events  in  the  world's 
record ;  the  greatest  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
greatest  production  of  gold.  According  to  the 
statistics  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  mint, 
the  world's  production  of  gold  during  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  was  $7g7,463,00(^ 
while  for  the  second  half  it  was  $6,909,040,00a 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  most  im- 
portant gold- producing  countries  were  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  in 
die  western  hemisphere^  and  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary; in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  small  quantities  that  were  obtained 
in  Africa  and  from  the  E^t  Indies  there  was 
practically  no  other  places  where  the  metal 
could  be  found.  During  the  period  from  ISOI 
to  1810,  the  average  annual  yield  of  thetC 
countries  was  not  in  excess  of  $12,000,000,  and 
fully  two-thirds  of  this  amount  came  from  the 
American  mines.  Owing  to  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  that  broke  out  in  Mexico  and 
throughout  South  and  Central  America  during 
the  period  between  1810  and  1824,  the  output  ol 

Sold,  as  well  as  that  of  silver,  was  greatly  re- 
uced.  At  this  time  the  world's  prciduction  of 
[old  declined  until  it  reached  the  comparatively 


e  of  the  best  authorities  of  thai  period,  was 
insufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  used  in  the 
arts  and  to  make  good  the  loss  by  accidents, 
such  as  .by  abrasion,  shipwreck,  etc.  As  the 
restrnition  of  peace  was  quite  generally  effected 
about  this  lime,  however,  disaster  was  avoided 
ior  the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold, 
which  began  at  once,  steadily  continued.  Even 
the  average  output  of  Russia  commenced  to 
show  some  remarlable  gains,  ber  production 
between  1837  and  I84S  averaging  more  than 
$12,500,000  per  annum,  which  was  in  excess 
of  the  production  of  the  entire  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  following  table 
^ves  the  details  of  the  world's  production  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  century  as  computed 
by  the  director  of  the  mint : 
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94,479,000 
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The  era  of  gold  discovery  dates  from  1848, 
when  James  Wilson  Marshall  on  19  January, 
discovered  a  small  lump  of  gold  in  the  tail-race 
of  Sutter's  sawmill,  in  El  Dorado  County,  Cal. 
Naturally  such  a  discoveiy  led  to  a  search,  not 


only  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  but  in  the  adjoin- 
ing ground,  and,  in  both  places,  rich  deposits 
of  the  precious  metal  were  foimd.  The  story 
of  the  rush  that  followed  this  find  of  new  ^old 
fields  is  a  familiar  tale  to  readers  of  American 
history.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through 
California,  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  South 
America,  and  finally  east  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  so  to  Europe.  In  response  to  these  tid- 
ings gold  hunters  flocked  from  every  inhabitable 
portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  result  that  (he 
gold  production  of  California  alone  amounted 
to  $36,000,000,  or  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  the 
annual  average  of  the  entire  world  had  attained 
during  the  preceding  decade.  A  year  later  it 
had  reached  the  sum  of  $56,000,000,  and  it  wai 
in  that  year  that  a  similar  discovery  of  placer 
gold  was  made  in  New  South  Wales,  widtji  wu 
followed  shortly  by  a  still  more  important  find 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  New  mines  wen 
also  discovered  in  Russia  during  this  perioiL 
and  aa  all  these  discoveries  were  attended  bf 
great  public  excitement  and  heavy  immigration 
flie  new  mines  were  so  well  worked  that  the 
production  of  Auslraha  and  New  Zealand  soon 
aggregated  $65,000,000.  while  that  of  Russia 
alone  was  in  excess  of  $Z5,O00i000. 

The  finding  of  the  Constock  lode  in  Nevada 
was  the  next  great  discovery  of  die  picciolU 
metal.  This  fissure  vein,  which  was  fully  four 
miles  long;,  was  in  rock  of  the  Tertiary  A^ 
and  was  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  David- 
son, in  the  Virginia  range,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
fissure  its  width  is  about  3,000  feet,  while  the 
nngue,  or  veinstone  is  quartz,  not  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  fissure,  but  coagulated  in 
large  bodies  commonly  known  as  ''bonamas.* 
Apparently  the  metal  had  been  deposited  in  this 
place  in  soludon,  while  some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that,  since  1861,  the 
year  when  it  was  first  scientifically  worked,  the 
Comstock  lode  has  yielded  more  than  $47O,O00,> 
000  of  bullion.  At  the  value  TBtio  of  1  to  I^  40 
per  cent  of  the  bullion  produced  was  goltl 
while  60  per  cent  was  silver.  As  the  richest 
ore  bodies  of  the  lode  had  been  exhausted  dur- 
ing the  seventies,  the  annual  yield  gradually  de- 
clined until,  in  1882.  it  was  less  than  $l,5Ol),000, 
but  as  attention  was  then  turned  to  the  work' 
ing  of  such  lower-grade  ores  as  bad  previously 
been  neglected,  the  annual  production  graduallr 
increased  until  it  had  again  attained  a  figure  of 
several  millions. 

It  was  about  (his  time  0884)  that  there  was 
discovered  in  the  Witwatersrand  of  the  Trans- 
vaal a  deposit  of  gold  that  was  destined  to  sur- 
pass in  magnitude,  not  the  Comstodc  alone, 
but  every  otner  find  of  the  precious  metal  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Here  the  countiy 
rock  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  interlaminated  with 
deposits  of  conglomerate,  known  to  the  Dutch 
as  "banket."  It  is  this  conglomerate  (hat  car- 
ries the  gold,  the  average  being  10  pennyweights 
5er  ton  of  material.  Borings  to  the  depth  of 
,500  feet,  however,  have  found  the  proportion 
of  gold  in  this  reef  undiminished,  while  the 
outcroppings  of  the  reef  have  been  traced  for 
a  distance  of  40  mile^.  The  working  of  these 
mines  gave  the  Transvaal  a  gold  production  of 
$78,070,761,  in  1898.  Then  came  the  interrup- 
tions due  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1899,  and  this,  with  other  disturbances,  maddp. 
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a  full  resumption  of  the  work  impossible  prior 
to  about  1904,  altbougii  it  wu  believed  that  the 
output  of  the  Rand  would  yet  equal  the  sum  of 
Sl50.000,00a  It  reached  Uiis  vast  amount  in 
1906. 

The  most  surprising  discovery  of  modem 
times,  however,  was  ue  finding  of  the  gold 
placers  of  the  Klondike,  in  1894.  As  the  ground 
underneath  which  this  gold  is  found  is  perpetu- 
ally frozen,  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  de- 
posits must  have  been  laid  down  at  some  age 
when  the  climate  of  that  region  was  much 
warmer  than  it  is  at  present.  To  procure 
this  gold  to-day,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
sink  a  shaft  through  the  frozen  ground  by  the 
use  of  hot  boulders,  after  which  the  drift  is 
run  by  building  a  fire  against  the  face  of  the 
ground,  the  ^vel  whidn  is  then  thrown  out 
being  left  until  summer,  when  it  will  thaw  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  of  washing  and  panning.  Il 
has  been  estimated  that  all  the  gravel  which 
two  men  are  able  to  throw  out  during  the 
eisht  months  of  winter  can  be  washed  t^  the 
same  men  in  two  months  of  the  summer.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  mining  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  the  output  of  the  Klondilce 
region  steadily  increased  until  1900,  when  it 
was  estimated  at  more  than  $20,000,000-  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  oS 
in  the  product,  which,  in  1904,  was  figured  as 
somewhat  more  than  $16,000,000.  Similar  placer 
mines  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  Cape 
Nome  region  of  Alaska,  and,  in  1904,  their  out- 
put amounted  to  more  than  $9,000,000. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant gold-bearing  district  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States  is  that  at  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.  This  ore  is  a  telluride,  known  to  mineral- 
ogists as  calaverite.  The  counlrjr  rock  is 
altered  andesile,  granite,  or  phonohte,  contain- 
ing thinly  disseminated  iron  pyrites  and  tel- 
lurium minerals.  The  tellurium  at  or  near  the 
surface  is  oxidized  and  the  gold  when  it  is 
visible  exists  as  an  ochre-like  powder  known 
as  'mustard  gold.'  The  tellurium,  through  a 
process  of  roasting,  is  oxidized,  and  the  gold 
thus  set  free  in  the  metalhc  state  is  easily  solu- 
ble by  cyanide  or  chlorination.  The  estimated 
ifield  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  in  1904  was 
^000,000.  The  increase  in  the  gold  produc- 
tion of  Australia  during  recent  years  has  also 
been  a  remarkable  factor  in  extending  the 
world's  output.  During  1900,  new  workings 
were  established  in  West  Australia,  and  these, 
with  the  product  of  the  older  mines,  produce  an 
amount  of  gold,  which,  in  1904,  was  approxi- 
mated at  nearly  $88,000,000. 

The  statistics  showing  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  gold  during  the  58  years  up  to  1906  are 
as  follows; 
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The  production  of  the  world  by  single  years 
from  1905  to  1908,  inclusive,  was: 

Vmr  Production 

190J «380,lSS.TaO 

1906..- 402. SOS. 000 

1907 412. SSI. 900 

190* W.OM.WO 

Total  for  4  yon 11,637,156.800 

The  world's  production  of  gold  in  1908,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  was  divided  as 

follows : 

Countm*  Value 

Aunnlu (73,317.300 

Afti™ 166,120.500 

United  StaUa 9(.S60.00D 

RtutiB 1S.0S1.30D 

C»n«l» 9.S41.100 

MencD I1.3T1 .100 

^Jdi» 10.$9a.SQP 

ChiM 8,647.300 
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ToUi C441,9I2,HKI 

The  production  6f  the  United  Stales  and  its 

territories  during  1909  was  divided  as  follows: 

State,  etc.  Value 

Colorado tll.9S4.7M 

(Uifonua 21,171.300 

AlMka 20.047.600 

Nevuds 14,908.400 

Sooth  Dakota... 6.849.900 

Utah 3.844,800 

Montana 3.599.400 

AriionB 1.671,300 

Idaho 1,389.300 

Oreaon 711,900 

Allothen 11.081,600 

Total •99.132.100 


In  concluding  this  review  of  the  gold  situa- 
tion it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  new  supplies  of  gold  operate  on  prices. 
Prom  a  commercial  point  of  view,  gold  stands 
for  purchasing  power,  and  yet  people  do  not 
mark  up  the  prices  of  their  goods  merely  be- 
cause some  new  gold  mine  has  been  discovered, 
but  the  fact  that  some  men  have  two  dollars  in 
their  pocket  where  they  had  only  one  dollar  be- 
fore creates  a  greater  demand  for  goods,  and  it 
is  to  this  increased  demand  that  the  advance  in 
prices  is  due.  It  was  in  this  way  tha}  the  new 
supplies  of  gold  acted  when  thn'  brought  abont 
an  increase  in  both  prices  and  wages  during 
the  20  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metal  in  California.  This  result  was 
not  brought  about  because  the  communitv  was 
richer  for  the  privilege  of  having  two  dollars 
instead  of  one  with  which  to  transact  a  given 
amount  of  business,  but  because,  as  Professor 
Caimes  shows,  the  distributions  of  the  earnings 
of  society  was  shifted  by  ^ving  the  advantage 
to  wage-earners  over  renders  and  others  hav- 
ing a  fixed  income.  The  former  had  more 
steady  employment  and  better  wages  than  be- 
fore, while  the  latter  were  compelled  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  goods  which  they  con- 
sumed without  experiencing  a  corresponding  in- 

GOLD    STICK,    superior    officers    in    the 


;   from   the  gilded  batons  carried  by  them 


GOLDAU,   gril'dow.   a  valley   in   Switecr- 

land,  ill  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  between  Mount 
Kigi  and  ihc  Kossbcrg.    On  2  Sept  1806  a  land- 
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slide  from  Mount  Rossberg  destroyed  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Goldau  and  three  other  TiUages 
situated  in  the  valley,  killing  about  450  per- 
sons. A  litile  village  built  in  the  valley,  near 
the  mines,  is  called  Goldau.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  490. 


GOLDEN,  Colo.,  city,  county-scat  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  on  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Denver  &  K,  p.,  and  the  Colorado 
Southern  and  other  railroads,  about  15  miles 
west  of  Denver.  In  the  vicinty  are  deposits 
of  coal  and  brick  clay.  The  tiiief  industries 
are  smelting,  the  manufacturing  of  bride  and 
pottery,  tiles  and  Hour  milling.  A  State  In- 
duBtrial  School  and  a  School  of  Uines  are 
located  here.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by 
the  city.    Pop.  2,477. 

GOLDEN  AGE,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Rotnans  was  the  reign  of  Saturn,  whose  bless- 
ings are  described  m  Virgil  in  his  eclogue  ad- 
dressed to  FoUio.  The  Latin  poet  was  borrow- 
ing from  the  Greek  Hesiod  who  depicted  the 
Golden  Age  as  the  patriarchal  era  of  Saturn 
or  Cronos.  This  was  followed  by  the  Silver 
Age  of  voluptuousness  under  Jupiter.  Then 
came  the  Brazen  or  warlike  age  under  Neptmie. 
To  this  succeeded  the  Heroic  Age  under  Uar& 
the  Iron  or  Utilitarian  Age  under  Pluto,  god 
of  riches.  The  Golden  Age  in  England  was 
the  reimi  of  Elizabeth  (1S58-1603);  in  France 
under  Louis  XIV.  The  Golden  Age  of  German 
literature  included  the  period  between  Klopstock 
and  Goethe  (1750-1850).  The  Golden  Age  of 
Italian  art  was  the  famous  'Cinque  Cento'  ex- 
tending from  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Wind 
(d.  1S20)  to  Michelangelo  (d,  1S76). 

GOLDEN  ASS,  The.  The  <MetamoT> 
pboses*  of  Apuleius,  or  'The  Golden  Ass,^  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  are  the  most  famous, 
if  not  the  best,  of  the  Milesian  tales  —  collec- 
tions of  stories  which  were  intended  to  tickle 
the  fancy  with  voluptuous  pictures  by  being  re- 
lated in  a  brief,  witiy  manner.    Such  tales  en- 


joyed universal    favor  in  antiquity 
probably  the  prototypes  of  the  Italian    .._    .... 
and  the   French   "fabliaux."     As  the  opening 


words  of  'The  Golden  Ass'  indicate,  the  plot 
was  taken  from  a  still  extant  Greek  work^  'Lu- 
cius the  Ass,'  formerly,  though  probably  mcor- 


iator.  He  improved  the  plot  of  the  oriRinaJ  by 
shortening  several  scenes  and  cleverly  para- 
phrasing others,  by  embellishing  it  with  other 
excellent  stories  of  love,  sorcery,  jests  and  rob- 
bers, and  in  particular  by  inserting  the  long  and 
beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  (bk. 
IV.  sect.  28,  to  bk.  VI_,  sect.  24),  which  has  been 
described  as  "an  antique  gem  in  an  unworthy 
setting."  Probably  many  of  these  stories  were 
not  original,  but  belonged  to  the  common  stock 
of  Greek  and  Latin  lileratitre.  There  were 
quite  a  few  collections  of  these  ■faceti*,"  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  called  'Milesian 
Tales,'  ori^nally  collected  by  one  Aristides  and 
translated  into  Latin  in  late  republican  times 
hy  the  historian  Sisenna.  Probably  some  of 
these  survived  in  the  earlier  novel  of  Petronius. 
Although  most  of  the  tales  are  of  more  than 
doubtful  morality.  Apuleius  tells  them  in  such 


a  rolfickiug  fashion  that  the  spirit  of  fun  pre- 
dominates, just  as  in  Boccaccio's  'Decameron.' 
wiiich  contain  at  least  two  of  Apuleius'  stories 
in  Italian  surroundings.  The  hero  of  'The 
Golden  Ass,'  one  Lucius,  traveled  into  Thes- 
saly  where,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  he 
was  transformed  into  an  ass  through  his  ex- 
cestive  curiosity  to  leam  magic  Nothing 
could  restore  him  to  his  own  shape  but  the  eat- 
ing of  a  rose,  wbidi  he  at  length  obtained  by 
prayer  after  many  trials  and  adventures.  The 
book  ends  with  a  fine  description  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis,  into  which  the  hero  is  initiated 
and  through  which  he  becomes  purified.  The 
thCRK  of  tne  work  has  been  explained  as  some- 
what allegorical :  that  men  overcome  by  lusts  of 
flesh  become  practically  beasts  and  are  not  re- 
Stored  to  their  pristine  selves  except  by  tasting 
the  rose  of  reason  and  virtue  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer.  Apuleius  has  been  criticized  for  his 
rare  and  outlandish  words,  his  coinages^  and 
jingling  assonances,  bis  gnedsms  and  sotedstns, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  style  which  he 
has  adopted  is  admirably  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  work.  An  eclectic  critical  text  by  S. 
Gaselee  and  a  reprint  of  William  Adtington's 
(1566)  translation  with  improvements  appear 
in  the  Loeb  Qasstcal  Library  (191S). 

Herbext  F.  Wbight. 
Sometime  of  the  Department   of  Latin,   Tht 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
GOLDEN    BEETLE,  one  of   the  richly 

eded    beetles    of    the    family    Chrysomelida 
v.). 

GOLDEN  BIBLE,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  JoseiA  Smith,  Jr..  professed  to  have 
found  in  1823.    He  declarea  that  an  angel  ap- 

Sared  to  him  and  led  him  to  the  discovery. 
E  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  take 
up  the  gold  i>lates  on  which  the  book 
wai  written  until  four  years  later.  Joseph 
Smith  was  at  first  unable  to  read  the  "reformed 
^yptian'  characters  in  which  the  revelation 
was  written  until,  in  the  same  box  with  the 
plates,  he  discovered  an  instrument  called  Urim 
and  Thummin,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  translated 
the  Golden  Bible  into  English  and  published  it 
in  1830,  with  the  certificate  oE  11  men  testify- 
ing that  they  had  seen  the  plates  of  gold.    See 

BCKIK  OF   MORUON. 

GOLDEN  BOOK  (Lnmo  i/Obo),  official 
record  of  the  notables  of  Venice  under  the  Re- 
public. The  roll  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  the  term  was  afterward  used  to  deslpiate 

any  list  of  honors.  The  Golden  Book  of  Venice 
was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  io  1797. 

GOLDEN  BULL,  a  name  given  to  several 
State  documents;  the  prindpal  ones  are  as  fol- 

1.  Of  Hungary,  1222,  wrung  from  King  An- 
drew II  by  his  nobles,  just  as  Magna  Cnarta 
was  extorted  from  John  of  Ejigland  Andrew 
II  of  Hungary,  surnamed  "Hierosolymitanus,' 
was  a  feeble,  self-willed,  worthless  king,  like 
John  of  England.     Its  terms  were; 

The  nobles  and  the  Church  were  to  be  ex- 
empt from  taxes. 

The  daughter  of  a  noble  without  male  heir 
shall  inherit  one-fourth  of  his  property. 

No  noble  shall  be  obliged  to  follow  the  king 
in  any  foreign  war. 
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The  palatine  (that  U.  mayor  of  the  palace), 

shall  be  the  supreme  judge. 

No  foreigner  to  hold  ofKce  or  dignity  with- 
out consent  of  the  council  of  the  realm. 

The  kine  shall  not  grant  counties  or  offices 
of  any  kincT  in  perpetuity. 

If  the  king  violates  any  of  the  laws  in  this 
bull,  it  shall  not  be  treason  to  levy  war  on  him. 

This  bull  was  so  called  because  the  attached 
seal  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  case  or  box.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  one  of  the  very  first 
coimtries  in  Europe  to  effect  the  liberty  of 
subjects  should  have  been  one  of  the  last-bom 
tiations,  the  Huns  of  Hungary. 

2.  'Bulla  Aurea  of  the  Empire,*  1356,  pub- 
lished by  Kaiser  Karl  IV  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  held  the  Magna  Charts  of  Germany. 
It  prevented  a.  repetition  of  the  contests  which 
had  hitherto  arisen  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the 
throne  occurred;  and  tegufeted  the  function^ 
number  and  privileges  of  the  electors.  Called 
'■golden"  because  the  seal  attached  to  the  parch- 
ment was  of  gold  instead  of  lead,  or  else  that 
it  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  case. 

It  limited  the  number  of  electors  to  seven 
(three  prelates  and  four  la^  princes).  The  prel- 
ates were  the  three  archbishops  of  Maine,  Co- 
logne and  Treves ;  the  lay  princes  were  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Saxon,  the  Mar- 

Saf  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Pfaiigraf  of  the 
hine.  Their  persons  were  declared  sacred. 
Every  question  was  to  be  decided  by  majority 
and  without  appeal, 

GOLDEN  CALF,  an  idolatrous  image, 
doubtless  of  Egyptian  suggestion  and  symbol- 
ism, cast  by  Aaron  from  the  earrings  of  the 
people,  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai  and  Moses  was  absent  on  the 
Moimt. 

GOLDEN  CIRCLE,  Knights  of  th«.  See 
Knights  or  the  Golden  Circle. 

GOLDEN  CROSS,  United  Order  of  the. 
See  Untied  Order  or  the  Golden  Cross. 

GOLDEN-CSOWHED  SPARROW, 
THRUSH,  etc,  birds  so  named  for  some  con- 
^icuous  yellow  marking  on  the  top  of  the  h'lad. 
The  sparrow  (,Zonotrichia  coronala}  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  white-crowned,  or  Peabody  bird 
(q.v,),  and  is  seen  in  the  United  States  only  in 
the  spring  and  fall;  it  sings  brilliantly  in  its 
Arctic  and  Alaskan  breeding-home.  The  golden- 
crowned  •'thrnsh'  is  a  warbler,  better  known  as 
"oven  bird"  (q.v.).  The  "wren"  or  "gold-crest" 
is  a  kinglet  (q.v.). 

GOLDEN  or  WAR  EAGLE.    See  Eagle. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE,  ORIOLE.  PLOVER, 
SHINER.  WARBLER.  See  Eacle;  Oriole; 
Plover,  etc. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN,  or  GOLDEN  RAIN, 
tree  of  the  laburnum  family.     See  Laburnum. 

GOLDEN-EYE,  WHISTLE-WING  or 
RATTLEWINQ,  a  duck  (Clangula  clangula) 
which  breeds  numerously  in  all  northern  regions 
where  its  nest  is  made  in  holes  in  trees,  or  (in 
Lapland)  in  suitable  boxes  placed  in  trees.  The 
American  birds  form  a  geographical  race  called 
Americana.  During  cold  weather  they  ap- 
pear in  the  United  States  and  the  middle  districts 
of  EuropCj  traveling  about  in  small,  watchful 
parties  which  escape  swiftly  on  the  least  alarm, 
and  arouse  all  other  dticks  within  soimd  of  the 
loud  noise  made  by  their  wings.    An  European 


name  is  'garrot."  The  general  color  of  the 
drake  is  white  beneath,  with  head  and  ^des  of 
neck  rich  green,  back  and  tail  grayish-black 
and  the  bill  bluish-black;  it  has  a  round  white 
spot  before  each  eye,  the  iris  of  whid]  is  golden 
yellow,  and  two  white  bands  on  the  wing;  length 
about  19  inches.  The  female  is  ashy,  with 
rufous  head.  In  the  Rocky  Mountauis  and 
northward  occurs  a  second  somewhat  larger 
species,  Barrow's  golden-eye  (C  islandica), 
which  differs  prominently  in  the  greater  extent 
of  the  loral  spot 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.    See  Argonauts. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Capture  of  the 
(* Argonaut ica'),  an  epic  poem  in  four  cantos, 
by  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (235  B.C.),  a  con- 
temporary of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Apollonius 
found  all  the  elements  of  his  poem  in  the 
legendary  traditions  of  the  Greeks;  the  expe<fi- 
tion  of  the  Argonauts  being,  next  to  the  sie^e 
of  Troy,  the  most  famous  event  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  third  canto  describes  the  conquest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  beginning  of  Medea's 
love  for  Jason,  the  development  of  which  forms 
the  finest  portion  of  the  poem.  The  Argonauts 
go  through  the  most  surprising  adventures,  and 
encounter  perils  of  every  description,  before 
they  are  able  to  reach  the  port  from  which  they 
started.  These  various  events  have  allowed  the 
poet  to  introduce  brilliant  mythological  pictures, 
such  as  his  account  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  The  work  has  been  frequently  trans- 
lated, and  is  admittedly  the  masterpiece  of  Alex- 
andrian literature.  The  'Argonautica'  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Apollonius,  r^arded  by  most  modem  scholars 
as  without  originality  or  invention. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Order  of,  a  cele- 
brated order  of  knighthood  in  Austria  and 
Spain,  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands,  at  Bruges,  1() 
Tan.  1429,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John  I  of  Portugal. 
The  order  was  instituted  for  the  glory  of  the 
saints  and  the  protection  of  the  Church,  and 
the  fleece  was  probably  assumed  for  its  emblem 
as  much  from  being  the  material  of  the  stable 
manufacture  of  the  Low  Countries  as  from  its 
connection  with  heroic  times.  The  number  of 
the  knights  was  31,  and  they  themselves  filled 


when  Philip  II  of  Spain  held  the  last  (the  23d) 
chapter  of  the  order  in  the  cathedral  of  Ghent; 
and  subsequently  Philip  obtained  from  Gregory 
XIII  permission  to  nominate  the  knights  him- 
self. After  the  death  of  the  last  Hapsbutg 
king  of  Spain  in  1700,  the  Emperor  Charles  Vl 
laid  claim  to  the  sole  headship  of  the  order  in 
virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  Netherlands, 
and,  taking  with  him  the  archives  of  the  order, 
celebrated  its  inauguration  with  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Vienna  in  1713,  Philip  V  of  Spain 
contestedthe  claim  of  Charles;  and  the  dispute, 
several  limes  renewed,  was  at  last  tacitly  ad- 
justed by  the  introduction  of  the  order  in  both 
countries.  The  insignia  are  a  golden  fleece  (a 
sheepskin  with  the  head  and  feet  attached) 
hanging  from  a  gold  and  blue  enameled  flint- 
stone  emitting  flames,  and  borne  in  its  turn  by 
a  ray  of  fire.  On  the  enameled  obverse  is  in- 
scribed Prelium  lahorunt  non  vile.  The  deco- 
ration was  originally  suspended  from  a  chain 
of  alternate  flints  and  rays,  for  which  Charles 
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V  allowed  a  red  ribbon  to  b«  substituted,  and 
the  chain  is  now  won)  only  by  the  grand-nuteter. 
The  Spanish  decoration  differs  sli^tly  from  th« 
Austrian.  The  costume  consists  of  a  long  robe  of 
deep  red  velvet,  lined  with  white  taffetas^  and  a 
long  mantle  of  purple  velvet  lined  with  white 
satin,  and  richly  trinmed  with  embroidery  con- 
taining fire-stones  and  steels  emitting  flames 
and  sparks.  On  the  hem,  which  is  of  white 
satin,  is  embroidered  in  gold,  3e  I'ay  empris 
(■I  have  captured  it').  There  is  also  a  cap  of 
purple  velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  with  a  hood, 
and  the  shoes  and  stoddt^fs  are  red.  Consult 
ReifiFenberg,  'Histoire  de  TOrdre  de  Toison 
d'Or'  (1830);  and  ZoUcr.  'Der  Orden  vom 
Goldenen  Vlies'   (1879). 

GOLDEN  GATE,  a  diannel  at  the  en- 
trance to  San  Frandseo  Bay,  between  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  is  located  San  Francisco  and 
the  one  upon  which  Sausalito  stands.  The 
average  width  is  two  miles,  and  the  depth  is 
sufficient  for  ocean  steamers.  It  is  guarded 
by  Forts  Pointe  and  Mason,  both  on  the  south 
snore,  and  by  a  fort  on  Alcatraz  Island.  The 
name  was  given  to  this  channel  by  Drake,  about 
1S78. 

GOLDEN  HIND,  The,  one  of  the  two 
vessels  in  Sir  Humphrev  Gilbert's  colonizing 
expedition  of  1583,  Gilbert's  own  vessel  was 
ftc  Squirrel,  and  he  went  down  with  it  in  a 
storm.  The  Golden  Hind,  Capt,  Edward  Hales, 
returned  to  England  with  the  news. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  body  of  Tatars  who 
overran  eastern  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  and  founded  in  Russia  the  Empire 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  or.  Western  Kipchaks. 
Their  leader  was  Balu-Khan,  son  of  Juji  Khan 
and  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  the  in- 
vasion, which  began  about  1237,  was  character- 
iied  by  merciless  slaughter  and  destruction.  The 
Golden  Horde  conquered  and  bnmed  every- 
thing in  their  path  ihrough  Russia  and  into 
Silesia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  At  Liegnitz  th^ 
defeated  Henry  II.  Duke  of  Silesia,  on  9  Apnl 
1241,  but  the  cost  of  this  victory  was  so  heavy 
that  Bitii-Khan  found  himself  ttnable  to  con- 
quer Neustadt,  and  turning  back  upon  his  path 
established  himself  on  the  Volga,  his  gorgeous 
tent  giving  rise  to  the  name  of  the  empire 
and  its  followers,  the  Golden  Horde,  Here  he 
summoned  the  Russian  princes  to  render  fealty 
and  rapidly  established  a  power  which  remained 
unbroken  in  the  hands  of  his  direct  descendants 
until  13S9.  when  the  empire  was  ruled  under 
various  heads  of  the  old  nouse  of  JujT,  none  of 
ttem  governing  the  entire  empire.  In  137S, 
however,  Toklamish  of  the  Eastern  IGpchaks 
established  himself  as  emperor  of  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Kipch^s,  and  for  a  time  main- 
tained something  of  the  old  glory  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  but  was  finally  overcome  by  Timur  in 
1395.  Consult  Howorth,  Sir  H,,  'History  of 
the  Mongols'  (1876-85)  ;  Lane-Poole,  S.,  'Mo- 
hammedan Dynasties'    (1894). 

GOLDEN  HORN,  the  harbor  of  Constan- 
tinoplCj  an  inlet  of  the  Bosporus;  so  called 
from  its  shape  and  beauty.  See  Constanti- 
nople; 

GOLDEN  HOUSE  OF  HERO,  a  palace 
which  Nero  erected  for  himself  at  Rome  after 
the  disastrous  fire  of  64  a.d.  This  palace 
stretched   from  Ae  Palatine  across   the  level 


area  on  which  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was 
afterward  built  to  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline. 
According  to  Tacitus,  whose  virulence  is  often 
UDJust,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  plundered 
to  gratify  the  emperor's  love  of  magnificence  in 
the  erection  of  this  structure.  Gold  and  precious 
stones  blazed  on  its  walls;  the  grounds  around 
it  were  variegated  with  meadows,  lakes  and 
shady  woods,  and  it  was  considerea  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

GOLDEN  HUMMER  (Black-earo 
Faibv),  Peruvian  humming  bird  (Heliolhrix 
auriia).  It  has  a  sheen  of  gold  over  its 
plumage  which  is  green  and  heliotrope  above 
and  white  below,  with  golden  shading  at  the 
throat, 

GOLDEN  LEGEND,  coltecHon  of  legend- 
ary lives  of  saints,  written  by  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  archbi^bp  of  Genoa.  The  work  was 
entitled  'Legeoda  Sanctorum'  by  the  author  but 
was  popularly  christened  'Legenda  Aurea'  or 
'Golden  Legend'  because  of  its  estimated 
worth.  It  was  called  'Lombardica  Historia' 
in  some  early  editions,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
short  history  of  tiic  Lombards  down  to  1250  is 
added  to  the  life  of  Pope  Pelagius  which  forms 
next  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  book.  The  work 
contains  177  chapters,  or,  by  some  estimates,  183, 
and  is  divided  into  five  parts,  from  Advent  to 
Christmas,  to  Septuagesima,  to  Easter,  to  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost,  to  Advent,  and  gives  the 
lives  of  the  saints  in  the  order  of  their  fesii- 
vals.  The  book  was  written  with  devotional 
rather  Ifian  historical  purpose  and  vras  not  only 
widely  popular  in  its  day  but  exercised  con- 
siderable mfluence  on  the  religious  prose  and 
poetry  of  later  times.  In  1500  it  had  liin 
throuj^  74  editions  in  Latin,  besides  three  trans- 
lations into  English,  five  French,  eight  Italian, 
14  Low  German  and  three  Bohemian.  The 
first  Enf^ish  edition  was  printed  by  William 
Caxtott  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (1483),  which 
edition  was  revised  by  Ellis  (New  York  and 
London  1900).  The  best  Latin  edition  is  that 
of  Grasse  (Dresdoi  and  Leipzig  1846,  1850; 
Brcslau  1890)  ;  the  first  French  edition  was  that 
of  Jean  Batallier  (Lyons  1476),  and  recent 
French  editions  are  those  of  Brunil  (1843, 
1908)  and  Roie  (1902),  The  author.  James  of 
Viraggio,  or  Jacobus,  or  Jacopo  de  Voragine, 
was  bom  at  Viraggio  (now  Varazzc),  near 
Genoa  about  1230  and  died  13  July  1298.  He 
entered  the  Order  of  Saint  Domintc,  was  pro- 
vincial of  Lombardy  in  1267-86  and  held  other 
high  offices  in  the  Church  until  1292,  when  he 
became  archbishop  of  Genoa. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND,  The,  lyric  drama  by 
Longfellow,  one  of  the  trilogy  entitled 
'Christus,'  published  in  1851.  It  has  a  mediae* 
val  setting  and  is  of  a  religious  character. 
While  some  critics  find  in  it  a  suggestion  of 
'Faust,'  others  ascribe  its  title  and  conception 
as  coming  from  the  'Golden  Legend'  of 
lacobus  de  Voragine.  It  is  also  thot^t  to  be 
oased  on  Hartman  von  Aue's  'Der  Arme 
Heinrich.' 

GOLDEN  HOLE,  or  CAPE  HOLE,  a 
South  African  insectivore  with  fur  showing 
golden  iridescence.  It  has  the  habits  of  a  molt 
no  external  ears  or  tail  and  the  eyes  covered 
with  skin ;  but  a  greater  structural  resemblance 
to  the  potamogalcs  (<i.t.).    Five  species  consti^  \i-> 
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tute  the  family  Chrysochlorida,  differing  from 
moles  (g.v.)  most  markedly  in  the  fact  that 
the  forefeet  are  adapted  for  digging  by  the 
development  of  the  middle  toe  into  a  powerful 
tool,  and  by  a  hollowing  inward  of  the  chest. 
The  best-known  species  is  Ckrysoehtoris  trevel- 
yani,  about  six  indies  long. 

GOLDEN  NUMBERS,  Cycle  of,  Uetotilc 
lunar  cycle,  a  period  of  19  solar  months,  or 
235  lunations,  after  which  time  the  new  moon 
falls  again  on  the  same  days  as  in  the  pieced- 
ing  cycle.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Melon, 
the  Athenian  astronomer,  423  B.C..  who  dividea 
Ae  calendar  into  periods  of  19  years,  number- 
ing from  1  to  19,  in  which  the  new  moons 
would  come  on  the  same  days  in  the  years  des- 
ignated by  the  same  numbers.  The  Athenians 
welcomed  the  system  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  years  of  the  Metonic  cvcle  should  be  writ* 
ten. in  gold  on  marble  pillars  in  the  temple, 
hence  the  name.  Golden  Numbers.  The  19 
years  of  the  Metonic  cycle  were  purely  lunar, 
which  obviously  made  it  impossible  thai  all  the 
years  should  be  of  the  same  length,  a  difficulty 
overcome  by  assigning  to  12  of  the  19  years  12 
lunations,  while  the  remaining  seven  had  13. 
The  13th  lunation  was  designated  as  the  em- 
bolismic  or  intercalary  month.  The  Metonic 
reckoning  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  from 
1  ac,  as  by  the  Metonic  system  the  new  moon 
beginning  the  cycle  fell  on  1  January  every 
I9th  year.  As  in  the  Julian  calendar  the 
months  had  no  reference  to  the  moon,  the  early 
Christians  used  the  Metonic  lunar  cycle  to  fix 
the  date  for  Easter.  The  cycle  was  used  as 
ori^nally  devised  by  Melon  until  1582,  when 
it  was  revised  and  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

GOLDEN  ORIOLE,  commonly  known  aa 
the  Baltimore  oriole,  an  American  bird  {Icterus 
galbula),  closely  allied  t6  the  Ploceida,  weav- 
ing birds  of  Asia.  Its  nest  is  skilfully  con- 
structed so  as  to  hang  in  the  form  of  a  long 
slender  pouch  from  the  extremity  of  a  bough. 
Its  plumage  is  brilliantly  contrasted  in  color, 
and  as  black  and  yellow  were  the  armorial  col- 
ors of  Lord  Baltimore  it  was  named  in  early 
colonial  days  after  tliat  nobleman.  It  is  found 
in  the  hot  months  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  westward  from  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  to  Texas  and  northern  Louisi- 
ana. In  winter  it  migrates  to  Panama  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  a  powerful  and  de- 
lightful songster.  Its  e^s  are  from  four  to 
six  in  number  and  hatch  in  14  days.  The  golden 
oriole  is  the  farmer's  friend  and  destroys  many 
insect  pests  which  are  destructive  to  vegetation. 

GOLDEN    ROSE,    a    rose    of    gold,    or 

£'lde<L  blessed  by  the  Pope  on  the  fourth  Sun- 
y  of  Lent  and  sent  to  some  sovereign  or  other 
person  who  is  known  for  his  or  her  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See,  It  is  sometimes  sent  to  noted 
churches  or  sanctuaries. 

GOLDEN  RULE,  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  stated 
by  him  to  be  the  law  and  the  prophets  —  that 
is,  a  summary  of  their  teachinfi;  "Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them^  {Matt,  vii, 
12).  This  rule  had  already  been  "examined 
and  adopted  as  a  standard  of  ethics  by  west- 
ems   like   Socrates   and   easterns   like  Theng- 


GOLDEN  SEAL,  Order  of  the,  fraternal 
organization  incorporated  in  New  York  State 
in  1902.  Membership  includes  life  insurance 
as  well  as  covering  losses  through  accident  ana 
illness.  Il  is  organized  with  a  mutual  sharing 
of  profits  clause,  dividends  being  declared 
every  six  years.  It  is  governed  from  a  supreme 
court  and  distributes  about  $1,000,000  in  bene- 
fits annually.     Membership  (1913)  10;000, 

GOLDEN  SEAL,  ORANGB-ROOT, 
YELLOW  PUCCOON,  or  YELLOW  IN- 
DIAN PAINT,  a  ranunculaceous  perennial 
plant  {Hydrastis  canadetuis)  of  wooded  re- 
gions throughout  the  eastern  United  States, 
which   sends   up   in   early   spring  a  hairy  s 


lowed  by  a  head  of  crimson  berries  which  re- 
semble a  raspberry.  The  root-stock  is  gath- 
ered by  country  people,  especially  in  the  South, 
for  the  sake  of  its  thick  oran^-yellow  bark 
from   which  a  drastic  and  tome  roetficine  is 


solved  by  Euclid  II,  and  originally  known  :._ 
'divine  proportion.'  The  Pythagoreans  used 
it  in  the  construction  of  the  regular  pentagon, 
and  Eudoxus  perfected  various  theorems  re- 
lating to  it.  Fra  Luca  Pacioli  treated  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length  in  'Divina  Proportione* 
(Venice  1S09;  German  translation  Vienna 
1889)  ;  and  his  ideas  were  embodied  In  Zeis- 
ing's  <Neue  Lehre  von  den  Proportionen  de» 
menschlichen  Korpers'  (Leipzig  1854)  and  'Der 
goldene  Schnitt'  (18S4).  Consult  Bochenelc 
'Kan  on  aller  menschlichen  Gessialten  und 
der  Viere'  (1885);  Pfeifer,  'Der  goldene 
Schnitt'  (I88S) ;  Matthias,  'Die  Regel  von 
goldenen  Schnitt  im  Kunsigewerbe'  (1886), 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  Order  of  the,  a  papal 
order  of  knij^hthood,  whose  foundation  has  a 
legendary  origin  in  Constantine  the  Great,  or 
Pope  Sylvester.  Its  institution  can  be  traced 
historically  to  Pope  Paul  IV,  1559.  The  title 
of  ihe  members  is  "Count  Hospitalers  of  the 
Laleran."  The  right  of  bestowing  the  order  is 
vested  in  other  prelates  and  kings  beside  the 
Pope.  When  it  languished,  Gregory  XVI  re- 
vived it  in  1841.  It  is  intended  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  recognition  of  conspicuous  merit  in  per- 
sonal character,  science  and  art,  and  for  serv- 
ices done  to  humanity  and  the  Holy  See.  The 
badge  is  a  gold  Maltese  cross  with  white  enam- 
eled surface,  to  which  a  pendant  spur  is  at- 
tached. On  one  face  of  the  cross  is  a  bust  of 
Sylvester,  with  the  inscription,  Sanctus  Sil- 
Ponl.  Max.   (Saint  Sylvester,  Pope).   On 


the  reverse  is  engraved  'MDCCCXLI  Gregori- 
ous  XVI,  restitute  (Gregory  XVI  restored  it  in 
1841).  The  order  has  three  grades;  the  ribbon 
is  red  with  black  stripes. 

GOLDEN  STATE,  California,  so  named 
on  account  of  its  gold  deposits, 

GOLDEN  TREASURY,  The,  a  collection 
of  English  poetry  published  in  18CII.  The  book 
was  dedicated  to  Tennyson,  with  whom  Pal- 
grave  bad  long  discussed  his  plan.  In  the 
course  of  30  years  the  original  Jonn  wai  kr- 
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larged  to  include  other  poems  of  imponance 
ana  rearranged  to  conform  more  to  literary  hia- 
tory,  the  latter  change  in  some  jodgments  ad- 
vantageous, in  others  not.  The  coUection  be- 
gins with  the  ElizabeAans,  and,  with  some 
rather  conspicuous  omissions,  the  old  English 
ballads  or  some  of  Shelley,  for  example,  and 
the  relative  exagseration  of  the  amount  of 
Wordsworth  included,  follows  the  great  names 
up  through  Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron.  The 
great  success  of  the  book  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  diminished  to  this  day.  The  'Second 
Series.*  composed  of  contemporary  verse,  ap- 
peared in  1897,  but  was  comparatively  a  fail- 
ure. Palgrave's  age  and  the  uncertainties  of 
coniemporaiy  judgment,  perhaps,  afford  the  ex- 

tlanaiion.  Anthologies,  collections  of  the 
owers  of  poetry,  are  of  ancient  origin;  but 
few  —  none  m  English  certainly^- have  rivalled 
'The  Golden  Treasury.'  Palgrave's  original 
poetry  never  attained  to  great  eminence,  hut 
the  quality  that  he  gave  to  his  anthology 
amounts  to  a  unique  ana  original  distinction.  It 
b  as  if  a  finely  endowed  artistic  nature  had 
worked,  though  unable  to  create  through  the 
brush  itself,  to  bring  together  a  collection  of 
]>ictures  that  expressed  a  veritable  artistic  crea- 
tion. The  author  —  a  word  that  applies  thus 
to  no  other  anthology- maker  in  English  —  of 
'The  Golden  Treasury'  expresses  himself 
through  taste  and  judgment  in  poems  as  an- 
other author  might  in  subject  matter  and  style. 
And  not  the  least  of  the  causes  to  his  com- 
plete effect  lies  in  the  subtle  and  exquisite  ar- 
rangement by  which  poems  follow  one  after  an- 
other, leading  out  the  thought  of  one  to  etiricfa 
the  other,  and  often  to  build  up  a  mood  to 
which  each  poem  ts  made  to  contribute  and  by 
which  it  is  revealed.  The  combination  of  the 
last  five  poems  in  the  book,  for  example,  is  it- 
self a  poem;  and  the  idea  of  ending  the  whole 
with  Shelley's  'Uusic  when  soft  voices  die"  is 
an  act  of  creative  imagination. 

Stabk  YouNa 
GOLDEN  VERSES,  collection  of  maums 
credited    to    the    Pythagoreans,    containing    in 
brief  sententious  form  the  teaditngs  of  eveiy- 

GOLDEN  WARBLER,  American  wood 
warbler  (DeKdroiea  astiua),  also  called  yellow 
bird,  summer  warbler  and  yellow  warbler. 
Their  predominating^  color  is  a  yellowish  olive- 
green,  the  female  being  slightly  darker  than  the 
male.  They  are  common  to  North  America  in 
general,  migrating  southward  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  upper  portion  of  South  America. 
Thev  are  closely  allied  to  the  golden- winged 
warblers'  {Vermmora  chrysophUra),  one  of  the 
swamp  warblers  with  similar  migratory  habits. 

GOLDEN  WASP,  or  GOLD  WASP,  a 
cuckoo-fly  (q.v.). 

GOLDEN  WEDDING.  See  Diamond 
Wedding. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WOODPECKER. 
See  WoQiWECKEtt. 

GOLDENROD  (Solidago),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Asteracett,  con- 
taining about  125  species,  most  of  them  natives 
of  North  America,  wtiere  their  brilliant  yellow 
flowers  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  autumnal 
months,  especially  in  Canada  and  the  northeast- 
ern United  States.    Two  or  three  species  are 


found  in  Europe,  and  a  few  in  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Th,^  are  perennial,  herbaceous, 
with  simple  undivided  leaves  and  bear  numerous 
small  heads  of  flowers,  disposed  in  spikes  or 
panicles.  Among  the  marked  forms  of  inflor- 
escence are  the  pyramidal  panicle  of  numerous. 
one-sided,  scorpioid  racemes,  well  illustrated 
by  5".  canademis  and  S,  rugosa;  the  almost  level 
cyme  of  S.  rigida;  and  the  dense  thyrsus-like 
cluster  of  S.  speciosa.  The  florets  of  the  ray 
are  about  five  in  number,  and  yellow,  5.  bicolor 
excepted,  which  has  whitish  rays.  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  sweet-scented  or  anise-scented 
goldenrod  {S.  odora)  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea.  This  plant  yields  an  aromatic 
oil  with  tonic  properties.  In  Europe  the  dif- 
ferent species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  oi^ 
nament;  one,  the  Aaron's  rod  (S.  virgaurea), 
is  common  in  Great  Britain.  The  alpine  golden- 
rod  is  found  on  the  summits  of  mountains  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  northern  New 
York.  The  sea-side  or  salt-marsh  goldenrod 
(5'.  KtHpervirens)  is  an  especially  shov^  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  ''yellow-weed"  (S.  canadetuis) 
sometiipes  attains  a  height  of  eight  feet. 

GOLER,  George  W.,  American  physician : 
b.  Brooklyn,  24  Aug.  1864.  He  look  bis  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo  in  1889.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Infants'  Hospital,  Charlotte, 
N.  Y.,  In  1888-97;  medical  inspector  of  the 
Rochester  Board  of  Health  in  1892-96;  and 
since  1896  he  has  been  health  officer  of 
Rochester.  He  established  in  1897  a  series  of 
municipal  milk  depots  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  models  and  adopted  by  health  authori- 
ties in  Europe  and  America.  He  established 
the  Rochester  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases 
in  1904,  and  since  its  opening  has  acted  as  at- 
tending physician.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis;  was  honorary 
president  of  the  4th  section  of  the  International 
Congress  for  Child  Hygiene  at  Berlin  1911 ;  and 
is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League.  He  is  author 
of  a  number  of  articles  on  hygiene  and  sanitar;^ 

GOLDFINCH.  (1)  The  familiar  North 
American  black-winged  "yellowbirds*  or 
"wild  canaries*  of  the  genus  Spinvs,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Eastern  thistie-bird  or 
lettuce-bird  {S.  trislit),  whose  wave-like  flight 
across  the  fields,  each  male  singing  sweetly  in 
its  course,  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in- 
cidents of  a  rural  stroll.  These  little  finches 
are  bright  golden-yellow,  with  the  cap,  wings 
and  tail  blade  in  the  adult  male ;  while  the  fe- 
male and  immature  young  are  gray-brown  and 
yellowish ;  and  in  autumn  the  male  discards  his 
conspicuous  dress  and  assumes  the  plain  attire 
of  his  mate.  At  this  season  they  collect  in 
flocks  and  remain  together  during  the  winter, 
seeking  the  seeds  of  the  meadow-grasses  and 
roadside  weeds,  especially  thistles,  and  often 
coming  near  the  house  and  bam.  Their  sum- 
mer food  includes  more  soft  material,  and  they 
gather  many  caterpillars  for  their  young.  The 
goldfinch  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  make  its 
nest,  delaying  until  midsummer  to  fabricate  the 
soft  cup  of  hempen  and  downy  materials  which 
is  lodged  usually  in  some  crotch  of  a  village 
shade-tree,  and  contains  half  a  doxen  s|>ot1ess 
bluish  eggs.    Several  other  spedes  dwell  in  tbn 
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United    States    and   soutfaward.      <2) 

The  small  European  finch  (Carduelis  carduelii) 
to  which  the  name  first  belonged,  and  whose 
habits  are  tnuch  the  same  as  those  above  de- 
scribed, but  which  is  more  varied  in  plumage. 
The  bill  is  hom-color,  the  tip  black  and  the  base 
encircled  with  crimson ;  nape  of  neck  white ;  top 
of  head,  shoulder  of  wing  and  a  part  of  the 
quills,  black;  remainder  of  wiiw  dull  yellow; 
back  and  rump  dusky  brown ;  under  surface  dull 
while.  Its  nest  is  neatly  built  of  moss,  twigs, 
roots,  etc.,  lined  with  wool,  is  situated  in  bushes, 
hedges  or  apple-trees,  and  the  eggs  are  spotted 
with  purple  and  brown.  This  fincn  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  of  Europe,  a  favorite  cage- 
bird  and  the  one  most  often  taught  pretty 
tricks;  it  is  the  most  useful  decoy  in  bird- 
catching.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  bird- 
stores  all  over  tlie  world ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  many  have  escaped  and  are 
living  wild  in  the  parks  and  environs. 

GOLDFISH,  a  carp  (Caratsitu  auroltu), 
highly  cultivated  long  ago  in  China  as  a  do- 
mestic fish  for  the  sake  of  its  rich  red-gold 
color,  developed  out  of  an  originally  much 
duller  hue.  It  was  introduced  into  EnK'and  in 
1728  and  has  spread  over  all  of  Europe  and  is 
naturalized  in  many  waters  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  everywhere  kept  in  household 
aquaria.  The  young  are  dark-colored,  assum- 
ing the  golden  hue  later  in  life,  and  sometimes 
losing  it  in  old  age,  when  the  fish  becomes  sil- 
very. The  ^silver  fish"  is  a  mere  variety,  as 
are  the  so-called  "telescope  fish'  with  large  pro- 
truding eyes  and  the  Japanese  "butterfly  fish,* 
in  which  anal  and  caudal  fins  become  more  or 
less  markedly  double.  All  of  these  varieties 
thrive  well  in  confinement  when  furnished  with 
favorable  conditions  in  the  aquarium  (q.v.), 
but  are  liable  to  fungus  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Diseased  fish  will  infect  all  in  an  aquarium,  and 
the  aciuarium  itself,  so  that  in  the  case  of  an 
inexpensive  glass  globe  it  is  better  to  throw 
the  receptacle  away ;  a  large  aquarium  should 
be  emptied  and  thoroughly  treated  with  some 
fungicide  (l.T-)  before  new  and  healthy  fish 
are  installed.  These  fish  are  bred  for  sale  by 
some  fish  culturists  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  who  must  exercisi;  care  or  their 
slock  will  revert  toward  the  original  unadorned 
type  of  the  spedes. 

GOLDIB,  SiK  Georce  Dasbwood  Vanb- 
tnan,  British  administrator:  b.  The  Nunnery. 
Isle  of  Man,  20  May  1846.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and 
entered  the  Royal  Engineers  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, remaining  there  for  two  years.  He  then 
crurac^d  in  traveling  and  exploring  in  Africa 
1  1877  reached  the  Niger  country.    Realiz- 


ing the  possibilities  of  developm 

tiy  of  the  lower  andmiddle  Nil,.    - 

adding  those  regions  to  the  British  Empire. 
He  chose  the  Dutch  Elasi  India  Company  for  his 
model,  secured  the  consolidation  of  British 
commerciat  interests  in  ihe  Niger  under  the 
title  United  African  Interests  in  1879,  and  in 
1881  appealed  to  the  government  for  a  charter. 
For  five  years  Goldie  foo^t  opposition  of  va- 
rious sorts  and  met  them  with  achievements 
that  overruled  them.  The  name  of  the  company 
was  changed  to  the  National  African  Company, 
its  capital  increased  from  S62S.000  to  $5,000,000, 
and  numerous  new  stations  were  established  on 


the  Niger.  Treaties,  drawn  by  Goldie,  were 
made  with  some  400  lower  Niger  and  Hausa 
states,  French  territorial  rights  were  bought  in 
1884  and  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in  18S5  he 
was  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  lower 
Niger  territory  was  w4iolly  under  the  British 
flag.  The  Niger  coast  line  was  also  placed 
under  British  protection.  !n  July  1886,  Goldie's 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  granting  of  the 
desired  government  charter,  the  company  then 
becoming  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  Lord 
Aberdare  was  appointed  governor  and  Goldic 
vice-governor,  and  in  1895  he  became  gov- 
ernor. In  1900  the  Royal  Niger  Companyceded 
its  territories  to  the  British  government  in  con- 
sideration of  a  payment  of  $4,325,000,  it  having 
become  impracticable  for  a  chartered  company 
longer  to  maintain  its  rights  against  the  state- 
protected  interests  of  France  and  Germany. 
Goldie  was  knighted  in  1887  and  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  South  African  War  in  1902-03,  and  on  that 
of  the  War  Stores  in  1905-06,  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1905,  became  a 
privy  councillor  in  1^8  and  is  president  of  the 
National  Defense  Association. 

GOLDING,  Arthar,  English  writer  and 
translator:  b.  probably  at  London  about,1536: 
d,  about,  1605,  He  finished  the  translation  of 
Philippe  de  Momay's  treatise  'Sur  la  Verite  dn 
Christianisme '  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Phil^ 
Sidney  and  entrusted  to  his  care,  publishing  it 
under  the  title  'A  Woorke  Concerning  the 
Tre  wen  esse  of  the  Christian  Religion,  etc* 
(1589),  Beside  making  translations  of  the 
works  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  he  also  translated 
the  first  four  books  of  Ovid's  'Melaroorpboses' 
(1567). 

GOLDMAN,  Emma,  Russian  agitator 
and  anarchist:  b.  Kovno  Province,  Russia, 
1869.  She  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1886  and  joined  the  anarchists  in  their  protests 
at  the  executions  following  the  Haymarket 
Square  riot  in  Chicago  soon  after  her  arrivtU. 
She  gained  great  notoriety  by  her  speeches  in 
German  and  Yiddish,  denouncing  established 
order.  In  1S93  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  at  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York 
city,  for  speeches  and  actions  inciting  to  riot. 
She  lectured  extensively  in  England,  Scotland 
and  the  United  States,  and  after  1906  was  con- 
nected with  Mother  Earth,  an  anarchist  or- 
gan. She  was  a  delegate  to  the  Anarchist 
congress  in  Paris,  1899,  and  at  Amsterdam  in 
1907.  In  1917  she  was  tried  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Draft  Law  and  on  10  July  1917  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fined 
$10,000,  An  appeal  was  granted  by  Justice 
Bran  dels  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court 
on  20  July  and  she  was  released  on  bond.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  sen- 
tence -IS  Jan,  1918  and  on  12  Feb,  1918  she  be- 
gan her  sentence  at  the  Federal  prison,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo,  Under  the  alien  law  existing  at 
the  time,  an  alien  twice  convicted  of  a  crime 
may  be  deported;  so  that  conviction  carried 
with  it  a  sentence  of  deportation.  She  wrote 
'Anarchism  and  Other  Essays'  (1910);  'The 
Social  Significance  of  the  Modem  Drama' 
(1914),  etc 
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GOLDHARK.  Karl,  Austria  composer: 
b.  KcsMhely,  Hungary,  18  May  1830;  A.  1915. 
He  stu(Ked  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  His 
first  composition  of  nole  was  the  overture, 
'Sakuntala'  (1858)  ;  his  first  opera  the  'Queen 
of  Sheba*  ^vcn  at  Vienna  in  1875.  His  other 
works  inchide  'Merlin.'  an  opera  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York  in  !887;  the  overtures 
'Prometheus,*  'In  Spring'  and  'Penthesilea' ; 
and  the  symphony  'The  Country  Wedding.' 

GOLDHARK,  Reuben,  American  com- 
poser: h.  New  York,  15  Aug.  1872.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  the  \nenna  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Door  and  lufael 
Joscfty  on  the  piano  and  of  Fuchs  and  Antonin 
Dvorak  in  composition.  He  was  instructor  in 
piano  and  theory  at  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music,  New  York,  in  1891-93  and  director 
of  the  Colorado  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
ISOS-lWl.  He  relumed  to  New  York  in  1902, 
has  given  extended  courses  of  lecture  recitals 
in  Lfnited  Slates  and  Canada  and  produced  a 
number  of  compositions.  In  1910  he  received 
the  Paderewski  prize  for  chamber  music. 
Among  other  compositions  are  a  symphonic 
poem,  'Samson,'  and  the  overture  to  'Hia- 
watha,' played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

GOLDONI,  gol-do'ne.  Carlo,  the  founder 
of  modern  Italian  comedy  of  comedies :  b. 
Venice.  1707;  d.  Paris.  6  Feb.  1793.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  dieatrical  representations, 
reading  every  dramatic  production  of  which  he 
could  obtain  possession,  especially  the  works  of 
the  popular  comic  poet,  Cicognini,  and  when 
scarcely  eight  sketched  a  comedy,  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  his  relatives.  His  father, 
a  physician  then  practising  at  Chiozza,  destined 
h"m  for  the  medical  profession,  and  took  him 


to  study  law  in  Venice.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  relative  procured  for  htm  a  place  in  the  Papal 
College  at  the  University  of  Pavia.  from  which 
he  was  expelled  for  writing  an  abusive  satire. 
His  father  died  in  1731,  and  from  this  lime 
Goldoni  lived  an  unsettled  and  wandering  life, 
resorting  to  various  means  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood, but  usually  living  as  the  companion  of 
strolling  players  in  a  continual  scene  of  dissi- 
pation and  intrigue  urtil  1736,  when  he  married 
and  removed  to  Venice. 

Goldoni 's  merits  in  reforming  the  Italian 
theatre  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  was  a  most 
prolific  writer,  and  in  one  year  produced  an 
output  of  16  comedies.  Many  of  his  numerous 
pieces  still  retain  possession  of  the  stage  in 
his  native  country,  and.  in  translations,  of  the 
stages  of  foreign  countries.  Among  the  numer- 
ous editions  of  his  works,  that  published  at 
Venice  in  1788  and  1794-95,  in  44  volumes,  is 
the  most  complete;  and  that  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  53  volumes  in  1827  the  most  elegant. 
Translations  and  imitations  of  some  of  his 
works  have  been  made  in  French,  German  and 
English.  Goldoni  wrote  memoirs  of  himself  in 
French,  in  which  he  also  composed  two  come- 
dies, one  of  which,  'Le  Bourru  bienfaisant,' 
was  produced  at  Fontaincbleau  and  Paris  in 
1771  with  great  applause,  and  has  maintained 
itself  on  the  stage.     (See  M^moires  dg  Carlo 


GoLDOKi;  Un  Cinuoso  Accidents).  Constilt 
Memoirs  of  Carlo  Cioldoni,'  translated  bv  Black, 
■with  essay  by  W,  D.  Howells  (1877)  ;  Rabany, 
»Le  Thfatre  et  la  Vie  en  Italic  au  XVIlIeme 
siecle'  (1896)  ;  Copping,  'Alfieri  and  Goldoni' ; 
Chatfield-Taylor,  'Goldoni:  a  Biography* 
(1913). 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C,  city,  county-seat  of 
Wayne  County,  on  the  Neuse  River,  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Norfolk  Southern,  the  Southern  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads,  about  80  miles 
north  of  Wilmington  and  50  miles  southeast 
of  Raleigh.  It  is  the  site  of  a  Suic  Normal 
School  for  colored  teachers,  the  Eastern  In- 
sane Asylum,  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  Orphanage. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton,  agricultural 
implements,  cotton- seed  oil,  furniture,  mat- 
tresses, veneer,  bricks,  knitting  and  machinery. 
It  was  settled  in  1838  and  was  incorporated  in 
1841.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  The 
waterworks  are  monicipally  owned.   Pop.  10,5(X). 

GOLDSBORO,  KINSTON,  and  GOLDS- 
BORO bridge:,  Engacenients  at.  On 
11  Dec.  1862,  General  Foster,  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  set  out  from 
Newbem  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Goldsboro 
and  breaking  the  railroad  that  connected  Rich- 
mond with  the  railway  system  of  (he  South 
and  Southwest,  and  then  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Union  forces  at  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
Va.  He  had  four  brigades  of  infantry,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  and  seven  batteries  and  two 
sections  of  batteries,  in  all  about  11,500  men 
and  40  guns.  He  reached  Southwest  Creek  on 
the  13th,  to  find  the  bridge  destroyed  and  his 
passage  disputed  bv  about  "WO  Confederates, 
with  three  guns.  The  9th  New  Jersey  and  8ith 
Pennsylvania  soon  routed  this  force,  capturing 
one  gun,  and  Foster  pushed  on  toward  Kinston, 
skirmishing  heavily  on  the  way,  and  when 
within  a  mile  of  the  place,  14  December,  en- 
countered a  force  of  2,000  men  under  General 
Evans,  posted  between  the  Neuse  River  and  a 
deep  swamp.  After  a  sharp  fi^t  Evans  was 
driven  across  the  river,  firing  the  bridge  behind 
him;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  400 
prisoners  and  six  guns  were  taken.  Evans  re- 
treated through  Kinston.  reformed  his  com- 
mand two  miles  beyond  and  withdrew  toward 
Goldsboro.  Foster  followed,  had  a  su(»;essful 
engagement  on  the  16th,  at  White  Hall  and, 
when  n earing  Goldsboro  17  December,  was 
checked  by  a  heavy  force  under  Crfn.  G.  W. 
Smith  at  Goldsboro  Bridge.  Foster  succeeded, 
however,  in  destroying  the  bridge  of  the  Wel- 
don  and  Wilmington  Railroad  over  the  Neuse, 
also  several  other  bridges,  and  about  six  miles 
of  railway,  and  retreated  somewhat  rapidly  to 
Newbem,  having  lost,  during  his  eight  days' 
campaign,  92  killed,  487  wounded  and  12  miss- ' 
ing.  TTie  Confederate  loss  was  71  killed,  268 
woimded,  and  496  prisoners.  The  latter  were 
paroled. 

After  the  capture  of  Wilmington  by  (Gen- 
eral Scoficld,  22  Feb.  I86S,  his  next  objective 
point  and  final  destination  was  Goldsboro, 
where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  unite 
forces  with  General  Sherman,  who  was  march- 
ing north  from  Savannah.  Forces  were  as- 
sembled at  Newbern,  and  the  march  began  on 
1  March.  Kinston  was  occupied  14  March, 
after  some  days'  sharp  tilling.     The  railway 
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and  bridges  were  repaired,  and  Scofield  entered 
GoMsboro  with  little  opposition  on  the  21st, 
and  two  days  later  Sherman  joined  him.  Con- 
sult Official  Records,  Vol.  XVIII;  Cox,  'The 
March  to  the  Sea.*. 

GOLDSBOROUGH,  Louis  MalesherbM, 
American  naval  officer ;  b.  Washington,  D.  C, 
18  Feb.  1805 ;  6.  there,  20  Feb.  1887.  In  1827 
he  rescued  the  English  brig  Comet  from  a 
Greek  pirate.  Retiring  from  the  navy  in  1833 
he  settled  in  Florida,  and  there  he  recruited  a 
company  of  cavalry  which  fought  under  his 
command  in  the  Seminole  War  on  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  relumed  lo  the  navy;  be- 
came commander  in  1841 ;  was  officer  of  the 
frigate  Ohio  during  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
present  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera  CniE.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Commission  in  California  and  Oregon  (1849). 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  United  Stales 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  (1853-57),  on 
retiring  from  which  he  again  took  up  active 
military  duties.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  became  flag  officer  and  rear-admiral 
(1862).  Jn  1861  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockadine  squadron  and  the 
advice  given  by  him  at  Uiis  time  resulted  in 
the  Bumside  expedition  and  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  with  various  other  positions  of 
strategic  importance  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  European  squadron 
(1865-67);  commandant  of  the  navy  yards  at 
Mare  Island  and  ai  Washington  (1867-73). 

GOLDSCHHtDT,  Jenny  Liod.  See 
LiND,  Jenny. 

QOLDSCHHIDT,  gAld'shmit,  Uei«r 
Aaron,  Danish  novelist  and  publicist:  b.  Vor- 
dingborg,  26  Oct.  1819;  d.  Copenhagen,  15  Aug. 
1887.  He  entered  journalism  when  quite  young, 
edited  the  comic  paper  Corsaren  (1840-46), 
and  in  1847  founded  a  monthly  publication  m 
which  he  discussed  the  political  movement  of 
the  time,  and  showed  himself  a  strong  advocate 
of  constitutional  freedom.  His  first  novel,  <A 
Jew,*  appeared  in  1845;  other  novels  of  his  are 
'Homeless'  (1853);  'The  Heir'  (1865);  and 
'The  Raven*  (1867);  he  also  wrote  a  few 
dramas,  and  his  autobiography  (1877).  His 
■  novels  are  most  remarkable  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  pictures  the  life  of  the  Jews. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto,  English  com- 
poser: b.  Hamburg,  Germany,  21  Aug.  1829;  d. 
London,  24  Feb.  1907.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  became  a  resident  of  England  in 
1858,  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1863  and  was  its  vice- 
l)rincipa[  (1866-68).  From  1876-8S  he  was  first 
musical  director  of  the  Bach  Choir.  He  several 
times  conducted  the  famous  Lower  Rhine  festi- 
vals at  Diisseldorf.  His  compositions  include 
the  oratorio  <Ruth>  (1867)  and  he  also  edited 
with  Sterndale  Bennett  'The  Chorale  Book 
for  England.'  In  1852  he  married  Jenny  Lind 
(q.v.). 

QOLDSCHHIDT  PROCESS,  method  of 
reducing  metallic  compounds  by  aluminum,  per- 
fected by  Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt  of  Essen.  Ger- 
many, which  overcomes  the  difficulties  hitherto 
involved  through  the  extremely  high  tempera- 
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the  first  Jew  to  become  an  English  barrister 
(1858),  entered  Pariiament  in  I860,  representing 
Reading  until  his  death.  A  generous  con- 
tributor to  charities,  especially  University  Col- 
lege, London.  He  was  active  in  the  liberal 
movement  and  shared  the  reputation  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  Parliament  and  English 
life.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  his  father. 
Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  (1778-1850),  chiefly 
known  for  his  benefactions  to  education  and  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Jewish  emancipation  and 
the  passage  of  the  Jews'  Disability  Bill.  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  nephew  of  Sir  Francis  (1838- 
96).  was  many  years  in  Parliament  and  an  in- 
fluential figure  by  reason  of  his  ability  and 
wealth.  Sir  Frederic  J.  (Joldsmid  (1818-1908) 
retired  as  major-general  in  187S,  after  serving 
in  the  China  War,  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
Egypt.  He  was  distinguished,  too,  in  explora- 
tion and  surveying.  The  Goldsmid  family 
sprang  from  Aaron  Goldsmid  (d,  1787),  a 
Dutch  merchant  who  settled  in  England  about 
1763.  His  two  sons,  Benjamin  (c.  1753-1808) 
and  Abraham  (c  1756-1810),  were  noted  for 
their  public  and  private  benefactions.  They 
wielded  great  influence  in  the  mone^  market  as 
bill-brokers    during    the    Napoleonic    War. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver,  Irish  ooet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer:  b.  Ireland,'  10  Nov.  1728;  d. 
at  2  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  London,  4 
April  1774.  Goldsmith,  like  Richardson,  'flow- 
ered late."  The  son  of  a  poor  clergyman  of 
the  Established  (Thurch,  his  cnildhood  was  spent 
at  Lissoy,  a  hamlet  in  Westmeath,  lying  to  the 
right  of  ihe  road  from  Ballymahon  to  Athlone. 
From  the  first  instruction  of  a  female  relative, 
he  passed  to  the  care  of  the  village  school- 
master, a  roving  old  soldier  who  had  fought  in 
Queen  Anne's  wars.  Thence  he  went  to  sdiools 
at  Elphin,  at  Athlone,  at  Edgeworthstown,  earn- 
ing nowhere  any  particular  distinction.  He  was 
regarded  as  dull  and  heavy  intellectually,  al- 
though physically  he  was  robust  and  athletic 
Now  and  then  he  surprised  his  family  by  an 
unexpected  gift  of  repartee,  and  he  scribbled 
verse  early.  But  nothing  occurred  in  his  boy- 
hood to  favor  the  supposition  that  a  genius  had 
been  born  into  the   world   of  letters. 

In  June  1744  after  anticipating,  in  his  own 
person,  the  plot  of  his  later  comedy  of  'She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,'  by  mistaking  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  at  Ardagh  for  an  inn,  his  father, 
impoverished  by  the  attempt  to  portion  his  eld- 
est daughter,  sent  him  to^^Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  ; 


unsympathetic,  and  devoted  to  the  mathen 
which  Goldsmith  (like  Gray  and  Swift)  de- 
tested, though  he  had  some  faculty  for  "turning 
an  ode  of  Horace,*  He  got  a  small  exhibition 
in  1747,  a  success  which  he  unwisely  celebrated 
by  a  mixed  party  in  the  garret  which  passed 
for  his  'rooms,'  Into  this  rejoicing  his  incensed 
tutor  burst  abruptly,  and  by  knocking  down 
the  host,  dispersed  the  guests.  Thereupon  his 
humiliated  pupil   ran  away,  vaguely  bound  for 
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where,  in  February  1749,  be  took  a  l«w  degree. 
He  left  no  memories  l>ehind  bim  but  his 
name  scratched  upon  a  windoW'pane,  a  battered 
lexicon  scored  With  "promises  to  pay,"  and  the 
tradition  tha.t,  after  writing  songs  ai  five 
shillings  a  head  for  the  Dublin  ballad  singers, 
he  used  to  steal  out  in  the  twilif^t  to  near 
them  song.  When  he  returned  to  his  widowed 
niother  (his  father  had  died  during  his  college 
days),  he  had  no  more  pressing  vocation  than 
to  fiiih  in  the  river  Inny,  blow  the  German  flute 
and  take  the  chair  at  the  village  *frce  and 
easy*  When  he  was  old  enougfa,  he  presented 
himself  for  ordination,  but  was  rejected  for 
incompetence,  aggravated  by  red  breeches.  He 
next  tried  tutoring;  made  a  Uttle  money,  bou^t 
a  good  horse  and  started  again  for  Amencm. 
In  brief  space  he  returned  on  a  miserable 
hack,  and  without  a-  penny.  Law  was  dien 
essayed.  Being  equipped  with  £50  for  study  in 
London,  he  lost  it  on  the  road  to  a  sharper. 
Finally  he  did  reach  Edinburrii,  to  study 
^vsic  Upon  the  same  pretext  he  went  from 
Emnburgh  to  Leyden.  Tnen,  being  again  with- 
out means,  he  started  —  like  MolbeTg~to  make 
a  kind  of  Grand  Tour  on  foot  through  Europe. 
He  visited  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  flute-playing  and  disputing  at  convents 


pence  in  his  pocket.  He  had,  however,  sent 
home  to  his  brother  from  Switsertand  a  frag- 
ment of  the  poem  which  afterward  became 
•The  Traveler.' 

For  the  moment  Uteratiire  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts.  He  is  sns- 
pected  to  have  tried  strolling ;  he  is  known  to 
have  been  an  apothecary's  assistant,  a  poor  phy- 
sician (with  a  dubious  foreign  diploma),  m 
reader  and  corrector  of  the  press  to  Richard- 
son the  novelist,  and  an  usher  in  a  Peckham 
•academy."  Here,  at  last,  he  drifted  into 
authorship,  being  engaged  fay  Griffiths  of  the 
Monthly  Revirw  to  supply  "copy"  of  all  work 
for  that  serial.  With  Griffiths  he  speedily  fell 
out;  and  eventually  found  his  way  back  to 
Peckham,  where  his  old  employer  promised  to 
get  him  a  foreign  medical  appointment.  Mean- 
while he  ^ubhsEed  0^^),  under  a  pseudonym, 
a  translation  of  the  'Memoirs*  of  Jean  Mar- 
teilhc  of  Bergcrac,  a  Protestant  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  his  religion.  Failing,  for  un- 
known reasons,  to  take  up  the  post  at  Coro- 
mandel  which  had  been  found  for  him,  he 
tried  to  pass  as  a  hospital  mate.  He  was  re- 
jected at  Surgeons'  Hall  in  December  1758  as 
*iiot  qualified.* 

We  next  hear  of  him  as  living  in  a  tiny 
court  off  the  Old  Bailey,  writing  a  bi^-titled 
'Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe.'  This,  superficial  of  necessity,  bat 
bright  and  epigrammatic,  attracted  some  notice. 
He  began  a  miscellany  called  The  Bee,  and 
was  empio3red  .on  various  periodicals.  Then 
Smollett  enhsted  bim  for  the  Brilith  Maga- 
eint;  and  for  Newberry's  Public  Ledger  he 
wrote  the  ddightfol  essays  afterward  collected 
in  1762  as  the  'Citiien  of  the  World.*  By  this 
time  the  skies  were  opening.  He  had  moved 
into  better  rooms  at  6  Wine  Oflice  Court,  Fleet 
street,  made  (he  acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and 
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was  certain  of  employmenL  Besides  dispersed 
papers,  he  wrote  'Memoirs  of  Voltaire,'  a 
'History  of  Ueddenburgh,*  a  'life  of  Richard 
Nash*  <of  Bath).  What  is  more,  be  was  writ- 
ing the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  for  in  October 
1762  he  sold  a  third  share  in  that  \tadic.  to  Ben- 

Smin  Collins,  a  Salisbury  printer,  for  £21. 
ow  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with .  Boswell's 
story  that  Jobnsoti  sold  the  entire  novel  to  a 
bookseller  for  £60  has  not  yet  been  explained; 
but  internal  evidence  shows  cleaHy  that  ports  of 
the  book  were  written  in  1762. 

His  further  career  mtut  be  rapidly  abridged. 
After  much  compiling  for  NewberQr,  which  in- 
chuled  an  excellent  'History  of  England*  in 
letters,  he  published,  in  December  1764.  his 
first  long  poem,  *The  Traveller ;  or,  a  Prospect 
of  Society.*  Its  sweetness  of  versification,  its 
simple  language  and  the  beauty  of  its  descrii»- 
tions  at  once  distinguished  it  as  the  best  poem 
since  the  death  of  Pc^e.  Its  popularity  drew 
attention  to  its  writer's  odier  work,  and  a 
volume  of  his  collected  essays  followed  in 
176S.  Upon  these  came  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
■  fiel,'  1766.  Its  success,  strange  to  say,  was  only 
gradual,  but  it  continues  to  this  day;  and  its 
inimitable  types,  its  happy  mingling  of  Chris- 
tianity and  character,  its  wholesome  benevo- 
letice  and  practical  wisdom  are  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  The  Primrose  family  are  citizens  of 
the  world. 

Goldsmith's  next  triumph  was  on  the  stage. 
In  January  1768  he  managed,  after  many  vexa- 
tions, to  get  a  pl^  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. This  was  'The  Good  Natur'd  Man,'  in 
which  he  attempted  to  combat  the  insipid  •gen- 
teel* comedy  made  popular  by  Frencn  models 
and  the  novels  of  Richardson.  His  efforts  were 
only  partially  successful,  though  his  profits  ' 
suffiaent  to  enable  him  '"  — "■—  !"•"  * 
chambers  in  the  Temple, 
miscellaneous  "book- buikG tig."  he  sent  forlhj  in. 
May  1770,  another  am  a  still  more  beautiful 
descriptive  poem.  'The  Deserted  Village.'  It 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  ran 
through  three  editions.  Three  years  later, 
thongn  always  hampered  with  task-work,  he 
crowned  his  achievements  with  the  cometfy  of 
'She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  In  the  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  'The  Good  Natur'd  Man  > 
■genteel'  comedy  had  passed  into  the  "senti- 
mental" stage.  But  Goldsmith's  bustling  pieces 
skilful  in  construction  and  brimmiDg  with 
himior  and  charai:teT,  gave  a  knock-down  blow 
to  the  lachrymose  drama,  which  was  eventually 
dispatched  by  Sheridan.  A  few  months  later,  in 
April  1774,  Goldsmith  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  buiying-ground.  The  Literary  Club, 
to  which  he  had  belonged,  erected  a  tablet  to 
him  in  Westminster  Aboey,  with  a  well-known 
epitaph  by  Johnson.  'Retaliation'  and  the 
■Haunch  of  Venisin.'  two  of  the  happiest  of 
bis  lighter  poetical  efforts,  were  pubUshed  post- 
humously,    t 

GoldsmitH  had  many  weaknesses.  He  had 
few  physical  advantages;  and  he  was  both  sen- 
sitive and  self-conscious.  But  he  bad  the  best 
heart  in  the  world  'Let  not  his  frailties  be 
remembered,"  said  his  rugged  old  mentor, 
Johnson;  'he  was  a  very  great  man."  He  was 
also  a  very  great  writer.  To  have  died  at  46. 
after  30  years  of  purposeless  'eddying  ro 
and    round,"    the    -  - 
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didactic  poems,  an  unique  novel  and  a  comedy 
which  still  holds  the  boards,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  essays  and  iEamiliar  verse,  wbicii  are  models 
in  their  way,  is  certainly  to  deserve  a  high 
position  in  the  work  of  his  century  —  a  position 
which  he  retains  to-day  in  virtue  of  his  sim- 
plicity, his  kindliness,  his  humor  and  the  in- 
definable gift  of  genius.  See  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer;  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Deseitibd  Vii^ 
t.AGe,  The;  Travellei,  Thc 

Bibliography.— Goldsmith's  life  has  been 
written  by  Prior  (1837);  Forster  {1848-71): 
Washington  Irving  (1844-49)  ;  William  Black,  " 
'Enriish  Men  of  Letters'  (1878);  and  Aus- 
tin Dobson,  'Great  Writers'  (188B;  revised 
American  ed,,  1899) .  His  'miscellaneous 
wvrks"  were  nrst  puotisbed  in  four  volifmes 
(1801),  with  the  so-called  'Percy  Memoir." 
Then,  in  1820,  came  a  "trade  edition,"  followed 
by  Prior  (1837),  and  Cunnin^iam  (1854-S5). 
llie  fullest  modem  edition  is  that  of  Gibbs 
,  in  <Bohn's  Standard  Library>  (5  vols.,  1885-86). 
There  are  editions  of  the  poem  by  Mitford 
<Aldine  series'  (1831-95) ;  Bolton  Comey 
(I84S),  and  in  the  'Temple  Ubrary>  (1689). 
A  reprint  of  Marteilhe's  'Memoirs'  was  pub- 
lished in  1895,  and  a  fac-simile  reprint  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  with 
a  bibliography  in  188S.  Consult  also  Boswell's 
'Johnson';  and  the  Wakefield  edition  in  12 
volumes  (1900^;  Thackeray^s  'English  Humor- 
ists,' and  Edinburgh  Review,  1846  by  Lord 
Lytlon. 

Ai;btin  DoesoM, 
Avtkor  of  'Ufe  of  GotdsmUh,*  eU. 

OOLDSMITH  BBETLB,  an  attractive 
northern  dung-beetle  ( family  Scarahatida) 
measuring  nearly  an  inch  in  length  and  shining 
like  burnished  gold.  It  ts  most  abundant  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  flying  principally  at  night; 
and,  although  it  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  vanous 
shade  and  tmil  trees,  seldom  docs  much  barm, 
Tbe  name  is  extended  by  cnlomolo^sts  to  all 
scarabs  of   the  sub-family  Rulelina. 

GOLDSMITH  MAID,  famous  bay  trot- 
ting mare,  sired  by  Abdallah,  She  held  the 
world  one-mile  trotting  record  in  1871-74,  tak- 
ing it  from  Dexter  in  2,17  and  losing  it  to 
Rarus  in  2.13!4-  She  lowered  the  record  to 
2.14  before  losing  iL  Her  racing  career  lasted 
from  1866  to  1878, 

QOLDSMITHINQ.  Strictly,  the  art  oi 
working  in  gold.  More  broadly,  the  term  is 
used  to  include  the  working  in  the  precious 
metals  (gold,  silver,  platintmij  etc.).  In  a 
still  broader  sense,  the  jeweler  is  often  termed 
a  goldsmith  although  his  product  consists 
largely  of  pieces  of  personal  adornment  in 
which  stones  (precious,  semi-precious  and  other- 
wise) are  the  main  features  and  the  setting 
(frequently  of  other  than  the  precious  metals) 
is  often  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The 
subject  as  here  treated  refers  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  gold  for  ornamental  purposes.  (See 
also  Silverware).  The  chief  decorative  proc- 
esses used  by  the  goldsmith  are:  Repoussf  or 
driven  work,  pierced  work,  chasing,  carving, 
filigree,  enamel  work  in  cloisonn^  and  cham- 
plevi  styles,  niello,  etc.  Enamel  work  (except 
as  a  subsidiary  feature)  is  done  chiefly  on  or  in 
copper  and  has  been  treated  elsewhere,  (See 
Enahble).     On  accouiil  of  the  hi(*  cost  of 


Technology, —  Treated  in  simple  langu^^ 
the  following  is  the  general  method  of  ue 
artist-goldsmith  (as  differentiated  from  the 
modern  factory  technique) :  The  work  is 
started  with  a  piece  of  wdl-annealed  sheet 
metal.  This  is  reduced  by  hammering,  or  roll- 
ing between  steel  rollers,  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness. It  is  now  beaten  out  with  hammers  and 
punches  into  form  and  decoration  —  relief  and 
mtaglio  (erettx).  Chasing,  chiseling  and  fin- 
ishing follow.  The  product  of  the  metal  worker 
has  been  classified  as  "flat-ware"  and  'hollow- 
ware";  the  treatment  for  flat-ware  (plates, 
dishes,  saucers,  spoons,  etc.)  is  simply  one  of 
hammering  and  punching,  etc.,  the  embossed 
work  from  the  under  or  negative  side,  then 
turning  the  piece  (blank)  over  and  working 
the  depressions  from  the  positive  side.  In 
hollow-ware,  (bottles,  ewers,  etc.),  where  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  is  very  limited,  the  (Uffi- 
culty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  arms  {.stvaget) 
projecting  from  the  anvil  or  bench  aiid  which 
enter  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  'snarling 
iron'  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these.  The 
ends  of  these  stakes  have  different  forms  at 
tbe  extremities  and  afford  an  inner  resisting 
medium  on  which  the  hammer  can  operate  ex- 
ternally to  create  embossed  ornament.  For  the 
intaglio  or  depressed  work  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  a  substance  (usually  pitch)  easily  melted 
yet  sufficiently  hard,  when  cold,  to  afford  just 
enough  resistance  to  the  blows  of  hanmier 
and  punch  When  the  work  b  finished  the  snt>* 
stance  is  melted  and  poured  out.  The -number 
of  tools  formerly  used  by  the  artist-goldsmith 
were  more  or  less  numerous,  but  were  fash- 
ioned by  die  individual  worker  according  to  his 
desires.  The  fact  that  nomadic  tribes,  even 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  Arabs,  Csechs,  Tzi- 
ganes, etc.,  are  able  to  produce  on  their  wander- 
ings very  artistic,  if  not  large,  pieces  of  gold- 
smiths' worit:  proves  that  a  heavy  "kit*  is  not 
so  much  the  requirement  as  an  extended  knowl- 
edge (handed  down  from  one  generation  of  the 
family  to  the  next)  of  the  possibiUties  inherent 
in  each  implement  An  anvil,  vise,  drawplatc 
(for  wire),  dividers,  calipers,  hatmners  with 
dificrent  shaped  "panes'  (or  "pecns')  and 
"faces,*  punches  with  various  faces,  scorpers 
(for  lowering  the  surface  by  removal),  setof 
engraving  tools,  swages,  soldering  irtms,  blow- 
pipe, etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  necessary  tools  of 
a  practising  goldsmith;  but  the  modem  factory- 
outfit  adds :  draw-bench,  turning  lathe,  polish- 
ing lathe,  planishing  tools,  sets  of  shears, 
'sparrow  hawk,»  numerous  pbers,  nii^>ers, 
treblets,  frame-saws,  corn-tongs,  gauges,  mi- 
crometer, drill-stock,  etc. 

History. —  Tbe  art  of  working  gcdd.*  thou|[h 
in  crude  manner,  dates  back  to  prehialonc 
times.  The  ancient  Egyptian  goldsmith  did 
cloisonne  work  with  inlays  of  colored  stones 
and  pieces  of  glass  paste.  To  them  we  owe 
the  delicate  chain-link  termed  ."trichinopoly^ 
Their  minute  granulated  work  was  done  3.000 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  their 
pretty  gold  necklaces  with  numerous  drops  vrere 
m  such  common  use  that  the  word  necklace 
(nvb)  was  symbol  and  term  for  gold,  (jold 
bead  anklets  were  worn  between  8,000  and  5,000 
ri.c    Their  astonishin^y  artistic  gold  pectoral 
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ornaments,  pierced,  carved  and  inlaid  with 
colored  stones,  prove  the  hi^li  state  of  their 

foldsmiths  in  art  and  exECullon.  The  ^ancient 
[ebrewE  derived  their  Imowtei^  of  the  -art 
from  their  enslavement  in  Egypt  and  from 
Phfrnicia.  They  made  golden  earrings,  finger- 
rings,  bracelets,  chains ;  the  noted  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  altar  vessels  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  and  the  king's  Cable  service  were 
of  gold.  The  Greeks  in  the  8th  and  7th  cen- 
turies B.C  established  cokinies  from  Marseilles 
to  the  Crimea  and  their  goldsmiths'  work  fol' 
lowed  in  their  trade  routes.  The  Scythians  had 
wealth  and  loved  golden  ornaments  and  Greek 
pieces  were  plentiful  with  them,  as  is  attested 
by  the  frequent  discoveries  of  gold  ornaments 
in  the  graves.  The  Etruscan  gold  jewelry  of 
beautiful  design  and  such  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy with  its  minute  filigree  and  granulation  is 
ever  a  cause  of  wonder  to  this  day.  Even  the 
conceited  spirit  of  the  great  Cellini,  when  asked 
to  make  a  duplicate  of  a  piece  of  this  antique 


itation  of  antique  Giteian  pisces;  alao  we  find 
lone  arm  spirals  and  arm  rings,  neck-rings, 
diadems,  large  vessels,  even  axc-heads  of  mas- 
sive gold  of  Celtic  origin.  The  ancient  Romans 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  great  gold  artificers  ' 
as  the  Greeks  produced  all  uieir  nch  pieces  for 
their  palaces,  galleries,  etc. 

Byzantine  goldsmiths'  work  consists  largely 
of  doublets,  atones  cut  en  eaboehon,  gem 
plaques,  set  in  relief  and  enriched  with  a 
groundwork  of  filigree  or  sprays  of  Byzantine 
acanthus.  Examples  of  this  are  the  golden 
throne  of  Theopnilus,  the  crown  of  Charle- 
nugne.  (See  Ckowks).  Clinsonne  enameling 
came  in  vogue  in  this  time  and  persons  wore 
many  jewels  and  trinkets.  The  "pala  d'oro* 
of  Venice  was  a  10th  centtiry  product  of  the 
Byzantine  goldsmiths.  Gaul  saw  a  renaissance 
of  goldsntithing  in  the  5th  century  and  enamel 
work  is  claimed  by  some  ancients  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Gaul.  They  produced  torques,  brace- 
lets and  all  lands  of  wacrors'  trinkets  with 


ware,  declared  that  Etruscan  jewelry  was  im- 
possible of  imitation.  The  Greek  sculptors  in 
the  days  of  ihcir  greatest  fame  used  goldwotic 
to  adorn  their  ivory  stalviary  ( chryseiepkan- 
h'Bf)  ;  even  the  great  Phidias  was  a  goldsmith. 
Mys  was  noted  for  his  gold  acanthus  carving, 
also  Theokles,  Canachus,  Smilis,  Afhenocles. 
Acragas,  Theodotos  of  Samos  were_  noted 
among  tne  ancient  Greeks  for  their  creations  of 
golden  figures,  masks  and  carved  plant  life. 
They  placed  an  embossed  gold-piece  in  the 
bottom  of  their  patera  {etiblemata),  they  used 
gold  ornament  on  their  furniture,  even  made 
fomiture  entirely  of  the  precious  metal.  At  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Alexander  1,000  guests  had 
a  change  of  gold  plates  and  clips  at  each  course. 
From  the  Tene  period  (Slh  to  1st  century 
B.C.)  we  find  svuord-hilti  and-  large  bronze 
brooches  {fihvicr)  decorated  with  gold  by  the 
old  norlhem  nations,  also  Celtic  gold  coins 
consisting  of  thin  "dished*  (concavo-convex) 
decorations,  known  as  *bracteates,»  made  in  im- 


simple  plait  and  farved  decoration.  All  we 
possess  of  the  Merovingian  period  is  arms  and 
nhtili.  In  the  6th  century  we  hear  of  Bishop 
Abbo,  Saint  Eloi,  his  ptipil,  the  abbot  Thilo  of 
Solignac  monastery  in  the  7th  century,  all  had 
their  gotdworking  schools.  In  the  lllh  cen- 
tury, Bernward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  had  a 
school  of  goldsmithing,  and  he  himself  exe- 
cuted fine  work,  specimens  of  which  still  exist 
in  that  city.  The  treasure  of  Gturraiar  (sec 
Crowns)  is  evidence  of  the  clever  workman- 
ship done  by  the  Visigoths  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. In  Italy  the  Lombards  did  loveiy  vrork 
and  the  gold  antepcndium  made  for  Basle 
Cathedral  (now  in  Climy  Mnseom),  dating  late 
10th  or  early  11th  century,  was  one  of  their 
best  works.  Jewelry,  bookcovers,  crosses,  etc., 
still  extant  are  from  their  workshops.  The 
Romanesque  period  is  characterized  by  arch- 
itectural forms,  the  reliquary  chests  (chasses) 
are  miniature  roofed  edifices  with  gables  vaA 
arcades  containing  figures  of  saints,  et«. 
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gree  and  simple  geometrical  decotstion  are  the 

frourtiwork  for  stone  plaques  and  cabochons. 
he  Saint  Remigius  chalice  of  Rheims  is  a 
noted  example  of  this  period,  all  of  which  work 
is  ecclesiastical. 

The  Gothic  period  arrived  with  the  13th 
century  and  goldsmithing  became  work  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  of  the  monastery.  Guilds  were 
formed  to  protect  the  artisan  and  raise  the 
level  of  his  art.  Examples  of  the  13th  to  ISth 
centuries  are  rare.  The  reliquary  of  Nivelle 
belongs  to  the  t3th  century.  Noted  worken 
were  Jean  de  Monlreux,  Claux  dc  Friburg, 
Henri  the  miniaturist,  Hannequin-Duvuvier, 
goldsmith  to  the  king  in  the  14th  century,  Gio- 
vanni of  Fiza,  who  with  his  brothers  worked  in 
the  cathedral  at  Areiio.  All  Europe,  bv  the 
,  14th  century,  was  fired  by  Italy's  wonderful 
work.  Ognabenc  of  Pistoia  had  made  the 
great  cathedral  altar;  Clone  was  decorating 
the  altar  of  Saint  John  at  Florence.  Flemish 
artists  began  to  exert  their  influence  and  we 
have  the  names  of  Jehan  Barbier,  Jehau 
Femide,  Hans  Croist,  etc.  In  the  iSth  cen- 
tury we  have  the  luxurious  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy collecting  the  rarest  objects  from  the 
goldsmiths'  worTcshops.  The  collection  left  by 
Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  bad  796  articles  of  solid 
plate.  The  cities  were  making  presentation  of 
plate  to  the  kings,  the  princes  were  making 
presents  to  other  courts.       Ecclesiastical  reli- 

Suary  caskets  {chastes)  had  become  veritable 
lothic  edi£cea  with  windows,  trellised  crest- 
ings,  pinnacles,  clock-towers.  The  'nefs"  of 
the  laity  were  great  examples  of  hammered 
work.  We  find  the  names  of  such  noted  gold- 
smiths in  France  as  Dutour,  Giiillaume,  Boey, 
Jean  de  Gichy:  in  Italy  worked  the  great 
artists,  Pollajuolo,  Verrochio,  Francia  Antel- 
loito  Braccia forte,  Maso  Finiguera,  Andrea 
Arditi,  Tommaso  Ghirlandajo,  besides  Lorenzo 
Gbiberti  who  fotmded  an  entire  school.  Luca 
della  Robbia,  the  goldsmith,  was  taking  up 
sculpture.  !t  was  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  its 
lenilh.  In  Germany  were  noted  goldsmiths. 
Hans  Greiff  (Nuremberg),  Heinrich  Hufna«ei 
(Augsburg). 

In  the  16th  century  France  came  imder  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  Benvenuto 
Cellini  went  to  Paris  in  1537  and  started  a 
school  of  goldsmithing.  Cellini  had  made  a 
great  reputation  in  Florence  with  his  superla- 
tive art  in  gold.  Ever  in  trouble  from  bis 
temper  he  was  glad  to  expatriate  himself  for 
a  season.  The  French  love  of  luxury  and  the 
beautiful  developed  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
And  it  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Paris 
that  Cellini  is  said  to  have  produced  the  cele- 
brated 'Nymph  of  Fontainebleau.'  But  an 
edict  was  sent  forth  forbidding  the  use  of  gold 
in  table  services.  It  soon  fell  into  desuetude. 
Beautiful  models  emanated  from  Delaulne  and 
Woeirio,  designs  in  pewter  from  Briot  and 
grand  executive  talent  is  shown  by  such  gold- 
smiths as  Desjardins,  Ramel,  Delahate,  Uargot. 
Germany  showed  her  Renaissance  tendency  in 
the  works  of  Wentzel  Jamnitzer,  Peter  Vis- 
tier,  etc.,  though  her  Gothic  traditions  retain 
some  inflnence  in  their  work.  The  peculiar 
Teutonic  temperament  is  disclosed  in  her 
rootmtings  of  coconuts  and  ostrich-shells,  her 


propaganda,  and  the  i6th  and  : 
centuries,  produced  works  from  Flemish  and 
Dutch  experts  such  as  de  Bry,  CoUaert  and  the 
two  Vianens  of  Utrecht.  The  early  17tb  cen- 
tury saw  the  brothers  UoaberEaux  working  in 
the  Louvre,  and  other  artists  in  gold  such  as 
Carteron,  de  la  Barbe,  de  Roberdet;  Ambtiogio 
Foppa  (Caradossa)  was  gaining  fame  in  Milan, 
and  Mignot  at  Augsburg.  Under  Louis  XIV, 
later  in  the  century,  Lebrun's  master  mind  was 
getting  grand  effects  from  the  Gobelins,  and 
gold  decorative  work  came  from  the  faaiKls  of 
de  Villiers,  Loir,  Lepautie,  Ballin,  Delaima^. 
But  the  *grande  Fonte*  (lasting  six  months  in 
1688  and  1689)  swept  all  die  fine  pieces  of  gold- 
smithery  in  France  into  the  melting-pot  for  war 
funds.  With  the  entering  18th  century  we  see 
the  grandiose  and  pompous  st^e  of  'le  Roi 
Soleil^  taking  on  a  tenuous  and  delicate  form 
from  the  designs  of  B£rain :  Briceau  carried 
the  idea  into  goldsmithing.  Regency  gold  deco- 
rative art  in  France  produced  large  objects  in 
gold  but  sparingly  for  it  was  forbidden.  Julien 
Detafontame  did  fine  jewelry.  The  style  in 
general  was  to  suppress  all  excess  in  gold 
decoration,  yet  beauty  of  effect  was  produced. 
The  goldsmithing  work  of  Louis  XV  ran  to 
fantastic  decoration  such  as  had  become  the 
fashion  of  all  the  arts.  Some  restraint  is  found 
in  the  rococo  and  rocaille  scrolls  and  vegetable 
motifs  of  Juste-Aur«le  Meissonier  and  gold- 
smith Pierre  Germain.  Roettiers  showed 
talented  work.  This  was  the  snuff-box  col- 
lectors' period,  and  the  goldsmiths  were  equal 
to  their  patron's  desire  for  a  renewal  every 
,  week  to  nis  stock  of  labatiires  of  luxurious 
decoration.  Fine  gold  decoration  was  displayed 
on  milady's  fans,  bonbonniires,  scissors;  the 
dandy's  watches,  cane-heads,  swordhilts,  etc 
Under  alt  the  Louis's  French  taste  ruled  over 
all  Europe ;  Paul  Lamerie.  the  French  goldsmith, 
at  the  English  capital  set  the  style  for  that  court 
from  his  workshop.  The  work  of  the  ^Idsmith 
under  Louis  XVI  was  sober  to  severe  in  decora- 
tion; Ati^ste  and  Chjret  display  the  style  ia 
vogue,  ui  the  return  to  the  antique  for  form 
and  decoration  during  the  empire  period  lies 
its  true  characteristic  Notable  goldsmiths 
were  Odiot,  Thomire,  Bicnnais,  Fauconnier,  the 
Fannieres,  Froment-Meuriee,  Christoflc. 

Modem  Goldsmithing. —  The  art  .of  the 
goldsmith  has  changed  to  the  industry  of  gold- 
working —  the  factory  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  creator's  shop.  Paris  shows  pretty  and 
artistic  handwork  from  a  Lalique  and  other 
true  artists,  but  the  rue  de  la  Paix  show  win- 
dows contain  chiefly  gold  ornament  turned  out 
by  the  die  from  a  stamping  machine.  Under 
A,  Castellan!  of  Rome  industrial  jewelry  has 
been  produced  in  late  years  in  remarkably  close 
likeness  to  antique  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman 
examples,  and  the  output  has  been  shipped  to 
the  masses  of  every  nation  at  remarkably  low 
prices  in  great  <]Uantities.  England  has  its 
jewelry  factories  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham; 
Germany's  goldworking  factories  are  located  at 
Pforiheim.  Hanau,  Schwab! sch-GmiJnd,  Ber- 
lin, etc.  The  United  States  has  goldworUng 
industries  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Oranges, 
Newark,  the  Attleboros  and  Providence.  But 
individual  pieces  made  by  hand  in_  exqiusite 
taste  are  not  going  to  become  extinct  while 
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London    haa    its    Bridges    or    New    York   its 
Tiffany. 
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Clemkkt  W.  Coumbk 

GOLDTHREAD,  a  low,  smooth  ranuncu- 
laceous  herb  {Coptis  trifolid),  closely  related 
to  hellebore,  whose  evergreen  leaves  are  all 
basal,  long-peiioled  and  divided  into  three  ser- 
rate broadly  obvate  leaflets;  and  the  flowers 
small  and  white  on  scapes.  The  root  consists 
of  long,  bright  yellow,  bitter  threads.  This 
plant  contains  a  white  alkaloid  called  coptine, 
and  a  tea  made  of  it  is  tonic.  It  grows  in 
boggy  woods  ihrout^ut  northern  North  Amer- 
ica.    See  also  Copns. 

GOLDTIT.    See  Vekdin. 

GOLDZIHER,  gblt'se-ar,  Ignaz,  Hun- 
garian Orienlalisl:  b.  in  Sluhiwcissenburg,  Hun- 
gary, 22  June  1850.  Privat-docenl  at  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest  in  1872.  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  take  a  scientific  journey 
through  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egynt,  spending 
some  time  at  the  Aztiar  mosque  in  Cairo,  where 
he  attended  lectures  on  theology  and  law. 
Since  his  promotion  to  professorship  ^1894^, 
he  has  been  an  exact  and  untiring  wnter  m 
Orientalia,  Arabic  and  Hebrew  topics  in  partic- 
ular. His  contributions  to  learned  societies 
and  congresses  have  been  numerous;  he  gained 
Ihe  large  gold  medal  at  the  Oriental  congress  in, 
Stockhdm  (I8S9).     In  1890  he  became  lecturer 


on  religion  and  philosophy  at  the  Budapest  rab- 
binical seminary.  While  he  has  won  special 
eminence  for  nis  researches  in  the  field  of 
Arabic  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  civil 
and  religious  law  of  Islam,  he  has  written 
many  important  works  on  Oriental  history  and 
the  science  of  religion.  His  'Mvthos  bet  den 
Hebracm  und  Seine  Gechichtlecn.e  Entwiekel- 
ung>  was  translated  into  English  by  K.  Mar- 
tineau  (London  1877).  Some  of  his  theories 
have  met  mucfa  opposition  but  his  erudition  is 
unchallenged. 

GOLBTTA,  go-let'ti,  AfricSj  the  port  of 
the  city  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  II  miles 
north.  In  the  new  quarter  are  the  bey's  palace, 
a  larf^e  dock  and  an  arsenal  defended  by  a 
battery.    Pop.  about  3.000. 

GOLP,  anciently  known  as  Goff.  Gouff  or 
(jOWFF,  a  game  of  Dutch  ori^n,  but  generally 
identitied  with  Scotland,  where  as  early  as  1457 
the  local  Parliament  inveighed  against  its 
abuse.  The  Edinbuivh  town  council  in  1592 
forbade  the  playing  of  the  game  on  the  Sabbath 
and  offenders  were  severely  punished.  The 
game  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England 
after  the  accession  of  James  I,  whose  Scottish 
train  played  the  game  on  Blackheath.  For 
over  two  centuries,  however,  the  game  did  not 
become  popular  in  England.  In  Scotland  it 
had  spread  throughout  the  land  and  many 
societies  and  clubs  were  formed  for  the  practice 
and  promotion  of  the  game,  of  which  the  chief 
was  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  Saint 
Andrews,  established  in  1754,  and  now  the  na- 
tional club  of  Scotland.  About  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  the  game  spread  to  India, 
Canada  and  the  United  Slates.  The  central 
authority  in  the  United  States  is  the  United 
States  Golf  Association,  organized  in  1994 
with  four  clubs.  It  now  consists  of  about  200 
clubs;  and  there  are  about  750,000  golfers  in 
the  United  States.  The  word,  dcnved  from 
the  German  Kolbe,  in  Dutch  Kolf,  signifies  a 
club.  Kolf,  resembling  golf,  is  a  very  ancient 
pastime  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  it  is 
usually  played  on  the  ice. 

The  modern  game  of  golf  is  played  with 
clubs  and  balls  on  specially  prepared  courses 
called  links,  generally  laid  out  on  open  suit- 
able grounds.  The  simplicity  of  the  game  is  at- 
tractive to  beginners,  but  with  a  fittle  expe- 
rience the  beginner  learns  how  necessary  are 
practice,  skill  and  judgment  to  make  one  play 
well  enough  to  be  classed  as  a  good  golf  player. 
The  prime  necessity  is  plenty  of  room.  The 
ground  best  suited  for  the  purpose  is  a  reach 
of  undulating  country  with  a  sandy  soil,  short, 
crisp  turf  and  plenty  of  holes  or  ruts,  the  lat- 
ter forming  the  yiiMordf  — natural  obstacles  — 
or  bunkers  —  artificial  obstacles  ^  necessary  to 

S  re  vent  the  game  from  being  too  easy.  The 
nks  should  not  be  less  than  three  miles  round 
nor  more  than  five.  Throughout  it  are  dis- 
tributed 18  artificial  holes  at  any  distance  from 
100  to  500  yards  apart  The  holes  are  four 
and  one-halt  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  is 
surrounded  with  a  putting  green,  a  space  60  feet 
square  and  made  as  smooth  as  possible  to 
enable  the  player  to  aim  vrith  accuracy.  The 
other  requisites  arc  two  small  balls  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  made  of  gutta-percha. 
and  a  number  of  clubs  adapted  to  the  various 
contingencies  likely  to  arise. 

There  are  two  styles  of  clubs,  t 
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the  iron;  these  consist  of  a  lone  wooden  handle, 

preferably  of  hidcory,  securely  attached  to  a 
head  of  beech  wood,  or  of  sleel  as  the  case 
mav  be.  Altogether  there  sre  19  shapes  of 
dubs,  but  six  are  usually  sufficient  for  a  player's 
needs.  The  different  clubs  are  used  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances ;  for  example,  the  chief 
wooden-headed  clubs  are  the  driver  and  the 
brassy,  the  first  being  used  for  driving  the  ball 
B  long  distance,  and  the  latter,  which  is  shod 
with  brass,  being:  employed  in  special  situations, 
as  when  the  ball  is  m  a  hollow.  The  clnb 
called  the  putter,  used  when  the  ball  is  near  the 
hole,  has  the  head  cither  of  wood  or  of  iron, 
The  iron-headed  clubs  are  the  deck,  the  iron, 
the  mashie  and  the  niblick,  all  adapted  for 
special  purposes.  The  clubs  are  used  for  driv- 
ing the  balls  into  the  holes,  and  the  object  of 
the  player  is  to  get  his  ball  into  all  the  holes 
successively  with  the  fewest  possible  strokes. 
When  played  by  two  persons  the  game  is  called 
tiitqin;  when  played  by  four  persons  in  pairs, 
it  IS  called  foursomes.  There  are  two  chief 
methods  of  playing  the  game,  known  as  match 
play  and  ntedal  play.  In  the  former,  two  play- 
ers are  usually  pitted  against  each  other.  At- 
tended by  their  caddies,  boys  carrying  the  bags 
containing  the  clubs,  the  players  start  from  the 
teeing  ground  where  one  of  them  begins  the 
match  by  placing  his  ball  on  a  small  heap  of 
sand,  or  on  an  artificial  rubber  cone,  known  as  a 
lee,  and  driving  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
first  hole.  A  good  driving  stroke  from  a  tee 
would  be  200  yards.  The  record,  made  at  Saint 
Andrews,  Scotland,  is  280  yards.  The  other 
player  does  the  same  with  his  ball,  after  which 
the  player  whose  ball  is  farthest  from  the  hole 

Elays  again.  They  continue  thus  until  both  balls 
avc  been  holed.  The  player  who  takes  the 
fewest  strokes  to  do  this  is  said  to  win  the  hole 
and  counts  one,  and  if  both  have  taken  the 
same  number  of  strokes  the  hole  is  halved  and 
neither  counts.  Having  holed  his  ball  the  player 
takes  it  out,  lees  it  again  and  starts  out  for 
the  next  hole.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the 
game  depends  on  the  skilful  play  required  to 
avoid  the  hazards  and  bunkers,  scattered  over 
the  course,  or  to  get  one's  ball  out  when  it 
lands  in  a  difficult  spot.  In  medal  play  the  win- 
ner  is  the  player  who  goes  the  round  of  the 
course  in  the  fewest  possible  strokes  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  he  had  a  majority  of  holes  or 
not.  Various  modifications  of  these  two  modes 
of  scoring  are  in  use.  A  hole  match  may  be 
won  before  the  round  is  completed,  as,  for 
instance,  when  one  competitor  is  four  holes 
ahead  with  only  three  still  to  be  played.  When 
one  piay i^t  has  a  lead  equal  to  the  number  oE 
holes  still  unplayed,  he  is  said  to  be  dormy 
that  number  of  holes,  thus,  a  player  when  dormy 
three  has  a  lead  of  three  after  playing  the 
fourth  last  hole,  in  which  case,  though  he  may 
not  win,  he  cannot  lose.  The  central  authority 
on  ihe  game  in  America  regulating  the  various 
championships,  etc.,  is  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  organized  22  Dec,  1894,  with  which 
is  now  affiliated  over  200  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  Consult  Beldan,  G.  W.,  'Great 
GoIfefs>  (London  1907);  Braid,  Tames,  'Ad- 
vanced Golf  (Philadelphia  1908)  ;  Clark.  'Golf : 
A  Royal  and  Ancient  Game*  (New  York  1899)  ; 
Haultain.  Arnold,  'The  Mystery  of  Golf  (2d 
ed,  New  York  1910)  ;  Hutchinson,  H.  G.,  'The 
New  Book  of  Golf  (ib.  1912)  ;  id, 'Golf  Greens 


and  Green  Keepiiu(>  (London  1906) ;  Hilton  and 
Smith,  'The  Ancient  and  Royal  Game  o£  GoU* 
(London  1912)  ;  Lee,  'Golf  in  America'  (New 
York  1895) ;  Taylor.  'Origines  Golfianee' 
(Woodstock,  VL,  1912)  ;  Travers,  Jerome  D,. 
'The  Travers  GoH  Book'  (New  York  1913)  : 
Travis,  'Practical  Golf  (1901);  Tulloch,  W. 
W.,  'Life  of  Tom  Morris,  with  Glimpses  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Its  Golfing  Celebrities'  (Lon- 
don 1907) ;  Vardon,  'Coiaplete  Golf  (New 
York  1905). 

GOLGI,  Cwnillo,  Italian  ncurolo^t:  b. 
Coneno,  1843.  He  studied  at  the  Unirersit/ 
of  Pavia,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  inedi- 
cine  at  Abbiategrasso.     He  was  appointed  to  a 

SofesEorship  at  Siena,  and  afterward  at  Pavia. 
e  specialized  in  the  study  of  nerve  tissues  and 
made  a  vastly  important  contribution  to  phy- 
siology when,  in  1885,  he  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  nervous  system  is  not  a  network. 
A  further  achievement  was  his  identification  of 
a  class  of  nerve  endings  in  tendons  which  were 
named  in  his  honor,  "organs  of  Golgi."  He  is 
the  discoverer  of  three  malarial  parasites.  In 
1906  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  was  divided 
between  him  and  Cajal.  He  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Italian  medical  journals,  the 
Italian  medical  encyclopaedia,  and  his  collected 
writings  were  published  in  three  volumes. 
(1903.) 

GOLGOTHA  or  CALVARY,  Jerusalem. 
from  Hebrew  and  Latin  calvaria,  signifying 
•the  place  of  a  skull,"  the  site  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion A.D.  29.  The  traditional  site  as  discov- 
ered and  determined  by  Bishop  Macarius  in  325 
at  the  request  of  Emperor  Constantine,  is  now 
enclosed  among  the  buildings  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  See  Calvary;  Hw-y 
Sepulchre,  The. 

GOLIAD,  Tex.,  city,  county-scat  of  Goliad 
County,  on  the  San  Antonio  River  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  about  45  miles  from 
the  Gulf  and  168  miles  southwest  of  Galveston. 
There  are  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Span- 
ish mission,  a  courthouse  and  a  public  library. 
The  city  contains  several  cotton  guis  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  cotton  growing  and  stock  raising 
district.  Goliad  gets  its  name  from  Hidalgo 
(q.v.),  the  patriot  priest  of  Dolores,  who  iii  1810 
led  the  revolution  in  Mexico  against  Spain. 
When  Goliad  was  founded  the  people  did  not 
dare  to  name  it  Hidalgo,  so  dropping  the  silent 
H  and  transposing  the  letters,  they  made  the 
word  Goliad  This  place  was  the  last  site  of 
the  ancient  mission  of  La  Bahia  del  Espiritu 
Santo  (1749).  This  mission  was  first  founded 
at  the  place  where  La  Salle,  built  Fort  Saint 
Louis  in  1685.  Goliad  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  contest  (1812)  between  the  so-called 
"Republican  Army  of  the  North,"  under  Magee 
and  Gutierrez,  and  the  Mexicans.  Here  Magee 
died,  evidently  assassinated.  In  [he  Texas  revo- 
lution (1835)  Goliad  was  a  point  of  strategical 
importance  to  the  Texans.  It  was  Captured  by 
Ben  Milan  and  Collingsworth  and  became  the 
base  of  military  operaltons.  The  independence 
of  Texas  was  declared  here  20  Dec.  1835.  Ira 
Ingram  and  Philip  Dimmit  were  the  leadersin 
formulating  this  declaration,  and  at  the  meeting 
there   were  92  soldiers  and  all   the  citizens  of 
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1836.  the  Uexican  conunandcr,  Urrea,  caused  to 
be  slaugtitered  300  unanned  men  who  bad  sur- 
rendered, Fannin  (q.v.)  and  his  command. 
These  defeoseless  men  had  been  promised  life 
and  liberty  before  bdns:  marched  out  in  squads 
'  and  shot  down  like  aogs.  Urrea  claimed  he 
acted  under  orders  from  Santa  Anna  (q.v.). 
Afterward  a  rallyiDg  cry  of  tbe  Texas  troops 
under  Sam  Houslon  was  "Remember  Goliaii* 
In  1902  Goliad  was  visited  by  a  disastrous 
cyclone  which  swept  away  attnost  the  whole 
town.     Poll.  2.250. 

OOLIARDERY,  gftlT-ir'der-I,  the  name 
given  to  the  Carmina  Burana,  a  series  of  satiri- 
cal Latin  poems  of  the  I3th  century.  They 
were  the  productions  of  the  self-styled  Goliardi, 
medixval  wanderins  students,  disdples  of  the 
mythical  Golias.  While  attacking  the  abuses 
and  vices  of  the  period,  especially  those  exist- 
ina;  in  the  Church,  they  glorified  also  the  love 
Dt  nature,  women  and  wine.  This  naturally 
antagonized  the  ecclesiastical  mind  which  was 
prone  to  exaggerate  into  grave  sins  what  or- 
dinary men  would  consider  as  mere  peccadil- 
loes. From  a  dassical  standpoint  the  majority 
of  the  sonj[3  are  generally  below  criticism ;  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  many  of  them  ate  vigor- 
ous and  healthful,  and  are  popular  among  Ger- 
man students  of  the  present  day.  Consult 
Sehmcller,  'Carmina  Burana'  (1894)  ;  Sy- 
monds,   'Wme,  Women  and  Song*   (1684). 

OOLIATH,  go-lfath,  a  ^ant  of  the  PhiHs- 
tines,  slain  by  David.  In  the  war  between 
Saul  and  the  Philistines,  Goliath  of  Gath  came 
forward  daily  to  challenge  the  champions  of 
Saul's  warriors  to  single  combat.  The  youth- 
ful David,  armed  with  a  sling  and  pebUes, 
answered  the  challenge,  and  overcame  the  giant. 
The  Philistines  were  routed  and  the  victory  was 
won.  The  story  is  told  in  Samuel  xvii.  In 
another  place  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18-22).  the  van- 
quishing of  (^liath  is  ascribed  to  Elhanan,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Saul's  warriors.  As  this 
tradition  is  earlier  than  the  David  legend,  it 
is  probable  that  the  transference  of  the  glory 
of  the  victory  from  Elhanan  to  David  was  due 
firstly  to  a  confusion  in  names,  since  Elhanan 
was  the  son  of  Dodo;  or  secondly,  that  it  was 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  explaining  David's 
rapid  rise  in  the  favor  of  Saul. 

GOLIATH  BEETLE,  one  of  the  huge 
scarabe  beetles  of  the  cetonian  genus  Goiiathtu, 
distinguishedby  their  large  liie,  the  homy  proc- 
eases  on  the  head  of  the  male,  and  the  teeth- 
bearing  lower-jaws.  The  name  specifically  be- 
loiws  to  C.  gif/anlent  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
is  four  inches  long,  and  is  chalky-white,  broadly 
and  variously  marked  with  black.  It  feeds  al- 
most entirely  on  the  sap  of  trees.  Compare 
Hebcitlee  Behtlg. 

QOLITZIN,  go-lit'sen',  Pttiirce  Boria 
BorisoTich,  Russian  lAysidst  and  academician : 
b.  1862;  d,  Peterhof.  17  May  1916.  He  grad- 
uated at  Naval  Cadet  Cor^s  1880;  entered 
Strassbnrg  Universinr  1887;  was  lecturer  at 
Moscow  University  1892;  atsistant  professor  of 
physical  science  at  Yuriev  University,  Dorpat, 
and  assistant  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  1S93. 
From  1899  to  1905  he  was  manager  of  the 
government  printing  office;  president  of  the' 
Seismological  Association  1911. 

GOLLANCZ,  Isntel,  English  scholar:  b. 
London,  ISM.    He  was  educated  at  University 


tmiversiiy  lecturer  in  Ejiglisb.  Cambridge,  1896- 
1906-  and  stnoe  has  been  University  professor 
of  Engliah  langu^e  and  Uterature  at  King's 
College,  London.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Britiui  .^cademy  and  has  acted  as  its  secretary 
since  its  foundation  in  1903;  and  was  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 
Committee.  Author  and  editor  of  'Pearl' 
aaOl);  'Exeter  Book  of  Early  Saxon  Poetry' 
(1895) ;  'Temple  Shakespeare'  (1894-96) ; 
'Hamlet  in  Iccland>  (18Q8) ;  general  editor 
'The  Temple  Oassics' ;  'The  King's  Library' ; 
'  The  Book  of  Homage  to  Shakespeare ' 
(1916),  etc 

QOLOHYNKA,  or  OIL-FISH,  a  goby- 
like fish  iComephorus  baikalemis)  found  only 
in  Lake  Baikal,  about  a' foot  long,  destitute  of  • 
scales,  and  very  soft,  its  whole  substance 
abounding  in  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by 
pressure.    It  is  never  eaten. 

OOLOHDRINA,  green  house  swallow 
ITochyeineta  leuccorrhoa)  of  South  America, 
similar  to  the  white-bellied  tree  swallow 
VTaehytineia  bieohr)  of  North  America. 
Originally  it  nested  >n  hollow  trees  but  with 
the  coining  of  man  it  nests  beneath  the  eaves 
of  buildings.  It  is  white  breasted  with  green 
above  except  for  a  touch  of  white  on  the  rump. 
Con^tt  Hudson,  'Naturalist  in  La  Plata' 
(1903). 

GOLOSHES  (Fr.  gaiocke,  «a  patten,  clog 
or  wooden  shoe*)  :  (1)  a  kind  of  wooden  clog, 
with  a  joint  at  the  instep  and  Uf^er  teathers 
tike  those  of  very  low  shoes,  worn  m  the  Middle 
Ages.  (2)  India-rubber  overshoes,  first  manti- 
factured  in  the  United  States  and  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  about  1847.  The  term  is 
now  restricted  to  the  latter  meaning,  and  is 
used  most^  in  En^and,  very  rare^'  in  the 
United  States.  See  ImiiA-BtntBEtt ;  Rubbek 
Manufactums. 

GOLOVNIN,  Alaska,  native  settlement  on 
CJolovniti  Bay,  10  miles  east  of  Bluff.  There  is 
-  a  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  Mission  and  a 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Slates 
government.  The  natives  are  largely  engaged 
m  raising  reindeer,  of  which  they  own  more 
than  2,000  head.     Pop.  about  200. 

OOLTZ.  golts,  Kolmar,  BARotf  von  per, 
German  soloier  and  military  author :  b.  Bielkeo- 
feld;  East  Prussia,  1843;  d.  Asiatic  Turkey,  19 
April  1916,  He  was  educated  at  the  Berlin 
Malitary  Academy,  had  seen  extensive  military 
service,  havinij  fought  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign and  having  been  on  the  staff  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  187(>'7I.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  was  appointed  to  the  historical  de- 
partment of  the  general  staff  at  Berlin  and  for 
a  time  was  instructor  in  the  Military  Academy. 
In  1883  he  was  sent  to  reconstruct  the  Turkish 
army  and  remained  in  Turkey  for  13  years.  He 
was  made  general  of  division  on  his  return  to 
Ormany  in  1896;  general  ol  infamrv  in  1900: 
commander  of  the  first  corps  in  1902;  geneml 
instiector  in  1007,  and  lieutenant-general  In 
1908.  In  190B-I0  he  was  again  in  Turkey,  en- 
gaged in  roorganiring  the  army  of  that  coun- 
try. In  1911  he  became  general  field-marshal 
and  later  was  inspector-general  of  the  second 
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corfis  until  1913.  In  August  1914,  after  the 
Gennan  armies  had  invaded  Belgium  and  cap- 
tured Brussels,  he  was  appointed  military  gover- 
nor of  the  occupied  portion  of  the  country, 
but  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
lieved of  this  command  and  sent  to  Turkey, 
where  be  wai  appointed  military  commandant 
at  Constantinople,  and  acting  Minister  of  War, 
He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  successful 
Turkish  defense  on  the  Gallipoh  Peninsula,  and 
frequently  predicted  that  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
would  not  be  able  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
DardaneUes.  In  April  1915,  he  succeeded  Gen. 
Limao  von  Sanders  as  chief  of  the  first  Turkish 
army.  (See  War  in  Euhope).  He  published 
*Lion  Gambetta  und  seine  Annee'  (1877; 
French  ed.  1877) ;  'Das  Volk  in  Waflen' 
(4th  cd.,   1890}  ;   'Dcr  thessalische  Krieg  und 


(1907) ;     'Kriegsgeschichte     Deutschlands 
XIX  Jahrhundert'  (1910). 

GOLTZ,  Max,  Baron  von  der,  Gennan 
naval  officer:  b.  Kiinigsberg,  19  April  1S38;  d. 
Potsdam,  20  Dec.  1906.    He  entered  the  Prus- 


manded  the  German  Mediterranean  squadron 
during  the  Egyptian  troubles  of  1882;  and  in 
1883  attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  with 
the  appointment  to  the  command  .  of  the 
Wilhelmshaven  naval  station.  He  was  retired 
13  May  1895  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

GOLTZIUS,  Hendrik,  Dutch  painter  and 
engraver:  b.  Miilehrecht,  duchy 'of  Jiilich,  1558; 
d.  Haarlem,  29  Dec.  1616.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  artists.  He  was  taught  to  paint  on  glass 
by  his  father  and  his  work  as  a  steel  engraver 
was  begun  under  Coomheert,  whose  limited 
ability  Goltzius  soon  surpassed.  He  later 
worked  with  Philip  Gale,  engraving  for  him  a 

'  set  of  prints  of  the  history  of  Lucretia.  In 
1590  he  traveled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  Michel- 
angelo, whom  he  imitated  rather  unsuccessfully. 
While  some  of  his  paintings  are  in  the  imperial 
collection  at  Vienna,  none  of  them  add  greatly 
to  his  reputation,  which  is  firmly  established 
by  his  engravings.  His  portraits  arc  chiefly 
miniatures  and  are  considered  very  fine,  and 'he 
executed  an  exceptionally  good  portrait  of  him- 
self. His  skilful  use  of  the  burin  is  ranked 
with  that  o£  Durer,  but  he  lacked  a  fine  ar- 
tistic •  appreciation.  Nevertheless,  his  skill  of 
techniqiie  and  the  free,  beautiful  lines  of  his 
work  counterbalance  other  defects.  Excellent 
examples  of  his  engravings  after  the  masters 
are  afforded  by  his  copies  of  Raphael's  'An- 
nundation'  ;  Parmeggiano's  'Visitation'  ; 
Bassano's  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds';  Ba- 
roccio's  'Holy  Family';  Lucas  van  Leiden's 
'Adoration  of  the  Kings* ;  and  DQrer's  'Cir- 
cumdsion.>  More  than  3(X)  of  his  enfrravines 
are  in  existence,  and  are  catalogued  in  Bartsch  a 
•Peintre-Graveur'  and  in  Weigel's  supplement 
to  that  work. 

GOLUBOVICH,  K6-lo-b6'vich,  Girolamo. 
Illyrian  clergyman  and  author :  b.  Dalmatia,  7 
Feb.  1865,  He  was  educated  at  the  Franciscan 
Convent,  Jerusalem,  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order  in  1879  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1888.    In  1888-89  he  was  librarian  of 

.  the  Franciscan  Convent  Jerusalem,  and  from 


1889  to  1895  he  was  engaged  in  miiiioaaiY  and 
parochial  work  at  Lamaca  and  Limassol,  Cy- 
prus. In  1S95  Cardinal  Ledochowsld  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  missionary  apostolic.  He 
was  successively  professor  at  rhetoric,  at  the 
Frandscan  Lyceum,  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  mis' 
sionary  to  the  Greeks,  Slavs  and  Italians  of 
Alexandria  and  Fort  Said,  Eqypt,  in  1895-96. 
In  1902-04  he  was  vicar  of  the  mission  of 
Constantinople,  He  was  appointed  in  1898  his- 
torian of  the  Frandscan  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  in  this  capad^  visited  the  libraries 
of  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  France  and  England, 
to  collect  and  edit  many  rare  documents.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the.  works  of  Alex- 
ander of  Hales  and  Bartholomew  of  Pisa  1904- 
07;  and  director  of  the  'Archivum  frands- 
canum  historicum'  in  19CC'-0S.  After  1909  he 
was  stationed  at  Florence.  He  has  published 
'Serie  Cronologica  dei  Reverendissimi  Su- 
periori  di  Terra  Santa*  (1898)  ;  'II  trattato 
di  Terra  S^nta  e  dell'  Orienie  di  [rate  Fran- 
cesco Suriano'.  (1900) ;  'Ichnographiae  Locorum 
et  monumentorum  veterum  Terr^  Sancix,  ac- 
curate di[inea,tx  et  descriptx  a  P.  Elzeario 
Horn*  (1902) ;  'Bibliotheca  Bio-bibliographica 
della  Terra  Santa  e  deN'  Oriente  Francescano' 
(2  vols.,  1906;  1913),  He  contributed  to  'The 
Catholic  Elnc^clopedia,'  the  Archivo  .itorico 
italiatto  Miisioni  francetame;  La  Verna,  etc 

06mARA,  Francisco  Lopes  de,  Spanish 
hUtarian:  b.  Seville,  1510;  d.  1560.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  University  of 
Alcala,  took  holy  orders  and  afterward  be- 
came secretary  and  chaplain  to  Hernando 
Cortez,  He  is  reputed  to  have  accompanied 
Cortez  to  America,  but  verification  of  this  is 
lacking.  He  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  his- 
tories of  America,  but  as  a  historian  he  is 
notable  rather  for  his  easy,  graceful  style  than 
for  authenticity.  He  wrote  'Historia  general 
de  las  Indias  con  la  conquista  de  Mexico  y  de 
la  Neuva  Espana'  (2  vols,,  1552-53).  Amodern 
edition,  with  a  biography  of  the  writer,  is  in- 
cluded in  'Biblioteca  de  autores  espaholes* 
(Vol  XXII,  Madrid  1884). 

QOHARISTS,  the  ultra  Olvinistic  party 
in  the  Dutch  National  Church,  so  called  from 
their  leader,  Francis  (^mar  (q.v.). 

GOMARUS,  Francis,  DutA  theologian 
and  the  most  eminent  opponent  of  Arminius : 
b.  Bruges,  13  Jan.  1563;  d.  Groningen,  11  Jan, 
1641.  His  parents,  upon  embradng  the  Re- 
formed faith,  removed  to  the  Palatinate  in 
1578  and  Francis  was  sent  to  be  educated  at 
SirassbuT^.  In  1580  he  removed  to  Neustadt 
where  he  studied  theology  under  Ursinus,  Zan- 
chius  and  Tossanus.  He  visited  England  in 
1S82  and  attended  lectures  al  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, being  graduated  from  the  latter  univer- 
sity in  1584.  From  1587  to  1593  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Reformed  Dutch  church  at  Frankfort 
and  in  1594  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden  where  he  remained  until  1603,  when 
Arminius  joined  the  faculty  and  disseminated 
Pelagianism.  Gomarus  opposed  him  with  con- 
siderable success  and  was  aided  by  Bc^ermann. 
Gomarus  now  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  opponents  of  Arminius,  who  after  him  came 
to  be  known  as  Gomarists,  In  1608  he  engaged 
in  personal  debate  with  Arminius  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  same  place,  with  lour 
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collea^es  met  five  Arminians  in  (]«bate.  When 
Vorstius  succeeded  Anninius,  on  the  latler's 
death,  Gomarus  resigned  his  chair  and  became 
preacner  at  UiddleBurgfa  in  1611,  where  he 
also  taught  theology  and  Hebrew  in  the  new 
Illustre  Schulc  In  1614  he  was  made  professor 
of  theology  at  Saumur  and  in  1618  removed  to 
GroningcD  as  professor  of  theolo^  and  He- 
brew, at  which  post  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  look  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  in  1633.  His  works 
were  issued  in  a  single  volume  (Amsterdam 
1645).  Consult  Domer,  J.  S.,  'History  of 
Protestant  Theology.' 

G0H6ERG,  Moses,  American  chemist :  b. 
Elizabetgrad,  Russia,  8  Feb.  1866.  He  studied 
at  Eliiabetgrad  Gymnagium,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1900.  H« 
also  studied  at  Munich  and  at  Heidelberg.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  teaching  stafi  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1893  and  held  iuc- 
cessive  positions  there,  becoming  professor  of 
organic  chemistry  in  1904.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1914 
received  the  Nichols  medal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  He  has  written  numerous 
articles  for  chemical  journals,  notably  (or  the 
Journal  of  Ihe  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  Berickle  der  Deuttche  Chemische  Gesetl- 
schaft. 

■  GOMEL,  or  HOMBL,  Russia,  district 
town  of  the  province  of  Mohilev.  on  the  Soje, 
a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  108  miles  southeast 
of  Mohilev.  It  is  an  im^rtant  railroad  junc- 
tion and  has  an  extensive  river  trade.  Its 
popuIalLon  is  nearly  half  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
m  1903  there  was  a  massacre  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Its  industries  include  sugar  re- 
fineries, oil  and  paper  mills;  and  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  hops,  timber,  hemp  and  Lnseed.  Pop. 
(with  Bychtsa  suburb)  79,000. 

GOHES  DS  AMORIH,  Francisco,  Por- 
tuguese dnunatist,  poet  and  novelist:  b. 
Avelomar.  Minho.  13  Aug.  1827 ;  d.  4  Nov._  1891. 


.  1851,  and  in  1359  became  librarian  of 
the  Ministry  of  Marines.  His  years  in_  Brazil 
had  great  influence  over  the  work  of  his  later 
years,  as  had  also  Almeida-Garratt,  who  ac- 


corded   him    much    encouragement. 

deeply   in   sympathy   with   Garibaldi.    .    _    . .. 

Revolution   of    1848,   evidenced  by   'Garibaldi' 


Garibaldi,   and  the 


and  'A  liberdade.'  He  wrote  'Cantos  matu- 
tinos>  (3d  ed.,  1874);  and  'Ephemeros'  (2d 
ed^  1866)  in  verse ;  the  dramas  'Odio  dc 
ra^a' ;  'A  prohibi^ao' ;  'Ghigi* ;  'O  cedro  ver- 
melho,'  etc. ;  in  fiction  'Os  Selvangens' 
(1875);  '0  remorse  vivo>  (1876);  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  literary  movement  instituted  by 
Almeida- (larratt,  'Memorias  biograficas' 
(1881).  His  collected  works  were  published 
(Lisbon  1866).  Translations  of  his  dramas 
into  French  were  made  by  Denis  and  Richon. 
GOMEZ,  go'mis,  Antonio  Carios,  Brazil- 
ian composer:  b.  Campinas,  11  July  1839;  d. 
Para,  September  1896.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory,  and  had  his  first  opera, 
'A  noite  do  casiello,'  presented  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  1861.  His  'Se  sa  minga*  gained  notable 
success  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  m  1667.  and  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  varying  merit,  includ- 
ing '(^rany'  (1870);  'Salvator  Rosa'  (1874) 


at>d  'Lo  Schiavo'  (1889).  He  wrote  the  hymn 
<I1  saluto  del  Brasile'  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia  (1876),  and  a  canUta, 
'Colombt^'  for  the  Columbian  Expositi<ni 
(1893).  He  was  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Para,  Braeil,  189S-% 

G6MEZ,  gfi'm^h,  Estcvan,  Portuguese 
navigator:  b.  about  1474;  d.  about  1530.  He 
became  an  expert  pilot  in  the  Portuguese  East 
Indian  fleet,  sailed  in  1519  on  Magellan's  voy- 
age as  pilot  of  the  Trinidad  and  was  later 
transferred  to  the  Sim  Antonio,  on  board  which 
he  contrived  a  successful  mutiny  and  then 
sailed  for  Spain.  There  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
in  a  short  time  set  free.  It  appears  that  in 
1524-^  he  was  sent  by  Charles  V  to  explore 
the  eastern  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  and  discover  a  northern  route  to  the 
OrieaL  A  map  executed  in  1529  by  Diego 
Ribeira,  a  cosmographer,  marks  the  territory 
included  between  the  present  States  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersej^,  Tierra  de  G6raez.  Con- 
sult Bourne,  'Spain  in  America'  (New  York 
1904)  ;  Harrisse,  'Discovery  of  North  America' 
(London  1892). 

GOMEZ,  Jos£  Miguel,  Cuban  general  and 
politician:  b,  province  of  Santa  Clara  1846. 
He  served  in  the  Ten  Yean'  War  1868-78,  and 
in  the  Revolution  of'  1906  attained  rank  as 
nujor^-general.  He  was  governor  of  the 
province  of  Santa  Clara  under  the  first  Ameri- 
can intervention,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  continuing  a  gov- 
ernor of  Santa  Clara  under  President  Palma. 
He  was  active  in  the  revolution  against  Presi- 
dent Pahna  in  1906  and  was  imprisoned  until ' 
after  the  second  American  intervention.  In 
1908  he  was  elected  President,  inaugurated  28 
Tan.  1909  and  served  tmtil  20  May  1913,  when 
ne  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Mario  Gard  Menocal. 
In  1917  he  again  led  a  revolt  a^ninst  the  gov- 
ernment, but  was  captored,  imprisoned  and  held 
for  trial. 

GOMEZ,  Joan  Vincente,  Venezndan  poli- 
tician: b.  San  Antomo  de  Tachtra,  1859.  He 
entered  political  life  in  1892  and  at  the  time  of 
President  Castro's  flight  to  Europe  he,  as 
vice-president,  became  acting  president.  He 
was  elected  provisional  president  in  1909  and 
constitutional  president  in  1910,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  extricating  his  country  from  the  dif- 
ficulties with  foreign  countries  in  which  his 
predecessor  had  entangled  her.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  president  he  was  re- 
elected, but  preferred  to  take  office  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  Marquei  Bustil- 
los  acting  as  provisional  president  (barges 
of  alleged  pro-^ermanisra  were  made  against 
him  in  London  and  in  Washington  in  1917. 

GOMEZ  DE  AVSLLAHBDA  Y  AR- 
TEAGA,  Gertrudis,  Spanish  dramatist  and 
poet :  b.  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  23  March 
1814;  d,  Madrid,  2  Feb.  1873.  She  removed  to 
Spain  in  1836,  where  her  first  volume  of  poems 
was  published  with  a  complimentary  preface  by 
Gallego  in  1841.  She  was  martqed  to  Pedro 
Sabaler  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  1846,  but 
was  widowed  in  less  than  a  year.  In  1853  she 
made  a  second  marri^e  with  Col.  Dominmi 
Verdugo.  Her  poetry  in  a  measure  bridges  ine 
gap  between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools, 
and  while  opinions  differ  as  to  her  rank  among 
poels  she  stands  unquestionably  first  among  the 
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Spanish  women  poets  of  her  century.  Her 
dramas  were  highly  successful,  but  her  novels 
were  of  little  importance,  her  fame  restine  upon 
her  poetic  and  dramatic  works.  Gifted  with 
a  high  poetic  sensibility  to  beauty,  tragedy  and 
devotion  she  nevertheless  lades  somewhat  in  the 
broader  scope  of  human  sympathies;  and  her 
constructive  pover  is  often  unequal  to  sus- 
tained effort,  although  she  reaches  a  high  point 
of  eloquence  and  dramatic  power  in  many  in- 
stances. Her  novels  include  'Sab'  (1839)  ; 
<Dos  mujeres>  (1842);  <Espatolino>  (1844); 
'Guatimozin>  (1846),  etc  Among  her  dramas 
are  'Leoncia'  (1840);  'Alfonso  Munio' 
(1844) ;  'Saul'  (1849) ;  'Baltasar'  (1858), 
etc.  In  verse  'Poesias  liricas'  (1841;  enlarged 
ed..  1850).  Her  'Obras  literarias'  (S  vols., 
1869-71)  have  not  been  completed. 

G6MXZ  Y  BAEZ,  i  ba'JEs,  Miximo, 
Cuban  soldier:  b.  Bani,  Santo  Domingo,  1831; 
d.  Havana,  Cuba,  17  June  190S.  When  Santo 
Domingo  revolted  against  Spain  he  served  as 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  >«  the  Spanish  army; 
and  when  the  freedom  of  the  island  was  oe- 
claied  he  went  with  the  Spanish  army  to  Cuba, 
but  left  the  army  because  General  Villar  mal- 
treated some  Cuban  refugees.  In  1868  he 
joined  the  Cuban  insurrection,  and  through  his 
ability  and  daring  soon  rose  to  a  position  of 
prominence,  being  in  several  successful  eitg^e- 
ments.  Though  deprived  of  his  command  at 
one  lime,  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  rose  to  be 
major-general.  On  the  failure  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  leff  Cuba  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Santo  Domiago.  Returning  to  Cuba,  he  was 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  insurrection  of 
1895-^  and  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Cuban  army.  His  policy  was  to  avoid  open 
engagements  and  to  drive  the  Spaniards  oat 
by  devastating  the  island  and  constant  haras- 
sing of  their  troops.  When  the  Americans 
landed  in  Cuba  (1898)  he  willingly  co-operated 
with  them.  On  24  Feb.  1899  he  marched  into 
Havana  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  and  was 
received  by  the  United  States  authorities.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  he  was  deposed  from 
bis  command  by  the   Cuban   Assembly  oi     ~  ~ 


ican  governor-general  in  his  work  in  the  island; 
was  governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara 
and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ; 
and  he  continued  as  governor  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Estrada  Palma.  He  wrote  'Sanchito 
Gomez'  and  'Mi  Escolta'  (1896),  describing 
his  campaigns  in  Cuba.  Consult  Carrillo,  'In 
the  Saddle  with  Gomez'   (Mew  York  J898). 

GOMBZ-PARIAS,  il-ri'gs,  Valentfn, 
Mexican  statesman:  b.  Guadalajara,  14  Feb. 
1781 ;  d.  Mexico  City.  July  1858.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  in  the  University  of  Guada- 
lajara in  1810,  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the 
first  Constituent  Congress,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  with  Santa  Anna,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  latter's  absence  assumed  executive 
powers  1  April  1833.  In  183S  a  constitutional 
congress  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  hr  was  exiled.  He  returned  in  1838;  in 
1640  led  an  unsuccessful  revolt,  and  again  was 
banished.  Having  returned  in  1845,  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  1846;  later  a  deputy 
to  Congress,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  under  Alvarez. 


GOHHX,  S»  (Georfce)  Lawrmce,  Eng- 
lish antiquary  and  folklorist ;  b.  London,  IKIS  ■ 
d.  24  Feb.  1916.  He  was  educated  at  the  city 
of  London  school  and  became  statistical  officer 
and  clerk  to  the  London  common  council.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  rural  customs  of 
En^and,  was  founder,  president  and  afterward 
vice-president  of  the  Folklore  Society,  also  act- 
ii«  as  its  secretary  for  some  years.  He  was 
lecturer  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  University  Extension,  and  editor  of  the 
Aniiguary,  the  Arch^otogicat  Review  and  the 
Folklore  Journal.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  London  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute.  He- wrote  'Primi- 
tive Folk- Moots  >  (1880);  'Chap-books  and 
Folklore  Tracts'  (1885) ;  'Ethnology  in  Folk- 
lore' (1892)  ;  'Governance  of  London'  (1907) ; 
'Folklore  as  an  Historical  Science'  (1908); 
'The  Maldnir  of  London,  1911*  (1914),  etc. 
He  also  edited  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
Library'  (1883-1906);  ^The  King's  Story- 
Book'  (1897);  'The  Queen's  Story-Book' 
(1898);  'The  Princes'  Sfoty  Book'  (1899); 
'The  Princess's  Story;-book>  (1900);  and  sev- 
eral editions  of  historical  novels. 

GOMORRAH.    Sec  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

GOMPERS,  Samuel,  American  labor  leader: 
b.  London,  England,  27  Jan.  1850.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  and  other  relatives 
in  1863  and  became  an  American  citizen  at  the 
age  of  21.  A  cigarmaker  by  trade,  he  has  been 
Imown  as  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  labor  since  his  boyhood.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  1881  and  has  been  associated  with 
that  or^nization  in  an  official  capacity  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years.  In  1908 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  on 
account  of  defying  a  court  order  in  connection 
with  the  Bucks'  stove  case,  which  denied  the 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  as  well  as  involved  the  abases  of  the 
writ  of  injunction  which  deprived  men  of  trial 
by  jury  and  substituted  judicial  government  for 
constitutional  government.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  IS  May  1913,  Justice  Lamar 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court  as  follows : 


to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  remand  the 
case  to  that  court  with  direction  that  the  con- 
tempt proceedings  instituted  by  the  Bucks 
Stove  and  Range  Company  be  dismissed,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  ^wer  and  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
punish  by  a  proper  proceeding  contempt,  if  any, 
committed  against  it.*  Contempt  proceedings 
were  again  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Justice  Wright, 
who  at<ain  found  Mr.  Gompers  guilty  and  im- 
posed the  same  sentence.  'The  ease  was  aeain 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  .the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed the  case  because  it  was  outlawed  under 
the  statute  of  limitations,  but  sustained  the  con- 
tentions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
that  proceedings  for  contempt  do  not  differ  in 
essence  from  any  ordinary  charge  of  crime, 
and  proceedings  in  contempt  courts  should  be 
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Utider  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers  in 
1906,  the  American  Federation  o£  Labor  inau- 
gurated a  non-partisan  political  campaign  to 
secure  necessary  legislation  assuring  to  the 
wage  earners  lawful  opportunitj  for  activities 
necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  to  promote 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  working  people. 
According  to  this  campaign  the  wage  earners 
used  their  political  influence  to  secure  the  nomi- 
knd  election  of  government  representa- 


demaads.  The  result  of  this  political  policy  has 
been  a  group  in  Congress  known  as  tht;  labor 
group,  the  members  of  which  hold  trade  union 
cards  and  are  affiliated  with  some  labor  organ- 
iiatioo.  This  group  has  gradually  increased 
until  the  64th  Congress  there  was  one  senator 
and  17  members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  result  of  this  political  activity 
labor's  demands  for  fundamental  rights  were 
enacted  into  law  in  the  labor  j)rovisions  of 
the  Clayton  Anti-trust  Act,  which  became  a 
law  IS  Oct  1914.  Section  6  of  this  act  contains 
the  declaratory  statement  that  'the  labor  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce.'  This  declaration  removes  associa- 
tions of  wa^e  earners  from  the  provisions  of 
trust  legislation.  Section  20  of  the  act  limits 
and  regulates  ihe  issuance  of  writs  of  injunc- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  demands  and  con- 
tentions of   the   workers. 

Under  Mr.  Gompers'  direction  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  become  very  powerful, 
and  now  includes  ever^r  important  union  iu  the 
country.  In  politics,  its  hand  has  been  seen 
indirectly  in  the  enactment  of  the  eight  hour 
day  legislation  in  reference  lo  all  work  on 
government  contracts  and_  in  enterprises  con- 
nected with  public  utilities,  also  employers' 
liability  laws.  Mr.  Gompers  has  constantly  and 
successfully  com  batted  all  tendencies  toward 
Socialism  in  the  labor  movement  and  is  an  ac- 
tive promoter  of  industrial  conciliation.  Sec 
Amesican  FEUtS^TiON  or  Labob. 

OOMFHOCERA8.  genus  of  Pal.-eoioic  mol- 
lusks  with  exceptionally  full  and  rounded  shells 
which  become  narrower  toward  the  opening. 
They  are  related  to  the  Orlhoceras  and  are 
possibly  an  ancestral  forerunner  of  Phrag- 
mocETos.  There  are  about  150  specimens 
known,  occurring  in  rocks  of  the  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  Aije  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  is 
especially  rich  in  them. 

-GOMPHOSIS.  or  BUGOHPHOSIS, 
joint  formed  by  the  immovable  implantation  of 
one  part  in  a  socket  situated  in  another,  as  in 
the  socketing  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws,  or  Ihe 
styloid  process  in  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  also 
designated   as  articulation   by  implantation, 

GOMUTI,  or  GOMUTO,  or  GUMUTI, 
known  also  as  Areng,  Ejoo  or  Ejti  and  Wine 
Palm  {Arenga  saccharifcra),  sago-palm  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Malay^  commonly  cirUivated  in 
India  and  growing  wild  in  Burma  and  Assam. 
It  is  cultivated  for  a  variety  of  products, 
reaches  a  growth  of  from  20  to  40  feet  tall 
with  leaves  from  15  to  25  feet  long.  The  tree 
dies  after  flowering  and  producing  its  fruit 
and  when  the  sago  product  is  desired  it  is  cut 


the  black  horsehair- like  fibres,  known  as  the 
ejA  or  goBiuti  fibre,  which  grow  abundantly 
from  Ihe  base  of  the  leaves.  The  fibre  is  manu- 
factured into  corda:ge  and  is  plaited  for  use  as 
ornaments.  It  is  not  sufficiently  jdiable  for 
mnninK  rigging  but  for  other  purposes  is 
desirable  because  of  its  strength  and  impervious- 
ness  to  the  effects  of  water.  The  stiffer  fibres 
are  used  as  styles  for  writii^  on  palm  leaves ; 
and  within  the  sheaths  is  a  woolly  fibre,  called 
bara,  which  is  in  demand  in  0:ina  for  the 
caulking  of  boats,  and  is  also  used  for  Btllng 
cushions.  The  coarsest  fibre  is  used  for  brush- 
making  and  thatching,  and  sandals  are  manu- 
factured from  the  leaf.  The  sap  is  obtained 
by  ciitting  the  flowers  and  from  it  is  manu- 
factured pairo  wine,  spirits,  sugar  and  vinegar. 
The  tree  also  furnishes  Java  sago;  which,  while 
inferior  to  ihat  of  the  true  sago-palm,  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  food  supply  through- 
oikt  the  Malays.  It  is  scarcely  profitable  for 
cultivation  for  its  sugar,  but  the  yield  of  s^jo 
is  about  ISO  pounds  per  tree,  and  as  400  trees 
may  be  planted  to  the  acre  the  yield  is  enormous. 
When  the  palm  is  permitted  to  flower  and 
fruit  it  dies  and  the  stem  soon  becomes  hollow ; 
and  as  the  wood  is  remarkable  for  its  lasting 
(lualilies  when  subjected  to  immersion  in. water 
it  is  much  used  tor  troughs  and  watering  chan- 
nels, lasting  well  even  when  placed  under- 
ground. 

GONAIVES,  go-na-ev'.  Haiti,  town  on  the 
west  coast  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  65 
miles  north-northwest  of  Port  au  Prince.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  a  naval  and  military 
hospital  and  a  mineral  spring.  The  exports 
are  cotton,  coffee,  logwood,  salt  and  mahog- 
any. On  1  Jan,  1804  the  independence  of  Haiti 
was  proclaimed  here  by  Dcssaiines.  and  in  1914 
two  battles  were  fought  here  between  rebel  and 
government  forces,  A  United  States  consul  is 
situated  here.    Pop.  15,500. 

GOMAS.    See  HorrENTors. 

GONCALVSS  DtAZ;  Antonio,  Brazilian 
poet:  b.  near  Caxias,  Maranhio,  1823;  d.  at  sea, 
September  1864.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  but  upon  returning 
to  Brazil  in  1845  he  engaged  in  hterary  pursuits 
at  Rio  de  Janicro  as  a  newspaper  writer  and 
poet.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  'Primeiros 
Cantos'  (1846),  established  his  reputation  as  a 
poet,  being  remarkable  both  for  their  interpreta- 
tion of  Brazilian  national  feeling  and  as  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  his  own  individuality.  His 
'Segundos  Cantos  e  scxtithas  de  Frei  Antao' 
^1848)  confirmed  his  reputation  for  clear,  beau- 
tiful expression  and  easy  rhythm.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  Brazilian  history  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  Pedro  II  at  Rio  de  Janiero 
in  1849  and  in  1851  published  his  'Ultimos 
Cantos'  which  practically  concluded  his  con- 
tributions to  poetry.  In  1851-59  he  was  en- 
^ged  in  government  service,  studying  educa- 
tional institutions  in  northern  Braiil  and  in 
Europe.  Returning  to  Brazil  in  1B60  he  was 
appointed  lo  the  expedition  sent  to  make  a 
historical  and  ethnographical  survey  of  the  ■ 
province  of  Ceara.  Illness  compelled  his 
resignation  in  1862  and  it  was  when  he  was  re- 
luming from  a  trip  to  Europe,  in  which  he 
sought  to  restore  his  health,  that  he  perished 
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in  a  shipwreck  ofl  the  shores  of  Brazil.  Be- 
sides the  three  volumes  of  verse  already  men- 
tioned he  was  author  of  'Os  Tymbiras'  (1857) ; 
*Diccionario  da  lingua  Tupy*  ( 1858) .  He 
wrote  many  reports  upon  his  government  in- 
vestigations and  had  written  a  considerable 
part  of  a  work  entitled  'Historia  des  Jesuitas 
de  America.'  A  complete  edition  of  his  lyrical 
poems  was  published  under  his  own  direction 
at  Leipzie  and  his  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

G0NCHAR6F,  g<in.cha-r6f',  Ivin  Alek- 
sandrovitch,  Russian  novelist :  b.  18  June  1812. 
at  Simbirsk,  on  ■  the  Volga  River ;  d.  Saint 
Petersburg,  27  Sept.  1891.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  merchant  class,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  leaving  the  three-year-old  boyin  the 
charge  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  unusual 
character  and  ability.  He  was  at  first  educated 
at  home  especially  under  the  direction  of  his 
godfather,  a  former  seafaring  man  who  had  re- 
tired from  service  and  was  an  inmate  of  Gon- 
char6f's  household,  where  his  general  culture, 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  travel  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  made  him  tfae  central  figuie 
in  the  best  society  of  the  prosperous  provincial 
capital.  The  boy  was  in  due  time  entered  at  a 
boarding-school  attended  by  the  sons  of 
wealthy  landed  proprietori,  and  the  principal 
teacher,  a  priest  of  a  different  tjTie  from  the 
usual  country  clerg>'man,  who  had  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Kazan,  was 
a  man  of  culture  and  breeding  and  was  married 
to  a  French  lady  who  taught  her  native  lan- 
guage to  the  students.  The  school  possessed 
an  excellent  library  of  Russian  and  foreign 
masterpieces  —  history,  fiction,  poetry  and 
books  of  travel  —  some  of  which  Gonchar6f 
not  only  read  but  even  learned  by  heart.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Moscow  where  his 
passion  for  reading  was  still  further  stimulated 
and  he  made  great  progress  in  French,  English 
and  German.  In  1831  he  entered  the  Moscow 
University  in  the  department  of  philology.  Here 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually 
able  corps  of  professors  wbose  lectures  on  his- 
tory, literature,  archaeoloey  and  art  appealed  to 
his  best  ability  and  conhrmed  him  in  his  love 
tor  all  that  was  lofty  and  beautiful.  After  fin- 
ishing the  full  course  he  returned  to  his  home 
for  some  months  and  then  proceeded  to  Saint 
Petersburg  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  as  interpreter.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  brilliant  circle  of  novelists, 
poets  and  journalists,  the  two  Malkof  brothers, 
Nekrasof,  Byelinsky,  Panayef,  He  was  tbus 
drawn  to  hterature  and  wrote. his  first  novel 
'An  Ordinary  Story'  (ObuiKnovSnn>|a  Is- 
t6riya),  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Contemporary  (^Sovreminnik)  in  1847.  He  was 
already  planning  a  new  work  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  print  some  chapters  of  it  under  the 
title,  <Oblomof's  Dream,*  but  in  1852  he  ac- 
cepted an  ot^er  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Mar- 
ine to  accompany  Admiral  Putyatin  as  his  sec- 
retary on  a  trip  around  the  world  with  the  aim 
of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Japan.  The  re- 
sult of  this  experience  was  given  to  the  pubhc 
in  1856  and  1857  in  two  large  volumes  entitled 


t  to  Carlsbad  and  finished  i 


about  a  month  and  a  half.  It  was  printed  in 
1858  and  1859  in  the  Annals  of  tht  Falherland 
and  immediately  created  an  immense  sensation, 
the  hero  of  the  story  being  recognized  as  a 
very  distinctive  Russian  type.  His  official  du- 
ties and  his  social  diversions  largely  interfered 
with  his  literary  activities  and  he  waited  10 
years  before  he  published  his  next  and  final 
masterpiece  of  Action,  'The  Precipice'  (or  'The 
Abyss'  —  Obmif)  whidi  came  out  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Messenger  {Vyisttak  Yevrdptu)  and  in 
book-form  in  1870.  His  collected  works  also 
comprise  critical   articles  and   tianslattons. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
GONCOURT,  de,  de  goA-koor,  Edmohd 
Louis  Antoine  Huot;  b.  Nancy,  26  May  1822; 
d.  16  July  1896;  and  Jules  Alfred  Huor  de: 
b.  Pans.  17  Dec.  1830;  d.  Auteuil,  20  June  1870; 
French  novelists.  The  Goncourt  brothers  were 
not  men  of  letters  but  artists  primarily,  and  in 
1849  they  set  out,  knapsack  on  back,  to  traverse 
France  for  drawings  and  water-colors.  Their 
notebooks  made  them  writers  as  well  as  ar- 
id already  in  1852  (hey  had  commenced 


'roup  of  historical  studies  upon  the  second 
half  of  the  18lh  century,  intended  to  be  an  ef- 
fective resurrection  of  its  habits  of  life,  man- 
ners and  costume,  irfiich,  though  elaborate  in 
detail,  lacked  calm  and  impartial  historical 
sense,  breadth  of  vitvi  and  creative  grasp  of 
character.  These  books  were  'Hisloire  ae  la 
Socieli  Frangaise  pendant  la  Revolution' 
(I8S4),  'La  Sociite  Francaise  pendant  Ic  M- 
rcctoire'  (1855);  'Portraits  intimcs  du  XVIII 
Siecle'  (1856-58)  ;  'Hisloire  de  Marie  Antoin- 
ette' (1858);  'Les  Maitresses  dc  Louis  XV' 
(1860-79)  ;  'LaPemme  au  XVIII  Siicle'  (1862) 
and  'LAmour  au  XVIII  Siecle'  (1877)  ; 
'(^avarni'  (1873)  and  'L'Art  au  XVIII  Si*- 
cle'  (1874).  The  tnore  important  work  of  die 
De  Goncourt  brothers  was  their  novel  writing; 
their  conception  of  the  novel  was  that  it  shotild 
be  an  imaginative  attempt  to  grasp  and  sum- 
marize the  results  of  close  and  minute  observa- 
tion ;  their  aim  was  to  paint  manners  by  takim; 
(he  traits  in  which  one  man  resembles  a  dass; 
hence  they  select  as  generic  types  only  persons 
of  moderate  faculties.  Thdr  'Journal'  (1887- 
96)  is  a  poignant  and  significant  literary  docu- 
ment, valuable  for  its  information  on  (he  lit- 
erature of  the  period.  Their  novels,  descrip- 
tive not  so  much  of  passion  as  of  manners,  in- 
clude 'Les  Hommes  de  Lettres'  (1860).  repub- 
lished in  1869  under  the  title.  'Oarles  De- 
mailly' ;  'Sceur  Philomine'  (1861),  describing 
the  hospital  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity;  'Renee 
Maupcrin'  (1864),  a  study  of  social  life; 
'Germinie  Lacerteux'  (1865),  a  character  study 
of  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  domestic; 
'Manetle  Salomon'  (1867).  in  which  an  ar- 
tist's mode!  plays  (he  part  of  human  vampire; 
and  'Madame  Gervaisais'  (1869),  a  study  of 
mysticism.  After  the  death  of  hh  brother,  Ed- 
mond  wrote  the  'La  fille  Elisa'  (1878).  a  novel; 
<L'(Euvre  de  Watteau'  (1876),  'L'CEuvre  de 
Prudhon'  (1877)  ;  and  <La  Maison  d'un  Artiste' 
(1881). 

On  his  death,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  found  an  acad- 
emy—the Academic  Goncourt  —  and  the  first 
members   of    wluch    were   nominated   by   him. 
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They  TtCM-n  cadi  an  incoitM  of  <M)00  francs; 
but  meiuberAip  is  forfeited  on  election  to  the 
French  Academy.  Consult  Bdlock  and  Shed- 
lock,  'Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt'  (1895)  ; 
Paul  Bourget,  ^Nouveainc  Essais  de  Psycbolo- 
eie*  (1885):  Delzanl,  'Les  Gonconrts'  (1889); 
Wells.  'A  (;entury  of  French  Fiction*   (1898). 

GONDAR,  or  GUENDAR,  Abyssinia, 
fortner  capital  of  Amhara,  about  21  miles 
northeast  of  Lake  Tsana,  and  on  a  spur  of  the 
Wogara  Mountains,  7,500  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  town  is  in  a  more  or  less  ruined  condition, 
having  suffered  severly  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Abyssinia  and  t)einK  ruthlessly  damaged  by 
Emperor  Theodore  II  in  1868.  It  was  a  loosely 
built  town  of  districts  divided  by  open  spaces 
and  at  the  begiiuiinK  of  the  16th  century  was 
a  small  vitla^.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  by  choice  of  Seged  I.  It  was  the  seat 
of  many  cjiurches,  castles  and  palaces  and  was 
at  its  height  in  1736  when  the  last  of  the  pal- 
aces, that  of  Negus  Yesu  II  was  built  From 
that  time  until  the  British  padfication  of  the 
Sudan  in  1886-89  Gondar  was  repeatedly 
sacked  and  fired.  The  population  dwindled 
fttMn  an  estimated  50,000  in  1770  to  about  7,000 
in  1905.  The  ruins  of  the  castles  and  palaces 
of  Gondar  show  traces  of  the  Portuguese  pop- 
ulation at  one  time  numerous  there,  the  build- 
ings resembling  in  a  measure  the  medisval 
fortresses  of  Europe.  The  churches  were  buih 
in  the  circular  Abyssinian  manner,  hot  of  the 
44  which  once  existed  in  Gondar  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  but  one  remained  without  serious 
injury  in  1900.  The  population  is  chiefly  Mo- 
hammedan and  there  is  a  lettlement  of 
Falashas.  With  the  pacification  of  the  country 
the  fortunes  of  the  town  have  improved  and 
with  an  increasing  population  there  is  now  a 
trade  between  Gondar  and  the  Blue  Nile.  The 
indnstries  number  those  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  cotton  and  cottom  cloth,  shoes, 
saddles  and  carvings  in  bone  and  ivory.  Con- 
suit  Powell-Cotton,  <A  Sporting  Trip  Throng 
Abyssinia'    (1902). 

GONDOKOSO,  or  JSMAILIA,  Uganda, 
trading-station  and  formerly  a  government 
post,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Nile,  1,070 
miles  south  of  Khartum  by  river  and  350  miles 
northwest  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyania.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1841-42  and 
was  at  one  time  an  important  slave-trading 
centre.  A  British  military  station  was  es- 
tablished there  in  1871  but  was  abandoned  by 
Gordon  in  1874  because  of  the  town's  un- 
hcallhful  situation.  The  Mahdists  gained  con- 
trol of  it  in  1885,  but  the  town  was  reoccupied 
by  British  troops  in  1898.  As  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Nile  Gondokoro  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  the  journey  from  there 
to  Uganda  heing  made  overland,  and  it  con- 
stitutes an  outlet  for  th«  produce  of  that  ter- 
ritory. An  Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission 
was  maintained  there  in  1851-59  and  the  town 
is  of  some  prominence  in  the  early  exfjorations 
of  Africa.  It  was  named  "Ismailia"  in  honor 
of  the  reign bg  khedive  by  Governor-General 
Baker  at  the  time  of  his  establishment  of  a 
military  post  there  in  1871. 

GONDOLA,  a  long,  narrow  boat  used  on 
the  canals  of  Venice.  The  middle-sixed  gon- 
dolas are  upward  of  30  feet  long  and  4  to  S 


feel  broad ;  they  always  terminate  at  each  end 
in  a  sharp  point,  which  is  raised  perpendicularly 
to  the  ordinary  hei^t  of  a  inan.  They  have 
a  well-fumisbed  cabu  amidshtp.  They  are  pro- 
pelled by  rowing;  the  oarsman  or  gondolier 
stands  in  the  stem  facing  forward;  sometimes 
there  are  two  gondoliers,  the  second  one  stand- 
ing in  the  bow.  They  are  usually  painted 
black  in  accordance  with  an  old  law  of  the- 
Venetian    republic,    which    prescribed    that   all 


dolas  were  until  recently  tb«  only  means  of 
getting  about  the  city;  now  steam-launches, 
acting  as  omnibuses,  are  also  used. 

GONDS,  an  aboriginal  race  of  British  In- 
dia, a  remnant  of  the  Dravidians  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  plains  by  an  early  Aryan  in- 
vasion. They  took  refuge  in  Gondawana,  a 
territory  almost  identical  with  what  are  now 
called  the  Central  Provinces.  Here  their  seat 
was  the  Satpura  plateau,  between  the  rivers 
Pain  Gaoga,  Praiiiita  and  Godavari  on  the 
west  and  the  Indravati  on  the  east,  while  they 
were  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Ner- 
budda.  They  still  retain  their  dominion  in  the 
mountain  forests  of  Orissa.  Gondrin  dynas- 
ties reigned  from  the  14th  to  (he  18th  cen- 
turies, when  they  were  subdued  by  the  Uah- 
rattas.  Since  1781  they  have  become  subjects 
of  England,  and  their  speech  and  religion  have 
more  and  more  conformed  to  those  of  the" 
Hindu.  Their  language,  known  as  Condi,  is  a 
Dravidic  branch  oi  the  Dekhan  language.  Their 
occupational  groups  are  cndogamous;  bards, 
soothsayers,  iron-workers,  dancers  and  prosti- 
tutes, etc.,  forming  practically  separate  castes. 
Their  reli^on  is  ammistic:  ancestors  are  dei- 
fied. Their  relinon  consists  in  a  worship  of 
many  spirits  ana  they   arc  enslaved   to   their 


dus.  They  are  small  in  stature,  well-propor- 
tioned, swartby,  almost  black  in  complexion; 
their  hajr  is  long  and  black,  though  sometimes 
it  (9  of  a  ruddy  tinge.  In  countenance  they 
have  a  broad  forehead  and  small,  deep-set  eyes. 
They  wear  little  clothing.  One  of  their  clans, 
the  Moria,  tattoo  their  faces  and  shave  their 
heads.  Tlieir  total  numbers  over  2,500,000. 
Consult  Forsyth,  'Hi^lands  of  Central  India' 
0889) ;  Dalton,  'Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal'  (1872):  Risley,  'Tribes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal'  (1892);  Holdemess,  'Peoples  and 
Problems  of  India'  (1912)  ;  and  the  article 
•Gondwina"  in  Hunter's  'Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India'   (1908). 

GONFALON,  an  ensign  or  standard  which 
tlsed  to  be  borne  by  the  chief  inagialratea  of 
many  Italian  dties,  as  Florence  and  Lucca. 
These  magistrates  were  hence  called  gonfalo- 
niers. The  title  of  gonfaktnier  was  also  some- 
times bestowed  by  ue  Roman  (^tliolic  Church 
on  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  called  gon- 
faloniers of  the  Church. 

GONG,  an  instrument  of  Chinese  ori^n, 
made  of  a  mixture  of  metals  and  shaped  into 
a  basin-like   form,  flat  and  large,  with  a  rim  a 


e  of  vibration  and  produces  a  loud  piercing   [.-. 
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sound.      The    modeni    ^ong    or    song-betl    is 
sounded  by  striking  it  with  a  hammer  operated 

by  machinery. 

GONGORA,  Lnis  de  Gdngoni  y  Argote, 

g6n'g6-ra  g  ar-gA'ti  g6n'g6-ri,  Spanish  lyric 
poet:  b.  Cordova,  11  Jnly  1561;  d  there,  24 
May  1627.  About  1614  he  entered  the  Church 
and  became  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cordova,  and  eventually  chaplain  to  Philip  III. 
Gfaigora's  earlier  writings  ^  sonnets  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjectB,  lyrical  poems,  odes,  bal- 
lads and  songs  for  the  guitar  —  ate  inspired 
with  much  true  poetic  feeling.  His  later  woHcs, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  longer  poems, 
such  as  *Solidades>  (or  Solitary  Musings), 
'Polifemo,'  'Pyramo  y  Thisbe,'  are  executed 
in  an  entirely  different  and  novel  style,  charac- 
terized especial)}^  in  respect  of  diction,  by  some 
of  the  same  distinctive  features  as  are  found  in 
Euphuism  in  England  and  Chiabreri^n  in  Italy. 
This  later  style  of  G6ngora,  which  his  follow- 
ers and  imitators  designated  the  slilo  culfo,  is 
florid,  pedantic,  full  of  Latin  inversions  and 
mythological  allusions,  pompous  and  mannered, 
and  in  many  places  very  oDscure.  He  became 
die  founder  of  a  school,  the  G6ngori5tas  or  Cul- 
turanos,  who  were,  if  possible,  more  absurdly 
euphuislic  than  their  master.  His  works  were 
never  published  during  his  lifetime.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  by  his  friend,  Vicuiia,  in 
1627.  Consult  Churton.  <G6ngora>  (1862). 
.  GONIATITES,  go'ni-^-trtez,  a  genus  of 
ammonites  (q.v.),  including  the  earliest  forms 
diaracterized  by  the  structure  of  the  septa, 
which  are  lobeo,  but  without  lateral  denticula- 
tions,  as  in  the  higher  ammonites ;  they  conse- 

auentlv  exhibit,  in  a  section,  a  continuous  un- 
ulating  line.  Some  forms  with  slightly  waved 
septa  approach  very  near  to  the  Nautilus.  The 
siphonal  portion  is  shorter  than  the  sides,  form- 
ing a  sinus  at  the  back,  as  in  the  Nautilus.  The 
last  chamber,  the  one  tenanted  by  the  animal, 
occupies  a  ntiole  whorl,  and  has  besides  a  con- 
siderable lateral  expansion.  The  shells  are 
small,  seldom  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter. 
This  genus  is  confined  to  the  Palaeozoic  strata, 
especially  the  Upper  Devonian  and  Lower  Car- 
boniferous. 

GONIOCBRAS,  moUusk  of  the  order  of 
nautiloid  cephalopods,  marked  for  its  widely 
variant  forms  but  in  the  main  of  triangular 
shape,  somewhat  flattened  {GoHwceras  anceps). 
It  occurs  in  the  Ordovician  limestones  of  New 
York  State  and  Canada  and  also  in  the  extreme 
northern  parts  of  North  America  and  China. 
GONIOMETER,  a  device  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  crystals.  The  application  goniom- 
eter may  be  likened  to  a  protractor  with  a  ro- 
tary radius.  It  is  a  semi-circle  hinged  at  90 
degrees,  to  which  are  attached  two  arms  of 
steel  which  are  directly  applied  to  the  crystal 
whose  angles  are  to  be  measured.  Far  more 
accurate   i^   the   reflecting  goniometer,   consist- 

S:  of  a  graduated  circle  mounted  either  verti- 
ly  or  horizontally  upon  a  stand  with  an  ap- 
paratus for  adjusting  the  crystal,  and  one  or 
two  telescopes;  it  determines  through  what  an- 
gular space  the  crystal  must  be  turned  that  two 
rays  of  light  reflected  in  turn  from  two  surfaces 
shall  have  the  same  direction, 

O0NIOPH0LI5,  a  primitive  crocodile  of 
the  Jurassic  Period,  It  is  distingui^ed  from 
modern   crocodiles    by   several    features,    espe- 


cially by  the  bi-concave  vertebra  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  bony  plates  on  die  back  It 
once  inhabited  the  Jurassic  swamps  and  river- 
deltas  in  Europe  and  America,  along  with  dioo- 
saurs,  turtles,  etc  A  complete  skdeton  ia  now 
exhilutcd  in  the  Brussels  Museum. 

GONORRHEA  is  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
versal and  widespread  of  all  diseases  that 
affect  the  human  race.  Competent  authorities 
.  have  computed  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
adult  male  population  and  from  one-sixth  to 
one-third  of  the  adutt  female  population  have 
contracted  this  disorder.  The  great  majority  of 
women  who  have  gonorrhea  are  reputable  mar- 
ried women  who  have  been  infected  by  their 
husbands.  Material  as  well  as  moral  and  sani- 
tary conditions  modify  venereal  morbidity.  It 
is  much  greater  in  large  centres  of  population 
than  in  suburban  and  rural  communities. 

Definition. —  (Gonorrhea  may  be  defined  as 
a  spediic  inflammation  peculiar  to  certain  mu- 
cous membranes,  attended  with  the  production 
of  a  purulent  disdiargc.  This  disdiarge  has 
the  property  of  exciting  a  similar  inflammation 
when  brought  in  contact  with  other  mucous 
surfaces  susceptible  to  its  action.  The  urethral 
mucous  membrane  in  the  male  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  vagina  and  cervix  in 
the  female  are  ordinarily  the  seat  of  gonorrheal 
inflammation.  Almost  alt  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  conjunctival  mucous 
membranes,  are  susceptiUe  to  the  irritant  action 
of  gonorrheal  pus. 

Caiue. —  The  cause  of  gonorrhea  is  a  spe- 
cific micro-organism  termed  the  _  gonococctis, 
which  was  discovered  by  Neisser  in  1879.  In- 
flammation of  the  urethra  may  result  irom  a 
multiplicity  of  causes,  chemical,  irritant  and 
others^  but  true  gonorrhea]  inflammation  has  as 
its  tlmque  etiotc^cal  factor  the  gonococcus. 

The  Gonococcna.^ —  This  micro-orHaBiim  is 
a  diplococcus;  in  shape  each  indivicnial  of  a 
pair  resembles  a  cotTee  bean  —  flat  or  slightly 
concave  ou  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other, 
with  their  flat  surfaces  opposed  The  two  hem.- 
ispheres  are  separated  by  such  a  narrow  interval 
that  it  is  only  recognizable  tmder  a  lens  of  hi^ 
power.  The  diplococci  are  grouped  in  pairs, 
fours  and  other  multiples  of  two.  Their  growth 
occurs  by  fissure,  at  right  angles  to  the  centra! 
interspace.  The  gonococci  are  always  grouped 
in  irregularly  shaped  columns  and  are  never 
met  with  in  chains  or  pairs,  as  certain  other 
micro-organisms.  The  differential  characteristic 
of  the  gonococct  is,  that  they  quickly  take  a 
stain  of  aniline  dyes  and  are  more  rapidly 
bleached  than  other  micro-organisms.  They 
may  occur  both  within  and  without  the  pus  and 
epithelial  cells.  In  acute  cases  they  are  very 
numerous,  but  have  a  tendency  to  grow  fewer 
with  the  decline  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  marked  longevity, 
are  susceptible  of  existing  in  a  latent  state  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  are  capable  of  bein^ 
revived  and  exalted  in  virulence  by  local  irn- 
tation  which  causes  congestion  of  the  parts, 
or  when  transferred  to  virgin  tissues  in  which 
they  find  conditions  favoraWe  for  their  germi- 
nation and  growth.  Numerous  cases  are  on 
record  where  the  gonococcus  has  been  found 
siiU  conserving  all  its  virulence  And  sUKCptible 
of  being  provoked  into  new  activity  by  >  variety 
of  irritant  causes  years  after  infe<^ioii.  i 
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Within  the  past  two  or  tiuee  decades  our 
IcnowliedKC  of  gonorrbea  has  undergone  most 
marked  and  revolutionary  changes.  The  old 
conception  of  gonorrhea  was  that  of  a.  purely 
local  disease,  confined  to  the  mucous  tract  in 
wUcfa  it  had  its  habitual  origin,  trivial  in  char- 
acter. '  of  limited  duration  and  entailing  no 
serious  consequences  to  the  individual,  except 
from  neglected  complications.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  rheumatism  or  of  ophthalmia, 
w!uch  was  recognized  by  the  older  observers, 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  development  of  a 
latent  rheumatic  diathesis,  to  syirmathetic  in- 
flammation or  simple  metastasis.  The  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient  was  thought  to  pl^  an 
important  role  in  their  production. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  gonococcus,  new 
facts  have  been  developed,  showing  that  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
■the  rai^e  of  its  morbid  action  is  much  more 
extensive  and  not  infrequently  is  radiated  to 
important  internal  organs.  As  a  result  of  mod- 
em investigations  it  may  be  positively  affirmed 
that  the  gouococcus  is  susceptible  of  being  takpn 

Zby  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  and 
t  It  may  aSect  aitnosl  every  organ  of  the 
body.  Staining  and  culture  experiments  have 
demonstrated  ils  presence  not  only  in  the 
ovaries,  tubes  and  peritoneal  cavity,  which  it 
reaches  through  invasion  of  the  intermediate 
mucous  membrane,  but.  also  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  and  cord,  of  the  heart,  of 
the  pleura,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  as  well  as 
the  joints  and  tendinous  sheaths. 

The  number,  variety  and  gravity  of  these 
systemic  manifestations  has  led  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  gonor- 
rhea is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  constitutional 
atfection.  The  cause  or  relation  between  these 
systemic  affections  and  the  gonococcus  has  been 
proved -by  the  identificalioii  of  the  gonococcus 
in  the  lesioii.s  it  has  produced.  These  general 
effects  have  been  also  ascribed  not  simply  to  the 
pathogenetic  Action  of  the  gonococci,  but  to 
their  toxins  and  the  presence  of  certain  pyo- 
genic microbes  associated  with  the  gonococcus. 

Complicationa. —  The  more  common  com- 
plications of  gonorrhea  are  acute  and  chronic 
mflammation  of  the  postate  and  bladder  and 
seminal  ducts  and  vesicles,  the  cord  and  testes. 

Gonorrheal  Axthritia.— One  of  the  most 
important  complications  of  gonorrhea  is  seen 
■  in  certain  joint -affections,  which  are  usually 
described  under  the  term  of  gonorrheal  rheuma- 
tism. This  complication  usually  occurs  from 
the-scoond  to  the  third  week  of  the  disease, 
but  may  develop  as  earl^  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day.  Gonorrheal  arthritks  manifests  a  remark- 
able affinity  for  the  large  articulations,  as  the 
knee  and  ankle  joints,  the  hip  and  ell>ow.  Only 
one  joint  may  be  involved,  constituting  what 
is  termed  mono -articular  aithritis,  or  a  number 


articular  arthritis.  In  the  latter  case,  ifilTerent 
joints  are  more  likelj;  to  be  involved  in  suc- 
cession, rather  than  simultaneously.  As  a  re- 
sult of  tjie  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  is  particularly  involved,  tfiere  often 
occur  serous,  fibrinous  or  purulent '  effusions. 
It  is  essentially  a  hydrarthrosis,  and  in  most 
■__.         J  jjj^  disease  is  confined  to  the  synovia) 


chronic  in  duration,  often  lasting  from  two  to 
three  or  for  many  months.  In  some  cases  it 
is  chronic  and  practically  indefinite.  Anchylosis 
or  immobihiy  of  the  joint  from  rapid  forma- 
tion of  adhesions  is  a  not  infrequent  termina- 
tion. Very  often  the  tendinous  sheaths,  the 
bursx  and  fascia  may  be  involved. 

Unfortunately  the  treatment  of  gonorrheal 
rheumatism  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  the  curative  action 
of  remedies  which  are  valuable  in  attacks  of 
ordinary  rheumatism.  In  quite  a  large  propoo 
tion  of  cases  there  is  more  or  less  deformity 
or  permanent  disability. 

Gonorrheal  Ophthal mis.— There  is  tisually 
tccagn'ixed  a  distinction  between  an  ophthalmia 
which  is  due  to  a  septic  absorption,  like  gonor- 
rheal rheumatism,  and  that  form  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis  which  is  caused  by  dire 


ulation  of  the  contagious  matter.  Its  symptoms 
are  milder,  and  there  are  rarely  changes  which 
occasion  adhesions  or  permanent  injury  to  the 
sight  On  the  contrao",  purulent  conjunctivitis 
is  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  conjunctiva.  The  inflammatory 
process  is  characterized  by  greater  intensity  and 
rapiditj;  of  action,  and  not  infreqtienUy  results 
in  partial  or  complete  loss  of  vision.  Unless 
protnpt  vid  eflicient  treatment  be  at  once  in- 
stituted the  cornea  may  rapidly  ulcerate  and 
slou^,  and  prolapse  of  the  contents  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  may  occur  through  the  perforation. 
These  cJianges  are  sometimes  almost  incredibly 
rapid,  taking;  place  in  three  or  four  days,  ex- 
ceptionally in  24  hours,  and  leading  to  com- 
plete destruction  of  vision.  In  the  ophthalmia 
of  the  new-bom,  the  eyes  of  the  child  are  liable 
to  be  soiled  with  the  uterine  and  vaginal  liquids 
containing  gonococci  —  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  blindness.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is 
caused  by  sonococcic  infection. 

Gonorrhea  in  Women. —  Our  knowledfte  of 
gonorrhea  in  women  is  essentially  a  modem 
acquisition.  Until  within  recent  years  it  had 
never  been  the  subject  of  serious  and  careful 
sludy.  In  the  female  the  local  and  general  ef- 
fects of  gonorrhea  are  apt  to  be  .much  more 
serious  and  permanent,  owing  to  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  structures  exposed  to  in- 
fection. The  greater  extent  of  the  genital  tract 
permits  a  larger  field  for  infection  by  direct 
continuity  of  tissue.  The  periodic  vascular 
changes  incident  to  the  menstrual  period,  and 
the  more  pronounced  modifications  caused  by 
prejpaacy,  exert  a  marked  influence  in  accen- 
tuating the  gravity  of  gonorrhea  in  women. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes  gonococci,  invading 
the  uterine  cavity  and  ascending  along  the  tubes. 
and  Dvsries  to  the  peritoneal  covering,  produce 
perilomtis.  Not  only  do  these  inf&mmaiory 
changes  im^il  the  life  and  health  of  the 
woman  (which  danger,  in  many  instances,  can 
only  be  averted  by  an  operation  involving  the 
sacrifice  of  her  reproductive  organs),  but  they 
may  absolutely  exbnguish  her  hope  of  children. 
Gonorrhea  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  sterility.  The  inflammatory  changes  result  in 
the  blocking  up  of  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  ovaries  and  the  uterine  recep- 
tacle of  the  ovum,  thus  preventing  contact  with 
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the  germinative  ipennatDzoids.  This  mechani- 
cal obstacle  to  the  passa^  of  the  ovum  is,  as 
a  rule,  permanent  and  irrelievable.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  aptitude  of  the  gpnorrheic 
woman  for  conception  is  often  extinguished 
by  the  first  pregnancy,  the  first  child  represent- 
ing the  sum  total  of  her  productive  energy.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
coRiplicaiions  of  gonortiiea  aflecting  the  male 
(epididymitis)  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
sterility  in  men.  Neisser  believes  that  gonor- 
rhea  in  the  male  is  responsible  for  4S  per  cent 
of  sterile  marriages.  The  proportion  of  sterility 
due  to  the  husband  is  variously  estimated  from 
17  to  25  per  cent,  and  almost  the  entire  pro- 
portion of  sterility  in  women  is  due  to  gonor- 
rhea communicated  to  her  by  her  husband. 
The  low  birth-rate  of  married  women  is  not,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  always  voluntary,  but  it 
often  proceeds  from  physical  causes  relating  to 
the  health  or  productive  capacity  of  the  married 
parties;   it  is  not  from  choice,  but  from  inca- 

Gonorrhea  «■  a  Social  Danser.-^  Owing  to 
its  great  frequency,  the  persistent  vitality  and 
virulence  of  its  germs,  even  after  apparent  cure, 
and  especially  to  the  gMve  nature  of  the  in- 
fection in  women,  and  the  serious  menace  to  the 
health  and  even  the  life  of  the  victim  —  to  say 
nothing  of  its  destructive  effects  upon  the  pro- 
creative  functions  —  gonorrhea  is  now  regarded 
by  the  medical  profession  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  social  placues  of  our  age.  Every 
year  in  this  country  thousands  of  young,  inno- 
cent women  are  infected  by  their  husbands, 
who  in  most  cases  arc  not  aware  that  they 
carry  with  ihem  the  germs  of  a  (hsease  destined 
to  wreck  the  health  or  lives  of  their  partners. 
Many  such  women  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence of  semi-invalidism,  subject  to  painful  or 
difKcult  menstruation,  no  Ion(;er  able  to  walk 
freely,  condemned  to  pass  their  days  of  suffer- 
ing in  a  reclining  position ;  and  after  years,  it 
may  be,  of  this  sunering,  worn  out  and  desper- 
ate, they  apply  to  the  surgeon,  who,  at  the  price 
of  the  sacri5ce  of  their  generative  organs,  ren- 
ders  their   existence  possible   in   making   than 
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GONSALVO  DE  CORDOVA, 
sal'vo  de  k6r'd&-va  (Sp.  g6n-lha'Io  da  kor 
1^),  in  full  GONSALVo  Hernandez  de  Cowova 
Y  Aguilar,  Spanish  warrior:  b.  Montilla,  near 
Cordova,  1453;  d.  Granada.  2  Dee.  1515.  At 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Con  salvo 
attractcri  much  attention  by  his  personal  beauty, 
his  knightly  skill  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
apparel  and  style  of  living.  In  the  war  with 
Granada,  1481-92,  he  took  many  places  by 
storm  and  vanquished  the  boldest  Moors  who 
dared  to  meet  him  in  single  combat.  He  was 
selected  to  carry  on  the  difficult  and  danger- 
ous negotiations  with  the  Moorish  king  Abu 
Abdallah  (or  Boabdil),  which  resulted  in  the 
capitulation  of  Granada  and  the  termination  of 
Moorish  rale  in  Spain.  He  helped  Ferdinand 
II,  king  of  Naples,  to  drive  the  French  over 
the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  and  in  1500  delivered 
Zante  and  Cephalonia  from  the  Turks  and  re- 
stored Ihem  to  Venice.  In  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Naples.  Gon salvo  gained  successive  victories, 
until  by  the  fall  of  Gaeta,  the  French  were 
forced  to  yield  their  claim  upon  Naples.    Fer- 


dinand now  bestowed  upon  him  the  dudiy  of 
Sessa,  and  appointed  bim  viceroy  of  Naples, 
with  unlimited  i>owers,  which  post  he  held  until 
1507,  when  the  jealousy  of  the  king  caused  his 
removal. 

GONVILLK  AND  CAIUS  (kez)  COL- 
LEGE, a  college  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  was  founded  in  1348  by  Edmund 
Gonville  of  Terrington,  Norfolk,  and  endowed 
for  a  master  and  three  fellows.  The  original 
site  was  between  Free  School  Lane  and  the 
churchyard  of  Saint  Botolph's.  In  1353  William 
Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Gonvillc's  ex- 
ecutor, established  the  college  where  the  Gon- 
ville Court  at  present  standt,  and  altered  the 
name  to  the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of 
Blessed  Mary  the  Vir^n.  In  1S57  Dr.  Caius 
obtained  the  royal  charter  by  which  all  the 
former  foundations  were  confirmed  and  his 
own  foundation  was  established.  By  this  char-  ' 
ter  the  college  was  thenceforth  to  be  called 
Gonville  and  Caius  College.  New  statutes  were 
given  by  which  the  college  is  henceforth  to 
consist  of  a  master,  30  fellows  and  36  scholars. 
The  fellowships  are  all  open,  and  are  not  va- 
cated by  marriage,  but  terminate  generally  at 
the  end  of  10  years  from  the  full  standing  of 
M.A  The  scholarships  are  also  open,  TAere 
are  also  connected  with  this  college  four  stu- 
dentships of  medicine  founded  by  Charles  Tan- 
cred,  and  two  Harrow  scholarships.   Sir  Thomas 


GONZAGA,  gon-za'ga,  Tboinaz  Antonio, 

Brazilian  poet ;  called  the  Portuguese  Anacreon ; 
b.  Oporto,  August  1744;  d.  Mozambique,  1809, 
After  studying  law  in  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra,  Portugal,  he  returned  in  1768  to  Brazil  to 
enter  on  an  otficial  career,  where  he  evehtually 
became  judge  at  Villo  Rica  in  the  province  of 
Minas.  In  1788  he  was  about  to  jmarry  Maria 
de  Seiicas,  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  beauty, 
when  he  became  involved  in  a  political  con- 
spiracy. The  court  condemned  him  to  perpetual 
exile  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  eastern 
Africa,  which  by  special  favor  it  v/ai  commuted 
to  10  years'  banishment  to  Mozambique.  He 
left  Brazil  in  1793,  and  was  attacked  by  fever 
soon  after  reaching  Africa,  from  which  he  re- 
covered only  to  fall  into  madness  from  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate.  The  most  interesting  of 
his  poems  were  composed  during  his  captivity, 
and  celebrate  in  mournful  and  tender  verse  the 
object  of  his  love  under  the  name  of  Marilia. 
These  are  the  finest  collection  of  erotic  verse 
written  in  Portuguese  to  one  person.  They  are 
popular  alike  in  Brazil  and  Portugal,  and  have 
been  often  reprinted.  In  grace,  tenderness, 
purity  of  style  and  harmony  of  verse,  Goniaga 
ranks  among  the  first  Portuguese  poets, 

GONZAGA  FAMILY,  a  noted  Italian 
family  which  held  the  supremacy  in  Mantua 
132&-1707.  On  14  Aug.  1328  LuDOvrco  (or 
Ll'ici  Gonzaga)  assumed  the  sovereignty  after 
his  sons  had  driven  out  the  BonacorsI  family 
and  taken  possession  of  Mantua,  He  died  1360, 
aged  93.  Among  his  descendants,  Giaii  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga,  m  1432,  obtained  possession  of 
the  dty,  with  its  territory,  under  the  title  of 
marquisate,  as  a  fief  from  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund.    Gucliemo  (1550-87)  and  Vicenzo  (lw7- 
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1612),  both  rulers  of  note,  were  pktrons  of 
the  Tasso  family,  the  fatiier  of  the  poet  having 
beoi  secretary  to  the  former.  Among  the 
noted  scholisiics  of  the  family  was  Luioi  Gok- 
ZACA  (156^91),  3  Jesuit  who,  canoniMd  as 
Saint  Aloysins,  became  the  patron  saint  of 
students.  With  Vincenzo  II,  the  reigning  line 
became  extinct  in  1627.  The  next  heir  wouM 
have  been  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  but  the  Duke 
of   Guastalla,   Ferdinand   II,   one  degree   more 


Uontierrat  It  was  evident  that  the  house  of 
Nevers  had  a  legal  right,  and  Fiance,  Venice 
and  the  Pope  supported  him.  Spain  and 
Austria,  on  the  crtner  hand,  supported  the 
groundless  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
whence  arose  a  war  concemiofi  the  Man- 
tuan  succession,  which  endeti  with  the 
triumph  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Nevers.  His 
grandson,  CHAii.es  III,  succeeded  him  in 
1637,  and  during  his  reign  the  principal ity  ob- 
tained full  independence.  He  died  in  1665. 
Many  persons  of  bis  family  have  obtained  mili- 
tary renown.  Others  have  been  conspicuous 
for  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Cmsar, 
in  1565,  erected  the  academy  Degl'invagfaiti;  and 
others  of  the  family  founded  galleries  of  paint- 
ings and  atitiquities.  Giulto  Romano,  under  their 
patronage,  established  an  extensive  school  for 
painiinc-,  and  many  celebrated  artists  received 
from  them  support  and  honor.  Consult  Hare, 
C,  'A  Princess  of  the  Reformation'  (New 
York  1912)  ;  Soiari,  E.,  <Ercole  Goniaga' 
fVenicc  1904) ;  Symonds,  'The  Renaissance  in 
Italy>  (London  1696). 

GONZALES,  g6n-saies^  Coiut  Femin, 
a  half  mythical,  half  histoncal  character  who 
figures  prominently  in  the  literature  of  the 
early  days  of  the  conflict  between  Hoor  and 
Chnstian  in  Spain,  d.  970.  Legend  makes  him 
the  hero  of  many  battles  and  credits  him  with 

flaying  a  prominent  part  in  the  recovery  of 
astile  from  Moorish  control.  He  first  came 
into  prominence  at  the  battle  of  Osuma  (9M)  ; 
and  his  activities  were  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  Spain.  A  long  poem  in  praise  of 
Femin  Goniilez  Still  survives.  It  covers  the 
period  between  the  first  incursion  of  Spain  by 
the  Goths  and  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Moret 
(967).  This  poem,  which  in  eeneral  is  prosy, 
affords  little  that  is  not  told  elsewhere.  It 
seems  to  be  a  poetical  copy  of  the  'General 
dironicle'  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  to  have 
been  intended  for  public  recitation.  Uany  of 
the  incidents  of  the  heroic  struggle  between 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  are  spiritedly  told, 
and  the  form  of  the  poem  and  its  simplicity  are 
well  calculated  to  interest  the  age  for  which  it 
was  written.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  many 
imitations  of  the  'Book  of  Apollonitts*  (q.v.) 
and  the  popular  poems  of  Berceo.  In  fact  the 
opening  of  this  chronicle  of  the  doings  of 
Feman  GonzUei  consists  of  an  invocation 
copied  from  Berceo's  'San  Domingo  de  Sotis.' 
But  the  imitation,  in  general,  is  one  of  style, 
division  and  handling  of  snbject  and  employ- 
ment of  the  rhyme  form  common  to  the  <Apol- 
lonius'  and  Berceo. 

GONZALKS,  Manuel,  Mexican  soldier  and 
statesman:  b.  near  Matamoros,  18  June  !S33; 
d.  Mexico  City.  8  May  1893  He  entered  the 
armv  in  1839  and  fought  under  Juirez  in  1861. 
In  tne  war  gainst  the  French  he  joined  Esco- 


bedo  In  1865  and  was  made  a  brigadiei^-genersl 
and  gtovemor  of  the  lemslative  palace.  Later 
he  joined  the  party  of  Diaz  and  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Tecoae  (1876) 
which  gave  Diaz  the  ut>per  hand  in  Mexico  and 
made  him  President.  He  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Dia«,  1877-a),  and  followed  him  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uexican  Republic  1880-84.  After 
his  retirement  he  was  governor  of  Guanajuato. 
GOHZALO  DB  BERCEO,  gon-tha'lo  di 
bar-tha'6,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  the  13th  century,  was  a  secular  jtriest  of  San 
Millan  Monastery,  Spain,  and  an  innovator  in 
Spanish  poetry.  Little  is  definitely  known  of 
his  life;  but  from  internal  evidence  in  his 
works,  he  probably  died  about  1260  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  His  writings  are  all  of  a  religious 
character  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
simplicity  of  his  age.  Berceo,  as  he  was  popu- 
larly known  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  con- 
dderably  improved  the  written  Spanish  of  hit 
day,  but  his  work  tacks  the  power,  movement 
and  vivacity  of  the  CiA  Berceo's  innovation  in 
Spanish  literature  consisted  in  the  use  of  what 
he  called  the  "quadema  via,'  a  succession  of 
four  lines  rhyming  writh  one  another.  This  was 
a  peculiarity  which  attracted  attention  at  a 
time  when  the  Spanish  language  was  just  be- 
ginning to  graft  rhyme  on  to  its  alliterative 
verse.  It  caught  the  public  fancy  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  followed  a  deluge  of  rhyme, 
which  was  often  far  from  being  wisely  or 
artistically  used.  However,  on  the  whole,  the 
introduction  of  Berceo  was  of  decided  advan- 
tage to  Spanish  poetry;  and  his  rhyming  sys- 
tem was  not  only  imitated,  but  continued  to  re- 
tain its  popularity  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
The  works  of  Berceo,  which  are  of  consider- 
able extent,  consist  of  ppetical  lives  of  San 
Millan,  San  Domingo  de  Silps,  and  Santa  Orita 
of  the  'Martyrdom  of  San  Larenzo,'  'Signl 
Preceding  the  Last  Judgment,'  various  poems 
on  the  Madonna,  including  the  'Miracles  of  the 
Virgin'  and  the  'Madonna  at  the  Cross,* 
hymns  and  poems  on  the  mass.  Nearly  all  of 
this  woHe  13  written  in  the  four-line  inter- 
rhyming  stanzas  introduced  into  Spaoisb  litera- 
ture by  Berceo.  The  popularity  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  a  religious  age  and  tne  novelty  of  the 
rhyme  raised  up  for  Berceo  a  school  of  imita- 
tors many  of  whom  carried  the  repetition  of 
rhymes  to  a  wearisome  excess.  Berceo  prob- 
ably borrowed  his  system  of  rhyme  from  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyre,  though  similar  rhymes  had  been 
used,  sparingly,  however,  by  the  troubadours, 
as  early  as  UOO.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  mav  have  come  into  Spain  from 
Provence.  Berceo  was  the  first  to  give  it  a 
permanent  place  in  Spanish  literature  in  1230, 
where  it  still  survived  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Though  of  no  great  reach  of  imagina- 
tion Berceo,  by  the  carefulness  of  his  rhymes, 
the  beauty  of  nis  versification  and  Uie  general 
harmony  of  his  language  at  such  an  early  age 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  has 
placed  the  litcrattire  of  his  country  under  deep 
obligation  to  him.  He  expresses  tne  spirit  that 
inspired  him,  in  'The  Life  of  Santo  Domingo,' 
which  is  the  opening  i>oem  of  his  published 
works,  when  he  says :  "I  intend  to  tell  a  story 
in  the  plain  Romance,  in  which  the  common 
man  is  accustomed  to  converse  with  his  neigh- 
bors.* This  choice  of  the  vernacular  was  for- 
tunate for  die  popularity  of  Berceo,  and  douUy 
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fortuaate   for  the  popular  speech  which   had 
already  began  to  snow  its  possibilities.     C 
suit  Ticknor,   G.,    'History  of   Spanish  Lit 


Con- 


'  (New  York  1854)  ;  Wolf,  F.,  'Ueber  die 
j^ais'  (Wien  1841);  or  any  good  work  on 
Spanish  literature. 

JoHM  HuBEBT  Corny  N. 

GOOBER,  or  GOUBEK.    See  Peanut. 

GOOCH,  SiK  Daniel,  English  engineer: 
b.  Bedlington,  England,  24  Aag.  1816;  d.  Clewef 
Park,  Berkshire,  IS  Oct  1889.  Besides  invent- 
ing various  improvements  in  the  building  of 
locomotives,  he  was  active  in  furthering  the 
laying  of  the  first  transatlantic  cable,  on  the 
completion  of  which  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  1865-85.  He  was  one  of 
[he  superintendents  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way 1837-64,  and  chairman  of  the  company 
from  1865  until  his  death. 

OOOCH,  Frank  Austin,  American  chemist; 
b.  Waterlown  Mass.,  2  May  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  and  was  assistant  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  there,  1872-75.  He  was 
subsequently  chemist  on  die  Northern  Trans- 
continental Survey  and  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  1878-86  and  has  been  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Yale  from  1886l  His  publications 
include  "Analyses  of  Waters  of  ttie  Yellow- 
stone Park,'  with  J.  E.  Whitfield  (1888) ;  'Re- 
search Papers  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Labora- 
tory of  Yale  University'  (2  vols.,  1901)  ;  'Out- 
lines of  Inorganic  Chemistry,'  with  C.  F. 
Walker  (1905)  ;  'Laboratory  Experiment*  with 
C.  F.  Walker'  (1905)  ;  'OutUnes  of  Qualitative 
Olemical  Analysis,'  with  P.  E.  Browning 
(1906)  ;  'Methods  in  Chemical  Analysi? 
(1912);  'Representative  Procedures  in  Quan- 
titative Chemical  Analysis'  (1915).  He  also 
contributed  to  Rumpelly's  'Mining  Industries 
of  the  United  States'  (10th  census^  1886),  and 
to  'Explorations  in  Turkestan'  (Carnegie  In- 
stitution Report  1908)  ;  and  research  papers  to 
(he  American  Journal  of  Science,  the  ZeilJckift 
Anorganische  Chemie  and  other  journals. 

GOOCH,  Sir  William,  Enf^ish  colonial  ad- 
ministrator :  b.  Yarmouth,  21  Oct.  1681 ;  d.  Lon- 
don, 17  Dec.  1751.  He  was  a  soldier  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  governor 
of  Virginia  from  1727  to  1747.  In  1740  he 
accompanied  Vernon's  expedition  against  Car- 
tagena, and  in  1749,  after  a  generally  excel- 
lent and  successful  administration,  returned  to 
England  and  was  created  a  baronet  During 
his  term  of  office  he  opposed  religious  tolera- 
tion to  religious  organizations  other  than  the 
Establishment. 


1850.  He  was  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  in  1872;  entered  the  Re- 
formed ministry  and  has  been  successively 
pastor  of  Heidelberg  Reformed  Church,  York, 
Pa..  1875-77;  Heidelberg  Reformed  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1877-^90,  and  Calvary  Reformed 
Church,  Reading,  Pa..  1890-93.  From  1893  to 
1907  he  was  professor  of  dc^atics  at  Ursiniis 
College,  and  professor  of  litutvics  in  Central 
Theological  Seminary.  Dayton,  (Siio,  since  1907. 
He  has  published  'Origin  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Germany'  (1887);  'History  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Germany'  (1894)  ;  'Ram- 
bles Round  Reformed  Lands'  (1889)  ;  'History 


of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States' 
(1899);  'History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century' 
(1911)';  'History  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Switjerland  since  the  Reformation'  (1913)  ; 
also  'Famous  Women  of  the  Reformed 
Church'  (1901)  ;  'Famous  Missionaries  of  the 
Reformed  Church'  (1903)  ;  'Famous  Places  of 
the  Reformed  Churches'  (1910) ;  'The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  in  its  Newest  Light'  (1914). 
GOOD,  Joba  Muon,  En^iah  physician  and 


removed  ti 


London,  where  he  carried  o 


busi- 


ness for  several  years  as  a  surgeon  and  apothe* 
cary,  and  after  1820  practisea  as  a  physician. 
His  principal  works  are  'Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Alexander  (ieddes' 
(1803);  translations  of  Solomon's  Song  and 
the  Book  of  Job;  a  translation  of  Lucretius 
'On  the  Nature  of  Things'  (1805)  ;  'Medical 
Technology'  (1810) ;  *A  Physiological  System 
of  Nosology'  (1817)  ;  'The  Study  of  Medicine' 
(1822),  and  'The  Book  of  Nature'   (1826). 

GOOD  COUSINS,  the  name  by  which  the 
members  of  the  (Zarbonari  Socie^  were  known 
among  themselves  in  (Germany  and  France. 
The  society  of  the  charcoal-burners  ((^rbonari) 
is  undoubtedly  one  .of  the  oldest  in  Europe. 
Some  writers  on  tfee  subject  have  claimed  that 
its  originator  was  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  while  others  trace  its 
origin  to  the  union  of  charcoal-burners  b  Ger- 
many  in  the  12th  century  for  self -protection 
against  soldiers,  robbers  and  other  enemiea. 
By  the  16th  century  the  secret  society  of  the 
charcoal-burners  was  strong  enough  to  force 
Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  to  abolish  cer- 
tain oppressive  forest  laws.  These  societies, 
which,    in    their    mystical    rituals,    exhibited    a 


of  (jermany,  France  and  adjacent  countries, 
where  their  secrecy  and  their  faithfulness  to  the 
obligations  of  their  secret  society  oath  became 
the  nighest  symbol  of  faithfulness.  In  Italy, 
it  was  customary  to  aflirm  anything  strongly  by 
asserting  that  the  statement  or  promise  was 
made  'on  the  faith  of  a  Carbonaro."  Political 
plotters  in  various  countries  took  refuge  in  the 
forest,  and  there,  to  disarm  suspicion,  assumed 
the  role  and  life  of  charcoal  burners  and 
venders.  This  enabled  them  to  go  into  the 
cities  and  towns  and  the  strongholds  of  their 
enemies  and  there  to  spy  out  the  land  and 
meet  with  other  plotters.  Thus  the  Carbonari 
frequently  played  their  part  in  the  troublesome 
politics  of  Europe,  extending  their  sway  and 
their  methods  as  far  as  Ireland  and  Scotland; 
and  everywhere  the  Carbonari  were  known  to 
one  another  b}^  an  elaborate  series  of  ritualistic 
signs,  iniernational  in  their  import  and  inter- 
pretation. This  ritualistic  organiiation  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners  societies 
upon  which  was  grafted  a  ritual  formed,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  political  refuvees  and  plotters, 
who  succeeded  in  giving  the  association  a 
world-wide  importance,  mystic  significance  and 
executive  organization  it  could  scarcely  other- 
wise have  had.  Francis  I  of  France  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  traditions  of  the  Car- 
bonari, at  whose   feasts  the  grand  master  of 
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the  order  drinks  his  healtli,  as  tis  founder.  The 
tradition  ruos  that  the  ki^>  while  out  hunting, 
got  lost  in  the  forest.  There  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  charcoal  burners  and  initiated 
into  their  secret  order,  in  which  he  afterward 
took  a  great  interest,  daborating  the  ritual  into 
which  he  introduced  a  deep  symbolism.  In 
this  traditiDn  there  is  probably  a  shadowy  re- 
membrance of  the  fact  that  Francis  I  extended 
his  protection  to  the  Waldenseij  many  o£  them 
forest  people^  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom. One  of  the  traditional  leaders  of  the 
Carbonari  (who  seems  to  have  been  a  historioJ 
character)  was  Theobald,. a  hermit  of  noble 
rank  who  lived  in  the  forest  of  Suabia;  and 
be  is  said  to  have  become  the  patron  (during 
his  life)  and  adviser  of  the  charcoal-burners. 
He  was  canoniied  by  Pope  Alexander  III  in 
the  12th  century  and  adopted  by  the  Carbonari 
as  their  patron  saint.  The  deeds  attributed  to 
him  are  a  curious  commingling  of  pagan  and 
Qiristian  traditions  which  are  reflected  in  the 
'ritualistic  hymns  which  the  Carbonari  address 
to  him,  invoking  his  aid  as  I  be  chief  good 
cousin  of  all  the  "Good  Cousins."  This  ritual- 
istic term  which  has  long  been  employed  by 
the  members  of  the  Carbonari  to  designate  i 


(France)  who  termed  their  secret  society  'le 
bon  coucinage"  (the  good  cousinship),  a  name 
adopted  by  the  Carbrniari  and  applied  also  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  association,  the 
first  and  second  d^rees  of  which  were  termed, 
respectively,  that  of  the  Fendeurs  (wood-eut- 
lers),  and  that  of  the  Carbonari  (coal- 
burners).  In  the  pre-revolutionary  days  of 
France  (1770-^)  many  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Chambers  and  of  other  associations 
tinged  with  Republicanism  were  members  of  the 
Fendeurs  of  which  there 


France,  including  the  capitol  itself.  The  Good 
Cousins  societies,  which  afterward  became  too 
strong  in  southern  Italy,  were  introduced  into 
that  country  by  returnmg  soldiers  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  or  by 
exiles  who  bad  lived  in  (lermany  and  Switzer- 
land during  ibe  occupation  of  Italy  by  the 
French.  The' lodge  or  meeting-house  of  the 
Carbonari  was  known  as  the  vendita;  and  the 
decrees  of  the  socie^  were  popularly  repre- 
sented as  those  of  the  vendita.  The  first  lodge 
or  vendita  of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  of  a  formal 
character,  was  opened  in  Capua  under  the  pro- 
tection and  auspices  of  the  British,  who  wished 
to  use  the  association  as  a  means  of  uniting 
the  Italians,  in  secret  societies,  against  Napo- 
leon. The  order,  thus  enconra^d,  spread  ra- 
pidly, became  much  better  oi^anizcd  and  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  political  wars  and  rev- 
olutionary movements  of  Italy.  See  Car- 
bon ARt. 
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(London  1904) ;  Orloff,  'Memoires  sur  le  roy^ 
aume  de  Naples'  ;  'Memoirs  of  the  Secret  So- 
cieties of  Southern  Itoly>  (London  1821); 
Pclico,  Silvio,  'Lc  mie  prigioni*  (1832) ;  Pep^ 
'Reladon  des  Evenements  Politiques  et  Uili- 
laircs  a  Naples  en  1820  et  1821>  (Paris  1832); 
Saint  Edme,  'Constitution  des  CZarbonari' 
(Paris  1821);  Santini,  L.,  'Origine  della  Car- 
boneria' (1821);  Wrightson,  R.  H,  'History 
of  Modern  Italy'   (London  1855). 

John  Hiibert  Coknyn. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  (God's  Friday),  the 
name  applied  hy  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
Friday  before  Easter,  sacred  as  commemorating 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  the  Great  and 
Holy  Parasccve  is  the  Greek  title  of  it,  and  it 
is  called  in  the  Roman  Missal  the  Parasceve. 
This  day  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning,  of 
rigid  fast  and  of  special  prayer  from  a  very 
early  period.  Eusebms  (260  ajd.)  says  that  the 
day  had  been  observed  lon^  before  his  time. 
CoDstantine  ordered  a  cessation  from  all  labor 
on  that  day.  It  was  one  of  the  two  paschal 
days  celebrated  by  the  Christian  Church,  and 
in  memory  of  the  cruci5xion  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Pascha  Staurosimon  or  the  "^Pasch 
of  the  Cross."  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  service  of  this  day  consists  of  what  is 
called  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctitied,  the  sacred 
host  not  being  consecrated  on  Good  Fridi^, 
but  reserved  from  the  preceding  day.  Com- 
munion is  forbidden  on  (jood  Friday,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  celebrant  and  of  sick  persons. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  ceremonial  is 
the  "adoration  of  the  cross."  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  Old  English  popular  vocabulary,  "creep- 
ing to  the  cross."  Tne  black  covering  is  re- 
moved from  a  large  crucifix  which  is  placed 
before  the  altar,  and  the  entire  congregation, 
commencing  with  the  celebrant  priest  and  his 
ministers,  approach,  and  on  their  knees  rever- 
ently kiss  the  figure  of  our  crucified  Lord. 
The  very  striking  office  of  TenebriE  (darkness) 
is  performed  on  GqoA  Fridaj;,  as  well  as  on  the 
preceding  two  days :  it  consists  of  the  matins 
and  lauds  of  the  following  day,  and  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  by  the  close  all  the  lights  in  the 
church  have  been  gradually  extingiushed  except 
one,  which  for  a  time  (as  a  symbol  of  our 
Lord's  death  and  burial)  is  hidden  at  the 
Epistle  corner  of  the  altar. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  (kiod 
Friday  is  celebrated  with  special  solemnity: 
proper  psalms  are  appointed,  and  one  of  the 
three  special  collects  is  a  prayer  for  'all  Jews, 
Turks,  uifidels  and  heretics."  In  some  churches 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ChurtJi,  the  itnfroperia,  or  reproaches, 
adopted  from  the  Roman  service,  are  sung; 
and  Bach's  passion  music  is  frequently  heard. 
The  'Three  Hours'  Devotion,'  borrowed  from 
Roman  usage,  with  meditation  on  the  'seven 
last  words'  from  the  Cross,  and  held  from  12 
till  3,  when  our  Lord  bimg  on  the  Cross,  is  a 
service  of  (^od  Friday  that  meets  with  in- 
creasing acceptance  among  the  Anglicans.  In 
^^land  and  Ireland  Good  Friday  ts  by  taw  a 
dies  Hon,  and  all  business  is  suspended;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  m  Scotland  or  the  United  States. 
In  Scotland  the  day  till  recently  met  with  no 
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peculiar  attention,  except  from  members  of  the 
Kpiscopa)  and  Roman  Catholic  communions; 
but  of  late  years  services  have  been  held  in 
many   Presbyterian    churches,    and   there   is    a 

S>wing  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  rest  of 
risiendom   in   the    observance  of   this   day. 


GOOD     ROADS    MOVBHBNT,    The. 

The  country  road  is  coming  into  its  own  in  the 
recent  and  current  "good  roads  movement."  The 
importance  of  the  rural  highways  of  the  nation 
has  been  long  neglected,  in  comparison  es- 
pecially with  the  railroad.  Canals  and  water- 
ways—  the  olhcr  great  natural  means  of  trans- 
portation—  have  been  likewise  neglected.  The 
American  altitude  toward  transportation  thus 
practically  reverses  the  European  way  of  re- 


are  the  principal  means  of  transport  and  are 
regarded  as  such.  This  is  due  to  the  conditions 
of  our  national  development,  and  the  time  now 
seems  ripe  for  a  continued  interest  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  highway  system,  and  a  renewed 
mterest  in  canals,  in  order  to  supplement  and 
render  adequate  to  its  special  function  the  vast 
qrstem  of  railroads  that  has  been  created. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  our  westward  ex- 
pansion roads  occupied  an  important  place,  but 
for  a  while,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  last 
century,  were  superseded  by  canals  and  water- 
ways, as  the  principal  trunk  lines  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  opening  West.  However,  the  out- 
Standing  fact  that  the  river  systems  were  sepa- 
rated by  important  geographic  features,  together 
with  the  need  for  more  direct  and  rapid  transit, 
made  road-building  still  important.  The 
•railroad"  coming  into  practice  about  1830 
was  really  but  a  greatly  modified  road,  and  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  waterway  system. 
But  from  its  beginning  it  came  rapidly  to 
supersede  all  other  means  of  long-distance 
transport,  and  has  continued  its  growth  and 
importance  in  the  focus  of  interest,  to  the 
present.  The  decline  of  the  waterways  was  very 
rapid  and  almost  complete,  until  the  very  recent 
awakening  of  interest  in  them,  as  one  phase  of 
the  conservation  of  national  resources  (1908). 
Roads  became  a  merely  local  matter  —  mere 
feeders  for  the  greatly  growing  railroad 
system  —  the  decline  of  local  markets,  the  cen- 
tiafitation  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the 
great  centres,  and  the  urgent  need  for  opening 
of  new  roads,  all  combined  to  give  the  higtiwaye 
a  secondary  place  in  the  national  transportation 
problem. 

Within  the  last  75  years,  however,  the  Good 
Roads  Movement  has  brought  the  hi^way  to  a 
place  of  tirst-rate  importance.  It  constitutes 
undoubtedly  one  of  —  if  not  (A*  — most  im- 
portant chapters  in  rural  progress  of  the  last 
generation.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission (1908),  throughout  its  tour  of  investi- 
gation in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
matter  of  "^od  roads*  was  a  universal  and 
constant  topic  of  discussion.  Within  the  last 
10  years  too.  State  activities  in  relation  to  high- 
ways has  become  one  of  the  largest  expenditures 
of  the  State  governments,  ranking  next  after 
eflucation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  at 
times   even    superseding  these   in   importance. 


The  discovery  and  use  of  new  and  distiiict 
sources  of  State  revenues  would  seem  to  guar- 
antee the  continuance  of  this  activity.  More- 
over, the  new  administrative  arrangementi 
under  which  State  aid  and  control  are  carried 
on  constitute  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
governmental  centralization  in  recent  years. 

The  general  strength  of  the  movement  miy 
be  judged  from  the  following  current  figures: 
The  rural  public  roads  of  tne  United  States 
at  the  present  time  (1916)  have  a  total  length 
of  ^456,000  miles  (nearly  tenfold  the  railway 
mileage).  Of  this  immense  total,  constituting 
our  achievement  in,  road-building  as  a  natioii, 
to  date,  already  some  12  per  cent,  or  300,000 
miles,  are  ^improved*  with  some  sort  of  hard 
surfacing.  This  is  practically  all  the  result  of 
the  activities  associated  with  the  Good  Roada 
Movement  since  1890. 

Thus  viewed  the  movement  seems  scarcely 
begun,  and  the  immensity  of  the  task  of  im- 
provement  appalling.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  least  naif  of  this  enormous  mile- 
age of  pioneer  highways  consists  of  roads  that 
are  but  little  used  and  quite  unnecessary.  These 
may  with  advantage  be  closed  and  hence  re- 
quire no  improvement.  'Relocation*  will  also 
m  a  vast  number  of  cases  much  reduce  the 
distance,  lessen  grades  and  otherwise  reduce 
the  problem  of  good  roads  for  the  nation  to 
the  limits  of  a  measurable  task. 

During  recent  years  the  total  mileage  of  all 
roads  has  remained  practically  stationary,  but 
the  total  mileage  of  surfaced  roads  has  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  about  15,000  miles  per 
annum.  The  pioneering  work  of  opening  new 
roads  has  thus  been  accomplished;  the  problems 
of  the  present  and  immediate  future  are  thoae 
of  maintenance,  improvement,  relocation  and 
administrative  control. 

The  year  1917  naturally  showed  a  decrcaae 
of  5,000  miles  from  the  average  r&te^  diK  pri- 
marily to  war  conditions,  such  as  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  labor  and  materials.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  road  work  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  50  per  cent,  so  that  the  continuance 
of  the  movement  even  at  the  present  reduced 
rate  is  indicative  of  its   strength  and  perse- 


For  the  yean  from  1904  to  19)6  the  expendi- 
tures averaged  an  annual  increase  of  LZ  per 
cent.  And  practically  etery  legislative  session 
sees  some  new  and  important  highway  measure 
enacted,  creating  new  departments  and  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  those  already  existent 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  movement 
to  good  roads  the  total  State  expenditures, 
tmder  State  laws  and  State  administration,  have 
amounted  to  about  one-third  billion  of  dollars 
($307,93?,833).  The  rapid  increase  of  this 
phase  is  seen  in  the  growing  importance  of  the 
State  funds  both  in  absolute  amount  from  year 
to  year,  and  relatively  to  the  amount  of  local 
expenditure.  The  State  aid  of  1904  was  $2,- 
549,912:  of  1913,  $37,438,172;  and  of  1916. 
$40,969,001,  Thus  at  present  approximately  13 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  on  the  highways 
of  the  country  come  from  the  State  treasuries. 

While  at  present  there  is  still  some  $15,- 
000.000  annually  expended  in  the  form  of  "con- 
vict labor'  and  "statute  labor,'  this  element 
seems  liable  to  grow  less  and  the  measure  of 
road  improvement  to  be  the  amount  of  cash 
expenditure  for  skilled  labor  and  lUrectioii. 
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Its  total  volume  is  as  yet  relatively  small,  though 
concCTitrated  and  consequently  more  spectacu- 
lar and  noteworthy.  Its  truer  nieaBure  of  im- 
portance is  the  degree  to  which  it  constitutes 
a  pace-maker  for  new  ideas  and  policies  in 
road  work.  The  State  and  State-aided  roads 
are  practically  model-roads,  and  not  the  least 
of  the  influence  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments has  been  their  advisory  and  informational 
activities.  The  multitudinous  local  improve- 
ments, too,  of  the  districts,  townships  and 
counties  on  their  own  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility constitute  in  total  a  vast  volume  ot  road 
betterment. 

Nor  can  private  enterprise  and  efforts  be 
neglected  in  appraising  die  total  movement 
The  great  new  automobile  trunk  lines,  stretch- 
ing between  all  the  great  dtiea,  and  even  con- 
necting coact  with  coast,  are  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, and  cotistinite  indeed  the  most  note- 
worthy examples  of  road-isiprovement  in  the 
cotinliy.  These,  with  the  many  minor  throu^- 
TOads  which  have  resulted  from  the  mapping 
of  routes,  associated  with  State  and  nation- 
wide touring',  are  most  important,  yet  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  data  given. 

Transportation  has  been  from  the  beginning 
one  of  tnc  principal  problems  of  our  nation^ 
life  and  it  haa  been  dealt  with  energetically  and 
with  largeness  of  vision  at  every  stage.  The 
existing  network  of  highways,  canals  and  rail- 
roads flung  across  the  contment  in  a  century, 
however  imperfect  in  detail  and  co-ordination, 
is  a  marvelous  achievement.  Similar  lar^  ideas 
and  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  put  into  the 
Good  Roads  Movement.  The  countries  of 
Europe,  with  whose  highways  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  compare  oura,  have  had  no  such  con- 
ditions or  needs  to  face.  The  historj^  of  the 
Good  Roads  Movement,  more  especially  of 
recent  years,  is  ample  evidence  that  American 
road-builders  can  crown  the  work  of  the  last 
century,  with  a  couple  of  decades  of  rapid 
profrress  toward  perfect  hi^wa^. 

For  although  wliat  is  tcchmcalh'  known  as 
State  aid,  and  tbe  Good  Roads  Movement,  is 
not  really  new,  it  had  its  latter  day  ori^n  in 
1891  in  New  jersey.  Kentudcy  had  early  in  the 
last  century  appropriated  as  a  State  money  for 
the  sup^rt  of  certain  toll  roads,  and  New 
Hampshire  had  also  extended  Stale  aid  for 
certain  specified  roads,  but  no  co-operative  [dan 
between  States  and  their  subdivisions  (counties, 
towns,  townships)  had  been  thought  of,  nor 
did  any  such  appear  until  the  date  mentioned. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  few  roads  in  the 
country  that  deserved  to  be  characteriied  as 
•improved.*  In  1796  there  was  but  one  turn- 
pike ou  the  continent,  66  miles  between  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia,  built  by  a  private  com- 
pany, and  hardly  conforming  to  our  ideas  of  a 
macadam  road.  Another  noteworthy  early 
■turnpike"  (so-called  from  the  revolving  beam 
that  obstructed  the  passage  at  the  toll-gates) 
was  the  'Wilderness  Road*  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  in  Virginia  westward  to  Kentucky, 
and  still  operated  in  1S95  by  the  Wilderness 
Turnpike  Company.  To  supplement  such 
private  ventures,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  road  contributions  from  the  National 
^vemment  in  the  early  days  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,   but    the    only    road    of    importance    so 


berland,  kd.,  to  Vandalia,  111. 

Tbe  construction  of  macadam  roads  in  those 
days  was  well-nigh  prohibitive  from  the  cost 
and  ■corduroy'  (log-surfacxd  roads)  were 
often  built,  across  wet  and  soft  stretches. 
These  became  very  common  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  saw-mill  were  supplemented  by 
?"  Jank-roads,*  particularly  for  the  'toll'  roads. 
hese  were  a  great  improvement  over  the  cor- 
duroy, cheaper  than  the  macadam  to  construct, 
but  expensive  in  maintenance.  But  over  such 
highways,  aided  by  the  rivers,  canals  and 
the  begitmin^s  of  the  railroad  system,  the  great 
westward  pioneering  movement  took  place. 
Then  after  the  wave  of  internal  improvements 
had  swept  over  the  various  States  in  tbe  years 
from  1835  to  1840,  road  construction  gradually 
became  a  local  matter,  except  where  turnpike 
companies  continued  to  build  stretches  of  toll- 
roads.  Even  for  these,  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road lessened  the  need.  Henceforth,  little 
private  or  public  money  was  expended  i^ton 
the  roads;  'working  out  the  road  tax*  became 
the  common  method  of  opening  and  maintain- 
ing highways.  Poor  roads  were  the  inevit^le 
result  and  this  general  situation  coDtinued  till 
long  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  the  rise  of 
cities,  and  the  beginnings  of  Mtter  paved 
streets,  made  glaring  the  contrast  with  the 
awful  condition  of  the  heavU^  traveled  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  ciHes.  The. agitation 
for  better  roads  grew  rapidly  and  assumed  the 
importance  of  a  "movement"  from  1890  on, 
especially  in  the  long  settled  and  highly  urban 
States  of  the  East. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  bimle  and  In 
more  recent  years  of  the  automobile  has  given 
great  impetus  to  the  movement.  In  1916  there 
were  3,500,000  registered  automobiles  — the  num- 
ber hanns  doubled  since  1914 — making;  a  total 
of  $25,000,000  available  from  registration  and 
license  fees,  of  which  some  $16,000,000  was 
under  State  control,  and  about  18,000,000  sub- 
ject to  the  local  governments.  This  amount 
constitutes  almost  one-half  of  the  total  annual 
expentfiture  for  roads  by  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  is  a  good  example  of  the  important 
place  the  coming  of  the  automobile  idays  in 
road  improvement.  Tbe  bicycle  had  preceded 
die  automobile.  By  1899  the  "crat^  was  at  its 
height,  and  over  1.000,000  wheels  were  turned 
out  in  that  year.  But  by  1904  the  interest  had 
so  fallen  that  the  product  fell  to  one-sixth  of 
its  former  volume,  and  has  ance  remained 
ststionaiT',  It  had,  however,  done  its  work  for 
the  Good  Roads  Movement  The  rural  prtrijiem 
became  a  very  conscious  one  also,  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  century,  and  gave  a  new  meaning 
to  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  agri- 
cultural industry  and  country  life. 

The  movement,  too,  has  been  greatly  fur- 
thered  by  the  progressive  developinent  of  road 
machinery.  For  the  use  oE  broken  stone  on 
road  surfaces  depended  very  largely  upon  the 
development  and  use  of  road  rollers  and  stone- 
cruahers.  Most  noteworthy  and  epoch  making 
of  all,  however,  in  its  widespread  effect  upon 
roads  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "King  Drag." 

State  action  may  very  well  be  taken  to  mark 
the  rise  and  development  of  tbe  Good  Roads 
Movpmcni  and  its  progress  may  be  conveniently 
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chronicled  by  the  order  in  which  the  various 
States. have  so  acted.  Their  dates  are  as  fol- 
lows: New  Jersey,  1892;  Massachusetts,  1893; 
Vermonl,  1894;  Connecticut  and  California, 
1895;  New  York  and  Maryland,  1898;  Maine 
and  North  Carolina,  1901;  Rhode  Island,  1902; 
Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire  and  Delaware, 
1903;  Ohio  and  Iowa,  1904;  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Idaho  and  Washington,  1905;  Vir- 
Sinia,  1906;  Missouri,  1907;  Georgia,  190S  (but 
still  provides  for  convict  labor  only) ;  Ariioni, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah, 
West  Virginia,  1909;  Louisiana,  1910;  Ala- 
bama, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  1911 ; 
Kentucky,  1912 ;  Arkansas,  Montana  and 
Oregon,  1913;  Florida,  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi, 1915.  Indiana,  South  Carolina  and  Texas 
have  as  yet  taken  no  action. 

Naturally  the  particular  form  and  measure 
of  action  taken  by  these  different  States  differs 
widely  and  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  so  list  them. 
except  as  a  general  indication  of  the  scope  ana 
direction  of  the  Good  Roads  Movement.  But 
the  general  model  was  early  set  and  although 
there  have  from  time  to  time  been  new  features 
added  and  new  policies  entered  upon,  the  move- 
ment has  been  progressive  and  cumulative  and 
is  now  well  estabUshed  in  all  its  essential 
features. 

In  1889  a  general  county-road  law  was  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  leeislature,  permitting 
counties  to  issue  bonds  tor  broken  stone  or 
hard  road  construction,  and  to  assess  one-third 
of  the  cost  upon  property  abutting.  Two  years 
later  she  passed  a  State  Aid  or  State  Highway 
Law  (re-enacted  1892)  which  was  the  beginning 
of  sytlematie  road  improvement  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  direction  of  State  officiais  and 
with  the  aid  of  State  funds.  Before  the  close 
of  that  year  the  State  paid  some  $20,000  to 
Middlesex  County  to  help  meet  the  cost  of 
about  10  miles  of  broken  stone  road  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Brunswick  and  Plainfield.  Thus  was 
begun  the  Good  Roads  Movement  of  recent 
years. 

In  1894  the  official  State  commissioner  of 
public  roads  took  the  place  of  the  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  had  ex- 
officio  acted  for  the  Stale.  The  movement  was 
thus  fairly  launched  with  the  following  general 
policy.  Under  the  original  act  the  State  paid 
33.3  per  cent,  abutting  property  owners  10  per 
cent,  and  the  counties  the  remainder.  The  ini- 
tiative was  with  the  properly  "owners. 

Soon  the  demand  for  trunk-line  improve- 
ments led  to  the  establishment  of  a  continuous 
system  of  State  roads.  The  cost  of  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  was  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  State,  and  all  work  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  Stale  Highway  Department. 
Also  certain  county-roads  were  improved  by 
State  aid,  the  State  paying  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  if  the  improvement  was  approved  by  the 
State  commission.  But  these  roads  are  main- 
tained by  the  counties.  The  funds  for  State 
aid  included  appropriations  from  the  legislature 
and  receipts  from  motor-vehicle  licenses  and 
fines.  From  such  sources  to  the  end  of  1915 
New  Jersey  had  expended  about  $8,500,000  for 
road  improvements.  The  Good  Roads  Move- 
ment then  began  under  especially  favorable 
conditions  and  acquired  powerful  initial  im- 
petus. 


Massachusetts,  with  the  same  genera]  condi- 
tions, became  active  in  the  movement  about  the 
same  time.  As  result  of  a  legislative  committee 
of  investigation,  a  State  Highway  Comraisaion 
was  established  in  1893,  and  the  first  appropri- 
ation made  next  year.  The  system  is  more 
highly  centralized  than  in  New  Jersey,  Roads 
are  improved  by  the  State  on  petition  of  the 
local  authorities,  the  State  paying  75  per  cent 
and  the  county  25  per  cent.  Also  a  certain  sum 
is  set  aside  each  year  for  the  direct  assistance 
of  the  smaller  and  poorer  towns. 

The  Massachusetts  law  has  particular  rneiit 
in  being  more  explicit  in  regard  to  maitilenattce 
than  are  State  highway  laws  in  general,  even 
those  of  later  date.  Of  the  funds  derived  from 
motor  vehicle  licenses  80  per  cent  tnust  be  ex- 
pended for  maintenance,  and  special  appropria- 
tions are  made  each  year  for  tlus  same  panom. 
Also,  the  counties  refund  25  per  cent  of  the 
sums  expended  by  the  State  for  maintenance  of 
State  roads  within  their  boundaries. 

The  funds  in  this  State  are  derived  from 
State  bond  ittues,  usually  running  five  years, 
one-lifth  being  issued  each  year.  This  system  of 
financing  has  enabled  this  State  to  berame  a 
leader  in  expenditures  for  road  improvemeiUs, 
the  amount  to  the  end  of  I9IS  being  nearly 
£20,000,000.  New  York  adopted  State  aid  in 
1898.  but  has  since  become  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  system.  After  various  changes  in  the 
scheme  of  organiiation  the  work  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  single  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner who  appoints  three  deputy  commission- 
ers. In  their  chaise  there  are  four  classes  of 
roads:  (1)  State  roads,  improved  and  main- 
tained wholly  by  the  Stale ;  (2)  county  roads, 
improved  and  maintained  jotnlly  by  the  Stftt^ 
county  and  town ;  (3)  country  roads,  improved 
and  maintained  wholly  by  the  counties ;  (4) 
town  roads,  improved  and  maintained  by  the 
towns,  assisted  by  the  State.  All  classes  of 
roads  are  thus  assisted  and  very  large  expend- 
itures are  thus  called  for.  New  York  .leads  in 
amounts  expended.  A  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000 
was  authorized  in  1906  for  the  improvement  of 
a  system  of  county  roads  (8^80  miles),  to  which 
was  suhsequertty  added  a  system  of  State  roads 
comprising  3,617  miles.  This  is  a  landmaric  in 
the  history  of  the  Good  Roads  Movement  and  it 
was  followed  by  another  bond  issue  of  $50,- 
000,000,  authorised  in  1912,  of  which  $20,00(1,000 
was  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  State 
roads  and  $30,000,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
county-highway  system.  The' apportionment  of 
the  funds  among  the  counties  is  on  the  basis  tof 
population,  mileage  of  roads  outside  cities  and 
villages,  and  the  total  area,  each  factor  having 
a  weight  of  one-third.  The  total  sum  expended 
by  the  State  lo  the  end  of  1915  was  about 
$97,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  expended  by  all  the  Stales  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  movement. 

Ohio  enacted  Slate  highway  aid  laws  it) 
1904.  A  system  of  main  marlcet  roads  is  im- 
proved and  maintained  jointly  by  the  State  and 
the  counties ;  the  county  and  town  roads  are 
improved  and  maintained  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, under  Stale  supervision.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  total  amount  of  State  aid  to  the 
end  of  1915  has  been  about  $8,500,000. 

Iowa  entered  the  movement  the  same  year 
and  has.  since  1904,  a  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner.   Road  improvements  are  made  by  the 
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counties  antler  State  supervisfon  and  advice. 
Main  roads,  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  of  all 
roads  in  a  county,  are  improved  and  maintained 
as  county  roads;  all  others  are  town  roads. 
Conditions  in  Iowa  call  rather  for  care  in  main- 
tenance through  dragging  than  for  construction, 
hence  the  total  expenditure  of  State  funds  has 
not  exceeded  (300,000  by  end  of  1915.  This 
great  agricultural  State,  with  its  large  road 
mileage,  and  exceptional  number  of  antomo- 
biles,  thus  ranks  lowest  of  any  lof  the  important 
States,  except  Indiana,  in  die  Good  Roads 
Movement 

The  expendkure  of  State  funds  for  ryad  im- 
provement throughout  the  United  States  has 
proceeded  in  accorduice  with  one  or  other  of 
the  methods  outlined  above.  A  commissioiL 
with  an  executive  commissioner,  or  one  of 
these,  constitute  the  models  for  organization. 
The  diversion  of  motor-vehicle  fees  to  State 
road  improvement  is  practically  universal  and 
represents  the  consensus  of  (nnnion  that  these 
are  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole  factor,  in 
occasioning  me  need  and  demand  for  good 
roads.  The  (Ustinction  between  State  roads  and 
State-aid  roads  is  quite  commmi,  while  ■  larse 
field  for  strictly  local  effort  is  generaUy  left 
free.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  Snaneiag 
by  extension  bond  issues  rather  than  by  direct 
appropriation.  Generally  the  actioii  Df  the 
State  goes  beyond  being  merely  infonnational 
and  advisory. 

But  there  is  still  much  varieqr  both  in  the 
manner  of  givii^  State  aid  ana  in  the  tumi 

f'lven.  In  CSlifomia  the  advisory  board  of  the 
tate  department  of  engineering  has  general 
supervision  of  road  work  and  a  subdivision  of 
this  board  is  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
The  State  may  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
any  road  of  State  importance,  but  under  the 
act  of  1910  a  specific  sum  was  provided  for  the 
improvement  of  a  system  of  State  roads^  which 
in  a  ^neral  way  is  defined  in  the  act.  The  sys- 
tem IS  thus  constructed  and  maintained  wholly 
by  the  Stale,  but  the  counties  refund  a  part 
of  the  cost  in  small  yearly  instalments.  Funds 
arc  derived  from  bond  issues  and  by  special 
appropriations,  amounting  by  the  enci  of  1915 
to  about  ¥15,000,000.'  California  thus  ranks 
with  the  States  which  have  entered  largely  into 
road  building.  She  has  special  conditions  in 
nearly  every  paJt  of  the  State  which  render 
State  aid  peculiarly  necessary  and  advisable. 
OUier  Paufic  and  Mountain  States  may  like- 
wise be  expected  to  become  foremost  in  State 
action  because  of  similar  conditions. 

Missouri  has  established  the  ofKce  of  State 
Highway  Conunissioner.  There  is  a  State 
stamp  tax  on  certain  documents,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  divided  amone  the  counties  in 
proportion   to   the  number  of   school   children. 


s  about  f 1 ,500.000. 

Georgia  has  a  law  for  utiliring  convict  labor 
on  the  roads  but  has  no  State  Highway  Depart' 
ment,  nor  does  it  otherwise  take  part  in  road 
improvement.  Delaware  has  a  State  Highway 
Ccnimtssioner  for  one  coun^  only.  Alabama 
has  a  State  Highway  Commission.  Roads  arc 
improved  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  counties, 
each  paying  ofie-half  the  cost,  but  to  the  end 
of  1915  the  sum  amounted  to  only  one-half  mil- 


lion. Kansas  gives  no  money  for  construction, 
but  it  has  a  State  engineer,  a  part  of  whole 
duty  it  is  to  furnish  plans,  spraficalions  and 
advice.  Nebraska  has  a  State  Board  of  Irri- 
gation, which  gives  assistance  in  highw^ 
bridge  work  and  advice  on  road  wodc  Okla- 
homa has  a  Highway  Commissioner,  ndiose 
duty  It  is  to  give  advice,  plans  and  specifications. 
Nevada  hits  a  State  fjigineer  who  has  charge 
of  the  State-aid  road  work  but  no  large  appro* 

Ctions  have  been  made.  South  Dakota  has  a 
e  Highway  Commission,  but  merely  ad- 
Wisconsin  has  a  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State 
who  has  Kcneral  supervision  of  road  inipn>v»- 
ment  Selected  county  roads  may  be  improved 
jointly  by  the  State,  county  and  town,  eadi  pay- 
ing one~third  the  cost  Specifications  and  plans 
are  famished  by  the  State  Huiiway  Dq»rt- 
ment ;  the  roads  are  maintained,  however,  bf 
the  counties.  About  KOOO.OOO  of  State  aid 
funds  had- been  expended  to  end  of  1915. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  movement  varioiu 
experiments  were  tried,  such  as  steel-tracked 
roadways  hut  time-approved  methods  of  iii>- 
provement  soon  became  standard.  For  mainr 
parts  of  the  country  the  ordinary  dirt  road  is 
probably  the  only  economical  type.  When  sur- 
faced with  a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  clqr, 
or  topsoil,  kept  smooth  and  hard  by  the  fre- 
Ciuent  use  of  a  *raad  drag,"  and  well  drained. 


early  Mring  months.    This  type  of  road  1 

been  the  ^ject  of  considerable  engineering 
study,  especially  in  the  States  'of  the  great  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  United  States.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  30,000  miles  of  State-aid 
rotidi  in  1915  were  of  this  sand-clay  typt 

Nearly  one-half  the  total  come  un<kr  the 
classification  of  "gravel  roads,*  a  grade  better 
than  the  sand-day.  These  can  1^  built  for 
$2,500  to  $4,000  a  mile,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taming  them  generally  does  not  exceed  ^250 
a  mile  per  year.  Often  these  are  built  of  bank- 
run  gravel,  but  more  generally  a  certain  propor- 
tioa  of  sand  and  day  or  loam  is  mixed  with  the 
^ravd  to  give  the  mixture  the  necessary  bind- 
ing qualities. 

The  best  type  of  roads  are^  of  course,  the 
macadamiied,  similar  to  gravel  roods,  hut  with 
more  binding.  Instead  of  small  pieces  of  stone 
in  the  form  of  pebbles  and  natural  fragments, 
artificially  produced  fragments  are  used,  and 
instead  of  sand  and  loam,  rock  dust  is  employed 
as  the  binding  material.  This  broken  sCone  is 
placed  in  layers  and  rolled  with  heavy  sieam 
road  rollers.  These  roads,  sprinkled  whh 
water  before  first  rolling,  are  called  "water- 
bound*  macadam.  Distingmshed  from  it  ii 
die  "iMtuminous  macadam"  in  which  aspfaaltic 
or  tar  bindint;  material  is  used,  either  in  place 
of,  or  in  addiooo  to,  the  rock  dust  AJso,  many 
gravel  and  water-bound  macadam  roads,  dtfaer 


immediatdy  after  completion  or  subieqtientiv, 
are  treated  with  a  surface  coating  of  liquid  bi- 
tuminous binder,  sprinkled  over  with  a  layer  of 
sand  or  stone  chips.  These  are  practically 
pAvements. 

'  Bodt    ^ravd    and    water-bound    macadam 
racds  reqmre  ceaseless  vijplance  in  mMtttnance 
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motor  vehicles  appear  to  be  very  deatructive, 
npecially  in  dry  weather,  by  drawing  out  the 
dust  Inndine  material  and  causing  Che  surface  to 
*ravel.*  Hence  the  vital  importance  of  clauses 
in  road  laws  relative  to  maintenance.  To  pre- 
vent this  disintegration  there  is  a  great  vanety 
of  materials,  patented  and  unpatented,  to  be 
applied  to  road  surfaces.  These  vary  all  the 
way  from  common  salt  and  caldum  chloride  to 
the  many  bituminous  Compounds,   eg;,,  Dust 


layers"  or  "road  binders.'    Dust  layers 

tended  to  hold  the  dust  in  the  road  by  keep- 
ing the  surface  damp  (as  in  the  case  of  salt  and 
caldnm  chloride)  or  by  the  capillary  attraction 
of  an  oily  liquid.  The  road  lunders  have  such 
adhesive  or  cementive  qualitiea  as  to  replace  the 
dust  as  a  binder  and  keep  the  road  surface 

Other  phases  of  the  good  roads  movement 
which  are  important  are  the  relocation  of 
roads;  the  elimination  of  grades,  elimination 
of  erade  crossings,  the  dosing  of  unneceasaiy 
or  fittle  used  roads;  the  provision  of  proper 
diainage:  legislation  regarding  wagon  ttres 
and  weeds ;  the  abolition  of  toll  roads.  In  some 
States  the  movement  has  entered  into  the 
erathetics  of  road  improvement,  beautifying  the 
roads  with  trees,  erecting  sign  posts  at  cross- 
roads, naming  farms. 

A  new  interest  in  the  economics  of  road 
improvement  has  been  a  decided  factor  in  the 
movement.  It  is  now  realised  Out  the  first 
cost  is  high  but  the  resuliatit  gain  great,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  rolume  of  trafSc  on 
them.  Nearly  100,000,0X1,000  pounds  of  farm 
products  are  annually  hauled  from  farms  to 
shipping  points  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
enormous  weight  of  products  hauled  from 
farms  to  mills  and  from  mills  back  to  farms; 
aa  well  as  the  truck,  forest  and  mine  products, 
and  Che  city  products  that  go  out  into  tne  coun- 
try. The  average  cost  of  hauling  per  ton  mile 
is  about  23  cents,  which  forei^  experience  at 
well  as  government  investigations  have  shown 
could  be  reduced  to  at  least  12  cents  or  50  per 
c«nt,  making  a  possible  saving  of  over  $50,000,- 
ODO  or  about  the  amount  now  annually  ex- 
pended in  direct  State  aid.  The  Good  Roads 
Association  was  formed  in  1892  and  Immedi- 
ately resulted  in  increased  interest.  The 
separate  States  have  also  fonned  good  roads 
associations,  and  the  meetings  and  reports  of 
these  and  the  national  association  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  disseminating  information  and 
arousing  interest  The  extension  of  rural  mall 
service  has  been  of  some  effect  upon  improve- 
ment of  roads.  In  1917  about  SOO.OX)  miles  of 
roads  were  described  and  used  as  post  routes. 
Indeed  every  phase  of  rural  betterment  calls 
for  better  roads.  The  movements  to  the  cen- 
traUzation  and  consolidation  of  schools  is 
dosely  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Toe  Office  of  Public  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  established  tn 
1S93  by  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  sys- 
tems of  road  manatrement,  methods  of  road 
maldng  and  to  publish  and  distribote  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects.  This  bureau  has  been 
steadily  increasing  In  important^.  It  has  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  for  testing  rocks  and 


other  road  materials  and  its  (taS  of  en^eeri 
supervises  the  construction  of  experimental  and 
model  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  gives  advice  to  local  road  authorities. 
Down  to  date  it  has  directed  the  construction  of 
some  150  object-lesson  roads  tn  3S  States.  In 
191S  this  bureau  and  others  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  office  of  pubUc  roads  and 
rural  engineering. 

Very  recently  direct  Federal  aid  has  been 
extended.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nouaces  the  apportionment  of  $14,550,000  of 
Federal  funds  (o  be  used  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1919  by  the  several  States  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  rural  post 
roads.  This  is  the  third  apportionment  under 
the  Federal  Stale  Aid  Act  (1916),  $4,850,000 
having  been  appropriated  for  1917  and  $9,700,- 
000  for  19ia  The  amounts  available  for  the 
various  States  range  from  $749,674  for  New 
York,  to  $24,411  for  Delaware.  This  BCt  has 
had  a  favorable  eSect  on  the -increasing  amount 
of  expenditure  for  roads,  for  it  requires  that 
before  a  State  can  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
the  act  it  shall  have  a  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  State  or  subdivisions  shall 
meet  the  Federal  aid  dollar  for  doUar.  All  the 
States  are  now  qualified  to  receive  Federal  aid, 
but  five  States  (Georgia,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina)  have 
made  no  expenditures.  By  .Xune  1917  there  was 
about  one-tenth  (11.6  per  cent)  of  the  public 
roads  surfaced.  Of  the  total  of  such  (284,047 
miles)  £9,186  miles  had  been  all-State  or  State- 
aid  roads.  Also  16,160  miles  of  such  State 
roads  had  been  built  in  1916  and  75,311  miles 
had  been  maintained  with  State  aid  in  Chat 
year.  Sute  aid  also  built  4,490  bridges.  The 
State  funds  available  for  1917  amounted  to 
over  $60,000,000.  There  were  thus  vast  sums 
available  and  expended,  $40,969,001  of  State 
aid  funds;  $33,526,553  of  local  moneys,  a  total 
of  $74,495,554.  Of  this  $44,469,824  was  ex- 
penaed  for  construction  of  roads,  $5,414,331  for 
bridge  building,  while  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges  c^led  for  $18,452,861. 

WiLuu  L.  Baileit, 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

OOOD  TEMPLARS,  a  temperance  society 
which  combines  the  prindplea  of  teetotalism 
with  certain  mystic  rites,  imitated  less  or  more 
from  freemasonry,  having  secret  signs,  pass- 
words and  insignia  peculiar  to  itself.  It  origi- 
nated in  Utica,  N,  V.,  where  it  was  organized 
by  Daniel  Cady  and  others,  in  1851,  and  ex- 
tended to  England  in  1863.  There  is  no  re- 
striction placed  on  membership  on  account  of 
color,  age  or  sex.  The  organization  consists 
of  local  "subordinate"  lodges,  county  "district" 
lodges,  national  ^grand*  lodges  and  an  interna- 
tional "supreme*  loi^.  A  'juvenile  order*  is 
also  attached,  and  the  Templars  have  founded 
an  orphanage  at  Sunbory,  near  London,  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  The  Prohibition  party  was 
formed  in  ISfS  h^  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Right  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  the  then  hiriiest 

foverning  body  of  the  order.  In  1874  Good 
emplar  women  founded  the  Women's  Oiris- 
tian  Temperance  Union,  The  order  maintains 
the  Washingtonian  Home  for  Inebriates  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  an  orjdians'  home  at  Vallajo, 
Cal.  It  has  no  benefioarjt  system.  Its  plat- 
form consists  of  total  ahatfoence  from  all  it 
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toxicatiI^(  liquori  «  a  bevaragc,  no  license, 
but  prohibition  of  manufBcture  and  sale,  and 
the  election  of  men  who  will  enforce  the  liquor 
laws.  The  ijiotto  of  the  order  is  'Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity."  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  The  recent  reports  of  the 
international  secretary  relumed  the  number  of 

Euid  lodges  as  70  and  the  membershif  in 
th  adtilt  and  juvenile  branches,  620,000. 
There  are  grwid  lodges  in  nearly  atl  States  of 
the  Union,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden,  N'orway, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Holland,  Can- 
ada, the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  British  India,  Iceland  and  other 
countries. 

GOOD-WILL,  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
business  beyond  the  mere  value  of  the  capital, 
stock,  funds  or  proper^  employed  in  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  public  patronage  and 
encouragement  which  it  receives  from  constant 
and  habitual  customers.  It  Is  legally  considered 
a  subject  of  sale  along  with  the  stock,  premises, 
fixtures,  trade  debts,  etc.  It  is  usual  for  the 
seller  to  enter  into  an  express  covenant  not  to 
carry  on  a  business  of  the  same  kind  at  some 
specified  moderate  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  purchaser  resides,  and  if  he  breaks 
the  covenant  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages.  In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
die  purchaser  of  goodwill  can  only  cut  the 
seller  off  from  soliciting  old  customers  of  the 
business  surrendered  and  from  otherwise  at- 
tempting to  sui^lsmt  the  new  tenant  in  popular 
favor,  by  securing  a  written  contract. 

GOODALB,  Dora  Read,  American  poet: 
b.  Mount  Washington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
29  Oct.  1866.  With  her  older  sister,  Elaine 
Goodale  (q.v.),  she  began  to  write  verse  ki 
early  childhood.  Her  poems,  and  those  of  her 
sister,  appeared  in  magazines  at  that  time  and 
attracted  much  favorable  notice.     With  her  sis- 


•All  Round  the  Year'  (18S0),  and  'Verses  from 
Sky  Farm>    (1880), 

GOODALB,  Blaine  (Mks.  Easthan), 
American  poet :  b.  Mount  Washington,  Mass. 
9  Oct.  1863.  In  June  1891,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  M.D.,  an  educated  Sioux 
Indian.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  write 
verse  and  with  her  sister  Dora  C^-v.)  published 
'Apple  Blossoms :  Verses  of  Two  Children' 
(1878)  ;  'In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers> 
llS79)  ;  'Verses  From  Sky  Farm'  (1880).  She 
was  sole  author  of  'Journal  of  a  Farmer's 
Daughter'  (1881);  'Little  Brother  of  Dreams' 
(1910);  'Yellow  Star'  (1911);  'Wigwam  Even- 
ings' (1909),  also  contributions  to  newspapers 
and  magaeines  of  articles  on  Indian  life  and 
character  and  the  education  of  the  Indian;  also 
stories,  poems  and  articles  on  child  culture. 
She  taught  for  some  time  in  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute in  Virginia,  and  edited  the  Southern 
Workman  (1833).  In  1885  she  visited  Hie  Great 
Sioux  reservation,  and  subsequently  taught 
school  at  White  River  Camp,  Lower  Brul^ 
Agency,  Dakota.  She  afterward  became  super- 
visor of  Indian  schools,  retaining  this  position 
until  1891. 

GOODALE,  George  Lincoln,  American 
botanist:  b.  Saco.-  Me.,  3  Auif.  1839.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  I860  and 


has  been  instructor  and  professor  of  botany  at 
Harvard  from  1872.  He  has  published  <Con- 
ceming  a  Few  Common  Plants'  (1879)  ;  Phy- 
siological BoUny'  (1885);  'Wild  Flowers  of 
America'     (1886) ;     'Useful     Plants    of    the 

GOODALL,  Edward,  English  line- 
engraver;  b.  Leeds,  17  Sept.  1795;  d.  London, 
11  April  1870.  He  was  self-taught,  and  early 
in  bis  career  attracted  (be  notice  of  Turner,  a 
number  of  whose  pictures  he  engraved.  He 
also  engraved  many  plates  for  the  annuals. 

GOODALL,  Frederick,  English  painter: 
son  of  Edward  Goodall  (q.v.)  ;  b.  London,  17 
Sept.  1822;  d.  London,  29  Tuiy  1904.  At  17 
years  of  age  he  began  to  exhibit  and  he  has  pro- 
duced  some  pictures  of  high  excellence.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  1863.  Among 
important  works  of  his  are  'Raising  the  May- 
pole in  the  (Mden  Time'  (1851);  'Cranmer  at 
the  Traitors'  Gate'  (1856)  ;  'The  Subsiding  of 
the  Nile'  (1873) ;  'Andromeda'  (1887);  <The 
Thames  from  Windsor  Castle'  (IWO) ;  'Isles  of 
Loch  Lomond'  (1891);  'The  Palm  Grove' 
(189+). 

GOODKLL,  Henry  HIH.  American  edu- 
cator; b.  Constantinople  Turkey,  20  May  1839: 
d,  at  sea,  23  April  1905.  He  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1862;  was  in  the 
Union  army  in  1862-63;  professor  in  the  Massa- 
chussetts  Agricultural  State  College  in  1867- 
86,  and  in  1886  became  its  president.  For  sev- 
eral );ears  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  furUier  the 
interests  of  agricultural  education. 

GOODELL.  William,  American  mission' 
ary:  b.  Templeton,  Mass.,  14  Feb.  1792;  d.  Phil- 
adel;)hia,  18  Feb.  1867.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  Collem  in  1817,  and  from  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1822, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Syria  as  a  mis- 
sionaiy.  In  1823  he  assisted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission-sUtion  at  Beirut,  in  1323- 
28  was  active  there,  in  182a-31  at  Malta,  in 
1831-65  at  Constantinople.  Among  his  most 
important  works  was  the  preparation  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Armeno-TurkiBb. 

GOODELL,  William,  American  abolition- 
Ul:  b.  Coventry.  N.  Y.,  1792;  d.  1878.  He  was 
in  business  at  different  times  in  Providence, 
Alexandria,  Va..  and  New  York;  in  1827  be^n 
at  Providence  tbe  publication  of  the  Investt^a- 
far,  and  later  was  editor  of  a  series  of  abolition 
periodicals,  including  the  Fritnd  of  Man^  ofhciail 
mouthpiece  of  the  New  York  An  ti -slavery 
Society;  the  Radical  AMilionistj  and  the  Prin- 
cipia.  His  published  volumes  include  'Views 
of  American  Constitutional  Law'  (lS44)j  'The 
Democracy  of  Oiristianity'  (1851);  'Slavery 
and  Anti-slaveiy>  (18S2);  'The  American 
Slave  Code'  (1853). 

GOODKNIGHT,  James  Lincoln,  Ameri- 
can educator:  b.  Allen  County,  Ky.,  24  Aug. 
1846;  d.  2  Oct.  1914.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cumberland  University  (Lebanon.  Tenn.)  in 
1871,  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1879,  studied  also  at  Edinburgh  and  Jena,  and 
was  president  of  West  Virginia  University 
(Morgantown).      From    1900   to    1904   he   was 
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president  of  Lincoln  (III.)  University,  business 
manager  of  the  Courier  Company  (of  news- 
papers)  (1904-11).  His  articles  have  appeared 
in  various  periodicals. 

GOODLAKD,  Kans.,  count/- scat  of  Sher- 
man County;  on  Uie  Chicago,  Rode  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  manufactures  arc  flour 
and  machinery.  The  city  contains  railroad  re- 
pair-sifiops  and  grain  elevators,  and  is  the  centre 
of  trade  for  a  large  agricultural  region  in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  cattle  rancbes. 
Pop.  1,9J3. 

GOODNOW,  Frank  Johnsea,  American 
legal  scholar;  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  18  Jan.  1859. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amberst  College  in 
1879,  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  \S&2, 
studied  also  at  the  Paris  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques  and  Berlin  University,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  administrative 
law  at  Columbia  in  1883.  He  became  adjunct 
professor  in  1887,  and  full  professor  in  1891. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Public  Owner- 
^ip  Commission  to  investigate  municiiMl 
ownership  in  Europe  in  1906-07,  and  in 
1913-14  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
government,  and  since  1914  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  A  recognized  authority 
on  municipal,  admmistrative  and  constitutional 
law,  he  published  'Municipal  Home  Rule' 
(1890)  ;  'Comparative  Administrative  Law' 
(1893);  'Municipal  Problems'  (1897);  'Poli- 
tics and  Administration'  (1900);  'City  Gov- 
criimem  in  the  United  States'  (1905);  'Prin- 
ciples of  the  Administrative  Laws  of  the 
United  States'  (1905);  'Municipal  Govern- 
ment' (1910);  'Social  Reform  and  the  Con- 
stitution' (1911).  and  is  editor  of  'Selected 
Cases  on  the  Law  of  Taxation'  (1905)  ; 
'Selected  Cases  on  Government  and  Adminis- 
tration' (1906);  'Selected  Cases  on  the  Law 
of  Ofiicers'    (1906). 

GOODRICH,  Alfred  John,  American 
writer  on  musical  subjects :  b,  (Thilo,  Ohio, 
184?.  Largely  self-taught,  he  was  professor 
of  musical  theory  in  several  institutions,  and 
from  1899  directea  his  attention  wholly  to 
writing  and  private  instruction.  'Music  as  a 
Language'  (1880);  'Complete  Musical  Analy- 
sis' (1889);  'Analytical  Harmony'  (1894); 
'The  Theory  of  Interpretation'  (1898),  and 
'Synthetic  Counterpoint'  (1903),  are  among 
his  books  and  essays, 

COODKICH,  Charles  AncnBtas,  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman :  b.  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  JW;  d.  Hartford,  Conn.,  4  Jan,  186Z. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1812  and  held 
pastorates  of  Congregational  churches  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  1816-20,  Berlin,  Cona,  1820-18 
and  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  1848.  He  pub- 
lished 'Lives  of  the  Singers'  (1829) ;  'His- 
tory of  the  United  States'  (1852-55);  'Uni- 
versal Traveler,'  etc.  He  was  a  brother  of 
S.  G.  Goodrich  (q.v.). 

GOODRICH.  Channcey  Allen,  American 
clergyman  and  lexicographer ;  b.  New  Haven, 
Conn..  23  Oct.  1790;  d.  there,  25  Feb.  1860.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  and 
was  tutor  there  1812-14.  After  a  course  of 
theological  study  he  entered  the  ministry  and 
was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Middletown.  Conn.,  I8I&-17;  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Yale  1817- 
39,  and  became  professor  of  pastoral  Iheologj- 


in  the  theological  department  of  the  college 
in  1339.  While  tutor  be  published  in  1814  a 
Greek  grammar,  translated  chiefly  from  the 
grammar  of  Hachenberg.  This  he  subsequently 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  published  tmder  bis 
own  name.  It  was  often  reprinted,  and  for 
many  years  was  extensively  used.  About  1832 
he  published  'Latin  Lessons'  'and  'Greek 
Lessons,'  in  which  the  precepts  of  grammar 
are  throughout  accompamed  by  practical  exer- 

lendorff  t 

Webster    ,     _     _  .    .    _   __   .     ._ 

the  superintendence  of  the  octavo  abridgment 
of  bis  large  dictionary,  by  J.  £.  Worcester, 
with  discretionary  power  to  conform  the 
orthography  more  nearly  to  the  common  stand- 
ard. After  several  years  of  labor,  he  pub- 
lished in  1847  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
editions  of  the  4to  and  8vo  dictionaries  of  Dr. 
Webster.  In  1856  he  published  in  8vo  the 
university  edition  of  Webster's  dictionary,  and 
in  1859  a  new  issue  of  the  unabridged  4to 
dictionary. 

GOODRICH,  Frank  Boot  (Dick 
TiNTo),  American  writer:  b.  Boston,  Mass., 
14  Dec.  1826;  d.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1894.  He 
first  became  known  by  his  Paris  letters  to  the 
New  York  Times.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Court  of  Napoleon:  or.  Society  Under  the 
First  EJnpire'  (1857)  ;  'Women  of  Beauty  and 
Heroism'  (1859) ;  'World-Famous  Women, 
from  Semiramis  to  Euginie'   (1870),  etc. 

GOODRICH,  Samuel  Griswold  (Peteb 
Parley).  American  writer;  b.  Ridgefleld. 
Conn.,  19  Aug.  1793;  d.  New  York,  9  May 
1860.  He  began  as  a  publisher  in  Hartford, 
and  established  himself  in  1824  as  a  publisher 
in  Boston.  He  edited  there,  from  1828  to 
1842.  The  Token,  an  annual  Co  which  he 
contributed  several  tales  and  poems,  and  in 
which  also  appeared  some  of  Hawthorne's 
'Twice-Told  Tales.'  His  famous  Peter  Par- 
Icy  series  of  popular  and  juvenile  books  was 
begun  soon  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  and 
gradually  extended  to  more  than  116  volumes, 
comprising  geographies,  histories,  travel^ 
stories  and  various  illustrations  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  genialilj;  of  these,  and  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  author  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  children,  procured  for  them 
success,  which  led  to  the  issue  in 
._  __  some  spurious  books  under  the 
name  of  "Peter  Parley.'  In  1837  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  entitled  'The  Outcast,  and 
Other  Poems';  and  in  1838  an  ethical  and 
educational  work  entitled  'Fireside  Education.' 
In  1841  appeared  a  selection  from  his  various 
contributions  to  annuals  and  magazines  under 
the  name  of  'Sketches  from  a  Student's  Win- 
dow' ;  and  in  1857  'Recollections  of  a  Life- 
time,' a  most  entertaining  account  of  his  own 
history  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
'Merry's  Museum'  and  'Parley's  Magazine' 
were  conducted  by  him  from  1841  to  1854. 
Under  Fillmore's  presidency  he  acted  as  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Paris,  and  published  there  in 
French  a  treatise  on  'American  Geography 
and  History.'  The  last  work  from  hts  pen 
was  the  'Illustrated  Natural  History  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom>  (1859). 

GOODSELL,  Daniel  Ayres,  American 
Methodist     Episcopal    bishop :    b,    Newburgh, 

CiOoqIc 
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N.  Y.,  5  Nov.  1840;  d  1909.  Gndnucd  from 
New  York  Univerjin'  (then  the  University 
o{  the  aty  of  New  York)  in  1859.  he  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  same  year;  in 
1880-88  was  Iheraty  editor  of  the  ChrisHaH 
Advocate  of  New  York,  and  in  1888  was 
elected  bishop  and  became  secretary  of  the 
Methodiat  hoitd  of  cdncation.  He  wttite  'Na- 
ture and  Character  at  Granite  Bay'  (1901); 
'The  Things  that  Remain'  (1904)  ;  <Peter  the 
Hermit'  (in  'Hen  of  the  Kingdom  Series,' 
1906). 

GOODWIN,  Hand  WiWer,  American  his- 


She  has  published  'The  Colonial  Cavalie 
'The  Head  of  a  Hundred':  'White  Aprons: 
An  Historical  Romance' ;  'Dolly  Madison,'  a 
bio^raptor;  'Historic  New  York'  {1888):  'Sir 
Chnstopher';  'Flint';  'Four  Roads  to  Para- 
dise' (1904);  'Veronica  Playfair,'  etc. 

GOODWIN,  Nat(baniel)  C(arl)^  Ameri- 
■  .r :  b.  Boston,  25  July  18S7.  His  first 
ice  was  made  in  "Law  in  New  York,' 
_.  ...  loward  Athenxum,  Boston,  and  subse- 
quently he  became  known  in  burlesque  and 
light  comedy.  Among  the  dramas  wnich  he 
has  since  presented  are  'A  Gilded  Fool';  'In 
Mizzoura* :  'An  American  Citiien' ;  his  chief 
success  'Nathan  Hale';  and  'The  Altar  of 
Friendship.'  He  also  essayed  "Shylocfc"  in 
Shakespeare's  'Merchant  of  Venice.'  In  1907 
he  toured  in  repertoire,  in  1911  he  played  in 
vaudeville  and  in  1912-13  he  made  a  great  suc- 
cess, artistic  and  financial,  as  Fagin  in  the  cen- 
tenary production  of  'Oliver  Twisl.' 

GOODWIN,  William  Wfttson,  American 
Greei  schoUr;  b.  Concord,  Mass.,  9  May  1831 ; 
d  1912.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1851 ;  and  was  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  there 
1860-1901.  He  published  'Syntax  of  the  Moods 
and  TtBses  of  the  Greek  Verb' ;  'Greek  Gram- 
mar'; and  a  revised  translation  of  'Plutarch's 
Morals'    (1871). 

GOODY,  a  local  name  in  the  Southern 
States  for  a  small  bay  fish  (Leiosloruut 
xantkarmt),  much  liked  as  a  pan-fish,  and 
known  also  as  'lafayette"  and  about  New  York 
as  'spot.'  It  is  one  of  die  family  Scugnida 
(see  DsUM-nBH),  has  a  deep,  compressed 
body,  bluish  above  and  silvery  below,  with 
about  15  narrow,  darl^  wavy  bands  extending 
from  the  dorsal  downward  and  forward  to  be- 
low lateral  line;  a  round  black  humeral  spot 
rather  smaller  than  the  eye.  It  abounds  from 
Gipe  Cod  to  Texas. 

GOODYEAR,  ChatlcB,  American  inventor: 
b  New  Haven,  Conn..  29  Dec.  1800;  d.  New 
York,  1  July  1860.  After  coming  of  age,  he 
joined  his  father  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  improved  imple- 
ments introduced  by  tnem  was  the  steel  pilch- 
forfc.  a  substitute  for  the  heavy  iron  foik  pre- 
viously used  The  firm  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  commercial  disasters  of  1830,  Goodyear 
selected  as  a  new  occupation  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber.  The  first 
important  improvement  made  by  him  was  at 
New  York  in  1836.  This  was  a  method  of 
treating  the  surface  of  native  India  rubber  by 
£pping  it  into  a  preparation  of  nitric  acid. 
This   discovery  enabled   the  manufacturer  to 


ex^se  an  India  rubber  surface  in  his  goods, 
wtuch  on  account  of  adhesiveness  was  before 
impracticable.  The  nitric  acid  gas  process,  as 
it  was  called  was  introduced  into  public  use, 
and  met  with  great  favor,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  which  continued  to  be 
made  by  that  process  in  great  numbers  at 
Providence,  R.  1.,  until  it  was  superseded  by 
(he  invention  of  vulcanized  rubber,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  1844.  From  this  period 
he  employed  himself  in  ascertaining  new 
methods  of  employing  rubber  till  the  patents 
granted  him  were  60  m  number.  He  received 
medals  from  the  exhibitions  at  London  (1851) 
and  Paris  (1855),  but  his  rights  were  con- 
tinually infringed,  and  he  remamed  poor  while 
others  were  enriched  by  hts  inventions.  C^- 
sult  Part  on,  'Famous  Americans  of  Recent 
Times'  (Boston  1867) ;  Pierce,  ^Trials  of  an 
Inventor'  (New  York  1866). 

GOODYSAS,  William  Henry,  American 
writer  on  art:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  21  April 
1846.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1867,  and 
studied  art  history  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin 
1867-70.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  the  near  Orient  in  making  his  original 
studies,  especially  in  architecture.  From  1881 
to  1886  he  was  curator  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  after  1899  he 
was  curator  of  fine  arts  in  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute Mnseum.  He  is  especially  known  for 
his  discoveries  in  the  architectural  refinements, 
particularly  in  mediteval  church  buildings.  In 
numerous  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals 
he  demonstrated  that  E^gyptian,  Greek,  Roman 
and  medisEval  buildings  are  constructed  with 
intentional  asymmetry  intended  for  optical 
effects.  He  became  honorary  member  of  so- 
cieties in  Rome,  Edinburgh,  Milan  and  Venic^ 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Architects.  He  has  published  'An- 
cient and  Modem  History'  (1883)  ;  'History 
of  Art'  (1887) ;  'The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus' 
(1890);  'Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art'  (1893); 
'Renaissance  and  Modern  Art'  (1894) ; 
'Greek  Refinements'   (1912),- etc. 

OOOKIN,  Daniel,  American  author  and 
official:  b.  Kent,  England  about  1612;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  19  March  1687.  He  came  with 
his  father  to  Virginia  in  1621,  whence  he  re- 
moved in  1644  to  Massachusetts,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of 
die  Puritans.  He  settled  in  CambridBC,  was 
soon  after  appointed  a  captain  of  mihiia  and 
in  1656  became  superintendent  of  all  the  In- 
dians who  had  submitted  to  the  Koverrunent 
of  Massachusetts,  an  office  which  ne  held  till 
his  death.  He  protected  the  fugitive  regicides 
in  1661,  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  licensers 
of  the  Cambridge  printing  press  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  became  unpopular  during  Kii^ 
Philip's  War  by  the  protection  which,  as  a 
magistrate,  he  extended  to  the  Indians,  and  in 
1681  was  made  major-general  of*the  colony. 
His  'Historical  CollectlonB  of  the  Indians  of 
Massachusetts^    bears   the   date   of    1674,    and 


i  first  published  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 

'    •   "     ■  ■  1792.     He  is  said  to  have 

lory  of   New  England,    of 


which  no  manuscript  has  been  found. 
GOORKHAS.    See  Ghurkas. 
GOOSANDER.    See  Mehga^ises. 
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GOOSE.    See  Geesb. 
G008E.BARNACLE. 


See     BtMSiCLE- 


GOOSE-FISH,  or  ANGLER,  a  marine 
fish  (Lophius  piicatorius)  of  the  order  Pedi- 
culati,  wiih  an  enormous  head  and  mouih,  no 
scales  and  brightly  colored  fringes  about  the 
jaws,  which  serve  as  lures  to  attract  within 
reach  the  small  fishes  on  which  it  preys;  the 
first  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  separated 
from  the  others,  and  spring  barbel-like  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  nodding  in  the  water  and 
attractmg  other  small  fishes  —  hence  the  name 
"angler."  Like  all  fishes  of  its  order,  the 
carpal  bones  are  elongated  to  slreiiRthen  and 
widen  the  reach  of  the  pectoral  fins,  by  means 
of  which  the  fish  leaps  after  its  prev.  The 
angler  is  popularly  supposed  to  catch  geese 
and  other   swimming  birds,   whence   ■'- 


for  its  pinkish  ribbon-like  masses  of  eggs,  a 
foot  wide^  40  feet  in  length,  which  are  not  un- 
common m  summer  SoatinK  at  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  goose-fish  occurs  on  both 
coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  has  other 
names,  as  'fishing- frog*  and  'all -mouth.' 
Near  relatives  are  the  batfish  and  the   frog- 

GOOSE-GRASS.  or  GOSLING-WEED, 

two  of  the  many  names  applied  to  a  widely 
distributed  troublesome  weed  iCalinm  apar- 
i««).    See  Bedstraw;  Cleavers. 

GOOSEBERRY,  various  spiny  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Grosiularta,  family  CrossHtariaceir, 
mostTv  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
especially  of  North  America ;  some  spedes 
arc  valued  for  their  fruit  (berries),  others 
for  their  Bowers.  Of  the  half  dozen  spe- 
cies cultivated,  the  European  gooseberry  (G. 
prossularia),  which  appeared  in  gardens  dur- 
ing the  loth  century,  tas  developed  the 
largest  number  of  vaneties  and  attracted  the 
widest  interest  Its  progeny  furnish  prac- 
tically all  the  varieties  exhibited  at  the  annual 
gooseberry  shows  of  England.  The  fruits  of 
some  of  these  varieties  weigh  more  than  an 
ounce,  having  been  developed  by  selection  and 
crossing  from  an  original  weight  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  varieties  may  be  di- 
vided, like  apples  or  pears,  into  culinary  and 
dessert  sorts.  Of  the  American  species,  sev- 
eral of  which  bear  finer  fmits  than  the  natural 
European  species,  G.  oxyacanthoides  b  the  onl^ 
one  that  has  produced  widely  cultivated  vari- 
eties. It  has  also  entered  into  many  hybrids 
with  the  European  species.  These  American 
varieties  are  all  of  the  culinary  class,  or  are 
used  while  too  unripe  to  be  palatable  as  dessert 
The  first  one,  Houghton,  was  introduced  about 
1835,  and  with  its  seedling,  Browning,  still 
commands  the  market 

The  gooseberry  is  one  of  the  easiest  fruits 


employed.      The    plants    thrive    best 

Upon  rather  heavy,  moist  soil,  and  generally 
fail  upon  light  soils,  especially  if  dry.  They 
like  partial  shade  and  northern  exposure.  In 
the  South  they  fail.  The  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted in  spring  or  fall,  about  five  feet  apart 
ead)  way,  cultivated  frequently  iiotil  tnid-sum- 


fimgous  troubles  by  the  uce  of  a  fungicide 
(q.v.)  and  of  insects  b^  the  use  of  aa  inMcti* 
dde  (q.v.).  The  fimgi  most  frequently  found 
upon  the  plants  are  mildew  {Spffirothem 
mors-uva)  and  leaf  spot  (Septoria  riUs).  The 
former,  which  is  a  surface  feeder,  appears  upoa 
the  green  parts  as  a  frost-like  gray  growth, 
which  later  becomes  brown.  Free  drculation 
of  air,  good  drainage  and  open  training  of  the 
bushes  help  to  prevent  attacks.  Leaf  spot  pro- 
duces brown  spots  upon  the  foliage,  which  may 
fall  prematurely.  Spraying  early  in  the  season 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  preventive.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  insects  that  attack  the  goose- 
bertv  also  visit  the  currant  (q.v.)  and  may  be 
comoated  by  the  same  remedies.  Consult  Card, 
<Bu5h  Fruits>  (New  York  1898)  :  Thory,  <Mon- 
Dgraphie  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Gros- 
seillier* ;  Bailey,  'Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hor- 
ticulture'   (1915). 

GOOSEFOOT,  a  family  iChemopodiaceix) 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
with  75  to  80  genera  and  550  to  600  species,  of 
wide  distribution.  The  typical  genus  {Cheno- 
podinm)  contains  about  60  species,  15  or  20  of 
which  are  native  to  North  America,  or  have 
been  naturalizetL  some  of  them  almost  ubiqui- 
tous weeds,  such  as  the  pigweed  (C  album)\ 
the  city  goosefoot  (C.  urbxcum),  Uiriving  in 
suburban  lots  and  roadways  j  the  sowbane  (C. 
murate)  :  the  feather  geranium  or  Jerusalem 
oak  (C.  holrys)  ;  and  the  now  world-wide  Mex- 
ican tea  or  wormseed  (C.  ambroiioides),  from 
which  is  brewed  a  homemade  vermifuge.  Other 
genera  contain  allied  weeds,  as  the  strawberry 
blite  (Bliluin  eapilatum) ;  the  large  genus 
(.Alriplex)  of  seaside  and  salt-land  weeds 
called  oraches ;  the  western  white  sage  (_Eurotia 


odd  brittle  glassworts  of  salt  marshes  and  the 
spiny  greasewood  and  Russian  thitde  (qq.v.). 
See  Chei^ofodium. 

GOPHER,  a  name  given  by  fiie  early 
French  settlers  In  the  United  States  to  variona 
animals  which  honeycomb  (  Ft.  gaufrt}  the 
groimd  by  burrowing  in  it  In  the  Central 
States  the  name  refers  to  the  too  common 
■striped*  gopher,  or  ground-squirrel  (Sptrmopk- 
ilus  tridicemiinealus),  a  irotiblesome  little 
animal  about  10  inches  long,  a  third  of  whicfa 
is  tail,  which  is  dark-reddish  brown,  with  6  to 
8  light  stripes,  alternating  with  lines  of  dots  — 
about  13  in  all;  it  is. yellowish  below,  with  a 
broad  black  stripe  on  each  side.  It  is  a  familiar 
oliject  on  prairies  and  grassy  fields  throughout 
the  upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  hurry- 
ing to  and  from  its  hole,  or  standing  uptight, 
but  inconspicuous,  curiously  watching_  your 
movements,  but  ready  to  drop  out  of  sight  at 
the  least  alarm.  The  burrows  are  numerous 
everywhere  and  are  injurious  not  only  by  the 
space  they  occupy  and  as  traps  for  the  feet  of 
horses  and  cattle,  but  because  they  ofler  run- 
wa_ys  for  water  and  so  promote  washing  away  of 
soil.  Some  of  the  holes  are  short  and  are 
merely  shelters;  others  are  long,  have  a  nest 
at  the  inner  extremity  and  side-chambers  in 
which  in  the  autumn  large  winter  stores  of  seeds 
are  laid  away.  Where  these  spermoiJilles  are 
very  numerous,  as  they  have  become  in  tb* 
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{nrain-tfrowinf  districts  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas,  the  amount  of  grain  stolen  or 
shaken  down  is  a  serious  tax  on  agriculture. 
Another  spermophile,  more  common  northward, 
is  Franklin's  or  the  "gray*  gopher  (S.  frank- 
lini),  which  is  much  larger  and  has  a  harsh 
coat  of  yellowish -grizzled  hair.  Several  other 
species  inhabit  ihe  more  western  plains.  All  are 
truly  ground-squirrels  of  the  family  Sciurida, 
and  closely  related  to  the  chipmunk   (q.v.). 

In  the  farther  Northwest,  however,  the  word 
'gopher*  ordinarily  means  one  of  the  large  gray 
rodents  of  the  family  Geoniyidce,  distinguished 
prominently  by  having  in  the  cheeks  capacious 
pouches,  lined  with  fur;  hence  they  are  called 
pocket -gophers  and  pouched  rats.  The  most 
familiar  species  is  Geomys  bursaritts,  which  is 
about  nine  inches  long  and  has  short  legs,  close 
ears  and  a  short  hairy  tail ;  the  fore  feel  are 
very  strong,  with  the  three  middle  toe-nails  long 
and  well  adapted  to  digging,  and  its  burrows 
are  made  with  surprising  rapidity.  Its  food  in- 
cludes all   sorts  of   vegetable  matters,  and  it 


tuberous  roots,  nuts,  etc.,  and  stows  it  in  its 
deep  residence-burrow,  where  the  winter  is 
passed  in  a  partial  torpidity  varying  with  the 
climate.  These  provisions  are  carried  in  the 
dieek- pouches,  which  also  serve  to  take  out 
the  loose  soil  from  the  burrows.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  occur  several  other  species,  some  with 
large,  pendant  cheek-pouches.  In  the  Southern 
States  IS  found  a  species  (C  tusa),  locally  called 
"Salamander,*  of  large  size  and  common  in  the 
sandy  parts  of  Florida  and  the  country  north  of 
'"      The  Northwest   has  a   second  and  smalle' 


Idnd  of  gopher  {Thomomys  talpoides),  dusky 
bluish-gray  in  color,  with  the  lower  parts  whit- 
ish,  which  is  mole-like  in   its   habits,   and  is 


plant  called  camasa  (Caiiassia  escuUnta)  by 
the  Indians. 

All  of  these  animals  are  a  pest  to  agricul- 
ture, and  are  increasing  rather  than  diminish- 
ing in  settled  re^ons,  owing  partly  to  the  in- 
creased food  afforded  them  by  crops,  and 
partly  to  the  destruction  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies, the  birds  of  prey,  snakes,  weasels,  foxes, 
badgers,  wolves,  etc.,  which  formerly  held  them 
in  check.  Efforts  are  therefore  made  to  ex- 
terminate them  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
most  effective  is  by  suffocating  them  with  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  placed  in  their  holes  by 
saturating  some  porotis  object  and  roiling  it 
into  the  bnrrow.  Several  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
describe  the  animals  and  their  habits,  and  give 
directions  for  their  suppression. 

GOPHER  SNAKB,  or  INDIGO  SHAKS, 
a  variety  of  a  tropical  cdabrine  serpent 
l,SpUotet  corait,  variety  couperi),  common  in 
the  sonthwestern  United  States  and  eastward  to 
Georgia,  which  reaches  a  length  of  seven  and 
one-half  feet,  and  varies  in  color  from  brown- 
ish black  in  Mexico  through  deep  blue  to  pure 
black  in  Florida  and  Geor^a,  always  with 
reddish  markings  about  the  month  and  throat. 
The  surface  ot  the  skin  is  so  highly  polished 
aa  to  look  glassy.  'Its  smooth,  jittering 
length  of  bhie-black  body  flashing  wtth  pris- 
matic colors  along  the  broad  plates  of  the  under 


surface,  and  its  good-natured  demeanor,  com* 
bine  to  make  it,*  says  Ditmars,  *a  favorite  in 
collections.*  This  snake  burrows  beneath  loose 
soil,  and  is  harmless  to  manj  aiding  him,  in- 
deed, in  getting  rid  of  rats,  and  in  destroyirw 
as  its  prey,  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  frogs  and 
other  pestiferous  animals,  including  rattlesnakes. 
It  is  a  near  relative  of  the  tropical  rat-snakes 
and  of  the  northern  blacksnakes.  Consult  Dit- 
mars, 'Reptile  Book*    (New  York  1907). 

GOPHER  STATE,  a  name  soroetimes 
given  to  Minnesota. 

GOPHER  TORTOISE  or  TURTLE,  i 
burrowing  turtle  (Xerobates  polypkemus)  of 
the  southern  United  States,  brownish  in  color 
with  black  head;  >[ellowish  below.  It  is  herbiv- 
orous and  gregarious,  and  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  pine  barrens,  where  it  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  negroes,  who  are  also  fond  of  its 
eggs. 

GORAL,  BoledMM  Edward.  Polish- 
American  clergyman  and  editor :  b.  Koenws- 
dorf,  Prussian  Poland,  12  March  187&  He 
received  his  early  training  at  Koenigsdorf, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  received 
his  higher  education  at  the  Scminaiy  of  Saint* 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  Detroit,  and  Saint  Fran- 
cis Seminary,  Saint  Francis.  Wis,  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1899  and  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  Polish,  German,  French, 
Greek  and  Latin  (1899-1906)  and  of  homiletics 
and  {(hilosophy  from  1906  to  1908  at  Saint 
Francis  Seminary.  Saint  Francis,  Wis.  Since 
1908  he  has  been  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Polish  daily,  Nowiny,  Polskie,  and 
rector  (1908-09)  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul's, 
Milwaukee,  and  after  1909  of  Saint  Hyacinth's, 
Milwaukee.  He  was  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Oredowtiik  Jesykowy  and  organized  the  weekly 
Nowiny  in  1906,  changing  it  to  a  daily  in  1907. 
He  is  the  author  of  'Zasady  interpunkcyi  pol- 
skiej'  (1905);  verses  and  essays  'Bells  of 
Comeville';  traiislations  of  drama  and  poetry. 
He  collaborated  in  'Memories  of  Milwaukee 
Coanty'  (1900);  <The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.' 

GORAL,  a  goat-like  antelope  (Nemor- 
rhadus  goral)  from  the  Himalaya  Moimtains. 
It  resembles  somewhat  the  chamois,  and  re- 
mains in  small  bands  on  the  highest  parts  of 
the  mountains.  Other  species  or  varieties  in- 
hijiit  the  high  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Mongolij^ 

GORAMY,  or  GOURAMI,  the  Javanese 
name  of  a  fish  of  the  ^enus  Oiphromenus  (Ool- 
fax),  family  Anabanda  or  climbing  prdies; 
a  native  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
but  introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  West  In^ 
Islands  and  Cayenne  on  accoimt  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  flesh,  where  it  has  multiplied  rapidly. 
It  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  numerous  short  spines, 
while  the  first  ray  of  the  ventral  is  protracted 


it   does   by  interweaving  the  stems   and  leaves 
of  aquatic  plants. 

CORDIACBA,  a  da«s  in  the  phylum 
Nemathelmintfaes  (q.v.),  or  roundworms.  They 
are  common  at  times  in  springs,  ponds  and 
even  watering- troughs.  Popularly  they  are 
known    ai    hair    snakes,    beit^    supposed    to 
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GOSDIAH  KNOT— GORDON 


develop  from  horse  hairs  that  have  fallen  into 
the  water.  The  early  stages  of  existence  are 
passed  as  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  various 
insects,  chiefly  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  from 
which  they  break  out  when  fully  grown.  The 
adult  condition  is  entirely  without  means  of 
securing  nouris'hnient  as  tiie  moulh  or  esopha- 
gus is  occluded  and  the  stage  serves  only  for 
I'cproduclion.  Consult  Ward  and  Whipple, 
'Fresh  Water  Biology'   (New  York). 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  a  knot  tied  by  Gordius 
in  the  rope  which  bound  the  yoke  of  his  chariot 
to  (he  axle-tree  in  such  an  artfu]  manner  that 
the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived. 
The  Phrygians  had  learned  by  an  orade  that 
a  kin^  would  come  to  them  riding  in  a  car,  and 
Gordius  appearing  thus  at  an  opportune  time 
received  the  kingdom.  He  dedicated  his  car 
and  yoke  of  oxen  lo  Zeus,  with  the  knot  still 
untied.  So  intricate  was  it  that  the  report  went 
abroad  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised 
by  the  oracle  to  him  who  could  untie  tt.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  wishing  to  inspire  his  soldiers 
with  courage  and  his  enemies  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  bom  to  conquer  Asia,  cut  the  knot 
with  hb  sword,  and  so  claimed  to  have  fulfilled 
the  oracle.  Hence  to  "cut  the  Gordian  knot"  is 
equivalent  to  removing  or  solving  a  difficulty 
by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 

CORDIANUS,  Marcus  AntotUns,  the 
name  of  three  Roman  emperors,  father,  son 
and  grandson.  The  first,  b,  1S8  A.D.,  had  gov- 
erned Africa  for  many  years,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  80.  He 
associated  his  son  with  him  in  (he  empire,  but 
six  weeks  later  the  son  was  killed  in  fighting 
against  the  rival  emperor  Maximinus,  and  the 
falhcr,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  died  by  his  own 
hand.  The  grandson  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  238  a.d.,  although  not 
more  than  15.  He  reigned  six  years,  when  he 
was  assassinated  )y  his  soldiers  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Philip,  prefect  of  the  Prselorian  Guard. 

GORDON,  Adam  LindMy,  Australian 
poet:  b.  1833;  d.  1872.  .He  was  born  in  the 
Azores,  educated  in  England  and  migrated  to 
Australia  in  1851,  where  he  became  a  horse 
dealer  and  trainer  and  the  best  steeplechase 
rider  in  the  country.  He  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  distinctive  of  Australian  poets. 
In  narrative  and  sporting  noems  based  on  his 
own  wild  experiences  he  first  taught  the  out- 
lander  to  get  at  the  heart  of  Australia.  He 
dorilies  the  horse  and  rider  in  ballads  that 
have  the  ring  of  Scott  and  Macaulay.  A 
Byronic  influence  in  his  work  seems  never  to 
leave  it.  He  is  a  bundle  of  moods  and  at  times 
his  despair  is  great  His  publi^ed  works  in- 
clude *Sea-spray  and  Smrfce-drift'  (1867) ; 
'Ashtarolh>  (1867)  and  <Bush  Ballads'  (1870). 
Sec  AUSTRAUAN  LrrEKATUBE. 

GORDON,    Andrew,    Benedictine    monk, 

physicist :  b.  Coffarach,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
15  June  1712;  d.  Erfurt,  Saxony.  22  Aug.  1751. 
In  1737  Gordon  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Erfurt.  He  introduced  improve- 
ments m  the  frictional  electric  machine,  and 
invented  what  is  known  as  the  electric  whirl,  a 
device  that  rotates  a  light  wheel  by  currents  of 
air  repelled  from  it  t^  static  electricity.  An- 
other invention  of  his  was  the  so-called  *elec- 
tric  chimes."    He  published  'Fhxnomena  clec- 


tricitatis  exposita^  (1744);  'PhiloK^bia  utiUs 
et  jucunda*  (1745) ;  "^Versuch  dner  Erklaning 
der  Electricitat>  (Erfurt  1745);  (Phyucs  «- 
perimentalis  elementa'    (1751-52). 

GORDON,  Charlei  Georje  ("Chinese 
Gkhidon'*  or  "Gordon  Pasha'),  English  soldier: 
b.  Woolwich,  28  Jan.  1833 ;  d.  Khartum.  Africa, 
27  Jan,  1885.  He  entered  the  Roval  Engineers 
as  second  lieutenant  in  1852,  and  served  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  durinz  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
with  the  permission  of  the  English  military  au- 
thorities, assumed  the  command  of  a  special 
corps  of  Chinese,  trained  and  led  by  European 
and  American  officers.  With  these  materials 
he  performed  marvelous  feats  of  skilful  sol- 
diership and  succeeded  in  completely  crushing 
the  retellion.  The  Chinese  government  was 
eager  to  express  its  gratitude,  but  he  refused  all 
offers  of  substantial  reward.  On  his  return  to 
England  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  officer  at  Gravesend  for 
the  construction  of  (he  Thames  defenses.  Here, 
while  his  engineering  work  afforded  ample  scope 
for  his  military  talents,  the  philanthropy  of  his 
nature  had  full  scope.  During  the  six  years  he 
lived  at  Gravesend  his  house  was  school  and 
hospital  and  almshouse  in  turn.  Many  a  waif 
he  rescued  from  the  gutter,  establishing  evening 
classes  for  their  benefit  and  keeping  sight  of  the 
more  deserving  till  they  were  provided  with  a 
career  in  life;  all  this  being  done  on  his  pay 
as  an  English  colonel,  without  any  private  re- 
sources whatever.  In  1873  (jordon  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  of  Egypt 
Being  thwarted  by  the  governor  of  the  Sudan 
in  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  England.  He  again  took 
up  the  post  in  1877,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  permitted  "to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  which 
he  successfully  accomplished.  In  1680  he  went 
lo  China  as  adviser  to  the  government  there 
during  their  strained  relations  with  Russia.  In 
1881-82  he  was  commanding  engineer  in  the 
Mauritias,  and  served  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
latter  year  in  South  Africa  In  1884  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  1881  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  a  Mussulman  enthusiast,  had  given  him- 
self out  to  be  the  Mahdi  —  the  long-expected 
Redeemer  of  Islam  —  and  gathered  a  number 
of  followers  around  him  who  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  Egyptian  ^rrisons  in  the  Sudan. 
It  having  been  decided  in  1884  that  the  Sudan 
be  evacuated,  the  presence  of  an  English  officer 
of  high  authority  at  Khartum  was  asked,  with 
full  power  to  withdraw  all  the  garrisons  in  the 
Sudan,  and  make  the  best  arrangements  pos- 
sible for  the  future  government  of  the  country. 
Gordon,  at  the  request  of  the  British  goverri- 
ment,  proceeded  to  the  Sudan  in  the  hope  that 
his  great  personal  influence  and  knowledge  of 
the  country  would  help  to  set  matters  right 
These  hopes  were  not  fulfilled;  Gordon  was 
^ut  up  in  Khartum  by  the  troops  of  the  Mahdi, 
and  for  a  whole  year  he  held  that  town  against 
the  Arabs  who  surrounded  him.  An  Englisli 
force  under  Wolseley  was  dispatched  for  his 
relief,  an  advance  corps  of  which  sifted 
Khartum  on  28  Jan.  1885.  to  find  that  the  town 
bad  been  treacherously  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi  two  days  before,  and  that  its 
heroic  defender  had  been  killed.  Gordon  had 
all  the  qualities  which  are  found  in  a  succes»' 
ful  military  leader,  modi&ed,  howtver,  bf  stnng 
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religious  feeling  wluch  abaded  tnio  myiticism, 
and  which  latterly  became  so  intensified  as  to 

?ive  him  somewhat  the  character  of  a  religions 
atalist.     He  kft  a  oiost  intereslii^  journal, 


Henry  Gordon  <t886):  Boulger  .  . 
interesting  chapter  on  nis  last  mission  wilt  be 
found  in  Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone,*  book 
VIII.  chap.  IX. 

GORDON,  Charles  William  (•Ralph  Cok- 
not"),  Canadian  author;  b.  Indian  Lands,  Glen- 
garry, Ontario,  Canada,  1860,  He  graudated  at 
Toronto  University  in  1883  and  at  Knox  Col- 
lege in  1887:  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  was  a  missionary  in  the  mining 
and  lumbering  regions  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories 1890-93.  He  became  pastor  of  Saint 
Stephen's  Church,  Winnipeg,  in  1894,  and  has 
written  "Beyond  the  Marshes';  'Black  Rock'; 
'The  Sky  Pilot';  'The  Man  from  Glengarry'; 
'Glengarry  School  Days';  'The  Prospector'; 
'The  Foreigner' ;  'Corporal  Cameron' ;  and 
*The  Major*  (1917);  works  char^cteriied  by 
vivid  descriptions  of  life  and  steneiy  in  the 
Canadian   west. 

GOKDOH,  Lord  George,  English  agitator: 
b.  London,  26  Dec,  1751 ;  £  there,  1  Nov.  1793. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  his 
youth  served  in  the  navy,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1774.  In  1778  a  bill  having  been 
passed  through  Parliament  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  penal- 
ties and  disabilities,  a  society  called  the 
Protestant  Association  of  London  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  repeal. 
In  the  following  year  Lord  George  was  elected 
its  president,  and  in  June  1780  headed  an  ex- 
cited mob  of  many  thousands,  who  went  in 
procession  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  pre- 
sent  a  petition  against  the  measure.  The  dread- 
ful riot  which  ensued,  in  which  the  city  magis- 
trates acted  a  feeble  and  incompetent  part,  was 
not  suppressed  till  after  the  destruction  of 
many  Catholic  chapels  and  dwellings,  the  prison 
of  Newgate  — the  2,000  inmates  of  which 
formed  a  sensible  addition  to  the  strength  of 
the  rioters  —  and  the  house  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice, Lord  Mansfield.  Three  hundred  persons 
were  killed,  192  rioters  were  arrested  and  25 
executions  followed.  Gordon  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  no  evidence  being 
adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he  was  acquitted. 
He  was  convicted  in  1787  of  libels  on  the 
English  courts  and  on  Marie-Antoinette,  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  For 
Gordon  and  the  riots  see  Dickens'  vivid  de- 
scription in  'Bamaby  Rudge.'  Consult  also 
Watson,  'Life  of  Lord  George  Gordon'  (Lon- 
don 179S;  and  Vol.  XXJ  of  Cobbetts'  'State 
Trials.'  For  a  number  of  years  before  his 
death  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

GORDON,  George  A.,  American  Congre- 
gational clerg)rman :  b.  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, 1853.  In  1871  he  came  to  America,  and  in 
1874  entered  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
whence  he  was  graduated  three  years  later. 
His  first  work  was  at  Temple,  Me.,  after  which 
he  studied  for  a  year  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1881  was  pastor  at  Greenwich,  Coim.  In  1884 
he  became  pastor  at  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 


Fivnn  1886-90  he  was  university  preacher  at  Har- 
vard and  from  1888-1901  at  Yale.  Bowdoin  and 
Yale  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  ( 1893) 
and  Harvard  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  (1895). 
Columbia  awarded  him  the  same  honor  in  1903. 
AincKig  his  publications  are  'The  Witness  to 
Immortality)  (1893^;  'The  Christ  of  To-Day' 
(1895);  'Immortality  and  the  New  Theologv' 
(1897);  'The  New  Epoch  for  Faith'  (1901); 
'Ultimate  ConceptiDns  of  Faith'  (1903): 
'Throu^  Man  to  God'  (1906);  'Religion  and 
Miracle'  (1909);  'Revelation  and  the  Ideal> 
(1913). 

GORDON,     Georfc     Meiir7,     American 


from  West  Point  in  1846,  he  was  employed  o.. 
various  duty,  later  resigned  from  the  army  and 
practised  law  1857-61.  In  1861  he  organized 
the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  be- 
came colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  commanded 
the  United  States  troops  in  Florida  in  1864,  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia  in  186S,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  the  latter  year  with  rank  of 
brigadier-general  and  brevet  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  wrote  a  'History  of  me  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment'  (1876),  and  other 
works  on  the  war. 

GORDON,  John  Brown,  American  soldier: 
b.  Upson  County,  Ga..  6  July  1832;  d.  near 
Miami,  Fla.,  9  Jan.  1904.  He  was  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  bis  grandfather  being  one  of  seven 
brothers  who  all  fought  for  American  inde- 
pendence in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1852 
and  was,  a  few  months  later,  admitted  to  the 
practise  of  law;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  was  engaged  in  mining  operations 
near  Raccoon  Mountain,  Alabama.  Here  was 
organized  a  company,  called  the  "Raccoon 
Roughs,*  of  which  he  was  elected  captain.  Tlus 
company  was  assigned  to  the  6tb  Alabama  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  rapidly  rose  thro'^h  suc- 
cessive grades  to  that  of  colonel  (28  April 
18^.  At  Seven  Pines,  through  the  wounding 
of  General  Rodes,  the  command  of  the  brigade 
fell  upon  him;  and  at  Malvern  Hill  he  led  it  in 
the  grand  charge  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division  against 
the  Federal  position.  At  Sharpsburg  he  was 
five  limes  wounded.  On  1  Nov.  18^  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  with  command 
of  a  Georgia  brigade  of  six  regiments,  which 
he  led  with  great  distinction  at  CHiancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg.  On  the  march  into 
Pennsylvania,  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, he  reached  Wrightsville  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, making  the  most  extended  advance 
the  East  by  Confederates  during 
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Ewell's  grand  turning  movement,  by  which 
the  victory  so  desperately  striven  for  by  A.  P. 
Hill  was  secured,  and  the  Federals  were  driven 
through  the  town  of  Gettysburg  to  the  heights 
beyond  On  6  May  1864,  in  the  Wilderness 
leading  two  brigades,  he  fell  at  sunset  upon 
Sedgwick's  corps,  driving  the  Federals  from  a 
large  part  of  their  works  and  capturing  600 
prisoners,  including  (^nerats  Seymour  and 
Shaler, 

On  12  May  at  Spotts^vania  Court  House, 
cammaBding  Early's  division,  immediately  after 
Hancock  bad  overwhelmed   Edward  Johnson, 
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base  of  the  salient,  where  the  fizht  continued 
with  Rrea.t  fury  to  the  close  of  the  day.  Two 
days  later  Gordon  was  cotntnissioned  major- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  Evans' 
Georgia  brigade,  Hays  and  Stafford's  Louisiana 
brigades  and  Terry's  Vii^nia  brigade  —  the  lat- 
ter beinfiT  made  op  of  the  remnants  of  the 
'Stonewall*  brigade  and  other  Virginia  troops. 
With  this  command  he  participated,  under 
Early,  in  the  defeat  of  Hunter's  expedition, 
the  invasion  of  Maiyland,  the  victory  at  the 
MoDocacy,  the  inarch  into  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  battles  a^inst  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  being  especialh'  distia- 
guished  in  the  surprise  ana  rout  of  Sheridan's 
army  in  the  early  morning  at  Cedar  Creek. 
Having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Second  corps  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Vir- 
p^nia,  he  held  his  lines  with  ^reat  tenacity,  and 
in  March  1865  made  the  brilhant  dash  by  which 
he  captured  Fort  Steadman  and  parts  of  the 
line  to  the  right  and  left  of  it.  (Jwing  to  the 
failure  of  the  supporting  column  to  arriye  in 
time,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  ori^nal 
position.  On  the  retreat  from  Petersburg  he 
protected  the  rear,  and  at  Appomattox  com- 
manded half  of  Lee's  array,  making  a  last  bril- 
Tiant  charge  of  that  heroic  but  now  fearfnlly 
depleted  host  After  the  surrender  he  called 
his  men  about  him  and  made  them  a  speech  re- 
markable for  its  strong  declarations  of  faith  in 
God  and  earnest  exhortations  to  endure   de- 


the  trusted  leader  of  hrs  people,  was  twice 
elected  governor  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  terms 
represented  his  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
UnRed  States,  on  all  occasions  using  his  influ- 
ence for  peace  and  fraternity  between  the  late 
warrinjf  sections.  As  commander-in-chief  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans'  Association 
he  possessed  the  enthusiastic  love  and  devotion 
of  his  comrades,  who  would  never  entertain  the 
idea  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  to  which 
they  every  year  elected  him,  declaring  repeatedly 
that  death  alone  could  remove  him  from  that 
post  of  honor.  His  very  successful  lecture 
on  'The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy*  was 
well  known  in  both  North  and  South.  His 
war-time  reminiscences  began  to  appear  in 
Scribner's  Magasitie  in  1903  and  were  published 
in  book  form  in  1905. 

JosEFH  T.  DeitsY, 
Author    of    'The    Story    of    Ike    Confederate 
Stales.  > 

GORDON,  Julian.    See  Chuceb. 

GORDON,  Leon,  Russian  writer:  b.  1831; 
d.  1892.  His  early  labors  were  in  the  line 
of  education,  being  engaged  as  Hebrew  teacher 
in  the  governmental  schools  of  Welna  for  20 
years  and  doing  much  to  improve  conditions, 


relary  of  the  Jewish  community  and  of  the 
society  for  promoting  culture  among  Jews, 
which  gave  him  the  opportuni^  to  enlai^e  his 
literary  activity.  Here,  too,  his  leal  excited 
enmity,  and  accused  of  participating  in  1879  in 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  Alexander  II,  he  and 
his  family  were  thrown  into  prison  and  later 
exiled,  but  his  innocence  was  quickly  proved  and 


he  returned  to  Saint  Peterrfnirg,  loiing  his  for- 
mer  position.  He  then  became  jounialitl  for 
two  years  and  was  made  'honorary  citizen*  by 
thf  government.  He  was  die  leading  Hebrew 
poet  of  his  day  and  a  prose  writer  of  mu<ii 
satirical  force.  His  work  was  twofold — to  at- 
tack fanaticism  within  the  camp  and  to  defend 
his  religion  against  its  enemies  from  witbotit. 
He  collaborated  in  translating  the  Pentateuch 
into  Russian. 

GORDON-CUHHING,  Conitance  Pred- 
eirioa.    See  Cumming,  Constance. 

GOSB,  Charlea,  English  bishop:  b.  1853. 
After  stucQring  at  Harrow  and  Balhol  College, 
Oxford,  he  became  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  08?S-9S),  From  1880-33  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  Cuddedson  College,  and  was  selected  to 
taJce  charge  of  the  Pusey  Library  at  Oxford, 
which  post  he  held  from  1884  to  1893.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Radley,  which 
he  left  in  1894  to  become  canon  of  West- 
minster. From  1898-1900  he  was  honorary 
chaplain  to  the  queen;  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  (jueen  (1900-01)  ;  dtaplain  in  ordinal^  to  the 
kins'  (1901).  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester  (1902-04)  ;  bishop  of  Birmingham 
(1905-11)  and  bishop  of  Oxford  (1911).  He 
was  also  editor  of  Lttx  Mundi,  in  which  many 
of  his  publications  appeared.  He  is  the  author 
of  <The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration*  (1890)  ; 
'The  Cniurch  and  the  MinistTy>  (1889);  'Ro- 
man Catholic  Oaims'  (1889) ;  'Leo  the  Great> 


Body  of  Christ'  (1901);  'Spiritual  Efficiency' 
(1904);  'The  Permanent  Creed>  (190S);  'The 
New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion'  (1908)  ; 
'Orders  and  Unity'  (1910)  ;  'The  Question  of 
Divorce'   (X91I). 

GORE,  Christopher,  American  statesman: 
b.  Boston.  21  Sept.  1758:  d.  Waltham.  1  March 
1S27.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1776,  and  studying  law,  was  soon  engaged  in 
good  practice.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  the 
first  United  States  district  attorney  for  Massa- 
chusetts; in  1796  was  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  claims  of  th£  United 
States  upon  Great  Britain  for  spoliations,  and 
remained  in  London,  successfully  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  this  office,  about  eight  years.  In 
1803  he  acted  as  charg^d'aff aires  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  American  Minister;  in  1809  was 
chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and  in  1814- 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Soiate.  He 
left  about  $100,000  to  Harvard  College.  Gore 
Hall,  the  library  building  at  Harvard,  is  named 
in  his  honor. 

GORE-BOOTH,  Eva,  Irish  author:  b. 
Tissadel,  Sligo,  Ireland.  She  is  well  known  as 
an  advocate  of  women's  suffrage  and  as  a  trade 
union  worker  and  writer.  For  years  she  has 
been  known  also  as  a  poet  of  extraordinary 
power  and  charm.  Her  early  verse  was  thor- 
oughly Irish  in  spirit,  and  one  of  her  poems, 
'"The  Perilous  Light,'  a  simple  but  exquisite 
little  lyric,  has  received  such  high  praise  and 
has  been  so  widely  quoted  that  it  may  be  called 
a  contemporary  classic.  Her  published  works 
include  'Unseen  Kings':  'The  One  and  the 
Many' ;  'The  Ecvplian  Pillar' ;  'The  Sorrow- 
ful Princess' ;  'The  Agate  Lamp' ;  'The  Three 
Resurrectioils  and  the  Triumph  of  Meeve' ;  and 
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'The  Death  of  Fionavar*  (1916).  The  last 
named  is  a  poetic  drama,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  plea  for  peace,  a  glorification  of 
non- resistance,  a  Goetlie-like  defense  of  thought 
against  action.  There  is  a  (ouch  of  irony  in  the 
fact  that  this  most  passionately  pacific  worit 
should  be  illustrated  by  so  convinced  and  prac- 
tical  a  direct  actionist  as  the  author's  sister,  the 
Countess  Markiewicz,  the  most  picturesque 
figure  of  the  Irish  uprising  of  1916. 

GORGEANA,  g6r-j"e-an'»,  Me.,  now  York 
(q.v.),  the  first  colonial  incorporated  city  in  the 
tfniled  States.  On  2  Dee.  1631  a  grant  was 
made  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  others  of 
24,000  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Accomenticus 
(Agamenticus,  now  York)  River.  Settlements 
were  founded  here,  and  on  10  April  1641  were 
formed  into  a  borough  named  Aecomenticus 
or  Agamenticus,  which  on  1  March  1642  was 
given  a  dty  charter  as  Gorgeana,  with  a  full 
apparatus  of  mayor,  aldermen,  courts,  etc.  It 
had  an  extent  of  three  miles  on  the  coast  and 
seven  up  the  river,  a  small  tidal  stream.  In 
1652  Maine  submitted  to  Massachusetts;  and  to 
avoid  the  city  charter  and  Gorges'  ri^ts, 
Gorgeana  was  reincorporated  as  me  town  of 
Yort. 


.1  America^:  b.  Ashton,  Somerset' 

shire,  about  1565;  d,  1647.  He  served  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  a^nst  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  in  1396  was  appointed  governor  of  the  forts 
and  islands  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a  partner  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Elarl  of  Essex,  against 
whom  he  testified  on  his  trial  in  1601.  When. 
Waymouth  returned  in  1605  from  his  voyage  to 
North  America,  and  brought  with  him  five  In- 
dian captives.  Gorges  took  three  of  them  into 
his  house,  caused  them  to  be  instructed  in  tha 
English  language,  obtained  information  from. 
them  of  the  "stately  islands  and  safe  harbors' 
of  their  native  country  and  determined 


chief  justice  of  Ejiglands  to  share  his  intentions, 
and  in  1606  the  king  incorporated  two  com- 
panies,,the  London  colony,  and  the  Plymouth 
colony,  between  which  was  divided  the  territory 
extending  50  miles  inland  from  the  34th  to  the 
45th  parallel  north  latitude.  The  Plymouth 
colony  had  the  northecn  portion,  which  was 
styled  North  Virginia.  Three  ships  with  100 
settlers  sailed  from  Plymouth  31  May  1607,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  Maine,- 
where  they  began  a  settlement,  abandoned  the 
next  ^ring.  In  1616  Gorges  sent  out  Richard- 
Vines  with  a  party,  which  through  the  winter 
encamped  on  the  river  Saco,  In  1^0  Gorges 
and  his  associates  obtained  a  new  incoipora- 
tion  for  'the  governing  of  New  England  in 
America,"  which  was  empowered. to  luild  terri-. 
tory  extending  westward  from  sea  to  sea  be- 
tween the  40th  and  48lh  parallels  north  lati- 
tude. Gorges  himself  united  with  John  Mason 
in  talcing  grants  of  the  district  eallcd  Laconia, 
boundea  by  the  Merrimack,  the  Kennebec,  the 
ocean  and  *ihe  river  of  Canada,"  and  under  his 
auspices  several  settlements  were  attempted. 
His  son,  Robert  Goives,  was  appointed  in  1^ 
by  the  council  for  New  England  'general  gov- 
ernor of  the  country."  This  council  resigned 
its  charter  to  the  kmg  in  1635,  and  the  elder 


Gorges  cow  determined  to  estatilish  a  miniature 

sovereignty  on  his  own   domain.     To  this  end 


transmissible  with  the  property  to  his  heirs  and 
assigns.  He  sent  his  son  Thomas  to  be  deputy 
governor  and  the  officers  took  an  oath  of  al- 


legiance to  the  lord  proprietary.  The  province 
was  divided  into  two  countries,  of  which  Aga- 
menticus (now  York)  and  Saco  were  respec- 
tively the  principal  settlements ;  the  former  re- 
ceived a  city  charter,  as  Gorgeana,  in  1642. 
But  the  fatal  want  was  a  deficiency  of  subjects; 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  adult  males  were  in 
places  of  authority  ■  yet  the  little  monarchy  con- 
tinued for  nearly  10  years.  When  the  four  New 
England  colonies  formed  a  confederacy  in  1643, 
the  settlements  of  Gorges  were  excluded  from, 
it  On  the  death  of  Gorges  —  who  had  adhered 
to  the  Royalist  side  in  the  civil  war — his, 
colonists  at  length  formed  themselves  into  a 
body  politic  for  the  purpose  of  self-goveroment 
anc  submitted  to  tne  jurisdiction  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  Consult  his  "Brief  Narration  of  the 
Original  Undertakings  of  the  Advancement  of 
Plantatioas  into  the  Parts  of  America'  (1658) 
in  Maine  Historical  Society's  Collections;  and 
Baxter,  <Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  His 
Province  of  Maine'  in  the  Prince  Society  Pub- 
lications (3  vols.,  Boston  1890). 

GORGIAS,  gor'ji-as,  Greek  orator  and 
sophist:  b.  Leontini,  in  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  rhetoric  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  introduced  cadence  into  prose.  He  also 
treated  of  commonplaces,  and  showed  the  use 
of  them  for  the  invention  of  arguments.  This 
induced  Plato  to  fpve  the  name  of  'Gorgias'  to 
his  elegant  dialogue  im  this  subject.  Gorgias  is 
said  to  have  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
1G7  or  108  years.  Two  works  attributed  to  him 
are  extant,  'The  Apology  of  Palamedes,'  and 
the  'Encomium  on  Helena,'  but  their  p;enuin»< 
nc9s  has  been  questioned  by  several  critics.  Sb« 
Jebb,  'Attic  Orators.' 

GORGO,  gdr'g6,  or  GORGON,  according 
to  Homer,  one  of  the  frightful  phantoms  of 
Hades;  but  Hesiod  mentions  three  Gorgons,' 
Stheno,  Euryale  and  Medusa.  They  were  all 
immortal,  except  Medusa.  Their  hair  was  en- 
twined with  serpents,  their  hands  were  of  brass, 
their  body  covered  with  impenetrable  scaler, 
their  brazen  teeth  as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wil<J 
boar  and  they  turned  to  stones  all  those  who 
looked  upon  tiiem.  According  to  some  authors, 
Persens,  when  he  went  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Gorgons,  »ras  armed  with  an  instrument  like  a 
scythe,  t^  Hermes,  and  provided  with  a  looking- 
glass  by  Athena,  besides  winged  shoes  and  a 
helmet  of  Pluto,  which  rendered  all  objects 
dearly  visible  and  open  to  the  view,  w*ile  the 
person  who  wore  it  remained  total^  invisible. 
With  weapons  like  these  Perseus  obtained  an 
easy  victory.  The  head  of  Medusa  remained 
in  his  hands,  and  he  gave  it  to  Athena,  who 
placed  it  on  her  ^gis,  with  which  she  turned 
into  stones  all  such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it. 
The  residence  of  the  Gorgons  was  beyond  the 
ocean  toward  the  west,  according  to  Hesiod. 

GORGOMIA,  the  type-genus  of  the  Gor' 
gonidiE,  a  family  of  alcyonarian  coral-polyps, 
the  "sea-fans"  or  "sea-whips,*  which  have  a 
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calcareous  or  homy  axis,  the  coloDy  often  greatly 
branched  and  the  branches  anastomosing.     In 

the  coniinon  gorgonia  (.Rhipiijorpia  flabellttm) 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  Keys  the 
branches  form  a  flat  net-work.  In  this  and 
other  sea-fans  the  short  caliclcs  of  the  sinzle 
retractile  polyps  siand  petpendicularly  to  the 
axis,  commuiucating  by  longitudinal  vessels 
and  branching  canals.  While  by  far  the  greater 
majoriEy  of  the  species  are  inhabitants  of 
tropica]  waters,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  in  the 
deeper,  cold  waters  of  the  Newfoundland  banks, 
and  on  Saint  George's  Bank,  tno  large  species 
occur :  Primnoa  reseda  and  Paragorgia  o*^ 
horea;  the  latter  is  of  great  size,  the  stem  being 
as  thick  through  as  a  man's  wrist  and  the  entire 
coral-stock  over  five  feet  in  hdghL 

GORILLA,  the  largest  of  the  anthropoid 
apes.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  ■Peri- 
plus*  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator,  Hanno, 
who  described,  500  years  before  Christ,  an  is- 
land on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  full  of 
wild  men,  which  his  interpreter  called  Gorilloi. 
When,  therefore,  Dr,  Thomas  Savage  brought 
the  first  specimen  of  this  animal  to  the  atten- 
tion ol  science,  in  1847,  the  name  ■gorilla"  was 
applied  to  it.  It  now  appears  probable  that  the 
"Gorilloi*  of  Hanno  were  probably  baboons. 
In  'Purchas,  His  Pilgrims'  (1613)  an  account 
is  given  of  a  great  ape  'called  by  the  Europeans 
gorilla,"  and  Bowdifeh  describes  the  same  ani- 
mal (1819)  in  'Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Caitle 
to  Ashantee.'  In  'Western  Africa*  (1856)  L 
Wilson  made  the  first  sdentific  investigation  of 
the  gorilla  on  the  ground.  The  gorilla  of 
science,  of  which  but  one  species  is  known 
(Gorilla  gorilla),  is,  with  the  chimpanzee  and 
the  orang-outang,  the  nearest  living  relative  of 
man.  Structurally  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
dhimpaazee.  The  male  is  from  five  and  one-half 
to  six  feet  in  height,  while  the  female  is  much 
shorter,  measuring  genertilly  about  four  and 
one-half  feet.  Both  are  very  heavy  for  their 
height,  and  the  male  generally  exceeds  man  in 
weight;  both  male  and  female  have  very  broad 
and  powerful  chests  and  shoulders  and  exceed- 
ingly lone,  well-developed  strong  arms,  The 
legs  on  me  contrary  are  short,  thick-set  and 
consequently  powerful  and  the  hands  and  feet 
are  of  a  like  luture  and  description.  The  hair- 
covered  body  presents  a  grim  and  grayish,  gtia- 
iled  aspect  'The  skin  is  black,  the  hair  being 
blackish  and  turning  gray  in  old  individuals. 
The  skull  has  the  supraorbital  ridges  greatly 
developed  and  the  crest  in  the  sagittal  line  is 
large.  The  arms  are  long,  the  hand  reaching  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  shank,  while  the  hands 
are  webbed  to  the  end  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fingers.  In  the  foot  the  heel  is  more  apparent 
than  in  other  anthropoid  apes,  correlated  with 
its  more  terrestrial  life.  The  gorilla  walks  upon 
all  fours,  a  gait  rendered  possible  by  the  very 
long  arms. 

These  apes  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to 
the  forested  region  oE  the  Gaboon,  and  go  about 
in  families  led  by  an  old  male.  They  are  mainlv 
diurnal  in  their  habits,  seeking  their  food,  which 
is  largely  vegetable,  during  the  day.  At  night 
the  female  and  young  are  said  to  ascend  a  tree, 
while  the  male  sleeps  at  its  foot.  The  stories 
told  of  the  ferocity  of  the  gorilla  are  exag- 
gerated; it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  animal 
only   when   brought   to   bay.     When   defending 


itself  against  an  attack  the  male  stands  erect 
and  is  said  to  knock  his  adversaries  down  with 
his  hand  and  then  to  use  his  powerful  teeth, 
the  canines  of  which  are  greatly  developed. 
Consuh  Elliott,  <A  Review  of  the  Primates' 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Forbes,  O.  H..  'Monkeys' 
(New  York  1894);  Hartmann,  'Anthropoid 
Apes'  (New  York  188S);  Huxley,  'Man's 
Pface  in  Nature*  (London  1890) ;  Keith,  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London* 
(London  1899)  ;  'Royal  Natural  History* 
(London  1895) ;  'Standard  Natural  History' 
(Boston  1835). 

GORKY,  Maxim,  pen  name  of  Alexei 
Maximovitch  Pyeshkoff,  Russian  author:  b.  14 
March  1868,  He  was  orphaned  at  nine,  ran 
away  and  served  on  a  Volga  River  steamer,  and 
was  successively  a  painter  of  ikons,  scullery 
boy,  gardener,  watchman,  baker,  porter,  vendor 
of  apples  and  lawyer's  clerk.  At  19  in  a  fit  of 
despair  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  In 
1891  he  wandered  on  foot  in  the  company  of 
tramps  all  over  South  Russia  —  the  (Jass  he  was 
afterward  to  depict  so  compellingly  in  his  short 
stories.  In  1892  his  first  story,  'Makar  Chudra,' 
appeared  in  an  obscure  Caucasian  journal ;  and 
the  discerning  at  once  observed  that  a  new 
force  had  arisen  in  Russian  literature.  In  1906 
he  made  an  extended  tour  over  Europe,  and 
crossed  to  the  United  States,  where  on  account 
of  his  bringing  with  him  a  woman  who  was 
not  his  wife  he  was  st/bjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  and  ostraciied,  and  he  left  the 
country.  In  full  sympathy  with  Russian  revolu- 
tionary propaganda,  was  twice  arrested  and 
banished,  and  resided  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  island  of  Capri,  He  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1914,  and  joined 
the  Russian  army.  He  was  associated  with  the 
movement  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  II  in  1917.  The  varied  scenes 
and  persons  he  saw  in  his  vagabond  life  among 
the  lowest  of  the  population  furnished  him 
with  rich  material  for  his  literarv  work,  in 
which  he  takes  upon  himself  to  interpret  la 
misire  as  it  is  in  western  and  southwestern 
Europe.  His  favorite  type  is  the  social  rebel  in 
full  revolt  against  socie^.  His  style  is  like  a 
flash-tight  revealing  features  of  debased  or 
tragic  character  with  vivid  realism,  but  his 
view  of  his  subject  is  tinged  with  melancholy 
pessimism.  He  is  great  in  the  short  story,  but 
not  so  successful  in  his  longer  works.  His 
plavs  abound  in  strong  situations,  but  they  are 
lacidng  in  dramatic  cohesion.  Among  Etizlish 
translations  of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  'The  Ortoff  Couple*  and  'Foma 
Gordyeef*  (1901);  'Twenty-six  and  One'  and 
'Tales  from  Gorky'  (1902);  'Heartache,  and 
The  Old  Woman  Izerofel*  (1905);  'The  In- 
dividualists' (1906):  'Mother'  (1907);  'The 
Spy'  <1908):  'A  Confession'  (1910);  'My 
Childhood'  (1915);  'In  the  World*  (1«7>, 
and  the  dramas  'The  Smug  Citizen.'  atid  <A 
Ni^t's   Lodging,*    See   Night's  Lodging, 

GORMAN,  Arthur  Pue,  American  legis- 
lator: b.  Howard  County,  Md.,  11  March  1839; 
±  Washington,  D.  C,  4  June  1906.  Up  to  his 
27th  year  he  was  a  page  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  was  then  appointed  collector  of 
internal  revenue  in  the  Fifth  District  of  Mary- 
land. In  1869  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent  of   the    Chesapeake   and   Ohio    Canal 
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Cotnpuiy,  and  from  1872  vns  president  oF  that 
corporation.  His  influence  as  a  Democrat  ex- 
tended from  the  affairs  of  Maryland  to  national 
affairs  and  from  the  house  of  delegates  in  his 
native  State  he  was  elected  in  1893  to  serve  as 
senator  of  the  United  States :  to  which  office, 
after  three  yea's  of  private  life,  he  was  re- 
elected in  1902.  He  was  prominent  in  oppos- 
ins  the  Force  Bill  of  1889  and  took  pari  in  the 
reTramiDK  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill  in  1894. 

GORRINGE,  gor'rinj,  Henry  Honejr- 
chnrch,  American  naval  cfficer:  b.  Barbadoes, 
W.  I.,  11  Aiw.  1841 ;  d.  New  York.  6  July  1885, 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  jroutn,  entered 
the  Union  navy  in  1862  and  served  under 
Adnnral  Porter.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1865.  He  accomdishcd  the  re- 
moval of  the  ^yptian  ofaeKsk  (Cleopatra's 
Neettte),  which  the  kbedive  had  presented  to 
the  United  States,  frcMn  Egypt  to  New  York 
city  in  1680.  He  pnUish«d  a  <  History  of 
Egyptian  Obelisks'  (1885). 

GORSE,  or  WHIN.    See  Pukze. 

GORST,  Sir  John  Eldon,  English  legisla- 
lator:  b.  Preston,  24  May  I83S;  d.  London.  4 
April  1916.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  civil  commis- 
sioner of  Waikato,  New  Zealand,  from  1861  to 
1863,  In  1866-^S8  he  was  in  Parliament  as 
Conservative  member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, from  18?5  to  1892  represented  Chatham 
and  from  189?  to  1906  sat  again  for  Cambridge. 
He  failed  of  re-election  in  Bie  latter  year.  He 
was  appointed   Solicitor- General  in    1885, 


House  of  do  .,   ._. 

financial  secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  1891-92: 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  1893-**;  and 
vice-preaident  of  the  committee  of  the  Council 
on  Education  from  1895  to  1902.  After  1903  he 
actively  opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff-re- 
fomi  ptYiposals.  He  wrote  'The  Children  of 
die  Nation :  How  their  Health  and  Vigor  should 
be  Promoted  by  the  State>  (1907)  and  'New 
Zealand  Revisited'   (1908). 

GORTCHAKOFF,  gor-chi-kofj  Alexan- 
der Mikhail'ovitch,  Russian  diplomatist;  cousin 
of  the  general  of  the  same  name:  b.  Saint 
Petersburg.  16  July  1798;  d  Baden-Baden,  1 
March  1883.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1824  as  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  in 
London,  His  experience  in  diplomacy  was  ex- 
tended in  Vienna,  Florence,  Stuttgart  and  else- 
where, and  he  showed  great  skill  in  securing  the 
neutrality  of  Austria  during  the  Crimean  War. 
In  1856  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  in  1862  Chancellor  of  the  empire,  having  by 
that  time  made  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
diplomatists  of  Europe.  He  was  friendly  to  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  altitude  helped  restrain  France 
and  &igland  from  openly  recognirine  the  Con- 
federate government.  He  maintained  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  Bismarck  until  1878 
when  at  the  Berlin  Congress  over  the  war  with 
Turkey  he  felt  that  Russia  had  been  deserted 
bv  Germany.  He  set  about  ne^tiating  the 
Franco-Russian  entente,  and  Bismarck  re- 
taliated by  forming  the  Triple  Alliance.  De 
Giers  succeeded  Gorichakoff  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1882,  but  he  continued  in  the 
office  of  chancellor  until    his    death.    Consult 


Bismarck,  'Autohiography,'  trans,  by  Butlerc 
(New  York  1899 ) ;  Klagko,  'The  Two  Chan- 
cellors,' trans,  by  Tait  (ib.  1876);  Ranband, 
Alfred,  'A  Popular  History  of  Russia,'  Vol.  Ill 
(Boston  1882).  See  Russia;  Russo-Tubkish 
Was. 

GORTCHAKOFF,  Priitce  HiUuil,  Rus- 
sian general:  b.  1795;  d.  Warsaw,  30  May  1861. 
He  took  part  as  an  artillery  ofhcer  in  the  battle 
of  Boro<una  in  1812  and  served  in  the  snbse-. 
quent  campaigns  of  the  alhes  against  the 
French.  He  acquired  also  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  the  Polish  War  of  1831 ;  and  in  1846  he  was 
made  governor  of  Warsaw.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea, 
where  he  conducted  the  defense  of  Sebastopol- 
In  1856  he  returned  to  Poland  as  governor  of 
the  country.  By  his  express  desire  hia  body 
was  carried  to  Sebastopol  and  buried  in  tli 
place  he  had  so  long  &nd  so  bravely  defended. 

GORTON,  Samuel,  New  England  enthusi- 
ast and  first  settler  of  Warwick,  R.  I. :  b.  Gor- 
ton, England,  about  1600;  d.  Rhode  Island, 
November  or  December  1677.  He  did  business 
in  London  as  a  clothier  until  1636,  when  he 
embarked  for  New  England  and  settled  at  Bos- 
ton. Religious  disputes  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Phmouth,  where  we  first  hear  of  him  as  a 
preacher.  He  soon  exhibited  such  peculiar 
views  that  he  was  banished  frOm  the  colony  on 
a  charge  of  heresy.  With  a  few  followers  he 
then  went  to  Aquetnedt  or  Rhode  Island,  which 
had  recently  been  settled  by  exiles  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  but  falling  again  into  trouble, 
was  publicly  whipped  for  calling  the  magis- 
trates *just  asses*  and  for  other  contemptuous 
acts  and  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
Roger  Williams  in  Providence  about  1641.  Here 
he  became  involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  colo- 
nists on  certain  questions  of  boundary.  Gorton 
was  then  summoned  to  Boston  but  refused  to 
recognize  the  jurisSction  thus  assumed  and 
about  the  same  time  removed  to  Shawomet,  on 
the  west  side  of   Narragansett  Bay,  where  he 

Surchased  land  from  the  Sachem  Miantonomo. 
lut  in  June  1643  two  inferier  sachems  con- 
tested his  claims  to  the  land  and  applied  to  the 
General  Court  at  Boston  for  assistance.  A  body 
of  40  soldiers  were  consequently  marched  to 
Shawomet  and  (jorton  and  10  of  his  disciples 
were  carried  to  BoSton  and  condemned  to  hard 
labor,  a  sentence  commuted  to  banishment  in 
1644.  Gorton  then  went  to  England,  where  he 
obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  an  order 
for  the  land  he  claimed.  Returning  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1648  he  founded  the  town  of  War- 
wicl^  thenceforth  his  home  and  where  he  oc- 
casionally preached.  He  wrate  several  contro- 
versial works,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
'Simplidtje's  Defense  Against  Seven- Headed 
Policy'  (1646).  See  Janes,  'Samuel  (Jorton* 
(1896). 

OORZ,  or  GORIZIA,  capital  of  the 
Austrian  province  or  crown- land  Gorz  and 
Gradisca,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  23 
miles  north-northweit  of  Trieste  (34  miles 
by  rail).  The  province,  which  was  once  ^rt 
of  ancient  IHyria.  later  of  the  duchy  of  Fnuli, 
and  a  separate  duchy  from  the  llth  century, 
came  into  Austrian  possession  in  ISOO.  Con- 
tMning  a  large  Italian  population,  the  terri- 
tory has  always  been  reearded  (by  the  Italians) 
as  part  of  that  'Italia  Irredenta*  which  it  was 
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hoped  to  reunite  with  the  mother  countfy.  The 
area  is  about  1,130  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation about  250,000.  The  town  of  Gorz  lies 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonio 
River,  on  the  Trieste-Nabresina-Comorns  line 
of  the  Austrian  Southern  Railway  and  had  a 
population  of  nearly  33,000  (mainly  Italians) 
before  the  war.  It  possesses  a  fine  14th  cen- 
tury cathedral,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  important  industries  in  manufacturing 
silks,  cotton,  leather  goods,  pottery,  etc 
Charles  X  of  France  died  here  in  1836  after 
losing  his  throne.  On  8  April  1915,  eight 
monlfas  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  the  Italian  government  formulated  cer- 
tain demands  upon  Auslria-Himgary,  insisting 
inter  alia  on  the  cession  of  the  Trentino  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  eastern  frontier,  to  include 
Gorz  and  Gradisca.    The  rejection  of  the  pro- 

Ssed  terms  led  Italy  to  declare  war  on  Austria 
May  1915.  General  Cadoma,  the  Italian 
commander-in-chief,  directed  his  initial  opera- 
tions toward  the  points  of  a  great  triangle 
formed  by  Trent,  Tarvis  and  Gorz,  by  which 
movements  he  proposed  to  keep  the  Austrians 
employed  and  prevent  iny_  flanking  strategy 
while  meantime  striking  with  his  main  armr 
at  the  Isonzo  on  the  road  to  Trieste,  to  an  aa- 
vance  on  which  the  isolation  and  capture  of 
Gori  was  a  necessary  prelude.  After  nearly 
15  months  of  severe  fighting  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  of  all  the  European 
battle-grounds,  the  Italians  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Gorz,  no  longer  the  pleasant  city  among 
orchards  which  had  once  made  it  a  fashionable 
health  resort  —  the  Austrian  Nice  —  but  a 
dusty,  shell-scarred  landscape.  The  i 
geographical  obstacles  which  the  Italia 
mounted  made  the  event  a  great  achie  .._. 
The  fall  of  Gorz  (Gorizia)  created  great 
thusiasm  among  the  Allies  and  especially  in 
Italy,  which  declared  war  also  on  Germany 
IS  days  later  (28  Aug.  19!6),  although  for  over 
a  year  the  Italians  had  already  been  fighting 
against  (krman  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors. 
As  before  in  Galicta  during  1915,  the  German 
war  command  was  called  on  to  reconquer  lost 
Austrian  territory.  On  24  Oct.  1917  a  ;>owerful 
Auslro-(jerman  offensive  opened  against  the 
Italian  front;  in  four  days  Gorz  was  recaptured 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
salient  of  Italian  territory  adjoining  Austria- 
See  Italy  and  the  War;  War,  Eubofkan: 
Italian  Campaigns. 

GOSCHBN,  g5'shen,  George  Joachim, 
Viscount,  English  statesman ;  b.  London,  10 
Aug.  1831;  d.  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  7  Feb.  1907. 
He  was  educated  at  Oicford,  became  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  age  of  27  and 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  the  cit^ 
of  London  in  1863,  which  he  represented  until 
1880.  His  business  ability,  great  debating 
powers  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
quickly  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  he  became  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1865,  Chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1866  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  1871-74.  With  M.  Joubert  he 
went  to  Egypt  in  1876  on  behalf  of  the  bond- 
holders to  reorganize  the  finances  of  that  coun- 
try and  two  years  afterward  represented  Great 
Britain  at  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 


ence held  in  Paris.  He  was  Ambassador 
extraordinary  at  Constantinople  1880-81.  He 
declined  a  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  in 
1880  as  he  was  opposed  to  further  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  represented  Ripon  in  that 
Parliament.  In  1885  he  was  returned  for  East 
Edinburgh  and  on  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Home  Rule  became  one  of  his  most 
Strenuous  opponents  and  is  described  by  Glad- 
stone as  "in  the  main  suppling  brains,  soul  and 
movement  to  the  dissentient  Liberals.'  At  the 
election  of  1886,  fought  on  Home  Rule,  he  lost 
his  seat  in  Edinburgh.  When  Lord  Randolpfa 
Churchill  resigned  precipitately  from  ttie 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  1S86,  he 
'forgot  Goschen"  as  a  possible  successor,  to 
whicn  he  was  immediately  appointed.  After 
an  electoral  defeat  at  Liverpool  he  was  returned 
for  the  city  of  London,  a  constituency  which 
be  continued  to  represent  until  his  elevation  to 
tht  peerage  in  1900.  His  chancellorship  gave 
scope  for  his  great  abilities  iu  finance  and  is 
remembered  for  his  successful  'conversion'  of 
the  national  debt  From  189S-1900  he  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  his  later  years 
he  combated  with  all  his  old  vigor  and  incistve- 
ness  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  tariff  reform 
and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  free  trade 
Unionists.  He  was  the  author  of  a  standard 
work  on  *The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges* 
(1864);  of  the  <Life  and  Times>  of  his  grand- 
father,   George    Joachim    (joscben,    a    famous 


by  A.'R7"D."ETlioT,  was  publfshed  in'"two  voi- 
umes  in  1911.  His  youngest  brother.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Edward  (kischen  (q.v.)  was  British  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  1908-M. 

GOSCHEN,  Sn  William  Edward,  British 
Ambassador :  b.  18  Julv  1347.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford  University.  He  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  in  18C0,  was  attache  at 
Madrid,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  successively 
at  Madrid  (1873),  Buenos  Aires  (1873),  Parb 
(1875)  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1877).  He  accom- 
panied the  special  embassy  of  his  brother,  G.  J. 
Goschea  (afterward  Viscoui>t  Goschen)  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1880,  becoming  second  secretary 
at  that  capital  in  the  following  year,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  legation  at  Pekin  (1885),  Copen- 
hagen (1888),  Lisbon  (1890)  and  Petrograd 
(1894).  He  was  for  a  short  time  chargfi-d'af- 
faires  at  Washington;  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Belgrade,  1898- 
1900,  and  at  Copenhagen  1900-05.  From  190S- 
08  he  was  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  from 
1908  until  the  British  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  on  4  Aug.  1914,  was  Ambassador 
at  Berlin.  His  final  interview  with  Dr.  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  the  German  Chancellor  —  when 
the  latter,  in  reply  to  the  British  Ambassador's 
intimation  that  the  violation  of  Belgian  terri- 
tory by  German  forces  would  be  followed  by  a 
British  declaration  of  war,  declared  that  it  was 
just  for  a  word,  '^neutrality,*  "just  for  a  scrap 
of  paper,"  that  Great  Britain  was  going  to 
make  war  on  a  kindred  nation  — is  historic 

GOSFORD,  Archibald  Acheson,  2d  Eabl 
OF,  British  colonial  governor:  b,  1775;  d.  1849. 
He  was  appointed  govemor-in-chief  of  (^nada 
in  1835,  and  held  office  durine  the  rebellions  of 
1837-38.  He  begun  by  endeavorifw  to  con- 
ciliate the  assembly  of  Lower  C^ana^  but  die 
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Ueutetunt'gDvenior  of  Upper  Canada,  m  which 
he  was  empowered  to  make  no  CMicessions  to 
the  constitutional  demands  of  the  majority, 
preditttxted  a  conflict.  His  iustnictions  for 
the  arrest  of  Papineau  and  O'CaUaghan  wu  the 
immediate  caute  of  the  rising  in  the  lower 
province. 

GOSHAWK,  3  falcon  of  the  senus  AsUir. 
The  goshawk  proper,  or  Hictle  falcon"  (A, 
falumbariits),  was  a  favorite  bird  in  falconry 
(i].v.),  and  is  still  used  for  lari;e  game,  as  rab- 
hits,  pheasants  and  the  geese  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  It  is  21  mches  in  length,  the 
crown,  black,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  line 
of  white,  finely  speckled  with  black;  upper 
parts,  slate,  tinged  with  brown;  legs,  feathered 
faalf-way  down,  and,  with  the  feet,  yellow ;  tail~ 
feathers  with  pale  bands.  It  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Europe  and  central  Asia;  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  American  goshawk  (A. 
atricapiHiu)  is  really  specifically  different. 
The  latter  is  a  noble  bird  whose  home  is  in  the 
north,  so  that  it  is  rarely  seen  south  of  the 
Canadian  line  except  in  winter,  and  uncnm- 
monly  then. '  In  its  boldness,  its  marvelous 
power  and  control  of  flight,  and  its  prey,  it 
resembles  our  more  familiar  little  falcons,  the 
sharpshin  and  Cooper's  hawk.  Several  other 
Species  inhabit  the  Oriettt,  an  Australian  one 
being  remarkable  for  its  pure  while  color,  with 
red  irides. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tird  called  'gos- 
hawk* in  Scotland  is  the  peregrine. 

GOSHEN,  the  land  given  by  Pharaoh  to 
Jacob  and  his  family  in  Egypt,  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  exact  location  of  this  piece  of 
territory,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
occupied  the  district  between  the  brook  of 
E^pt  and  the  Nile  delta.  Jacob's  descendants 
lived  here  until  the  exodus.  (Gen.  xlv,  10; 
xlvj,  28,  34;  xlvii,  27;  1,  8;  Ex.  w,  26). 

GOSHBH,  Ind.,  city,  county'Seat  of  Elk- 
hart County,  on  the  Elkhart  River  and  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and  the  LaJce  Shore  and  Michigan  Souihern 
railroads,  about  25  miles  southeast  of  South 
Bend  and  95  miles  southeast  of  Chicago.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  section  of  the 
State.  Its  principal  industrial  establishments 
are  flour-mills,  bicycle  and  machine  shops, 
woolen-mills,  farm  implements,  condensed  milk 
plants,  steel  tanks,  sash  and  door  factories, 
veneering  and  furniture  shops ;  rubber  goods, 
underclothing,  mittens  and  shirts  are  manufac- 
tured here.  The  dty  has  large  lumber,  coal  and 
brick  yards.  Hay,  grain  and  live  stodc  are  the 
chief  farm  products  shipped  from  Goshen  to 
larger  markets.  The  public  libraiy  building, 
dty  hospital.  Goshen  Collie  and  the  higli 
school  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The 
mayor  holds  ofhce  for  four  years.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  electric-light  plant  and 
the  waterworks.    Pop.  8313. 

GOSHBH,  N.  v.,  village,  railroad  junction, 
and  one  of  the  county-aeats  of  Orange  County, 
on  the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  and  New  England 
railroads,  59  miles  northwest  of  New  York. 
Goshen  was  founded  in  1714  and  incorporated 
in  1809;  it  has  municipal  waterworks.  It  con- 
tains a  hospital,  a  sanitarium  and  a  public 
library.    The  manufactures  include  brides,  road 


carts,  tiles,  glass,  cider  and  foundry  producti, 
but  the  chief  commercial  interests  are  connected 
with  the  dairying  industry,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  which 
are  widely  celebrated  for  their  excellence.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  president  and 
four  trustees,  elected  annually.    F^.  3,081. 

GOSLING-GRASS.    See  Bedstbaw. 

GOSNi 

lish  voyagt  _.  ^ .   .  _.,  _ 

Aug.  1607.  He  joined  Raleigh  in  his  attempt  tc 
colonize  Virginia,  and  after  the  failure  of  that 
enterprise  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Eari  of  South' 
ampton  and  others  for  planting  a  settlement  in 
New  England.  He  sailed  from  Fahnouth  ^ 
March  1602,  with  one  small  vessel  and  a  com- 
pany of  32  persons,  20  of  whom  were  colonist*. 
Steering  direcdy  across  the  Atlantic,  in  seven 
weeks  he  reached  Massachusetts  Bay,  first  k«- 
ing  land  probably  not  far  north  of  Nahant. 
Thence  he  turned  south  and  landed  on  Cape 
Cod,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  it  still  bears. 
Sailing  around  the  promontory  and  stopping  at 
the  island  now  known  as  No  Man's  Land,  but 
which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  Gosnold 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Etay  and 
resolved  to  plant  his  colony  on  an  island  which 
he  called  Qitabeth,  and  which  now  bears  the 
Indian  name  of  Cuttyhunk.  The  adventurers 
here  bnilt  and  fortified  a  house,  but  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians,  scarcity  of  provisions  and  dis- 
putes about  a  division  of  the  profits,  disheart- 
ened them,  and  the  whole  party  returned  to 
England,  taking  a  valuable  cargo  of  sassafras 
root,  then  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  cedar, 
furs  and  other  commodities.  Gosnold  next 
turned  his  attention  toward  Virginia,  and  after 
Ions  effort  succeeded  in  organiaing  a  company 
for  colonizBtton  in  that  region,  the  heads  of 
which  were  Edward  WingSeld,  Robert  Huat 
and  the  famous  Capt  John  Smith.  A  charter 
was  granted  them  by  James  I,  10  Asril  1E06, 
the  £rst  instniment  of  that  nature  under  which 
the  English  were  planted  in  America;  and  on 
19  Dec.  1606  Gosnold  set  sail  with  three  small 
vessels  and  an  ill-assorted  band  of  105  adven- 
turers, only  12  of  whom  were  laborers  and 
very  few  mechanics.  After  a  tedious  voyage, 
a  storm  having  driven  them  into  Chesapeake 
Bay  (26  April  1607),  thmr  sailed  up  James 
River,  which  they  named  after  the  king,  disem- 
barked about  50  miles  above  its  mouth  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Sickness 
and  various  disasters  destroyed  50  of  their  numr 
ber  before  autimin,  among  whom  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  colony.  The  Massachusetts  town- 
ship of  Gosnold,  comprising  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

GOSPELS,  ApocnrphaL  These  are  some- 
times called  the  uncanonical  Gospels  because 
they  were  not  included  in  the  New  Testament 
Canon.  They  are  also  called  Psendepi^raphal 
Gospels,  because  of  the  lack  of  authenticity  for 
their  contents.  Some  are  probably  lost  en- 
tirely and  others  have  descended  to  us  in 
fragments  only,  James  Moffat  in  his  superb 
article  "Gospels  —  Uncanonical"  in  Hastings's 
Dictionaty  of  the  Apostolic  Church  (Vol.  1. 
pp.  478-506)  classifies  these  writings  under 
three  heads;  (1)  Gospels  relating  to  the  birth 
and  infancy  of   Jesus;    <2)    General  QospelE 
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■imilar  to  tbe  synoptics;  (3)  Gospels  of  the 
passion  and  resurrection.  In  a  general  way 
we  shall  follow  his  order. 

The  ProtcTuiKeltoa  of  Junes.—  The  oldest 
manuscript  known  dates  back  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury  in  the  Greek.  It  was  hrst  published  by 
Bibliandcr  at  Basel  in  15S2  in  a  Latin  version 
by  William  Postell,  a  traveler  who  had  £ound 
it  in  current  use  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
churches.  One  or  two  modern  scholars  hold 
that  it  had  a  Semitic  oHginai  from  which  the 
birth  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  taken. 
The  contents  of  the  Gospel  deal  with  the  la- 
ment of  the  priest  Joachim  and  Anna  that  they 
have  no  diild,  the  subsequent  birth  of  Mary, 
the  selection  of  Joseph  and  his  marriage  ■ 
Mary      '        '  " '      '' 


The  oldest  manuscripts  of  tliis  eospel 
the  14th  or  15th  century.  Zahn  dates  me 
original  gospel  early  in  the  2d  century,  but 
scholars  generally  place  it  at  a  much  later  dale. 
It  is  thotight  that  it  had  its  origin  among  the 
Gnostics  or  Manichxans.  The  Gospel  eives 
the  story  of  Jesus  learning  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet and  other  stories  of  the  childhoocl  of 
Jesus.  S<Hne  of  its  materials  were  used  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  pseudo- Matthew  and  the  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 

The  GoBpd  of  Pamdo-HaRhew.— So 
aatned  by  Tischendorf,  the  first  editor  of  the 
Latin  Text.  It  was  paraphrased  by  Hrotswi- 
tha,  abbess  of  Gandersheun  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, in  Latin  hexameters.  The  details  regard- 
ing the  flight  into  Egypt  are  very  full.  It  also 
contains  the  incident  of  the  taming  of  the  lions. 

The  History  of  Joseph^  the  Carpenter^ 
Was  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Isidore 
de  Isolanis  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
centufy.  It  was  not  published  until  1722  when 
Wallin  printed  it  from  an  Arabic  manuscript 
of  the  13th  century  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
translation.    It  claims  to  be  the  story  told  by 

Jesus  to  the  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
t  is  of  Egyptian  origin  not  eariier  than  the 
4th  century.  There  are  also  four  Sahidic  frag- 
ments of  other  Nativity  Gospels. 

Among  the  general  gospels  there  are  four 
called  "Jewish  Christian  Gospels'  because  they 
originate  from  that  source.  They  arc ;  The 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  The  Gospel  of  the 
Naiarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Ebionilcs. 

The  Gospel  of  the  EgTOtlans.— So  called 
because  it  circulated  among  them ;  is  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Aiexandna,  Origen  and  Epi- 
phanius.  Its  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Essenes  with  a  very  early  date. 

The  Gospel  of  Peters— Of  very  eariy  origin 
It  is  said  to  have  been  used  "either  for  private 
reading  or  in  public  worship,  by  the  Church  at 
Rhossus  on  the  coast  of  Syria  not  far  from 
Antioch  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century." 
It  may  have  been  of  Gnostic  origin  as  there 
are  some  elements  in  it  that  seem  to  be  Gnostic 
in  character. 

The  Gospel  of  BwilideB.—  Of  Alexan- 
drian origin,  the  group  claiming  to  have  the 
aothority  of  Peter's  interpreter  Gloucias  m 
matters  of  doctrine.    It  was  composed  before 


the  middle  of  the  2d  century.    It  la  referred 

to   by   Orwen.     By   some 

tured  that  Basil  ides  prepa 

Gospel  of  Luke  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  Gospel  of  MBFcio(i.~An  edition  of 
Loke  prepared  by  MarcLon  for  those  who  like 
himself  were  antagonistic  to  Judaism. 

Tbe  Gospel  of  ApeUea,  the  disdide  of 
Marcion,  is  only  a  conjecture.  Tbe  text  is  not 
known-  The  thought  that  such  a  Gospel  is  in 
existence  is  based  on  a  single  passage  in  Epi- 
phanius. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nausenes,  a  Gnostic 
sect,  is  only  known  through  several  (quotations 
found  in  the  FhilosofJioumeiia  of  Hippoiytus. 

Oxyrhynciu  Frartnents.— The  excavations 
in  Egypt  in  recent  years  have  yielded  some 
remarkable  results  in  the  discovery  of  various 
early  Logia  of  Jesus,  edited  and  published  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  1897,  1007  and  1911.  In 
18%  Forbes  Robinson  published  several  Sa- 
hidic fragments  of  importance,  but  not  earlier 
than  the  3d  century.    See  Aixafua. 

The  Gospels  dealing  with  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  are  nine  in  number. 

The  Gospel  of  Philip^  Exists  in  a  mere 
fragment  preserved  by  Eptphanius.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  In  the  'Pistis  Sophia.'  It  was  in  use 
by  an  Egyptian  Gnostic  sect  during  the  4th  cen- 
tury.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  tbe  Last 
quarter  of  the  2d  centiuy. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthias^  Matthias  was 
elected  an  apostle  after  the  Resurrection  and  it 
is  assumed  that  he  received  secret  revelations 
from  Jesus.  There  arc  no  quotations  from 
the  Gospel,  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes 
from  the  'Traditions  of  Matthias.'  According 
to  Hippolytus  the  'Traditions'  seem  to  have 
originated   with   Basil  ides   and   Isidore. 

The  Gospel  of  Mary.— Exists  in  three 
fragments  only,  one  of  which  is  in  Coptic  It 
had  its  origin  among  the  Barbelo  Gnostics 
whom  Irenzus  refuted. 

The  Gospel  of  Bartholomew. —  Exists  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Coptic  fragments,  some  of 
them  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  According 
to  the  fragmenta  Jesus  allows  Bartholomew 
to  see  and  interrogate  Satan.  He  is  600  cubits 
high  and  300  broad  and  is  guarded  by  6,064 
angels.  Bartholomew  kicks  and  infuriates 
Satan  and  learns  from  him  some  of  his  secrets 
for  templing  men. 

The  Gospel  of  Nicodemua,— Is  sometimes 
called  the  'Acts  of  Pilate.'  In  recent  years  it 
had  been  very  widely  circulated.  It  gives  an 
account  by  a  sujroosed  eyewitness  of  the  trial 
and  death  of  Chnst  with  many  fabulous  addi- 
tions. It  is  probably  not  older  than  the  4th 
or  5th  century. 

The  Gospel  of  Gamaliel.—  Is  largely  con- 
jectural as  to  its  existence.  Various  ing- 
ments  have  been  considered  to  belong  to  It,  nut 
without  certain  proof. 

The  Gospel  of  Perfection.— OriRinated 
among  the  Ophite  Gnostics  according  to  Em- 
phanius.  It  ia  alluded  to  in  the  <Pistis  So^ta.> 
Further  than  this  neither  details  nor  quota- 
tions are  preserved  for  us. 

The  Gospel  of  Eve, —  Of  Gnostic  oricnn 
and  EpinhaniuB  preserves  the  only  quotations 
from  it  that  have  come  down  to  our  day. 

The  Gospel  of  Judas  Iscariot,-— Composed 
by    Gnostic    Cainites    in    the   2d    century.    It 
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represents  Judaa  as  bavins  ■  very  avaricious 
wife  who  encouraged  him  to  steal  from  the 
Apostolic  purse  for  her  benefit.  At  her  itjsti- 
gation  he  finally  betrayed  his  Master  in  order 
that  he  might  again  minister  to  her  greed. 

In  addition  to  these  gospels  there  are  a 
number  of  Coptic  unclassifiea  fragments  deal- 
ing with  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  which 
are  of  undoubted  early  origin,  in  some  cases 
a  near  approach  to  Gospel  quotations.    In  fact 


bit  of  papyric  discovered  at 
Fayum.  It  is  of  the  3a  century  and  was  first 
published  b^  Gustav  Bickell  in  1886. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  documents,  the; 
following  are  mentioned  by  the  early  fathers 
of   the   Church.     There   are   no    fragments   or 

Suotations  from  them  in  eTiiaienee  known  to 
le  scholars  of  this  day ;  'The  Acts  of  An- 
drew'; 'The  Gospel  of  Andrew';  'The  Gos- 
pel According  to  the  Twelve  Apostles';  'The 
Gospel  of  Barnabas' ;  'The  Gospel  of  Cerin- 
dius' ;  'The  Revelation  of  Cerinthus' ;  'Epistle 
of  Christ  to  Peter  and  Paul'-  'Gospel  of  the 
Encratites' ;  'The  Book  of  the  Helkasaites' ; 
'The  Gospel  of  Hesychhia';  'The  Book  of 
James';  'The  Gospel  of  lude';  'The  Revela- 
tion of  Stephen';  'The  Gospel  of  the  Scythi- 
ans'; 'The  Gospel  of  Thadieus';  'iTie  Gos- 
pel of  Truth')  in  use  among  the  Valentinians), 
and  'The  Gospel  of  Valentinus,'  besides  many 
general  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  specific  acts 
of  individual  apostles  that  may  have  bad  some 
bearing  on  the  gospel  narratives. 

Samuel  G.  Avkes, 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
GOSPELS,  The.  The  name  Gospel  !b 
directly  derived  from  the  AS  gddspet  (^God- 
messageV  but  ultimately  from  the  earlier  form 
gOd  spel  (^  good  message),  a  phrase  probably 
coined  to  represent,  as  it  does  very  exactly, 
the  GT-niafyiAiav.  The  Gospels  are  four  briei 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  present  to 
the  reader  something  of  the  life,  teachings, 
j-.L  ._j  _ — .:„-   of  Jesus  of..:,,     -m.™ 

„  .lain  interest  and  intent 

is  in  none  primarily  historical  or  biographical. 
They  are  in  every  case  writings  with  a  pur- 
pose, vii.,  lo  present  to  believers  in  Jesus  such 
facts  in  relation  to  him  as  seemed  to  the  writer 
most  important  and  useful.  The  author  of  the 
third  Gospel  definitely  asserts  that  he  wrote  to 
give  to  his  first  reader  certainty  as  to  the 
matters  in  regard  to  which  there  had  been  oral 
instruction  (i,  4) ;  and  the  fotirth  Gospel  had 
for  its  avowed  and  manifest  object  to  set  forth 
the  deity  of  Jesus  (xx,  31). 

The  first  use  of  the  term  Gospel  was  not  in 
reference  to  written  documents.  It  ratber 
applied  to  the  message  of  truth  and  life  brought 
1^  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  i,  I),  and  it  is  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament  employed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  books  now  called  Gospels.  In- 
stead we  find  in  Justin  Martyr's  writings  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  first  used  for 
these  books,  "Memoirs,"  but  in  the  second  half 
of  the  2d  century  the  use  of  Ae  title  later  uni- 
versally employed  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  form  of  the  title  uniformly  prefixed  to 
these  books  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.    The  phrase  The  Gospel 


death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.    They 
e  often  called  so  many  '  ^  ^i   -  .  ~  >    . 


according  to  Matthew,*  'according  to  Mark.' 
implies  to  be  sure  an  assertion  of  authorship, 
but  the  thought  is  not  of  so  many  distinct  Gos- 
pels, but  rattier  of  the  one  and  single  Gospel 
as  variously  presented  by  the  several  evangel- 
ists. In  a  similar  way  there  are  found  in  the 
Fathers  references  lo  the  'threefold'  and  'four- 
fold* Gospel.  When,  however,  the  books  were 
once  called  Gospels,  the  name  passed  into 
uniform  and  permanent  use.  In  the  present 
article  such  facts  will  be  presented  as  relate  to 
all  the  Gospels  or  to  several  of  them,  while 
for  such  considerations  as  apply  to  a  single 
Gospel  by  itself  one  should  consult  the  article 
bearing  the  name  of  its  author. 

The  S^optic  Go  spelt.— Practically  from 
the  begiiming  it  has  been  recognized  that  there 
are  peculiar  resemblances  among  the  first  three 
Gospels  which  require  us  to  group  them  to- 
gether over  against  the  fourth  Gospel  which  is 
in  many  ways  markedly  distinct  from  the  others. 
The  name  'Synoptic'  is  commonly  applied  to 
Uatthew,  Mark  and  Luke  because  they  agree 
in  giving  a  "common  view"  of  the  facts  about 
Jesus,  which  is  implied  in  the  Greek  v/oed'i-fo^H 
though  the  English  derivative,  'synopsis,'  has 
come  to  have  a  very  different  signification. 
While  Matthew  and  Luke  contain  large  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  material  common  to  all 
three  Synoptics,  and  in  these  additions  vary 
markedly  from  each  other,  yet  comparison 
readily  shows  that  the  framework  as  to  place 
and  tune  is  common  to  all  three;  that  many 
events  and  some  teachings  are  related  in  all; 
and  that  there  is  often  a  striking  similarity 
in  the  language  employed,  a  resemblance  so  ex- 
act that,  for  example,  the  same  parenthetic  ex- 
planation uniformly  interrupts  Ihe  report  of  the 
words  spoken  in  connection  with  the  cure  of 
the  paralytic.  These  resemblances  are  so  many 
and  so  marked  that  the  idea  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  are  so  many  independent  compositions 
is  now  rejected  liy  scholars  with  practical 
unanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
striking  divergences  and  diversities;  not  only 
are  there  facts  and  teachings  peculiar  to  each 
of  the  Gospels,  but  also  the  flow  of  the  narra- 
tive common  to  all  three  is  often  interrupted 
by  most  noticeable  variations.  The  fact  of  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  such  remarkable 
agreements  and  disagreements  has  given  rise 
to  the  so-called  'synoptic  problem  ■  which  for 
more  than  a  century  has  occupied  so  large  a 
place  in  New  Testament  criticism  with  the 
endeavor  to  find  a  hypothesis  which  will 
plausibly  explain  the  j>hcnomena. 

The  principal  solutionst  proposed  have  been; 

(1)  that  of  an  oral  gospel  underlying  all  three; 

(2)  of  dependence  of  one  upon  another  or 
Otbers;   (3)   of  a  written  source  or  sources. 

1.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  oral  gospel 
hypothesis  is  simple  and  not  without  a  certain 
plausibility.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the 
gospel  Story  must  have  been  first  transmined 
orally,  and  we  have  only  to  think  of  this  oral 
transmission  in  a  certain  wsiy  to  find  a  sufifr- 
cient  solution  for  the  problem.  But  when  we 
come  to  inqiiire  bow  there  could  Iiave  betn 
tuch  oral  transmission  as  would  provide  at  onee 
for  the  agreements  and  die  differences,  the 
solution  seems  less  plausible.  Further,  in  the 
.prologue  to  Luke  we  find  a  statement  that  al- 
ready there  had  come  to  be  numerous  arrange- 
ments of  the  gospel  material,  and  these  arrange- 
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menis  can  be  thoaght  of  only  as  in  written 
form.  Accordingly  the  theory  that  the  oral 
gospel  explains  the  phenomena  in  question  is 
set  aside  to-day  almost  unanimously. 

2.  The  dependence  theories  have  been  so 
many  thai  it  would  seem  that  every  combina- 
tion possible  had  been  urged.  Only  two  of  the 
most  important  can  here  be  mentioned,  (a) 
As  there  is  very  little  in  Mark  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Matthew  or  Luke,  if  not  indeed  in 
both,  it  has  been  held  that  Mark  was  only  a 
cc^iyist  and  abbreviator  of  the  other  two.  But 
this  does  not  commend  itself  on  further  con- 
sideration. There  is  some  material  which  is 
peculiar  to  Mark^  and  this  possesses  such 
tokens  of  originality,  such  freuiness  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  author  could  have  been  merely  a  copyist 
Nor  is  it  credible  that  a  competent  copyist  could 
have  neglected  and  thrown  aside  so  much  inter- 
esting and  important  material  as  is  found  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  beyond  what  is  paralleled  in 
Mark,  (b)  -Only  one  other  form  of  the  depend- 
ence hypothesis  has  sufficient  plausibility  to  de- 
serve even  mention  here.  It  has  been  held  by 
some  that  Mark  was  used  by  Matthew,  and 
then  that  both  Mark  and  Matthew  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  Luke.  But 
unless  supplemented  from  the  theory  of  sources 
this  explanation  fails  to  explain  where  tiie 
material  in  Matthew,  additional  to  Mark,  was 
obtained,  and,  in  turn,  how  the  writer  of  Luke 
tnade  such  additions  to  the  Gospels  which  lay 
before  him. 

3.  For  a  long  time  now  the  theory  that  the 
evangelists  used  written  sources  as  a  basis  for 
their  work  has.  more  and  more  occupied  the 
field,  so  that  the  points  now  chiefly  argued  are 
the  number  and  character  of  the  sources  era- 
ployed.  It  is  very  widely  accepted  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  found 
most  completely  in  Mark,  if  that  Gospel  was 
not  indeed  used  by  them  in  its  present  form. 
While  the  latter  hypothesis  is  often  put  forward 
or  implied,  it  is  doubtful  if  those  who  accept 
it  appreciate  the  serious  difficulties  which  be- 
set this  view.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  much 
in  Mark  which  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
author  of  Matthew,  and  especially  Luke  with 
his  desire  for  completeness  and  his  keen  sense 
of  literary  values,  cotUd  have  overlooked,  as, 
where  Mark  is  fuller  than  Matthew  or  Luke, 
the  additions  are  usually  striking;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  second  Gospel  itself  shows  distinct 
traces  of  bein^  more  than  an  accimiulation  of 
material,  of  bemg  in  its  present  form  the  work 
of  one  who  edited  the  material  which  he  had 
collected  and  combined  it  into  a  well-ordered 
literary  whole.  Hence  many  scholars  hold  that 
the  common  basis  of  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
is  a  source,  which  is  not,  to  be  sure,  our  present 
Mark,  but  which  is  best  reproduced  in  that  work 
and  with  the  least  addition  of  other  material, 
and  so  may  well  be  called  the  Marcan  source, 
or,  as  some  prefer  to  style  it,  «Ur-Markus,» 
that  is,  the  oriffinal  source  of  Mark.  This 
source  f^ve  the  local  and  chronological  frame- 
work for  all  the  Synoptics,  and.  so  far  as  it 
went,  provided  each  and  all  of  them  with  mudi 
of  their  material.  How  it  arose,  when  and 
where,  who  was  the  author,  was  it  John  Mark, 
or  was  he  the  author  who  on  the  basis  of  these 
notes,  together  with  a  limited  amount  of  other 


material,  wrought  out  the  second  Goipd,  all 
these  questions  remain  for  future  investiga- 
tion, perhaps  will  long  remain  matter  for  specu- 
lation. (See  article  Mabk,  Gostel  of).  This 
same  source  underlies  Matthew  and  Luke  no 
less  than  Mark,  although  it  is  regarded  by  many 
as  almost  certain  that  the  other  evangelists  did 
not  possess  the  "Marcan  source^  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  second  Gosihel. 
The  origin  of  these  variations  and  their  extent 
is  likely,  however,  to  remain  problematicaL  One 
of  the  most  striking  theories  is  ifaat  the  evangel- 
ist Mark  himself  issued  no  less  than  three 
editions  of  his  work,  the  first  having  been  put 
out  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  utilized  by  Luke 
who  became  acquainted  with  it  during  his  stay 
at  Jerusalem  or  Cxsarea;  the  second  at  Alex- 
andria which  edition  Matthew  used  in  the  first 
Gospel,  and  the  third  and  final  edition  at  Rome 
in  the  form  which  remains  our  second  Gospel, 

A  statement  from  Papias,  who  lived  during 
the  first  half  of  the  2d  century,  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  eHect  that  'Matthew  composed  the 
Logia  in  the  Hebrew  language*  (more  cor- 
rectly in  modem  speech  in  Ar3.niaic).  Late 
criticism  Tery  largely  makes  this  document  the 
second  main  source  to  be  traced  in  both  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  though  scholars  differ  widely 
as  to  the  contents  and  even  as  to  the  character 
of  the  document  Even  the  name  given  to  it 
varies,  as  German  scholars  prefer  to  s^le  it 
"Q"  (from  Quelle).  So  much  discourse  ma- 
terial in  both  Matthew  and  Luke  may  plaaaibly 
be  ascribed  to  this  source  that  not  a  few  have 
been  inclined  to  consider  that  it  was  merely  a 
collection  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  an  edition 
of  his  sermons,  as  it  were.  But  as  the  Greek 
word  "Logia*  means  "Oracles,"  rather  than 
"Discourses,"  it  may  also  have  contained  narra- 
tive, at  least  enougli  to  give  the  setting  of  the 
speeches,  perhaps  more.  Various  attempts  have 
been    made   not   only   roughly   to   indicate    its 

Erobable  scope  and  nature,  but  even,  by  com- 
iniag  what  in  Matthew  and  Luke  may  plausibly 
be  attributed  to  it,  to  reproduce  it  si^osedly 
much  as  it  was.  But  when  we  remember  that  if 
we  did  not  have  Mark,  but  only  Matthew  and 
Luke,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  repro- 
duce with  accuracy  the  Marcan  source  on 
which  both  are  based,  it  may  well  seem  hope* 
less,  if  not  absurd,  to  claim  any  certainty  for 
proposed  reproductions  of  ihc  "Logia.*  It  has 
repeatedly  been  suggested,  and  with  much  plausi- 
bility, that  the  first  Gospel  was  attributed  to  the 
Apostle  Matthew  because  i1  was  he  who  was 
the  author  of  the  collection  of  Discourses  of 
Jesus  and  other  matter  relating  to  him  which 
IS  the  source  of  so  much  of  that  Gospel.  It 
is  indeed  held  by  most  that,  except  the  first 
two  chapters,  practically  the  whole  of  Matthew 
may  be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Marcan  or  "Logia*  sources.  See  article 
Matthew,   CjOspel  or. 

While  attempts  to  find  some  traces  of  the 
use  of  the  *Logia*  in  Mark  have  not  been  re- 
ceived with  favor,  it  is  plain  that  this  source 
was  largely  employed  in  the  composition  of 
Luke.  There  is  one  marked  difference  to  be 
noted,  that  in  Luke  the  attempt  is  made  to  ^ive 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  their  original  setting, 
while  ill  Matthew  they  are  collected  into  long 
discourses  as  if  spoken  continuously.  The 
'Logia*  may  of  course  have  been  tomcwbat 


modiflfld  in  tnuismisslon,  so  that  tbe  documeat 
did  not  lie  in  identical  form  before  the  atltbors 
of  the  lirst  and  third  Gospels,  and  it  should 
also  bf  remembered  that,  like  most  who  speak 
much,  Jesus  may  often  have  rotated  the  great 
lessons  which  he  wished  to  entorte,  but  »  dif- 
ferenH  between  the  evangelists  in  their  manner 
of  treating  their  common  material  may  also  be 
accepted.  Luke  must  also  have  had  other  sources 
of  information  than  the  two  preat  sonrcei 
which  have  been  discussed,  wbtch  would  be 
quite  in  keecinjg  with  his  claim  (i,  3)  of  wide 
and  thorougn  investigation.  See  article  Luke, 
Gospel  of. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  'Two 
Document'  theorj'  gives  plausible  answer  to 
most  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  "Synoptic 
Problem,"  and  consequently  scholars  are  rest- 
ing on  it  with  increasing  unanimity  and  confi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  there  is  no  sudi 
general  agreement  as  to  details  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory.  (1)  While  the  majority 
would  say  that  Mark  in  its  present  form,  or  a 
document  practically  indistinguishable  from  it. 
was  used  in  the  composition  of  the  first  and 
third  Gospels,  yet  there  are  such  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  view  it  has  been  strongly  urged 
that  the  authors  oi  Matthew  and  Luke  must  have 
had  access  to  the  Marcan  material  only  in  forms 
which  had  come  in  the  process  of  transmission 
to  vary  widely  from  each  other,  or  even,  as 
has  already  been  noted,  that  we  must  Conceive 
rtiat  Mark  issued  his  Gospel  in  no  less  than 
three  quite  variant  editions.  (2)  It  is  still  fur- 
ther asserted  that  the  Marcan  source  cannot  be 
explained  wholly  independently  of  Q,  but  that 
some  traces  of  the  latter  should  be  recognised 
as  existent  in  the  former.  (3)  This  snggests, 
again,  the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  as  to 
the  extent  of  Q,  and  even  as  to  its  character, 
that  is,  as  to  whether  it  consisted  exclusively 
of  discourse  material,  or  included  narrative 
matter  as  well.  Such  uncertainty  in  re^rd  to 
tfiese  points  at  least  still  reigns  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  even  if,  as  seems 
most  probable,  the  "Two  Document*  theory 
should  permanently  maintain  itself,  it  is  alv> 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be  possible 
with  the  material  which  we  possess,  to  find 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  which  arise 
in  its  application.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
form  in  which  the  sources  were  at  hand  for 
the  composition  especially  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
is  increased  bj;  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  on 
irtiich  emphasis  has  lately  been  freshly  laid; 
that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  were  not  mere 
copyists  who  felt  bound  exactly  and  without 
modification  of  form  to  reproduce  all  ihc 
material  which  was  accessible  to  them,  their 
work  consisting  merely  in  piecing  it  toother, 
but  that  they  were,  rather,  authors  who  withotit 
doing  injustice  to  their  materials,  mi^t  and 
very  possibly  actually  did  select,  arrange  and 
even,  to  some  extent  at  least,  rewrite  them  in 
accordance  with  their  own  purposes.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  fivefold  arrangement  of  the 
discourse  material  in  Matthew  mi^t  be  dn^ 
not  to  some  source  which  lay  before  him,  but 
to  the  final  author  himself. 
'  Afttr  «be  acceptance  of  the  ■Two  Docu- 
iMHt*  theory,  question  still  remains  as  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  a  certain  amouBt  of  cnat«- 
ml;  rdUtiv^  small  on  the  wbolci  whichteems 


to  some  to  stand  outside  the  natural  scope  of 
both  Q  and  the  Marcan  source.  One  example 
is  die  apocalyptic  discourse  of  Jesus,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  found  in  all  the  Synoptics.  The 
criticism  which  separates  this  from  the  Marcan 
source  U.  however,  wholly  subjective  and  the 
assumption  that  Jesus  cannot  have  uttered  such 
a  discotu-se  haj  been  fairly  styled  "purely  gra- 
tuitous.' As  to  the  'Infancy*  chapters  in 
Matthew  and  Lulce  the  case  stands  quite  differ- 
ently and  for  this  material  special  sources  must 
be  sought.  It  l^s  been  suggested  with  great 
plausibility  that  the  matter  in  this  section  of 
Luke  was  obtained  from  the  daughters  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  or,  even  more  plausibly  still,  from 

{□anna,  the  wife  of  Cbuu,  Herod's  steward. 
n  the  Utter  case  it  may  reasonably  be  believed 
that  the  large  secti<»i  of  matter  in  Luke  without 
parallel  elsewhere  (Lk.  ix,  51-xviii,  14)  was 
due  to  the  same  smirce. 

Th*  Relatioii  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  tha 
Other  Three.—  Most  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  fourth  Gospel  relate  simply  to 
the  book  taken  by  itself,  and  the  discussion  of 
tbem  has  no  place  in  an  article  concerned  only 
with  what  belongs  to  all  the  Gospels  or  to 
leveral  of  them  (see  article  John,  Gosfel  op). 
One  important  and  difficult  problem,  however, 
grows  out  of  the  contrast  which  appears  in 
many  ways  between  the  fourth  Gospel  (John) 
and   the   oUier   three.      Their  unlikeness  is   so 

Kat  that  it  is  scarcely  suri)risin^  that  some 
e  felt  that  they  were  positively  inconsistent, 
that  if  the  Synoptics  are  accepted  as  authentic, 
the  nnauthenticity  of  John  must  follow.  But 
on  more  careful  study  tnany  of  the  superficial 
iw likenesses  lose  their  apparent  significance. 
For  example,  the  mention  of  three  passovers  in 
John  and  of  but  one  in  the  other  Gospels  might 
seem  to  give  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  as 
to  the  length  of  the  muiistry  of  Jesus,  but  it  is 
veiy  possible  that  the  Synoptics  simply  failed  to 
mention  the  occurrence  of  passovers  not  con- 
nected with  the  events  which  they  described, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  the 
ministry  as  recorded  in  those  Gospels  requires 
a  duration  of  much  more  than  a  year.  Most 
of  the  events  in  the  active  nunistry  of  Jesus 
as  recorded  in  John  occurred  in  Judea,  while 
the  scene  of  the  s^optic  reports  is  laid  in 
Galilee,  but  the  ministry  is  not  so  reported  by 
either  as  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  the  other. 
It  i<  needless  to  multiply  examples.  Some  diffi- 
culties remain  unsolved,  as  to  find  in  harmony 
with  the  synoptic  rqrarts  a  place  for  the  rais- 
ing of  LMaras,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  both  seta  of  reports  are  exceedingly  frag- 
mentary and  that  fuller  information,  could  we 
olttain  it,  mi^t  relieve  the  situation.  If  it  is 
found  inwossible  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
John  and  the  Synoptics  as  to  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion,  whether  the  I4th  or  the  15th  of  the 
month  (not  9II  critics  are  sure  that  there  is  a 
clear  oontradiction),  it  remains  to  be  settled 
whether  the  statements  in  John  may  not  have 
been  written  with  the  definite  purpose  to  cor- 
rect the  synoptic  reports.  While  it  u  now 
recogniied  that  "harmonizing,*  i.e.,  the  fitting 
together  in  their  order  of  all  the  events  re- 
corded, is  less  easy  and  certain  than  was  for- 
merly thought,  because  of  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  all  the  reports,  yet  the  same  frag- 
mentariness  makes  it  less  easy  to  a«wrt  wiui  , 
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confidence  ihat  John  and  the  Sj^optic  Gos- 
pels are  contradictory  or  even  inconsistent. 

Grouping  of  the  Four  Gospels. —  It  is  plain 
from  the  prologue  of  Luke  that  there  were  m 
existence  at  that  time  various  narrabves  in 
relation  to  Jesus  which  presumably  had  gained 
some  currency.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels,  most  of  which  are  certainly 
much  later,  it  appears  that  the  so-called  "Gospel 
of  ihe  Hebrews"  and  'Gospel  of  Peter*  found 
considerable  acceptance  for  some  time.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  these  other  narratives  were  set 
aside  in  favor  of  the  present  fourfold  gospel. 
This  can  scarcely  have  taken  place  in  the  1st 
century,  for  John  cannot  have  been  composed 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  the  "Diatessaron*  of 
Tatian,  a  single  narrative  formed  by  combining 
the  four  which  we  now  have,  shows  that  the 
grouping  was  already  a  fact,  and  by  implica- 
tion that  it  had  been  accomplished  long  enough 
so  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  accepted  fact. 
The  testimony  of  Papias  shows  that  long  before 
the  middle  of  the  cenluiy  this  process  was 
taking  place  in  Asia  Minor,  if  it  had  not  been 
already  accomplished.  This  fact  may  be  sufii- 
deni  to  justih'  that  it  was  in  Asia  Minor  and 
perhaps  in  Ephesus  itself  whither  the  first 
three  gospels  had  been  carried  and  where  the 
fourth  was  written,  that  there  came  about  this 
grouping  of  narratives  which  has  given  to  the 
Christian  Churdi  its  permanently  fourfold  gos- 
pel. While  the  accepted  group  of  gospels  has 
always  consisted  of  the  same  four  books,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  order  in  which  the 
books  stand  in  the  MS5.  varies  greatly.  Almost 
every  possible  order  of  books  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  order,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  is 
found  only  less  often  than  the  order  which 
finally  prevailed. 

Historicity  of  the  Gospels.— Very  positive 
assertions  were  formerly  often  to  be  met  with 
33  to  the  unhistorical  ehaf*:ter  of  the  Gospels, 
and  every  variation  in  statement  was  urged  as 
a  proof  of  iheir  un trustworthiness.  But  later 
and  more  careful  criticism  shows  that  (he  au- 
thors were  honestly  trying  to  set  forth  facts 
as  they  knew  them,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  which  underlie  them  increases  their 
trustworthiness.  Not  only  have  the  commonly 
accepted  dates  of  the  Synoptics  been  pushed  back 
to  points  far  earlier  than  the  dates  proposed 
by  older  scholars,  but  the  sources  cany  us  back 
much  earlier  slill.  The  "Marcan  Source*  and 
the  "Logia"  cannot  be  separated  by  30  years 
from  the  events  which  they  record,  and  may  not 
be  more  than  IS  or  20  years  from  them.  This 
fact  makes  the  growth  of  myth  and  legend  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  shows  that  many  eye- 
witnesses of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  were  still 
Uving  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
'sources,'  on  which  the  historicity  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  largely,  but  by  po  means  ex- 
clusively, depends.  That  our  Gospels  embody 
so  fully  and  exactly  these  early  sources  goes 
far  to  guarantee  their  trustworthiness. 
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'Just  a  Minute'  (1904);  'A  Life  of  D.  L. 
Moody',  and  a  'History  of  Cincinnati'  (1912). 

GOSS,  I  sham  J.  M.,  American  eclectic 
physician  and  author:  b.  Oglethorpe  County, 
Ga.,  16  Aug.  1819;  d.  Marietta,  Ga..  25  Feb. 
1896,  He  was  grwUiated  at  Emory  College,  Ga^ 
and  in  1844  in  medicine  from  the  medical  de- 

Srtment  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  For 
years  he  followed  the  practice  of  the  regular 
or  allopathic  profession,  when  he  was  con- 
verted to  American  Eclecticism  and  became  a 
leader  of  that  school  in  the  South.  Several 
eclectic  colleges  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1868  he 
filled  the  chair  of  practice  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  University  and  in  1877  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the 
Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  reorganized 
that  year.  He  wrote  'Materia  Medica'  (1877); 
and  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine'  (1882). 
OOSS,  Warren  l«e,  American  writer:  b. 
Brewster,  Mass.,  19  Aug.  183S.  He  studied  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  first  in  the  United  States  engineers  and 
later  in  the  2d  Massachusetts  Vohinteers;  wa> 

G-eaident  and  later  historian  of  the  National 
nion  of  ex-Prisoners  of  War;  was  tor  two 
years  national  patriotic  instructor  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  He  has  been  active  as 
editor,  magaxine  writer  and  author  of  such 
volumes  as  'The  Soldier's  Story  of  Captivity 
at  Andersonville'  n866)  ;  'Recollections  of  a 
Private'  (1890.  the  first  seven  chapters  previ- 
ously published  in  the  Century  Magaaine),  and 
several  such  volumes  as  'Jed,  a  Boy's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Army.'  and  later,  'Life  of  Grant 
for  Boys  and  Girls'  (1911),  and  'Boy's  Life  of 
(^eral  Sheridan'    (1913). 

GOSSAN.    See  Secondary  Enrichuent. 

GOSSB,  g6s,   Bdrnmid  William,  English 

literary   critic   and   poet;   b,   London,   21    Sept. 

1849.    From  1875-1904  he  was  translator  to  ue 

Board  of   Trade,    and   since    1904    has    beat 
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librarian  to  (he  House  of  Lords.  In  18S4-8S  he 
lectured  in  the  United  Slates.  He  has  made  a 
special  studv  of  Scandinavian  literature,  and 
published  'Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Nortfa- 
em  Europe'  (1879).  Other  works  of  his  are 
'Life  of  Gray'  (1882);  'Seventeenth  Century 
Studies'  (1883);  'From  Shakespeare  to  Pope' 
(1885):  'Life  of  Congreve'  (1888);  'History 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature'  (1890) ; 
'Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse.  Naturalist' 
(1890);  'Gossip  in  a  Library'  (1891);  'Ques- 
tions Ht  Issue'  (1893) ;  'The  Jacobean  Poets' 
(1894);  'History  of  Modem  En^ish  Litera- 
ture' (1897);  'Coventry  Palmore'  (1904); 
^Father  and  Sou'  (1907),  a  deli^tful  piece  of 
autobiography  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy  in  1913 ;  '  Portraits  and 
Studies'  (1912);  'Collected  Essays'  (5  vols., 
1913).  He  pubUshed  his  'Collected  Poems'  in 
189& 

GOSSELIN,  ^os-lSh',  Aii|C(ute  Honori, 
French  Canadian  historian :  b.  Saint  Charles  de 
Bellechasse,  province  of  Quebec,  29  Dec.  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  Quebec  Seminary  and 
Laval  University,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1866,  and  has  held  various  clerical  ap- 
pointments. He  is  the  author  of  'La  Vie  de 
Mgr.  de  Laval'  (1890);  'Lcs  Normands  an 
Canada'  (1892-94);  'Mgr.  de  St.  Valier  et 
Son  Temps'  (1SN»)  ;  'Jean  Nicolet  et  le 
Canada  de  Son  Temps'    (1905). 

GOSSEN,  gos'sen,  Herman  Heinrich,  Ger- 
man economist:  b.  Diireu,  1810;  d.  1858.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  government  offi- 
cials, and  he  followed  the  same  career,  with  a 
want  of  success  which  is  attributed  to  his 
predilection  for  abstract  studies.  He  is  de- 
scribed  as   amiable    and    unpractical.     He    re- 


self  first  with  a  project  of 
afterward  with  his  book  entitled  'Entwick- 
clung  der  (lesctze  des  menschlichen  Verkehrs 
und  der  darausiUessenden  Herein  fur  menscb- 
liches  Handeln'  (Brunswick  1854),  This  work 
which  had  been  generally  overlooked  even  in 
(jerniany,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  Roscher's 
'History,'  was  brought  to  light  by  Professor 
Adamson,  and  an  account  of  it  was  given  by 
Jevons  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  'Theory  of  Political  Economy,'  It  was 
extremely  rare  and  was  reprinted  at  Berlin  ia 
1889.  The  work  is  an  attempt  to  found 
economics  on  a  mathematical  basis,  and  the 
author  regarded  his  services  in  the  reform  of 
the  method  of  the  science  as  similar  to  those 
of  Copernicus  in  astronomy.  Gossen's  book 
contains  two  elements  oE  unequal  value ;  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  pedantic  application  of 
Utilitarian  philosophy  to  politics  and  ethics,  and 
a  very  original  formulation  of  the  principle  of 
final  utility  in  economics.  In  general  il  may 
be  said  that  Gossen  is  guilty  o£  a  fallacy  to 
which  mathematical  economists  are  peculiarly 
liable;  what  ma^  be  called  the  "illicit  process* 
from  the  principle  of  utility  in  economics  to 
Utilitarianism  in  the  philosophy  of  conduct. 
Gossen's  strength  lay  only  in  the  more  mechan- 
ical portions  of  the  mathematical  theory.  He 
was  a  man  of  one  idea;  but  that  was  an  im- 
mortal one.  Consult  Journal  des  Bconomtstes 
(4th  ser.,  .Vol.  XXX,  1885,  p.  68);  Walras. 
L^on,  'Un  Economiste  Inconnu.' 
0086YPIUH.    See  Oms. 


GpSSYPIUH    PHOSPHO,    a    valuable 

fertilizer  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cotton- 
seed meal  and  pulverized  phos(>hate  rock.  The 
makii^  of  this  fertilizer  is  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  South,  where  one  factory  has  an  out- 
put of  15,000  tons  annually.  The  phosjdiate 
rock,  which  comes  from  South  Carolina,  passes 
through  huge  mills  of  great  power,  and  is 
ground  into  a  fine  powder,  after  which  it 
is  carried  through  draft  pipes  to  the  top  of  a 
six-slory  tower,  and  there  undergoes  a  process 
of  refinement.  The  rich  yellow  meal  which 
comes  from  the  cotton-seed  oil-mills  is  mixed 
with  the  ground  phosphate,  and  adds  materially 
to  its  strength  as  a  fertilizer.  The  mixture 
thus  obtained  is  collected  into  immense  bins, 
and  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  assuming  a 
semi-liquid  state.  Il  is  then  called  gossypium 
phospho. 

GOSTA  BBRLING,  yes't?  bar'iing,  The 
Story  of,  a  novel  by  Selma  Lancerlof,  appeared 
about  Christmas-time  1891.  In  the  summer  of 
1890  a  Swedish  magazine,  the  Idiin,  had  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  best  novel  of  a  certain 
length.  Selma  Lagerlof  entered  the  contest 
with  a  few  chapters  from  '(josta  Bcrling,'  a 
stoiy  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  shape 
in  her  mind,  and  won  the  prize.  In  'The 
Story  of  Gosta  Berling'  Selma  Lagerlof  is  a 
romanticist  and  represents  a  reaction  against 
the  realism  which  prevailed  at  the  lime.  As  a 
child  she  had  absorbed  the  folk-tales  of  her 
surroundings,  and  later  on  in  life  it  occurred 
to  her  like  a  lightning  flash  that  it  was  her  par- 
ticular mission  to  give  these  stories  expression. 
'The  Story  of  Gosia  Berling'  has  heenca^ed 


(Lake  Loven  in  the  story)  in  Virmland.  The 
hero,  (losia  Berlrng,  is  a  deposed  minister, 
who  has  been  savetfby  the  mistress  of  Ekeby 
from  freezing  to  death  and  thereupon  becomes 
one  of  her  pensioners  in  the  manor  at  Ekebjr. 
As  the  pensioners  finally  get  power  in  their 
own  hands,  they  manage  ihc  property  as  they 
themselves  see  fit  and  their  lives  are  filled 
with  many  wild  adventures.  Gosta  Berling  is 
the  leading  spirit,  the  poet,  the  charming  per- 
sonality among  a  band  of  revelers.  But  be- 
fore the  story  ends,  Gosta  Berling  is  redeemed, 
and  even  the  old  mistress  of  Ekeby  is  per- 
mitted to  come  to  her  old  home  to  die.  In 
'The  Story  of  (Josta  Berling,'  as  in  her  other 
works,  the  authoress  shows  a  marvelous  sim- 
plicity of  style.  Everything  she  touches 
quickens  with  new  life  and  tidies  on  a  deeper 
meaning.  Her  imagination  and  her  idealism 
lend  a  charm  to  the  story  wfaich  makes  it  a 
source  of  keen  enjoyment 

Joseph  Alexis. 

GOTHA,  Almanach  de.    See  Almanac. 

GOTHAM,  a  parish  of  Not lingham shire, 
England,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Nottingham. 
Pop.  (19U)  1,086.  The  people  obtained  a  rep- 
utation for  stupidity  and  simplicity,  and  the 
satirical  appellation  of  "the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,*  owing  to  the  tradition  that  King 
John  journeyed  through  the  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  site  for  a  palace,  and  the 
inhaTiitants,  not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with 
the  expenses  of  a  royal  residence,  devised  the 
plan  of  appearing  stupid  and  fooHsh  during;  the 
visit  of  his  msjesty.    King  Jofan  left  in  dis- 
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gust;  whereupon  the  Gothamiles  said:  *Uore 
fools  pass  through  than  live  in  Gotham.'  The 
naiDe  Gotham  is  applied  also  to  the  ci^  of 
New  York.  Thus  used  it  appeared  first  in 
<  Salmagundi,'  by  Washington  Irving  and 
Tames  K.  Paulding.  The  authors  may  have 
had  in  mind  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  city's 
inhabitants. 

GOTHENBURG  (gSt'Cn-boorg)  SYS- 
TEM, a  System  of  regulating  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquor?  which  had  its  origin  in  1865, 
in  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  A  company  is 
granted  a  monopoly  of  the  retail  and  bar  sale 
of  those  liquors  in  the  town  (brandy  is  the 
national  drink)  ;  but  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine 


part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  food  „ 
cheap  rates  and  who  get  the  profits  realised  on 
soft  drinks.  After  ps^Dg  dividetids  to  the 
shareholders  (not  exceeding  6  per  cent)  the 
additional  profits  are  divided  between  the 
municipality  and  the  central  government  In 
Norway  toe  profits  above  5  per  cent  are  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  a  national  fund  and  to  objects 
of  public  utility  other  than  those  supported  out 
of  the  rates.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
towns  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland,  it  has 
been  introduced  in  certain  towns  and  districts 
in  Scotland  and  England.  In  the  places  where 
the  system  has  been  tried  it  has  been  success- 
ful in  limiting  the  consumption  and  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  licenses ;  it  has  tended  to 
ensure  the  sale  of  purer  liquors ;  it  has  divorced 
politics  from  liquor  and  eliminated  the  ele- 
ment of  private  profit;  but  the  temptation  to 
increase  revenue  nas  in  some  places  not  pro- 
moted temperance,  and  the  association  of  the 
municipality  with  liquor  has  made  the  system 
obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  temperance 
opinion, 

A  modified  Gothenburg  licensing  system 
was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in  189^ 
when  the  sale  of  liquor  became  a  State  monop- 
oly and  its  retail  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
salaried  dispensers.  The  system  led  to  Intense 
dissatisfaction;  charges  of  corruption  were 
leveled  at  its  administration;  and  in  1907  it 
was  abandoned.  Consult  Gordon,  'The  Break- 
down of  the  Gothenburg  System'  (New  York 
1911);  Gouldi  E.  R.  L.,  'The  Gothenburg 
System  of  Liquor  Licensing'  (Washington 
1&3) ;  Pratt,  'Licensing  and  Temperance  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark'  (London 
1907);  Rowntree  and  Sherwell,  'Gothenburg 
Experiments  and  Public  House  Trusts'  (Lon- 
don 1901). 

GOTHIA,  tfae  empire  of  the  Viugoths.  or 
Western  Goths,  whidi  extended  over  Spain 
and  included  Septimania,  territory  held  in 
Provence;  Gaul,  and  the  cities  of  Carcasonne, 
Narbonne  and  Nimes.    See  Goths;  Visigoths. 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  The  name 
■Gothic"  api)lied  to  a  style  of  architecture  is  a 
tnisnomer,  since  the  Goths  never  created  any 
architecture  of  their  own.  It  has,  however, 
come  into  general  use  to  designate  comprehen- 
sively the  medisevaJ  architecture  of  northern 
and  western  Europe  of  the  period  from  1150  to 
1500,  because  in  the  16th  century  the  Renais- 
sance writers  and  artists  looked  upon  all  medi- 
SBval  architecture  as  "barbarous*  because  dif- 
ferent from  antique  classical  models,  and  at- 


tributed its  origin  to  the  Goths  wbo  overran 
large  areas  in  Europe  in  the  'Dark  Ages.*  The 
name  thus  became  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  dis- 
fdaced,  in  spite  of  its  unscientific  origia. 

Dcfinitioii. —  While  some  writers  deny  that 
any  one  name  can  properly  be  applied  to  so 
vast  a  body  of  architecture  as  is  commonly  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Gothic,  the  following 
definition  of  the  term  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  cover  the  styles  to  which  it  is  com- 
monly  applied  and  sufficiently  specific  to  exclude 
all  others:  Gothic  architecture  is  that  style 
which  grew  up  in  northern  and  western  Eu- 
rope, from  germinant  principles  previously  de- 
veloped in  the  so-called  Romanesque  Styles, 
taking  on  new  forms  and  extended  applications 
in  progressive  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  church  edifices 
vaulted  throughout  in  stone,  especially  of 
churches  having  three  or  five  aisles  whereof 
the  central  one  was  loftier  than  the  others  and 
was  lighted  by  a  clearstory.  The  style  thus  de- 
veloped, first  of  all  and  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  northern  France,  was  varied  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  to  which  it  spread,  and  its  forms 
were  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  buildings, 
both  rehgious  and  secular.  Its  fundamental 
structural  principles  were  the  employment  of 
ribbed  groined  vaults  to  cover  the  several 
aisles,  the  concentration  of  loads  and  thrusts 
at  particular  points,  and  the  speoal  dis^sition 
of  masonry  at  those  points  to  support  the  loads 
and  resist  the  thrusts,  with  a  correspondine  re- 
duction of  the  massiveness  of  walls  elsewnere. 
The  controlling  principle  of  the  design  was  the 
frank  expression  everywhere  of  the  actual 
structural  framework.  The  decoration  was  of 
two  kinds:  first,  the  adornment  of  the  struc- 
tural members  by  moldings  and  carving;  sec- 
ondly, pictorial,  didactic  and  symbolic  adorn- 
ment l^  means  of  sculpture,  stained  glass  and 
painting.  Applied  ornament  in  stucco,  marble 
sheathing  ana  mosaic  is  wholly  wanting,  except 
in  Italy.  The  characteristic  features  developed 
in  this  architecture  were  the  ribbed  vault,  the 
flying  arch,  buttress  and  pinnacle,  the  pomted 
arch,  clustered  piers,  traceried  windows  and 
towers  with  spires.  As  the  style  spread  to  re- 
gions where  timber  was  abundant,  scientifically 
designed  ceiling- roofs  of  wood  were  often 
substituted  for  stone  vaults,  and  in  other  re- 
gions brick  was  used  for  walls  and  vaults  in- 
stead of  stone;  but  even  in  these  the  concen- 
tration of  strains,  the  frank  expression  of  the 
structure  and  the  emplo^ent  of  the  character- 
istic forms  and  decoration  of  the  style  justify 
their    inclusion    under    the    general    name    of 

Historic  Development. —  By  tfae  middle  of 
the  12th  century  the  monastic  builders  of  north- 
ern France  had  developed  the  ribbed  grained 
vault,  of  both  the  four-part  and  six-part  type 
(see  Vaulting)  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
vault  successfullv  the  high,  broad  central  aisles 
of  a  remarkable  series  of  large  and  lofq- 
churches  with  clearstories;  they  had  begun  to 
use  the  pointed  arch  with  increasing_  frequency, 
and  the  flying  arch  and  buttress,  in  a  some- 
what crude  form,  had  appeared  in  a  number  of 
churches.  But  the  masonry  was  still  massive, 
the  windows  small,  and  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structure  throughout  was  (he  main  reliance  for 
its  stability.  What  distinguishes  the  eariy 
Gothic  buildings  is   the  systematic  ^ort  to 
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divide  the  loads  from  the  Anists,  and  to  coii' 
centrate  the  resistance  to  the  latter  in  deep 
bnttresses  against'  the  outside  walls^  transmit- 
ting the  vault-thrusts  to  these  by  nying  hali- 
arches  across  the  intervening  aisle-roofs.  The 
clearstory  walls  and  the  piers  and  arches  carry- 
ing them  could  then  be  made  much  lighter,  and 
die  side-aisle  wall*  between  the  bnttresses  re- 
duced to  mere  screen  walls..  This  lightening 
of  the  walls  was  greatly  helped  by  increasii^ 
the   size  of   (he  windows,   which   increase  was 


to  divide  these  larger  windows  into  narrower 
windows  or  "lights,"  because  wide  areas  of 
stained  glass  are  impracticable  and  unsafe.  In 
this  scientific  developmenl  of  structural  light- 
ness the  pointed  arch  was  found  to  be  the  most 
flexible  and  adaptable  form,  and  soon  displaced 
completely  the  round  arclL  while  the  greater 
l^btnessof  construction  without  loss  of  stabiUtj 
made  possible  a  marked  increase  of  height 
Accompanying  all  this  progress  in  what  may  be 
called  the  engineering  of  church  building  there 
was  at  least  an  equal  advance  in  artistic  taste, 
in  elegance  of  execution,  in  refinement  of  de- 
tail, in  decoration  by  ngure- sculpture,  oma^ 
mental  carving  and  stained  glass,  and  in  the 
design  of  the  tracery  of  the  great  window- 
openings.  In  the  carving  the  classic  and  By- 
zantine traditions  of  the  RomaneB()nc  period 
were  raiiidly  outgrown ;  si^cstions  of  orna- 
mental form  were  drawn  from  tiature,  espc- 
ciall]^  from  the  foliage  of  ooimnon  plants,  and 
religious  symbolism  added  a  world  of  new  con- 
ceptions in  carved  stone,  in  which  beaBts,_  birds, 
humau  fieures,  monsters  and  groteaqucs,  ingeni- 
ously and  often  humorously  worked  into  capi- 
tals, corbels,  moldings  and  other  details,  served 
at  once  an  allegorical  and  decorative  purpose. 
The  portals  of  churches  were  made  deep  and 
vast  and  peopled  with  saints,  angels,  apostles 
and  mart^s,  and  the  windows  glowed  with 
brilliant  pictures  of  Biblical  scenes  and  reli- 
^ous  allegories.  This  transformation  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  was  effected  mainly  in 
the  building  of  great  cathedral  churches.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  the 
French  faisbops  acquired  much  of  the  power  and 
prestige  previously  held  b^  the  abbots  of  the 
great  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  attracted  to 
their  aid  the  people  especially  of  the  episcopal 
cities,  where  the  new  cathedrals  arose,  not 
merely  as  bishops'  churches  but  also  as  dvic 
enterprises,  as  great  peoples'  churches,  rivaling 
and  surpassing  even  such  noble  abbeys  as  that 
of  Saint  Denis.  Between  1130  and  1200  the 
cathedrals  of  Bayeux,  Bayonne,  Laon,  Lisieux, 
Noyon,  Poitiers,  Senlis  and  Soissons  were  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  or  their  rebuUding  begun ;  while 
wholly  new  cathedrals  were  begun  at  Bourges, 
Chartres,  Paris  and  Tours.  During  the  follow- 
ing half  century  the  great  cathedrals  of  Amieni, 
Auierre,  Coutances,  Evreux,  Reims  and  Rouen 
:  begun,  besides  many  fine  parish  churches 


it  was  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  bnildin^s ; 
it  advanced  in  decorative  richness,  but  slowly 
declined  in  power  with  the  diminished  demand 
for  new  cathedrals,  of  which  only  one,  that  at 
Albi,  was  erected  in  the  14th  century.    Chapels, 

Krisb    churches    like    Saint    Ouen    and    Saint 
idou  at  Rouen,  were  erected  in  the  later 


phase  of  the  style,  called  from  die  flatne-Iike 
curves  of  its  tracery  'Flamboyant,*  and  earlier 
buildings  were  panty  remodeled  in  the  same 
period,  like  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont 
Saint  Michel,  the  facade  of  Roaen,  and  the 
transept  fronts  of  Beauvais. 

The  perfected  type  of  French  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, as  exemplified  at  Amiens,  for  example, 
has  a  three-aisled  nave,  short  transepts,  a  five- 
aisled  choir  with  ambulatory  and  radiating  ap- 
sidal  chapels,  and  shows  strncturally  a  skeleton 
of  supporting  piers,  arches  and  vaults  with  a 
series  of  deep  buttresses  capped  by  pinnacles 
and  connected  to  the  wall-buttresses  of  the 
clearstory  by  flying  arches.  The  spaces  be- 
tween these  members  are  filled  by  light  walls 
and  huge  traceried  windows.  The  church  is 
some  400  feet  long  and  from  100  to  140  feet 
high  within  to  the  top  of  the  vault.  The  ma- 
sonry, moldings,  sculpture  and  carving  are  ad- 
mirable in  design  and  workmanship;  the  effect 
upon  the  spectator  is  one  of  extraordinary  dig- 
ritj",  solemnity  and  power,  eloquent  of  the 
religious  fervor  which  created  it. 

Spread  of  the  atjrie. —  The  earliest  spread 
of  the  style  beyond"^  France  was  across  the 
Channel  to  England,  of  which  French  Nor- 
mandy was  in  1174  a  province,  and  the  first 
work  to  show  the  Frendi  Gothic  influence  was 
the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  rebuilt  after 
the  fire  of  1174  b^  a  William  from  Sens,  and 
completed  after  his  death  by  an  English  Wil- 
liam. In  this  work  round  arches  and  pointed 
arches,  round  piers  and  clustered  piers,  Norman 
and  Gothic  details  are  found  associated  to- 
gether, but  the  predominant  character  is  Gothic 
Lincoln  Cathedral  was  the  first  to  be  built 
throughout  in  the  Gothic  style,  though  parts 
of  the  Norman  fa^de  of  an  earlier  edifice 
were  retained.  Wells,  begun  a  little  earlier  but 
slower  in  building,  and  Lichfield  a  little  later, 
Salisbury,  built  throughout  between  1225  and 
1258  (except,  the  central  tower  and  spire); 
Beverlfy,  York,  Southwell  and  Glasgow  cadie- 
drals  and  Westminster  Abbey,  all  begnn  be- 
tween 1225  and  1250,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant examples'  in  which  the  English  Gothic 
style  reigns  throughout.  But  in  addition  one 
must  note  the  great  number  of  Anglo-Norman 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  which  were  partly  re- 
built in  the  more  modern  style  like  Hereford, 
Rochester.  Gloucester  and  Ely  cathedrals  hav- 
ing Norman  naves  (the  first  three  with  Gothic 
vaulting)  and  Gothic  choirs ;  Peterboro,  with  a 
Gothic  west  front,  Norman  nave  and  choir  and 
Gothic  retro-choir,  and  many  others.  In  the 
Uth  century  the  Norman  naves  of  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  were  rebuilt  in  the  advanced 
Gothic  style  then  prevailing.  'This  later  phase 
is  called  the  Perpendicular,  from  the  character 
of  its  wLndow-tracery,  Like  the  Flamboyant 
in  France  it  appears  chiefly  in  partial  remodel- 
ings  of  earlier  buildings,  in  parish  churches 
and  in  large  chapels,  of  which  three  are  espe- 
cially notable:  Saint  George's  chape!  at  Wind- 
sor, King's  College  chapel  at  Cambridge  and 
Henty  the  Seventh's  chapel  at  Westminster. 

The  English  Gothic  differs  from  the  French 
in  its  greater  massiveness  and  in  exhibiting 
less  of  the  French  structural  logic  and  struc- 
tural loftiness.  On  the  other  hand,  die  deco- 
rative element  is  more  conspicuous,  especialJv 
in  the  interior  treatment.  Ilie  English  multi- 
plied their  vaulting- ribs  and  developed  superb^ 
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decorative  fonus  of  vaulting,  culminating  in 
the  fan-vatdtiiiE  of  the  later  ctiurches.  (See 
Vaulting).    They  also  developed  the  Ni 


._.  _i  spire  (Salisbury).  The  deep  French 
portals  rich  with  sculpture  are  wanting;  the 
doors  are  small,  the  west  fronts  picturesque 
rather  than  logically  expressive.  The  French 
apse  with  radial  chapels  is  found  only  in  West' 
minster  Abbey:  most  of  the  great  churches 
have  square  East  ends,  after  the  Gstercian 
tradition.  The  English  wooden  ceiling  on 
hammer-beam  trussses,  seen  in  many  parish 
churches  and  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  an  ap- 
pUcation  of  Gothic  principles  to  a  construction 
in  limber.  English  traceiy  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful and  varied. 

The  style  spread  Id  the  13th  century  to  Ger- 
many, but  developed  slowly,  with  less  of  con- 
sistency than  in  England.  The  plans  are  very 
varied;  the  apse  surrounded  by  radial  chapels 
is  found  in  perfection  only  at  Cologne  (1248), 
and  while  there  and  at  Regensburg  and  a  few 
other  places  the  French  influence  was  strong, 
in  other  examples  the  details  of  the  Gothic 
style  were  applied  in  a  more  or  less  capricious 
manner,  as  at  Freiburg,  Ulm,  Oppenbeim,  Hal- 
berstadt,  Marburg,  etc  Strassbutj:  and  Metz 
are  predominantly  French.  The  Germans  de- 
veloped the  traccried  spire  and  the  "hall- 
church,"  with  aisles  of  equal  height,  as  their 
most  characteristic  contributions  to  the  style. 

In  Italy,  Gothic  principles  of  structural  logic 
were  never  accepted;  the  Gothic  details  were 
applied  as  an  ornamental  dress  to  buildings  of 
the  most  varied  construction,  A  few  •Gothic* 
churches  were  built  by  foreiniers  early  in  the 
13lh  century  (Assisi,  Vercelli)  ;  others  later  in 
the  century  by  Italians  (Sta  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence,  the  Frari  and  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Paul  at  Venice ;  Sienna  Cathedral  and  the 
fagade  of  Ovieto)  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Gothic  work  in  Italy  dates  from  the  14th 


1296;  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  "San  Petronio  __ 
Bologna  and  Milan  Cathedral,  nearly  a  century 
later.  In  all  these  except  Milan,  flying  but- 
tresses are  avoided;  on  the  other  hand^  colored 
marble,  inlays,  mosaic  and  internal  painting  of 
the  most  splendid  character  were  freely  used. 
The  secular  Gothic  style  of  Venice,  seen  in  the 
Dt^e's  palace  and  other  palaces,  was  a  re- 
markably original  and  effective  local  develop- 

Lack  of  space  forbids  here  any  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Gothic  architecture  of  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  or  of  Spain,  for  which  the 
inquirer  is  referred  to  the  general  histories  of 
architecture  and  to  works  and  articles  on  these 
countries. 

Secular  Monumentt. —  The  style  thus 
developed  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  was  applied 
also  in  the  design  of  such  secular  buildings  as 
were  needed,  such  as  town  halls,  "palaces  of 
justice,"  hospitals,  guild  halls  and  the  like. 
The  city  republics  of  Italy  were  the  first  to 


the  Doge's  Palace  at  \ 


c  from  the  14th  and 


ISth,  In  France,  England,  Germany  and  Bd- 
^um  civic  independence  was  slower  m  asserting 
Itself  architecturally;  the  French  Gothic  town 
halls  (as  at  Compiegne)  and  palaces  of  justice 
(as  at  l^uen)  belong  mostly  to  the  15th  and 
early  16lh  century ;  but  there  are  city  gates 
and  civic  towers  of  earlier  date  in  many  French 
towns.  It  was  in  the  Netherlands,  especially  in 
what  is  now  Belgium  and  French  Flanders, 
that  civic  architecture  was  most  brilliant,  cspt- 
cially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  and  eariy 
16th  century,  as  exemplified  in  the  town  halls 
of  Arras,  Audenarde,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Ghent 
and  Louvain,  and  in  some  of  the  guild  houses 

Domestic  architecture  was  at  first  of  minor 
importance.  The  homes  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  were  fortified  castles  (see  Miutakt 
Architectuhe)  ;  those  of  the  commoners  mostly 
small  and  insigmficant  houses  on  crowded 
streets.  The  14th  cenmry  witnessed  a  great 
progressive  change ;  palaces  gradually  replaced 
the  castles,  and  in  the  cities  especially  they 
were  often  of  great  elegance  (as  in  the  bouse 
of  Jacques  Coeur  at  Bourges  and  the  Hotel 
Cluny  at  Paris,  both  of  the  15th  century)  in 
France,  and  in  many  examples  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  Venice  ( Foscari  Palace,  C^'d'Oro, 
etc.).  In  these  later  Gothic  palaces  the  re- 
sources of  the  florid  late  Gothic  style  were 
freely  employed,  with  many  modifications  (eg,, 
dormer  windows  in  France,  stepped  gables  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands)  to  adapt  them 
to  their  new  functions.  In  England  the  finest 
secular  works  of  the  late  Gothic  period  were 
the  colleges  and  halls  of  the  great  universities, 
and  the  manor  houses  or  country  palaces  of 
lords  and   gentry  tmder   the   Tudor  monarchs. 

The  Modem  Gothic*—  During  the  two  mid- 
dle quarters  of  the  19th  century  there  was  a 
widespread  effort  in  Western  Europe  to  revive 
the  use  of  Gothic  forms  in  modem  architecture; 
a  movement  especially  strong  in  England,  which 
produced  not  only  many  interesting  churches 
but  also  a  large  number  of  town  halls,  court- 
houses, etc.,  in  free  versions  and  adaptations  of 
the  historic  (^thic  style  (Town  HalS  and  Assize 
Courts  at  Manchester,  the  fine  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  London,  the  far  less  successful  Law 
Courts  in  the  same  city,  etc.).  The  movement 
spread,  though  feebly,  to  the  United  States,  ap- 
pearing chiefly  in  churches,  of  which  a  few  — 
Trinity  and  Grace  cburches  and  the  lioman 
Catholic  cathedral  at  New  York  among  others — 
are  creditable  and  interesting  works.  With  the 
eclecticism  of  the  20th  century  in  America  the 
details  of  the  style  have  been  applied  to  com- 
mercial buildings,  as  in  the  Woolworth  build- 
ing at  New  York,  and  the  English  collegiate 
Gothic  very  successfully  employed  in  college 
and  university  buildings  at  New  York,  Prince- 
ton (N.  J,),  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  other  places.    See  AacHirECTUBE,  Modekk, 

Bibliography.^-  From  the  vast  literature  of 
Gothic  architecture  only  a  few  titles  can  be 
given.  For  the  general  discussion :  Cram, 
R.  A..  <The  Substance  of  Gothic'  (Boston 
1917) ;  Gonse,  L.,  <L'Art  gothique'  (Paris, 
n.  d.>;  Jackson,  T.  G..  'Gothic  Architecture' 
(Cambridge  1915)  ;  Moore,  C.  H.,  •Develop- 
ment and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture* 
(New  York  1899);  Viollet-le-Duc,  E,.  'Dic- 
tionnaire  raisonne,>  etc.  (Paris  1876).  For 
French  Gothic:  Enlart,  C,  'Uaimel  A'trAiOo- 
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gie  francaise'  (Paris  1902),  also  Goas^  Uoore 
and  Viollet-le-DuG  as  above.  For  £jigland: 
Bond,  F.,  'Cathedrals  of  Eiwland  and  Wales' 
(London  1912),  and  'Introduction  to  Enelisti 
Church  Architecture'  (ib^  1913)  ;  Moore,  C  H., 
'Medisval  Ohurch  Archnecture  of  England' 
(New  York  1912);  Parker,  *  Introduction  to 
Gothic  ArciiitectUTe'  (London  1866) ;  Rick- 
man,  T.,  'An  Attempt  to  Discrunmatc  the 
Styles,  etc'  (London  1848);  Scott  G.,  'Me- 
di»ral  Architecture'  (Lb^  1886)  ;  Van  Ren*, 
selaer,  M.  G.,  'English  Cathedrals'  (New  Vurk 
1893).  For  Germany;  Foerster.  'Deokinak 
deutscher  Baukunst'  (Leipzig  1SS5-69) ;  Hasak, 
'Die  rotnanische  uud  die  gothische  Baukunst' 
(Stuttgart  1902) ;  Lubke,  W.,  'Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  in  Germany,'  etc.  (London).  For 
Italy;  Cummings,  C.  A.,  'A  History  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Italy'  (Boston  1901)  ;  Street,  G.  E.. 
'Brick  and  Mar4)le  Ardiitecture  of  Italy'  (Lon- 
don 1872).  For  Spain:  Gade,  J.  A-.  'Cathedrals 
of  Spain'  (New  York  J911) ;  Lamperez  y 
Romea,  V.,  'Historia  de  la  arquitectura  cri»- 
Uana  Espanola'  (Madrid  1909);  Street,  G.  E.. 
revised  Sy  King,  A.  G.,  'Gothic  Architecture 
in  Spain'  (New  York  1914).  For  Belgium 
and  Holland;  Klock,  L^  'Architecktur  der 
Niederlande'  (Leiptig  1894);  Narjoui,  F., 
'Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect'  (Bo4toD 
1877)  :  Schayes.  A.  G.  B..  'Hisloire  dc  I'ar- 
chitecture  en  Belgiqne'   (Brussels  1830). 

A.  D.  F,  Hamlin, 
Professor  of  ArthiteclMrt,  ColuttMa  Vmvertity. 
GOTHIC  ART.  The  art  of  the  times  and 
the  countries  in  which  (Gothic  arctutcctare  flour- 
ished. The  term  is  ■  miGnomer,  because  cv«n 
if  the  architectural  style  were  ri^tty 
designated  'Gothic,*  the  wafl-paintingt,  met^ 
work,  etc,  of  the  time  are  not  properly  so 
described.  Still  no  other  term,  exists  for  those 
arts  which  prevailed  in  Europe  from  1 150  to  the 
bcgiiming  of  the  RisorgiDiento  in  HaXy  (aboat 
1X^5),  and  in  the  North  until  the  decided  be- 

f'nning  of  the  Renaissance  (about  1500).' 
here  are  certain  arts  of  decoratitm  which 
flourished  in  a  wonderful  way  durino'  this 
period,  while  others  attained  little  exodlencft. 
Thus  the  pottery  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
even  of  Italv  during  the  period  named  baa 
never  attracted  much  interest  in  modern  times] 
very  few  examples  of  it  remain,  and  what  little 
there  is  that  is  efTective  in  an  artistic  sense  is 
decidedly  Oriental  (Saracen  and  Moslem)  in 
character.  Glass,  too,  is  of  little  interest  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  windows,  and  apparently 
few  glass  vessels  were  made  durioff  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  metal-work  was  of 
singular  interest.  Bronze  was  not  as  cmnmon. 
as  it  has  alw^s  been  in  the  East  and  as  it  was 
to  be  in  Europe  at  a  later  period,  but  wrought 
iron  reached  a  splendid  development  in  the 
gratings,  gates,  window-bars,  etc,  of  buildings, 
and  in  the  singular  enclosures  made  for  tombs. 
Brass  was  cast  in  large  sheets  and  hammered 
smooth  and  then  engraved  with  arms  and 
legends  befitting  the  burial  slab  of  a  knight  or 
noble  lady;  silversmiths'  work  was  carrieo  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  the  common  use 
of  colored  enamels  applied  to  both  bronze  and 
to  silver  made  the  ecclesiastical  implements  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  time  extremely  rich. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  com- 
plete plate  armor  of  the  nobles  received  a 
splendid   decoration   by   means   of    reliefs   and 


etching  with  acid.  '\^ry  beautiful 
hardly  ever  woven  in  Europe  during  this  period: 
for  splendid  weaves  France,  Gennanv  and 
England  sought  the  East;  but  the  cloths  and 
linens  of  the  time  were  good  and  the  common 
use  of  embroidery  made  the  costume  of  the 
wealthy  very  splendid.  The  beauty  of  the 
costume,  both  in  color  and  in  form,  affected 
the  sculpture  of  the  time;  for,  as  the  nude  was 
hardly  ever  represented,  .the  drapery  of  the  fig- 
ures became  [he  chief  object,  with  expression 
of  face  and  gesture,  of  the  architectural  sculp- 
tors of  the  day.  Both  ioim  and  color  were 
used  freely  in  the  beautifid  ivory  carvings 
which  were  richly  painted  and  gilded. 

Sculpture  in  connection  with  architecture  is 
treated  above.  In  the  semi-architectural  condi- 
tions of  tombs  and  cenotaphs,  life-size  statues, 
usually  recumbent,  are  found  as  early  as  the 
13th  century.  These  are  of  marble  and  other 
stone;  and  it  is  quite  well  ascertained  that  ^reat 
numbers  of  statues  in  hammered  bronze  richly 
decorated  with  enamels  existed  at  one  time  in 
the  churches  of  western  Europe;  these  also 
being  of  life-size  for  the  most  part.  The  raised 
chest  or  what  seems  the  sarcophagus,  the  huge 
stone  box  which  gives  the  name  of  altar-tomb 
to  these  monuments,  often  had  its  sides  pierced 
with  niches,  and  these  occupied  by  statuettes  of 
religious  or  symbolical  meaning,  often  of  great 
beauty.  The  carvings  of  decorative  objects  are 
of  great  variety,  such  as  mirror  backs  and 
boxes  to  contain  small  mirrors,  panels  of  book 
covers  and  statuettes  of  sacred  subjects,  some- 
times IS  inches  or  more  in  height,  in 
addition  to  elaborate  bases  upon  which  they 

Painting  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  the  representation  of  human  life  and 
human  sentiment,  was  used  with  reserve  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  applied  either  to  the  walls 
of  the  church  and  the  palace,  or  to  the  vellum 
pages  of  a  manuscript  book.  On  this  account 
we  hardly  think  of  the  paintings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  having  led  up  to  that  of  modern  times: 
we  think  rather  as  the  origin  of  modem  work 
of  the  painting  of  the  14th  century  Italians,  who 
themselves  derived  much  of  their  art  directly 
from  Constantinople.  Still  there  was  a  great 
skill  showing  itself  in  those  two  ways  and  the 
comparatively  few  remains  which  exist  in 
France  and  Germany  of  the  paintings  on  walls 
and  vaults  during  the  years  before  1500  are 
worthy  (o  be  compared  with  the  splendid  minia- 
tures in  the  manuscripts.  These  last  are  not 
always  rehgious;  some  manuscripts  were  of 
history  and  poetry  and  the  illustrations  given 
to  those  boots  were  in  keeping  with  their  sub- 
There   had   been   a   great   destruction   of 


these   splendid   manuscripts,   but   manv   : 

in   public   and   private   collections,   and  n 

books  have  been  devoted  to  their  study  and  t 


the  reproduction  of  their  finest  paintings.  The 
spfdal  achievement  in  the  art  of  decoration 
was  in  the  hrilliaBt  windows  of  the  time,  but 
(or  this  subject  see  Glass;  also  (ioTHic  Ahchi- 
TECTuBE  and  Window. 

Sibliograph;.— De  Lasteyrie,    'Etudes  sur 

la  Sculpture  Franijaise  au  Moyen  Age'  (1902); 

Gonse,    <L'Art    Gothique'    (1890^;    Viollet-le- 

Duc,  'Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier  Frangais.' 
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GOTHIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITBRA- 
TURE.  The  language  of  the  Goths  is  the 
<dde3l  member  o/  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the 
Indo-Etiropean  family.  IE  is  known  ihrdUKh  a 
Visigothic  Bible  translation  of  the  4th  century 
A.D.  The  earliest  historical  indications  con- 
cerning the  home  of  the  Goths  place  them  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula  in  modem 
Poland  and  Prussia  between  Warsaw  and  Dant- 
zic.  Here  they  remained  as  late  as  150  a.d., 
but  early  in  the  following  century,  having  been 
dislodged  probably  by  the  movements  of  their 
Hunnish  neighbors,  they  appeared  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  Danube  and  on  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  in  modern  Kttmania  and 
southwestern  Russia  as  far  east  as  Odessa. 
To  the  west  on  the  Danube  were  the  Visigoths; 
to  the  east,  in  southwestern  Russia,  the  Ostro- 
goths.    In  251  they  defeated  the  Empe: 


and  Greece,  were  dr  . . 
back  to  their  seat  north  of  the  Danube.  They 
were  known  to  the  ancient  historians  and  geog- 
raphers as  Gotones  or  Golhones,  and  later  as 
Gothi,  which  points  to  the  native  name  Gutans 
or  Gutos 


faraphrasing   interpretation   of    the   Gospel    of 
ohn,  and  of  a  calendar  contained  in  fragments 


Gothic  words  and  names  of  alphabetic  symbols 
in  a  Salzburg  MS.  now  at  Vienna.  (3)  A  few 
Gothic  words  in  a  Latin  epigram,  a  large  num- 
ber of  proper  names  from  Greek  and  Latin 
sources,  and  in  old  Spanish  documents  and  in- 
scriptions. (4)  The  scanty  records  of  a  Gothic 
language,  probably  Ostrogothic,  preserved  as 
late  as  the  15th  century  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Bible  translation,  of  which  there  remain  por- 
tions of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Romans, 
I  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephcsians, 
Philippians,  Colossians_,  1  and  2  Thessalonians, 
1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  Esdras, 
Nehemiah,  is  associated  always  with  the  name 
Ulfilar  or  Ulfilas.  He  was  probably  himself  a 
Goth,  born  about  310  a.d.,  made  bishop  of  the 
Goths  341,  removed  348,  with  a  large  body  of 
his  followers  avoiding  persecution,  into  Ucesia, 
south  of  the  Danube;  died  380  or  3S1.  UlSlas 
not  only  did  the  work  of  translation,  but  he  in- 
vented an  alphabet  for  it,  using  as  a  basis  the 
Greek  uncial  alphabet  of  bis  time  with  preserva- 
tion of  its  order,  as  well  as  of  the  numerical 
and  phonetic  values  of  the  tetters.  He  adopted 
it,  however,  to  its  purpose  by  the  use  of  forms 
taken  from  the  Latin  and  Runic  alphabets, 
creating  a  system  belter  for  the  purpose  than 
either  of  the  three. 

The  inflexion  of  nouns  is  distinguished  by 
its  relatively  close  approach  to  the  original 
Indo-Euroi>ean  system.  In  its  inflection  and 
phonology  it  is  the  most  primitive  oE  the  Ger- 
manic l_angua({es.  _  Of  the  cases  it  preserves 
nominative,  vocative,  genitive,  accusative  and 
dative,  the  latter  including  the  original  instru- 
mental and  locative,  and  to  some  extent  the  ab- 
lative. 

Consult  Balg,  'Comparative  Glossary  of  the 


Skeat,  'M»so-GotfaicGlossary>  (London  1868)  ; 
Wri^t,  A.  j.,  "A  Primer  of  the  Gothic  Lan- 
guage' (Oxford  18»). 

GOTHIC    TAPESTRIES.      See  Tapeb- 

TBIES. 

GOTHS,  an  ancient  Temonic  tribe,  wbose 
earUest  known  home  wa*  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  where 
they  were  living  in  the  1st  century  after  Chritt 
Thence  the^  migrated  in  the  3d  century  to  the 
r^ons  adjoining  the  Blade  Sea.  Many  other 
tribes  were  incorporated  with  them,  and  by 
continual  advances  and  conquests  ibey  estat- 
lished,  under  Ermenric  (about  350),  the  great 
Gothic  kingdom,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  This  naturally  bron^l 
the  Goths  into  continual  contact,  on  the  west 
with  the  western  Roman  Empire,  and  on  tUe 
east  with  the  Eastern  empire  as  centred  at  Ccni- 
stantinoide.  About  the  year  369  internal  com- 
motions produced  the  division  of  the  great 
Gothic  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 

Cs  (eastern  Goths),  on  the  shores  of  the 
k  Sea,  from  the  E)on  to  the  Dnieper,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  (western  Goths), 
from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Danube.  About  the 
year  375  vast  multitudes  of  the  Htms  and  of 
the  Alans,  which  latter  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Huns,  poured  out  of  A^ia,  and  drove  back 
the  Ostrogoths  upon  the  Visigoths.  The  Goths 
obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  Valens 
to  settle  in  Thnce,  but  were  driven  to  rebellion 
tnr  the  oniresalon  of  tfae  imperial  governor.  In 
the  war  which  ensued  Valens  himself  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  them  at  Adrianople  in  378. 
The  _  Emperor  Tbeodosius  incorporated  the 
(^thic  army  into  his  legions,  and  henceforth 
they  had  an  important  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Constantinople.  After  many  vicissitudes  tfae 
Ostrogoths  obtained  a  settlement  in  Paanonia 
and  Slavonia,  but  not  till  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  453.  The  Visigoths  in 
process  of  time  obtained  a  degree  of  power 
which  excited  alarm  in  Greece  and  Italy.  In 
360  Alaiic  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  laid 


Italy  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
and  by  that  measure  brought  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  tLe  Roman  Empire,  since  Stilicho,  the 
Roman  general,  could  only  obtain  a  victory 
over  Alaric  at  Verona  (i.i  403)  by  withdrawing 
all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  Alaric  himself  soon  returned  to  Italj", 
and  sacked  Rome  in  409.  and  a  second  time  in 
4ia  In  552  the  Goths  in  Italy  were  finally 
overthrown  in  battle  and  expelled  from  the 
peninsula  by  Narses.  general  of  Tustinian.  The 
Visignths  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  king- 
dom, called  Gothia,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  of  which,  toward  the  end  of 
the  5tfa  century,  Provence.  Languedoc  and 
Catalonia  were  the  principal  provinces,  and 
Toulouse  the  seat  of  government.  The  last 
king,  Roderick,  died  in  711  in  battle  against  the 
Moors  after  which  the  Goths  became  merged  in 
the  Spanish  kingdoms.  Since  the  lime  of  Con- 
stantine,  Christianity  appears  to  have  taken 
root  among  the  Goths,  whence  a  Gothic  bishop 
Is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nicsca,  32S  a.d.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  Arian,  like  that  of  their  protector  Valens, 
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and  their  bishop  Ulfilas,  The  intraductioQ  of 
Christianity  among  these  Guths,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  dwell  in  K  near  and  even 
amonfj;  civilized  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
greatly  contributed  to  raising  them  in  civiliza- 
tion above  the  other  Gecman  tribes.  Consult 
Bradley,  'The  Story  of  the  Goths'  (New 
York  1888) ;  'Cambridge  Mediaval  History> 
(Vol.  I,  New  York  1911).  S«  Gothic  Lan- 
guage AND  LtTEaATURE;  OsTHOGOTHs;  SEPn- 
MANiA ;   Ulfilas  ;   Visigoths. 

GOTTENBURG.got'ten-boora  GOTHEN- 
BURG, or  GOTEBORG  (Swetfish  Goteborg, 
or  Goiheborg ;  Latin,  Gothoburgttm),  Sweden, 
seaport,  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in  respect  to 
population  and  trade,  25  per  ceot  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  beuig  done  here,  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name:  situated  on 
the  Gota,  five  miles  from  its  month,  255  milM 
west -southwest  of  Stockholm.  It  has  a  dry 
dock  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  five  miles  of 
quayage;  and  the  completion  of  the  Gota  Canal 
and  also  the  railway  facilities  have  greatly  in- 
creased its  commercial  importance.  Alil^oush 
founded  in  1618,  by  Gustavns  Adolphns,  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  nnmerous  fireSj  is 
quite  raodem  —  the  streets  are  at  n^ 
angles  and  the  houses  well  built.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity attended  by  2,000  students,  and  a  library 
of  liO,000  volumes.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude iron,  steel,  machinery,  sail-cloth,  linen 
and  leather,  and  there  are  oil-presses,  cot- 
ton-mills, dye-works  and  building-yards,  at 
which  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  are 
launched ;  the  most  important  industrial  es- 
lablislimenta  are  tobacco  ^  factories,  porter 
breweries  and  sugar-refineries.  The  trade  is 
very  extensive,  the  harbor  being  excellent  and 
generally  free  from  ice.  Its  commercial  im- 
portance dates  from  the  Continental  blockade 
of  1806,  when  it  became  the  chief  British  depot 
in  northern  Europe.  The  chief  exports  are 
iron  ores,  wood,  pulp,  grain,  dairy  produce, 
cattle,  matches  and  soap;  the  chief  imports 
coal,  iron,  bacon,  silk,  linen,  cotton  goods, 
petroleum,  machinery  and  implements  and  sail. 
Among  social  reforms  the  town  is  noted  foe 
its  licensing  system  (see  Gothembubg  System). 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consulate. 
Pop.  178,875. 

GtSTTERDAMMERUNa,iget''ier-dcm'me- 
roong;   'the  twiiight,  or  gathering  nightfall  of 


at  the  Bayreuth  Festival  1)  Aug,  1876,  and  in  the 
United  Sutes  at  New  York,  25  Jan.  1888.  The 
subject  ol  the  opera  is  what  is  called  in  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  the  Raattarok,  or  end  of 
the  world.  This  was  brought  about  largely  by 
the  admission  of  Loke,  the  god  of  evil  asd  mis- 
chief, into  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  It 
was  through  Loke  that  Balder,  the  bright  and 
good  god,  was  slain  and  flung  down  into  the 
abodes  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death.  Confusion 
throughout  the  universe  is  the  consequence.  The 
sun  and  moon  are  swallowed  by  giants;  con- 
tinuous winters  rage  without  an  intervening 
summer ;  the  earth  trembles  in  the  throes  of 
earthquakes.  Mountains  topple  down  with  a 
crash;  the  Fenriswolf  breaks  its  chains  and 
fetters.  The  Midgsrd  serpent  writhes  lo  fret 
free;  the  ship  Naglfar,  built  of  the  iiuger-naiU 
of  dead  men,  passes  over  the  sea,  filled  with 


S'ants  of  the  frost  and  mountain;  Loke  leads 
e  hosts  of  Hel  and  bursts  upon  the  scene. 
The  powers  of  evil  rush  to  the  battlefield 
Vigrio,  while  Heioidal  blows  his  Gjallarhom, 
Odin  seeks  the  giants  for  advice,  the  other 
gods  as  well  as  the  heroes  of  Valhal  arm  them- 
selves and  sail);  forth,  and  the  battle  tteginl. 
While  the  fight  is  still  raging  the  immortal  god 
Surt  flings  light  and  flame  over  the  world,  and 
the  earth,  reduced  to  ashes,  sinks  beneath  the 
watery  waste.  See  Nibelukgenukd  ;  Ragmarok 
and  Scandinavian  Uythology. 


GOTTFRIED  (gol'fred)  OF  STHASS- 
BURG,  German  poet;  probably  b.  Strassburg, 
about  1200.  He  was  not,  like  most  of  the 
Minnesingers  (mirustrels)  of  his  age,  a  noble. 
Besides  many  lays,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
great  cblvalnc  poem,  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  de- 
'  red  from  a  Celtic  original,  but  possessing  as 
ich  originality  of  character  as  any  other  Ger- 


rived  from  a  Celtic  original,  but  possessini 
*!  originality  of  character  as  any  othe 

classical  work.     For  grace,  eleeanc.  

vivacity  of  description,  richness  of  coloring  and 
melody  of  versification,  this  work  stands  alone 
in  old  German  literature.  It  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  later  Hierature  and  furnished  the 
theme  for  one  of  Wagner's  greatest  operas. 
There  are  two  good  editions  of  this  work;  that 
of  Bechstdn  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart  1881)  and 
Golther's  edition  in  'Deutsche  National-Litlera- 
lBr,>  Vol  IV  (Berlin  1888).  The  translation 
into  modem  German  by  W.  HertK  (2d  ed.,  Ber- 
lin 1894)  is  considered  the  superior  of  all 
others.  For  Gottfried's  life  consult  Berge- 
mana,  <Das  hofische  Leben  nach  Gottfried  von 
StrBsriwn:'  (Halle  1876);  Hddingsfeld,  M., 
'Gottfried  von  Strassburg  als  Schiller  Hart- 
manns  von  Ane'  (Rostock  1886) ;  Schmidt,  C., 
'1st  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  Strassburger 
Stadtsdirciber  gewesen'  (Strassburg  1876) ; 
Stiebeling,  Karl,  'Stiiistische  Untersuchungm 
uber  Gottfried  von  Strassburg*  (Leipng  190S). 

GOTTHEIL,  gfifhlL  OiuUt,  American 
rabbi :  b.  Pinne,  Posen,  28  Uay  1827 ;  d.  New 
York,  IS  April  1903.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Beriin  and  Bonn.  In  1855  he 
was  elected  assistant  rabbi  at  the  Beriin  Re- 
form Temple,  and  in  1861  received  a  call  to 
the  congregation  of  British  Jews,  Manchester, 
England,  where  he  spent  13  years  of  effective 
work,  in  1873  he  was  invited  to  the  temple 
Emanu  El,  of  New  York,  first  OA  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adier,  and  then,  on  the  tat- 
ter's retirement,  as  sole  rabbi.  In  tus  new  field 
his  activity  rapidly  developed ;  under  his  personal 
impetus  the  Emanu  El  Preparatory  School  and 
the  Jewish  Ministers'  Assoaation  were  founded. 
and  continued  for  some  years.  He  organised 
the  Emanu  El  Sisterhood  of  Personal  Service, 
which,  adopted  by  many  other  congregations, 
has  become  a  successful  feature  of  communal 
benevolence.  A  favorite  speaker  at  public 
gatherings,  his  enthusiasm,  s^pathy  and  broad 
culture  did  much  lo  win  recognition  for  bis 
coreligionists.  In  his  last  years  he  was  an 
ardent  champion  of  Dr.  Heriel's  movement  to 
secure  a  place  of  shelter  for  persecuted  Jews, 
the  latest  development  of  the  Zionistic  idea. 
Besides  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews, 
his  pubUshed  works  include  a  bymnbook  and 
'Sun  and  Shield,'  a  book  o£  daily  devotion,  in 
both  of  which  he  drew  largely  from  non-Jewish- 
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GOTTMBIL,    Kichard    Junta    Horatio, 

American  Semitic  scholar ;  b.  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, 13  Oct.  1862.  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1881,  studied  also  at  Beriin,  Tubinften 
and  Leiptig,  and  became  professor  of  Semitic 
laoKuagcs  in  Columbia,  director  of  the  Oriental 
section  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  1896 
and  (1898)  jiresident  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Zionists,  of  whose  principles  lie  is  an 
active  exponent.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
reniral  committee  of  the  general  organization. 
He  became  an  editor  of  the  'Jewish  Encyclo- 
Media>  in  1901,  and  published  <The  Syriac 
Grammar  of  Mar  Elia  of  Zobha>  (ife?); 
'Selections  from  the  Syriac  Julian  Romance' 
(1906) ;  'Zionism'  (1914).  He  wrote  many 
articles  on  Oriental  and  Jewish  questions  for 
newspaiKrs  and  reviews^  edited  the  'Columbia 
University  Oriental  Series,'  and  the  'Semitic 
Study  Series.'  He  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  ana  treasurer  of  the 
American  committee  for  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions  and  chairman  of  its  committee 
on  publications.  He  is  a  son  of  G.  (jottheil 
(q.v). 

GOTTHBLF,  gdt'helf,  JeremiM.  See 
Brrzius,  Albekt. 

G6TTINGBN,  ^et'ting-fo,  Germany,  town 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Leitie,  59  miles  south-southeast  of 
Hanover.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  once  famous  for  its  forlificaeions.  It  con- 
tains a  ra'mnasium,  trade  school,  training  school 
for  teachers,  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  the 
Anatomic  Museiun,  with  its  famous  collection 
of  schools.  It  contains  a  noted  university, 
founded  in  1734.  Gottingen  belonged  to  the 
Hanseatic  League  and  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
until  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  woolen  tissues,  tobacco, 
leather,  sugar,  chemicals,  bologna  sausages, 
paper,  hooks  and  scientific  and  musical  instru- 
ments.   Pop.  37.594. 

G6TTINGEN,  Universi^  of,  or  QBOSG- 
AUGUST  UNIVERSITY,  (krman  institu- 
tion, was  founded  by  George  II  of  England, 
known  also  as  Georg  August,  Elector  of  Han- 
over. The  plan  of  the  school  was  outlined  as 
early  as  1732,  was  established  in  1734  and 
opened  in  1737.  lis  organization  was  perfectea 
w  Von  MiincMiausen,  who  for  many  years 
directed  its  destinies.  Its  popularity  decreased 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  seven  professors : 
AJbrecht,  Dahlmann,  Ewald,  (jCrvinus,  the  two 
Grimms  and  Weber,  for  political  reasons,  but 
it  has  recovered  itself  since  1866,  and  has  in- 
creased with  remarkable  rapidity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  having  about 
3000  students  in  1914,  and  several  eminent 
names  among  its  professors.  The  principal 
building,  to  which  William  IV  of  England  con- 
tributed £3,000.  was  completed  in  1837,  There 
is  a  large  number  of  laboratories,  clinics,  etc, 
connected  with  the  university  and  also  a  mu- 
seum with  extensive  and  valuable  collections, 
an  observatory,  a  welt-equipped  school  of  anat- 
omy, botanical  gardens  and  a  library  of  about 
600,000  printed  volumes  and  nearly  6,000  manu- 
scnpts.  It  has  also  a  pedagogical  seminary, 
a  gymnasium  which  dates  from  the  I6th  cen- 
tury, a  museum,  an  art  gallery  of  German  and 
Flemish  pictures.  Consult  Putl«r,  Saalfield  and 
Oesterley,     *Dic     Georg- August     Universitat' 


(Gottingen  1838),  and  Chronik  der  Ceorg- 
Augusl-Unwrnlat  (annually). 

GOTTSCHALK.  g5t'shalk.  Louis  Moreau, 
American  pianist  and  composer :  b.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  8  May  1829;  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazd,  18  Dec.  1869,  He  studied  in  Paris  and 
after  his  return  to  the  United  Slates  in  1853 
became  the  most  popular  pianist  in  America. 
His  playing  was  confined  to  his  own  composi- 
tions. He  traveled  extensively  in  Mexico,  Uie 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  was 
taken  fatally  ill,  while  playing  at  Rio  Janeiro 
his  btesi  work,  <La  Morte.' 

GOTZ  von  BERLICHINGBN.  See 
Besuchincen.  Gotz  von. 

GOUCHER  COLLEGE,  Baltimore,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  teaming  for  women.  It  was 
£rst  Icnown  as  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more, and  was  founded  under  tluit  name  in 
1844  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1910  it  took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  John  and  Mrs.  Mary  Gaucher,  whose 
gifts  contributed  largely  to  the  foundation  of 
the  institution.  Dr.  Goucber  was  also  president 
of  t&e  college  from  I890-190a  The  principal 
buildings  are  Goucher  Hall.  Bennett  Hall  and 
Catberuie  Hooper  Hall,  There  are  tdso  dormi- 
tories and  fine  libraries  and  laboratories.  The 
degree  of  B.A  is  the  only  one  given,  A  college 
course  for  teachers  and  graduate  courses  are 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  teaching  9taS  numbers  55  and 
the  students  712.  There  arc  about  27.000  v<J- 
umes  in  the  library.  The  president  is  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Westley  Gmh. 

OOUGB,  the  ground  up  clay-like  material 
produced  by  the  rubbing  of  one  wall  of  a  fault 
(q.v.)  against  the  other.  Selvage  is  another 
terra  for  the  same  thing,  and  breccia  (q.v.)  is 
used  to  denote  coarser  material  of  the  same 

GOUGH,  g6f  John  Bartholomew,  Ameri- 
can temperance  lecturer:  b.  Sandgale,  Kent, 
England,  22  Aug.  1817:  d.  Frankford,  Pa.,  18 
Feb.  1886.  He  came  to  America  in  1829  and  two 
years  later  became  a  bookbinder  in  New  York. 
Falling  into  dissipation,  be  lost  regular,  em- 
ployment and  was  reduced  to  giving  recitations 
and  singing  comic  songs  at  low  grog  shops.  In 
1842  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  temperance 
meeting  and  take  the  pledge;  and  he  then 
made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  reform,  but  to 
influence  others  to  do  likewise.  Save  for  a 
short  relapse,  a  few  months  later,  his  pledge 
was  kept,  and  ere  long,  as  a  temperance  lec- 
turer, he  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Kublic  speakers  in  America  and  England,  which 
e  visited  on  temperance  tours  1853-55,  1857-60 
and  1878.  _  In  later  life  he  handled  literary  and 
social  topics  as  well  as  temperance  themes  iti 
his  lectures.  He  published  an  'Autobiography' 
(1846;  enlarged  1870);  'Orations'  (1854); 
'Temperance  Lectures'  (1879);  'Sunlight  and 
Shadow,  or  Gleanings  from  My  Life  Work' 
(1880). 

QOUIN,  goo'3A,  SiB  Jean  Lomer,  Cana- 
dian statesman :  b.  Grondines.  Quebet^  19  March 
1862.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Laval  Universily, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  engaged  in 
the  practise  of  his  profession  in  Montreal.  He 
was  firit  relumed  to  the  provincial  legislature 
in   1897,  was  appointed  minister  of  works  in 
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1900  and  has  been_premier  of  the  province  since 
1905.  HU  administration  bas  since  that  time 
been  sustained  at  three  sticcessive^  general  deC" 
tions.  He  is  an  ofEcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1913. 

GOUJON.  goo-ihon'.  Jean,  French  sculptor 
and  architect:  b.  Paris,  1515;  d.  about  1570. 
He  was  employed  with  Pierre  Lesoot,  architect 
of  the  Ijauvrc,  on  the  restorations  of  Saint  Ger- 
main t'AuxeiTois,  lS42-44;'and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  II,  decorated  the  Chateau  d'Anet 
for  the  lung  and  Diana  of  Poitiers.  To  him  is 
ascribed  what  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of 
Frendi  sculpture,  the  'Huntress  Diana,'  now 
in  the  Louvre  collection,  and  the  fountain  of 
the  Innocents  at  Paris  was  aiso  his  woric 


1805;  d.  S<^ton,  15  Dec  1666.  He  was  gradu 
ated  at  Harvard  1825.  and  in  1856  become  visit- 
ing physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. His  strong  sdenti&c  tastes  led  him  to 
take, Up  investigations  in  botany,  zoology  and 
conchology,  and  in  tbe  latter  branch  be  became 
one  of  we  most  eminent  authorities  in  the 
whole  world.  He  published  'System  of  Nat- 
ural Hi  sloiy*  (1833);  'Invertebrate  Animals  of 
Massachusetts'  (1841);  'Otia  Conchologica' 
(1863) ;  'Ptinciplea  of  Zoology*  (with  Aga&siz, 
1848). 


d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  26  Nov.  1895.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1844  and  pursued  the 
scientific  stitdy  of  astronomy  at  several  foreign 
observatories,  returning  to  America  in  1846. 
In  1851  he  assumed  charge  of  the  longitude 
department  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  perfected  methods  for  determininE  the 
longitude  telegraphically.  By  1866,  20  lonKi- 
tudes  in  the  United  States  had  thus  been  deter- 
mined. He  was  director  of  the  national  ob- 
servatory at  Cordova,  Argentina,  187(^85,  and 
there  completed  three  ejttensLve  star  catalogues, 
and  conducted  meteorological  and  dimatological 
investigations.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Aslroruimicat  Jom-noi  (1849-61)  and  pub- 
lished 'On  the  Trans-Atlantic  Longitude,  as 
Determined  by  the  Coast  Survey'  (1369); 
•Uranometria  Argentina'    (1879),  etc. 

GOULD,  Slain  Ralaton  Lovell,  American 
economist ;  b,  Ushawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  15 
Aug,  1860.  He  was  graduated  from  Victoria 
University,  was  Fellow  (1882-84)  and  lecturer 
(1892-97)  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 


and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of  Ne  ■  York, 
and  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  In  1901-02  he  was  lec- 
turer on  political  economy  at  Columbia  and  was 
cit:f  chamberlain  of  New  York  I902-O4.  He  is 
active  in  financial,  philanthropical  and  church 
affairs  and  reform  movements  in  New'  York. 
He  has  written  'The  Housing  of  Working 
People';  'Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic' ;  "The  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor 
Traffic';  'The  Social  Condition  of  Labor.' 


chiefly  in  connection  with  his  large  railway  in- 
leresls,  particularly  as  president,  from  1886, 
of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad, 
from  1892  to  1913  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  of  New  York,  and  from  1893  of  the 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  and  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  He  is  a  director  of  many 
other  railroads  and  is  connected  with  several 
industrial  enterprises. 


for  magaiines  and 
newspapers  and  at  one  time  very  popular  as  a 
verse  writer.  Her  verse  is  simple  and  pleasant 
and  of  a  high  moral  tone.  She  published 
"Gathered  Leaves'  (1846) ;  'The  Diosma' 
(1851);  'Hymns  and  Poems  for  Children' 
(1854);  'The  Golden  Vase';  'The  Youth's 
Coronal'  (1850);  'The  Mother's  Dream' 
(1853),  etc.  'The  Snow-Flake'  and  'The 
Frost*  are  still  remembered  and  quoted  among 
her  poems. 

GOULD,  Helen  Miller.  See  Shepabd, 
Heixn  Miller  ((Jouuj). 

GOULD,  Jay,  American  financier:  h.  Rox- 
bufv,  N.  Y,,  27  May  1836;  d.  New  York,  2  Dec. 
1892.  He  was  brought  up  to  labor  on  his 
father's  farm;  and  was  for  a  short  time  a 
student  at  Hobart  College.  Here  he  learned 
surveying.  After  making  surveys  of  Ulster, 
Albany  and  Delaware  counties,  he  published  a 
'History  of  Delaware  County*  in  1856,  and  in 
.l:.    ^^j.   engaged    in    the_  luinber   and 


tanning  business  in  western  New  York,  (Uspos- 
ing  of  his  interests  prior  to  the  panic  of  1857. 
After  engaging  in  banking  for  a  few  months 
he  became  interested  in  railroads.  This  was 
directly  after  die  panic  of  1857.  His  first 
speculation  was  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad  from 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Rutland,  Vt.  He  himself  be- 
came president,  treasurer  and  superintendent 
of  the  road.  Soon  afterward  he  effected  a 
consolidation  of  his  road  with  the  Rensselaer 
and  Saratoga  line,  withdrew  his  <a.pital.  re- 
moved lo  New  York,  opened  a  broker's  office 
and  began  dealing  in  Eric  stocks  and  bonds. 
His  aim  was  to  gain  control  of  the  Erie.  This 
he  did  by  depressing  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
then  buying  it  in.  In  association  with  James 
Fisk,  Jr,  he  entered  the  directoiy  of  the  com- 
pany, was  elected  president,  while  Fisk  became 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  On  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  company,  1872,  lie  lost  ofBcial 
connection  with  iL  His  manipulation  of  Erie 
Motk  was  the  first  of  many  similar  speculations 
by  which  be  obtained  control  of  several  great 
railroad  sy.stems.  His  method  was  to  depress 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  road  he  sought 
to  control  and  lo  buy  it  in  while  at  a  low  ebb. 
He  then  invested  in  the  Pacific  railroad^  secured 
control  of  several  lines,  built  branches  and 
effected  combinations  which  resulted  in  the 
cstahlisbment  of  what  is  known  as  the  'Gould 
system."  Jay  (iould  and  his  partner,  Fisk,  in 
1869  entered  into  a  scheme  to  corner  the  gold 
market  of  New  York  and  this  resulted  in  the 
financial  crisis  and  panic  known  as  "Black 
Friday"  (q.v.).  The  attempt  netted  them  about 
$11,000,000.     He  controlled  about  10,000  milct 
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of  railroad  in  1880,  and  by  merging  several 
competing  telegraph  lines  formed  the  Western 
Union  system  in  18S1.  In  this  year  he  also 
gained  control  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railroad. 

GOULD,  John,  English  naturalist:  b. 
Lyme,  Dorsetshire,  14  Sept.  1804;  d.  London, 
3  Feb.  1831.  His  reputation  as  a  taxidermist 
procured  him  the  post  of  curator  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  in  \827, 
and  in  1832  he  published  <A  Centun'  of  Birds 
from  the  Himalayan  Mountains.'  He  next  im- 
dertook  a  work  of  much  more  extensive  charac- 
ter, entitled  the  'Birds  of  Europe,'  published 
1832-37.  Thb  was  followed  by  <Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia' 1842-48;  'Mammals  of  Australia'  (1859); 
'Monograph  of  the  Trochilidac,  or  Family  of 
Hummmg  Birds'  (1850);  'Monograph  of  the 
Odontopnorirue,  or  Partridges  of  Ainerica,'  etc. 

GOULD,  Sabine  Birinc.  See  Baking 
GoDLD,  Sabine. 

GOULD,  ThoniM  R^  American  sculptor: 
b.  Boston,  1818;  d.  1881.  He  was  a  pupU  of 
Seth  Cheney,  of  Boston,  and  there  established 
his  first  studio.  From  1868  he  was  in  Florence, 
Italy.  His  works  include  a  statue  of  Hancock 
in  the  Lexington  town-hall;  portrait-busts  of 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Emerson  and  Gov.  Jc^ 
A.  Andrew:  and  the  ideal  statues  *The  West 
Wind,'  in  tne  Mercantile  Library,  Saint  Louis, 
'Christ'  and  'Satan.'  Other  important  worics 
are  a  statue  in  bronze  of  King  Kamehameha  I, 
Honolulu,  and  <A  Puritan'  on  the  Commotf  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Consult  Tudcerman,  'Book 
of  flie  Artists'  (New  York  186?). 

GOUNOD,  goo'no',  Charlo  Pnngois, 
French  composer:  b.  Paris,  17  June  1818;  d. 
Saint  Ooud,  18  Oct  1%)3.  He  began  his  studies 
in  the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Halivy,  Le 
Sueur  and  Paer,  and  carried  the  Rome  prize 
with  his  canuta  'Fernando'  in  1849.  While 
in  Rome  he  made  Italian  CThurch  music  his 
chief  study.  His  mass  in  the  style  of  Pales- 
irina,  which  he  composed  in  Vienna  in  1843 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  the  first  fruits 
of  this  study.  On  arriving  at  Paris  he  took 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  church  of  the  Mis- 
sions Etrangeres,  and  produced  no  original 
work  until  April  1851,  when  his  first  opera, 
'Sappho,'  appeared.  Gounod's  next  production 
was  the  five-act  opera,  'The  Bleeding  Nun*  ('La 
Nonne  sanglante')  (1854).  Following  this  was 
the  comic  opera  founded  on  Moliere's  *Le 
Midecin  ma1gr«  lui'  (1858),  and  the  grand 
o^ia  'Faust  et  Marguerite,'  which  latter  was  a 
signal  success  and  was  produced  with  much  en- 
thusiasm in  all  the  more  important  opera  houses 
of  Europe.  Even  in  Germany,  the  home  of  the 
Faust  legend  in  music  and  poetry,  the  original- 
ity and  wealth  of  melody  of  Gounod's  music, 
together  with  his  powerful  orchestration,  were 
so  manifest  above  all  else  in  the  opera,  that  his 
Faust  became  a  favorite  with  the  pubhc.  Later 
operas  of  his  were  'Philemon  el  Baucis'  (1860), 
which  was  not  popular;  'La  Reine  de  Saba' 
(1862) ;  'Mireille'  (1864) ;  'Romfo  et  julietie' 
(1867),  which  was  favorably  received  tn  every 
opera  house  of  (iermany;  'Polyeucte'  (after 
(Tomeille's  drama),  which  was  a  failure;  nnally 
the  comic  opera,  'Onq  Mars'  (1877),  and  the 
last  of  his  grand  operas,  'Le  Tribul  of  Zamora,' 
which  was  well  received.     Besides  these  oper- 


atic   compositions    he    wrote    much    reli^ous  , 

music,   notably   the    'Redemption,'    which   was  I 

performed  in  En^and  and  later  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  very  popular  in  the  United  Stales. 
He  also  produced  at   Brussels  his    'Mors  et  I 

Vila,'  and  in  addition  wrote  cantatas,  sym- 
phonies, pieces  for  the  piano  and  numerous 
songs.  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War 
(1870-71)  he  resided  in  England  where  he 
formed  the  Gounod  Choir,  a  chonis  of  mixed 
voices,  whose  concerts  were  widely  popular. 
Consult  Bellaigue,  C,  '(Gounod'  (Paris  1910) ; 
Qaretie,  'Portraits  Contanporains'  (1875) ; 
Voss,  '£in  Lebensbild'  (1895) ;  Hillemacher, 
P.  L.,  '(Gounod'  (Paris  1905)  ;  Imbert,  H., 
'Charles  (Sounod'  (Paris  1907) ;  Prudhomme, 
J.  G.,  '(ioimod:  Sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres'  (2  vols^ 
Paris  1911);  Tolhurst,  H.,  '(kninod'  (New 
York  1904)  ;  Paguerre,  'Charles  Gounod,  si 
■  '-890):  Boret,  'Char'  " 
s  Works'   (1890). 


1883.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Ary 
SchefFer  and  achieved  success  by  his  powers 
as  a  portrait  and  genre  painter.  His  most 
famous  picture;  *Mme.  Roland's  Last  Day  in 
Prison,'  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  father, 
Adolpb  Goupil,  did  taadt  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  French  art  into  this  country; 
well  known  throu^oat  Europe  as  a  Parisian 

B'cture  dealer,  he  opened  a  branch  bouse  in 
ew  York. 

GOURA,  gow'ra,  any  one  of  a  gronp  of 
large,  handsomely  dressed  pigeons  of  New 
Gumea,  constitutine  the  genus  Go»ra  and 
distinguished  by  their  fan-like  crests  — the 
crowned  pigeons.  These  birds  are  found  near 
open  or  cultivated  lands,  ranging  near  the 
ground  in  small  flocks  and  feeding  on  buds, 
seeds,  berries  and  other  fruits,  and  on  worms, 
snails  and  insects.  In  addition  to  the  cooing 
heard  in  the  nuptial  season,  they  utter  harsh, 
trumpet-like  cries.  During  the  heat  of  (he  day, 
or  when  alarmed,  they  hide  in  the  thickest 
jungle.  Theymake  rude  nests  and  lay  only  one 
white  egg.  The  best-known  species  (G.  coro- 
nata)  is  a  beautiful  bird  as  large  as  a  small 
turkey.  It  is  sometimes  kept  among  poultn', 
and  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  The  lovely 
crests  of  these  lageons  form  the  millinery  orna- 
ment *gonra,>  and  the  birds  were  threatened 
with  extinction  on  accoimt  of  the  demand  for 
these  feathers  until  lately  put  tmder  adequate 
protection. 

GOURAHI,  goo'r9-ml    See  Gokahy. 

GOURD,  gCrd   or  goord,  a  plant  of  the 

f;nus  Cuturbila  or  Lofenaria,  or  its  fruit.  In 
urope  the  name  is  given  generally  to  pump- 
kins, si^uashes,  melons,  etc.,  but  in  America  it 
is  restricted  to  those  with'  hard-sldnned,  thin- 
fleshed,  inedible  fruits,  cultivated  for  ornament 
or  because  their  excavated  shells  are  useful  as 
dippers,  etc.     See  Calabash    (iouwi;   Cvcvk- 


The  Hebrew  word  translated  gourd  in  Scrip- 
ture is  apparentlv  so  much  akin  to  the  Greek 
word  kiki.  used  by  Dioscorides  for  the  castor- 
oil  plant  (RiciHUS  communis),  that  the  "gourd* 
of  Scripture  was  probably  that  species.  It  is  a 
eupborbiaceous  plant.  The  wild  gourd  of  Scrip- 
ture was  a  wild  vine  —  that  is,  was  proctmibeat 
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and  had  tendrils.  It  moreover  produced  'death 
in  the  pot*  discoverable  in  a  moment  by  the 
taste.  It  was  probably  either  the  colocynlh 
(Citrullui  coloeyttthis)  or  the  squirting  cucum- 
ber (Momordica  elaterium). 

GOURD-SEED.   A  AsLSee  Biackhous. 

GOURD-WORM,  the  fluke-worm   (q.v,) 
whirh  affects  the  livers  of  sheep. 

GOUSGAND,  goor'giti'  Gaspard,  Baton 
DE,  French  generaht.  Versailles,  14  SepL  1783; 
d.  25  July  1852.  Entering  the  army  as  lieutenant 
o£  artillery  in  1802  he  distinguished  himself  in 
several  important  battles,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Brienne  saved  Napoleon's  life  from  the  Cos- 
sacks. He  subsequently  became  Napoleon's 
adjutant,  and  as  his  confidential  secretary  ac- 
companied him  to  Saint  Helena,  but  for  vari- 
ous political  reasons  left  htm  in  1818.  He  was 
subsequently  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe  and 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  in 
1841.  In  the  previous  year  he  was  made  one 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  bring  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  from  Saint  Helena  to 
France.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  Na- 
poleon and  unreasonably  jealous  of  those  who 
attended  upon  the  emperor  in  bis  exile.  He 
assisted  Napoleon  in  writing  his  'M^oires* 
and  was  the  author  of  *La  campagne  de  1815' ; 
'U^oires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  France 
sous  Napoleon>  (1822-23);  'Reputation  de  la 
vie  de  Napoleon  par  Sir  Walter  Scott>  (1827)  ; 
and  a  remarkable  journal  kept  during  his  stav 
at  Saint  Helena,  but  which  remained  in  MSS. 
till  1898.  An  English  translation  of  selections 
from  the  journal  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Latimer 
(q.v,)  appeared  in  1903.  The  work  is  exceed- 
in^y  nroHx,  but  of  great  value,  since  il  records 
■with  me  minuteness  of  Pepys,  or  the  precision 
of  Boswell,  the  inddenls  of  daily  life  and  the 
conversations  of  the  fallen  emperor.  In  no 
other  work  can  the  personal  side  of  Napoleon  - 
be  so  well  studied  as  in  Gourgand's  journal.  ' 
An  entire  chapiter  is  given  to  the  emperor's 
criticisms  on  hts  own  action  at  Waterloo,  and 
of  equal  interest  are  his  judgments  concerning 
other  great  commanders  from  Qesar's  times  to 
his  own.  His  opinions  regarding  English  char- 
acter are  essentially  French  in  their  character 
and  amusing  from  their  entire  misconception  of 
it  But  in  this  journal  we  are  shown  Napoleon's 
conversation  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, insignificant  or  important,  and  always  with 
the  frankest  egotism. 

GOURGUBS,      goorg,      Domiaiane     de. 
French   soldier  and   adventurer:    b.    Mont-<' 


Italy,  where  he  was  serving  in  the 

MarSchal  de  Strozri   (1557),  he  was 

Icmned  to  the  galleys  and  in   1559  his  ship 


rmy  of   MarSchal   de   Strozzi    (1557),  hi 

mdcmned  to  the  galleys  and  in  1559  hi:, .^ 

was  taken  by  the  Turks;  the  Turkish  ship  ii 


turn  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
who  set  him  at  liberW.  After  many  voyages  to 
Africa  and  South  America  he  signalized  his 
name  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  Spaniards  of 
Fort  San  Mateo,  who  under  Menendei  had  mas- 
sacred the  Huguenots  of  Fort  Caroline,  Florida. 
He  razed  Fort  Mateo  and  killed  in  battle  or 
hanged  every  Spaniard  he  found  there.  Con- 
sult Parkman,  'Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World*   (Boston  1903). 

GOURLAY,  Robert  Flemine,  Upper  Can- 
ada  reformer:   b,    Ceres,   Fifeshire,   Scotland, 


1778;  d.  Edinbun*,  1863.  Before  settling  in 
Canada  at  Kingston  in  1817  he  had  agitated  for 
a.  reform  of  die  poor  laws  in  Great  Britain. 
His  attacks  on  the  land  system  of  Upper  Can- 
ada brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment; in  1818  he  was  twice  indicted  before  a 
jury  and  acquitted,  and  recourse  was  dten  had 
to  ;)rovi3ions  of  an  Alien  Act  of  1804,  under 
which  foreigners  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  unless  they  could  prove  their  inno- 
cence. On  his  refusal  to  leave  the  country  he 
was  arrested  at  Niagara,  and  after  being  im- 
prisoned for  seven  months  was  brought  to  trial 
and  sentenced  to  banishment,  in  August  1819. 
He  relumed  to  the  province  in  1856  and  resided 
there  for  a  few  years. 

GOURNAY,  Jean  Oande  Marie  Vincent, 
Seicneub  de,  French  economist :  b.  Saint  Malo. 
March  1712;  d.  27  June  1759.  He  received  his 
first  ideas  on  economics  from  his  father,  a 
merchant  of  Saint  Mala  Naturally  these  ideas 
were  based  upon  commerce  and  exchange 
rather  than  on  agriculture.  These  early  opin- 
ions were  reinforced  and  developed  by  Gour- 
nay's  long  residence  in  Cadiz  (1730-44),  and 
by  his  journeys  to  Hamburg,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land. He  soon  acquired  a  fortune  quite  suffi- 
cient for  his  moderate  tastes.  He  settled 
down  in  Paris.  The  friendship  of  Machault 
and  Trudaine  readiJy  procured  nim  a  position 
as  counsellor  to  the  Great  Council,  and  later 
as  superintendent  of  commerce.  He  wrote 
'Observations  a  la  suite  des  mfmoires  de 
Forbannais,  la  prohibition  des  toiles  peintes* 
(17SS),  a  translation  of  several  British  works 
on  economics.  He  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  a  coterie  of  his  younger  contemporaries, 
among  whom  was  "TurgoL  It  was  in  fact 
through  personal  contact  with  these  men  that 
he  played  the  greatest  part  in  economics, 
rather  than  through  his  writings.  He  was  a 
Physiocrat,  and  the  doctrine  of  *Laissez  fairs, 
Laissez  passer*  is  largely  due  to  him,  but  he 
believer  in  free  trade. 


of  the  foot  or  knee,  and  accompanied  by 
a  deposition  in  the  joints  of  a  salt  or  uric  ac\A, 
notably  sodium  urate.  It  is  a  disease  that  has 
been  observed  for  n»ny  centuries  and  many 
of  the  older  classical  writers  have  left  descrip- 
tions, jibes  and  witticisms  concerning  it  Not- 
withstanding an  immense  amount  of  study  of 
the  many  factors  concerned  with  gout  it  remains 
true  that  the  real  essential  catises  of  the  dis- 
ease are  still  under  investigation.  Gout  is  found 
throughout  civilized  communities,  but 


the  former.     Whether  the  afflicted  are  the  'fag- 


mon  in  England  and  in  Germany  tfian  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  few  statistics  avail- 
able, while  notoriously  unreliable,  seem  to  bear 
out  this_  belief.  Some  observers  believe  that  the 
disease  is  becoming  more  frequent  in  the  United 
States.  On  this  point,  however,  there  are  al- 
most no  reliable  figures.  It  is  a  disease  of 
middle  years,  and  men  are  more  often  attacked 

The  symptoms  of  gout  may  be  grouped  un- 
der three  general  heads,  acute  gout,  chroiuc-goiit 
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and  irregular  gout.  In  acute  ^out  there  may 
be  premonitory  twinges  of  ^in  in  the  small 
joints  of  the  hand  or  foot.  These  may  be  ac- 
companied by  dyspepsia,  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability. The  urine  is  usually  diminished  in 
amount,  is  dark  in  color  and  strong  in  odor. 
On  cooling,  a  greater  deposit  of  brick-dust 
urates  occurs  than  is  usual.  This  brick-dust 
sediment,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  occurs  in 
practically  all  healthy  urine  when  cooled.  It  is 
not  a  sign  of  disease,  and  quacks  would  starve 
if  the  people  did  not  believe  their  "brick-dust* 
horrors.  The  gout  attack  frequently  commences 
in  the  middle  of  the  right,  not  uncommonly 
seems  to  follow  an  exciting  nightmare,  often 
following  attacks  of  excessive  anger.  There  is 
extruciatmg  pain  in  some  one  of  the  joints  of 
the  body,  usually  of  the  big  toe.  The  pain  is 
accompanied  by  swelling,  redness  and  stiffness 
of  the  joint,  and  there  may  be  some  constitu- 
tional disturbance  with  a  rise  of  temperature 
to  102°  and  103°  F.  The  symptoms  may  slowly 
subside  during  the  day,  to  recur  with  eqnal  or 
diminished  severity  at  a  24-hour  interval.  After 
3,  4  or  6  days  the  swelling  and  pain  gradually 
grow  less,  and  in  8  or  10  days  the  patient  may 
be  wen.  Other  joints  may  be  involved,  and  the 
attack  may  last  only  a  few  days  or  may  persist 
for  two  weeks  or  more.  Occasionally  there  are 
accompanying  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
with  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  dyspntza  and 
heart-depression.  If  an  acute  attack  is  followed 
by  other  attacks,  a  condition  of  chronic  gout 
develops.  The  joints  become  sore  and  remain 
swollen,  and  a  large  number  of  joints  become 
involved  in  the  reaction.  The  joints  no  longer 
lose  their  swollen  appearance,  since  deposits  of 
urates  take  place  in  the  cartilages  and  in  the 
ligaments,  but  become  further  enlarged  and 
distorted.  These  local  collections  of  urates  arc 
termed  tophi,  and  they  may  be  found  in  other 
joints  —  in  the  hands,  knees,  elbows  and  even 
in  the  ear-cartilages.  The  frequent  attacks  of 
pain  leave  the  patient  much  more  irritable.  He 
is  apt  to  be  dyspeptic,  sallow-faced,  and  (o 
show  signs  of  disease  in  his  heart  and  blood 
vessels.  Under  the  term  irregular  gout  have 
bem  grouped  a  veritable  scrap-basket  assort- 
ment of  symptoms  which  different  clinicians 
have  thought  were  undeveloped  cases  of  gout. 
By  many  authorities  these  irregular  forms  of 
so-called  "gouty  diathesis'  are  taken  'with  a 
grain  of  salt";  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
number  of  more  or  less  definite  symptoms  are 
found  in  those  who  are  moderately  gouty  which 
may  be  attributed  to  this  disease.  These  irreg- 
ular forms  are  frequent  in  gouty  families  and 
include  certain  forms  of  chronic  eciema,  at- 
tacks of  biliousness  with  marked  constipation, 
etc.  Frequently  there  is  a  condition  of  arterio- 
sclerosis (q.v.)  with  tendency  to  the  development 
of  slight  aropsy  or  other  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  Nervous  headaches  or 
migraine  may  be  another  heritage,  although  tni- 
graine  is  such  a  common  disturbance  that  its 
presence  proves  little  for  anj'  of  the  many 
one-sided  theories  concerning  it.  Itching  feet, 
hands  or  eyeballs,  irritable  bladder  with  small 
quantities  of  acid,  high-colored  urine,  are  other 
symptoms  attributed  to  irregular  gout.  Occa- 
sionally severe  forms  of  eye-disease  occur  in 
those  thought  to  be  gouty,  to  account  for  which 
no  other  cause  seems  probable. 


The  cause  of  gout  is  extremely  complicated. 
The  theories  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  A  bad  heredity  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors,  since  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
gouty  patients  have  had  it  left  to  them  by  their 
ancestors,  one  or  two  generations  back.  The 
boys  seem  more  prone  to  this  haftueace  dian 
the  girls.  Advancing  age  plays  some  part,  the 
disease  usually  setting  in  before  50  ye«rs  and 
generally  after  40,  although  in  the  markedly 
hereditary  forms  the  disease  may  come  on  much 
earlier,  especially  in  the  irregular  manifesta- 
tions. Alcohol  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
contributory  factor,  those  indulging  in  large 
quantities  of  fermented  liquors  seeming  to  be 
much  more  liable  to  contract  the  disease. 
Among  the  poor  it  is  chiefly  in  the  ale  and  beer 
drinkers  that  the  disease  is  found.  Overeating, 
lack  of  excrdse  and  minor  injuries  to  the  feet 
are  also  important  causes  of  the  development 
of  gout.  As  for  the  general  theories  to  account 
for  the  poisoning  —  for  it  seems  like  a  poisoning 
^a!l  at  best  are  pure  hypotheses.  Uric  acid  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  chief  criminal,  but 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increased 
amount  of  uric  acid  found  in  the  urine  during 
an  attack,  and  deposits  of  a  salt  of  uric  acid  in 
the  joints,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  causative  in- 
fluence. Many  modern  students  believe  this  to 
be  a  purely  secondary  condition,  and  not  a 
primary  one.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  metalbolism  of  nucleoproteids  which  in 
large  measure  accounts  for  the  increase  in  one 
of  its  products  of  oxidation,  uric  acid.  Clifford 
Allbutt  has  well  summed  it  up  when  he  writes 
that  we  are  far  from  sure  that  gout  may  not 
be  due  to  some  extrinsic  clement.  The  pecul- 
iar geography  of  gout  is  in  need  of  careful 
inquiry;  the  effects  of  microbic  infection  of  the 
kidnej;  are  imknown  in  their  relation  to  the 
precipitation  of  uric  acid.  Again,  some  internal 
se«retioQ  may  be  at  fault,  as  in  diabetes. 
■Till  we  know  then  whether  gout  is  a  mere 
shortcoming  in  ordinary  metabolism,  or  a  pecul- 
iar perversion  of  it,  or  a  static  susceptibility  of 
fibrous  tissue,  or  a  defect  of  some  enzyme,  or 
a  perturbation  of  the  nervous  system,  or  again 
some  factor  from  without,  it  appears  we  must 
confine  the  name  of  gout  to  the  uratic  precipita- 
tions which  are  known,  and  which  can  serve 
as  a  touchstone,  and  as  to  al)  other  vague 
'acidities,'  'flatulencies,'  'megrims,'  and  'bil- 
iousness' of  whatever  occult  kind,  be  content 
to  treat  them  empirically,  awaiting  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  our  nutritive  hfc  upon  which 
biochemistry  is  actively  and  hopefully  en- 
gaged.' Summing  up  what  is  really' known 
about  ihe  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  seems 
established  (1)  that  ^ont  is  a  morbid  condition, 
of  which  the  most  striking  phenomena  are  acute 
attacks  of  arthritis  (q.v.),  which  tend  to  recur 
and  are  accompanied  by  redness,  pain  and 
edema  of  the  part;  (2)  thai  the  affected  joints 
are  found  to  be  the  seal  of  a  deposit  of  urate 
of  sodium,  which  occurs  first  in  the  articular 
cartilages  and  afterward  infiltrates  all  the  sur- 
rounding structures;  (3)  that  deposits  of  this 
material  may  also  he  found  in  other  parts,  such 
as  the  pinna  of  the  far,  the  bursse,  etc. ;  (4) 
that  excess  of  uratic  material  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  blood  of  a  gouty  patient,  the 
amount  being  greatest  before  an  acute  attack, 
and  least  immediately  after  one;  (5)  that  the 
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infiuence  of  heredity  in  prodocuig  gout  is  un- 
doubtEd;  and  that  certain  poisons,  such  as  lead 
and  malt  liquors,  may  induce  an  attack.  In 
die  same  manner  our  igsorance  conceniiiig  the 
cause  of  ^ut  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
{!)  that  It  is  not  known  how  the  excess  of 
uratic  matter  is  brought  about,  whether  it  is 
due  to  an  increased  intake  with  the  food,  to 
increased  formation  in  the  body  or  to  dehcient 
eliminalion  by  the  excretory  organs;  (2)  that 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  uratic  excess  is 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  distase  or 
is  a  mere  casual  acconipaiiimeat  of  the  per- 
verted state  of  nutrition;  (3)  that  it  is  not 
known  in  the  case  of  arthritic  attacks  whether 
the  depoeit  of  urate  of  soda  is  the  caute  or 
the  effect  of  the  local  infiammation;  in  other 
words,  that  gout  ta  a  disease  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  No  study  of 
mental  backgiound  which  is  preaent  In  gotity 
individuals  has  yet  been  maoe,  but  there  art 
enough  facts  to  warrant  the  surmise  Chat  the 
defect  in  metabolism  which  results  in  a  gon^ 
attack  may  be  induced  by  faulty  unconscious 
mental  activities.  Chronic  unconscious  grouches 
or  ingrown  bad  temper  is  a  most  frequent  ac> 
companiment  of  gout  and  may  be  a  producing 

The  treatment,  however,  is  on  better  foun- 
dations. Here  empiricism  has  taught  llie  gen- 
eral rule  that  most  people  eat  and  drink  too 
much  and  that  temperance  in  all  things  is  bene- 
ficial in  gout  as  in  other  experiences  in  life. 

TreatineBt, —  No  routine  line  can  be  laid 
down  that  can  be  adapted  snitablv  to  all  cases. 
Individualism  —  the  treatment  of  the  patient, 
rather  than  the  disease  —  is  the  prime  feature. 
The  treatment  for  gout  should  include  (1)  the 
medicinal  treatment  of  the  gouty  paroxysm,  in 
acute  gout;  (2)  the  medicinal  and  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  the  subacute  and  chronic  conditions, 
and  (3)  the  treatment  of  the  affected  joints, 
with  the  object  of  removing,  if  possible,  the 
foreign  deposits. 

The  horiiontal  or  slij^tly  elevated  position 
for  the  limb,  with  a  cradle  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  warm  packs,  soothing 
lotions  such  as  the  lead  and  opmm  wash,  and 
an  oil-silk  covering  constitute  the  main  features 
in  the  local  treatment  of  an  acute  attack.  In- 
ternally, colchicum,  in  dosage  to  be  determined 
by  the  physician,  is  the  best  remedy.  A  brisk 
cathartic  aids  the  action  of  the  colchicum,  and 
a  mild  diuretic  tnay  be  combined  to  advantage 
—  citrate  of  potash,  dder,  lemonade,  being  reli- 
able. The  pain  and  insomnia  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  visiting  practitioner.  Opium  in 
all  its  forms  is  to  be  avoided.  In  the  treatment 
of  chronic  ^ut  attention  must  be  paid  to 
diet.  Malt  liquors  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
heavy  wines;,  such  as  port  and  burgundy.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  any  particular  form  of 
food  should  be  eliminated,  but  it  is  paramount 
that  simplicity  and  undereating  rather  than 
overeating  should  be  the  rule.  The  so-called 
uric  add  theory  of  gout  is  a  pathological  hob- 
goblin. Copious  drinking  of  alkaline  waters  is 
of  value  ^  largely  because  of  the  water.  Potas- 
sium salts  seem  to  be  of  service.  Above  all  a 
charitable  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  mind 
must  be  cultivated.  Gout  frequently  develops 
in  people  who  have  great  _power  or  who,  uncon- 
saousfy,   would   use   it  ilL     The  unconscious 


criminal,  or  desire  to  master  others,  is  a  not 
infrequent  situation  in  gout.  This  should  be 
rooted  out  by  psychoanalytic  procedures. 

OOUTWSED,  or  GOUTWORT,  a  kind 
of  wild  carrot  (Mgopodium  podagraria)  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  where  in  England  it  is 
known  as  masterwort,  herb-gerard,  and  now 
a  rare  weed  in  waste  places  along  uie  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

GOUVERNKUR,  goo'vir-ner,  N.  Y.,  vil- 
lage in  Saint  Lawrence  County,  on  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  River,  the  Rome  and  Watertown  Rail- 
road, about  40  miles  south  of  Ogdensburg.  It 
has  large  marble  works  ■  the  talc  mines  nearby 
are  well  developed^  and  considerable  iron  ore 
is  mined,  and  woodpulp  is  manufactured.  It  is 
in  a  good  agricultural  region.  Pop.  about 
5,000. 

GOVERNING  lASTHODS.  S«e  Intzi- 
MA],  Combustion  Engink. 

GOVBRNHBNT  is  the  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mechanism  or  ensemble  of  agcndes 
through  which  a  body-pblitic  formulates  and  - 
executes  its  wili. 

GovemraentB  iJe  facto  and  de  jure.—  Since 
thej'_  act  only  as  the  agents  of  the  sovereign 
political  power,  governmental  agents  in  oroer 
legally  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  offices 
are  obliged  to  possess  a  delegation  of  powers 
from  the  state  tho'  represent.  In  case  they 
are  not  able  to  produce  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  authorization,  thdr  acts  are  ultra  vires, 
and  as  such  of  no  legal  force,  and  they  them- 
selves are  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  suit  at 
the  instance  of  parties  whose  persons  or  prop- 
erty they  may  have  injured  by  their  acts. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  however,  that 
persons  claiming  political  authority,  wlule  able 
to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  official 
status  and  competence,  do  so  by  referring  to 
grants  of  power  from  a  political  sovereignty, 
the  legitimacy  of  which  is  not  admitted  by  the 
parties  over  whom  their  authority  is  attempted 
to  be  exerdsed.  It  thus  becomes  nccessaiy  to 
distinguish  between  governments  de  facto 
(sed  non  de  jure)  and  goverranents  d(  jure. 

The  terms  de  facto  and  de  jure  are  appli- 
cable to  governments  in  a  purely  relative  sense. 
That  is  to  say,  which  of  the  two  u  properly 
descriptive  of  a  given  political  organization 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
characterize  it  Thus  a  government  is  de  jure 
as  well  as  de_  facto  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by,  claims  Co  represent  and  is  in  fact 
guided  by  the  will  of  a  state  the  legitimacy 
of  which  is  recognized  by  the  individuals  over 
whom  its  control  is  extended.  It  is  de  facto 
but  not  de  jure  to  any  particular  individual 
when,  though  actually  in  existence  and  able  to 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  power,  its  legal 
character  is  denied  by  that  individual.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  an  attempted  revolution ;  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  have  repudiated  their 
allegiance  to  the  old  state,  refuse  obedience  to 
its  government  and  have  organized  for  them- 
selves a  new  political  machinery,  the  old  gov- 
ernment has  but  an  actual  and  not  a  legal  ex- 
istence^  the  new  government  being  the  only  one 
in  their  eyes  possessing  a  legal  basis.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  still  support  the  old  state,  the  newly 
established    government    has   but    a    de   facto     i 
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existence,  the  old  govemtnenl  b«ing  conceived 
as  the  one  legal  organization.  Thus,  during 
the  American  Civil  War,  the  existence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  a  state  was  never 
recognized  by  the  United  States  nor  by  foreign 
powers.  The  existence  of  a  de  facto  Confed- 
erate goverrunent  was,  however,  adrailted,  and 
its  soldiers  recognized  as  belligerents.  The 
continDcd  allegiance  of  its  supporters  to  the 
United  States  was,  however,  always  asserted 
by  the  United  Slates,  and  no  legal  force  of  aay 
sort  was  ever  ascribed,  thee,  or  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  any  of  its  acts.  No  formal 
treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  the  surrender  of  its 
armies  being  received  simply  as  military  acts, 
and  its  government  permitted  to  go  out  of  ac- 
tual existence  without  any  formal  act  to  mark 
its  demise. 

The  Ethical  Right  of  Govemmenta  to 
Bxlat. —  The  concrete  question  as  to  the  moral 
right  of  a  particular  government  to  exist  and 
to  coerce  individuals  is  often  confused  with 
the  abstract  one  as  to  the  moral  justilication 
ior  the  existence  of  political  restraint  in  gen- 
eral. These  two  questions  are,  however,  quite 
distinct,  and  are  to  be  answered  upon  quite 
different  principles.  So  long  as  men's  interests 
conflict,  or,  at  least,  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
ceived by  them  to  conflict,  coercion  of  some 
sort  must  result,  for  The  desires  of  all,  under 
such  circumstances,  cannot  be  satisfied.  Some 
will  have  to  give  way  to  others,  or  all  yield  in 
part  The  force  bringing  about  the  final  set- 
tlement may  be  individual,  social,  political  or 
religious,  but  in  any  case  restraint  is  applied 
and  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  individuals 
concerned  correspondingly  interfered  with. 
This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  <|uestion  as 
to  the  ethical  legitimacy  of  coercion  by  the 
state  is  not  to  be  answered  b^  viewing  such 
coercion  as  a  restraint  upon  individuals  who 
otherwise  would  possess  entire  freedom  of 
action.  Rather  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  control 
o£  individuals  who,  but  for  the  existence  of 
political  government  and  law,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  compulsion  of  other  forces.  In 
other  words,  so  long  as  men's  desires  conflict 
there  cannot  properly  be  raised  the  abstract 
question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  restraint 
humanly  imposed,  or  even  the  question  as  to  its 
proper  amount.  The  conflict  of  desires  makes 
coercion  inevitable,  and  the  extent  of  this  con- 
flict fixes  its  amount.  The  only  questions, 
therefore,  that  rightfully  may  be  raised  are  as 
to  the  form  that  the  compulsion  shall  assume, 
and  the  general  principles  that  shall  guide  it. 
The  justification,  then,  for  the  existence  of  any 
particular  political  authority,  if  justification 
there  be,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
a  more  intelligent,  more  beneficial,  more  Just 
and  less  painful  form  of  restraint  than  that 
whicK  in  its  absence,  any  other  force  or  forces 
would  supply.  A  state  and  itsgovemment  is 
but  an  instrument  humanly  devised  for  a  peo- 
ple's good.  It,  therefore,  has  to  be  justified 
bv  its  works.  There  is,  thus,  no  theoretical 
difliculty  in  conceiving  of  a  political  authority 
so  corruptly  and  oppressively  administered  as 
to  cause  evils  overbalancing  those  that  it  pre- 
vents. In  such  a  case^  tl  has  no  ethical  right  to 
be.  Practically  speaking,  however,  there  can 
he  no  nueslion  but  that  so  grievons  are  the 
inevitable    evils    of    lawlessness    and    anarchy 
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that  it  is  difficult  t< 
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To  repeal,  then,  for  the  question  so  often 
stated  in  the  abstract  form  ai  that  of  the  right 
of  the  state  to  be  should  be  substituted  uaat 
as  to  the  right  of  its  government  to  be  and  to 
exercise  the  functions  that  it  does  and  to  exer- 
cise them  in  the  manner  that  it  does.  As  the 
author  of  this  article  has  elsewhere  had  occa- 
sion to  state  it ;  «The  right  to  be  of  the  poHt- 
ical  authority  itself  is  not  in  issue,  for,  ab- 
stractly considered,  that  is,  as  apart  from  any 
particular  form  of  organiiatioti,  or  manner  of 
operation,  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  a  Judg- 
ment may  be  founded.  It  is  not  until  the  state 
manifests  its  power  and  audiority  that  mate- 
rial is  afforded  to  which  moral  estimates  may 
be  applied.* 

The  Doctrine  of  the  ■CooMiit  of  the 
GoTemed.*  —  We  are  now  prepared  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  and  validity  of  that  doc- 
trine, promulgated  in  the  Dedaradoa  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  accepted  as  fundamental  in 
American  political  philosophy,  according  to 
which    all    governments     'derive    their    just 


founders  of  the  Ajnerican.  Union  probably 
meant  t^  this  phrase,  it  m^  be  here  said  that 
the  principle  stated  by  it  has  a  validity  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  held  to  state  or  imply  tnat  all 
governments  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
promote  to  as  high  a  degree  as  is  possible  the 
good  of  all  the  governed;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  governed  have  at  all  times  the  moral  right 

—  though  not  necessarily  the  legal  right  —  to 
see  to  it  that  this  is  done,  and  consequently 
the  right,  if  there  be  no  better  way,  of  over- 
turning an  existing  government  and  establish- 
ing in  its  place  one  more  likely  to  subserve 
their  own  general  good.  Imoliedly,  then,  the 
doctrine  properly  means  that  every  state  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  render  possible  and  easy 
the  discovery  of  the  best  interests  of  the  ftov- 
emed.  As,  nowever,  generally  speaking,  Uiese 
best  interests  are  most  certainly  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intelligent  wishes  of  those  con- 
cerned, this  means,  in  the  first  place,  that,  so 
far  as  the  slate  itself  is  able  to  provide  rhem. 
agencies  should  exist  for  developing  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  citizens  and  thus  qualifying  them 
to  know  their  own  best  interests;  in  the  sec- - 
ond  place  that  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  free  expression  by  the  people  of 
their  wishes;  and,  finally,  in  the  third  place, 
that  sufficient  guarantees  should  exist  that 
these  wishes  when  made  known  will  he  heeded 
by  those  in  power. 

That  the  foregoing  requirements  of  an  ethi' 
cally  defensible  government  may  be  satisfied, 
it  is  necessary  that  al!  public  officials  shall_  be 
held  strictly  responsible,  politically  and  civilly, 
tor  the  manner  in  which  they  exercise  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them;  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  shall  prevail ;  that  the  rights 
to  petition,  to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  bear 
arms  shall  exist;  and  that  political  privileges 

—  the  suffrage  and  the  right  to  be  elected  or 
appointed  to  public  oflicc  —  shall  be  as  widely 
extended  as  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  citizens  will  permit.  Speaking  negativelv 
the  doctrine  of  the  "consent  of  the  governed* 
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does  not  support  the  legal  right,  nor,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  the  moral  ri^Ht,  of  each 
individual  dtizen  to  refuse  obedience  to  par- 
ticular laws  which  he  may  consider  unjust,  nor 
at  will  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  his  state, 
nor  to  claim  the  suffrage  or  puMic  office  as  an 
abstiact  ri^t 

The  ethical  right  of  one  people  forcibly  to 
subject  another  people  to  its  political  author- 
ity, that  is,  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  its 
state  and  annex  its  territory,  as,  for  example, 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  control  the 

EUtical  destinies  of  the  F^Kpinos,  or  of  Eng- 
id  to  extend  her  authority  over  the  peoples 
of  the  South  African  Republic  (Transvaal), 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  is  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent question  from  that  of  dK  right  of  a 
particular  government  to  exercise  a  control 
over  its  own  dtizens.  There  is  an  exceedingly 
strong  presumption  not  only  that  a  given  peo- 
ple b^t  knows  its  own  interests  and  the  means 
of  advancing  them,  but  that,  stimulaled  by  the 
consctonsness  of  national  independence,  it  will 
develop  its  latent  potentialities  in  a  manner 
that  it  will  not,  or  cannot,  do  when  subjected 
to  an  alien  authority.  But  this  presumption, 
however  strong,  is  one  that  may  be  rebutied 
rt  may  be  made  sufHcientty  plain  that  a  people, 
because  of  a  lack  of  intellectual  and  moral 
development  or  a  deficiency  in  natural  ability 
and  temperament,  is  not  able  dtfacr  to  ^rceive 
its  own  best  interests  or  so  to  govern  its  con- 
duct  as  to  reaUce  them  when  perceived;  or,  in 
determiiung  upon  its  domestic  or  foreign  poli- 
cies, to  give  sufficient  wei^t  to  the  moral  and 
l^al  rights  of  other  states  and  their  citixens. 
Tlbc  interests  of  civiliiation  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  particular  people.  Judged  fr<Mn 
this  general  standpoint,  it  may,  therefore,  oittn 
happen  that  the  forcible  subjection  of  one  peo- 
ple  to  the  political  rule  of  another  is  justined. 
This  right  of  course  appears  most  plainly  in 
the  case  of  the  subjection  of  an  uncivilized 
people  to  a  civilized  nation,  but  is  not  necessa- 
rily limited  to  such  a  case.  The  continued 
unsatisfactory  political  conditions  existing 
among  many  of  the  peoples  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  certainly  furnishes  to  the  other 
states  of  Europe  and  America  a  verv  strong 
basis  of  right  to  intervention.  The  language 
of  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess  is  hardly  too  strong 
when,  after  adverting  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  world's  best  civilization 
that  law  and  order  and  the  true  liberty  con- 
sistent therewith  shall  reign  everywhere  upon 
the  globe,  he  declares  thai  'a  state  or  slates, 
endowed  with  a  capacity  for  political  organi- 
zation, may  righteously  assume  sovereignty 
over,  and  undertake  lo  create  order  for,  a  po- 
litically  incompetent   population.* 

Classificatioiis  of  Govemmenta.^-  As  many 
different  classifications  of  governments  may  be 
made  as  there  are  characteristics  of  g;overnments 
suitable  for  selection  as  differentiating  elements 
or  factors.  The  best  known  of  these  possible 
classifications  is  the  one  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  ancietit  times,  which  divides  the 
various  kinds  of  political  organization  into  three 
main  classes,  according  as  the  supreme  political 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual, 
in  which  case  the  government  is  known  as  a 
monarchy;  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  when 


a  the  hands 


il  is  described  as  an  aristocracy ;  o 
of  the  genera)  citizen  populace,  wnen  it  is 
termed  a  democracy.  A  further  or  sub-classi- 
fication divides  each  of  these  three  types  into 
normal  and  corrupt  forms,  the  corrupt  monarchy 
being  termed  a  tyranny,  the  corrupt  aristocracy 
an  ohgarchy,  and  the  corrupt  democracy  an 
ochlocracy  or  mobocracy.  A  still  further  sub- 
division divides  monarchies  into  elective  and 
hereditary  according  to  the  source  whence  the 
monarch  derives  his  right  to  office;  and  into 
absolute  or  limited  (or  constitutional)  according 
as  the  monarch  in  the  exercise  of  his  author!^ 
is,  or  is  not,  controlled  hy  definite  constitu- 
tional principles  and  by  the  action  of  other 
governmental  officials  selected  by  the  people ; 
aristocracies  into  particular  types  according  to 
the  principle,  wealth  or  birth,  upon  which  mem- 
bership in  the  ruling  class  is  determinedj  and 
democracies  into  direct  and  indirect  according  to 
whether  their  people  directly  participate  in  the 
control  of  the  state  or  delegate  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  powers  to  officials  selected  by 
and  responsible  to  themselves.  In  the  latter 
case  the  government  is  known  as  a  represen- 
tative democracy  or  republic.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  without  defining 
the  term,  provides  that:  'The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  reptiblican  form  of  government.'  The  Fed- 
eral courts,  though  they  have  several  times  been 
called  upon  to  construe  and  apply  this  clause,  ' 
have  never  attempted  directly  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.* The  eminent  constitutional  jurist. 
Judge  Cooley,  gives,  however,  the  following 
definition  which  has  been  generally  accepted  as 
correctly  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
as  employea  in  American  law  and  American 
political  thought : 

tliublka>a''Bavemni«it,  lie  lays,' is  wxlentood  ■ 
''  ^ —  npTHOitativefl  cboaan  hy  ttu  ptople.  and 
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on*  cIm*  el  men.  ■■  aa  ■rirtocncy.  la  iCiietBwa,  a  lepulh 
lican  Eovemnunt  ii  t])r  no  meuia  iaconsiatnit  with  mo 
ixrehifl  foriBi,  for  a  kins  mBT  he  nurely  an  henditary  of 
(lectin  execMira,  iriiila  tlw  powm  of  lesiiluion  >r*  left 
•xduiively  to  •  Tspnaentatin  hody  freely  choeBn  by  tlia 
peoiile.  It  il  to  tx  obeervcd.  how«i«r,  that  it  is  a  republican 
lomi  Ot  ffovcTmnent  that  ia  to  be  guaruitced;  and  in  the 
light  of  ttke  vndoubMd  tact  titat  by  Uia  Revoltttion  it  was 
expKtad  and  iotendad  to  throw  off  monardiical  and  ariit4>. 
cratic  fonn*.  there  can  bt  no  qnestion  but  that  t>y  a  repub- 
lican fonn  of  soremmeot  waa  intended  a  ^ovnninent  in 
' '  '  '  ily  wooU  ^u  Hople'i  reiiiMtutatives  make  ttie 
heir  aaeats  admmiiter  them,  but  the  people 
directly  or  Indirectly,  CbooK  tht 
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Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous 
wifli  democracy,  is  popular  government.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  this  latter  term  should  be 
employea  not  to  designate  any  distinct  form 
of  political  organization,  but  to  describe  any 
^vemment  the  actual  administration  of  which 
IF  to  a  considerable  degree  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  people.  A  popular  government  is 
thus,  in  effect,  a  free  government  and  as  such 
is  properly  to  be  contrasted  with  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  will  of  the  ruler  or  rulers 
and  not  that  of  the  'ruled  controls.  Tt  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  speak  of  the  movement  toward 
popular    government    as    having    made    great 
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strides  in  England  and  elsewhere  during  the 
last  75  years,  though  monarchical  forrps  have 
still  been  retained. 

Constitutional  Govemmentv—  So  <io5ely 
connected  with  the  advance  of  popular  gov~ 
ernment,  as  to  be  almost  identified  with  il, 
has  been  the  development  during  the  last 
century  of  constitutional  government.  Those 
general  principles,  written  or  unwritteo,  that 
determined  the  governmental  organization  of 
a  state  and  fix  the  legral  competence  of  its 
several  organs  and  ofKcials,  taken  colleaively, 
are  termed  its  constitution.  In  this  sense  every 
state  has  a  constitution,  and  its  governmeni 
may  be  spoken  of  as  constitutional.  But  in  its 
stricter  and  more  usual  sense,  a  constitutionat 
government  is  one  in  which  the  princLplea  de- 
termining its  specific  character,  and  the  extent 
and  mode  of  exercise  of  its  power?,  are  defi- 
nitely determined,  and,  in  general,  reduced  to 
precise  written  statement,  and  embodied  in  an 
instrument  or  tnstrimtcnts  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  abrogation  or  amendment  except  ac- 
cording to  certain  specified  formalities.  By 
this  means -not  onlj^  are  defiaiieness  of  au- 
thority, and  responsibility  of  those  in  jjower 
secured,  but  guaranties  provided  that  existing 
political  lii>erties  shall  not  be  changed  except 
under  conditions  which  usually  include  a  popu- 
lar assent  directly  or  indirectly  given.  The 
value  of  constitutional  government  is  thus 
usually  but  not  necessarily  thai  in  it  the  exer- 
cise  or  the  direct  control  of  sovereignly  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Its  essen- 
tial feature  is  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  lo  be  exercised  by  the 
state  is  definitely  determined.  A  constitutional 
government  may,  therefore,  bCith  in  form  and 
effect,  be  but  slightly  popular  in  character.  In 
fine,  then,  the  difference  between  a  constitu- 
tional and  a  popular  government  is  that  in 
the  former  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  the 
citizens  secure  against  arbitrary  action  on  the 

Eart  of  their  rulers ;  in  the  latter,  means  exist 
or  discovering  and  enforcing  the  wishes  of 
the  governed.  The  progress  of  popular  gov- 
ernment and  of  constitutional  government  has 
almost  always  gone  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  but  natural  that,  once  estab- 
lished in  the  elTeclive  control  of  their  states, 
the  citizen  bodies  should  have  sought  to  ren- 
der their  power  secure  by  the  adoption  of  in- 
struments of  government  that  might  not  be 
altered  except  under  certain  prescribed  con- 
ditions. 

The  truest  tests  of  the  excellence  of  all 
governments  are  ihe  facilities  they  afford  for 
the  formation  of  an  enlighieneo  opinion  of 
the  people  upon  matters  of  political  importance 
and  Ihe  precise  ascertainment  of  that  'general 
will*  when  formed;  and  the  exactness  with 
which  the  policies  it  dictates  are  carried  out 
in  practise.  The  development  of  popular  con- 
stitutional governments  means  that  these  re- 
sults are  being  achieved  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent. As  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  has  said: 
"Government  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
organ  of  social  consciousness,  and  more  and 
more  the  servant  of  the  social  will.  Our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  which  recites  that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  has  already  been  out- 
grown.    It  is  no  longer  the  consent,  but  the 


positively  known  will  of  the  governed,  from 
which  government  now  derives  its  powers." 

A  ^aracteristic  feature  of  almost  all  con- 
stitutional governments  is  the  eziatencc  of  a 
system  of  what  has  been  called  "clucks  and 
balances."  According  to  this  system  the  sev- 
eral functions  of  political  rule  are  so  distrib- 
uted among  different  organs  of  government 
that  no  one  of  them  is  given  sufficient  power 
to  assume  an  autocratic,  despotic  control  of 
the  state.  Thus,  in  general,  the  making,  the 
interpreting  and  the  enforcing  of  laws  ue 
placed  in  different  hands.  The  executive  is 
thus  unable  to  take  legal  action  without  the 
authorization  of  the  legislature,  and  the  acts 
of  both  the  le^slature  and  executive  are  xub- 
icct  to  review  in  the  courts.  Furthermore,  tlie 
legislative  body  is  usually  divided  into  two 
chambers,  the  amiroval  of  both,  together  with 
that  of  the  chief  executive,  being  required  for 
a  valid  act  of  legislation;  executive  officials  are 
often  elected  for  but  short  terms  of  office,  and 
in  case  of  non-feasance  or  malfeasance  of 
office  are  subject  to  impeachment  and  sum- 
mary removal  from  office,  and  subject  to  civil 
and  criminal  suit  for  any  illegal  conduct  while 
in  office.  In  the  United  States  of  America' 
the  most  powerful  check  of  all  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  courts  have  the  power  of  declar- 
ing void  all  l^slative  acts  inconsbtent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  written  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  its  constituent  com- 
monwealths. In  those  European  slates  which 
possess  written  constitutions  the  courts  have 
not  this  power,  die  legislatures  being  construed 
to  be  the  judges  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
their  own  acts. 

Presidential  and  Parliamentary  0«vem- 
mentB. —  A  very  important  classification  of  con- 
stitutional governments  is  that  which  divides 
them  into  Presidential  and  Parliamentary, 

Presidential  government,  to  accept  the  ex- 
cellent definition  of  Burgess,  "is  that  form  in 
which  the  slate,  the  sovereign,  makes  the  ex- 
ecutive independent  of  the  legislature,  both  in 
(enure  and  prerogative,  and  furnishes  him  with 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
trenching  upon  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the 
state  as  executive  independence  and  preroga- 
tive.* Thus  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Germany  are  of  this  type.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  *Parhamentary  government  is 
that  form  in  which  the  state  confers  upon 
the  legislature  the  complete  control  of  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  law.  Under  this  form  the 
leraslature  originates  the  tenure  of  the  real 
(though  perhaps  not  the  nominal)  executive, 
and  terminates  it  at  pleasure ;  and  under  this 
form  the  exercise  of  no  executive  prerogative, 
in  any  sense  and  manner,  unapproved  by  the 
legislature,  can  be  successfully  undertaken,* 
As  further  descriptive  of  this  parliamentary 
type  it  should  be  said  that  this  controlling 
power  thus  vested  in  the  legislature  almost 
inevitably  tends  to  become  Qon  centra  ted  in  its 
more  popular  chamber.  The  government  of 
England  best  illustrates  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  of  France  may  also  be  placed  in 
this  category.  Because  the  real  executive 
power  in  a  parliamentary  government  is  almost 
always  in  the  hands  of  a  cabinet  of  officials 
holding  office  only  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
retain  the  support  of  the  legislature,  this  form 
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of  political  nije  U  often  spoken  of  as  Cibinet 
government. 

The  Sphere  of  GovenuncDt.— The  legal 
power  of  a  constitutional  government  at  any 
given  time  is  determined  by  law.  The  sphere 
of  political  control  thus  marked  out  includes 
all  those  interests  which  the  state  has  deter- 
mined require  public  control.  As  we  have 
already  learned,  legally^  the  state  is  omnipotent, 
and  therefore  may  subject  to  its  regulation  any 
matter  that  it  sees  fit.  Actually,  however,  con- 
siderations of  utility  and  expediency  of  course 
control.  Regarding  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers,  no  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
discretion  exists.  In  order  to  maintain  itself 
as  a  sovereign,  ladepcndeat  body-poltti&  it  is 
absolui^.  necessary  that  the  state  should  ob- 
tain sumdent  means,  and  exercise  sufficient 
authority,  to  protect  itself  against  attacks  from 
foreign  sources,  and  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
that  IS,  to  protect  persons  and  their  property 
throughout  its  own  dominions.  The  powers, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  thus  called  for,  may, 
tberefore,  be  termed  "essential  powers,*  and 
in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  the  essential 
sphere  oithe  state.  By  some  writers  they  are' 
spoken  of  as  "police  powers.*  German  wnteri. 
however,  it  should  be  said,  use  this  tertn  some- 
what differently,  designating  as  a  'Police 
State*  {PolUeistaal)  one  uat  English  and 
American  writers  denominate  a  "Paternal 
State.*  The  propriety  of  the  exercise  by  the 
political  power  oi  these  essential  duties  is  not 
donied  by  any  one  except  the  anarchist.  Con- 
trasted to  these  essential,  or,  to  use  the  ad-  - 
jective  employed  by  President  Wilson,  the 
"constituent"  functions  of  govemment,  which 
must  be  exercised  by  a  state  in  one  w^  or 
another,  are  what  may  be  called  the  qod- 
essentiu  or  ministranl  functions  which  all 
dviliied  states  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exer- 
cise. The  activities  included  in  this  class  ar& 
those  perfonned  by  the  state  for  the  promo- 
tion ot  the  cconamic,  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  its  people 
As  not  being  a 

existence  of   ibe   ,   _^__   ___    

while  admitting  the  necessi^  for,  and  the  rigbt- 
fulness  of,  political  control  in  matters  of  poUce 
.  protection  and  national  self-defense,  assert  that 
the  assumption  by  the  slate  of  a  right  thus 
further  to  control  the  conduct  of  its  citliens' 
is  an  ethically  unjustifiable  interference  with 
their  freecbm,  even  though  the  aim  of  such 
interference  is  to  advance  their  own  good.  In 
order  to  maintain  this  position,  however,  they 
arc  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  doctrine  of 
"natural  rii^bts,"  the  invalidity  of  whichis  now 
all  but  universally  recogiuzed  Slartlnf;,  at 
from  a  premise,  with  the  right  of  a  particular 
state  or  government  to'  be,  m  determined  by 
the  principles  already  laid  down  in  this  article, 
the  coDclusioD  necessarily  follows  that,  in  each 
individual  ease,  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
gives  natter,  n^tever  its  character,  shall  be 
subjected  to  public  control,  is  one  the  answer 
to  which  should  be  determined  wholly  by  ex- 
pediency—  construing  of  course  ei^aienc^  so 
as  to  include  moral  as  well  as  material  consider- 
ations. The  arguments  of  those  who  urge  the 
establishment  of  a  socialistic  or  communistic 
r^me  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  met  by  die 
siaple  predication  of  an  abstract  individualis- 
tic, laisiet-faire  doctrine,  according  to  which  an 


of  state  activities  beyond  the  mere 
maintenance  of  order  and  national  independ- 
ence is  ethically  unjustiGed  whatever  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  may  lead.  The  claims  of 
socialists  and  commumsts,  in  other  words,  may 


properly  be  rejected  only  hy  showing  that  the 
actual  results  to  which  their  nroposea  oolicies. 
if  adopted,  would  in  all  probability  lead,  would 
bo  ethically  unjust,  or  economically  disastrous, 
or  both. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  either 
socialism  or  communism.  This  one  observation 
may  be  made,  however,  that  the  performance  by 
the  state  of  non-essentia]  duties  is  not.  in  very 
man^  cases,  a  step  toward  sodtlism.  The  es- 
smtial  aim  of  socialism  is  to  suppress  competi- 
tion. When  there  is  assumed  ay  the  state  a 
function  which  otherwise  would  certainly,  or  in 
all  probability,  not  be  perfonned  at  all,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  field  of  private  initiative 
is  thereby  lessened.  Under  the  head  of  these 
non-essential,  non-soctalisttc  duties,  may  be ' 
grouped  all  those  state  activities  that  are  edu- 
cative rather  than  coercive,  informative  rather 
than  contronbg.  Of  this  charKter,  for  in- 
stance, is  almost  all  of  the  work  done  in  the  . 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  and  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Fish 
Commission  and  other  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
United  States  government 

As  towhat  the  actual  sphere  of  government 
in  America  and  Europe  is  destined  to  become 
within  the  next  few  years  we,  of  course,  can 
only  speculate.  The  probabilities,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  are  to  see  a  consider- 
able extension  of  state  activities  in  the  sphere 
of  these  non-essential,  non-sociaJisilc  functions. 
The  movement  in  this  direction  has  for  some 
time  been  very  pronounced  and  is  certainly  one 
not  to  be  deprecated.  In  the  field  of  socialistic 
actitities,  namely,  those  the  exercise  of  winch 
by  the  state  almost  necessarily  involves  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  the  field  of  possible 
private  enterprise,  the  greatest  extension  of  ■ 
public  control  within  the  immediate  future  wilt 
in  all  probability  be  seen  in  the  assumption  of 
the  ownership  and  control  by  central  and  local 
governments  of  the  so-called  natural  monop- 
olies, and  in  the  regulation  by  law  of  priTately 
owned  and  managed  industries  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  have  become  pro- 
nounced. Whether  the  movement  toward  in- 
creased gDvemmental  control  m  this  last  respect 
will  proceed  u  rapidly  as  it  has  done  during 
recent  years  one  eamiot  say.  The  observation 
may  be  made,  however,  that  tOf;ether  with  those 
forces,  which,  born  of  the  UKreasing  com- 
plexity of  our  social  and  economic  life,  tend 
to  make  necessary  an  extension  of  the  activities  . 
of  the  state,  there  are  other  agencies  the  in- 
fluence of  wliidi  ma^  be  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.  Out  of  an  increased  inteltectual  cn- 
li^ttenment  and  a  more  widely  diffused  spirit  of 
altruism  may  easily  arise  both  an  increased 
abilit/  and  a  stranger  disposltioii  to  solve  social 
and  economic  problems  without  a  resort  to  dw 
coercion  of  law.    See  Staic 
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GOVERNHBNT     BY     COMMISSION. 

See  City  Manages  ;  Commission  Govebnment; 
Cities,  Aueucan,  Government  of;  Uunicipal 
Government. 

GOVERNMBHT      CURRKNCY.        See 

COMENCY, 

GOVSHNHSNT  BY  INJUNCTION,  a 

term  used  to  characterize  the  putting  down  of 
strikes  by  judicial  power  of  laying  injunctions. 
The  6rst  direct  interference  of  the  national 
govemmentinlabortroubles  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  great  Pullman  strike  at  Chicago  in  1894, 
on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  (he  carry- 
ing of  United  States  mails.  This  was  an  ex- 
ecutive act;  but  the  courts  have  since  inter- 
fered in  cases  where  violence  was.maWng  the 
transaction  of  government  business  impossible, 
and  broi^t  irresistible  government  power  to 
bear. 

QOVBRNUENT  PAWNSHOPS  IN 
FRANCS.  HiatoricaL — We  must  go  bade  to 
the  Middle  Ages  to  find  the  first  French  banks 
loaning  money  on  pledges.  The  Jews,  who 
controlled,  these  estaolishments,  earned  on  this 
form  of  business  on  lines  in  which  usury 
played  a  prominent  part.  Th^  demanded  the 
deposit  of  pledges  representing  double  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  exacted  interest  at  a 
rate  as  high  as  10  per  cent  per  month. 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  royal  author- 
ities became  acquainted  with  these  abuses  and 
took  steps  to  repress  such  iUegxl  practises. 
The  first  royal  decree  dealing  with  the  natter 
was  drawn  up  by  Phillippe  Aiiguste  in  1218. 
This  decree  autboriied  uie  Jewish  bankers  to 
lend  money  on  ple(^s,  and  merely  limited  the 
interest  to  be  charged  to  two  deniers  per 
livre  (*)  per  week  —  that  is  to  say  that  it 
was  still  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  principal 
—  on  sums  of  money  which  could  not  oc  loaned 
for  more  than  a  period  of  one  year.  As  Ae 
bankers  of  those  days  did  not  respect  the  terms 
of  the  royal  decree  they  were  expelled  in  the 
rear  1226  and  rcfdaced  by  Italian  bankers, 
nailing  from  Piedmont.  These  money-lenders 
profited  by  the  aforesaid  decree  of  1218  in  re- 
turn for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  as  a 
license. 

The  first  so-called  pawnshop  instituted  in  a 
French  town  really  having  the  character  of  a 
pledging  establishment   was    founded  in    1557 


at  AvifcnoR,  capital  of  the  Comat-Venaissin,  at 
that  time  under  papal  domination.  Three 
towns  followed  the  example  of  Avignon ; — 
Aix,  Hontpellier  and  Marseilles,  In  1635,  1684 
id    1694,    respectively.      The    estahlishnicnts 


in  1694  the  creation  of  pawnshops  in  every 
town  of  the  kingdom  where  such  institutions 
seemed  likely  to  be  of  public  utility.  The 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  pawnshops 
were  much  delayed  owing  to  lack  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  illegal  activities  of  power- 
ful adversaries  on  the  other,  the  latter  being 
fully  aware  that  any  new  organization  would 
at  once  put  an  end  to  their  usurious  practices. 
On  9  Dec.  1777,  Necker  drew  up  the  first 
letters  patent  for  the  establishment  of  the  Paris 
pawnshop.  In  this  document  it  is  stated,  inter 
alia,  "A  pawnshop,  or  general  office  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  loan  money  on  pledges,  would  ap- 
Ear  to  be  the  best  means  of  suppressing  that 
id  of  usury  which  was  only  too  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  many  families.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  document,  all  profits 
resulting  from  such  business  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  All  cash  in 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  stmis  to  be 
paid  to  the  *R£gie*  (state  administration)  and 
those  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
pawnshop,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  It  will  be  shown  during  the 
course  of  this  article  that  the  lien  existing  be- 
tween the  pawnshop  and  charitable  institutions 
stilt  exists  in  modem  pawnshops,  resulting  in 

¥irtially  paralyzing  their  natural  evolution, 
he  success  of  the  Paris  pawnshop  was  so 
great,  that  although  created  without  ca^tal,  it 
obtained  all  the  funds  required  to  carry  on  its 
business  and  was  able  to  make  loans  on  pledges 
to  the  public  during  the  period  1778  up  to  the 
outbreaik  of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  amounting 
to  nearly  200,000,(X)0  livres,  or  a  yearly  average 
of  more  dian  15,000,000  livres.  The  Revolu- 
tion, however,  put  a  stop  to  the  development 
of  this  promising  start,  and  in  1793  the  Paris 
Itawnshop  was  compelled  to  suspend  its  opera- 
tions, ^e  perfect  freedom  of  financial  trans- 
actions wfaidi  had  been  decreed  by  the  con- 


entirely  ceased  their  operations,  to  recommence 
their  corrupt  practices  on  a  lar^r  scale  and  to 
charge  interest,  which  had  previously  been  lim- 
ited to  18  per  cent  per  annum  when  pawnshops 
were  established,  to  a  rate  which  soon  reached 
20  per  cent  per  month.  During  die  EHrectoire 
period,  the  Paris  pawnshops  endeavored  to  re- 
commence their  operations,  but  the  results  were 
far  from  satisfactory,  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  competition  of  independent  firms.  It 
was  during  the  Consulate  that  the  idea  of 
making  pawnshops  a  state  monopoly  originated. 
In  a  report  drawn  up  by  Regpault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Augley  it  was  stated: — «If,  in  general,  all 
social  transactions  ought  to  be  free,  there  are, 
however,  some  which  should  be  governed  by 
special  rules  in  the  common  interest,  so  that  the 
public  may  be  protected  and  not  become  victims 
of  avarice.*  These  ideas  took  shape  and  a 
law  was  passed  on  the  16  Pluviose  Year  XI! 
(6  Feb.  1804).  In  the  foIlowirK  pages  we  will 
outline  the  main  points  of  this  law,  which  con- 
stitutes to  the  present  day  the  1^1  bwds  for 
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the   operation    of    govenunent   pawnshops    in 
France. 

General  LegiBlation  Goveminf  Pawn- 
ahopi-^Article  1  of  the  law  o£  16  Fluviose 
Year  XII  is  formal: — No  pledging  establish- 
ment can  be  founded  unless  the  government's 
authorization  be  obtained,  and  its  prolits  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  order  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  a  state  monopoly, 
article  2  provides  for  the  closing  of  any  es- 
tablishment, which,  during  the  six  months  of 
promulgation  of  the  law  has  not  been  authorired 
as  prescribed  in  article  t,  and  such  establish- 
ment must  cease  its  operations  and  wind  up  its 
affairs  within  one  year.  The  law  contained  all 
the  necessary  powers  to  Inflict  heavy  penalties 
on  offenders,  who  could  be  prosecuted  before 
the  police  tribunals 


-.. -.  _  second  offense.    These  sentences 

were  independent  of  confiscation  in  every  case 
of  the  goods  given  as  security. 

The  Empire  period  (1804),  which  succeeded 
the  Consulate,  ratified  the  application  of  the  law 
by  a  decree  of  24ch  Messidor,  Year  XII  (13 
July  1804)  providing  as  follows ; —  (a)  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  total  reimbursement 
must  be  effected  of  the  sums  paidV  the  share- 
holders into  the  funds  of  the  pawnshops  and 
their  elimination    from  the  administration   of 


me  rules  to  be  followed  by  the  department^ 
prefects  for  the  organization  of  pawnshops  in 
places  where  they  would  likely  to  be  of  public 
utility,  and  for  the  closing  of  independent  firms 
in  audi  places. 

The  privilege  of  making  loans  on  pledges 
dius  organized  in  favor  of  pawnshops  is  still 
protected  by  article  411  of  the  Penal  Code 
which  enacts,  a^inst  those  who  have  kept  or 
established  pledging  houses,  a  term  of  impnson- 
ment  amounting  to  IS  days  minimum  and 
three  months  maximum,  apart  from  a  fine  rang- 
ing from  100  francs  to  2,000  francs  ($20- 
$400).  The  old  regime  restored  by  the  law 
of  16  Pluviose  and  the  supplemental  decree  of 
Messidor  was  still  further  completed  by  a  de- 
cree of  8  Thermidor,  Year  XIU  (27  July 
1805). 

This  decree,  after  prescriWng  the  reimburse- 
ment without  delay  of  the  shares  of  the  pawn- 
shops, determines  the  regulations  under  which 
the  Paris  pawnshops  will  operate  ttiereafter.  It 
is  this  een'etal  regulation  which  still  fixes  the 

trincipal  conditions  for  the  carrying  out  of 
laning  operations  by  pawnshops,  and  which  we 
will  outline  in  the  future  in  this  article.  For 
the  present  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  terms  of 
the  Thermidor  decree,  by  articles  55  and  56, 
laid  down  the  method  of  remuneration  to  be 
received  by  the  pawnshops  from  the  borrowers, 
the  rates  of  such  remuneration  being  made  up 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  interest  on  the  sums 
lent,  and  pn  the  other  of  the  expenses  of 
valuation,  deposit  of  security  and  other  general 
administration  expenses.    TTic  law  of  24  Ji: 


ments  in  general,  as  laid  down  in  the  decree 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. The  board  of  directors  of  pawnshops  is 
presided  over  by  the  mavor  of  tne  commune, 

and  by  the  prefect  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine  for  Paris.  For  Paris  the  directors  are 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  the  departments  by  the  prefect  They  are 
chosen  as  follows :—  one-third  from  amongst 
the  members  of  the  municipal  council,  one- 
third  among  the  directors  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, one-third  among  other  dtiiens  domi* 
ciled  in  the  commune.  One-third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  renewed  each  year.  The  retiring  mem- 
bers may  be  re-electedT  The  decree  determines 
the  organization  arrangements  for  each  one  of 
the   pawnshops    and   the    conditions    for   their 


nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  l_ 
by  the  prefect;  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  directors.  In  case  of  refusal  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  prefect,  the 
board  of  directors  is  reijuested  to  nominate  an- 
other candidate.  The  dismissal  of  the  manager 
is  sanctioned  by  the  same  authorities.  The 
pawnshops  are,  as  regards  their  accountancy  de- 
partment, assimilated  to  charitable  institutions, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  considered  as  being  gov- 
erned by  the  same  regulations  as  the  latter. 

The  endowment  of  each  pawnshop  is  regu- 
bted  by  article  3  of  the  law  of  18^1,  antfli 
composed  of; — (a)  real  and  personal  estate 
serving  for  its  establishment  and  those  of  which 
it  is,  or  may  become  later,  proprietor;  especially 
donations  and  legacies ;  (b)  profits  and  bonuses 
shown  by  the  annual  inventory  and  capitalized; 
(c)  subsidies  which  may  be  granted  them  out 
of  the  communal  funds  of  the  department  or  of 
the  state. 

Pawning  transactions  are  effected  from: — 
(a)  funds  available  from  the  endowment  re- 
serve ;  (b)  those  obtained  by  way  of  loan  or 
which  are  paid  as  interest  into  the  treasury. 

The  conditions  of  the  loans  are  fixed  each 
year  by  the  administration  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the 
prefect  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  endow- 
ment is  sufficient  either  to  cover  the  general 
expenses  or  to  lower  the  interest  to  the  legal 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  the  excess  receipts  are  al- 
lotted to  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, by  decision  of  the  prefect  acting  on  th. 
recommendations  of  the  municipal  coundl. 

A  public  administrative  repjlation  deals 
with  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  the  in- 
termediaty  officials  nominated  to  the  manage- 
ment of  pawnshops.  The  law  of  18S1  not  only 
dealt  with  questions  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion of  pawnshops,  but  prescribed  in  detail  under 
what  conditions  the  borrowers  were  authorized 
to  demand  the  sale  of  their  pledges.  Every 
depositor,  after  a  delay  of  three  months  from 
the  date  of  the  deposit,  has  the  right  to  demand, 
on  the  dates  of  sale  fixed  by  'the  regulations, 
the  sale  of_  his  pledge,  before  even  the  date 
noted  on  his  ticket.  The  price  of  the  article 
is  handed  without  delay  to  the  borrower-pro- 
prietor thereof,  after  deduction  of  the  interest 


of  public   ntilihr,   and  were  governed  by  Uie 
regulations  applying  to  public  utility  estaUish- 


;  and  the  amount  of  expenses  fixed  by  t 

[ulations.    New  merchanaise  given  as  pledge 

I,  however,  only  be  sold  after  the  expiration 


regulations.    New  merchanaise  given  as  plei 
can,  however,  only  be  sold  after  the  expirat 
of  one  year.    Titles  of  debt,  tickets  ana  docu- 
ments  appertainhig  to   the   adrainist^tion  of 
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pawDshops  are  exempt  from  fiscal  taxes  and 
stamp  duties  under  the  law  of  1851.  This  law, 
however,  stipulates  that  with  the  exception  of 
exemption  from  taxes,  none  of  its  clauses  ar; 
applicable  to  pawnshops  established  on  a  purely 
cnarilable  basis,  and  which,  by  means  of  dona- 
tions or  special  endowments,  lend  money  gra- 
tuitously or  at  an  interest  lower  than  the  legal 
rate.  A  transitory  article  of  the  law  of  1851 
provides  that  the  terms  of  the  law  shall  be  ap- 

Elicable  to  those  existing  pawnshops  which  have 
een  founded  as  pawning  establishments  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  others. 

The  state  eoundl,  on  being  consulted  rc- 
gardiiiK  the  scope  of  this  transitory  text,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  pawnshops  into  three  categories : — 
(1)  those  established  on  a  purely  charitable 
basis  and  which  by  meatks  ot  special  endow- 
ments lend  monev  gratuitously  or  at  an  interest 
lower  than  the  legal  rate;  (2)  those  lending 
money  neither  gratuitously  nor  at  an  interest 
lower  than  the  legal  rate  are  authorized  to  re- 
tain their  excess  receipts  to  constitute  or  in- 
crease their  endowments ;  (3)  those  lending 
money  neither  gratuitously  nor  at  an  interest 
lower  than  the  legal  rate  pay  all  or  part  of 
their  excess  receipts  into  the  funds  of  the 
charitable  institution  under  which,  they  were 
founded. 

The  state  council  afterward  defined  the  ex- 

fression  ''pawning  establishments  as  distinct 
rom  others"  to  the  effect  that  such  term  was 
intesded  to  desi^ate  pawnshops  previously  au- 
thoriaed  to  retain  their  excess  receipts  for  the 

Surpose  of  constituting  or  increasing  their  en- 
□wments ;  but  the  law  of  1851  could  not  affect 
the  privileges  of  the  charitable  institutions 
which  profited  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  excess 
revenues.  As  a  result  of  this  interpretation, 
very  few  of  the  pawnshops  connected  with 
charitable  institutions  by  common  interests  were 
able  to  free  themselves  from  this  financial  con- 
trol, which  unquestionably  hindered  their  evolu- 
tion in  the  way  of  reduction  of  tariifs. 

The  regulations  for  loans  on  corporal  gitar- 
anty  is  stjll  further  defined  by  the  decree  of 
24  March  1852,  and  especially  by  the  general 
rules  dated  30  June  1865,  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  which  will  be  outlined  in  the  first  para- 
praphs  of  Part  II.  This  decree  of  1865  divided, 
m  particular,  all  pawnbroklng  businesses  into 
two  categories; — firstly,  individual  firms,  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  whose 
business  is  provided  bv  a  single  treasury  and 
who  have  one  office  only  for  the  transaction  of 
each  particular  kind  of  business  with  ^the  pub- 
lic; secondly,  compound  pawnbroker's  enter- 
prises, the  variety  and  extent  of  whose  trans- 
actions either  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
brandies  or  auxiliary  offices,  or  several  ofHces, 
sections  or  treasury  centres.  The  pawnbroking 
business  carried  on  in  Paris  falls  under  the 
latter  category.  Finally,  a  law  dated  25  luly 
1891  aufhoriied  the  Paris  pawnshops  to  loan 
money  on  certain  fully  paid-up  scrip  to  bearer, 
no  operation,  however,  to  exceed  an  amount  of 
500  francs  ($100)  per  borrower.  The  same  law 
empowers  the  government  to  extend,  by  decree 
in  the  form  of  regulations  concerning  public 
administration,  the  same  authorizalir-  ■     -   - 


fil  Oie  requirements  prescribed  for  this  Idtul 


gards  loans  on  scrip,  of  ao  exclu^ve  privilege 
as  in  the  case  of  loans  on  corporal  security,  but 
of  a  simple  right,  limited  and  carrying  with  it 
different  facilities,  to  do  business  concurrently 
with  banks  and  oUier  banking  establishments. 

Pawnbroliing  Operations,— Evei^  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  on  corporal  security  is  smiject 
to  various  formalities  including:  Valuation  of 
the  pledge  to  be  given;  o^er  and  acceptation 
of  the  loan;  the  drawing  up  of  a  statement  of 
appraisal;  official  pawnticket;  various  entries 
on  the  books  of  the  deposit  office;  proofs  or 
authentications  required  by  the  regulations;  the 
payment  of  the  loan  and  delivery  of  the  cor- 
responding pawnticket,  or  suspension  of  the 
payment  and  delivery  of  a  document  respecting 
the  pending  loan^  or  the  cancellation  of  the  op- 
eration and  restitution  of  the  pledge. 

In  Paris,  the  valuation  of  pledges  is  ef- 
fected for  pawnshops  by  the  public  appraisers 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  There  are  in 
all  20  of  these  public  appraisers.  According  to 
the  rules  under  which  they  carry  out  their  du- 
ties, they  have  the  right  to  choose  their  assist- 
ants, for  whom  the^  are  responsible,  although 
they  cannot  issue  ofhcial  documents  without  the 
consent  of  the  administration.  The  'Com- 
pagnie  des  Commissaires  Priseurs^  (public  ap- 
praisers) is  responsible  to  the  pawnshops  for 
the  results  of  the  valuation  and  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  a  pledge  are  not  sumcient  to 
cover  the  amount  loaned,  said  compagnie  must 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  price  real- 
ized by  the  sale  and  the  valuation  on  which  the 
loan  was  based.  In  the  provinces,  notably  at 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  the  valuation  is  effected 
by  public  appraisers  also.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  at  Lille  for  instance  the 
appraisement  is  made  by  competent  valuers  at- 
tadied  to  the  pawnbroking  staff.  Furthermore, 
commission  agents  established  in  Tourcoing, 
Armentieres,  Hallum,  Coumines  and  Estaires 
are  attached  to  the  Ldle  pawnshop.  Finally,  at 
Nice  another  system  exists,  the  two  pawnsnops 
in  this  town  advancing  money  grattiitously  on 
gold  and  silver  articles  only.  The  appraise- 
ment is  made  by  a  jewelry  expert  attacned  to 
the  a  droinist  ration,  by  whom  he  is  remunerated. 
The  amount  of  the  possible  advance  is  fixed  ac- 
cording to  valuation,  and  a  deposit- receipt  to 
bearer  b  given.  The  limit  of  loans  based  on 
the  valuations  is  fixed  as  follows ;  For  silver- 
ware, gold  or  jewels,  four-fifths  of  the  value 
by  weight;  for  all  other  articles,  two-thirds  of 
their  value.  The  minimum  of  loans  is  three 
centimes  and  the  maximum  is  unUmited.  Loans 
are  made  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  fore- 
going are  not,  however,  the  only  regulations 
provided  in  the  decree  of  8  Thermidor  Year 
XIII  (27  July  1805).  For  instance,  by  virtue 
of  ardcle  49,  should  a  doubt  exist  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  depositor,  or  his  legitimate  own- 
ership of  the  articles,  or  his  right  to  dispose 
of  the  goods,  the  payment  of  the  loan  may  be 
temporarily  suspended  pending  intjuiries.  The 
borrower  has  the  option,  however,  of  giving 
surety  as  to  his  identity.  As  the  foan  document 
must  bear  a  signature,  if  the  borrower  is  un- 
able to  write,  such  document  may  be  signed  by 
a  responsible  party  known  to  the  pawnbroldog 
authorities. 

Redeettting  of  Pledges. —  If  at  the  ei^iration 
of  the  period  noted  on  the  loan  <? "    "' 
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before  that  date,  or  even  after  such  date,  so 
long  as  the  sale  haS  not  been  effecled,  the  bor- 
rower presents  the  giawnticket  and  aetiles  his 
debt  in  full,  i.e.,  principal,  interest  and  expenses, 
his  property  is  restored  to  him.  (ReKtilations 
of  Year  XIII  (1804-05)  modified  by  article  69 
of  the  Jaw  of  30  June  1865).  Any  respite 
from  sale  allowed  to  the  borrower,  at  his  re- 
quest is  not  suspensive  of  the  rates  of  interest. 
The  rale  of  interest  and  administrative  ex- 
pemes  paTBblc  by  borrowers  are  fined  every  six 
months  by  prefectoral  order,  but  such  rate  of 
interest  mnsl  never  exceed  12  per  cent  (decree 
of  24  March  1852).  In  1913,  the  Paris  pawn- 
shops charged  3yi  per  cent  interest,  the  same 
rate  for  adniint strati ve  expenses,  plus  a  special 
tax  of  1  per  cent  which  is  always  payable  what- 
ever the  duration  of  the  loan,  or  a  total  of  8 
per  cent  If  the  borrower  loses  his  pawnticket 
he  cannot  redeem  his  properly  until  the  due 
date  of  expiration.  He  must  then  give  a  spe- 
cial release,  testified  to  by  a  responsible  resi- 
dent 'householder. 

Ri^rwal  of  Loans. —  When  the  borrower  is 
unable  to  redeem  his  loan  and  desires  to  avoid 
the  sale  of  his  property,  he  can  demand  the  re- 
newal of  the  kian  on  the  same  terms  as  to  in- 
teres!  and  duration.  No  renewal,  however,  wilt 
be  granted  utJess  all  taxes  and  interest  to  date 
are  paid,  such  sum  being  calculated  on  a  re* 
deeming  basis.  The  pawnshop  is  autboriied  to 
have  the  pledge  revalued,  and  if  it  has  dedrn«d 
in  value  the  borrower  may  be  called  upon  to 
reimburse  a  part  of  the  loan.  A  new  vatnation 
is  obligatory  for  the  following  articles:  (1) 
Shawls  and  woolen  goods  on  which  a  loan  of 
.50  francs  ($0.10)  or  more  has  been  made;  (2) 
pledges  which  by  special  orders  and  provlston- 
a1^  would  no  longer  be  accepted  for  renewal  if 
this  formality  is  not  fnUilled. 

It  is  also  obllntory  for  any  articles  '  on 
which  a  sum  of  1,000  francs  or  more  has  been 


loan  may  demand  to  see  his  ple<^  i 

isfy  hiiBself  as  to  the  pr(>per  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  his  property.  The  Montpellier  and 
Douai  pawnshops  do  not  grant  renewals,  but 
they  give  every  facility  for  payment. 

RtimburstmtHi  by  Imtaimetrii. —  Borrow- 
ers have  the  option  of  redeeming  their  loan  be- 
fore its  expiration,  by  instalments,  which,  how- 
ever, roust  not  be  less  than  an  amount  of  one 
franc  and  which  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  charged  by  the  pawnshop. 

These  instalments  constitute  what  is  called 
a  savings-account,  and  may  be  used  for  the  par- 
tial liberation  of  the  loan,  or  the  renewal 
thereof. 

Payments  made  by  instalment  do  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  property  from  being  sold  on 
the  expiration  of  the  loan,  even  if  the  amounts 
paid  are  equal  to  the  sum  loaned.  The  admin- 
istration is  under  no  obiigation  to  supervise 
these  operations  and  it  is.  therefore,  incumbent 
on  the  Ixjrrower  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
redeem  his  pledge  or  renew  ihe  loan,  other- 
wise his  property  will  be  sold. 

Saies.—  Should  the  loan  not  be  redeemed  or 
renewed  at  due  date,  the  pledge  is  sold.  Sales 
take  place  after  the  drawing  up  of  an  order  for 
pledges  to  be  realized,  which  order  becomes  pub- 
licly effective  upon  executive  order  of  the  presi- 
dent   Sales  are  publidy  atmounced  10  days  in  ad- 


vance, and  the  borrower  is  also  advised  when 
the  amount  of  the  loan  exceeds  15  francs.  No 
opposition  can  be  made  to  the  sale,  but  if  the 
borrower  so  requests,  the  administration  usu- 
ally grants  a  respite  of  three  months.  Sales  are 
always  subject  to  the  supervision  of  public  ap- 
praisers, even  at  the  gratuitous  pawnshop  of 
Ihe  "Fondation  MatureP  of  Lille.  An  excep- 
tion exists,  however,  in  favor  of  the  gratuitous 
pawnshop  of  Nice,  where  sales  arc  made  by 
sworn  experts  assisted  by  the  director  of  the 
pawnshop,  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the 
comptroller.  As  previously  stated,  if  the 
aHHiunt  realized  by  the  sale  is  insufficient  to  re- 
imburse the  pawnshop,  the  public  appraisers 
must  make  up  the  deficit  between  their  valtia- 
tion  and  the  sale  price. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  Part  I,  par.  2,  the 
law  of  24  June  1851  lays  down  the  conditions 
under  which  borrowers  are  authorized  them- 
selves to  apply  for  the  sale  of  their  security. 

Bonuses.— "Tht  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  ulil- 
iied  in  the  first  place  to  reimburse  the  pawn- 
shop. If  there  is  any  excess  it  is  called  a 
•boni*  or  bonus,  and  roust  be  paid  over  to  the 
borrower  (Regulations  of  30  June  1865,  art. 
92).  These  bonuses  are  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parties  interested,  but  if  not  claimed 
within  three  years  they  revert  to  the  adminis- 
tration (article  93  of  same  regulations),  A 
claim  for  a  bonns  must  be  accompanied  by  tile 
pawnticket  to  bearer.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  pawnshop  ofiicials  to  inquire  by  what  means 
the  pawnticket  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
party  presenting  it  unless  it  forms  the  object 
of  a  legal  attadiment.  Duval,  '  Manuel  de 
Lfgisbtion,*  If  1727. 

Nature  of  the  Privilege —Mthou0i  the 
privilege  of  making  loans  on  personal  secu- 
rity is  reserved  for  pawnshops  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  this  is  absolutely  exclusive.  The 
Civil  Code  devotes  an  entire  chapter  (articles 
2073  and  following)  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  constitution  of  a  private  security.  But 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Civil  Code  are  very  se- 
•vere  and  little  suited  to  facilitate  this  kind  of 
transaction.  A  public  act,  or  act  by  privy  seal, 
registered,  is  required  except  in  cases  where 
the  transaction  does  not  exceed  a  sum  of  more 
than  150  francs.  Moreover,  the  secured  cred- 
itor may  obtain  payment  preferentially  on  the 
effects  constituting  the  security,  but  in  this  case 
he  must  obtain  an  order  from  the  courts  that 
such  effects  shall  remain  his  property  in  pay- 
ment, and  this  up  to  the  amount  of  a  valua- 
tion made  by  experts,  or  that  such  cfFects  be 
sold  by  auction.  These  protective  measures 
arc  not,  however,  the  only  ones  prescribed  b^ 
the  law.  Loans  on  security  made  between  pri- 
vate parties  must  be  distinct  and  separate 
transactions,  for,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  arti- 
cle 411  of  the  Penal  Code  deals  severely  with 
persons  carrying  on  business  in  non-authoriied 
loaning^  esfablisnmenls.  Jurisprudence  has  al- 
ways given  the  broadest  interpretation  to  the 
clause  contained  in  the  Penal  Code  in  this  re- 
spect, admitting,  notably,  that  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing loaned  money  to  several  people  without 
opening  a  duly  authorized  loaning  establish- 
ment (even  without  interest)  is  sufficient  to 
render  one  liable  to  the  penalties  stipulated  in 
article  411  of  said  Penal  Code,  On  the  other 
hand,  pawnshops  enjoy  an  especially  favorable 
regime,  such  as  immunity  from  £iscal  charge* 
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and  stamp  duties,  and  above  all  they  have  the 
ri^ht  to  sell  the  articles  deposited  as  security 
without  being  obliged  to  observe  the  prescrip- 
tions of  article  2078  of  the  Civil  Code.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  privilege  for  tnakiiig  loans 
on  security  granted  to  pawnshops  gives  them  a 
veritable  monopoly  in  this  respect,  even  as 
regards  the  constituting  of  a  private  security. 

Loans  on  Personal  Esttite. —  The  law  of 
25  July  1891  was  not  made  with  the  object  of 
allowing  pawnshops  to  encroach  on  credit  or 
banking  houses  by  authorizing  them  to  loan 
money  on  personal  estate  secunh*,  the  proper^ 
of  the  bearer.  The  maximum  fixed  for  these 
transactions,  limited  to  500  francs  ($100), 
proves  at  once  that  the  law  merely  desired  to 
assist  small  property  holders  who  had  made 
safe  investments,  the  limited  nature  of  which 
does  not  interest  large  banking  concerns,  and 
the  facilities  granted  'by  pawnshops  to  under- 
take this  kind  of  business  are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  momentary  needs  of  small  capitalists. 
The  amount  of  the  advances  is  calculated  on 
the  oflicial  rate  of  the  Bourse,  taking  as  a  basis 
the  last  rate  for  cash  transactions  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  fixed 
in  the  following  proportions:  (l>  French 
rentes,  treasury  notes  and  bonds,  80  per  cent; 
(2)     securities    bearing    annual    interest 


indemnity  to  be  awarded,  due  cansideiatio:i 
being  taken  of  cases  of  'force  majeure^  when 
such  exist. 

The  risks  of  safe  keeping  of  pledges,  prin- 
cipally fire,  must  be  covered  by  the  pawnshop, 
and  by  virtue  of  article  67  of  the  Thermidor 
Decree  all  real  estate  and  working  capital  may 
be  held  to  constitute  the  guarantee  for  de- 
positor's pledges. 

Resources  and  Preaent  Sittution  of  Fawn- 
ehopc—  No  pawnshops,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Arras,  £esan;on,  Boulogne-sur~Mer, 
Douai  and  Nancy,  possess  sufficient  funds  of 
their  own,  and  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  to 
meet  their  business  needs.  Tne  working  funds 
of  these  establishments  are  derived  from  an- 
nual loans  made  to  them  under  decree  of  8 
Thermidor  Year  XIII.  In  Paris,  loans  are  ef- 
fected as  required  by  voluntaiy  deposits  of 
sums  of  a  minimum  of  100  francs  ($20),  The 
rate  of  interest  on  such  investments  is  fixed 
yearly,  or  oftener  if  any  modification  is  neces- 
sary, under  the  ruling  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  after  approval  tiy  the  Conscil  de  Sur- 
veillance. (Decree  of  25  March  18S2,  art.  7). 
Different  rates  are  fixed,  based  on  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  'Bons*  (notes)  delivered 
to    the   security-holders,   which   notes   may    be 


deemed   by   the    nrefectoral    authorities    to   be 
good  holtfingH,   75  p 
Jouissance,"*  60  per 


(3)   ^'Actions  de      shops  as  'cautionnients''   (sure^)   and  depos- 


The  borrouer  can  be  called  upon,  during 
the  duration  of  the  loan,  to  refund  part  of  the 
loan  if  the  Bourse  rate  drops  at  least  15  per 
centj  such  refuTid  to  be  made  eight  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  by  registered  letter.  In  case 
of  a  drop  in  the  market  rate  the  pawnshop  has 
the  right  to  sell  the  security  on  the  Bourse  in 
the  absence  of  partial  reimbursement,  or  in  ibe 
absence  of  total  reimbursement  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  loan,  without  beiiig  obliged  to  no- 
tify the  borrower  or  carry  out  any  formality. 
Any  deficit  resulting  from  the  sale  is  payable 
by  the  borrower;  if  there  is  a  profit,  it  is  kept 
at  his  disposal  for  10  years,  counting  from  the 
date  of  the  sale.  After  this  lapse  ol  time  any 
unreclaimed  profit  reverts  to  the  pawnshop. 
The  financing  of  loans  on  personal  security 
must  be  effected  by  means  of  capital  distinct 
from  that  used  for  loans  on  corporal  security. 
All  the  clauses  contained  in  the  regulations 
which  govern  pawnshops  and  are  ttot  contrary 
to  the  law  of  1891  are  applicable  to  transac- 
s  concerning  loans  on  scrip. 
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Responsibility  of  Pawnsliops  in  Case  of 

'    "      ■     "■    '    -V— Thi 

.  7  July  1K)5)  gii 

_._  who  have  not  exceeded  the  datelii.    . 

fixed  for  the  sale  of  their  pledges  the  right  to 
claim  an  indemnity  if^their  property  is  not  re- 
stored to  them.  Tnis  indemnity  is  based  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
deposit  plus  one-quarter  thereof.  (Article  60 
of  the  General  Regulations  of  said  Decree),  As 
a  general  rule,  no  other  claim  can  be  made  by 
the  borrower.  Exception,  however,  is  made  in 
the  case  of  loss  of  the  pledge  as  the  result  of 
fraud  or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  an 
employee.  In  such  case  ordinary  law  becomes 
applicable  and  the  courts  decide  the  amount  of 

•Such  ihirn  do  not  eiitt  in  English  or  Americen  loio- 
paniM.    Sometinua  tb«T  ue  tfanitsicd  by  the  term  "divi- 


its. 

As  r^nrds  gratuitous  pawnshops,  they  de- 
rive their  funds  from  foundations  or  gifts 
made  to  them.  These  establishments  form, 
however,  an  exception,  as  we  have  already 
pointed,  out.  The  present  status  of  pawnshops 
in  France,  or  let  us  say  their  status  before  the 
war,  can  be  seen  from  the  gener^  statistics 
published  in  1910,  which  are  given  in  another 
part  of  this  article, 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE, 
United  Stfttes,  established  in  1861  as  the  official 
printing  and  pubhsbing  plant  of  the  United 
States  government,  occupies  a  seven-stoijr  fire- 
ptoof  brick  building  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
built  for  it  in  1902.  Its  trtjntagc  is  408  by  17S 
feet  on  two  streets  and  it  has  an  interior  court, 
30  by  167  feet.  An  annex  later  built  in  corre- 
sponding height  and  style  houses  tbe  oilice  of 
-   perintendent   of   documents.     Connection 


deliver  its  enormous  mail  shipments  there  di- 
rect from  the  workrooms,  A  vault  capable  of 
storing    2,000,000    electrotype    and    stereotype 

?lates  extends  out  under  the  street  pavements, 
'he  main  building  was  put  up  under  an  appro- 
priation of  £2,249,000.  It  has  its  own  power 
plant  and  individual  motors,  without  belting  or 
shafting,  operating  all  machinery,  elevators,  etc., 
throughout  the  buildii^.  It  is  equipped  with 
linotype  and  monotype  machines  and  with  all 
other  devices,  apparatus  and  machinery  to  en- 
ajile  it  to  turn  out  at  the  bluest  grade  and  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  especially  with  the  great- 
est rapidity,  a  great  variety  of  work,  including 
bound  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  forms, 
specificatioits,  ledgers,  loose-leaf  binders,  en- 
velopes, money-order  blanks,  postal  cards,  cata- 
logue cards,  in  fact,  every  land  of  job  print- 
ing, binding  and  book  making  that  Congress 
and  the  government  offices  can  use  or  issue.  It 
is  fitted  with  every  device  for  the  aid,  safe^ 
and  comfort  of  the  workers,  including  ai" '— 
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carriers  pneuma.tic  tube  distribution,  electric 
fans,  bubbling  fountains  of  cooled  and  filtered 
water  and  a  complete  hospital  with  medical  at- 
tendance day  and  night.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  use  30  June  WlSwas  K,475,538.86. 

The  Government  Printinjf  Office  employs 
about  4,000  workers,  of  whom  about  one-third 
are  women.  It  nms  continuously  day  and  ni^^t, 
especially  while  Congress  is  in  session.  The 
title  of  the  head  is  Public  Printer.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  reports  to  Con- 
KTCSK.  All  other  employees  are  appointed  by 
niin,  under  examination  and  reKulation  by  the 
Gvil  Service  Commission.  Although  most  of 
the  workers  belong  to  unions,  yet  the  govern- 
ment has  affirmed  it  to  be  an  open  shop.  The 
only  supervision  is  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Pnnting  of  the  two  hoBses  of  Congress,  under 
which  body  the  office  contracts  for  paper,  and 
which  body  has  power  'to  remedy  any  nef^t 
or  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  pitblic  print- 
ing." A  branch  printing  office  and  bindery  to 
do  the  work  of  tae  Library  of  Congress  is  in 
that  building,  and  a  smaller  branch  in  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  building,  are  operated  under 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  scales  of 
wages  paid  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  diose 
in  commercial  establishments,  and  in  addition 
each  employee  is  given,  for  each  year  of  serv- 
ice, thirty  days'  leave  of  absence  with  pay. 

The  work  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice which  differs  from  that  of  any  other  com- 
bined job  printing  and  book  and  periodical  pub- 
lishing house — except  that  this  is  the  largest 
in  existence  —  is  that  done  for  Congress  in. 
abnormal  requirements  of  speed  and  varyirw 
amounts.  This  is  largely  done  between  7 
or  later  p.m.  and  noon  of  the  next  day.  Con- 
sidering the  intervals  of  slack  and  rush  ac- 
cording as  Congress  is  sitting  or  not,  the  totally 
incalculable  and  enormously  varying  amount  of 
printing  for  each  day's  session  which  must  be 
rushed  through  for  immediate  use,  together 
with  the  coimdenlial  printing,  a  government 
printing  plant  seems  a  necessity.  On  account 
of  its  own  exceptional  needs,  and  also  because 
established  imder  Congress  in  the  beginning, 
that  body  is  slow  in  relinquishing  a  share  in 
the  management  to  other  departments  of  the 
government,  although  under  its  control  no  10- 
year  period  has  passed  without  an  expensive  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  looseness  in  administra- 
tion. Printing  for  non- Congressional  branches 
of  the  government  being  now  two  to  three  or 
more  times  the  quantity  done  for  Congress,  it 
would  seem  that  a  directorate  representing  all 
branches  of  the  government,  with  the  addition 
of  non-governmental  expert  membership,  might 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  government 
printing  administration. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, created  in  1895,  was  made  a  subordinate 
bureau  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Its 
functions  are  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  and 
storehouse  of  United  States  publications  |  to 
distribute  them  by  gift  to  libraries,  especially 
to  those  designated  as  depositories,  and  by  sale 
to  individuals ;  and  to  make  catalogues  and 
lists  of  them.  Its  library,  in  which  is  preserved 
one  copy  of  every  edition  of  everything  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  contained  30  June 
1916  a  total  of  193,533  pieces.  Complete  cen- 
tralization of  distribution  in  this  office  has, 
however,  not  yet  been  effected.     It  delivers  to 


the  nearly  500  depository  libraries  an  average 

of  1,000  publications  yearly.  It  issues  a  list  of 
new  publications  each  month ;  an  index  to  the 
documents  and  reports  of  Senate  and  House 
each  session ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Congress 
a  full  analytical  dictionary  catalogue  of  every- 
thing published  during  the  two  years. 

Appropriations  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  the  public  printing  and  binding  for 
the  year  ending  30  June  1915  were  $5,907,051.30. 
Of  this  sum  $331,395  was  for  salaries  and  ex- 
fienses  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
There  came  under  the  trimming 
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Consult  reports  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1853-date,  which  include,  1895-date, 
the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments. For  divisions  of  the  office,  personnel 
and  salaries,  consult  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  Official  Register,  latest  issue.  Reports 
on  operations  of  the  main  building  were  made, 
1899-1904,  by  the  officer  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment in  charge,  (Consult  entries  in  docu- 
ment catalogues,  issued  by  the  superintendent 
of  documents,  for  those  years.  Also  brief  no- 
tices in  aimual  reports  of  Engineer  De^rt- 
ment).  For  description  of  office  consult  Pan- 
American  Ifnion  Monthly  Bulletin,  November 
1910,  pp.  737-755;  many  illustrations;  Whelp- 
ley,  <The  Nation's  Print  Shop  and  Its  Meth- 
ods,* Review  of  Reviews,  28:556-563,  1903; 
Rossiter,  'Problem  of  the  Federal  Printing,' 
Atlantic,  96:331-344,  190S.  For  administration 
consult  United  Slates  Printing  Investigation 
Commission,  Report,  1906l 

GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES.    See  United  States. 

GOVERNMENTAL  POLICIES,  Execu- 
tiye  Influence  Upon.    See  ExEctmvE. 

GOVERNOR,  in  the  States,  Territories  and 
acquired  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  attaiiunent  of  independence  by  the 
English  colonies  in  regions  that  now  form  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  term  "governor*  de- 
noted the  chief  executive  of  each  colony,  dther 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  by  the  proprietor 
or  —  as  in  uie  case  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  of  Massachusetts  tilt  it  lost  its  char- 
ter in  1684  —  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the 
colony  (compare  an  article  by  the  latejohn 
D.  Long,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  1880-81, 
in  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Government,*  Vol. 
11.  p.  91,  New  York  and  London  1914).  In 
each  State  the  governor  is  now  a  constitutional 
official,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters;  his  func- 
tions and  powers  are  determined  by  the  State 
constitution.  In  some  States  there  is  elected 
on  the  same  ballot  a  lieutenant-governor.  As- 
sociated vrith  the  governor  in  a  few  of  the  older 
States  there  is  an  advisory  executive  council, 
each  member  of  which  is  elected  W  »>pnlar 
vote  from  a  "councillor  district."  In  Massa- 
chusetts their  approval  of  appointments  is  re- 
quired, and  the  governor's  responsibilities  are 
snared  with  them  in  other  ways.  "The  pardon- 
ing power  is  lodged  in  the  governor's  hands. 
In  a  few  New  England  States  he  cannot 
exercise  it  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
•■—  council,  but  in  most  States,  as  in  the 
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Federal  government,  it  is  vested  solely  in  the 
chief  executive."  A  tendency  is  noted  to  re- 
strict the  governor's  executive  power  by  assign- 
ing to  commissions,  the  appointment  of  which 
rests  with  him,  supervision  and  control  of  such 
departments  of  the  public  service  as  railroads, 
water-sujjply,  lighting,  etc.  'He  is  sti!l  com- 
mander-in-chief of  me  military  forces  of  the 
State,  and  has  the  appointment  of  his  military 
staff,  but  usually  the  other  otjtcers  of  the  militia 
are  now  elected  by  vote  from  within  the  vari- 
ous military  lines.*  In  a  few  States  the  gov- 
ernor still  appoints  the  judges.  His  partiapa- 
lion  in  the  labors  of  the  legislative  branch 
is  to  a  certain  extent  direct  Thus,  he  can  call 
the  legislature  together  for  extraordinary  ses- 
sions;  he  possesses  (save  in  North  Carolina) 
the  power  of  vetoing  enactments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  constitutional  amendments.  But  not 
less  important  —  in  time  of  crisis,  indeed,  even 
more  important  —  is  the  governor's  influence 
in  shading  legislation  'altogether  beyond  the 
limitations  of  his  strict  constitution^  range' 
by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  powers  inherent 
in  leadership,  expressing  and  enforcing  by  his 
utterances  the  views,  the  demands  and  the 
judgment  of  his  State. 

The  o6icia1  standing  of  governors  of  the 
Territories  or  acquired  possessions  of  the  United 
States  is  sharply  contrasted  with  that  of  gov- 
ernors of  States.  The  former  receive  appoint- 
ment £rom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  are  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Moreover, 
adaptation  to  varying  conditions  and  circum- 
stances is  often  required.  For  example,  in  the 
naval  government  of  the  island  of  Guam  (a 
naval  station)  the  governor  combines  execu- 
tive with  legislative  powers.    See  Executive. 

GOVERNOR,  a  device  which  regulates  the 
admission  of  steam  to  a  steam-engine,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  motion.  The  intention  is  to 
maintain  uniform  velocity,  and  aoy  acceleration 
of  speed  above  a  given  rate  causes  3  valve  to  be 
partially  closed,  diminishing  the  area  of  steam 
passage.  The  favorite  form  of  governor  has  a 
pair  of  balls  suspended  from  a  vertical  shaft,  so 
as  to  swing  outward  when  the  shaft  is  rotated. 
The  greater  the  speed  the  greater  the  centrif- 
ugal force,  and  consequently  the  farther  the 
balls  depart  from  the  axis  of  rotation;  the  in- 
dination  of  the  ball  arms  is  made  effective  in 
working  the  valve.    See  Steam-engine. 

GOVERNORS,  Tcrma  of  OfSce,  Age 
Limit,  etc     See  Electdhal  Qualifications. 

GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE.  The 
factors  that  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  die  governors'  conference  in  the  United 
States  were  the  three  following:  (I)  the 
growing  centralization  of  power  at  Washmgton; 
(2)  the  shifting,  uncertain  status  of  State's 
rights,  and  (3)  the  lack  of  uniform  laws.  It 
was  felt  by  many  that  the  nation  was  confronted 
by  a  grave  crisis.  Vital  problems  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people  remained  un- 
solved, thou^  (hey  had  reached  the  acute  state 
where  solution  was  imperatively  demanded. 
In  1908  a  meeting  of  governors  was  held  at  the 
White  House,  Washington.  It  was  called  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  principal  subject 
considered  at  that  time  was  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Early  in  the  following  year 
a  second  meeting,  also  at  Washinfjton.  was 
held   to   consider   topics    coming   under    State, 


Daily  not  under  Federal,  admitiis- 

Iration  and  jurisdiction  —  such  as  the  questions 

relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  child  labor, 
capital  punishment,  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  etc.  In  1910  a  third  conference  was 
held  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  In  1911,  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.,  the  governors'  conference  debated 
with  special  interest  the  general  subject  of 
intrastate  commerce ;  and  the  doctrine  of  State 
soverei^ty,  involving  control  by  the  several 
States  in  such  matters,  was  maintained  in  pro- 
test against  the  decision  of  Justice  Sanborn,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Minnesota  Railway  Commission  injunction 
case.  A  meeting  of  Western  governors  was 
held  in  1912;  and  in  the  same  year  conferences 
were  held  at  Richmond,  Va..  and  Washington, 
D.  C ;  followed  by  a  session  at  Colorado 
Springs  in  1913.  The  conference  at  Boston, 
24-27  Aug.  1915,  merits  special  attention,  al- 
though the  attendance  was  not  targe  and  it  is 
quite  true  that,  as  has  been  said,  'the  high 
hopes  that  wera  aroused  at  the  time  of  the 
first  conference  of  governors  have  unfortu- 
nately not  been  fully  realized.'  One  of  the 
subjects  —  the  most  vital  of  all -~  discussed  at 
the  Boston  meeting  indicates  lines  of  activity 
along  which  genuine  progress  can  be  made  and 
the  public  interest  faithfully  served  by  the 
States'  chief  executives  (see  article  Govebnor). 
That  subject  was  'The  Relation  of  the  State 
to  the  National  Defense.*  Finally,  the  func- 
tions of  the  governors'  conference  are  officially 
declared  to  be :  "Exchange  of  views  and  ex- 
periences on  subjects  of  general  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  promo- 
tion of  greater  uniformity  in  State  legislation, 
and  the  attainment  of  greater  efficiency  in  State 
administration." 

GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND.  N.  Y.,  small 
fortified  island  in  New  York  Bay,  south  of  the 
Battery,  and  at  the  entrance  to  East  River. 
It  is  separated  from  Brooklyn  by  Buttermilk 
Channel.  In  1621,  under  the  name  of  Nutten 
Island,  it  was  a  station  of  the  West  India 
Company.  Later  it  was  used  as  a  residence 
by  the  colonial  governors  of  New  York,  hence 
its  present  name.  Wouter  Van  Twillcr  was 
the  first  governor  (1637)  to  use  the  island  for 
a  country  residence.  In  1708  it  was  in  use  as 
a  quarantine  station,  and  in  1784  Gov.  George 
Clinton  leased  the  island  to  a  company  who 
used  it  for  a  summer  resort  and  a  racecourse. 
Lord  Cornbury  in  1702  and  Governor  Hardy 
in  1756  urged  the  erection  of  batteries  on  the 
island ;  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until 
1794,  when  there  were  rumors  of  a  war  with 
France,  the  Slate  of  New  York  appropriated 
$2SO,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  and  earth- 
works. "The  general  government  appropriated 
$31,117,  and  the  money  was  expended  for  the 
construction  of  Fort  Jay  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Other  sums  were  used  later  in  im- 
proving the  fort,  but  in  1801  the  work  ceased 
vmtil  1806-07,  when  from  "an  enclosed  work 
of  earth  and  wood"  the  fort  was  improved  and 
faced  with  permanent  masonry  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  and  was  named  Fort  Columbus,  as  at 
present.  'The  designs  for  Fort  Columbus,  also 
Castle  Williams,  were  made  by  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams, Lafayette's  chief  engineer  of  the  army. 
The  plans  called  for  104  guns  for  Fort  Colum- 
bus and  100  guns   for  Castle  Williams.    The 
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latter  fort  txiats  to  this  day  practically  as 
it  was  when  completed  in  ISll.  Its  area  is 
three-fifths  of  a  circle  which  is  200  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  walls  are  40  feet  high.  In 
1861-65  Castle  Williams  was  used  as  a  prison 
for  Confederates ;  at  one  time  there  were  as 
many  as  1,000  prisoners.  After  the  War  of 
1812  a  fortification  called  South  Battery  was 
built  at  a  place  to  command  Buttermilk  Chan- 
nel. Governor's  Island  is  the  army  headquar- 
ters of  the  Department  of  the  East,  a  most 
important  military  post,  embracing  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  including  Porto 
Rico.  It  has  less  the  look  of  war  than  many 
smaller  forts,  but  it  has  a  garrison  asually  of 
three  companies,  and  it  is  used  as  a  military 
prison,  nearly  all  the  prisoners  being  deserters. 
A  little  church,  under  the  care  of  Tnnily  parish, 
Manhattan,  residences  for  the  officers  and  some 
storage  places  are  the  only  buildings  in  addi- 
tion to  the  forts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  island  was  1,500  feet  lon^  and  900 
feet  wide  with  an  elevation  above  high -water 
of  20  feet.  Its  whole  area  then  was  100  acres. 
The  tide-waters  have  washed  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  ihe  island.  TTie  War  Department  begun 
in  1903  the  work  of  reclaiming  from  the  sea  the 
land  washed  away  and  the  island  is  now  re- 
stored to  about  its  former  area.  The  need  of 
modem  torts  and  better  defensive  equipment 
on  Governor's  Island  no  longer  exists  since  an 
excellent  system  of  fortifications  has  been  estab- 
lished at  (he  entrance  lo  The  Narrows  and 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND,  Mass.,  fortified 
island  belonging  to  Suffolk  County,  in  Boston 
Harbor.  It  is  Just  north  of  the  main  ship- 
channel  and  of  elastic  Island.  The  fortifications 
form  part  of  the  system  of  defense  of  Boston 
Harbor.  Fort  Winthrop,  the  keep  or  redoubt,  is 
an  enclosed  quadrangular  fort  with  open  bar- 
bette batteries. 

-  GOWER,  John,  EngliEh  poet:  b.  probably 
about  1325 ;  d.  London,  October  1408.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life  save  that  he  was  rich 
and  well  educated,  did  not  marry  till  laie  in 
life  and  became  blind  about  1400.  His  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  Saint  Saviour's.  Sou^wark. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Chaucer,  who, 
in  dedicating  to  him  his  'TroilusandCressida,' 
addresses  mm  as  ihe  "moral  Gower" —  an 
epithet  that  has  indiasolubly  linked  itself  with 
his  name.  Gower  wrote  three  large  works  in 
as  many  languages ;  the  '  Speculum  Medi- 
tantis,'  in  French  verse,  long  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  discovered  by  G.  C.  Macaulay  and 
published  in  lus  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 
The  'Vox  Clamantis,'  a  tedious  poem  in  Latin 
elegiac  verse,  written  13S2-S4.  describing  the 
rising  of  the  mob  under  Wat  Tyler;  and  the 
long  poem  entitled  'Confessio  Amantis,*  writ- 
ten "in  our  English  .  .  .  for  England's  sake," 
the  date  uncertain,  but  at  least  uie  poem  was 
in  existence  in  1392-93.  'Confessio  Amanlis' 
consists  of  a  prologue  and  eight  books,  written 
in  verses  of  eight  syllables,  rhyming  in  pairs. 
The  long  prologue  gives  a  sombre  accoimt  of 
the  state  of  the  world  at  that  time,  and  the 
■  poem  opens  by  introducing  the  audior  him- 
self in  the  character  of  an  unhappy  lover.  It 
ends  with  the  lover's  petition  in  a  strophic 
poem  addressed  to  Venus,  her  judgment,  and 
finaily  the  lover's  cure  and  absolution.     With- 


out originality  — in  J.  Russell  Lowell's  phrase 
he  'raised  tedious ness  to  the  precisian  of  a 
science* —  narrative  power,  pathos  or  humor, 
Gower  yet  commands  respect  for  the  laborious 
equality  of  his  verse,  ano  his  work  remains  a 
splendid  monument  of  English.  Consult 
Pauli's  edition  (1857);  Henry  Morley's  serv- 
iceable reprint  in  the  'Cansbrook  Library' 
(1889)  ;  his  'Complete  Works,*  edited  by  G.  C. 
Macaulay  (3  vols.,  New  York  1899-1900)  ;  and 
Dodd,  W.  G.,  'Courtly  Love  in  Chaucer  and 
Gower>   (New  York  1913). 


1916.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  Educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  sal  in  Parliament  for 
Sutherlandshire,  and  also  became  known  as  the 
sculptor  of  such  works  as  'The  Old  Guard  at 
Waterloo,'  and  the  Shakespeare  monument  at 
Stralford-on-Avon.  Among  his  writings  arc 
'My  Reminiscences'  (1883),  a  work  of  muck 
interest;  'The  Tower  of  London'  (1901); 
'Old  Diaries';  'Records  and  Reminiscences* 
(1903). 

GOWRIE  {gow*rI)  CONSPIRACY,  an 
unexplained  episode  in  Scottish  history.  On  5 
Aug.  1600,  James  Vi;  afterward  James  I,  of 
England,  came  to  Cowrie  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Eart  of  Cowrie,  in  the  suburbs  of  Perth. 
having  been  lured  thither,  according  to  one 
account,  by  the  report  of  a  suspicious  person 
there  held  in  custody.  After  dining,  the  king 
was  led  aside  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  younger 
brother  of  the  earl,  and  the  king's  attendants 
were  told  that  his  majesty  had  left  the  castle. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Ruthven,  either  to 
murder  or  to  bind  the  king,  who  stru^led 
desi)erately  and  shouted  for  help.  His  retinue 
coming  to  his  rescue  slew  Ruthven  and  Gowrie. 
The  motives  of  the  two  brothers  have  been 
variously  explained.  The  current  belief  isthat 
they  intended  lo  capture  the  king  and  either 
give  him  up  to  England  or  administer  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  name  in  Ihe  interest  of  that 
country  and  in  that  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
leaders.  Others  supposed  that  ihcir  object  was 
merely  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father, 
who  had  been  executed  a  few  years  previously. 
The  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  king  to  Gownc 
was  another  cause  of  irritation.  Cowrie  House 
was  destroyed  and  the  estates  confiscated. 

GOYA  Y  LUCIENTES,  go'y^  e  loo-thi- 
^'tas'.  PrandBco  Job£  de,  Spanish  artist, 
caricaturist,  etcher  and  designer:  b.  Fuende- 
todas,  Aragon,  30  March  1746;  d.  Bordeaux, 
France,  16  April  1828.  Goya's  name  rank) 
with  those  of  Velasquez  and  MuriUo  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  art.  Of  peasant  birth,  he 
led  an  early  roving  and  somewhat  dissipated 
life,  his  brilliant  talents  as  an  artist  and  a 
musician  with  the  gift  of  sons;  making  him  a 
favorite  both  with  the  wealthy  and  poorer 
classes.  With  the  latter  he  was  obviously  more 
in  sympathy,  and  from  their  daily  life  drew 
the  picturesque  siibjects  and  motives  which  he 
turned  out  in  a  profusion  of  sketches,  paint- 
ings, water  colors,  portraits,  genre  pictures, 
caricatures,  designs  and  etchings.  He  was 
equally  gifted  in  all  lines  of  his  art  and  his 
works  in  ihe  satirical  grotesque  are  described 
by  TheophiJe  Gautier  as  "a  mixture  of  Rem- 
brandt,  Watteau  and  the  comical  dreams  of 
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Rabelais,"  while  Champfleury  compares  him  to 
Daumier,  the  j^eatest  of  modem  French  car- 
icaturists. His  early  training  in  art  hegan 
under  Martinez  at  Saragossa,  near  his  native 
village,  and  afterward  at  Madrid  under  Bayeu, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  To 
broaden  his  experience,  he  joined  a  traveling 
troupe  of  toreadors  so  as  to  reach  Rome, 
where  he  spent  a  profitable  period  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  great  art  collections  and  in 
mingling  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
In  1772,  stgnine  his  sketch  *Pupil  of  Bayeu, 
painter  to  the  King  of  Spain,*  he  received  sec- 
ond prize  in  a  competition  from  the  Academy 
of  Parma.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  be^n 
his  professional  career  by  painting  from  1772- 
74  the  'Adoration  of  God,'  ceiling  frescoes  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Mana  at  Saragossa,  and 
the  frescoes  of  the  'Life  of  the  Virgin'  at  the 
Carthusian  Convent,  Cartuja  Aula  Dei,  six 
miles  north  of  Sar^ossa.  Prom  1775-91  he 
designed  cartoons  of  contemporary  Spanish  life 
for  the  royal  manufactory  of  tapestries  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Madrid ;  in  1868,  lon^  after  his 
death,  43  of  these  were  discovered  m  a  cellar 
of  the  royal  palace.  In  17B8  he  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, and  was  appointed  painter  of  the  cham- 
ber lo  fGng  Charles  IV,  in  1798  becoming 
chief  royal  _painter.  In  1793  he  had  replaced 
Calleja  as  lieutenant  director  of  the  Academy 
of  San  Fernando.  Spain's  political  unrest  in- 
terfered wih  his  career  from  1808  until  1813, 
and  later  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Spain.  He 
visited  Paris  in  1822,  returned  for  a  short  pe- 
riod to  Madrid  in  1827,  but  spent  the  few  fast 
years  of  his  life  at  Bordeaux  where  a  monu- 
ment marks  his  grave.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  series  of  cupola  frescoes  portraying  the 
life  of  Saint  Anthony,  completed  in  17^  for 
the  church  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  near 
Manzanares.  He  excelled  in  portraiture  and 
notable  are  the  paintings  of  Charles  III; 
equestrian  portraits  of  Charles  IV  and  Queen 
Maria  Louisa;  a  family  group  of  Charles  IV; 
a  family  ^oup  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna ;  a  por- 
trait of  himself  in  the  Academy  of  San  Fer- 
nando, where  also  is  his  famous  double  por- 
trait of  'La  Maya,'  a  lovely  young  female, 
slightly  draped,  and  nude.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  in  New  York  is  the  por- 
trait of  his  inamorata,  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Alva,  also  a  portrait  of  General  Forastera 
and  several  drawings.  His  'Jewess  of  Tan- 
gier>  and  his  portrait  of  Don  Sebastian  Mar- 
tinez are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 


satirical,  widely  reproduced,  especiallv  the  bull- 
fitting  series,  insurrection  street  fights,  folk 
picture,  genre  subjects  and  by  his  later  essays 
in  liihograidiy  of  which  the  'Bulls  of  Bor- 
deaux' is  a  well-known  example.  'Los 
Proverbios'  (Proverbs)  and  'Los  Caprichos' 
(Caprices),  virile,  weird,  grotesque  caricatures 
of  established  society  and  reli^on,  with  hidden 
meanings  known  only  to  the  initiated,  are  his 
chief  etchings.  Consult  Hofmann,  'Catalogue 
of  Goya  Etchings'  (Vienna  1907)  ;  Hunter, 
'Tapestries'  (New  York  1912)  ;  Vilaamil,  'Los 
tapices  de  Goya'  (Madrid  1870)  ;  also  biogra- 
phies by  Bninet  (Paris  1865) ;  Calvert  (Lon- 
don 1908)  ;  Hind.  'Great  Engravers'  (London 
1911);  Muther  (London  I90S) ;  Stokes   (New 


GOYANA,  go-yan'na,  Brazil,  city  in  the 
state  of  Pernambuco,  on  the  Goyana  River, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  ship- 
ping port  for  sugar,  alcohol,  dyewoods,  cab- 
met  woods  and  cotton.    Pop.  30,000. 

GOYAU,  go'yo',  Pierre  Louig  Thiopbile 
Georges,  French  editor  and  author:  b.  Orlfans, 
France,  31  May  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Orleans  Lyc^,  the  Lyc^  Louis  le  Grsnd  and 
the  Higher  Normal  School,  Paris,  and  the 
French  School  at  Rome.  Since  1895  he  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 


the  Prix  Bordin  and  in  1908  the  Prix  Vitet  by 
the  French  Academy.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  has  published  'Le 
"  ~      les   catholiques   et   la  i^uestion   sociale' 


demains  d'unit£  i  Rome,  royaume  de  Naples 
(1900);  'L'idee  de  patrie  et  rhumanitansme, 
essai  d'histoire  francaise'   (1902)  ;  'Lcs  nations 


icisme,  1800-1870'  (4  vols.,  1905-09);  <Moeh- 
ler'  (1906) ;  'Jeanne  d'Arc  devant  I'opinion 
allemande'  (ISW?);  'Ketteler'  (1907;  transla- 
tions in  Spanish  and  Italian)  ;  'Sainte  M£lanie' 
(1907)  ;  'Autour  du  catholicisme  social'  (4th 
and  Sth  series,  1910;  1912);  'Bismarck  et 
I'Eghse:  le  culturkampf>  (4  vols.,  1896-1912); 
*Le  Vatican,'  with  Perate  and  Fabre  (1895; 
German  trans).  He  contributed  several  articles 
to  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.' 

GOYAZ,  go-yaz'.   Brazil,   state  completely 
enclosed    between    the     states     of     Maranluo, 


guaya-Tocatins  Basin  is  unexplored,  a  precise 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory cannot  be  justified.  The  Goyaz  plateau 
with  the  Pyreneus  Mountain  range  constitute 
the  watershed  which  divides  the  hasin  of  the 
Tocatins  and  Araguaya  rivers  from  the  Sao 
Francisco  and  Parana  basins;  the  headwaters 
of  the  Araguaya  and  the  Paraguay  are  near 
one  another;  and  thus  the  point  of  divergence 
of  great  river-systems  is  found  within  this 
slate.  The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  excellent ; 
among  the  mountains  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  felt ;  and  large  districts  are  well 
adapted  to  agriculture.     Forests  extend   along 


and  cattle;  the  gold  and  diamond  washings 
which  at  one  time  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
portant now  yield  very  little.  The  capital, 
(loyaz,  formerly  called  Villa  Boa,  has  about 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  state 
was  given  as  340,000  in  1911;  of  that  number 
nearly  25,000  were  Indians  or  Mestizos,  The 
special  interest  attached  to  this  state  is  doe 
to  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  in  a 
geographical    sketch    of    Brazil    (Washingtoo 
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1901;  cominted  by  the  B(ire»u  of  the  AmEiican 
Republics),  in  the  following  tenni :  'This 
state  eajoys  %  iplendid  climate,  and  has  been 
■elected  for  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of 
the  reiniblic,  the  constitution  prtrvidins  for  its 
location  on  the  plateau  of  Goyax.  A  special 
commission,  at  the  bead  of  which  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
has  already  mailed  the  site  for  the  new  cap- 
ital, which  is  a  space  14,400  Idloroeters  rauare 
(about  5,500  souare  miles)  on  the  Upper 
Tocatins,  in  the  Pyreneni  range  of  mountains. 
It  has  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  300  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  plateau  and  is  drained 
by  numerous  streams  of  pure  water,  being  the 
centre  of  the  three  hydrographic  systems  of 
Brazil.  .  .  .  !t  is  here,  near  the  point  of  diver- 
gence  of  her  three  great  rivers,  thai  Brazil 
wishes  to  establish  the  national  capital.*  But 
the  site  thus  selected  has  no  natural  means- of 
communication  with  the  Brazilian  coast  The 
Tocatins- Araguaya  is  navigable  for  only  about 
one-tenth  of  its  entire  length;  its  course  is 
broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Gulf  of  the  Amazon  it  becomes 
very  shallow.  Canals  and  railways  would  be 
required  in  order  to  make  the  rivers  com- 
mercial highways;  moreover,  the  state  is  with- 
out seaboard  —  is,  indeed,  far  inland  The  iso- 
lation of  the  proposed  capital  suggests  that  of 
Bogoti. 

Marsion  Wilcox, 
Editor  Encyclopedia  of  Latin  America. 

GOZAN,  Mesopotamia,  a  district  or  prov- 
ince called  Guzanu  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  known  as  Gauzaniiis  by  Ptolemy. 
It  was  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Khabur 
River,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
which  was  later  the  kingdom  of  Osrhoene. 
Its  history  seems  to  have  been  a  stormy  one.  . 
It  became  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  in  the 
9lh  century  B.C.,  revolting  against  Adadnirari 
V,  in  the  7th  century.  In  the  follovring  cen- 
tury it  revolted  again,  but  was  put  down  by 
Asurdan  III.  Gozan  was  also  the  name  of  a 
city  in  the  same  district,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gozan. 

GOZZI,  Carlo,  Italian  dramatist,  younger 
brother  of  the  brilliant  essayist  Gaspare  Gozzi : 
b.  Venice,  13  Dec.  1720;  4  4  Apr.  1806.  On 
account  of  his  fatLer's  financial  embarrassments 
Gozzi  spent  three  years  in  Dalmatia.  seeking  a 
career  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  (1741-1744), 
On  his  return  to  Venice  he  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  bring  order  into  the  chaotic  family  affairs. 
His  natural  bent  for  literature  led  him  to  join 
the  Academy  of  the  Granelleschi  and  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  that  divided  the  Venetians 
into  the  rival  literary  camps  of  the  partisans 
of  the  dramatists  Goldoni  and  Chiari.  He 
attacked  both  these  writers  with  equal  vigor, 
the  former  for  his  fondness  for  the  newer  phil- 
osophy and  for  his  leanine  toward  foreign 
influences  in  the  theatre,  the  latter  for  his  bom- 
bast and  ignorance,  in  'La  Tarlana  degli  In- 
flussi  per  l^nno  bisestile  1756',  a  sort  of  comic 
almanack,  and  in  a  satirical  poem,  'La  Marfisa 
biziarra'.  In  order  to  prove  to  Ckildoni  that 
any  novelty,  even  the  most  silly,  could  attract 
people  to  itie  theatre,  and  that  he  could  succeed 
with  any  fairy  tale  whatever,  he  wrote  the 
'Amore  delle  tre  melarancie*  <The  Three 
Oranges),   drawn   from   Barile's    "Cunto  delli 


Cunti',  a  t7th  Century  collection  of  popular 
stories.  Produced  in  January,  1761  by  Sacchi'i 
troupe    of    comedians,    bringnng    back    < 


boards  the  stock  characters  of  the  earlier 
Italian  comedy  of  masks,  and  satirizing  the  two 
rivals  Chiari  and  Goldoni,  the  one  under  the 
guise  of  a  fairy  and  the  other  as  a  ma^cian. 


_  -^,,     —    ,      'Zobdde',    'Augellin 

Beiverde'  (The  little  green  bird),  '2eim  re 
dei  (^i>  (Zeim,  King  of  the  Genii),  etc 
In  many  cases  only  an  outline  of  the  S 
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worked  out  in  prose  or  in  verse.  In  his  later 
plays  Gozzi  wrote  dramas  imitated  in  the  main 
trcMn  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  Xirso  de  Mol- 
ina, Rojas  and  Moreto.  His  'Memorie  inutili 
della  sua  vita'  (1797)  contains  very  interesting 
memoirs.  Ckizzi'e  fame  rests  on  his  fiabe,  of 
which  'II  Corvo'  is  the  best  Written  in  the 
Venetian  dialecL  they  are  a  capricious  mixture 
of  reaii^  and  fantasy,  o£  popular  forms  and 
tommedta  deif  artg,  of  allegory  and  satire, 
of  supernatural  beings  and  stodc  sta^  char- 
acters. More  esteemed  abroad  than  in  Italy, 
Gozzi 's  reputation  spread  quickly  in  France 
and  Germany.  Goethe,  Tieck,  SchWel  praised 
bis  work;  Schiller  adapted  his  'Turandot': 
Mme.  de  Stxl,  Sismondi  and  Musset  admired 
bis  bold  fancies. and  his  whimsicalities.  Con- 
sult Magrini,  G.  B.,  '1  tempi,  la  vita  e  gU 
scritti  di  Carlo  Gozzi'  (Benevento  1883) ;  Masi, 
£.,  'Le  Fiabe'  j^Bologoa  1885);  Svmondg^ 
J.  A,,  'The  Memoirs,  .  .  .  Gozzi's  life,  the 
dramatic  fable&>  (London  1890). 

Alfked  G,  Pamasoni. 

GRABBN  (Gennui,  grave),  a  tenn  ai^licd 
to  a  block  of  the  earth's  crust  which  has 
dn>pped  between  two  adjacent  faults;  also 
used  to  describe  a  valley  or  lowland  on  the 
site  of  such  a  block.  The  Rhine  Valley  be- 
tween the  Blade  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  and 
die  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea  depression  in 
Palestine  afiord.  well-known  examples.  See 
Fault;  Hobst. 

GRACCHUS,  ^Ik'fls,  Tiberini  Sempro- 
nhis  and  Qaius  Semproaias,  two  Roman 
statesmen:  b.  about  163  kc  and  159  B-C;  4 
133  B.C.  and  121  B.a  In  their  attempts  to  ob- 
tain reforms  favorable  to  the  commons,  they 
awakened  popular  commotions  of  which  they 
themselves  became  the  victims.  Tiberius 
served  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  younger  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage,  and  was  the  first  man  to  mount  the 
walls.  He  was  subsequently  qusstor  to  the 
army  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  who  at  that  time 
waged  war  against  the  Numantines  in  Spain. 
After  the  defeat  of  Mancinus,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Numantines,  which,  without  be- 
ing disgraceful  to  the  Romans,  secured  to  the 
Numantines  their  independence.  This  treaty, 
however,  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratic  party 
and  repudiated  by  the  Senate.  Tiberius,  never- 
theless, upheld  by  the  populace,  in  133  b.c.  was 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs.  and  souohl  to  re- 
form the  condition  of  the  poorer  citizens  who 
were  without  land,  and  since  the  great  estatet 
of  the  wealthy  were  cultivated  by  staves,  oIm   ^  [p 
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lately  without  employment  He  endeavored 
to  att^n  his  object  by  the  revival  of  the  Licin- 
ian  Rotations.  It  bad  been  decreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribune,  Licinius  Stolo, 
■that  no  one  should  possess  more  than  500 
acres  (jugera,  each  28,(X)0  square  feet)  of  the 
public  domain  {agtr  publicus),  and  that  the 
overplus  should  be  equally  divided  among  the 
plebeians.'  This  law,  which  was  now  called 
me  Gracchan,  the  Sempronian,  or  by  way  of  emi- 
nence the  Agrarian  Law,  he  revived,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  several  softening  clauses. 
The  proposition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  met 
with  ihe  most  determined  opposition  by  the 
ruling  party.  To  coimt^ract  his  plans  tiie  Sen- 
ate gamed  over  one  of  the  tribunes,  Marcus 
Octavius ;  and  when  Tiberius,  after  having,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  exposed  his  law  19  days  to 
the  public  view,  proceeded  to  take  the  votes  of 
the  assembled  people  upon  it,  Octavius  inter- 
posed with  his  veto,  and  thus  seemed  at  once 
to  have  defeated  the  whole  undertaking.  Ti- 
berius now  exerted  all  the  prerogatives  of  his 
ofiice,  sealed  up  the  treasury  and  forbade  all 
the  authorities  the  dischai^e.  of  their  several 
offices.  He  saw,  however,  that  this  was  of  no 
service  to  his  plan.  He  therefore  took  a  step 
till  then  unheard  of  in  Roman  history.  At  the 
next  assenibly  of  the  people  he  obtained  the 
expulsion  of  Octavius  from  office,  as  faithless 
to  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  bill  was  thus 
passed,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Tiberius 
himself,  his  brother  Gains  and  his  father-in- 
law,  Appius  Claudius,  appointed  to  carry  out  its 
various  provisions.  All  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  law  now  appeared  in 
their  full  light.  Even  the  preparatory  business 
of  ascertaining  which  was  the  public  land,  and 
which  private  property,  was  found  to  have  its 
full  share.  Outcries  and  complaints  were 
made  from  every  part  of  Italy.  When  June 
of  the  following  year  came  on,  in  which  the 
tribunes  for  the  next  year  were  to  be  elected, 
Tiberius,  who  had  endeavored  to  regain  the 
favor  of  the  people  by  some  new  propositioDs, 
offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  the 
oSice.  The  aristocrats  used  every  effort  to 
prevent  his  election,  and  the  ierment  in  Rome 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  One  election 
day  went  by  without  any  election  being  made. 
On  the  next  a  vast  multitude  beset  the  forum, 
and  the  Senate  assembled  in  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Faith  (Fides).  Tiberius  strove  in 
vain  to  speak,  and  was  killed  in  the  tumult 
which  followed.  The  place  of  the  murdered 
Tiberius  was  filled  by  Licinius  Crassus,  father- 
in-law  of  Gaius  Gracchus;  and  on  his  death 
Car  bo,  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Gaius  Gracchus 
constituted  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  this  way  the  parties  had  struggled  with 
varying  success,  when,  in  123  b,c,  the  younger 
Gracchus,  who.  as  quiestor,  had  been  with  the 
army  in  Sardinia,  obtained  the  tribuneshic.. 
With  more  varied  and  shining  talents  than 
his  brother,  he  united  a  stormy  eloquence, 
which  carried  away  his  hearers.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  oflicE  as  tribune  he  first  of  all 
renewed  his  brother's  law,  which  had  mean- 
while fallen  into  disuse,  and  revenged  his  mem- 
ory by  expelling  many  of  his  most  violent 
enemies  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  through  a  law  "that  every  month  corn 


the  soldiers  clothing,  besides  i 

pay.  The  people  were  animated  with  an  un- 
limited enthusiaun  for  their  favorite;  his 
enemies  were  terrified  and  weakened;  hence 
he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  office  for  die 
following  year  with  ease.  His  attempt  to  in- 
troduce 300  knights  into  the  Senate  failed;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  at  his  proposal  the  admin- 
isiration  of  justice  was  taken  from  the  Senate 
and  transferred  to  the  equestrian  order.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  new  political  power  in  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  which,  holding  a  station 
intemiediate  between  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple, had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  its  sub- 
sequent history.  The  Senate  now  resorted  to  a 
new  but  sure  means  of  destroying  Gains. 
Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune  gained  over  to  their 
interests,  had  the  art  to  withdraw  the  affections 
of  the  populace  from  Gaius  by  making  greater 
promises  to  them,  and  thus  obtained  a  superior 
popidarity  for  himself  and  the  Senate.  Hence 
It  resulted  that  Gaius  did  not  obtain  a  third 
tribuneship,  and  Opimius,  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  was  chosen  to  the  consulate.  In  the 
ensuing  civil  disturbances  Gaius  was  slain  t? 
his  slave,  at  his  conunand.  Consult  Beesly, 
'The  Gracchi :  Marius  and  Sulla'  (London 
1878);  Mommsen,  'History  of  Rome,'  Vol 
IV  (New  York  1903-05);  Oman,  'Seven  Ro- 
man Statesmen  of  the  Later  Republic'  (Lon- 
doil  1902)  ;  Undcrhiil.  'Plutarch's  Lives  of  the 
Gracchi'    (London  1892). 

GRACE,  WiUism  Rusaell,  American  mer- 
chant:  b.  Queensiown,  Cork,  Ireland,  10  May 
1832;  d.  New  York.  21  March  1904.  In  im 
he  worked  his  way  on  a  sailing  vessel  to 
New  York;  in  18jO  went  to  Callao,  Peru, 
where  he  became  a  clerk  iti  the  shipping  office 
of  Bryce  s  CTompany,  and  later  partner  in 
the  firm,  whi(:h  eventually  assumed  the  style  of 
Grace  Brothers  &  Company,  He  organized  the 
firm  of  W.  R,  Grace  &  Company,  now  the  lead- 
ing American  house  in  the  South  and  Central 
American  trade,  with  main  offices  at  New  York, 
and  branches  at  London,  San  Francisco,  Lima, 
Callao,  Valparaiso,  Santiago  and  Concepcion. 
In  1891  he  also  established  the  New  York  and 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  He  was  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  New  York  in  1881-82  and  188S- 
86.  His  philanthropies  were  numerous,  includ- 
ing the  gift  of  one-fourth  the  cargo  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Constellation,  dispatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Irish  famine  sufferers  of 
1880;  and  large  sums  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  the  Grace  Institute, 
esfablishtd  by  him  in  1897  at  New  York 
for  the  instruction  of  women  in  domestic 
arts  and  sciences,  trades  and  occupations.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  and  organized  and  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  syndicate,  an  or- 
canization  of  capital  for  securing  to  the  United 
Stales  control  of  the  waterway. 

GRACE  OF  GOD,  an  expression  borrowed 
from  Saint  Paul's  writings.  The  apostle  fre- 
quently employs  the  term  grace  in  the  sense  of 
a  gift  which  enables  those  who_  have  it  to  do 
what  thev  could  not  do  without  it.  In  common 
parlance  we  use  such  expressions  as  the  '^ft  of 
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music,*  the  'pft  of  poetry,"  as  belonging  to  one 
who  might  acqnire  tnaaj  accomplishments,  but 
could  never  acquire  what  is  meant  b^  a  gift  for 
anything:.  Saint  Paul,  speaking  of  his  own  con- 
version, bis  catling  to  the  apostolate  an<l  ,his 
many  labors,  says :  *By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am*  Again  he  addresses  his  followers 
in  these  words:  *By  ^ace  are  ye  saved;  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

The  Giurch  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  teach 
that  grace  is  the  assistance  given  by  God  to 
those  who  believe  in  Him,  so  that  they  mav 
please  Him  and  keep  His  conunandroents.  All 
the  Reformed  churches  agree  on  this  point  and 
they  also  agree  that  no  man  can  do  good  works 
'as  God  bath  wilted  and  commandeathem  to  be 
done"  (39  Articles),  that  is,  from  a  rlg^t  motive 
and  in  a  religious  spirit  of  devotion,  without  tile 
grace  of  God.  They  also  teach  that  the  prin- 
dpa!  means  of  grace  is  prayer,  and  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  latter  make  a  man  ^^thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  Rood  works^  (I  Tiro-  iii,  17). 
To  these  means  of  grace  the  Catechism  ia  the 
Book  of  Common  Praye^  adds  the  two  sacra- 
ments, of  Baptism  ana  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  are  not  only  means  of  grace,  but  also 
'outward  and  visible  signs*  and  "pledpes*  of 
the  grace  received  by  those  who  participate  in 
them.  As  defined  tiy  the  eminent  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  Perrone,  grace  is  'that  gratu- 
itous inward  aid  (auxilivm)  which  God  affords 
to  fallen  man  through  Christ's  merits,  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  supernatural  acts,  so  that 
he  may  attain  justification  and  persevere 
therein"  (Praiect,  Theol.,  c.  d.  Gratia).  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  doctrine  of  grace  is 
opposed  on  one  side  to  the  teachings  of  Pelagius, 
wfio  denied  the  necessity  of  grace,  and  on  the 
otiier  to  the  teachings  of  those  who  held  that 
without  grace  every  act  of  man  is  a  sin,  and 
specifically  that  'the  constancy  of  Socrates,  the 
continence  of  Xenocrates  .  .  .  must  be  regarded, 
not  as  virtues  but  as  vices'  (Melanc.  Loa 
Theol.);  and  that  "from  man's  corrupt  nature 
proceeds  naught  that  is  not  worthy  of  condem- 
nation' (damnabile :  Insl.  i,  2).  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  holds  the  middle  ground  between  these 
extremes.  As  against  the  Pelagians  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  tor  all  acts  con- 
ducive to  salvation  (safalares')  the  inner  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  (Cone.  Trid. 
Sess.  VI,  can.  ii,  3).  As  against  Melanc- 
thon,  Baius  and  the  Jansenists,  the  same  Church 
teadies  ifaal  fallen  man,  before  he  receives  the 
gift  or  grace  of  faith,  can  perform  acts  thai  are 
moralty  good.  Further,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Olvin, 
holds  that  a  man  once  justified  may  fall  from 
that  state.  Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  (Iliurch 
teaches  that  in  all  his  acts  conducive  to  salva- 
tion (taluta/ibus)  man  is  free;  in  other  words, 
grace  imposes  on  man  no  necessity. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  Can.  iv  of  Sess. 
VI,  thus  defines  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  man's  will  while  co-operating 
with  grace :  "If  one  shall  say  that  man's  free 
will,  moved  and  stirred  by  God,  co-operates 
not,  by  giving  assent  to  God  so  inciting;  and 
calling,  toward  disposing  and  fitting  himself 
for  grace  of  justification ;  or  that  he  cannot, 
if  he  wishes,  dissent;  but  that  tike  some  life-. 
less  thing  he  cannot  do  anything  at  all  and  is 
wholly  pasMve;  be  he  anathema.*    The  Roman 


Catholic  Church  further  teaches  that  the  state 
of  grace  and  holiness  m  which  man  was  con- 
stituted in  Paradise  was  supernatural,  5ome> 
thing  added  to  the  perfection  of  liis  human 
nature;  in  contradiction  to  those  who  teach  that 
this  state  was  in  the  same  sense  natural  to  him 
as  any  of  his  mental  or  bodily  faculties.  In- 
consistency  with  this  view  such  teachers  hotd 
that  in  his  fall  Adam  lost  all  power  and  faculty 
for  doing  any  good  act,  and  that  whatever  he 
did  was  sin.  Alt  these  views  seem  to  have  been 
inflnenced  tiy  the  pre-pagan  conception  of  the 

Saces  who  bestowed  upon  man  the  favors  of 
e  gods,  without  which  one  could  show  no 
¥iecial  gifts,  such  as  oratory,  music  and  poetiy. 
bus  man,  in  so  far  as  the  graces  were  con- 
cerned, was  fated.  Christian  theo  logicians, 
among  them  Saint  Paul,  thinking  in  the  terms 
of  their  day  and  looking  upon  religion  as  a 
special  gift,  were  naturally  guided  bv  Roman 

Jnilosopny  in  describing  it.  Thus  tne  terms 
oreordination  and  predestination  seem  to  have 
formed  a  [lart  of  the  conception  of  certain  re- 
ligious sections  of  Christiaiuty  from  very  early 
days, 

OSACES  (Greek.  Ckarites,  translated  by 
the  Romans  Gratia'),  the  goddesses  of  grac^ 
from  whomj  according  to  Pindar,  comes  eveiy- 
thing  beautiful  and  a^eable,  through  whom 
alone  man  becomes  wise  and  glorious.  They 
were  the  goddesses  of  heavenly  light  and  seem 
to  have  been  connected  with  bloom  and  fer- 
tility, which  would  account  for  their  being 
patrons  of  marriage  and  might  also  explain  the 
fact  that  it  was  customary  to  swear  by  the 
graces  who  brought  prosperity  and  probably 
would  refuse  to  he  personally  favorable  to  one 
who  swore  falsely  in  their  name.  According  to 
Hesiod,  and  most  poets  and  mytholo^sts,  Zeus 
was  their  father,  and  Eurynome  their  mother. 
Hesiod  gives  them  the  names  of  Aglaia  (bril- 
liancy), Thalia  (the  blooming),  and  Euphroiyne 
(mirth).  Homer  mentions  them  in  the  <Iliad> 
as  handmaids  of  Hera  (Juno),  but  in  the 
'Odyssey'  as  those  of  Aphrodite.  He  conceived 
them  as  forming  a  numerous  troop  of  attend- 
ant goddesses,  whose  office  it  was  to  render 
hapi)^  the  days  of  (he  immortals.  Later  poets 
considered  them  as  allegorical  images.  They 
not  only  improve  corporeal  charms,  they  have 
an  influence  also  upon  music,  eloquence,  poetry 
and  other  arts;  and  the  execution  of  acts  of 
benevolence  and  gratitude  is  likewise  superin- 
tended by  them.  Saint  Paul  uses  the  word 
grace  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  when  he 
speaks  of  'the  grace  of  God,*  that  is  the  gift 
of  (kid.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  meaning  cur- 
rent in  his  day  when  the  graces  were  still  be- 
lieved to  be  the  bes towers  of  special  gifts 
which  we  now  designate  as  talents.  In  the 
earliest  tim^  the  statues  of  the  Graces  repre- 
sented clothed  forms;  at  a  later  period  they 
were  re jj resented  as  nude.  They  had  many 
temples  in  Greece,  partly  dedicated  to  them 
alone,   partly  in   common   with  other   deities. 


vj.v,^^^,  Charisia;  and  libations  of  ^....^  „^.^ 
offered  them  at  meals.  The  most  celebrated 
Graces  of  modern  sculpture  are  those  of  Canova 

and  Thorwatdsen. 
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frost,  running  water,  waves  and  f^acicrs  tend 
to  tear  down  the  earth's  surface  at  one  place 
and  build  it  up  at  another.  The  tearing-down 
process  is  degradation,  erosion  or  denudation; 
the  building-up  process  is  aggradation  or  de- 
position. See  Ebosiok  and  Geology,  partic- 
ularly section  on  Dynamical  Geology. 

GRADE  CROSSINGS.  Elimiiutioa  of. 
—  Separation  of  the  grade  of  a  railroad  de- 
volea  to  engine  and  car  traffic  from  the  grade 
of  a  street  or  highway  for  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  has  long  been  a  public  problem. 
After  3908,  when  in  that  year  832  persons  were 
killed  and  1,755  injured  at  grade  crossings,  the 
problem  received  increased  attention.  Besides 
accidents  and  the  vexatious  interference  with 
street  traffic,  the  aggregate  amount  of  time  lost 
at  grade  crossings  by  pedestrians,  vehicles, 
automobiles  and  street  cars  was  enormous. 
Elimination  of  grade  crossings  is  effected  by; 
(1)  elevation  or  depression  of  the  street  with 
no  change  in  the  grade  of  the  railroad;  (2) 
partial  elevation  or  depression  of  the  railroad 
combined  with  the  partial  depression  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  street ;  (3)  comfilete  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  railroad  with  no  change  in 
the  grade  of  the  street.  Of  these  three 
methods  the  best  is  complete  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  railroad  with  a  nuniimun  change 
in  the  grade  of  the  street.  While  ensuring  a 
perfect  roadbed  for  railroad  operation,  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  with  the  streets,  the 
cost  of  warning  signs,  bells  and  signals,  the 
maintenance  of  gates  and  the  employment  of 
flaxen  is  also  eliminated,  and  the  railroad  is 
relieved  of  a  large  expense  due  to  personal  in- 
jury claims.  The  chief  advantage  to  the  rail- 
road is  increased  speed  and  freedom  of  opera- 
tion. By  a  law  passed  in  1889  in  Connecticut, 
each  road  is  practically  required  to  eliminate  at 
its  own  expense  one  grade  crossing  each  year, 
for  every  60  miles  of  road  owned  or  operated. 
In  Chicago  where  extensive  grade  separation 
operations  were  necessary,  the  railroad  was  re- 
quired to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  track  elevation 
including  the  cost  of  bridges  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  streets ;  the  city  paid  only  the 
property  damages,  which  in  most  cases  were 
small.  In  Massachusetts,  the  railroad  pays  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  city  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  the  street  railway  company  using  the 
crossing,  not  exceeding  IS  per  cent,  and  the  Stale 
the  remainder.  Unless  a  street  railway  is  in- 
volved, the  State's  proportion  is  25  per  cent. 
State  aid  laws  also  exist  in  Vermont  and  New 
York.  Consult  Bassett,  £.  M.,  'Grade  Crossings' 
(in  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
Third  Annual  Report  1909) ;  Whiiten,  R.  ft, 
'Methods  of  Railway  and  Street  Grade  Separa- 
tion in  Cities'  (in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  442-MS,  1911). 

ORADISNTIA,  gra-di-in'shl-?.    See  Ubo- 

GRADUAL  (Lat.  Graduale),  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  antiphon 
which  is  sung  by  the  choir  or  recited  by  the 
celebrant  of  the  Mass,  immediately  after  the  in- 
toning or  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  (first  les- 
son). The  gradual  nearly  always  consists  of 
two  or  three  verses  from  the  Psalms,  suggest- 
ive of  thoughts  oertinent  to  the  office  of  the 
day.  Thus  the  gradual  for  the  festival  of  Holy 
Innocents    (28    December)    is    from    the    123a 


Psalm  (in  the  English  Bible  124th) ;  "Our 
soul  is  escaped  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler;  the  snare  is  broken  and  we  are 
delivered;  our  help  siandeth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth.*  Graduale 
or  Liber  Graditaiis  is  also  the  name  of  a  service 
book  of  the  Latin  Church's  liturgy :  it  takes  its 
name  from  the  gradual  as  just  explained,  and 
contains  all  the  graduals  for  the  Sundays  and 
festivals  of  the  entire  year,  for  the  use  of  the 

GRADUATION  ACT,  of  4  Aug.  1854,  'An 
Act  to  Gradually  Reduce  the  Price  of  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  to  Actual  Settlers."  All  public  lands 
which  had  been  in  the  market  for  10  years  and 
upward  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  a 


all  30  years,  12^A  cents  — except  Utiited  States 
reservations,  grants  to  States  for  railroad  pur- 
poses or  mineral  lands  held  at  over  $1.25  per 
acre.  No  one  was  to  have  over  320  acres,  in- 
cluding lands  previously  taken  up. 

GRADY,  Hetiry  Woodfin,  American  jour- 
nalist and  orator;  b,  Athens,  (3a.,  24  May  1850; 
d.  AUanta,  Ga.,  23  Dec-  1889.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  (Borgia  in  1S6S, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1868- 
70,  began  his  journalistic  career  with  contribu- 
tions to  the  Atlanta  Constilulion,  and  for  that 
journal  in  1870  described  a  press  tour  of 
Geor^a  and  the  resources  and  possibilities  of 
the  State.  At  Rome,  Ga.,  he  edited  the  Courier, 
and  later  established  and  edited  the  unsuccess- 
ful Daily  Commercial.  In  1871  he  became 
Georgia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, and  in  the  same  year  ptirchased  an  interest 
in  the  Herald  of  Atlanta,  publication  of  which 
was  suspended  in  1876.  He  then  established 
the  Courier,  which  did  not  long  continue,  and 
in  1880  bought  a  quarter  interest  in  the  Consti- 
tution, of  which  paper  he  remained  until  his 
death  editor  and  part  owner.  He  was  an  able 
journalist,  writing  for  the  New  York  Herald 
some  noteworthy  letters,  including  an  account 
of  the  Hamburg  riots  in  South  Carolina;  and 
while  editor  of  the  Constitution,  publishing  in 
its  columns  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Charleston 
earthquake,  and  in  vanous  magazines  articles 
on  the  condition  and  promise  of  the  South 
He  also  became  locally  known  for  his  oratory, 
largely  through  his  lecture,  'Just  Human,* 
given  at  Atlanta.  In  1886,  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  York, 
he  made  a  distinguished  address  on  "The  New 
South,'  which  was  widely  printed  and  at  once 
gave  him  a  national  prominence.  Other  well- 
known  speeches  by  him  were  one  on  prohibition 
at  Atlanta  in  1887,  one  at  the  Texas  State  Fair 
in  Dallas  in  1888,  and  his  final  and  greatest 
effort,  "The  Future  of  the  Negro'  (December 
1889),  before  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
Boston.  Grady  was  the  first  to  present  to  the 
North  the  views  of  the  more  enlightened  poi^ 
tion  of  the  reconstructed  South,— its  belief  that 
the  'struggle  between  the  States  was  war  and 
not  rebellion,'  but  at  the  same  time  its  readi- 
ness to  identify  itself  with  the  united  progress 
of  the  nation.  His  eloquent  services  in  this 
behalf  were  of  much  importance.  He  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  Vet- 
erans' Home,  the  election  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon 
as  governor  of  the  State  and  the  orgsniialtoa 
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of  the  AtlanU  expositioiu  of  1SS7  and  1889. 
He  declined  public  office,  but  was  frequently 
mentioned  for  nomination  to  the  United  States 
Senate,     Consult   the   'Life,'   by  Lee   (1896). 

GSAETZ,  greis,  Heinrich,  historian:  b. 
province  of  Poscn,  Germany,  1817;  d.  1891.  He 
was  largely  self-taught.  In  1853,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  history  of  the  Jews  which 
won  him  immediate  fame,  he  was  appointed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bresiau  Jewish  Seminary, 
where  he  labored  38  years,  and  later_  became 
professor  at  the  Bresiau  University,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  20  years.  His  history  in  12 
volumes,  completed  in  1875,  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  constitutes  his  chief 
woric  With  a  genius  for  construction  out  of 
mere  fragments  and  scattered  sources  and  a 
Style  picturesque  and  trenchant,  the  history 
gained  him  a  place  among  the  foremost  his- 
torians of  his  age.  Its  defects  are  not  to  be 
denied  —  a  personal  bias  at  times  and  a  want 
of  poise.  As  a  biblical  critic,  he  secured  high 
rank  by  his  erudition  and  sagacity,  marred  at 
times  to"  a  fondness  for  hypothesis  and  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  theory  for  fact.  His 
critical  edition  of  fte  Psalms  (1882-83)  is  pos- 
sibly his  most  notable  exeKetical  work-  he 
■wrote  also  on  the  'Song  of  Songs'  and  on 
<Koheleth.'  A  complete  bibliography  of  his 
writings  is  given  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  194.  His  son  Leo  Graetz,  bom 
1856,  professor  at  University  of  Munich  since 
1893,  IS  a  physicist  of  note,  through  his  suc- 
cessful methods  in  heat  aad  eleclriaty  and  his 
published  works. 

GRAFFITI,  graf-fe'tc,  the  name  given  by 
archKOlogists  to  the  rude  designs  and  inscrip- 
tions of  popular  origin  drawn  or  engraved  with 
the  style  upon  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  and 
huildhigs,  particularly  of  Rome  and  Pompeii. 
Many  of  these  are  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  popular  habits  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  illustrations  they  often  in  consequence 
afford  of  ancient  authors.  Graffiti  have  been 
found  in  Greece  and  figypt.  Some  are  traced 
with  chalk  or  plaster,  but  the  majority  arc 
scratched  on  stone  or  piaster  with  the  stilus, 
which  helps  to  accotint  for  their  preservation. 
Those  in  Pompeii  are  found  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Oscan  languages,  showing  that  the  ancient 
language  of  Campania  was  still  extant  among  a 
portion  of  the  populace.  The  inscriptions  are 
most  frequently  amatory  or  humorous,  some- 
times malicious  or  obscene.  In  Rome  they  oc- 
cur frequently  in  the  catacombs,  particularly  of 
Sancta  Agnese  and  San  Calisto.  Many  of  these 
are  by  Christians,  some  hy  Pagans,  in  ridicule 
of  Christianity.    See  Ghaphitology. 

CRAPTAGE.  the  process  and  practice 
(origin  unknown)  of  propagating  plants  by  the 
insertion  in  one  of  a  bud  (stock)  or  twig 
(scion)  of  another.  It  also  includes  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  relating  thereto.  The 
stock  may  be  a  complete  plant,  as  in  peach 
budding,  or  only  a  part,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  either  a  root  or  a  stem  part.  In  some  in- 
stances (inarching,  see  below)  both  plants  may 
have  roots.  Since  the  process  is  dependent 
Upon  the  coalescence  of  the  cambium  (q.v.)  of 
stock  and  scion  the  first  essential  is  to  make 
these  two  surfaces  abut;  the  second  is  to  check 
evaporation  from  ibc  cut  surfaces. 


The  many  scores  of  styles  of  graftage  fall 
naturally  into  three  main  groups: 

1.  Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  the 
uniting  of  two  plants  before  uie  severance  of 
the  scion  from  the  plant  upon  which  it  grows. 
After  union  the  scion  is  severed  below  the  point 
of  contact  and  the  parts  of  the  stock  above  this 
point  are  removed.  The  method  is  rarely  prac- 
tised except  with  subjects  hard  to  graft  by  more 
popular  methods  and  for  correcting  defects  of 
form,  such  as  Y-crotches  in  fruit  trees,  a  living 
brace  being  formed  between  the  two  arms. 
Since  it  is  the  only  graftage  found  in  nature,  it 
is   supposed   to   be   the   progenitor   of   modem 

2.  Budding  or  bud-grafting,  the  inserting  of 
a  single  bud  beneath  the  lark  of  the  stock  or  in 
some  cases  (for  example,  annular  or  ring  bud- 
ding) in  the  place  of  a  piece  of  bark  removed. 
It  is  always  practised  upon  small  stocks  prefer- 
ably under  two  years  old,  and  always  when  the 
bark  readily  separates  from  the  wood  as  in 
spring  or  late  summer.  Since  spring  is  a  very 
busy  season  in  nurseries,  budding  is  practically 
all  done  during  summer.  The  universally  pop- 
lar method  is  the  shield,  so-called  from  the 
shape  of  the  scion.  It  is  practically  the  only 
mettiod  employed  in  propagating  the  stone 
fruits  —  peaches,  plums,  etc.  The  seedling 
stocks,  which  are  usually  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  are  stripped  of  their 


a  T,  the  bark  lifted  gently  with  the  specially 
formed  ivory  knife-handle,  and  the  bud  in- 
serted and  tied  with  raffia,  bast  or  cotton.  A 
small  portion  of  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  leaf 
stalk  accompany  the  bud,  the  latter  to  act  as  a 
handle.  In  about  two  weeks,  if  the  bud  has 
taken,  the  binding  is  cut  on  the  side  apposite  the 
bud  to  prevent  "strangulation."  In  case  of  a 
failure  other  attempts  are  made.  No  visible 
growth  occurs  during  that  season,  but  in  the 
spring  the  bud  should  become  a  snoot  and  the 
original  top  of  the  seedling  stock  should  then  be 
cut  a  few  inches  above  the  union,  and  later, 
when  the  union  is  firm,  this  stub  is  cut  off  short. 
At  the  close  of  that  season  the  tree  is  ready  for 


ing  may  be  divided  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  scion  whether  dormant  or  growing,  and  also 
as  to  the  position  the  graft  occupies,  whether 
upon  the  root,  the  crown,  the  stem  or  the 
branches.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  graft- 
ing is  done  with  dormant  wood,  and  probably 
upon  roots,  though  grafting  upon  the  branches 
is  widely  popular.  In  tohip-grafling,  which  is 
the  one  most  practised  with  roots,  especially  in 
the  nurseiy  propagation  of  apples  and  pears  and 
performed  in  early  winter,  the  seedling  roots 
are  specially  grown  and  are  as  nearly  tne  size 
of  the  sdons  as  possible.  Both  stock  and  scion 
are  formed  alike,  two  cuts  being  made,  one 
rather  long,  di^onally  across,  and  the  other 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  growth,  thus  form- 
ing a  sort  of  tongue.  The  tongue  of  each  is 
then  fitted  into  the  slot  of  the  other,  the  pieces 
wrapped  with  waxed  string,  and  Stored  in  a 
moist,  cool  place  until  spring  when  they  are 
planted  in  the  nursery.  Usually  they  are  sold 
after  two   seasons'   growth. 

Cleft-grafting  is  most  frequently  t«cd  upon 
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parts  of  trees  above  gr'"""'  °'  "**''  gnpes  just 
below  the  surface.  The  stock  is  sawecl  across 
at  right  aneles  to  the  direction  of  growth,  split 
with  a  knife  and  held  open  with  a  wedge  until 
the  twi^s  (scions)  bearing  two  or  three  buds 
and  whittled  to  a  wedge  form  below  are  in- 
serted, one  at  each  end  of  the  slit.  The  wedge 
is  then  removed  and  the  wounded  surfaces 
waxed.  This  method  is  practised  most  upon 
stocks  too  large  for  whip-grafting,  limbs  even 
as  large  as  three  inches  in  diameter  being  some- 
times used.  As  a  rule  small  stocks  give  more 
satisfactory  results.  The  method  is  universally 
employed  to  change  long-established  trees  to 

Some  other  frequently  employed  methods 
are:  (1)  Bridge-grafling,  which  is  used  for 
saving  young  trees  that  have  been  girdled  by 
mice  or  rabbits  or  otherwise  deprived  of  their 
bark.  The  edges  of  the  injured  surface  are 
trimmed  above  and  below,  and  scions,  with 
wedge-shaped  ends,  are  fitted  beneath  the  bark 
at  each  of  these  pomts.  The  whole  is  then  cov- 
ered with  wax.  Any  sprouts  that  apijear  are 
nibbed  off  so  as  to  force  all  growth  into  the 
stem.  The  scions  soon  unite  upo<i  their  sides 
as  well  as  to  the  original  trunk.  (2)  Veneer- 
grafting,  which  is  widely  used  in  greenhouses, 
consists  in  inserting  a  scion  upon  the  side  of  the 
stock,  binding  ana  protecting  it  from  the  air. 
The  method  is  practised  with  both  ripened  and 
immature  wood. 

Protection  from  the  air  is  gained  in  bud- 
ding by  bringing  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  close 
contact  with  the  scion  and  by  bandages ;  in 
grafting,  by  applying  a  bunch  of  damp  moss  (a 
greenhouse   practice)    or  covering  of   grafting 


pour  1 

until  the  color  of  pulled  molasses  taffy.    Apply 

closely  white  warm  enough  to  spread  readily  1^ 

Kessure  of  the  hand.  For  use  m  whip-grafiing 
lis  of  woolen  yam  are  soaked  in  melted  wait 
and  wound  around  the  grafts.  Soft  waxes  are 
less  useful,  since  they  are  likely  to  melt  on 
warm  days  and  in  warm  climates.  No  horticul- 
tural practice  except  that  of  cuttage  can  com- 
pare with  graftage  in  extent  of  usage  and  ap- 
parent necessity.  Like  cuttage,  its  strong  points 
are  ease  and  certainty  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance of  a  variety  'true  to  tjTie"  with  the  com- 
paratively rare  exceptions  of  bud  variation,  and 
the  modifications  which  it  permits  in  the  habits 
of  plants.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
laSl  are  dwarfing,  produced  by  grafting  a  strong 
growing  scion'  upon  a  small  growing  stock,  as 
pear  upon  quince ;  hastening  or  increasing  fruit- 
fulness,  as  when  scions  from  bearing  wood  are 
top-grafted  or  budded  upon  young  established 
trees  already  in  the  orchard ;  to  counteract 
injuries  (see  hridge-grafting  above) ;  to  change 
poor  or  unproductive  trees  into  useful  ones 
(see  cleft-graftinp  above)  ;  to  make  possible  the 
growing  of  certain  trees  upon  uncongenial  soils, 
as  peaches  budded  upon  plum  stocks  for  heavy 
soils  and  plums  upon  peach  slocks  for  light 
soils,  etc. 

Much  popular  misconception  exists  as  to  the 
limits  of  grafting.  In  many  instances  the  possi- 
bilities have  been  found  wholly  within  the  indi- 
vidual spedes ;  that  is,  various  different  but  re- 


lated species  fait  to  unite  and  grow.  (leneralty, 
however,  the  limits  are  within  the  genus ;  for 
example,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots,  etc., 
readily  thrive  upon  one  another.  Again  there 
are  a  few  instances  of  different  genera  which 
unite,  as  among  cacti.  (Genera  are,  however, 
arbitrary,  man-made  groups.  Permanent  unions 
between  oaks  and  roses,  grapes  and  pears,  and 
similai  widely  separated  plants  have  not  been 
refiorted  by  reputable  horticulturists.  Consult 
Bailey,  'Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture* 
{New  York  1900-02)  ;  id.,  "Nursery  Book'  (id, 
1896J  ;  Fuller,  'Propagation  of  Plants'  (id 
1894)  ;  Baltet,  <L'Art  de  Greffer,>  and  its  Eng- 
lish  translation,    'Budding  and  grafting.' 

GRAFTON,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester 
County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroads, 
atwut  six  miles  southeast  of  Worcester  and 
nine  miles  northwest  of  Milford  In  1728  the 
first  permanent  white  settlement  was  made,  and 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  1735.  As  early 
as  1660  John  Eliot  (q.v.)  esublished  here  a 
settlement  of  Indians  whom  he  had  converted 
The  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  threads, 
boxes,    boots   and   shoes,    emery,    and    under- 
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GRAFTON,  N.  Dak.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Walsh  County,  on  the  Park  River,  die  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads, 
15  miles  west  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
It  is  in  the  great  wheat  region,  and  is  the  trade 
centre  of  Walsh  County.  It  has  grain  eleva- 
tors, flour-mills,  a  creamery,  machine  shops  and 
— ..(. J.    — J ifacturcs   farming  imple- 


: tie-yards.  ^ 
ments.  It  IS  the  seat  of  the  State  Institute  for 
the  Feebte-Minded  contains  a  hospital  and  a 
Carnegie  library.  The  city  owns  the  water- 
works and  electric-lighting  plants.  Pop.  2,229. 
GRAFTON,  W.  Va.,  ci^  and  county-seat 
of  Taylor  Coun^,  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  100  miles  southeast  of  Wheeling, 
and  100  miles  east  o£  Parkersburg  and  on  the 
Tvfiart  Valley  River  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  The  city  is  the  terminus  of 
four  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oiiio  and 


shops.  Grafton  has  flour  and  planing  mills^  a 
pottery,  foundries,  cigar  and  glass  factones, 
and  is  also  engaged  in  mining  and  agriculture. 
There  are  10  cLurches,  public  and  parochial 
schools  and  four  banks,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $300,000;  two  weekly  and  one  daily 
newspapers.  A  national  cemetery  is  within 
the  aty  limits  containing  1,265  graves,  600  of 
which  are  nameless.  Municipal  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor  and  two  city  commis- 
sioners elected  for  three  years.  The  city  owns 
its  waterworks.  (}rafton  was  founded  in  1854, 
incorporated  in  1856  and  received  its  charter 
as  a  city  in  1899.  The  population  are  mainly 
German  and  English.    Pop.  about  9,000. 

GRAHAM,  gr&'am,  Charles  Kinnaird, 
American  civil  engineer:  b.  New  York,  3  June 
1824:  d  Lakewood,  N.  T.,  IS  April  1889.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1841,  during  the  Mexican 
War,  served  with  the  Gulf  squadron,  after 
study  of  engineering  was  appointed  construct- 
ing engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  whose 
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gresit  dr7'dode  and  lan^g-wayi  were  tuilt  t^ 
him.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War,  he 
volunteered  in  the  Federal  army,  and  during 
the  war  he  was  twice  wounded  at  Gettysburg 
and  there  taken  prisoner:  commanded  the  gun- 
boat flotilla  in  Genenil  Butler's  expeditioD  up 
the  Jajnes  River,  and  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  voliuiteers  (1365).  He  was  suc- 
cessively chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  dodc 
department  in  1S/3--75,  surveycr  of  the  port 
in_lS73-83  and  naval  officer  in  18g3-8S. 

GRAHAM,  George  Penr,  CanaiUan 
statesman :  b.'  Egansville,  Ontario  31  March  1859. 
First  employed  as  a  teacher,  which  profession 
he  abandoned  for  journalism.  He  entered  the 
provincial  legislature  of  Ontario  in  1890,  was 
provincial  secretary  1904-05  and  leader  of  the 
opposition  1907.  Me  entered  the  Canadian 
House  of  Conunons  in  1907,  and  was  Uinister 
of  Railways  wd  Canals  in  the  Laurier  admii»- 
istration,  1907«11. 


career  forms  one  of  the 
journalism.  At  15  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Montreal  Daily  Telegraph,  of  which  he  became 
manager  two  years  later.  At  19  he  was  able  1o 
buy  a  half  interest  in  the  Montreal  Star,  a 
paper  which  he  foiuided,  and  two  years  later 
was  sole  proprietor.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  paper,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
lluential  journals  in  die  Dominion.  He  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  principal  pa- 
triotic movements  in  Canada  for  the  past  30 
^'ears^ '  is  an  ardent  imperialist  and  is  closely 
identified  with  many  charitable  institutions, 
especially  those  of  Montreal,  to  which  he  has 
been  a  liberal  benefactor.  In.  1908  a  knirfithood 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  1917  tie  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  —  the  iirst  newspaper- 
man in  the  British  overseas  dominions  and  the 
first  native  Canadian  to  be  so  honored  in  this 

GRAHAM.  Isabella  (ManhaU),  Amencan 
educator  and  phUanthropitt :  b.  I^narirabire, 
Scotland.  29  July  1742;  d.  New  York.  27  July 
1814.  From  1/74  she  was  a  teacher  in  Scotland, 
where,  in  Edinburgh,  she  inaugurated  the  work 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick.  In  1789  she 
removed  to  New  York,  and  there  for  several 
years  conducted  a  successful  school.  Her 
philanthropies  were  many,  and  were  particularly 
In  the  interests  of  education,  religious  and  secu- 
lar. She  founded  in  1314  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industry  Among  the  Poor, 

GRAHAM,  Jamea  Duncan,  American  topo- 
graphical engineer:  b.  Prince  William  County, 
Va.,  4  April  1799;  d.  Boston.  28  Dec.  1865. 
Graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1817,  he  entered  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  in  which  he  attained 
major's  rank  in  1838,  was  astronomer  to  the 
survey  which  determined  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  republic  of 
Tejias  (1839-W).  and  later  United  Stales 
astronomer  in  the  joint  survey  of  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  Tn  the  determination  also  of  the 
wtrndary  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 


ico he  held  a  similar  post.  Subsequently  he 
directed  harbor  improvements  in  the  lakes  of 
the  North  and  Northwest,  in  which  he  was  the 
fir^t  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  lunar  tide,  and 
was  superintending  engineer  of  the  Boston 
harbor  sea-walls  and  of  repairs  in  various  har- 
bor-works along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

'  GRAHAM,  John,  Visoount  Dundee,  com- 
monly called  Clavemhouse,  Scottish  com- 
mander: b.  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  about  1649; 
d.  Killiecrankie,  27  July  1689.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  went 
abroad  and  entered  the  service,  first  of  France 
and  afterward  of  Holland,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  SeneS  in  1674,  but  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1677,  where  he  was  appointed  cap- 
Iain  of  a  troop  of  horse  raised  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  an  unscrupulous  zeal  in 
this  service  and  waged  an  exterminating  war 
aE^inst  conventicles.  The  Covenanters  were 
driven  to  resistance  and  a  body  of  them  de- 
feated Claverhouse  at  Drumclog  on  1  June  1679. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  however,  defeated  the 
insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brig  on  22  June,  and 
Qaverbouse  was  then  sent  into  the  west  of 
Scotland  with  absolute  power  and  exercised  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
in  addition  to  the  persecuting  policy  of  lui 
superiors  he  was  actuated  by  persoaal  revenge. 
The  more  terrible  he  made  himself  to  the 
Covenanters  the  more  acceptable  his  career  was 
to  the  government  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council.  In  November  1688,  after 
William  had  landed,  he  received  from  James  in 
London  the  titles  of  Lord  Graham  of  Claver- 
house and  Viscount  Dundee.  When  the  lung 
fled  he  was  in  London,  but  was  permitted 
to  proceed  to  Scotland.  He  made  his  escape 
from  Edinburijh  with  a  small  company  of 
horst  declared  for  the  king  and  speedily  got 
together  an  army  of  Highlanders,  2,500  strong. 
He  was  followed  by  Mackay.  on  behalf  of  the 
Convention  of  Estates,  whom  he  finally  en- 
countered in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  and 
thoroughly  routed,  but  was  himself  slain  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  After  that,  his  army 
melted  away.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  others  to  throw  a  halo  of 
romance  and  heroism  around  his  character;  but 
he  was  the  wilUng  instrument  of  a  cruel  gov- 
ernment, of  the  worst  government  that  ever 
ruled  in  Scotland,  and  had  himself  little  senti- 
ment or  softness  in  his  nature.  Consult  Napier. 
'Memorials  and  Letters  of  John  Graham  of 
Oaverhouse'  (1859^^);  biographies  hy  Bar- 
rington  (1911);  Mowbray  Morris  (1887);  and 
Ter™  (1905) ;  and  Scott's  ^oid  Mortality'  for 
the  Cavalier  point  of  view. 

GRAHAM,  Sylvester,  American  re- 
former: b.  Sufl^eld,  Conn.,  1794;  d.  1851.  He 
studied  at  Amherst  College,  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
1826  and  became  known  as  a  lecturer  on  tem- 
perance and  dietetics.  His  proposed  cure  for 
alcoholism  was  based  upon  a  vegetarian  diet. 
The  article  of  food  made  of  unsifted  wheat 
flour  and  known  as  Graham  bread  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  general  use.  His  writings 
include    'Bread  and    Bread- M along,'   and   the 

'Graham  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Hun»n 
Life'  (1839),  ^  i 
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QRAHAM,  ThoouB,  Scottish  chemist:  b. 
Glasgow,  20  Dec.  1805;  4.  London,  11  Sept. 
1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glaseow,  and  in  1828  communicated  to  the 
Roj^al  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  results  of  ex- 
periments on  the  absorption  of  vapors  by 
liquids.  In  18J1  he  laid  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  the  result  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  10  different  gases,  from  which  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  gases  tend  to 
diffuse  inversely  as  Ihe  square  root  of  their 
Specific  gravities,  a  conclusion  which  has  been 
received  as  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  "Graham's  tube,* 
From  1837-55  be  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  London;  in  1840  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  first  president  of  the 
Chemical    Society,    which   he   had        ■  ■    •    ■ 


public  undertakings,  and  it  was  _      __  _   

mendation  that  wood-spirit,  or  methylic  alcohol, 
was  used  to  render  spirits  sold  free  of  duty  for 
trade  or  scientific  purposes  unfit  for  consump- 
tion as  a  beverage.  In  1846  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  Cavendish  Society,  of  which  he 
was  elected  president,  an  office  he  retained  till 
the  close  of  nis  life.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
engaged  in  investigations  on  the  diffusion  of 
liquids  and  was  the  earliest  to  fully  develop 
that  theory.  He  was  appointed  master  of  the 
mint  in  1855.  He  made  many  other  imjportant 
discoveries,  and  was  the  author  of  'Elements 
of  Chemistry*  (1842)  and  various  professional 
papers. 

GRAHAM,  William  Alexander.  American 

Sliticiao :  b.  Lincoln  County,  M.  C,  5  SepL 
M;  d.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  11  Aug.  1875. 
He  was  gradualed  from  the  University  ofNorth 
Carolina  in  1824,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1826  and  entered  practice  at  Hillsboro.  From 
1833  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  in  1839-40  he  was  speaker. 
In  1840-43  he  was  in  the  United  Slates  Senate, 
in  1844  and  1846  was  elected  Whig  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  dedined  a  third  term,  and  in 
1850-52  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
capacity  he  organized  Perry's  expedition  to 
Japan.  Though  at  first  opposed  to  secession, 
he  later  identified  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
bis  State,  and  in  1864  took  hjs  seat  in  the'  Sen- 
ate of  the  Confederacy.  Subsequent  to  the  war 
he  was  an  executor  o£  the  Peabody  fund  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South  and 
a  member  of  the  commission  for  settlement  of 
the  undetermined  boundary  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

GRAHAM  LAND«  a  tract  of  land,  the 
northern  extension  of  Antarctica,  discovered  in 
1832  by  Bisco,  master  of  a  British  sealer.  In 
1S94  Larsen,  a  Norwegian,  reported  the  dis- 
covery of  a  continent,  ore  portion  of  which 
he  named  King  Oscar  II  Land  and  another 
part  Foyne  Land.  Both  proved  to  be  on  the 
coast  of  Graham  Land.  The  Belgian  expedi- 
tion of  I89?-98  explored  the  west  coast,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Paimcr  Land,  in  honor 
of  Nathan  Palmer,  an  American  sealer,  who 
discovered  this  coast  in  1818.  Otto  Nordensk- 
jold  spent  two  years  in  Graham  Land  (1901- 
03)  ;  and  Charcot,  the  French  explorer,  made  a 
series  of  important  surveys  between  1905  and 


1909.  Graham  Land  is  a  politics]  depentaicy 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Whaling  has  within 
recent  years  attained  importajjce.  A  meteoro- 
logical station  has  been,  established  fay  the 
Argentine  government. 

GRAHAMITE,  a  jet  black  native  hydro- 
carbon or  asphalt  occurring  in  veins  in  various 
rocks.  It  is  used  mostly  for  roofing  materials, 
also  for  varnish,  rubber  substitutes  and  filler 
for  building  blocks.  When  softened  witii 
asphalt  it  is  more  rubbery  and  elastic  than  gil- 
sonite  and  less  afiected  tw  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Occurs  io  Atoka,  Le  Flore,*  Pushmataha 
and  StejihcDS  counties,  Okla.,  and  near  Granby, 
Grand  Coun^,  Colo.  Formerly  extensively  pro- 
duced in  Ritchie  County,  W.  Va.i  25  miles  south- 
east of  Parkersburg.  The  production  in  1916 
was  8,431  short  tons,  valueJ  at  S92,55S. 

GRAIL,  The  Holy.  The  cup  or  bowl  from 
which  Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  The 
history  of  the  grail  as  given  in  most  romances 
is  substantially  as  fallows:  After  the  Last 
Supper  the  cup  came  into  the  possession  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  caught  in  it  some 
of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wounds  of 
the  crucified  Saviour.  Being  miraculously  con- 
veyed to  England  to  escape  persecution,  he  car- 
ried the  jirecious  vessel  with  him.  Throughout 
his  life  It  furnisAed  him  with  food  and  drink, 
and  with  spiritual  sustenance  as  well;  and  at 
his  death  he  charged  his  successor  to  guard  it 
faithfully.  It  was  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  the  Fisher  King  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Joseph.  This  vessel  is  the  grail. 
According  to  other  versions,  the  grail  chooses 
its  own  knights.  It  possesses  miraculous  prop- 
erties, and  at  times  is  instinct  with  divine  life. 
To  discover  its  abiding-place  and  become  one 
of  its  guardians  is  the  ambition  of  good  and 
valiant  men,  but  only  the  pure  in  heart  may 
find  it.  One  form  of  the  legend  represents 
three  of  Arthur's  knights,  Galahad,  Perceval 
and  Bors,  as  being  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the 
holy  relic  Galahad  is  said  to  have  had  it  in 
his  possession,  who  at  his  death  transferred  it 
to  Perceval,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
the  cup  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  Students 
of  folklore  connect  Perceval  of  the  Christian 
legend  with  the  Siegfried  of  early  German  lit- 
erature and  Celtic  mythology,  but  the  account 
of  a  sacred  spear  and  bowl,  as  given  in  the 
grail  romances,  appears  to  be  mainly  of  Chris- 
tian legendary  origin,  and  to  be  based  upon  the 
lives  of  saints  and  certain  apocryphal  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  principally  Uie  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  It  is  probable  that  the  Perceval 
story  was  familiar,  in  one  or  more  of  its  many 
different  forms,  to  the  people  of  western 
Britain,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
When  the  French  romancers  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury began  to  develop  the  grail  idea, —  the  idea 
'       sacramental  symbol,  dwelhng  among  men 


airy,  mysterious  adventures  and  legends  of  folk- 
lore. Chrestien  de  Troyes,  who  was  possibly 
the  first  writer  from  whom  a  grail  romance 
has  come  down  to  us.  was  evidently  intending 
to  fuse  certain  elements  of  the  grail  and  Per- 
ceval legends.  He  began  his  work  about  1189, 
but  died  without  completing  it.  Chrestien's  poem 
was  taken  up  by  several  other  French  writers 
after  his  death.  An  introduction  was  fitted  to  it. 
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in  which  a  violent  attempl  was  made  to  reconcile 
the  Christian  and  beailien  clo^ents.  Many 
thousands  of  lines  were  alio  added,  by  various 
hands,  ID  the  early  years  of  the  13tb  century. 
Meanwhile,  probably  before  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  Robert  de  Borron  had  written,  in 
Old  French  verse,  a  trilogy,  'Joseph,'  'Mer- 
lin,' 'FercevaL'  of  which  the  'Josej^'  and 
part  of  the  'Merlin'  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  he  especially  who  gave  to  all  the  mate- 
rial a  Christian  character.  There  are  also 
later  prose  adaptations  of  his  work.  Great 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  our  ignorance  of 
where  to  place  the  French  prose  romance,  the 
'Queste  del  Saint  Graal,*  generally  attributed 
to  Waiter  Map,  or  Mapes,  and  another,  the 
'Grand  Saint  Grail,'  often  accredited  to  Bor- 
ron. In  these  the  Christian  symbolizing  tend- 
ency is  strong,  and  the  story  of  Perceval  is 
buried  under  many  complicated  tales  of  knight- 
errantry.  They  were^  however,  probably  writ- 
ten before  1204.  The  'Queste'  having  been 
one  of  the  romances  followed  by  Malory  in 
his  'Morte  Arthure,'  the  Galahad  story  has 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  later  literature. 
There  are  several  other  members  of  the  early 
cycle  of  grail  romances,  but  only  one  is  of 
great  importance, —  the  'ParzivaP  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach.  The  'Farzival'  Is  his  itiag- 
Hum  opui.  It  is  also  the  finest  narrative  poem 
of  which  the  authorship  is  known,  between  the 
era  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  'Divine  Com- 
edy' of  Dante.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  most 
complete,  and  virtually  the  final,  mediEeval  han- 
dling of  the  two  great  themes  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  legend  of  the  holy  grail,  and 
which  Wolfram  more  thoroughly  blends  than 
any  other  poet.  . 

DurinK  the  next  250  years  it  was  the  mis- 
sion of  the  legend  of  the  holy  grail  to  be  the 
spiritualizing  tributary  of  a  broader  stream  of 
hterature,  the  full  current  of  Arthurian  ro- 
mance. It  then  remained  in  obscurity  until 
the   19th   century.     Modern   English  and  Ger- 


s  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  by  the 
same  desire  to  show  the  way  to  seekers  after 
the  spiritual  life.  The  best  known  of  the  many 
modem  embodiments  of  this  legend  are  Ten- 
nyson's 'Holy  Grail'  in  the  'Idylls  of  the 
iGng,'  and  the  text  of  Wagner's  musical  drama 
'Parsifal.' 

Bibliogrmphv. —  Baring  -  Gould,  'Curious 
Uj;ths  of  the  Middle  Ages';  Birch-Hi rschfcid, 
'Die- Sage  vom  Gral';  Furnival  'La  Queste 
del  Saint  Graal';  Gurteen,  'The  Arthurian 
Epic'  (1895)  ;  Hucher,  'Le  Saint  Graal' 
(Paris  1875-79)  ;  Heinzel,  'Ueber  die  fran- 
Msischen  Grat-romane'  (Vienna  1891);  Nutt, 
'Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail' ; 
Rhys,  'Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend'; 
Paris  (G.),  'La  litterature  Fran^aise  au  moyen 
age'  (2d  ed.  Paris  1890)  ;  Furnivall's  transla- 
tion of  de  Borren's  'History  of  the  Holy 
Grail,'  Vol.  V,  contaitiing  its  sources,  char- 
acter and  developments  (1905) ;  Weston, 
•Legend  of  Sir  Perceval'   (1906). 

GRAIN,  the  seeds  of  cereals  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  meal,  flour  or  other  forms  of 
cereal  food,  and  for  the  feeding  of  livestock. 
The  principal  grains  are  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley,  rye,  rice,  emmer,  einkom,  spelt,  millet, 


proso  and  s(»|^um.  Budewheat,  though  not 
a  irne  grun,  is  usually  included.  All  kinds  of 
grain  (»ntain  nutritious  substances  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  although  they  vary,  both^  in 
quantity  and  proportion,  in  various  grains. 
These  elements  are:  (1)  Gluten,  which  affords 
the  tissue-building  nourishment  for  the  animal 
body;  (2)  Fecula  or  starch,  which  provides 
the  bodily  heat  and  energy;  (3)  A  sweet 
mucilage  called  dextrin,  which  is  more  nu- 
tritious than  starch,  but  is  small  in  quantity, 
and  renders  the  grain  liable  to  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentation;  (4)  A  small  proportion 
of  fat,  ranging  £rom  1  per  cent  in  barley  to 
6  per  cent  m  oats;  (5)  A  digestible,  aromatic 
substance  contained  in  the  hiws,  which  consist 
of  hbrous  matter;  (6)  Moisture,  which  is  pre- 
dominant even  in  the  driest  grain,  and  increases 
the  weight  of  the  mass,  although  it  lessens  the 
specific  gravity:  it  affords  no  nourishment, 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
if  they  are  not  kept  very  dry,  and  influences 
germination. 

According  to  the  1910  census,  grain  consti- 
tuted 48^  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
farm  products  in  the  United  States.  The 
grains  are  used  principally  for  human  food, 
although  very  large  quantities  are  fed  to 
poultry  and  cattle  and  other  farm  animals. 
The  greater  part  of  the  oat  crop  goes  to  feed 
horses,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  com  crop 
is  used  in  fattening  swine.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  grain  products  supply  about  43  per 
cent  of  the  nitrogenous  part  of  human  iooA, 
9  per  cent  of  the  fat  and  62  per  cent  of  the 
starch.  Besides  bein^  groimd  to  make  flours 
and  meals,  and  a  variety  of  cereal  food  prepa- 
rations, quantities  of  grain  are  used  in  making 
beers  and  other  malt  liquors  and  distilled 
liquors.  Other  quantities  are  made  into  glu- 
cose and  vine^rs,  besides  the  multitudes  of 
smaller  quantities  used  in  the  arts. 

The  efforts  to  improve  the  food  quality  of 
the  grain  crop  and  to  increase  its  acre-yields 
are  unremitting.  la  Germany  alone  there  were 
before  the  European  War  46  breeders  of  lyA 
84  breeders  of  wheat,  64  breeders  of  barley 
and  53  breeders  of  oats.  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  every  agricultural  eiperimenl  sta- 
tion is  busy  with  the  same  problems,  and  with 
such  success  that  the  possible  yield  of  grain 
has  been  raised  within  a  few  years,  through 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  by  four 
bushels  for  every  acre  sown. 

Grain  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  world's  food 
that  its  collection  and  distribution  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  world's  business.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  it  is  usually  handled 
in  bulk,  although  in  a  few  localities,  notably  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  generally  marketed  in 
bags.  From  the  grain  farms  it  is  hauled  in 
the  farmer's  wagon  to  the  nearest  railway 
siding,  where  the  grain  is  emptied  into  the 
chute  of  a  'receiving  house*  or  railway  ele- 
vator holding  about  5,000  bushels.  It  passes 
through  a  cleaner  which  removes  all  dirt,  grass 
and  bits  of  straw  and  sticks,  into  the  'boot* 
of  the  elevator  'leg'^  a  tube  in  which  an  end- 
less belt  carries  attached  buckets  to  the  top, 
or  head,  of  the  elevator.  From  there  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  one  of  the  grain  bins.  Freight 
cars  are  run  in  under  the  spouts  of  die  ele- 
vator, the  grain  is  carried  up  to  the  elevator 
head  again,  thence  into  a  hopper  where  it  ii 
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weighed,  and  then  loaded  into  the  cars.  Thesa 
cars  'are  made  up  into  trains  for  Kansas  City, 
Saint  Louis  or   Chicago,  as  the  case  may   be. 

Arrived  at  one  of  the  great  elevators  the 
grain  is  again  we^hed  and  carefully  ^f^ded, 
and  a  warehouse  receipt  issued  for  it  Through 
this  receipt  it  goes  into  commerce,  and  the 
grain  may  be  sold  and  resold  many  times  with 
the  transference  of  the  receipt.  From  these 
central  elevators  it  is  eventually  loaded  into 
cars,  barges  or  steamships,  depending  upon  its 
destination. 

Grain  is  sold  $;enerally  hy  sample.  Elach 
grain  has  its  particular  grades^ as,  for  in- 
stance, of  wheat:'  white  winter,  red  ■winter, 
hard  winter,  hard  spring,  western  red,  western 
while,  etc.  These  are  market  divisions,  and 
more  or  less  arbitrarj;,  as  there  are  no  fiied 
standards.  All  grain  is  inspected  as  it  comes 
into  the  market,  and  again  as  it  goes  out  into 
commerce.  This  inspection  may  be  done  by  3 
local  board  of  trade  or  officially  by  the  State. 

In  the  United  States  a  series  of  reports  on 
the  current  condition  of  the  grain  crops  of 
the  country  is  issued  every  year  W  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Reports.  They  begin  with  a  rei>ort  in 
March  upon  the  amount  of  grain  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  at  that  time.  The  April 
report  tells  the  condition  of  the  winter  wheat 
and  rye.  In  May  another  report  on  the  winter 
grain  crop  tells  the  acreage  which  has  been 
abandoned  as  not  worth  harvesting.  In  June 
the  report  gives  the  condition  figures  for  the 
growing  winter  grain,  and  the  acreage  and  pros- 
pects of  spring  wheat.  The  July  report  j^ves 
the  acreage  of  com  planted  and  the  stocks  of 
grain  at  that  date  remaining  in  the  farmers' 
hands,  and  also  another  set  of  condition  figures 
by  which  the  crop  about  to  be  harvested  may 
be  very  closely  estimated.  In  September  the 
official  estimate  of  the  wheat  and  r^-e  crops  is 

S'ven,  and  in  October  the  official  estimate  of 
e  corn  crop  and  the  spring  grains.  In  Decem- 
ber the  actual  yields  of  all  grains  are  given. 
Aside  from  the  government  reports^  the  grain 
exchanges  and  the  large  commission  houses 
throughout  the  country  receive  reports  from 
their  own  correspondents  resident  in  the  grain 
regions,  and  there  are  also  special  experts  who 
travel  about  [he  grain  country  making  esti- 
mates and  reporting  privately  to  their  princi- 
pals, the  grain  dealers. 

The    world's    production    of    the   principal 

eains,  according  to  the  latest  figures  of  the 
nited  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  is  as 
follows:  Oats  (19lS),  4,783,778.000  bushels; 
wheat  ( 1915) ,  4,216,806,000  bushels ;  com 
(1914),  3,864,2/9,000  bushels;  rye  (1915), 
1.711,158,000  bushels;  barley  (1915),  1,542,972,- 
000  bushels.  The  grain  crop  of  the  United 
Stales  in  1915  was:  corn,  3,054,535,000  bushels: 
oats,  1,540,362,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,011,505,000 
bushels-  barley,  237,000,000  bushels:  rye,  49,190,- 
000  bushels.  See  articles  under  the  names  of 
the  different  cereals.  Consult  Bailey,  E,  H.  S., 
'The  Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food 
Products>  (Philadelphia  1914) ;  Carleton,  M.  A., 
'The  Small  Grains>  (New  York  1916);  Sher- 
man, H.  C.  'Food  Products>  (New  York 
1914). 

GRAIN  ELEVATOR,  a  structure  equipped 
with  adjustable  elevating  machinery  for 
the   purpose  of   unloadicR  and  storing  grain. 


which  is  subsequently  loaded  directly  into  rail- 
way cars,  caqal  boats  or  grain-carrying  vessels 
for  transportation.  In  adaition  to  these  primary 
services  tne  modem  ^rain  elevator  has  machines 
for  cleaning  the  grain,  drying  it  if  necessary 
and  weighing  it. 

The  smaller  or  "country*  elevator  < 
generally  of  a  building  or  "house*  s 
by  a  smaller  structure  called  the  ■cupola.'  The 
house  is  divided  into  a  series  of  deep  Storage 
bins,  while  the  cupola  contains  the  machinery 
for  operating  the  "elevator  leg,"  the  tumhead 
spouts,  the  garners,  the  wdghtng  machines  and 
the  cleaning  machinery.  It  is  usually  con- 
structed of  timber  with  brick  outside  wAlls  for 
the  house,  and  corrugated  sheet  iron  for  the 
roof  and  walls  of  the  cupola.    Manv  elevators, 
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practically  firepoof,  are  built  with  solid  brick 
walls  enclosing  steel  bins  surmounted  by  steel 
framed  cupolas  roofed  with  terra- cotta  or 
sheet  iron,  while  in  others  the  construction  is 
of  structural  steel  encased  with  concrete.  Fur- 
ther protection  is  obtained  by  housing  the  steel 
storage  bins  and  the  operating  machinery  in 
separate  fireproof  buildings,  the  grain  being 
handled  between  them  by  a  system  of  pneu- 
matic conveyers.  Since  1902-05,  a  period  of  ex- 
perimentation with  not  a  few  failures,  the  pre- 
ferred material  for  arain  elevator  constmction 
has  been  rein  force  a  concrete,  even  for  the 
smaller  buildings.    The  first  cost  is  usually  20 

iier  cent  higher  than  for  wood,  but  the  very 
arge  saving  in  insurance  and  depreciation  soon 
account  for  that  difference.  The  larger  plants 
are  now  built  with  a  "working  house*  and  a 
storage  section  adjacent.  In  the  working  house 
is  gathered  all  the  machinery,  and  it  often  con- 
tains considerable  storaee  room.  The  concrete 
bins  are  cylindrical  and  built  touching  .each 
other,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  also 
used  as  storage  bins.    The  largest  grain  elevator 
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of  this  type  in  the  world  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Armour  Grain  Company,  on  the 
Calvimet  River  at  Chicago  at  a  coat  of  53,500,- 
000.  The  working  house  has  93  bins  14  feet  in 
diameter  and  74  feet  hieh,  with  a  capacity  of 
931,000  bushels.  The  mam  storage  bins  are  130 
in  number,  22  feet  in  diameter  and  104  feet 
high,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  4,383,000 
bushels.  The  working  house  tas  six  receiving 
le^s,  six  shipping  legs,  eight  cleaner  le^s,  five 
clipper  legs,  three  screening  legs,  six  drier  tegs 
and  three  bleaching  legs.  Each  lee  has  a 
capacity  of  10,000  bushels  per  hour.  The  walls 
of  the  storage  bins  are  uniformly  7  inches  thick. 
Some  of  the  ^at  Canadian  elevators  have  bins 
over  30  feet  m  diameter  and  8  inches  thick. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  grain  ele- 
vating machinery;  that  in  which  the  grain  is 
carried  un  by  buckets  attached  to  an  endless 
belt  traveling  in  the  "leg,*  and  the  pneumatic 
elevator,  in  which  the  gram  is  sucked  up  a  tube 
by  a  current  of  air.  In  the  first  type  the  leg 
is  a  two-chambered  construction,  the  endless  belt 
carrying  the  buckets  running  up  one  chamber 
and  down  the  other,  the  whole  being  capable  of 
vertical  adjustment  —  hoisted  high  so  as  to  pass 
over  the  side  of  a  great  ship,  or  lowereo  so 
as  to  touch  the  bottom  40  feet  or  more  below. 
In  operation  the  leg  is  lowered  Into  the  cargo 
of  grain  and  swiftly  running  belt  scoops  np 
the  grain  in  its  buckets  and  empties  it  in  a  re- 
ceiving chamber.  Here  it  is  taken  by  another 
belt  called  the  lofting  belt  and  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  elevator  to  a  hopper  known  as  the 
garner.  Immediately  below  the  gamer  is  the 
weighing  apparatus  into  which  the  grain  falls 
through  a  spout,  and  from  which  it  is  sent  on- 
ward to  the  cleaners  if  necessary  and  then  10 
the  storage  bins.  In  the  pneumatic  system  there 
is  no  leg,  hut  the  suction  tube  hangs  from  the 
end  of  a  hollow  crane-like  boom  which  can  be 
swtmg  over  the  vessel  to  be  unloaded.  This 
tube  IS  flexible  and  telescopic,  so  that  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  any  level  and  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  vessel's  hold,  A  powerful  vacuum 
pump  at  the  inner  end  of  the  boom  exhausts  the 
air  in  the  tube,  and  the  air  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship  rushes  up  to  fill  the  vacuum,  taking  the 

;rain   along  with   it   to   the   vacuum   chamber. 

^rom  here  it  is  directed  to  the  scales,  cleaners 
and  bins.  There  are  several  advantages  in  the 
pneumatic  system  not  possessed  by  the  other. 
The  suction  tuttes  are  flexible  and  extensiUe, 
and  may  be  moved  to  any  pcunt  in  a  ship  where 
the  grain  may  be:  the  elevator  leg  is  rigid 
and  the  grain  must  be  brought  to  its  foot  by 
hand  labor  or  bv  supplemental  machinery.  In 
the  matter  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
laborer  also  the  pneumatic  system  leads,  as  it 
produces  neither  the  dust  nor  the  heat  of  the 
bucket  elevator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pneumatic  elevator  is  considerably 
more  expensive  and  this  has  militated  against 
its  installation  in  many  of  the  newer  and  larger 
elevators.  The  pneumatic  system  has  been  very 
successfully  used  to  transfer  grain  long  dis- 
tances and  in  this  it  has  no  competitor. 

Unloading  and  storing  from  cars  is  accom- 
plished as  follows:  The  grain-laden  cars  are 
usually  run  up  along  the  side  of  the  building  so 
that  each  car  is  placed  directly  under  an  ele- 
vator leg.  Two  men  in  each  car,  operating 
shovels  by  ropes  from  a  steam-driven  shovel 
shaft,   shovel   the  grain   into  the  pits   of    the 
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elevator  leg.  and  thus  fill  the  backets  ot  the 
conveyor,  which,  operating  continuously,  carries 
it  up  to  the  cupola,  where  the  buckets  are  tipped 
over  automatically  and  their  contents  dis- 
charged into  the  tumhead  spouts.  From  these 
the  grain  passes  by  gravity  into  the  garners, 
thence  into  the  hoppers  of  the  weighing  ma- 
chines, thence  to  the  cleaners  if  desirable,  and 
finally  through  a  system  of  spouts  to  the  storage 

When  transferring  grain  from  ships  to  rail- 
way cars  the  elevator  legs  are  swung  out-  . 
aide  the  house  and  their  feet  lowered  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  through  the  hatchways.  The 
conveyors  carry  the  grain  to  the  turnhead  spouts 
from  which  it  passes  to  the  storage  bins,  and 
thence  through  the  floor  valves  of  the  bins  to 
the  cars  placed  beneath  them.  Under  such  con- 
ditions they  are  called  "marine  elevators,*  and 
when  the  mechanism  is  mounted  on  a  barge 
or   float   to   permit   of   its   being   moved   from 

flace  to  place,  tl  is  commonly  known  as  a 
floating  elevator.*  A  carload  of  1,200  bushels 
is  delivered  in  about  three  minutes. 

To  load  grain  from  an  elevator  into  L.e 
grain-carrying  vessels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
vessel  is  made  fast  alongside  the  house,  and 
its  hatches  being  removed,  the  grain  is  poured 
by  gravity  in  a  perfect  torrent  into  its  hold 
through  great  spouts  which  extend  to  the 
hatchways  from  the  floor  valves  of  the  bins. 
The  discharging  capacity  of  these  spouts  ranges 
from  12,000  to  60,000  bushels  per  hour  and  load 
vessels  of  the  greatest  capacity  in  two  or  three 
hours.  In  the  largest  elevator,  where  the  worlc- 
inK  house  is  separate  from  the  storage  house, 
'the  grain  is  spouted  from  tiie  bottom  of  the 
t»n  on  to  a  belt  conveyor  by  which  it  is  carried 
to  ihe  top  of  the  working  house  where  it  is 
weighed    and    then    delivered    to    the    loading 

The  loading  and  storing  capacities  of  in<U- 


of  handling  only  a  few  thousands  of  bushels 
each  are  located  along  the  lines  of  railway 
traversing  the  grain-bearing  regions  of  the 
Western  Stales.  These  are  owneaand  operated 
by  the  railroads.  But  at  the  large  centres  of 
flour  manufacture  and  grain  transportation, 
such  as  Minneapolis,  Dululh  and  Chicago,  are 
elevators  of  mammoth  proportions,  with  indi- 
vidual capacities  ranging  from  500,000  to 
5.000,000  bushels.  One  of  the  medium-siied 
elevators  at  Duluth  is  285  feet  long,  85  feet 
wide  and  ISO  feet  high.  Nine  belt  conveyors 
driven  by  a  200  horse-power  steam  engine  lift 
the  grain  to  a  height  of  MS  feet  to  the  turn- 
bead  spouts.  Each  belt  carries  125  bnc^ta 
having  a  capacity  of  one  peck  each;  so  that  the 
total  load  at  any  working  instant  is  about  270 
bushels  or  15,000  pounds,  representing  an  un- 
loading capacity  of  12,000  bushels  per  hour. 
The  cleaning  machines  have  an  individual 
capacity  of  3,000  bushels  per  hour,  and  the 
diyer  house  passes  2,000  bushels  per  hour.  Id 
many  of  these  larger  elevators  the  motive 
power  is  electricity,  each  machine  having  its 
own  special  motor. 

Throughout  the  grain- producing  regions  of 
the  West  the  co-operative  elevator  has  become 
a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  handling  of 
the  country's  grain  crops.  The  movement  be- 
gan to  take  on  substantial  proportions  in  the 
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year  1900.  Since  then  these  farmers'  co-opera- 
tive  elevator  associations  have  steadily  in- 
creased until  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated 
that  they  handle  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  grain 
sent  to  market.  These  elevators  are  all  small, 
but  pay  their  owners  dividends,  which  range  op 
to  7  per  cent,  although  the  average  would  be 
nearer  3  per  cent.  Consult  Grain  Deoieri' 
Journal  'Plans  of  Grain  Elevators'  (Chicago 
1913) ;  Ketchum,  M.  S.,  'The  Design  of  Walls, 
Bins  and  Grain  Elevators*  (New  York  1911)  ; 
Zimmer,  P.  G.,  '  Mechanical  Handling  of 
Materials'   (New  York  1905). 

GRAIN  INSECTS.  Stored  grain,  com, 
nuts,  and  the  like,  are  frequently  infested  and 
injured  by  various  insects.  About  40  kinds  of 
weevils  (q.v.)  lay  their  eggs  upon  dry  grain, 
and  their  grubs  bore  into  and  devour  the  ker- 
nel, so  that  when  they  are  numerous  great 
damage  may  ensue.  It  nas  been  estimated  that 
the  annual  loss  in  the  United  States  from 
this  cause  alone  is  about  $40,000,000.  The  most 
important  of  these  pests  are  the  granary- weevil 
{Calandra  granaria)  and  the  rice-weevil  (C 
oryea).  The  former  is  wingless,  evidence  that 
it  was  domesticated  ages  ago.  It  multiplies  so 
rapidly,  developii»  from  egg  to  adult  in  about 
six  weeks,  that  five  or  six  generations  might 
be  produced  annually  in  a  warm  temperature. 
The  rice- we  evil  has  well-developed  wings, 
which  it  seldom  uses,  showing  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  become  wingless  in  time.  Much  in- 
jury to  stored  grain  is  also  caused  by  other 
beetles,  particularly  by  three  species  {Silvaniu 
surinamensis,  Catkartus  gemellatus  and  C.  ad- 
vena),  but  they  usually  follow  the  attacks  of- 
other  insects.  The  cadelle  (Tenebroides  mauti- 
tanicus)  is  to  be  included  in  this  category,  as  it 
s  habit  of  gnawing  into  kernels 


moths  related  to  tiie  dothes-molh,  whose  cater- 
pillars bind  the  grains  together,  fortniog  clots, 
which  both  spoil  the  edible  Quality  of  the  cereal 
and  clog  mill  machinery.  The  most  familiar  of 
these  is  the  European  Gelechia  cerealelia,  oftm 
called  Angoumois  grain-moth,  but  Imown  as 
*fiy-weevil*  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is 
so  prevalent  that  grain  can  nowhere  be  stored 
for  a  long  time.  Another  imported  grain-moth, 
troublesome  in  the  United  States  since  about 
1890,  is  Ephejiia  kUkniella;  and  a  third  {Tinea 
granella).  is  especially  harmful  to  wheat  in  Eu- 
rope, but  not  prevalent  in  America.  Injury  by 
the  Angoumois  grain-moth  and  the  rice-weevil, 
which  obtain  entrance  to  the  grain  in  the  fields, 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  early  harvesting 
and  by  threshing  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Standard  remedy  for  all  grain  insects,  however, 
is  bisulphide  of  carbon,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  ounces  to  every  100  pounds  of 
infested  ^ain,  which  is  effective  in  proportion 
to  the  tight  closing  of  the  bins.  Exposure 
should  last  as  long  as  possible,  unlets  the  seed 
is  desired  for  planting,  when  an  exposure  of  24 
hours  is  sufficient  and  will  not  detract  from 
the  germinating  power.  In  buildings  that  can- 
not De  tightly  closed  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
insecticide  must  be  used,  and  repetition  of 
treatment  is  necessary  in  warm  weather  at  in- 
tervals of  six  weeks  or  more.  Frequent  stirring 
about  of  the  grain  is  helpful  against  these  in- 
sects; and  granaries  whenever  emptied  should 


be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed.  See 
Flour  and  Meal  Insects. 

GRAIN -POISONING.     See  Ergotism. 

GRAIN  STANDARD  ACT.  This  act  of 
11  Aug.  1916  authorizes  the  United  Stales  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  hand- 
ling and  grading  of  grain  and  to  establish 
standards  lor  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
flaxseed  and  other  grain.  On  the  establishment 
of  any  such  standard  the  law  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment, or  delivery  for  shipment,  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  originating  in  the  United 
States,  of  any  grain  sold,  offered  or  consigned 
for  sale  by  grade  without  previous  inspection 
and  grading  by  a  licensed  inspector,  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  at  the  destination  or  at  some  point 
in  transit,  provided  there  is  a  licensed  inspector 
located  at  the  point  of  shipment  or  destination. 
In  this  latter  case  the  ^ain  may  be  shipped 
without  inspection;  and  if  there  is  any  dispute 
over  the  grading  of  it,  the  matter  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  a  public  notice  of  not  less  than  90 
days  in  advance  of  the  dale  on  whidi  any  new 
standard  shall  become  effective.  The  object  of 
the  law  is  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  grad- 
ing staple  crop  products,  and  in  this  way  afford- 
ing the  farmer  incentive  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  product  by  the  careful  selection  of  varie- 
ties, skilful  culture  and  effective  methods  of 
harvesting  and  handling.  Many  of  the  States 
have  passed  similar  laws  and  ranged  themselves 
by  the  side  of  the  Federal  legislature  for  the 
improvement  of  standards  in  grain. 

GRAINING.  (1)  In  leather  manufacture 
the  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  a  board  to 
raise  the  grain.    The  leather  having  been  shaved 


rubbed  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  pommel  ( 
cripplcr  to  give  the  leather  a  granular  appear- 
ance and  render  it  supple.  The  hide  is  then 
extended  and  rubbed  on  the  grain  side.  This  is 
termed  bruising.  Also  a  process  for  giving 
marking  to  the  surface  of  leather  to  imitate 
the  wrinkled  appearance  of  morocco,  hog-sldu 
and  some  other  leathars, 

(2)  In  painting,  the  imitation  of  the  natural 
grain  of  wood  by  means  of  tools.  Combs, 
Brushes,  rollers  and  the  corner  of  a  folded  rag 
are  used  in  maldog  the  various  patterns, 

(3)  In  lithography,  a  mode  of  giving  a  cer- 
tain texture  to  the  face  of  a  stone.  One  stone  is 
laid  on  another  with  a  quantity  of  sifted  sand 
of  a  given  fineness,  and  by  a  peculiar  oscillation 
and  gradual  progression  the  surface  is  cut  into 
a  set  of  fine  prominences  more  or  less  deep  and 
distant,  according  to  the  character  of  the  worft 
to  be  placed  on  the  stone. 


ne  miscellaneous  group 
Gracuh. 

GRAMINE^,   gra-min';-e.      See   GRASSES. 

GRAUMAR  is  the  systematic  treatment  of 
the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  lan- 
^age.  Grammar  is  often  called  a  science,  but 
in  its  present  state  it  -" * — *  — '-  ""**•  -~"— • 
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likri  aattwnowy,  -  of  ■■.thearittr^,  :tor  imHtKo. 
For  one.  thing,  it  has  not  :the. power  of  pfcdtc- 
tion.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  tiw  dik  in  France, 
the  oth«r  in  En^^and,  were  able,  from  cA- 
serveddisturbBncta  in  the  sol  v  system,  to  de- 
tcmune  that  there  roust  be  a  yet  undiBcovcred 
fdanet,  and  to  calcvlu*  its  ortiU  and  poaitkin 
so     accurately     that    ohservsTs,     tumiug    thctr 

flosses  on  the  Specified  locabtir  in  the  heavens, 
ound  the  planM-  Nepttwe.  Grammar  has  no 
snch'  power,  AU  the  linguistsof  Europe  conld 
not  have  predicted  in  advance  of-  discovery 
what  the  Chinese  lanECuase  would  be  like;  nor 
conid  all  the  Uaguisti  oi  the  woiid  determine 
what  would  be  the  lantna^  of  some  people 
of  unlcBowD  origin  who  tntghi  be  discovered 
to-morrow.  The  laws  of  chcmisirr  appear  to 
be  universal.  The  same  elements  exist  in  the 
stars,  the  planets  and  the  sun,  as  upon  the 
earth,  and  so  far  ac  our  icoowleiige  yet  reaches, 
only  the  axmc.  .  Hchum  was  first  discovered  by 
the  spectroscope  in  the-  stm,  bai  bv  later  re- 
•earch  found  upon  the  earth.  HydrogsD  and 
oxygen  will  combine  in  the  veiy  utniie  propor- 
tions  to  form  water  in  India .  as  in  Europe. 
But  grammar  can  command  no  such  certainty- 
Its  facts  change  trom  tribe  to  tribe,  from  dia- 
lect to  dialect  and  with  moat  puzzling  and 
baffling  variations.  The  crossing  of  a  mountain 
or  a  river  throws  the  scholar  into  some  tiew 
system  of  grammatical  construction.  Hence 
Siasimar  for  pTBCiical  purposes  must  be  viewed 
chiefly  as  »  constructive  ait.  In  no  department 
of  karaing  is  there  lesG  room  for  dogmatism. 
The  scholar  eanitot  lay  what  shall  be,  or  what 
should  be.  He  does  we!)  if  he  cm  discover 
and  clearly  explain  what  is.  The  *rules"  of 
gTammar  in  any  language  can  be  no  more  than 
the  statement  of  the  extsting  facts  of  that  lan- 
guage, as  scholarship  has  discovered,  and  has 
been  aUe  to  eo-ordinate  thetn.  - 

It  is  obvious  that  language  must  have 
existed  long  before  grammar.  Han  would 
fiivd  means  of  intelligent  ex))ressian  long  be- 
fort  he  oonld  give  systematic  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  vlarious  forms  of  expreasioti. 
In  fact,  the  earliest  grammar  known  to  the 
oiodem'  world  is  the  Sanskrit  grammar  of 
Paoioi  (about  300  ac),.8ivii»g  in  8  books,  with 
3,000  sectMMis,  the  rtiles  for  classical  Sanskrit. 
But  Pacini  hiwself  emimerates  64  grammatical 
predeoessors,  and  the  oldest  Sanskrit  literature 
is  conventionally  pbrced  at  1500  ■.c.,  thou^  un- 
doubtedl^  much  older.  A  language,  however, 
milst  exist  in  a  tolerably  complete  fomj  before 
a  Utersture  can  be  composed  in  it,  so  that  At. 
Sanskrit '  language  reaches  beyond  the  earliest 
Sanskrit  iiterature  far  back  into  a  dim  aAtiqi 
uity.  The  language  bad  existed  for  unknown 
centuries,  and  had  been  the  medium  of  a  great 
literature  for  probably  a  thouss'td  years  before 
its  gramm«r  began.  The  impulse  of  the  San- 
skrit grammar  was  religious,  for  on  the  correct 
rendering  »f  any  verse  of  its  satred  books 
satvBlirm  might  depend  Greek  grammar  had 
an  ind^ndent  and  later  origin.  Its  impulse 
was  philosophical  and  literary.  The  Homeric 
poems  were  the  monumentB  it  most  eagerly 
studied.  But  those  poems  are  placed  at  1100- 
900  AC,  while  the  first  notable,  thotigh  discon- 
nected, observations  ongrammar  were  made  by 
Plata'  (427-347  ac),  and  Aristotle.  (384-322 
p.c),  carried  grammatical  analysis  so  far  as  to 
"  "       '  *         ms,  verts  and 
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VMU  not  ublU  Diony^in  Thiax  (TheThra- 
dan*),  who  taught  in  Rome  in  the  1st  cen- 
ttuy  B.C.,  composed  his  'Art  ai  Uraimnar,'  that 
the  grammar  of  the  (ireek  langiiage  had  full 
develo|Mnent.  Thus  again  about  a  thousand 
years  elapsed  after  the  fullness  and  power  of 
the  Greek  language  had  been  revealed  in  the 
*  Iliad '  and  'Ot^ssey, '  before  grammatical 
analysis  was  rcadv  to  explain  what  me-  language 
had  long  since  done.  The  record  of  English 
grammar  is  similar.  The  first  really  English 
grammar  was  claimed  by  William  BuUokar, 
who  published  in  1566  'A  Brief  Grmnraar  for 
English,'  which  he  said  was  'the  first  grammar 
for  English  that  ever  was,  except  my  gram- 
mar at  large."  Ramsey,  'English  Language  and 
Enghsh  Grammar'   (pi.  1,  ch.  3,  p.  49), 

In  1652  John  Wallis  pubhsked  his  'Gram- 
matiCA  Linguae  Anglicanic,'  ex]d«intng  Eng- 
lish luage  in  Latin,  as  did  other  so-called  Eng- 
lish grammarians,  who  sCill  esteemed  Latin,  as 
tbe  only  scholarly  tongue.  The  earliest  of  these 
works  was  written  500  yurs  after  the  Norman 
CoiMjuest  and  two  centuries  after  Chaucer  had 
shown  what  the  English  language  by  itself 
could  do.  Everywhere  we  find  grammar  work- 
ing upon  a  lamcuage  already  made,  and  rich 
enough  in  words  and  forms  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  K  literature  before  the  grammarians  sub- 
mitted it  to  examination  ana  analysis.  Every- 
where tine  office  of  grammar  has  been,  not  to 
6x  what  a  language  should  be,  or  must  be,  but 
to  explain  iriiat  an  already  existing  language 
is.    Grammar  is  explanatory  and  not  creative. 

So  Qonndered,  grammar  may  be  defined  as 
the  art  of  expressing  thouglit  by  means  of  con- 
nected words.  (Grammar  hat  nothing  to  do  with 
tmconaected  word*.  We  may  have  a  very  ex- 
teaEtve  list  of  words  withonl  grammar,  as  the 
ngunes  in  a  city  directory;  but  when  we  oon- 
ntct  them  in  statement, —  as  if  we  say,  'Georga 
Jones  preoedes  John'  Jones  in  alphabelic:  order,* 
^grammar  at  once  begins. 

Some  yeiy  learned  authors  have  stated  as 
ui  axiom  that  *The  sentence  is  the  unit  and 
starting-point  of  speech.*  How  this  idea  orig- 
inated is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  not  a 
self-evident  truth,  for  one  may  say,  as  some 
have  said,  that  'the  name  of  an  object  is  the 
nnit  and  starting-point  of  stteech,"  and'  this 
statemeilt  is  as  good  as  the  other  until  the  con- 
tx-ary  is  proved.  The  accomt  in  Genesis  reads ; 
'And  o«  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  Ac  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  bmusht  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them:  and  whatsoevrr  Adam 
called,  rvwry  living  creature,  thai  war  the  nattie 
thereof."     Gen.  ii,   19. 

There  is  nothing  illogical  or  absurd  in  thift 
idea  that  language  began  with  die  names  of 
tA'ytcO.  Others  have  thou|^t  that  vrrhi,  ex- 
pressiog  action,   came   first.     Still   others   have 


rfections.    No  one  of  these  theorii. 

evidently  true  Or  fahe.  The  statement  that 
*the  sentence  is  the  unit  and  starling-point  of 
speetW  is  equally  far  from  being  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  In  fact,  it  it  a  late  result  of  fcom- 
plicnted  reasoning.  If  true,  it  must  be  proved 
lo  be  true, —  what  are  the  proofs?  in  eveiy 
generation  millions  of  children,  starting  with 


,  in  the  acqmrement  of  the  modem 
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£iircq>ean  languages,  at  least;  children  cvktj- 
where  learn  the  langu^  by  isolated  wdtcU. 
It  is  a  triumph  when  the  little  one  can  say, 
*Papa'  or  'Mama,*  or  whaicver  is  the  ac- 
cepted equivalent  of  either,  and  apply  the  name 
intelhgently  to  the  right  person.  This  is  the 
most  usual  'starting-point  of  speech,*  and 
there  is  no  thought  or  imagination  of  a  'sen- 
tence* about  iL  Then  come  names  of  famil- 
iar objects,  as  'water,*  'bread,*  'milk,*  etc. ; 
then  names  of  common  animals,  perhaps  caUed 
according  to  the  sounds  they  uiter,  as  'dogKie* 
or  Ixjw-wow*  'kiltie,*  "birdie,*  etc  Who- 
ever sees  much  of  the  home  life  of  other  peo- 
fies  will  find  the  French,  German  or  It^ian 
mother  teaching  her  baby  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  word  by  word,  object  by  object  It  is 
sm  event  when  the  little  one  passes  bwond 
this,  and  forms  its  first  sentence,  as  'Mami 
come,*  'doggie  run*  or  the  like.  The  constrnc- 
tion  of  a  sentence  marks  a  distinct  advance  of 
the  baby's  tboi^bt  after  a  considerable  store  of 
Kparate  words  has  been  acqnifed. 
>  The  same  is  true  of  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
adnll.  The  'ranversation- 
e  tbe  stand- 


ing joke  of  travelers.  In  real  life  the 
one  has  carefully  memorized  never  fits  the 
actual  circumstance,  and  the  person  addressed 
never  gives  the  reply  that  the  book  prescribes, 
to  that  in  a  moment  all  is  mental  confusion. 
But  one  who  will  learn  useful  isolated  words 
of  a  foreign  language  can  nuke  himself  under- 
stood long  before  he  can  construct  a  coherent 
sentence.  If  the  English-speaking  man  enter- 
ing Italy,  for  instance,  will  leam  certain  simple 
words,  as  aegua  (water),  caffe  (coiTee),  latU 
(milk),  pane  (bread).  Camera  (room),  and 
some  30  to  50  other  words  or  simple  [Erases, 
with  the  numerals  and  names  of  coins,  he  an 


The  matter  is  thus  stated  by  one  of  the  most 
^iloaophical  of  modem  grammarians : 
•Grammar,  or  the  doctrine  of  language,  treats 
of  the  laws  of  ^teech.  imd  in  Ikt  first  plact  of 
ike  Word,  <M  its  ftrndianmtal  conititutntP 
Uaetzner,    'En^ish  Grainmar,>   Vol.  I,  p.   12. 

There  is  no  grammar  of  sentences,  except 
when  two  or  more  sentences  are  united  in  one 
complex  or  compound  sentence.  Paiges  Jnay 
be  covered,  or  a  volume  might  be  Ailed,  witn 
perfect  sentences,  no  two  of  which  are  grammat- 
ically connected,  and— -M  pmshed  senttncet,— 
grammar  has  nothing  to  ao  with  them.  The 
first  thing  that  grammar  does  to  a  sentence  is 
to  lake  it  to  pieces  to  break  it  up  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  words  of  whidi  it  is  framed, 
and  then  to  show  how  these  are  connected  to 
form  that  composite  thing  which  we  call  the 
sentence. 

Words,  ao  viewed,  are  appiwiriately  classi- 
fied as  'parts  of  speech.'  These  parts  of 
speech  may  vary  in  different  languages,  bitt 
in  the  Indo-European  languages,  includitig 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian.  French,  German,  etc.,  in 
Ae  Semitic  languages,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
and  in  other  groups,  they  are  practically  iden- 
tical, showing  that  the  division  so  widely  prev- 
alent is  a  natural  and  logical  one.  In  English 
grammars,   and   in  grammars   which   English- 


speakmg  men  have  oompiled  for  odief  fam- 
guages,  these  parts  of  speech  retain,  with  sli^t 
change  of  form,  the  names  given  them  by  the 
ancient  Latin  grammariana.  The  parts  of 
speech  are^  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

1.  The  Noun,  or  name  of  an  object,  whether 
a  material  object  manifest  to  the  sensea  or  im- 
material, manifest  only  to  the  mina.  The 
distinction  between  concrelt  and  abstrael  nouns 
is  metaphysical,  but  aot  grammatical.  Gram- 
mar treats  the  names  of  abstract  conceptions 
like  lovt,  hale,  kindness,  precisely  as  it  treats 
the  names  of  material  objects  like  rock,  fish, 
fiower.  All  alike  are  nouns.  Whatever  one  can 
think  of  as  existing  may  be  named  by  a  noun. 

2.  Tkt  Prontmn.—\  word  that  may,  on 
occasion,  stand  in  place  of,  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of,  a  nouiL 

3.  The  Aditttiat.~Moot^3m  to  its  name, 
an  added  word,  expressing  some  quality  of  an 
object,  while  leaving  the  noun  undianged  to 
stand  for  the  general  type. 

4.  The  ^cr^.— This  mar  be  described  is 
general  ^rase  as  the  action-word.  Even  those 
verbs  that  express  a  state  of  being  express  it 
with  a  suggestion  of  action  or  movement,  M 
that  'Time  exists*  presents  to  the  mind  a  more 
vivid  and  living  idea  than  the  noun-phrase 
'The  existence  of  time.*  The  importance  aa- 
scribed  to  this  part  of  speech  is  shown  by  the 
name  which  the  old  grammarians  gave  it.  Ttu 
Latin  verbum  means  simply  *word*  and  Aty 
called  the  action-word  Vtrwin — pre-eminent^ 
'The  Word*  as  controlling  in  all  expression  of 
thonght  No  sentence  can  be  constructed  an4 
no  complete  thought  be  expressed  without  a 

5.  The  Adverb. — A  word  which  intensifiei 
'or  shades  down  the  meaning  of  a  verii  and 

haa  a  like  effect  on  an  adjecttve  or  on  another 
adverb.  It  has  an  especial  office  as  denoting 
place  fas  here,  there  everywhere)  or  time  (at 
nom,  iken,  never}.  In  such  use  adverbs  often 
become  connectives,  binding  clauses  together 
(as  where,  when,  whence,  etc.),  and  are  then 
often  called   'conjunctive  adverbs.* 

6.  The  Preposition.— A  partide,  often  veiy 
slight  in  form  (as  the  English  of,  in,  with^ 
Greek  ek  or  ex,  en^  tyn;  Latin  est,  in,  enm), 
showing  some  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
to  almost  any  other  _part  of  speech,  as  to  a 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb  or  adverb  —  tn- 
dicattng  any  one  of  various  relations,  as  of 
direction,  origin,  dependence,  etc. 

7.  The  Conittnction. — A  particle  simply  join- 
ing words,  not  as  expressing  relation,  but  ad- 
dition  or  contrast  (of  which  simple  forms  in 
English  are  and  and  but).  Conjunctions  also 
connect  i^rases  or  sentences  (clauses),  either 
in  the  relation  of  equality  {co-ordinate  con- 
jtmctions,  as  and,  bnt)  or  of  dependence  {mb- 
ordinate    conjunctions,    as    if,    since,    though, 

8.  The  Interjection. —  One  of  the  spontane- 
ous utterances  of  emotion,  as  of  -  joy,  grief, 
anger,  surprise,  etc.  It  is  a  dictum  of  gram- 
mar that  'The  interjection  is  independent  of 
all  grammatical  relation,*  yet  it  often  strongly 
influences  the  entire  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
as  in  the  exclamation,  'OA,  that  my  people  hail 
hearkened  to  my  voice!*  where  the  omission 
of  the  'Oh*  would  make  the  sentence  almost 
meaningless. 

These  parts  of  speech  and  dicir  nsei  -ntf 
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in  man^  ways  in  diffcreilt  languages.  Thus 
iIm  Latin  or  Greek  noun  can  often  disiwnse 
with  the  prepostticm,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
expressed  by  a  dianged  form  of  the  noun. 
The  Latin  verb  can  largely  dispense  with  the 
pronotin,  sitKe  person  and  iramber  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  special  forms  of  the  vert. 
The  verb  in  some  laneuages  has  more  modes  - 
(or  moods)  than  in  others,  as  the  Greek  opta- 
tivt  (the  viithing  mode)  is  not  found  in 
Latin  or  in  English.  The  number  of  tenses 
varies  greatiy.  While  Hie  Greek,  Latin  and 
Euj^ish  tenses  mark  quite  strictly  the  divisions 
of  time,  as  past,  present  and  future,  the  tenses 
of  the  Semitic  languages,  as  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  denote  only  completed  or  uncompleted 
action.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  too,  had  but  one 
form  for  tlie  present  and  future,  aa  we  still  say, 
in  English,  ■!  lait  for  Europe  to-morrow.* 
But,  though  tiie  details  are  ditferefit,  the  gen- 
eral scheme  is  one.  The  department  of  gram- 
mar that  deals  with  the  parts  of  speech  has 
received  the  cofiTentiosal  name  of  Etymology. 

Syntax  (from  the  Greek  syn-tasso^  to  '^ar- 
range in  order,"  as  the  ranks  and  divisions  of 
an  amy,  is  the  name  given  to  the  department 
of  grammar  that  treats  of  the  due  ordering  of 
words  in  the  eonstmetion  of  the  sentence.  Here 
the  one  demand  that  must  in  some  way  be  met 
in  every  language  is,  tltat  the  sentence  shall 
clearly  indicate:  (1)  What  is  spoken  of;  (2) 
What  is  said  about  it. 

These  indispensable  constituents  of  the 
sentence  we  name  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 
All  the  devices  of  grammar  have  no  other 
end  but  to  keep  these  absolutely  clear,  adding 
incidentally  to  either  such  force  or  effect  as  may 
be  poGsible. 

In  seeking  this  result  one  of  the  chief  ele^  - 
ments  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  subject 
or  the  object  of  the  action;  as.  "The  engine 
draws  the  train,*  or  °The  train  is  drawn  by  the 
tngine.*  This  gives  for  the  verb  the  active  and 
the  painve  voice  and  for  the  noun  or  pronoun 
the  various  cattt,  as  the  Nominalive  or  the 
Objtclive  (also  called  the  Aceusativr)  case. 
Other  cases  tnay  indicate  other  relations.  In 
ui  inflected  lai^uage  Kke  Greek,  Latin  and 
others,  the  cases  are  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  noun  or  pronoun,  which  tnay,  accordingly, ' 
be  placed  almost  anywhere  in  the  sentence. 
In  an  uninflected  bngmge,  Kke  English,  as 
there  b  little  dbtinction  of  fom,  the  case- 
relation  is  ordinarily  detennined  only  by  the 
poflition  of  words,  so  that  the  order  of  words 
Mcoraes  a  sranunatical  element  of  snpreine  im- ' 
portancc.  In  the  inflected  languages  it  is  nec- 
essary to  leaiB  a  vast  number  of  forms  (de- 
clensions, conjugations,  etc.)  in  order  that  the 
meaning  intended  may  be  correctly  expressed. 
In  an  uninflected  language  graminar  spends 
its  force  in  the  due  adjustment  of  largely  tm- 
chanipng  forms  for  the  same  purpose,  that  the 
meaning  intended  may  be  correctly  expressed. 
Tbe  task  and  the  trtumph  of  ^ammar  in  any 
language  is  to  teach  such  combinalion  of  words 
in  sentences  that  the  thought  of  speaker  or 
writer  shall  be  conveyed  without  change  or 
loss  to  the  mind  of  hearer  or  reader.  See 
(^■AUiiAa,  Ekglish;  Lakguagb,  Science  of. 
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mar  we  are  dealing  with  the  English  language. 
English  grammar  cannot  be  built  up  by  infer- 
ences from  other  languages.  For  instance  the 
Greek  had  a  definite,  but  no  Indefinite,  article;  ' 
the  Latin  had  no  article  whatever.  Would 
English  have  one  article  or  none?  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  two  articles.  Would  EngKsfa  follow 
that?  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  dative  case 
and  many  another  modification  which  English 
has  dropped.  How  do  we  know  that  Englidi 
may  not  have  also  dropped  the  article?  Con- 
jectane  and  inference  give  us  no  result  We 
are  driven  back  lo  a  study  of  facts.  What  does 
English  have?  So  we  learn  that,  as  matter  of 
fact,  English  has  two  articles,  the  definite  and 
the  indefinite.  The  same  mi^t  be  shown  in 
ntmberless  instances.  English  grammar  is  not 
a  system  that  can  be  built  up  by  a  priori  rea- 
soning, but  is  simply  the  correlation  of  the 
observed   facts  of   English   usage. 

It  has  been  the  misfortime  of  the  English 
language  that  in  all  the  early  days  its  grammar 
was  not  so  treated.  The  grammatical  treat- 
ment of  the  language  was  begun  about  the 
time  of  the  Tudora  by  Latin  scholars  and  the 
first  textbooks  were  even  written  in  Latin. 
English  was  Still  regarded  as  an  inferior  lan- 
guage—  "the  vulgar  tongue*  —  and  must  be 
shaped  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  model  of 
classical  Latin.  Even  Lindley  Murray  in  1795 
contrasts  Eng\\th  with  "the  learned  languages," 
which  for  hum  were  notably  the  Latin  and ' 
Greek.  But  English  differs  from  the  ancient 
classical  tongues  as  it  does  also  from  tnost  of 
the  leading  modem  lar^nages,  in  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  inflection  —  that  is,  of 
change*  in  forms  of  words  to  indicate  their 
relations.  The  eminent  English  scholar.  Dr. 
George  P.  Marsh,  says  in  his  'Origin  and  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language* :  *A  truly 
Ehikisoidiical  system  of  English  syntax  cannot 
e  built  up  by  means  of  the  Latin  scalfolding, 
which  has  served  for  the  construction  of  all 
the  continental  theories  of  grammar,  but  must 
be  conceived  and  executed  on  a  wholly  new  and 
original  plan,* 

The  lon^-prevalent  and  futile  attempt  lo 
shape  dn  unnrilected  language  upon  an  inflected 
model  cannot'  be  too  Soon  nor  too  completely 
abandoned.  English  must  be  recognleed  as  a 
grand  tankage  which  has  started  anew  in  the 
world,  which  ii  built  upon  a  model  of  its  own, 
not  to  be  shaped  to  the  pattern  of  any  other: 
and  which  has  proved  its  right  to  an  independ- 
ent {dace  I^  a  noble  literary  history  or  500 
years,    including  in  its   »,my  of   nuisters  of 
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philosophy  and  science,  of  sutesmea,  histori- 
ans, orators  and  poets,  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  ail  time ;  and  which  has  proved  itself 
an  effective  means  of  communication  bv  its 
extension  over  more  than  one-fourth  ot  the 
habitable  earth  and  its  use  as  their  vernacular 
by  some  180,000,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

Here  stands  among  the  nations  the  language 
which  has  done  all  diis.  What  are  its  methods 
of  expression?  The  rational  and  direct  answer 
to  that  question  constitutes  English  grammar. 
A  sufficient  definition  is  that  English  grammar 
u  the  correct  use  of  English  words  in  English 
sentences. 

We  find,  then,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  Eng- 
lish possesses  the  eight  parts  of  speech  common 
in  other  European  languages:  noun,  fronoitn, 
adjective,  verbg  adverb,  preposition,  conjunc- 
tion and  interiection.  This  can  be  shown  to 
be  a  very  logical  division  of  words,  but  we 
accept  it,  not  because  it  is  logical,  but  because 
it  exists.    Some  competent  grammarians  count 


husband,  wife;  boy,  girl:  son,  damghter; 
brother,  sister;  etc.  But  wife  is  not  a  feminine 
form  of  the  word  httsband,  nor  daughter  a 
feminine  form  of  son,  nor  sister  of  brother. 
The  words  are  not  at  all  related  in  form,  but 
only  in  meaiiii^  and  we  know  them  as  mascu- 
line or  feniimne  only  by  knowing  what  they 

A  small  number  oi  special  femtnines  are 
fonncd  directly  from  masculines  'by  the  endiog 
ess,  derived  from  the  French;  as,  abbot,  abbess; 
actor,  actress,  etc.  From  hero  we  have  heroine, 
derived  from  the  Greek.  We  have  also  a  very 
few  rarely  used  wordc  from  the  Latin  in  tor, 
which  form  feminine*  in  trig:  as  executor.  eS' 
ecutrix.  But  these  endings  do  not  of  themselves 
constitute  feminine  nouns,  for  we  have  addrMf, 
fortrefj,  nattiess,  auaran(ia«,  cicatrix,  which 
are  all  neuter.  No  English  noun  can  be  classed 
as  masculine,  feminine  or  neuter,  merely  by  its 

The  number  of  nouns  with  special  feminine 


.._e  credited  with  the  four  properties  of 

gender,  person,  number  and  case. 

Gender  in  English  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
distinction  of  sex  or  of  the  lack  of  it.  Thui 
there  are  three  genders.  Males  are  tnasculiut, 
females  are  feminine  and  inanimate  objects, 
as  of  no  sex,  are  neuter.  That  is  all  there  is 
of  gender  in  the  language.  But  it  is  sufficient. 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  the  abolition  of  what  is  callM 
grammatical  gender,  which  in  other  languages 
generally  prevails.  The  triumph  is  so  com- 
plete that  aa  English-speaking  person  does  not 
see  how  any  other  system  could  be  possible, 
until  he  leamt  what  is  actually  done  m  other 
languages. 

Grammatical  ^nder  is  gender  arbitrarily 
imposed  upon  words  without  the  sh^lest  ref- 
erence to  sex.  In  French,  Italian  and  Spani^ 
there  are  but  two  genders,  so  that  every  noun 
must  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  even 
though  it  may  denote  an  inanimate  object.  Ger- 
man nas  tfiree  genders,  but  they;  are  applied  in 
the  most  indiscriminate  way,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  sex  in  the  objects  named.  Thus,  weib, 
meaning  'woman,  wife,"  is  neuter;  so  it  Mad- 
chen,-  °inaidea.'  Kopf,  "hekd,'  is  roascuUne; 
but  Auge,  "eye,"  is  neuter ;  Arm,  "arm."  »»  ma»- 
culine,  but  Hand,  "hand,^  is  feminine^  while 
Finger,  "finger,"  is  masculine. 

'A  German  gentleman  writes  a  mascnline 
letter  of  feminine  love  to  a  neuter  young  lady 
with  a  feminine  pen  and  femiuine  iiik  on  mas- 
culine sheets  of  neuter  paper,  and  encloses  it 
in  a  masculine  envelope,  with  a  feminine  ad- 
dress to  his  darling,  though  neuter,  Gretchen. 
He  has  a  masculine  head,  a  feminine  hand,  and 
a  neuter  heart.  A  masculine  father  and  femi' 
nine  mother  have  neuter  children." —  Earle, 
'Philology  of  the  English  Tongue>  (ch.  VII, 
p.  377). 

How  such  a  system  was  ever  fastened  upon 
any  lane^age  is  one  of  the  puizles  which  the 
most  eminent  lingKlsts  have  not  been  able  to 
solve,  but  from  uie  entire  complication  Eng- 
lish has  shaken  itself  fre&  To  know  the  gen- 
der of  an  En^ish  noun,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  its  meaning. 


warrioreit,  waggonneis  and  many  similar  foims 
were  used,  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Others  are  constantly  falling  into  disuse.  It 
is  not  now  good  form  to  say  or  write  author- 
ess, poetess  nor  songstress.  We  refer  to  the 
woman,  like  the  man^  as  author,  lecturer,  poet, 
singer,  etc  The  gemus  of  tlie  lai^age  tends 
strongly  to  the  disuse  of  all  distinctively  mascu- 
line or  feminine  terminations.  We  even  speak 
of  a  woman  as  the  chairman  of  a  meeting,  or  as 
a  postmaster  in  the  United  Slates  mail  service. 
In  literary  work  a  woman  may  be  an  tditor, 
but  never  an  editress.  In  a  college  she  may  be 
president  or  professor,  but  never  prtsiitmttst 
nor  broftasoress. 

A  small  number  of  inasculines  and  fetoinines 
are  made  by  masculine  or  feminine  prefixes,  as 
Ar-goat,  jJh(-wolf,  man-servant,  ttMu^servant, 
etc  But  this  method  is  passing  out  of  use,  to 
iliat  the  number  of  sUcb  forms  remaining  is 
now  very  small. 

Even  in  nouns  denoting  living  beings,  Eng- 
lish minimizes  gender.  There  ii  a  great  eUas 
of  nouns  like  friend,  neighbor,  stranger,  cititen, 
patriot,  assistant,  helper,  etc.,  that  oniuestioii- 
ably  denote  living  beings,  but  give  no  indica- 
tion of  sex.  If  a  person  say*,  "My  friend 
started  for  home  yesterday,'  it  is  impassible  to 
jud^e  from  that  statement  whether  the 
*fnend*  was  man  or  woman,  boy  or  giri. 
But  we  cannot  sav  that  the  nom  "friend*  is  of 
neuter  gender,  like  "rock"  or  "tree.*  The 
nouB   "friend'  simi^y  waives  the  onestion  of 

Knder,  makes  no  atfirmation  about  that  matter, 
I  leaves  the  gender  undetermined  or  indetflr- 


Thus  we  have  a  multitude  of  si 

nouns  as  accountant,  acaumntance,  adv»eate, 
amanuensis,  assailant,  astistaitt,  associate,  attor- 
ney, eiliaen,  clerk,  eompanion,  comrade,  touMi, 
enemy,  foe,  friend,  historian,  interpreter, 
maniac,  monarch,  nurse,  patient,  person,  physi' 
cian,  relation,  relative, _  reporter,  secretary, 
sovereign,  witness;  practically  all  the  uncounted 
nouns  in  er,  the  number  of  which  is  increased 
without  limit  at  any  one's  pleasure;  as  buyer, 
doer,  driver,  giver,  hearer,  interviewer,  it^■ 
truder,  invader,  joker,  keeper,  locker,  maker, 
mocker,  packer,  prowler,  questioner,  reader,  re- 
ceiver, smger,  speaker,  tttmagnpMr,  tiraitttr. 
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OMto^OfiMf,  arlisi,  eheimtt,  copyiit,  fftoloffiit, 
pianut,  piyckafogiii,  zoologist;  most  nouns  hi 
or,  as,  otrikar,  contractor,  counsellor,  doctor, 
editor,  orator,  vititor;  most  names  of  ammals; 
as  apt,  bear,  bea»er,  bird,  buUerfty,  detr,  ete- 
pktmt,  elk,  fatal,  goat,  loeiui,  monkey,  mult, 
ostrich,  robm,  tMrk,  sparrow,  twailaw,  ana 
innumenibte  others  quite  innocent  of  gender. 
This  son-gflndcr  terminology  is  becomnw  the 
prevalent  style  ib  En^sh.  The  fullot  list  of 
unrebted  wanl-i»>iv  denoting  render  contain! 
only  about  70  such  words,  whik  the  nouns  with 
femtaines  is  eM  or  trix  do  not  probably  niun' 
ber  nM>re  than  75  now  in  approved  use.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  are  incalculably  outnum- 
bered bjr  the  nouns  denotinK  living  beings  with- 
01U  specifyipg  Kender,  of  which  ok  Cat  given  in 
this  pangraDh  furnishes  but  a  few  specimens. 

Tnese  nouns  indetertpinate  in  gender  arc 
often  said  to  be  of  common  pendtr, —  a  phnue 
to  which  there  is  do  special  objection,  and 
whic6  has  the  advantage  of  bein^  widely  and 
generally  udtrBtoDd,  as  signilyuig  that  the 
word  it  describes  may  be  either  masculine  or 
feminine. 

This  ase,  which  has  limited  place  in  many 
languages,  but  vrhidi  is  predominant  in  Eng- 
lish, is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  practical 
efficiency,  not  to  load  damn  ottr  speech  by 
mention  of  tmnecessary  things.  If  we  say, 
"That  b  an  error  of  the  typewriter,*  it  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  whether  the  *typ<^ 
writer'  is  a  nan. or  a  woman.  Any  one  who 
«hoidd  explain,  the  sex,  and  say  *That  is  an 
error  of  my  typewriter  who  is  a  young  man,' 
—  or,  'who  is  A  young  lady,* — would  make 
himself  ridiculous.  Wtor,  then,  diould  be  be 
required  to  give  this  useless  information  by  a 
mafCuliH*  or  femimnr  form  of  the  wordt  The 
very  thing  for  practical  purposes  is  a  word  that 
has  no  ^^der,  and  gives  no  indication  of  sex. 
The  entire  tendency  of  the  English  language  is 
to  banish  from  iis  grammar  all  distinctions  of 

Cder  except  where  sucb  distinction  is  abso- 
ly  necessary.  This  is  a  great  advantage  on 
the  score  of  freedom  and  simplicity,  as  well  as 
of  the  highest  linguistic  eJHciency. 

Person,  in  English  nouns,  is  practically 
ttegligible.  No  noun  can  be  used  in  the  first 
person  without  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
accompanying  it.  Such  forms  as  *I,  Paid,  say 
unto  you*  are  correct,  but  veiy  rare;  'Paul  say 
unto  you'  would  be  impossible.  No  noun  wifl 
be  understood  to  be  in  the  second  person,  un- 
less by  some  plain  indication  of  direct  address. 
Notlting  in  the  form  of  the  noun  can  mark  it  as 
of  first  or  second  person.    That  is,  ail  nouns 


them  as  of  first  or  second. 

Number,  as  singular  or  plural,  is  indicated 
with  special  care.  On  the  threshold  we  meet  a 
conflict  of  definition,  some  authorities  defining 
the  plural  as  'denoting  mote  than  one' ;  others, 
a»  °^noting  two  or  more."  Between  these 
definitions  come  certain  fractional  quantities. 
Shall  we  sav  "One  and  a  half  (on  war  de- 
livered* or  ''One  and  a  half  Ions  were  de- 
livered*? The  prevailing  usage  is  certainly  in 
favor  of  die  latter  form  in  accordance  with  the 
predominant  authority  of  the  best  modem 
dictionaries  which  treat  the  plur(^  as  denoting 
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Tbe  general  or  regular  fovm  of  the  plural 
of  nouns  is  obtained  by  adding  s  to  the  slngo- 
lar.  Where  the  singular  ends  in  a  sibilant 
sound  as  ch,  s,  ik,  x  or  a.  an  e  is  inserted  for 
the   sake  of   euphony^   as   m   churches,  bushes, 

Ctes,  foMts,  etc.  This  formaticm  of  the  plural 
addinK  s  or  ea  ii  so  general  and  so  simple 
that  children  readily  learn  it,  and  incline  to  uK 
it  for  all  nouns,  saying,  for  instance,  mcnueS 
until  taught  to  say  mice.  There  is  a  very  smaM 
list  of  irregtdar  plurals;  there  are  also  certain 
exceptional  ones,  as  of  foreign  nouns,  which 
may  be  readily  learned  by  some  portion  of  the 
pains  and  care  required  for  learning  anyttung. 
Cote  in  English  houns  is  very  slightly  indi- 
cated. There  are  but  two  case-forms,  and  but 
one  change  of  form  for  case  in  either  singular 
or  pluraT  This  will  Startle  many  who  have 
learned  that  every  noun  has  three  cases,  nomi- 
native, possessive  and  objective.  But  a 
momenfs  thought  will  show  that  the  regular  of 
common  form  of  the  noun  undergoes  but  one 
change  in  the  singular  as,  fox,  fox's.  We  use 
the  regular  or  common  form  as  the  subject  of 
a  verb,  or  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a 
preposition  at  jtleasure,  but  in  so  using  it  we 
do  not  change  it  in  the  lightest  degree.  The 
only  change  of  form  for  case  in  the  singular 
number  is  by  tbe  adding  of  's  for  the  posses- 
sive. The  possessive  of  a  regular  plural  differs 
from  the  nominative  only  by  the  slight  addition 
of  the  apostrophe  (')  in  writing  or  printinij. 
Even  this  disappears  in  the  stKHMn  language, 
where  foxes'  is  indistinguishable  in  utterance 
from  foxes.  A  few  irregular  plurals  form 
their  possessrves  by  adding  's,  as  to  a  singular. 
Thus  we  say  or  write  men's  hats;  chtiaren'i 

The  pronoun  is  the  stronghold  of  gender. 
But  for  the  pronouft,  gender  might  be  wholly 
Ignored  in  English  grammar.  The  two  sen- 
tences «The  man  spoke,»  and  "The  WJman 
spoke,'  differ  in  meaning,  but  they  do  not  dif- 
fer at  all  grammatically;  in  each  we  have  a 
noun  as  the  subject  of  a  verb.  But  the  moment 
we  use  a  personal  pronoun,  gender  'becomes  im- 
portant: "The  man  spoke  Aw  mind',  'The 
woman  spoke  her  mina'  The  pronoun  alone 
has  English  gender  in  its  keeping. 

Yet  gender  is  indicated  in  pronouns  only  in 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and 
singular  number.  Prononns  of  the  first  per- 
son, —  /,  my  or  mitte,  me,  zee,  our  or  ours,  us, 
—  or  of  the  second  person,—  thott,  thy  or  thine, 
thee,  you,  your  or  yours,  are  utterly  inde- 
terminate in  gender.  It  is  only  when  we  come 
to  the  forms  of  tbe  third  person  that  we  find 
gender  in  he,  his,  him,  she,  her,  hers,  it,  its, — 
and  there  only  in  the  singular  number.  TIm 
moment  we  pass  to  the  plural, —  they,  their  or 
theirs,  them, —  we  lose  gender  again.  Pro- 
nouns other  than  personal,  as  demonstrative, 
relative  or  interrogative,—  this,  that,  tirho, 
ivhich,  what,  etc.,  give  no  sign  of  gender.  AD 
notification  of  ^ndcr  thai  grammar  need  take 
cognizance  of  is  found  in  the  eight  pronoun- 
forms,  he,  his,  him,  she,  her,  hers,  it,  tts. 

Case  is  fully  developed  only  in  the  pronoun. 
Six  pronouns,  the  personal  pronouns, —  /,  thou, 
he,  she,  and  it,  with  their  plurals,  and  the  rela* 
tive  pronoun  who,  are  tbe  only  English  words 
that  have  distinct  forms  for  the  objective  case. 
The  only  objective  forms  in  the  English  lali- 
guage  are  me,  us,  thee,  him,  her,  them  and 
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whom,— scyta  in  all.  The  neuter  pronoun  of 
the  third  peraoa  aingular,  it,  and  the  plural  of 
the  secondperson,  you,  are  the  lante  in  nomii»' 
live  and  ofcjective,  in  modem  use.  The  older 
English  woold  have  added  yow,  the  nomiHatiTC 
being  ye,  but  that  usage  is  now  obsolete.  The 
seven  objectives  above  named  are  the  only, 
words  that  can  be  in  the  objective  case  indfr- 
pendently  of  position  in  an  English  sentence; 


Whom  ho  iwuld  he  ilew,  mod  vJboH  hs  would  he  kept  »lrn. 

The  English  adjective  has  no  gender,  num- 
ber, person  nor  case.  How  much  this  means, 
the  English- speaking  loaii  never  realizes  until 
he  studies  some  foreicn  language,  where  he 
finds  that,  however  well  he  niay  tnow  a  noun, 
be  is  powerless  to  use  it  with  article  or  adjec- 
tive, until  he  knows  the  gender  of  that  uoua, 
and  has  settled  that  one  of  the  varying  forms 
of  adjective  or  article  which  may  properly  be 
used  for  that  noun  in  that  particular  gender, 
Dumber,  and  case,- — which  is  almost  an  endless 
study.  By  sweeping  gender  absolutely  away 
from  all  adjectives  (Including  the  definite  and 
the  indefinite  article)  Elnglish  has  completed 
the  emancipation  of  ike  language  from  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  grAmaatkal  gender.  By 
the  absolute  simplicitv  of  the  contrivance,  all 
perplexity  is  banished,  and  error  is  made  im- 
possible. This  is  A  wonderful  linguistic 
triumt^ 


the  past  [cnse  and  j)ast  participle;  as,  go,  went, 
gone.  The  prevailing  system  simply  adds  d  or 
td  to  the  Resent  to  make  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  (which  ate  thus  identical  In 
form).  The  first  system  has  been  called,  after 
Grinun  and  other  German  philologists,  the 
strong,  and  the  second  the  W€ak  conjugation  — 
fanciful  names,  not  generally  favored  by  lead- 
ing English  and  American  grammarians,  but 
often  severeiy  condemned.  A  common  and 
more  intelligible  classification  designates  the 
forms  ia  d  or  ed  as  regular,  because  they  fol- 
low the  prevailing  rule  or  custom,  and  those 
otherwise  made  as  irrtgular,  because  they 
are  few  in  number,  ajid  vary  in  arbitrary  ways, 
for  which  no  rule  can  be  given.  The  irregnlar 
verbs  afford  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
statement  that  English  grammar  is  simply  the 
study  and  mastery  of  concrete  facts.  Those 
verbs  can  be  learned  only  by  arbitrary  memory. 
It  is  no  more  possible  to  reason  out  the  forms 
of  an  irregular  verb  than  to  reason  out  the 
name  of  a  stranger  who  is  passing  on  the  side- 
walk. But  there  are  very  few  of  them.  Out 
of  at  least  8,000  verbs  in  the  English  language 
all  but  about  200  form  their  past  tense  and  past 
participle  by  adding  d  or  fd  to  the  root-form. 
Every  new  verb  is  at  once  and  without  ques- 
tion so  conjugated;  as,  telegraph,  lelegrapned; 
corrai,  corralled,  etc.  Also,  the  number  of  ir- 
regular verbs  is  constantly,  though  silently,  de- 
creasing. In  one  list  of  215  irregular  verbs,  47 
are  marked  as  having  also  the  regular  form,  so 
that  we  may  say  cither  awaked  or  awoke, 
burned  or  burnt,  etc.;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  manj;  of  these  the  regular  is  fast  sup- 
pUniing  the  irregular  form. 

Aside   from   these  variations  for  the  past 


tense  and  put  partici|d«,  the  moat  mtmerona 
and  constant  faitlections  occur  in  the  use  of 
the  second  person  sin^lar~th*  forms  with 
Ikoit.  But  It  is  precisely  diose  forms  that 
modem  En^sh  has  discarded  Thou,  with  its 
associated  verb-forms,  has  pasMd  entirely  out 
of  common  English  speech  or  writing,  ^i«hif 
found  only  in  the  older  Kterature,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  of  prayer,  etc,  and  raretj 
in  poetic,  oratorical  or  literary  style  that  Is 
intentionally  made  archaic.  It  is  found  that 
all  these  fomu  can  be  adequately  taught  and 
easily  learned  in  a  special  department  of  'The 
Ancient  or  Solemn  Style,*  and  the  ot^dinary 
conductions  of  the  verb  flow  on  nnvexed  by 
their  inflections.  Thus  the  past  tense  of  do 
is  the  one  word  did,  and  of  have  the  one  word 
had,  for  all  persons  and  numbers  in, present  use. 
Omitting,  then,  the  forms  used  vith  (AoM, 
we  find  that  in  dispeynng  with  vert»-inAections 
the  English  language  has  broken  aR  precedent 
The  vaiying  forms  of  Latin  and  Greek  vertM 
are  counted  by  hundreds.  But  (omitlii^,  3* 
above  stated,  what  may  be  called  the  'thou  sys- 
tem'), the  mast  complicated  English  verb,  the 
verb  be,  has  but  eight  inflected  forms,  bt,  am, 
is,  are,  was,  were,  beiwj,  been.  The  verb  he  is 
alone  in  this  number  of  inflected  i  forms.  No 
other  irregular  verb  has  more  than  five  inflected 
forms ;  as,  givt,  givet,  gave,  qivina,  given.  A 
regular  verb  has  but  four  inAecteu  forms;  aa, 
love,  loves,  loved,  loving.  The  modes  and 
tenses,  that  express  the  manner  and  time  of 
action,  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by 
auxiliary  verbs,  be,  can,  do,  have,  tnay,  mtuti 
shaU,  wiU;  and  when  the  forms  and  combinn- 
tions  of  these  eight  auxiliaries  are  once  leameiL 
they  are  tlie  same  for  all  our  thousands  of 
En^ish  verbs, 

'■  'i  syntax  is  determined  by  the  lack  of 

_    _  ,  I  MtEe  C 

could  put  a  noun  aInMst  anywhere    

tenc^  because  the  form  of  the  noim  would  show 
whether  it  was  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the 
verb  or  otherwise  accounted  for.  But  in  Eng- 
lish whether  a  noun  is  subject  or  object  of  a 
verb  can  ordinarily  be  known  only  by  its  posi- 
tion, as  subject  when  preceding,  or  as  object 
when  following  the  verb.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  pronouns,  seven  objective  pronotm- 
forms  —  me,  us,  thee,  him,  her,  them  and  whom 
—  being  alone  independent  of  this  rule,  since 
these  alone  show  by  their  form  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  verb  or  to  a  preposition.  Since  in 
English  the  adjective  has  no  change  of  form 
for  masculine,  feminine  or  neuter,  for  nomina- 
tive, possessive  or  objective,  singular  or  plurit, 
the  connection  of  the  adjective  can  likewlM 
be  known  only  by  its  position,  as  immediately 
preceding  or  following  its  noun.  So  the  ad- 
verb must  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
verb,  adjective  or  other  adverb  il  is  to  modify. 
Many  ridiculous  constructions  arise  from  a 
neglect  of  this  requirement. 

Some  view  such  an  exposition  with  amaae- 
ment  that  is  almost  dismay.  They  are  ready  to 
exclaim,  'Is  this  all  that  English  grammar  has 
to  ofTcr^position*?  Hence  many  carelessly 
say  the  "English  has  no  grammar,*  and  Richard 
Grant  White  deliberately  entitled  it  "The  Gram- 
marless  Tongue.*  This  is  as  if  one  iihose 
whole  idea  of  numerical  notation  had  been 
formed  by  Roman  numerals  were  to  be  sud- 


mflected   Ian- 
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dnily  introduced  to  tie  Arabic  system.  He 
has  Wen  accustomed  to  writin|f  a  special  letter 
or  group  of  letters  for  each  number,  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V.  VI,  VII,  VIII,  etc,  and  you  tell  him 
that  tbe  figure  1  has  no  meamn^  except  by 
position ;  that  it  may  mean  one  unit  or  ten  or 
a  hnndrMl  or  a  million  or  a  nuUion  million  units, 
according  to  its  place  in  the  line;  or  that,  oQ 
the  contrary,  it  may  mean  one-tenth,  one- 
hundredth  or  one-mlltioDtfa  of  a  unit  in  a  cer- 
tain poMtion  after  the  period  Instead,  of  bis 
complicaied  system  you  offer  him  10  digits 
and  fotiticn.  In  fact,  it  took  the  world  a  con- 
siderable time  to  become  sure  that  this  simple 
lystem  ynmU  be  adeqtate.  Now  mathema- 
tidaaa  tell  us  that  the  stellar  distances  could 
never  have  been  conmuted  by  the  Roman 
onroerals.  The  simple  decimal  system  of  nota- 
tion by  positkm  is  a  necessity  for  intricate  cal- 
cutaticns;  yet,  becaiise  of  its  simplicity,  children 
learn  it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  English 
speech  has  mle^  just  as  the  Arabic  notation 
has  rules ;  and  they  are  not  in  mlher  case  less 
imperative  because  thcr  are  simple. 

in  every  sentence  there  is  an  essential  tmb- 
ject    (often   called    the  grammatical  mbjtcl). 


monly  known  by  itf  position,  just  as  the  I  in 
1.000,000  has  value  by  its  posittDO.  Some- 
thing is  settled  by  elimination,  as  the  object  of 
a  preposition  cannot  be  the  subject  oE  the  sen- 
tence. We  say,  *The  man  with  his  friends  was 
(not  were)  present*  because  "friends,*  as  the 
object  of  the  prepositiqn  «with,*  cannot  affect 
the  verb.  Similarly  the  object  of  a  participle 
cannot  be  the  subject  —  *The  writer,  seeing  the 
(EfficiiJties,  ffives  (not  give)  his  consent." 
■Writer*  IS  there  the  only  ^ssible  subject. 

In  like  manner  there  is  some  one  verb 
(often  called  the  predicate  verb)  which  is  the 
essential  predicate  (or  the  gratnmatical  predi- 
cale),  without  which  the  group  of  words  would 
not  form  a  aenicnce.  Around  the  essential 
subject  and  around  the  essential  predicate  may 
be  grouped 'Other  words  or  phrases,  forming  the 
complete  subject  and  the  complete  predicate 
respectively.  When  these  are  stttled  we  have 
exhausted  the  grammar  of  the  simple  sentence. 
If  two  or  more  simple  sentences  are  conjoined, 
we  have  only  to  settle  the  construction  of  each 
as  a  simple  sentence  (commonly  then  called  a 
clause')  ;  after  which  we  have  only  to  see  that 
these  simple  sentences  are  properly  combined 
to  form  Uie  most  extended  compound  or  com- 
plex sentence. 

The  [irocess  is  not  the  less  worth  while  be- 
cause it  is  simple.  The  very  perfection  of  our 
best  systems  of  efficiency  Is  thejr  simplicity. 
Mo  manager  would  recommend  his  system  as 
admirable  because  it  was  complicated.  Eng- 
lish grammar  is  the  systematic  orderinR  of 
English  words  for  expression  of  thought,  and 
the  proper  knowledge  of  (hat  system  is  the 
best  aid  to  clearness,  force,  and  beauty  in  the 
expression  of  thought 

Tames  C.  Fehnald, 
Editor,  'The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary  > 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  The  term  f^ram- 
mar  school  is  general^  used  at  the  present  time 
to  denote  a  school  maintaininK  a  full  elementaiy 
or  preacademic  course  and  housed  in  a  build- 
ing or  buildii^s  by  itself  separate  from  the  high 


school  or  academic  department.  Less  fre- 
quently a  school  having  only  the  seventh  and 
ei^th  grades  is  called  a  grammar  school.  The 
term  is  usually  not  employed  exct^  in  a  dty  or 
lai^  village. 

The  course  of  study  in  a  grammar  school  is 
essentially  Ae  same  as  that  commonly  prescribed 
in  dte  rural  school  or  the  elementaiy  department 
of  the  village  high  school  which  usually  in- 
cludes both  elementary  and  academic  depart- 
ments. The  difference  is  in  the  number  of 
studies  offered, '  the  length  of  time  given  to 
class  periods,  and,  in  rural  schools,  the  number 
of    daises    or   gmdes    instructed   try    a    single 

Hie  subjects  nsually  tauj;ht  In  the  grammar 
school  are  reading;  arithmetic,  elementary  £ag- 
Usb   (iodtKhng  composition,   oral  and  written, 

e'anunar  and  Uterature),  geography,  elementary 
nited  States  history,  physiology  and  hygient 
drawing,  music,  and  in  the  more  fully  eqmpped 
schools,  cooking,  sewing  and  manual  trainiiw. 
Uore  or  kss  physical  training  is  also  nsual& 
included  in  the  course  of  study.  In  an  occasional 
granunar  school  there  are  taueht  the  beginnings 
of  oertain  subjects  which  in  the  past  have  ordi- 
narily been  considered  as  belonging  in  the  hi^ 
school.  These  subjects  are  Latin,  modem  lan- 
KUages,  algebra  and  elementary  general  science. 
Graduation  from  the  granuaar  school  implies 
adequate  preparation  for  high  school  work 

The  typical  grammar  *  school  offers  eight 
years  or  grades  of  work,  with,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  year  in  the  kindergarten  where  pupils, 
usually  not  more  than  six  years  of  a^e,  are  given 
preliminary  training'  before  beginning  the 
regular  first  year  school  woHc.  -  An  occaaiotia] 
grammar    school    has    nine    grades,    at    times 


cliiduie  some  high  school  work  in  the  graiK' 

The  number  of  teachers  varies  greatly. 
There  are  seldom  less  than  eight,  one  to  a  grade, 
although  in  smaJl  outlying  schools  one  teacher 
may  instruct  two  grades.  A  typical  city  giam- 
nwr  school  has  from  16  to  32  teachers,  ^tdi 
of  the  eight  grades  is  divided  into  sections  ac- 
cording to  the  number  re^tered,  and'a  teadier 
is  assigned  to  each  section.  The  number  and 
arnuigement  of  sections  varies  ^eatly  to  oorre- 
qkond  to  local  needs.  Accordmg  to  common 
practice,  one  or  more  sections  of  each  grade 
does  the  first  half  of  the  year's  work  while 
the  remaining  section  or  sections  is  doing  the 
second  half.  This  organization  makes  possible 
a  series  of  16  steps  rather  than  eight  in  the 
ooarse,  and  permits  closer  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils. 

The  size  of  a  school  depends  chiefly  on  two 
factors:  The  density  of  population,  smce  little 
children  cannot  be  expected  to  walk  far  to 
school,  and  the  number  of  teachers  whose  work 
can  be  effectively  supervised  by  ode  principal. 
If  the  number  is  less  than  about  16  it  is  not 
good  economy  to  pay  the  salary  required  to 
secure  the  highest  type  of  su_pervising  principal ; 
if  it  is  more  than  32  it  will  be  impracticable 
for  one  man  to  supervise  properly  tmless  as- 
sisted by  departmental  supervisors.  With  such 
assistance,  the  number  of  teachers  may  be 
largely  increased. 
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Registration  in  each  room  normally.^ 
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from  25  to  50.    The  ideal  registration  is  prob- 
ably from  30  to  35. 

Recent  d«velopoients  in  school  organization 
tend  to  change  the  itumber  of  grades  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  from  eight  to  six  and  to  orgao' 
ize  a  so-called  junior  high  school  consistinp'  of 
what  has  been  m  the  past  the  two  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  fiist  year  of 
the  high  school.  For  a  full  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  this  change  see  the  article  on  the 
Junior  High  School. 

Rawdolph  T.  Congdom. 

GRAUMB,  the  standard  unit  of  French 
measures  of  weight  A  g[amme=15,432  grains 
troy.      See  Metric  System. 

ORAHOPHONE.  A  sound-reproducing 
apf^ratus  invented  by  Emile  Berliner  and  the 
basis  of  alt  disc  phonographs.  In  principle  it 
is  similar  to  the  phonograph  (q.v.)  and  the 
graphophone  (a.v.).  but  in  its  original  form 
oiftered  from  these  by  employing  a  glass  disc 
coated  with  lampblack  instead  of  a  cylinder  of 
wax  for  its  record.  This  disc  carries  a  stylus 
connecting  with  a  diaphragm  which  is  vibrated 
b^  the  sound-waves,  and  records  those  vibra- 
tions  upon  the  Lampblack  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  long  spiral,  as  the  disc  is  revolved  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  Unlike  the  record  cylinders 
of  the  pboncwrapb  or  graphophone,  Uie  disc 
cannot  be  used  directly  to  reproduce  me  sounds 
thus  recorded,  and  for  that  purpose  a  corre- 
sponding disc  of  hard  rubber,  prepared  from 
a  metal  die  photo- mechanically  etched  from 
the  original  markings  on  the  lampblack  coating 
of  the  glass  disc  is  employed.  In  its  subse- 
quent development  the  method  of  making  and 
reproducing  records  has  been  assimilated  to 
that  for  cylinder  phonographs. 

GRAMPIANS,  GRAMPIAN  HILLS,  or 
GRAMPIAN  MOUNTAINS.  (1)  The  chief 
mountain  system  of  Scotland,  extending  across 
the  country  from  southwest  to  roriheasl,  for  a 
distance   of   about   ISO   miles,   and   roughly   re- 

Srded  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  High- 
ids  and  Lowlands.  Its  limits  are  not  well 
defined,  but  it  may  be  said  to  commence  near 
the  southwest  end  of  Loch  Awe,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Argyleshire,  where  the  main  ridge 
runs,  in  a  well-marked  course,  along  the  ttorth- 
em  boundaries  of  Perthshire  to  Cairn  Ealer, 
where  it  separates  into  two  distinct  branches  — 
one  stretching  north- northeast  on  the  norOi 
side  of  the  Dee,  and  terminating  near  Huntly; 
die  other  running  nearly  due  east  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river,  and  terminating  in  the 
neiKhborhood  of  Stonehaven.  Among  its 
pe^  are  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Scotland,  4,406  feel:  Ben  Cruachan.  3,689  feet; 
Ben  Lomond,  3,192  feet;  Ben  Lawers,  3,9S4 
feet;  Schiehallion,  3,547  feet;  Ben  Macdhui, 
4,29ft  feet;  Cairngorm,  4,0S4.feel;  Caimtout. 
4,241  feet.  The  more  remarkable  passes  are 
those  of  Aberfoyle.  Glenshee  and  Killie- 
crankie.  The  principal  livers  rising  in  the 
Grampians  are  the  Tay,  Forth,  Spey,  Don  and 
Dee.  The  range  takes  its  name  from  the 
Graupius  Mons  of  Tacitus,  the  scene  of  Agri- 
cola's  defeat  of  Galgacus  in  86  a.d.  (the  site 
of  which  is  utjknown)  and  its  mistaken  ren- 
dering "Grampius." 

(2)  A  low  range  of  mountains  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Victoria,  in  AiisiraHa,  are  called 
Grampians. 


porpbises  of  the  family  Dtlfkimd^.     _.  _ 

cies  inhabiting  the  North  Atlantic    {CramPttt 

K'sens)  reaches  a  length  of  abont  12  feet 
e  head  is  globoK,  with  a  slight  indioUion  of 
a  beak;  the  lower  yaM  shorter  than  the  4wper; 
.dorsal  fin  high  and  falcate.  The  iqn>cr  sur- 
faces of  the  body  are  gray  in  color,  the  belly 
grayish  white.  The  body  is  usually  marked 
witn  nirnierous,  irregular,  ligbt-tMlored  Itoes 
which ,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  at- 
tacks of  tiic  cuttlefish.  The  voung  have  the 
front  of  the  htad  yellowish  wnite,  and  six  or 
seven  vertical  white  lines  on  the  aides.  There 
are  from  6  to  14  rather  large,  Unnt  teetii  in 
the  tower  jaw;  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  the  gram- 
pus accuri  singly  or  in  small  schools,  ranging 
southward  to  New  Jersey.  It  also  occurs  on 
the  coasts  of  Eurcqie.  A  closely  allied  species 
<G,  SUamsii)  inhabits  the  north.  Pacific,  and 
the  genus  hat  been  reported  from  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  HofK  and  New  Zeatand.  The  grampus 
feeds  upon  a^tlfllish,,and  yields  oj]  of  superior 
quality.  The  name  grampus  (from  the- Italian 
gran  pesct,  meaning  simply  'targe  fish")  is 
applied  also  to  vanons  other  cetaceans,  and 
especially  to  the  killer  whale  (Oreilwt  orca) 
and  to  the  blackEsh  iGtohitefkala) . 

GRANADA.  Fr»  Luis  de,  Spanish 
writer  and  orator:  b.  (jranada  1504:  d.  Lisbon, 
31  Dec.  1538.  His  father  died  while  Luis  was 
still  a  child  lea  vine  the  family  without  re- 
sources and  his  motfter  did  the  washing  at  the 
monastery  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  inmates  of 
which  extended  help  to  her  iii  other  ways. 
The  boy  rfiowed  an  early  precocity  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Count  Tendilla,  who 
gave  him  permission  to  study  with  his  own 
children.  At  the  age  of  20  Granada  joined  the 
Dominican  order  and  giving  up  his  family 
name  of  Sarria,  he  assumed  that  of  his  native 
city,  Granada.  In  the  monastcrj'  which  was,  in 
those  days,  a  sort  of  university,  Granada  fol- 
lowed all  the  courses  given  and  pu'distanced 
all  of  his  fellow  students.  He  showed  special 
talent  as  an  orator.  Even  among  the  brilliant 
students  of  the  monastery  he  became  so  noted 
for  his  numerous  talents  that  he  was  crowned 
with  the  greatest  honor  the  institution  could 
bestow  upon  him.  In  June  1529,  after  finish- 
ing his  course  at  the  monastery,  he  was  elected 
honor  student  of  his  alma  mater  in  the  College 
of  Valladolid.  On  the  completion  of  3  bnl- 
liant  course,  broad,  far-reaching  and  deep  in 
its  significance,  he  returned  to  the  raonaslerr 
of  Granada  as  a  teacher  of  higher  studies,  espe- 
cially philosophy  and  theology.  In  Granada  he 
soon  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
orator  tnat  surpassed  that  already  acquired 
as  a  Student  and  teacher.  Thousands  of  all 
classes  flocked  to  hear  him  and  amotig  his 
hearers  he  made  many  influential  friends,  who 
served  him  in  good  stead  when  he  >vas  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  dilapidated  monastery  of 
Scala  Oxli  in  the  mountains  of  Cordoba.  In 
the  latter  Fray  Luis  gathered  about  him  a  body 
of  earnest  young  monks  zealous  for  the  good 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  with  their  aid 
and  that  of  bis  influemial  friends  and  lie  good 
will  of  the  communitv.  he  succeeded  in  malcii^ 
Scala  Oxii  one  of  the  most  notable  monastic 
centres  of  -  Spain.    There  he    composed '  some 
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of  Us  most  important  works.  After  cwhl 
years  of  l^hor  tbete  he  was  aroointeil  preaciter 
.atiJ  pii«st  to  tbe  Duke  of  Medina- Sioonia  at 
bts  wlace  in  Sanlucar.  This  position  he  relin- 
quisiieil  to  undertake  the  ta^  of  laaodiag  a 
great  Domitiican  monastety  in  Badajos.  in 
which  he  was  brilliaiuly  successful,  due  prin- 
cipally  to  his  oratorical  ability  and  his  latent 
foi  or^nizaiion.  In  this  tiew  cm  vent  he 
wrote  'Guia  de  pecadores,>  a  work  which  met 
with  ^reat  favor  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  all 
Christian  cotuitries.  Scarcely  had  he  finished 
his  tafk  in  Badajoas  when  Fray  Luis  was  itt- 
vited  to  Porlugai  by  the  royai  cardinal  arch- 
bisb<v  of  Evora.  So  great  was  Us  success  as 
an  orator  in  Portugal  that  the  Portuguese 
diowered  upon  him  all  the  favors  peimitted 
by  the  order;  and  in  1557  he  was  elected  to  the 
high  position  of  provincial  of  Portugal,  which 
made  him  head  of  all  the  Dominican  monas- 
teries and  establi  shin  cuts  in  the  countTy.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  of  oflice  during  which  he 
was  very  active  in  erecting  and  improving 
monasteries  and  otherwise  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  order.  Frav  Luis  returned  to  Lis- 
bon to  convent  life,  having  reftised  the  ap- 
poincment  of  archbiAop  of  Brega  offered  him 
through  the  queen  of  Portugal  whose  confes- 
sor be  liad  been.  He  died  shortly  afterward 
of  a  fever  contracted  through  mal -nutrition, 
the  result  of  his  ascetic  life. 

Fray  Luis  de  Granada  set  a  higher  standard 
of  Spanish  prose  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries or  predecessors.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Guia  de  pccadores';  'Libro  de  la 
oraddn  y  medilaei6n' ;  <La  vida  Cristiana' ; 
<Simboi  de  la  Fe'  ;  'Doctrina  Cristiana'  ;  'La 
vwla  del  Padre  Maestro  Avila' ;  'Vida  de  MSU- 
cia  Fernandez';  *Vida  de  Dona  Elvira  de 
Mendoza' ;  'ConcMJtus  Mundi' ;  'La  escala 
espiritual  de  San  Juan  Climaco.'  For  works 
and  biography  see  Volumes  VL  VIII  and  XI 
of  the  Bihlioteea  de  autores  espoAoles  (Rava- 
deneira). 

GRANADA,  gra-na'd^,  (I)  an  ancient 
Wn^dom,  subsequently  a  part  of_  somhern 
Spain,  bounded  by  Andalusia,  Murcia  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  included  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Boctica,  and  afier  the 
Saracen  invasion  became  an  independent 
Moorish  kingdom  until  It  was  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492,  when  it  be- 
came one  of  the  13  old  provinces;  it  had  an 
area  of  11,100  square  miles,  and  since  1833  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of 'Granada,  A1me- 
ria  and  Milaga.  (2)  The  modem  province, 
with  a  coast  line  of  66  miles  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  an  area  of  4,928  square  miles.  It 
is  picturesquely  diversified  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  the  chief  range  being  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  attains  a  maximum  altitude  of 
11,781  feet  in  the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen,  the  lofti- 
est summit  in  Spain.  The  province  watered 
by  the  Guadalfeo,  the  Tenil  and  Darro  is  com- 
paratively fertile  and  well  citllivated;  and 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Pop,  (1900)  492.- 
460;  in  1917  about  534,000,  The  capital  is 
(3)  Granada,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  ihe 
Moors.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the 
rivers  Darro  and  Jenil,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow- 
capped Sierra  Nevada,  which  forms  a  back- 
ground to  the  ere  scent- shaped  city,  with  Its  ter- 
raced  streets,  turrets  and  gilded  cupolas  ris- 
ing ^ote  each  other,  the  whole  crowned  by 


tbe  Alhanil»a  (q.v,),  the  famous  dtadel-pliacc 
of  the  Moorish  rulers.  After  tbe  Moors  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  rest  of  their  Span- 
ish doniiuons  they  held  oiit  for  250  years  in 
the  old  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  dunng  that 
period  were  able  to  adorn  their  capital  widi 
this  famous  palace,  which  represents  the  high- 
est achievement  of  Moorish  art  in  Spain,  just 
as  ihe  mosque  at  Cordova  stands  for  the  Arab 
genius.  'Tljough  the  one  style  proceeds  out  of 
the  other,"  Mr.  Royal  Tyler  writes,  *and  tbe 
superficial  resemblances  are  many,  the  real  dif- 
ferences go  very  deep.  If  nobility  be  the  ideal, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  greater; 
and  nature  has  done  well  to  enhance  Granada's 
chaniii  by  the  wonderful  setting  furnished  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  for  otherwbe  the  strugale 
would  have  been  too  unqual.  As  it  is,  the  Al- 
hambra  will  remain  for  most  oeople  the  cul- 
minating glory  of  all  Spain."  The  gardens  of 
the  Athambra  are  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
Generalifc,  a  delightful  place  on  a  neighbor- 
ing hill.  The  city  itself  contains  very  few 
vestiges  of  Moslem  times,  but  has  a  lovely 
Renaissance  cathedral,  by  Diego  de  Siloe, 
which  possesses  much^ood  sculpture  by  Alonso 
Cano  and  others.  Aojoining  it  is  the  Capilla 
Real,  which  shehers  die  tombs  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabtlb.  The  Granadine  school  of  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries included,  beside  Alonso  Cano  who  has 
been  mentioned  above,  Pedro  de  Mena,  Josi  de 
Mora  '  and  Atanasio  fiocanegra,  whose  woik 
may  be  studied  not  only  in  the  cathedral  but 
also  in  the  churches  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  San 
jeronimo  and  the  Cartuja,  Other  notewor- 
thy buildings  are  the  archie^iscopal  palace  and 
the  residence  of  the  provincial  captain-general. 
Granada  is  tbe  seat  of  a  university  founded  in 
1531,  of  several  colleges,  a  normal  school  and 
a  sdlool  of  art.  .It  has  various  manufactures 
of  local  importance  only,  such  as  silks  and 
woolens,  leather,  paper,  hats,  etc  Founded  by 
the  Moors  before  800,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lUiberis^  and  from  1036  to  1234  in- 
cluded in  the  kingdom  gf  Cfirdova.  in  1235  it 
became  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom,  and  at- 
tained almost  matchless  splendor.  In  1491  it 
remained  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  mustered  60.000  men  to  resist  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  defense  proved  una- 
vailing and  the  besiegers  took  possession  in 
1492.  A  year  later  it  was  made  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric  The  great  body  of  its  inhabitants 
still  were  Moors,  and  its  prosperity  continued 
almost  without  diminution  till  1610,  when  It 
declined  with  the  decree  expelling  the  Moors 
from  Spain.    Pop.  about  78,000. 

GRANADA,  Nicaragua.  <1)  City,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Granada,  on  Luge 
Nicanagua  axia  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nica- 
ragua. It  was  founded  in  1524  and  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  the  republic,  but  has 
suffered  greatly  from  the  civil  wars.  It  is  a 
trading  centre  for  dyewoods,  cacao,  gold  and 
silver  filigree  hand-made  ornaments  and  hides. 
Pop.  17,092.  (2)  The  department  of  Granada 
lies  between  the  Pacific  and  Lakes  Nicaragua 
and  Managua;  area  about  1600  square  miles; 
highest  peak.  Mount  Mombacho.  an  extinct 
volcano. 
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ORAHAKY,  The,  an  ancient  burial  ground 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Tremont  street.  Here  arc 
buried  Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  Peter  Faneuil,  Chief  Justice  Sewall 
and  several  of  the  old  colonial  governors  of 
Massachusetts. 

GRANBKRY,  John  Cowper,  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South :  b, 
Norfolk,  Va..  S  Dec.  1829;  d.  Ashland.  Va.,  1 
April  1907.  Graduated  Randolph- Mac  on  Col- 
lege in  1848,  he  entered  the  Methodist  minis- 
try in  that  year,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
federate array  in  1861-65  and  in  1875-82  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  practical  the- 
ology in  Vanderbilt  University.  His  publica- 
tions include  'Twelve  Sermons'  (18%)  and 
'Experience  the  Crowning  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion'  (1900). 

GRANBURY,  Tex.,  town,  county-'seat  of 
Hood  County^  on  the  Brazos  River,  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  The  chief 
manufactures  are  flour  and  farm  implements. 
It  has  a  cotlon-gin,  oil  n^iU,  ice  plant  and  is  a 
trade  centre  for  the  products  of  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  region.     Pop.   1,336. 

GRANBY,  Canada,  town  on  the  Yamaska 
River  in  ShefFord  County  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  on  the  Central  Vennont  Railway,  55 
miles  southeast  of  Montreal  and  also  on  the 
Uontreat  and  Southern  Counties  Electric  Rail- 
Way.  There  are  rubber,  comb,  sash  and  door 
snd  chair  factories,  and  carriage  works.  Pop. 
4^750. 

GRANBY  TOKEN  (1737),  a  private  cop- 
per coinage  issued  by  John  Higley  of  Granby, 
Conn.,  where  there  were  copper  mines  after- 
ward used  as  Tory  prisons  and  workshops. 
The  obverse  was  a  deer,  with  the  legend 
■Value  Me  as  You  Please" ;  Roman  nimierals 
III  and  crescent.  The  reverse  was  three  ham- 
mers on  a  triangular  field,  each  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  and  with  the  legend  "I  Am  Good 

GRAND,  Sarah,  pseudonym  of  FRANCES 
Elizabeth  Clabke,  English  novelist:  b.  Ire- 
land. When  16  she  married  Lieu  tenant- (Lionel 
M'Fall  (d.  1898),  with  whom  she  traveled  in 
India,  China  and  Japan ;  in  1901  she  visited  the 
United  States.  She  has  been  active  in  the 
woman's  movement  in  England.  The  first 
novel  that  gave  her  reputation  was  'The  Heav- 
enly Twins'  (1893).  Her  other  writings  in- 
clude 'Singularly  Deluded' ;  'A  Domestic 
Experience'  ;  'Our  Manifold  Nature'  (1894)  ; 
'The  Beth  Book'  (1897);  'The  Modern  Man 
and  Maid'  (1808);  'Babs  the  Impossible' 
(1900);  'Emotional  Moments'  (1908);  "Ad- 
nam's  Orchard'  (1912) ;  "The  Winged  Victory' 
(1916). 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
a  patriotic  association,  organized  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  surviving  representatives  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
families  of  those  dead,  and  such  objects  as 
they  think  cognate  with  these.  The  member- 
ship is  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war,  hon- 
orably discharged  or  continuing,  and  State 
militia  on  active  duty  subject  to  national  call 
during  that  time.  It  was  oruanized  in  Illinois 
in  the  winter  of  1865-66,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephen- 
son and  Rev.  W.  J.  Rudolf^,  the  surgeon. and 
the  chaplain  ef  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry;  the 


first  post  was  oraaniied  at  Decaior.  HI.,  6 
April  1866;  the  ^rst  national  *eiicatiipmeii^ 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  20  Nov.  18G6.  Its 
assigned  objects  are  fraternity,  commemora- 
tion and  assistance  among  the  abof«  claisu; 
and  it  has  aided  in  establishing  soldiers'  hOB« 
and  memorials,  and  maintaining  and  educating 
soldiers'  orphans.  It  also  catised  the  institu- 
tion of  Memorial  Day.  It  ruled  in  1869  that 
it  should  not  be  used  for  partisan  work,  noffii- 
natiotis  or  debates,  hut  naturally  it  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  In  political  calculations  and 
the  shaping  of  party  conduct  regatdiiw  both 
nomination  of  candidates  for  office  ana  kgis- 
lative  action.  It  has  also  given  out  strong 
utterances  a^nst  restraining  hberahtr  in  pen- 
sion legislation,  and  has  used  its  influence  to 
prevent  official  restriction  tn  the  expenditure  of 
money    under    such    legislation.     It    has    heMf- 

Juarters  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1916  reported 
,452  posts  throughout  the  country,  abnost 
every  State  being  a  department  with  a  com- 
mander. The  membership  was  159,863:  it  was 
flnce  over  400,000.  The  deaths,  dunng  the 
yedr  ended  31  Dec.  1914,  were  11,434.  There 
IS  3  national  council  of  administration  of  44 
members.  It  holds  annual  meetings  or  encamp- 
ments in  the  chief  cities;  the  uniform  is  dark 
blue  with  black  slouch  hat.  Its  badge  is  a 
bronie  star  hung  from  a  strap  and  ribbon  flag; 
on  the  star  in  relief  are  a  soldier  and  sailor 
clasping  hands  in  front  of  a  figure  of  liberty, 
with  two  freemen  in  the  foreground,  the 
United  States  flag  on  the  sides.  Consult 
Beath,  R.  B.,  'History  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic'  (New  York  1889)  and  Wilson, 
O.  M.,  'The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repnblic 
under  its  First  Constitution  and  Ritual'  (Kan- 
sas   City,   Mo.,    1905).    See    Woman's  Relief 

GRAND  CANYON,  Ari/.,  also  called  the 
grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in.  Ari- 
zona to  distinguish  it  from  the  grand  canyon  of 
the  Yellowstone  (see  Yellowstone  National 
Pabk),  from  the  profound  gorges  cut  by  the 
Green  and  Grand  rivers,  from  Marble  Canyon, 
clc.  It  was  set  aside  It  Jan.  1908  as  one  of 
the  "national  monuments*  administered  by  the 
Agricultural  Department ;  the  area  of  the  res-  ' 
ervation  is  806,400  acres;  the  gorge  is  2l7« 
miles  in  length,  4,000  to  6,000  feet  deep,  and  in 
width  at  the  top  varies  between  one  or  two 
miles  and  quite  IS  miles.  If  we  include  the 
Marble  Canyon,  its  less  profound  neighbor,  the 
chasm's  total  length  is  increased  to  283  miles. 
A  publication  of  the  Department  of  the  lole- 
rior  contains  an  excellent  account  of  Major 
Powell's  famous  adventure  which  culminated 
here.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  Colorado  and 
its  tributaries  form  a  mighty  network  of 
mighty  chasms  which  few  had  ventured  even 
to  enter.  Of  the  Grand  Canyon,  deepest  and 
bluest  of  all,  tales  were  current  of  whirlpools, 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  underground  passage 
and  of  giant  falls.  The  Indians  feared  it. 
Even  the  hardiest  of  frontiersmen  refused  it. 
It  remained  for  a  geologist  and  a  sdiool 
teacher,  a  one-armed  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
John  Wesley  Powell,  lo  dare  and  to  accom- 
plish. That  was  in  1869.  Nine  men  accom- 
panied him  in  four  boats.  There  proved  to  lie 
no  impassable  whirlpools  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
no    underground    passages    and    no  caiaracM. 
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Bat  the  trip  was  huardons  in  the  extreme. 
The  ftdvciiturcrs  faced  the  unknown  at  every 
bend,  daily  embarku^  afon  swift  rapids  with- 
out guessing  in  what  sr^t  fails  mdi  niinds 
might  tcmunate.  Four  men  deserted,  hcmng 
to  dbnb  Ac  wails,  and  were  never  lieard  from 
asain — and  thia  haitpened  tl>e  very  day  before 
lu^r  Powell  and  his  faithful  half  dozen 
fioUed  dear  of  the  Grand  Canyon  into  safety. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  called  the  chasm  'by 
far  the  most  subUmc  of  all  earthly  sptcladcs.* 
Professor  Van  Dyke  wrote:  *U ore  mysterious 
in  ilB  depth  than  ihe  Himalayas  in  their  bei^t, 
the  Grand  Canyon  remains  not  the  eighth  but 
the  first  wonder  of  the  world.^  To  geolof^sts 
it  seems  primarily  a  masterpiece  of  erosion. 
See  Natiomai.  Paaks  and  Monumemts. 

ORAND  CANYON  OF  COLORADO 
RIVSR.  In  crossing  the  high  platean  region 
of  soulhem  Utah  and  northern  Arizona,  the 
Colorado  River  has  cut  the  greatest  canyon 
in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  deep  in 
places  and  the  deeper  portion  is  about  200 
miles  long.  It  is  not  only  the  most  notable 
scenic  spectacle  of  its  kind,  but  a  remarkably 
clear  ana  impressive  exposition  of  geology,  pre- 
senting many  features  that  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. The  rocks  are  bare,  and  white  most  of 
them  are  in  thick  beds  lying  nearly  level  some 
are  tilted  at  various  angles.  They  represent 
a  long  portion  of  geologic  time  from  the 
Archzan,  or  oldest  known,  to  the  late  Carbon- 
iferous, but  deposits  of  Ordovician,  Silurian  and 
most  of  the  Devonian  ages  are  absent.  These 
rocks  constitute  cliffs  and  buttes  o£  great 
variety  of  form  and  much  brilliancy  of  color, 
forming  a  most  stupendous  and  beautifnl  specta- 
cle. "Hie  features  presented  illustrate  most 
dearly  the  titanic  process  of  nature's  sculptur- 
ing, not  only  in  the  present  configuration  but  in 
the  former  land  surfaces  of  earlier  geologic 
times. 

The  term  Grand  Canyon  is  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
vbich  lies  in  northern  Arizona  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  and  inaccessible  from 
most  directions,  but  Jhe  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  a  branch  line  to  its 
southern  rim  at  a  locality  where  some  of  the 
finest  features  are  visible.  Here  are  hotels 
from  which  trips  can  be  made  along  the  rim 
and  down  trails  to  the  river's  edge.  Some 
views  in  this  vicinity  are  given  in  the  plates 
herewith.  The  altitude  here  is  6^  feet  above 
sea-levd ;  at  the  river  just  north  it  is  2,355  feet ; 
oa  the  farther  rim  to  the  north  it  is  8,000  feet. 

Few  persons  can  realize  on  first  view  that 
the  canyon  is  nearly  a  mile  deep  and  from  8  to 
10  miles  wide.  The  cliffs  descending  from  the 
rim  form  a  succession  of  huge  steps,  each  300  to 
500  feet  high,  with  steep  rocky  slopes  between. 
These  cliffs  are  the  edges  of  hard  beds  of  lime- 
stone or  sandstone,  while  the  intervening  slopes 
mark  the  outcrops  of  softer  shales.  These  beds 
are  more  than  3,500  feet  diick  and  diey  lie  neariy 
horizontal.  Far  down  in  the  canyon  is  a  broad 
shelf  caused  by  a  basal  hard  sandstone;  it  is 
dewly  trenched  by  the  narrow  inner  canyon  cut 
a  tnonsand  feet  or  more  into  the  underiying 
Arduean  'granite.* 

The  rocKi  of  the  canyon  walls  vary  in  color 
from  white  and  bnfi  to  bright  red  and  dull 
green.     They  present  a  marrelons  variety  of 


picturesque  forms  fa^iioaed  mainly  from  ero- 
sion by  running  water,  the  ^cnt  wntrti  has  ex- 
cavated the  canyon. 

The  Colorado  River,  one  of  the  lai^ett  in 
North  America,  rises  in  the  Kod^  Mountains 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  In  the  Grand  Ca^on  it 
b  about  300  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  flowing 
about  2  miles  an  hour  with  an  average  voknne 
of  20,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  During  freshets 
the  depth,  velocity  and  volume  are  greatly  in* 
creased.  In  its  course  of  42  miles  through  the 
central  or  deeper  part  of  the  canyon  the  river 
falls  about  500  feet  or  12  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
water  contains  much  sediment,  especially  in  time 
of  flood.  Every  rain  £lls  the  side  canyons  with 
rushing  torrents  which  carry  into  the  river  a 
heavy  load  of  debris  from  the  adjoining  slopes. 
Thus  has  the  canyon  been  excavated  and  the 
deepening  and  widening  is  still  progressing.  It 
began  at  the  surface  of  the  plateau  and  it  will 
continue  until  the  river  reaches  a  grade  so  lov 
that  it  can  no  longer  move  the  debris;  mean- 
while the  side  streams  will  widen  the  canyon 
until  its  sides  become  gentle  slopes.  Under 
present  conditions  and  without  further  uplift  of 
the  country  this  will  require  a  million  years  or 

The  rocks  exposed  in  the  waits  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  underlie  a  wide  area  of  the  Arizona 
Plateau  and  most  of  them  extend  far  beyond. 
The  first  3,700  feet  of  beds,  all  of  which  lie 
nearly  horizontal,  are  as  follows: 


la.,  kU  nd  (Supii  fomwtion) .  1,100 


^nditone.  hard,  djitygny  to  buff  ' 


Tontopmp.       800 


These  formations  are  readily  recognized  by 
their  color  or  character  as  they  are  practically 
uniform  in  as^ct  and  relative  position  from 

The  relations  of  these  rocks  are  shown  in  the 
views  and  in  the  following  cross  sections: 
Fig.  A. —  Section  across  Grand  Canyon  fronj 
El  Tovar  Hotel  through  Buddha  Temple  to 
Kaibab  Plateau,  Fig.  B. —  Section  across  Grand 
Canyon  near  El  Tovar,  looking  west. 

The  top  limestone,  Kaibab,  caps  the  plateaus 
on  both  sides  and  the  hirfiest  buttes.    The  out- 


of  the  Supai  formation  everywhere  constitute 
the  middle  slopes  and  many  buttes,  usually  pre- 
senting a  series  of  relatively  small  terrace-like 
steps.  The  conspicuous  cliff  below  these,  and 
stained  red  by  their  wash,  is  the  hard  massive 
Redwal!  limestone.  It  projects  in  many  flat- 
topped  spnrs,  buttresses  and  outliers  isolated  by 
erosion.  The  Tonto  group,  next  below,  form- 
ing slopes  and  a  platform,  is  recognized  by  its 
green i.'^li  color. 

For  many  miles  the  shelf  of  this  sandstone 
of  (he  Tonto  group  b  cut  through  by  a  Steep 


GRAHD  FALLS— (OtAND  FORKS 


J  the  river  800  to 

1,000  feet  below,  tiuj  exposei  giniiite  and  gnoss 
of  the  original  earth  crust.  At  certain  localities 
Alg(»ikian  rocks  lie  between  the  Tonto  and  the 
granite  and  they  occupy  a  wide  area  northeast 
of  Grandview,  They  consist  of  -12,000  feet  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  red  shale  and  lava,  known 
as  Unkar  and  Chuar  group.  These  beds  dip 
at  moderate  angles  and  on  their  irregular  sur- 
face,  which  was  land  in  earlier  Cambrian  time, 
lies  the  shale  of  the  Tonto  Group. 

The  first  white  men  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon 
^  were  Cardenas  and  his  12  companions,  who 
I  were  niided  to  the  rim  by  Hopi  Indians  in 
'  1541.  Nearly  330  years  later  the  first  trip  ever 
made  down  the  river  was  accompHshed  by 
,  Mai.  J.W.  Powell.  He  left  Green  River,  Wyo., 
24  May  1869.  in  small  boats  and  had  a  perilous 
,  and  exciting  but  entirely  successful  passage. 
(a  memorial  to  Uajor  Powell  has  been  erected 
I  by  the  ^vemment  on  the  rim  at  Sentinel  Point. 
[Since  his  pioneer  efFort  this  hazardous  journey 
.  has  been  made  by  a  few  others,  among  them  a 
party  surveying  for  a  proposed  railroad,  a  proj- 


ORAND   FALLS,    or   COLBBROOKE, 

Canada,  port  of  entry,  in  Victorisi  County  in 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Paci&c  railwayi,  202  miles  from 
Saint  John.  It  is  on  the  Saint  Jotm  '  River, 
which  is  navigaUe  to  tfaia  point  The  falls, 
which  ^ve  the  name  to  the  place,  are  abotit 
80  feet  m  height  Considerable  trade  is  canicd 
en  in  agricnltural  products.  It  is  a  tourist  and 
sporting  centre.    Pop.  1,280. 

GRAND  FALLS,  a  cataract  of  the  Grand 
River,  in  Labrador,  British  America.  These 
falls  are  in  a  canyon  of  the  Grand  River,  25 
miles  long  and  nearly  500  feet  deep.  About 
four  miles  above  the  falls  the  river  begins  a 
rapid  descent  of  200  feet  to  the  falls,  -where 
the  precipice  is  320  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide. 
Below  the'  falls  is  another  rand  descent  of 
about  300  feet,  and  then  a  gradual  descent  to 
the  ocean.  The  total  descent  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  above  the  falls  to  the  ocean  is 
about  2,000  feet.  This  canyon  was  discovered  in 
1839  by  a  Hud5on  Bay  Company  official  named 
McLean ;  but  no  further  report  being  made,  its 


ect  since  abandoned  The  Grand  Canyon  ts 
included  in  a  forest  reserve  and  has  also  been 
created  a  national  monument  administered  by 
the  United  "States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Bibliography.— For  further  descriptions 
and  details  toe  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Darton.  N.  H.,  'Guidebook  of 
Western  United  States'  (Santa  Fc  Route,  Bul- 
letin 613,  United  Slates  Geological  Survey)  and 
'Story  of  the  Grand  Canj^n  of  Arizona* ; 
Dellenbaugh,  F.  S.,  'Romance  of  the  Colorado 
River'  (1902)  and  'A  Canyon  Voyage'  (Nar- 
rative of  the  second  Powell  expedition,  1908)  ; 
Kolb  Brothers,  'The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona' 
(1913);  Powell,  J.  W.,  'Exploration  of  Colo- 
rado River  of  the  West'  (Explorations  in 
1869-72,  under  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wash- 
ington 1875)  and  'Canyon  of  the  Colorado' 
(1895) ;  Wharton.  James  S.,  'In  and  Around 
the  Grand    Canyon    of    Arizona'    (1900)    and 

,  'The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.  How   to  See 

.It'   (1912). 

N.  H,  Dartom, 
Geologist,  United  Slates  Geological  Stimey. 


existence  became  a  memory  until  1891  when 
It  was  rediscovered  and  in  1894  surveyed  by 
the   Canadian   (^ologicat   Survey,     See   GranH 

lilVER, 

GRAND  PORKS,  N.  D.,  dty,  county-seat 
of  Grand  Forks  County,  on  the  Red  Kvcr  of 
the  North  and  the  Red  Lake  River,  and  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  die  Great  Northern 
railroads,  about  25  miles  west  of  Crookston 
and  320  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul.  It 
was  settled  in  1871  and  incorporated  in  1881. 
It  is  situated  in  an  ap-icutCural,  cattle  and  hog- 
raising  and  dairying  region.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  meats  and  pacldng-honse  products, 
flour,  sash  and  doors,  candies,  creamery  prod- 
ucts, foundry  products,  bricks  and  steam-boilers. 
The  United  Stales  census  of  manufactures  for 
1914  showed  within  the  city  limits  32  industrial 
establishments  of  factory  grade,  emplo^ng  46Z 
persons;  343  being  wage-earners  receiving  an- 
nually $288,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested 
aggreealed  $1,346,000,  and  the  years  output  was 
valued  at  $1,816,000;  of  this.  $819,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.     In  addition  to 
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tke  trade  in  its  tosmifactured  articles  it  has 
a  large  trade  in  lire  stock,  wheat,  oats  and 
ptMatoes.  Tke  city  has  five  banks  with  on 
aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  $800,000.  It 
i&  the  scat  of  the  North  Dakota- State  Uni- 
versity, opened  in  1884,  the  Wesley  College  of 
Music,  Saint  Bernard's  Academy  and  the  Grand 
Foris  School  of  Music.  Two  lai^  business 
universities  are  located  here  also.  The  public 
school  system  is  excellent  and  progressive.  Saint 
Uichad's  Hospital,  the  dty  building,  the  gov- 
ernment building,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Saint 
Michael's'  Catholic  Church,  the  public  library 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  among  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  city.  The  city  owns 
the  electric-light  plant  for  street  lighting  and 
the  water ^Torks.  In  the  last  decade  Grand 
Forks  increased  in  population  over  50  per  cent. 
Pop.  15,000;  including  East  Grand  Porks,  Minn, 
(directly  across  Red  River),  17,426. 

QRAKD  HAVEN,  Mich.,  a  port  of  entry, 
county-seat  of  Ottawa  County,  on  Lake  Michi- . 

Sin,  at  the  moulh  of  Grand  River,  and  on  the 
rand  Trunk,  Pere  Marquette  and  Grand  River, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  railroads.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbor  open  the  year  around 
with  steamship  connections  to  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  Grand  Trunk  operates  two  car 
Ferries  between  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee. 
A  big  trade  is  carried  on  in  machinery,  leather, 
fruits  and  grains.  The  principal  manufactured 
products  are  automobile  leather,  steam  cn^nes 
and  hoists,  refrigeralol-s,  pianos,  brass  and  ■'"" 


berries,  grapes  and  celery  are  produced.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1835;  it  has  three  popular 
summer  resorts.  Highland  Park,  SpringLako 
and  Grand  River.  The  form  of  city  govern- 
ment is  a  modified  commission  plan  with  a 
mayor  and  city  manager.  It  has  municioal 
waterworks,  electric  plant,  a  public  library,  fine 
liarks,  electric  railroad  and  radiating  system  of 
good  roads.  Fine  high  school  and  Akeley  Col- 
lege for  girls.     Pop.  8,000. 

GRAND  ISLAND,  Neb.,  county-seat  of 
Halt  County  near  the  Platte  River,  on  the  Bur- 
lington &  M.,  the  Union  P.,  the  Saint  j.  &  G. 
I.  railroads,  about  97  miles  west  of  Lincoln 
and  144  miles  southwest  of  Omaha.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1862,  and  it 
was_  incor^rated  in  1872.  It  ts  situated  in  a 
fertile  agricultural  region.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  beet  sugar,  flour,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables^  machinery,  brooms,  mattresses,  fenc- 
ing materials  and  chemicals.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  for  1914  showed  within 
the  city  limits  49  industrial  establishments  of 
factory  grade,  employing  608  persons;  460  be- 
mR  wage-earners  receiving  annually  a  total  of 
$342,000  in  wages.  The  capital  invested  ag- 
gregated $1,7SO,IjO0,  and  the  year's  output  was 
valued  at  $2,101,000;  of  this.  $685,000  was  the 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Large  railroad 
shops  for. the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  are  lo- 
cated here.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in  live 
stock  and  grain.  The  city  is  one  of  the  largest 
horse  and  mule  markets  in  the  world,  the  sales 
annually  amounting  to  about  40,000  head. 
tirand  Island  contains  a  number  of  wholesale 
establishments  and  is  the  distributing  centre  for 
alarge  section  of  the  northwest  of  Nebraska. 
ITie  State   Soldiers'   and   Sailors'   Home  and 


Saint  Fraucii'  HocMtBlare  locaMd  here.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Grand  Island  College,  opcsed  ia 
1892  under  the  ausiHCes  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  it  has  a  large  free  library.  The.  present 
city  charter,  of  1901.  provides  for  the  election 
of  a  mayor  every  two  years  and  a  city  council, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  government.  The  ci^ 
owns  the  waterworks  and  light  plant.  Pop, 
11.505. 

dKAND  JUNCTION,  Colo.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Mesa  County,  at  the  junction  of  mt 
Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers,  and  an  important 
point  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Colorado  Midland  railroads.  It  is  4.560  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  ia  nearly  midway  between 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake.  It  is  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  tract  known  as  Grand  Valley,  and  fruit, 
vegetables,  alfalfa,  beets  and  grain  are  raised  in 
abundance,  There  are  al»o  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  including  a  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory, flour  mill,  canning  factory  and  meat  pack- 
ing factories,  and  there  is  a  thriving  trade  in 
coal,  lumber  and  bricks;  a  Carnegie  library  and 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital  and  a  Y.  M.  C  A.  and 
post-office.  There  are  several  Ene  parks.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  noted 
scenic  points  in  Colorado.  The  waterworks 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.. 
Pop.  IftOOa 

GRAND  JURY.    See  Jtny. 

GRAND  LAKE,  La.,  one  of  the  shallow 
bodies  of  water  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  about  50  miles  long.  Its  maximum  width 
is  about  nine  miles.  Its  chief  inlets  are 
Atcbafalaya  and  Grand  rivers,  and  Lake  Ver- 
net  Its  outlet  is  Myrtle  Bayou,  which  flows 
into  Atcbafalaya  Bay.  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 

GRAND  MANAN,  ma-nin'..  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  FundV.  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  It  belongs  to  Charlotte  County,  in. 
New  Bmnswick,  Canada;  area,  36,552  acres.  On 
the  north  coast,  at  Indian  Beach,  is  a  settlement' 
of  Indians.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation,  hut 
the  large  forests  still  furnish  material  for 
ship-building  and  some  Itmiber.  "the  island  i> 
a  favorite  sununev  reiort,  bocanse  of  its 
climate  and  the  abimdance  of  small  game.  Pop. 
2.644. 

GRAND  M^RS,  graA  mSr,  Canada,  town 
in  Champlain  County,  orovince  of  Quebec,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Saint  Maurice  River,  2! 
miles  north  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  railways.  It  is 
situated  in  a  good  farming  district  with 
excellent  water-power  facilities,  F^lp  and' 
paper  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  stove 
manufacture  and  bookmaking  are  the  indus-' 
tries.     Pop,  4,783. 

GRAND  OLD  UAN,  The,  a  name  popu- 
uariy  applied  to  W,  E.  Gladstone  (q.v.). 

GRAND  PRIX  DB  ROME,  graA  prS  d6 
rom,  prize  given  annually  by  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Paris  to  the  most  successful  com-  , 
petitor    in    painting,    muuc,    sculpture,    archi- 
tecture, etc.    The  winners  of  the  prize  become 


Medici,  the  seat  of  the  Acadiraie  de  France  i. 
Rome,  Each  prizeman  receives  abom  $800  for 
his  expenses,  and  is  exempted  from  military 
service.    TJie  Prix  de  Home  wrb  instituted  by 
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GRAND  RAPIDS 


Louis  XIV  in  1666  for  the  purpose  o£  educat- 
iBg  young  painters  and  sculptors  by  a  study  of 
the  Roman  antiquities.  Architects  were  ad- 
mitted to  competitJon  in  1720.  The  institution 
was  snspended  for  a  time  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  but  was  opened  again  in  1803  by 
Napoleon  who  enlarged  it  to  aamit  musicians, 


Napoleon  who  enlarged 

medalists,   engravers.    During  the   Napoleonic 

regime   tile   school   was   removed   to   the   Villa 

Medici.    Consult  Baltaid,  <U  VU!a  H^ds  i 

Rome'    (Paris   1847).    See  Ecole  des  Beaux 

Aaxs. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mich.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Kent  County,  second  in  State  to  De- 
troit in  population  and  importance,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  Grand  River,  about  35  miles 
hy  rail  from  l.ake  Michigan,  152  miles  from 
Dettnit,  180  miles  from  Chicago;  lat.  42"  57' 
49.0r  N.,  long.  85°  iff  1.65"  W.  Area  18JS 
squHre  miles. 

Railroada. — The  first  railroad  into  Grand 
Rapids  was  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  (now  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system),  from  Detroit 
to  Grand  Haven,  in  1858.  Since  then  have 
been  built  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  the 
Michigan  Cential,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Pere 
Mantnette  and  three  interurban  lines.  These 
roads  radiate  in  11  <£flerent  directions,  with 
through  trains  to  all  important  Michigan  cities 
and  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo. 
The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  the  Pere 
Marquette  have  extensive  shops. 

IndaBtriea.— Grand  Rapids  is  the  base  of 
supplies  and  the  distributing  point  for  western 
and  northern  Michigan. ,  It  has  large  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  houses  in  groceries,  provisions, 
clothing,  dry  goods,  millinery,  carpels,  crockery, 
drues,  paper,  cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  knit 
goods,  sporting  goods,  hardware,  mill  suj)plies 
and  in  other  imes.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  (see  Furniture  In- 
nusTSY).  New  York  and  (Chicago  in  tiieir 
order  erceed  Grand  Rapids  in  the  volume  of 
their  furniture  production,  but  Grand  Rapds  is 
regarded  as  a  leader  in  design,  finish  and 
quality.  Semi-annually,  in  January  for  the 
spring  season,  and  July  for  the  fall,  buyers 
come  here  from  alt  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  from  foreign  lands  to  inspect  the  new 
styles  and  to  place  orders.  Between  300  and 
A/jO  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  kindred 
lines  in  other  parts  of  the  country  semi-atv- 
nually  send  their  samples  here  for  the  buyers 
to  inspect.  The  outside  manufacturers  occupy 
lar^  furniture  exposition  buildings  built  for 
their  use.  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Other  im- 
portant industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
plaster  from  gypsum  beds  under  and  near 
Grand  River,  knitting  mills  and  textile  indus- 
tries, brass  works,  printing,  manufacture  of 
flour,   machinery,   carpet  sweepers,   etc. 

Fruit- growing.— (irand  Rapids  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  West  Michigan  fruit  belt,  which 
extends  along  Lake  Michigan  from  Saint 
Joseph  to  Traverse  City.  With  an  average 
crop,  the  peaches,  apples,  pears  and  plums 
marketed  here  will  exceed  1,300,000  bushels. 
This  is  also  an  important  winter  lettuce  centre, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis  and  even  New 
York  drawing  on  the  Grand  Rapids  growers 
for  their  supi>lles.  One  of  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  winter  lettuce  originated  here  and 
is  named  the  'Grand  Rapids." 

Baiiki.~The  capital  and  surplus  of  banks 


and  trust  conqtanies,  September  1916,  $6^93V 
000;  capital,  surplus  and  profits,  $7,'XZ,S7i;  sav- 
ings deposits  amounted  to  $22,175,302;  bank 
loans  and  investmentH,  $40,785,479;  total  bank 
deposits,  $42,389,603;  bank  deanngi  in  1915 
amounted  lo  $175,419,457. 

Churches,  Schotds,  etc- Many  Oirittian 
Church  denominations  are  represented  with 
congregations  and  cfanrches.  The  bishopa  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Otholic  diocese  wad  West 
Michigan  Protestant  E]dscapal  diocese  live 
here.  The  Catholics  have  a  catkednt.  The 
total  value  of  church  property  is  estirtiatcd  at 
$3,620,500:  the  Otholics  hold  $1,217,500;  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  $22J,500;  (Iliristian 
Reformed,  $233,500;  Methodist  Episcopal,  ^18,- 
100;  Lutheran.  $195,750;  Presbyterian,  $138,200; 
Congregational.  $159,100;  Baptist,  $259,400; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  $207,350;  there  are  also 
other  and  smaller  denominations  whose  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $385,300,  There  are  37  pubflc 
schools,  including  three  high  schools.  Calvin 
College  and  Theolo^ca!  Seminary  of  the 
(Christian  Reformed  Church  is  located  here. 
The  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
churches  have  parochial  schools  accommodat- 
ing about  8,000  pupils.  The  total  school  census 
in  1916  was  32,100.  The  Grand  Ra^ds  Public 
Library  contained  167.028  volumes  m  1916.  It 
consists  of  the  Ryerson  libran'  building-  (a 
gift  to  the  city  of  Jus  birth  by  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son  of  Chicago),  and  41  branches  and  stations 
for  circulating  books.  It  is  controlled  by  an 
elective  board  of  five  members.  The  museum, 
controlled  by  the  same  board,  administers  prop- 
erty valued  at  $76,000  and  is  especially  strong  in 
natural  history  specimens. 

Public  Institutions.— The  Michigan  Sol- 
diers* Home,  maintained  by  the  State  \^tb  ac- 
commodations for  1,000  veterans  and  200 
widows,  is  located  three  miles  north  of  the  city. 
There  arc  three  large  hospitals,  two  orphan 
asylums  and  two  homes  for  the  aged. 

Public  BuildingB.— The  public  buildings  are 
city  hall,  valued  at  $452,000;  courthouse,  $300;- 
000;  Federal  building  and  post-office,  $700,000; 
county  jail,  $50,000;  Ryerson  library  buildhig, 
$506.tJOO;  museum,  S76,000;  police  headquarters, 
$138,000. 

Clnba  and  Sodedes.— The  Peninsular  Club 
owns  a  clubhouse  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
valued  with  real  estate  at  $200,000.  The 
Owashtanong  Club  has  a  clubhouse  at  Reed's 
Lake    costing   $60,000.     The    G.    R.    Boat    and 


Kent  Country  aub  owns  100 acres  of  land  anda 
$15,000  clubhouse  and  the  Hif^land  Golf  Oub 
also  own  land  north  of  the  city.  There  is  an 
Elks  temple  valued  at  $200,000;  a  Masonic  tem- 
ple at  $500,000;  Knights  of  Columbus  building, 
$125,000  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  build- 
ing. $30,000;  the  Germans  have  four  club- 
houses and  halls ;  the  Irish,  the  Danish  and  the 
Polish  each  one.  The  Ladies'  Literary  Club 
and  the  Grand  Rapids  Woman's  Club,  the  West 
Side  Ladies'  Literary  Club  and  the  Saint  Cecilia 


(musical)   Society,  all  made  up  exclusively  of 
)wn    clubhousi       ~      "  -'    - 

Association    i 


The   Young    ! 


building  that  cost  $250,000.     The  Grand  Rapids 

Association   of   Commerce  has   1.400   members. 

Parka  and  Resorts —  The  city  has  John  Bait 

Paik  of  137  acres,  the  original  40  acres  being 
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die  gift  of  Jobn  Ball ;  the  Antotne  Campan 
park  of  four  acres,  the  pft  of  Martin  A.  Ryer- 
son;  Highland  Park,  34  acres;  Lincoln  Park. 
IS  a<!res :  Puhon  Street  Park  and  25  other  small 
parka,  plajgrounds  and  squares  making  a  tota?. 
of  about  400  acres.  Comstock  Park  of  100' 
acres,  north  of  the  city,  is  owned  by  the  West 
Michigan  I^r  Association.  Reed's  Lake,  three 
miles  «ast  of  the  city,  and  North  Park,  near  the 
Sokliers'  Home,  are  popular  n«arby  summer 
resort*.  The  Lake  Michigan  resorts  at  Sanga- 
tudc,  Holland,  Grand  Haven  and  Muskegon 
wm  one  hour  avay  by  rail. 

Public  Utility.— The  dty  owns  its  own 
waUFworic^  Wttk  Grand  Riv<f  as  a  sotirce  of 
luplily;  a  filtiAtion  plaot.  ensuring  an  abundant 
sowv  of  pure  water  ano  220  miles  of  mains  of 
all  (izea-  it  alto  owns  its  own  electric-lij^ting 

Knt  (lumiehing  light  for  some  of  the  dty 
Idings,  dty  hall.  Ubr&iy  and  schools),  gar- 
bage  Dumer  ana  market  Seven  brio^es ' 
owned  by  the  dty  span  the  river,  two  bdn^  of 
cfwcrete  constriKtion  and  four  of  steel.  Com- 
mercial lighting  is  furnished  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  Gas  Light  Compaiv  and  the  Consumers 
Power  Compaiv  (electric),  each  company  hav- 
ing a  moaopoiy  in  its  field. 

GoTcrtwwnt. —  Uunidpal  afEairs  are  con* 
ducted  fay  a  mayor,  elect^  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  aiid  a  coundL  of  24  aldermen,  two  from 
each  ward  elected  for  two-year  terms,  half  re-, 
tiring  each  year.  The  firt  and  police  depart- 
ments, the  health,  the  poor  and  the  public 
works  and  parks  are  under  the  control  ol 
boards  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  schools 
arc  wider  a  board  of  nine  manbers  elected  by 
the  peoi^e.  and  the  library  and  museom  nnder 
a  board  of  five  members,  also  elected.  The  as- 
stssed  valuatkMi  in  1916  was  $163,726,341.  On 
29  Aug.  1916  the  electorate  approved  a  new 
city  charter  which  provides  for  a  commission- 
manager  form  of  government,  with  seven  com- 
missioiieTs,  two  elected  fri»n  each  of  three 
districts  by  the  dty  at  larae,  and  one  chosen 
from  the  ci^  at  large.  The  dty  commission 
selects  a  city  manager,  who  appMms  s  director 
of  ptiblic  service,  a  director  of  public  safety 
and  a  director  of  public  welfare  The  dty 
manager,  with  these  three  directors,  exerdse  all 
of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  city, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
dty  commission.  The  commission  selects  one 
of  its  members  as  mayor.  This  charter  be- 
came effective  the  first   Monday  in  May  191?. 

History. — In  1826  Louis  Campau  established 
an  Indian  trading  station  here  and  in  1831, 
after  the  government  survey,  made  the  first 
entry  of  land.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  In  1333  b^  the  Dexter  Colony,  of 
about  60  persons,  which  came  from  Heriomer 
County,  N,  Y.  Grand  Rapids  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1838  and  as  a  dty  in  18M). 

Popnlatioa.— TTie  Federal  census  of  1910 
gave  112^571  which  made  Grand  Rapids  the 
44th  city  in  the  United  States.  Estimated  pop- 
ulation 130,000  in  1917. 

James  Schrivm, 
City  Clerk,  Grand  Rapids 

GKAND  RAPIDS,  Wis.,  a  dty  and  the 
county-seat  of  Wood  County,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul,  the  Oiicago  and  Northwestern  and  other 
railroads,  about  n  miles  northwest  of  Oshkosh. 


The  river  is  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge  connect- 
ing with  Centralia,  a  suburban  mnnicipali^ 
S'ior  to  1900,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
rand  Rapids.  It  contains  a  public  library,  a  ■ 
hospital  and  several  parks.  Lumbering  and 
agncultnre  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  and  there  are  lumber,  pulp,  ;p3peT 
and  flour  mills,  manufactures  of  furniture, 
boxes,  wagons,  ice  machines,  foundries  and 
machine  shops.  In  the  neighborhood  are  de- 
posits of  kaolin.  There  is  abundant  water 
power.  The  Gtizens'  Co-operative  Sodeiy  owns 
and  operates  the  waterworks,  telephone,  elec- 
tric lighting  and  street  railway  systems.  Pop. 
6,521. 

GRANt)  RAPIDS  AND  INDIANA 
RAILWAY  COUPANY.  This  company., 
iifth  in  succession,  owning  a  competed  line  oi' 
railroad  starting  at  Fort  Wayne,  lad.,  runnios 
thence  northerly  through  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  western  section  of  Michigan  to 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  366J1  miles  main  line,  - 
with  spurs  and  branches  in  Michigan,  aggre- 
gating 52.52,  a  toUl  of  419.03  miles,  had  its 
mention  first  ia  January  1854,  at  Hartford, 
Ind.,  where  a  company  known  as  Grand  RapidS 
and  Indiana  Company  Nol  1  was  formed  with 
the  idea  of  building  a  railroad  liofn  Lotiisvillc, 
Ky,,  to  the  Michigan  pineries,  but  acoontfihshed 
nothing  more  than  locating  a  line  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  northern  State  line  of  Indiana,  and 
also  as  far  as  Sturgis,  Mich: 

In  Uay  1855  the  Grand  Rapids  and  South- 
ern Railroad  Company  was  organiced  in  Midi-  . 
igan  tw  the  same  interests  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Grand  Rapids  lo  the  Xadiaoa  State  liae, 
and  consolidated  with  the  hrst  company  in 
September  1855,  forming  Grand  Rapida  and 
Indiana  Compaiv  No.  2.  Upon  this  compai^ 
the  Sute  of  Michigan,  by  an  act  of  14  Ftb. 
conferred  the  lands  granted  to  the  State 
1  Act  of  Congress  3  June  185^  to  aid  in 
railroad   from   Grand 


th« 


Rapids  w  some  point  on  Little  Traverse  Bay. 

In  June  1857  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Macki-  ' 
naw  Railroad  Company  and  tlu  Grand  Rapids 
and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad  Company  were  cre- 
ated and  consoltdated,  forming  GRuid  Rapids  ' 
and  Indiana  Company  No.  3. 

The  firft  13  years  of  the  Ufe  of  this  enter- 
prise ta  replete  with  failures  to  construct  any 
portion  of  its  line  between  Fort  Wwae  and 
Giand  Raptds.  With  the  aid  derived  rrom  the 
bonds  voted  i^  the  dties  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
Grand  Kapids  it  final^  completed  in  Decem- 
ber 1867  the  first  20  miles  of  road  from  Grand' 
Rapids  north  to  Cedar  Springs.  As  early  as 
1860  attd  1361  the  company  had  made  two  mort- 
gages, the  first  to  Secure  $5^)0,000  and  the  sec-  ' 
ond  $4,SOO.O0a 

On  30  Sept.  laee  a  contract  was  entered  into 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  lessee 
of  the  Pittsburpih.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chitago 
Railway,  the  Continental  Improvement  CtMO' 
pany  and  the  Grand  Rafuds  and  Indiana  Rail-  ' 
road  Company,  for  an  issue  of  $8,000,000  7 
per  cent  bonds,  secured  upon  the  lands  and 
road,  running  30  years  from  1  Oct.  1869  — 
$4,000,000  of  which  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway 
Company  and  $4,000,000  nnguaranteed.  With 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  and  the 
proceeds  of  $3,000,000  of  debenture  bMds,  the 
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Traverse  Bay)  in  November  1873.  The  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  as  per  settlement  contract 
was  $10,848,250. 

In  June  1871  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  took  a  lease  for  99  years  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  then  building,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted in  December  1871,  from  Richmond,  Ind.. 
to  Adams  (five  miles  east  of  Fort  Wayne),  86 
miles,  to  be  used  as  an  outlet  south  of  Fort 
Wa^ne  for  the  traffic  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad. 

The  Continental  Improvement  Company, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Traverse  City  Eiafl- 


erse  City  to  Walton  Junction,  26  miles, 
cerober  1872,  and  this  road  was  leased  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company 
for  50  years  frorn  January  1883,  rental  being 
net  earnings,  which  were  e:uaranteed  to  equal 
annual  interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds, 
$250,000. 

In  June  1881  the  Grand  Rapids,  Indiana  and 
Mackinaw  Railroad  Comi^ny  was  organized  in 
the  interest  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  road  from  Bay  View  to  Maddnaw  Oty. 
This  portion  of  the  line  was  open  for  operation 
in  JuV  1882.  This  company  was  consolidated 
with  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Company  (No. 
3)  in  October  1884,  under  the  name  of  Grand 


The  Bay  View,  Little  Traverse  and  Macld- 
tiaw  Railroad  Company,  line  from  Bay  View  to 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  six  miles,  completed  its 
road  in  1882;  was  sold  under  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings in  February  1888,  and  purchased  at 
sale  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company,  which  owned  ail  its  stock  and  bonds. 

The  Mtisk^on,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  was  organized  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
Company  in  February  1886.  The  road  was 
completed  from  Muskegon  to  Grand  Rapids,  37 
miles,  in  December  1886,  and  leased  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company 
for  99  years  from  time  of  its  completion,  June 
1886,  rental    being  net  earnings,   which  were 

Cranteed  by  the  lessee  to  be  equal  to  the 
d  charges  (interest  on  $75(^000  5  per  cent 
bonds),  and  20  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  of 
all  business  interchanged;  but  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  earmngs  forced  the  sale  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  under 
foreclosure  10  June  1896. 

A  new  company  was  organized  as  the  (^and 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway  Company,  was  in- 
corporated in  Indiana  ana  Michigan  in  July 
1896,  and  commenced  operation  of  the  road  1 
Aug.  1896,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $6,000.00a 
Of  this,  $4,291,000  was  exchanged  for  third 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,- and  $l,5(K),7O0  for 
debts,  and  also  provided  for  a  second  mortgage 
of  $5,000,000  (2  per  cent  first  year.  3  per  cent 
.  two  years  and  4  per  cent  thereafter),  of  which 
$3,9C^,00D  were  exchanged  for  second  mortgage 
bonds  and  certain  debts  of  the  old  company; 
the  remainder  held  in  treasniy  for  necessary 
betterments  to  the  property  in  its  then  depleted 
condition. 

By  economical  management  and  wise  ex- 


penditures for  betterments  and  addilioiu,  tbc 
company  was  enabled  to  make  a  sliglit  rettfm 
in  the  s^pe  of  dividends  to  its  aharchtJders, 
first  in  1900,  beginning  with  1  pei  cent  and  now 
paying  3  per  cent;  but  is  confronted  t^  lUtb 
hostile  legislation  in  Michigan,  both  in  the  re> 
duction  of  its  passenger  lares  and  increased 
taxation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  lerioui' 
question  whether  it  can  continue  the  mall  re- . 
turn  to  those  who  fumisbed.  the  capital,  lo  long 
in  advance  of  its  needs,  to  dereloii  wettera 
Michigan  and  northern  Indiana.    Dividttid  of 

3  per  cent  was  continued  until  April  1910,  since, 
woen  no  dividends  have  been  paid. 

GRAND  REMOHSTRANCB,  a  document 
of  protest  against  misgovernmenl,  drawn  up 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  22  Nov.  1641  and 
presented  to  Charles  I  of  England  rin  1  Dee. 

1641.  The  causes  leading  up  to  this  written 

firotest  were  many,  and  its  passage,  by  a  ma- 
ority  of  11,  by  the  House  after  a  long,  stormy 
debate,  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  out- 
break of  rd>ellion  in  Ireland,  and  also  die  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Scot- 
land. The  Puntan  leaders  had  become  dls-' 
gusted  with  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  the  king 
with  the  Ear]  of  Montrose,  and  in  this  docu- 
ment the  grievances  were  set  forth  in  such  a 
manner  tMt  they  were  in  fact  an  indicrmmt 
of  the  whole  goverwnental  policy  of  tfie  king. 
The  imprisonment  of  members  of  Parliament 
without  cause,  .the  bitieting  of  soldiers,  the 
high-handed  methods  of  ine  Star  Chamber, 
High  Commission  and  the  Coimcil  of  the 
North,  the  excessive  abuses  of  the  commercial 
monopolies  and  the  unwarranted  extension  of 
the  royal  forests,  as  well  as  other  minor  grlev- 
ances,  in  all  204  sections,  were  the  points  dis- 
cussed in  the  manifesto.  In  it  were  also  adied 
the  appointment  of  new  ministers,  and  that  to 
a  syndd  of  learned  divines  be  given  the  task 
of  Church  reform.  King  Charles  ridiculed  the 
document  when  it  was  presented  for  his  oon»d- 
eration ;  on  10  December  gave  an  indirect  reply 
to  the  criticisms  contained  therein  in  shape  ot  a 
proclamation  on  religion;  on  15  December  it  was 
published;  on  23  December  answered  the  peti- 
tion in  an  extremely  evasive  manner;  on  3  Jan. 

1642,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  im^Kadied . 
the  leaders  in  the  Commons  who  were  most 
opposed  to  him,  and  who  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  the  pass^e  o£  the  document;  and  on 

4  January,  attended  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
went  down  in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  invaded  the  House  in  an  attempt  lo  arrest 
five  of  its  members.  Consult  Gardiner's  'Con- 
stitutional Documents'    (Oxford  1889). 

GRAND  RIVER,  tributary  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  norlhweat- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  flows  south  by  west  into  the 
Slate  of  Utah  to  lat.  40°  39,  and  then  al- 
most directly  south  to  35°  40^,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Green  River  (q.v.)  to  form  the  Colo- 
rado. Its  length  is  almost  400  miles.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Dolores  and  GunniacML 
There  arc  many  deep  canyons  along  its  course 
through  the  mountains,  and  although  much  of 
the  valley  land  is  fertile,  but  few  settlements 
have  as  yet  been  made, 

GRAND  RIVER,  in  lAbrador,  is  the 
largest  river  in  this  section  of  British  Amer- 
ica which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocewv '  It 
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riaes  in  the  Labrador  Hi^Uxnd*,  in  Ashwaoipj 
Lake.  Its  course,  which  is  sotKhward,  is  about 
350  miles  in  length,  flowing  partly  through  a 
mountainous  region  and  through  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  finding  iis  outlet  in  Hamilton  Inlet. 
The  Canadian  Geological  Survey  of  1894  gives 
the  first  reliable  descriptions  of  ihis  river  and 
the  adjacent  country.     See  Gband  Falls. 

GRAND  RIVER,  Mich.,,  has  its  rise  in 
Jackson  County,  flows  north  and  west  in  an 
irregular  course  £ot  about  one-half  its  dis' 
tance,  then  west  by  north  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Its  whole  length  is  nearly  300  miles,  although  a 
ditect  line  from  its  source  to  its  mooth  is  only 
aboM  100  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Grand 
Haven,  at  its  mouth,  to  Grand  Rapids,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles.  Above  Grand  Ra^ds  there 
is  a  fall  of  IS  feet  in  one  mile,  which  yields 
excellent  water  power. 

GRAND  RIVER,'Uo.,  formed  hy  the  con< 
fluence  of  its  Middle,  East  and  Wei.1  forks  in 
Gentry  County.  It  flows  southeast  through 
several  counties,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles, 
into  the  Missouri  River  at  Brunswick,  Mo. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  BAY,  an  extension 
of_  Lake  Micb^an  projecting  into  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  named  from  Grand  Traverse 
County,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  south. 
The  southern  part  of  the  bay  is  divided  into 
two  arms  by  Prcogenise  Point,  the  western  arm 
being  bounded  by  Leelenau  County  and  the 
eastern  arm  by  Antrim  County. 

GRAND  TRIANON.    See  Tbiahoh. 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
COMPANY.  This  Canadian  company  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament, 24  Oct.  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  Moncton,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick,  to  some  suitable  port 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  the  joint  enterprise  of 
the  Canadian  government  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  The  route  of  the  line  from  Monclon 
to  Quebec  runs  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Stale  of  Maine  ^  from  Quebec  the  line  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  bound' 
ary  line  between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  aouth  of  and  near  Lake  Abittibi,  iheilce 
in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  direction  pass- 
ing to  the  north  of  Lake  Nipigon,  to  a  point  in 
die  city  of  Winnipeg,  thence  westerly  passing 
■Edmonton,  and  on  through  the  Rodo"  Moun- 
tains to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Cana- 
dian government,  the  latter  undertook  to  build 
the  section  from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  lease  it  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Company  for  a  period  of  50  years  at  ren- 
tal of  3  per  cent  on  cost  of  construction.  For  the 
first  seven  years  the  company  vras  to  be  subject 
to  payment  of  working  expenses  only  (the  gov- 
ernment waiving  the  rental).  For  the  remainder 
of  the  period,  the  company  pays  rental'  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  on  liie  cost  of  construction, 
except  that  in  the  event  the  company  fails  to 
earn  the  rental  due  for  the  first  three  years,  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  seven  years  during  which 
the  company  pays  no  rental  (the  8lh.  9th  and 
10th  years  of  the  lease),  then  the  rental  so  un- 
paid shall  be  added  to  the  capital  account  and 
interest  paid  thereon  at  the  same  rate  — 3  per 
cent 


On  the  Hcctioa  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  CoMt 
the  Canadian  govemtnem  guaranteed  for  50 
years  the  payment  of-  75  per  cent  of  the  piinci* 
pal  and  interest  of  aa  issue  of  bonds  not  ex* 
ceeding  $13,000  a  mile  for  the  prairie  portion 
(Winnipeg  to  the  foot-liills  of  tbe  Rodcy  Moun- 
tains, a  distaace  of  about  1,200  miles)  and 
guaranteed  for  three-fourlhs  of  the  cost  of 
the  tection  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
runainii^  25  per  cent  is  guaranteed  by  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada.  The 
Grand  Trulik  Pacific  R«ilway  is  to  provide  the 
equiimtent  for  the  entire  line.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  fijud  at  $45,000,000,  of  whidl 
$20,000,000  is  preferred  stock.  The  $25,000,000 
of  common  stock  is  held  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada. 

The  railways  — although  located  in  a  more 
northerly  latitude  than  any  of  the  existing 
transcontinental  lines — passes  through  a  tern* 
tory  in  a  lower  altitude,  considerably  lessening 
the  cost  of  operation.  The  line  crosses  the 
extensive  region  of  the  Canadian  northwest 
which  is  enormously  rich  in  apriculturaJ  and 
mineral  products,  at  or  about  latitude  55°.  The 
distances  are  as  follows;  Moncton  to  Winni- 
peg, 1,994  miles;  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert; 
1,746  miles. 

Receints  on  the  Grand  Trimk  Pacific  for 
year  ended  30  June  1916  were:  Paseenger*. 
$1,029,580;  freight,  $4,959,573;  operating  tgc- 
penses,  $5,902343. 

Construction,  howeyer,  proved  very  ex- 
pensive, the  endeavor  to  establish  low  grades 
which  would  permit  maxitnum  train  loads  tt> 
be  hauled  causing  greater  expense  to  be  in- 
curred than  in  the  coDStmcdDn  of  eitiier  the 
Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Canadian  Northern.  The 
line  was  completed  7  April  1914,  at  a  point  375 
miles  east  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  through 
sleeping  car  and  fre^ht  service  began  2  Sept 
1914.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  tbe  company 
to  operate  the  line  with  any  hope  of  financial 
success,  the  eastern  section,  from  Winnipeg  to 
Moncton,  a  distance  of  1,994  miles,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Canadian  government  in  1915,  and 
if  now  operated  as  part  of  the  government  rail- 
ways. (See  National  Tkanscontuieotai, 
Railway).  In  1916  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company  requested  the  government  to 
take  over  the  Hne  from  Winnipeg  to  Prince 
Rupert,  but  this  proposal  was  declined.  An 
o5er  by  the  government  to  "advance  by  way  of 
loan  sufficient  money  to  supply  aity  deficiency 
in  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  a  period  of 
(say)  five  years,'  was  met  by  a  declination  on 
the  part  of  the  company  to  accumulate  further- 
liabilities. 

GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
OP  CANADA.  An  international  system  of 
railways  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Chicago,  111.,  traversing  the  Slates  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  in  Canada  and  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
system  (including  leased  and  controlled  lines) 
now  comprises  S,3S2  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
about  1,000  miles  of  the  main  lines  are  douTile- 


and  (from  Hamilton)~to  Niagara  FallsT    The 
Grand   Trunk    Railway  Company   was, -incoi^       i 
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porated  10  Nov.  18S2,  by  act  of  Parliament  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  ihe  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  operating  as  a  unit  various  sec- 
tions of  railway  then  built,  or  in  course  of  con' 
atruction.  The  section  between  Portland,  Me,, 
and  Montreal,  Quebec,  was  opened  in  1S53,  and 
the  section  Montreal,  Quebec,  to  Sarnia,  On- 
tario, via  Toronto  and  Stratford,  and  the 
branch  from  Richmond,  Quebec,  to  Point  Levi, 
Quebec,  the  same  year.  In  1863  the  line  from 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  com- 

Eleted,  thus  providing  a  through  route  between 
letroit,  Mich.,  and  Portland.  Me.  In  1880  the 
line  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  to  Chicago,  Hi., 
was  completed  and  ooencd  tor  traffic. 

In  18^  the  Grand  Trunk  acquired  control  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  extend- 
ing from  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to  Windsor, 
Ontario,  with  several  branches  north  and  south 
oE  the  main  line,  and  also  the  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  whose  line  ex- 
tended from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.  In  1883  the  Midland  Railway  of  Canada 
was  acquired,  which  included  the  branches  north 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  tnain  line,  extend- 
ing from  Belleville  to  Peterboro,  Haliburton  and 
Midland,  in  Ontario. 

In  1883  an  amalgamation  was  effected  with 
the  Northern  and  North  Western  System  of 
railways  extending  from  Port  Dover  and  Ham- 
ilton to  Collingwood,  Meaford  and  Nipissing 
Junction,  thus  completing  a  network  of  railways 
under  one  management,  reachitig  every  town 
and  village  of  importance  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Ontario,  and  forming  the  consolidation 
of  lines  now  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railroad  and  its  leased 
lines,  aggregating  a  total  of  536  miles,  is  also 
controlled  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

The  Canada  Atlantic  Railwajr,  extending 
from  Swanton,  Vt,  to  Ottawa,  Ontario,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  and  Parrv  Sound,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1905,  and  in  1914  it 
was  merged  in  the  system.  The  Canada  At- 
lantic Transit  Company,  operating  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Parry  Sound  to  Fort  William, 
Duluth,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  A  car  ferry  sys- 
tem is  also  operated  between  Windsor  and  De- 
troit. Milwaukee  and  Grand  Haven  and  Coburg, 
Ontario,  and  Charlotte,  the  port  of  Rochester. 
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capacity  of  the  latter  being  2,500,000  bushelt. 
Seagoing  vessels  can  dock  at  any  stage  of  the 
tide,  and  trains  can  be  run  alongside  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  At  Montreal  the  elevator  ca- 
pacity owned  by  the  company  is  2,250,000  bush- 
els, while  at  the  various  take  ports  reached  by 
the  company,  viz.,  Midland,  Collingwood,  Mea- 
lord,  Godench,  Parry  Sound  and  Point  Edward, 
there  are  lar^e  transfer  and  storage  elevators 
with  a  combined  capacity  oi  about  5,000,000 
bushels. 

Several  engineering  works  of  considerable 
magtiitude  are  numbered  among[  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  company,  those  particularly  worthy 
of  mention  being;  (I)  The  Victoria  Tubular 
Bridge  across  uie  Saint  Lawrence  River  at 
Montreal,  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  origi- 
nally opened  for  traffic  in  1860  by  the  late 
King  Edward  VII.  then  Prince  of  Walei. 
This  bridge  cost  ?7,000,000.  In  1897-98  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  is 
now  a  modem  <^>en  truss  double-track  structure, 
having  carriageways  and  foot  walks  on  each 
side,  and  is  known  as  the  Victoria  JuUlee 
Bridge.  (2t  The  Niagara  Falls  double-track 
steel  arch  Dridge  spannin^g  the  gorge,  con^• 
Dieted  in  1897,  and  replacing  the  old  original 
Suspension    Bridge,    which    was    for    over   40 

¥»rs    a    landmark    to    travelers  and    tourists, 
his  is  the  largest  single-arch  railway  and  ve- 
hicle bridge  in  the  world,  having  a  clear  spam 


N.  Y,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  iron  single-track  trusses  across  the 
main  river  and  harbor  at  Black  Rock,  opened 
for  traffic  in  1873.  This  bridge  was  entirdy  re- 
constructed in  1901,  and  is  now  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  heaviest  loads.  (4)  The  Saint  Clair 
Tunnel,  under  the  Saint  Clair  River  from  Sar- 
nia, Ontario,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  a  distance 
of  [WO  and  a  quarter  miles,  commenced  Novem- 
ber 1888 ;  finished  August  1890.  The  lenjr^  . 
of  the  actual  tunnel  under  the  river  is  6^026 
feel ;  interior  diameter,  20  feel, 

For  the  year  ending  30  June  1915,  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  proper 
were  $36,456,217,  of  which  the  freight  receipu 
were  $23,714,813,  and  passenger  receipts  $12,- 
199,082.  The  operating  expenses  were  $27,- 
634,801,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $8322,136. 
The  equipment  includes  1,044  locomotives, 
l,0ed  passenger  cars  and  39,064  freight  cars. 

GRAND  WASH  CLIFFS.  In  the  Colo. 
rado  Plateau  in  Arizona,  the  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  nearly  horizontal.  They  are  cut,  how- 
ever, by  several  very  large  faults  with  a  gen- 
eral north-south  trend  along  most  of  which 
the  west  side  has  dropped  many  feet  with  re- 
spect to  the  east.  The  faults  are  comparatively 
recent  and  erosion  has,  therefore,  not  yet  planed 
away  the  scraps;  so  that  tfaey  ^ow  long  lines 
of  cliffs  facing  west    The  most  noted  of  tbcte 
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GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE,  a  clause  in 

the  constitutions  of  some  Southern  States 
which  provides  that  the  law  of  disfranchisement 
by  means  of  an  ethicational  qualification  shall 
not  apply  to  white  illiterate  voters  whose  fathers 
or  grandfathers  had  been  voters  before  1867. 
A  great  majority  of  negro  voters  are  disfran- 
chised by  means  of  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion, hut  the  grandfather  clause  applies  only 

CRAHDISSIMES,  The,  by  George  W. 
Cable.  No  one  has  ap;>roache(]  Geoige  W. 
Cable  in  portraying  and  interpretinE  the  chann 
of  ^ctureeque  New  Orleans.  After  scoring 
■  bnlUant  success  in  his  first  volutne  of  short 
Stories,  <01d  Creole  Days.*  he  undertook  the 
more  ambitious  task  of  writiog  the  novel,  'The 
Grandissimes.'  The  setting  is  the  old  Spanish- 
and~French  city  that  centered  about  the  Rue 
Royale  —  "a  long,  narrowiiK  perspective  of 
arcades,  lattices,  balconies,  dormer  windows. 
low,  tiled  roofs,  red  and  wrinkled,  huddled 
down  into  their  own  shadows.  .  .  .  The 
human  Hfe  which  dotted  the  view  displayed  a 
variety  of  tints  and  costumes  such  as  a  painter 
would  be  s^ad  to  take  just  as  he  found  them.» 
If  the  scene  of  action  shifts,  it  is  to  some  his- 
toric building  like  the  Cabillo,  or  the  cathedral, 
or  a  stately  mansion  situated  on  the  outlying 
bayous  that  then  infested  the  suburbs. 

The   historic   setting   is    that   of    the   early 

Ein  of  the  19th  century  when  the  Americans 
d  come  into  possession  of  the  cit\^  and  State. 
Agricola  Fusilier,  the  representative  of  the 
proud  families  of  the  old  rigime,  struggles 
Mniewhat  tragically  against  the  new  order 
represented  by  the  Americans  and  others  with 
more  modem  ideas.  Honor*  Grandissiine,  the 
more  progressive  member  of  the  Grandissime 
family,  had  been  educated  in  Paris,  where  he 
trad  caught  something  of  the  revolutionary 
ideas  that  were  remaking  modem  life.  He 
makes  the  inexcusable  mistake  of  "fioing  over 
to  the  enemy."  which  phrase  meant,  in  the  Ian- 
mage  of  the  reacrionaries,  'affiliation  with 
Americans  in  matters  of  business  and  of  gov- 
enuncnt,  the  exchange  of  social  amenities  with 
a  race  of  upstarts."  It  implied  a  craven  con- 
sent *to  sutmiit  the  sacredest  prejudices  of  our 
fathers  to  the  newfangled  measuring-rods  of 
pert  ^d  imported  theories  upon  moral  and 
political  theories.* 

There  are  many  other  types  of  characters, 
notably  the  descendants  of  the  De  Grapions,  a 
charmmg  mother  and  her  dsugliter,  of  the 
Creole  type  without  the  social  prejudices  of 
their  clan  and  in  a  sense  the  victims  of  the 
social  ideas  that  had  prevailed.  There  are  alt 
sorts  of  negro  types;  Bras-Couoi,  a  former 
African  king  and  now  a  slave ;  Clemence,  the 
pedler,  who  goes  through  the  streets  singing 
the  African  foBc'Songs  with  a  sort  of  weird  in- 
cantation; and  the  two  molattoes,  Falmyre  and 
■the  free  man  of  color,'  who  bears  the  same 
name  as  his  white  counterpart,  Honor*  Gran- 
disrime.  These  last  two  characters  have  naught 
in  common  with  die  members  of  the  race  to 
whom  they  are  linked  by  reaion  of  the  slightest 
tincture  of  nevro  blood,  and  yet  (hey  are  shut 
om  from  alt  the  privileges  and  possibilities  of 
the  white  race.       At  the  end  they  disappear 


mysterionply    from    New   Orleans  and   go    to 
France  to  end  their  tragic  careers. 

To  these  various  types  must  be  added  one 
Y^o  is  for  a  long  time  an  outsider  —  Joseph 
Frowenfeld,  a  German  immigrant  with  scien- 
tific training  suiBcient  to  make  him  the  pros- 
perous owner  of  a  drugstore,  and  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  modem  intellectual  and  social 
ideas  to  make  him  a  disinterested  critic  of  die 
ejdsting  order  in  hii  adopted  city.  In  fact,  he 
is  a  sort  of  chorus  throu^  whom  the  author 
own  views.  He  is  told  by  the 
__  of  the  old  regime  that  he  must 
'ith  the  ideas  of  the  community  in 
mind,  in  taste,  in  conversation.  He  docs  not 
do  so,  but  gradually  wins  to  himself  all  the 
more  progressive  types  of  the  novel,  and  es- 
pecially the  love  of  the  chamung  daughter  of  a 
distin^^iished   Creole   family. 

Aside  from  the  setting  and  characters,  the 
interest  of  the  novel  centres  in  this  interpreta- 
tion of  a  vanished  social  order.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  as  to  whether  the  author 
rightly  and  justly  portrays  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  and  still  more  as  to  bis  views  of  tne 
negro  problem.  It  seems  as  if,  in  his  sense  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  free  people  of  color  under 
the  old  order  end  the  suggestion  that  the  same 
injustice  stiU  prevails  now  that  slavery  has 
passed  away,  he.  becomes  in  the  novel  less  of 
the  pure  artist  that  he  was  in  his  first  volume 
and  more  of  the  propagandist  that  he  was  in  a 
later  book,  "The  Siftnt  South,'  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  justice  of  these  criticisms, 
the  novel  remains  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  in  American  fiction  and  ayery  sug' 
gestive,  if  not  convincing,  contribution  to  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  races. 

Edwin  Mi  us. 

ORAHDLBIXfE,  Mich^  dty  in  Eaton 
Cotmty,  on  thi  Grand  River  and  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroad,  14  miles  northwest  of  Lan- 
sing.. The  manufactures  are  Hour,  canned 
goods,  sewer-pipe,  conduits  and  tile,  furniture 
and  foundrv  products;  and  its  trade  is  in  its 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  agricultural  country.  Coat  and 
fire  clay  arc  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
city  is  popular  as  a  summer  resort.     Pop.  2,893. 

GRANDPRB,  grafi-pr5',  Canada,  village  in 
Kings  Connty,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railroad,  15  miles 
northwest  of  Windsor  by  rail.  The  Grandpr* 
D)4ce  and  Long  Island  lie  between  it  and  Minas 
Baain.  Longfellow's  poem,  'Evangeline,'  has 
made  famous  Uiis  village  and  the  country  * 
around.  In  1755  the  French  settlers  living 
here  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  Britiui 
soldiers.  Fop.  40a  (See  Nova  Scotia).  Con- 
sult Eaton,  'Acadian  Legends  and  Lyrics' 
(1889);  'Acadian  Ballads'  (1905);  Swan.  H. 
K.,  'Nature  in  Acadia'    (London  1911). 

GRANBT,  grd-ni',  FranEoia  HarhlS, 
French  painter:  6.  Aix,  in  Provence,  I77S;  d. 
there,  21  Nov.  1849.  After  studyintr  under  Con- 
stantin  and  David,  in  1802  he  went  to  Rome, 
spending  much  of  his  life  there.  He  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  painter  of  architectural 
subjects,  thou^  no  small  number  of  his  works 
are  historical.  He  was  appointed  custodian  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Louvre  in  1826,  and  upon 
his  death  bequeathed  his  foriune  to  his  native 
dty  for  the  election  and  maintenance  of  a 
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museum  there.  The  most  famous  of  his  works 
are  'Interieur  de  I'eglise  des  Caifuchins  i 
Rome'  (1819)-  "EngUse  souterraine  d'Assise' 
(1823)  ;  <Le  Tasse  visite  dans  sa  prison  par 
Montaigne';  and  'Prise  d'habit  au  couvent  dc 
Saint-Claire  k  Rome.' 

GRANGE.    See  Guhgers. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  Scotland,  police  bui^ 
parish  and  seaport  of  southeast  Stirlingshire, 
situated  close  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Forth  and  Oyde  Canal,  and 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Falkirk.  Its 
large  docks  are  owned  by  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way Company,  and  it  has  a  harbor  and  graving 
dock.  The  principal  industries  iie  shipbuild- 
ing, saw  milling  and  coal  mining,  while  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  brick  and  tile 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  ex- 
ports are  mainly  coal,  iron  and  machinery ;  im- 
ports, (^estufFs,  iron  ore,  marf^rine  and  pit 
props.  Steamer  services  are  maintained  with 
London,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  of  police  burgh  10^19. 

GRANGER,  grati'j^r,  Prancia,  American 
politician:  b.  Suffield,  Conn.,  1792;  d.  1868.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gideon  Granger  (q.v.).  Gradu- 
ated from  Vale  in  1811,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  1814,  was  elected  from  Ontario 
County  to  the  Stale  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1825,  was  re-elected  in  1826  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Protectionist  conven- 
tion. He  was  prominent  in  the  anti-Masonic 
movement  of  the  time.  In  1834  he  was  a  lead- 
ing candidate  of  the  newly  organized  Whigs 
tor  the  nomination  for  governor,  and  in  1834 
and  1838  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1841 
became  Postmaster-General  in  President  Har- 
rison's Cabinet.  He  sat  again  in  Congress  in 
1841-42,  led  the  stampede  of  the  Whig  conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  in  1850,  a^d  in  1861  was  a 
member  of  the  Peace  convention  held  at  Wash- 
ington. 

GRANGER,  Gideon,  American  politician : 
b.  Suflield,  Conn.,  19  July  1767 ;  d.  31  Dec.  1822. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1787.  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  He 
had  an  acdve  part  in  establishing  the  Conliecti- 
cut  school  fund,  and  in  1801  President  Jefferson 
appointed  him  Postmaster-Gieneral.  He  retained 


he  nevertheless  opposed.  He  was  consequently 
displaced  in  1814,  soon  after  Madison's  second 
inauguration.  He  then  removed  to  Caaandai- 
gua,  N.  Y.,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  New  York  in  1819.  He  promoted  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  gave  1,000  acres  to 
further  the  constructicn  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

GRANGER,  Gordon,  American  soldier: 
b.  New  York,  1821 ;  d.  Santa  Fi,  N.  M.,  10  Jan. 
1876.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
Stales  Military  Academy  in  184S,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  daring  the 
Civil  War  was  appointed,  in  1862,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Kentucky,  with  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers,  was  prominent  at 
Chickamauga,  commanded  a  division  at  Fort 
Gaines  (Ala.)  (1864),  and  the  13th  Army 
corps  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan.  Brevetted 
major-general  for  the  capture  of  these  forts,  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteers  in  1S66;  in 


that  year  was  promoted  to  be  ctoloacl,  and 
afterward  was  commander  of  the  district  of 
New  Mexico. 

GRANGER,  Jamei,  English  writer  and 
print  collector:  b.  Shaston,  Dorset,  in  1723;  d. 
Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  IS  April  1776.  He 
studied  for  a  time  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford 
took  holy  orders,  and  was  assigned  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Shiplake.  After  a  long  pastorate  there 
he  went  on  a  tour  through  Holland,  in  1773. 
He  wrote  'A  Biographical  History  of  England 
.  .  .  with  a  preface  showing  the  utilin  of 
a  collection  of  engraved  portraits,  etc.'  (1769). 
By  1824  his  works  had  received  enough  addi- 
tions  t«  make  six  volumes.  In  1806  ibc  Rev. 
Mark  Noble  edited  another  edition  of  his 
works,  and  since  then  several  editions  of  his 
works,  together  with  additions  by  other  authors, 
have  appeared.  The  putting  in  of  blank  leaves 
into  a  book  for  the  insertion  of  portraits  cut 
out  of  other  works  is  called,  after  htm,  "Gran- 


GRANGBR,    Robert    Seaman,   American 

soldier:  b.  Zanesville,  Ohio,  24  May  1816;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  25  April  1894.  A  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (1838), 
he  served  in  the  Seminole,  Mexican  and  Civil 
wars,  and  in  the  last  named  was  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  ia  I862-6S.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  commanded  the  military  district  of 
northern  Alabama,  in  1864,  in  the  same  year 
defended  Decatur  against  Hood,  and  in  1865, 
during  the  occupation  commanded  northern 
Alabama.  In  this  latter  year  he  was  made 
major-general  and  later  on  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  11th  Infantry.  In  1871  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  full  colonel. 

GRANGER  CASES  (said  by  Justice  Fidd 
during  the  trial  to  be  the  popular  term  outside 
for  the  whole  group;  but  only  as  beit%  in  the 
fanners'  interest,  not  because  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  or  any  of  its  lodges  as  such,  had 
anything  to  do  wiUi  them),  six  cases  decided  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  October 
term,  1876,  all  bearing  on  the  same  point  and 
decided  on  the  same  principles.  They  were 
Munn  v.  Illinois ;  Chicago.  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company  t.  Iowa;  Peik  V. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad 
Company  v.  Ackley;  Winona  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroad  Company  v.  Blake;  and  Stone  v.  Wis- 
consin. The  first,  whose  decision  ruled  the 
others  and  was  given  at  much  the  greatest 
length,  was  to  test  whether  the  act  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  25  April  1871,  to  regulate  pub- 
lic warehouses  and  the  inspection  and  handling 
of  grain,  was  constitutional  The  case  was  an 
extreme  one;  the  act  was  passed  for  ware- 
houses only  in  "cities  of  over  100,000  people* 
(Chicago),  and  was  therefore  a  special  dis- 
crimination; it  laid  a  host  of  minute,  costly 
and  laborious  impositions  on  warehousemen 
and  elevator  owners,  and  obliged  them  to  puh- 
hsb  daily  in  the  newspapers  a  table  of  the 
charges  made  the  previous  year,  which  must 
not  be  increased  during  the  current  year  — 
therefore,  of  course,  never,  as  each  year  wts  a 
canon  for  the  next.  The  raurt  decided  that, 
according  to  immemorial  common  law,  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  regulate  the  use  of 
property  for  the  public  good^  and  to  fix  tnaxi- 
nium  charges  lor  ptAlic  services  of  those  with 
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whom  the  ppblic  has  no  choice  but  to  deal. 
Such  reflations  were  never  supposed  to  de- 
prive private  owners  of  their  property,  but  the 
devotion  of  property  to  a  use  in  which  the 
{Miblic  has  an  interest  subjects  it  pro  ianto  to 
public  control.     In  other  words,  the  public  is  a 

Ertner  in  public  corporations.  The  forms  of 
w  may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  tfie  legisla- 
tive body,  so  long  as  they  only  give  new  effect 
to  old  provisions.  And  warehouses  exclusively 
within  one  State  may  be  regulated  by  State 
legislation,  even  though  their  business  involves 
interstate  relations.  Justice  Field  made  a  pow- 
erful dissenting  argument,  concurred  in  by  Jus- 
'tice  Strong,  on  the  srouod  that  the  legislature 
had  no  right  to  meddle  with  private  business, 
and  it  was  simply  giving  that  body  the  power 
to  confiscate  [M'ivate  property,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  The  railroad  cases  were  all 
f^inst  the  power  of  the  States  uuder  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  maxitnuro  transportation  rates. 
The  decisions  were  the  same  in  essence,  but  the 
court  declined  to  pronounce  that  the  roads 
would  forfeit  their  charter  if  they  disobeyed 
the  law,  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  Constitutioa  The  division  of  the  court 
was  the  same;  and  Justice  Field  again  stated 
the  case  for  the  companies.  It  was,  that  the 
charters  of  the  roads  were  constitutional,  and 
the  right  to  reasonable  compensation  was  the 
essential  feature  of  the  grant;  that  what  was 
reasonable  was  a  question  for  the  judges  and 
not  the  legislature  to  determine.  Such  regula- 
tion of  fares  as  would  take  from  a  company 
the  power  to  meet  its  just  obligations  was  ille- 

SI,  and  only  the  courts  could  determine  the 
cts ;  this,  therefore,  was  taking  away  private 
property  without  process  of  law.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  limits  of  legislative  power 
over  corporations  places  them  at  the  mercy  of 
every  legislative  majority.  It  makes  all  busi- 
ness public  business,  and  practically  destroys 
all  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution.    Consult 

"Am.    ■  "         ■ - 


GRANGERS  (0.  Fr.  graunge,  Med.  Latb 
granea,  a  place  to  store  grain,  granum),  the 
popular  name  for  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a 
secret  association  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. In  1866  the  government  sent  O.  H.  Kel- 
ley  (on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) to  inspect  and  report  on  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  and  suggest  means  of 
improving  ihem;  he  found  them  very  wretched, 
and  the  farmers  poor,  backward  and  disinte- 
grated. Considering  orgardzation  the  first 
requisite  for  self-defense,  and  for  securing 
ilnproved  methods  and  needed  legislation,  he, 
with  six  others,  formed  in  December  1867  the 
National  Grange  (Farm)  of  Patrons  of  Indus- 
try. Only  fanners  could  be  members ;  but 
their  women  were  admitted  both  to  member- 
ship and  office.  The  machinery  was  like  that 
of  other  secret  societies;  the  local  bodies  were 
called  granges,  and  each  State  had  its  State 
grange.  There  were  four  "degrees"  in  local 
granges,  one  in  State  f'Pomona.')  and  two 
m  national  f«Flora»  and  «Ceres»).  For  the  first 
four  years  the  growth  was  slow;  in  1872  it  le- 
gan   to   spread  rapidly,  in   a  year  ! 


no  part  in  political  work,  nominaticfflS,  or  dis- 
cussions, and  as  an  order  it  had  none,  but  the 
members  could  not  be  expected  to  neglect  the 
very  ol^ect  of  its  existence,  and  almost  imme- 
diately they  be^n  work  against  railroad  rates 
and  discriminations,  trusts,  'futures,'  oleomar- 

Srine,  etc.,  besides  forming  the  chief  part  of 
:  great  movement  against  hard  money  (sec 
Greenback  Party)— in  all  of  which  their  or- 
ganization, and  the  consequent  bid  for  their 
support  from  political  parties,  aided  them  enor- 
mously. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
"granger*  has  become  a  typical  adjective  for 
all  mea.3urcs  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  farmers,  or  of  which 
they  form  ihe  chief  support,  the  word  having 
the  sanction  of  (he  highest  court  {see  Geanges 
Cases).  The  Department  of  Agricultnre  as 
a  Calwet  office,  the  act  for  founding  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  Interstate  Q)mmerce 
Bureau  are  among  the  more  legitimate  fruits 
of  the  order;  others  are  the  subject  of  mudi 
dillerence  of  opinion.  It  has  also  done  much 
to  form  co-operative  societies,  and  attempted 
to  make  the  grain-elevator  system  a  portion  of 
it.  The  political  element,  however,  was  dis- 
crediting the  whole  movement  by  its  excesses 
and  ill  judgment,  and  finally  took  separate 
shape  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Populist 
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social 
id  industrial  influence.  The  farmers  move- 
ment had  a  membership  of  about  800,000  in 
1874;  but  this  had  almost  doubled  itself  in  the 
following  year,  due  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  National  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance and  Industrial  Union  organized  in  18S9 
was  largely  confined  to  the  South  where  it 
gained  considerable  strength.  The  National 
Farmers'  Convention  held  in  Saint  Louis  in 
1890  claimed  to  represent  a  membership  of 
over  5,000,000  farmers.  In  1892  a  large  part  of 
the  grange  organisation  strength  went  to 
swell  the  Populist  party,  which,  in  the  presi- 
dential   election   of    thai   year,   cast    1,041,021 

GRANITE,  an  tmstratified  rock,  normally 
consisting  of  three  simple  minerals,  feldspar, 
quartz  and  mica,  or,  in  Dana's  nomenclature, 
of  orthoclase,  quarti  and  mics.  Granite,  in 
which  the  mica  is  the  variety  biotite,  is  called 
iHotite  granite ;  if  mnsconite,  it  is  named  mus- 
conite  granite ;  if  much  homblenae  is  present, 
it  is  called  hornblende  granite.  It  is  an  'igne- 
ous' rock  of  "plutonic"  type,  having  originated 
beneath  the  surface  under  high  pressure.  Like 
surface  volcanic  rocks  it  has  been  fused  and 
afterward  cooled;  but  it  does  not,  like  them, 
comprehend  tuffs  and  breccias,  etc.,  but  as- 
sumes a  crystalline  texture,  destitute  of  pores. 
or  cellular  cavities  to  which  gases  entanglea 
in  lava  or  any  such  rock  give  rise.  Its  coarse 
crystallinity  is  due  lat^ely  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  cooled  very  slowly  deep  within  the  earth, 
giving  plenty  of  time  for  complete  crystals  to 
form.  A  proof  of  its  igneous  origin  is  that  it 
has  in  many  places  broken  through  ordinary 
sedimentary  or  metamorphic  strata,  sending 
dikes  (q.v.)  through  them  in  various  directions. 
It  rarely,  however,  overtops  or  caps  them,  as 
if  coming  up  molten  through  a  crater  it  had 
overflowed  them  above.  It  is  of  all  ages,  some 
granite  in  the  Alps  having  broken  up  Arou^ 
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the  strata  during  Tertiary  times,  while  large 
bodies  of  it  are  known  of  Precambrian 
A^e.  Granite  is  o£  much  economic  value  ae  a 
building  stone.  The  production  of  granite  in 
the  United  States  in  1914  was  valued  at  $20,- 
028,919.  The  leading  States  in  its  production 
were  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
Delaware.    See  Geology  ;  Rocks. 

GRANITE  CITY,  III,,  city  in  Madison 
County,  near  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis,  the  Wabash  and  several 
other  railroads.  It  contains  a  public  hospital 
and  has  iron  and  steel  works,  tinplate  works, 
granite- ware  manufactories,  bridge  works,  a 
sheet-lead  mill  and  a  refinery  for  corn-prod- 
ucts. In  1914  there  were  39  establishments  in 
operation  with  an  a^regate  capital  of  $18,867,- 
000.  and  giving  employment  to  S.658  persons. 
The  salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $4,- 
866.000,  The  materials  used  were  valued  at , 
$9,845,000  and  the  value  of  the  products  was 
placed  at  $17,903,000,  It  was  settled  in  1892 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
council  chosen  for  two  years.     Pop.  15,142. 

GRANITE  STATE,  The,  the  popular  name 
of  New  Hampshire,    Fine  building  granite  is 

Juarried  at  many  points,  notably  at  Plymouth, 
loneord,  Milford,  Pelham,  etc. 
GRANOVSKII,  gran-6f'ske-e,  Timofei 
NIkolaevich,  Russian  educator:  tj,  9  March 
1813;  d,  4  Oct.  1855.  He  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  at  home  where  he  studied 
French  and  English  and  spent  his  leisure  in 
reading  novels  and  works  of  travel  and  history. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  into  a  close  friend- 
ship with  his  sisters'  French  governess,  who 
exercised  a  jiowerful  influence  over  him  and 
aroused  in  him  a  wild  desire  for  literature. 
In  1S34  he  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  four  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  in  the  geographic  department 
of   the   Admiralty,     A   few  yi         '   '       '" 


__ _       ..  ;  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Ritter  and 

Verder.  In  1839  he  went  to  Moscow  and 
started  a  series  of  most  interesting  lectures  on 
philology  and  law.  His  unustial  eloquence 
combined  with  his  natural  poetic  warmth  won 
his  students'  sympathy  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  soon  recognited  as  one  of  the  best  im- 
provising lecturers  in  die  empire.  Besides  his 
courses  at  the  university  he  gave  s  number  of 
public  lectures  which  increased  still  more  his 
popularity,  for  he  knew  how  to  draw  a  syn- 
thesis of  events  which  are  described  on  various 
pages  of  history  and  of  which  he  made  always 
one  picture  that  possessed  a  distinct  character. 
He  was  not  very  fond  of  writing  but  his  mono- 
graphs 'Contemporary  Condition  and  Import- 
ance of  General  History,'  'Patrimooial  Exist- 
ence of  the  Old  Germans,'  'About  the  Fates  of 
Italy,'  etc.,  display  a  conscientious  historian's 
activities :  he  banishes  the  idea  of  unilateral  ap- 
preciations and  optional  conclusions,  but  points 
to  the  possibility  of  co-operation  of  natural  sci- 
ence with  history  and  endeavors  to  determine 
if  history  is  entitled  to  an  individual  method, 
aitd,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

GRANT,  Sir  Alexander,  English  educator: 
b.  New  York,  13  Sept.  1826:  d.  Edinburgh.  30 
Nov..  1884.    He  went  to  India  in  ISS9.  and  in 


1862  became  principal  of  the  Elpbinstone  Col- 
lege, Madras,  and  in  1863  was  made  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Bombay  University.  In  1868  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  to  become  principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  a  position  which  be 
held  till  his  death.  He  wrote  'Story  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh'    (1883). 

GRANT,  Frederick  Dent,  American  E<d- 
dier:  b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  30  May  laSO;  d  New 
York,  11  April  19lZ  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (q.v.).  whom  he  ac- 
companied during  several  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  being  wounded  at  Vicksburg,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Militanr 
Academy  in  1871,  was  assigned  to  the  4ta 
Cavalry,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sheridan  in  the 
latter's  Indian  campaiifns,  in  1874  serred  in 
the  Black  Hills  expedition,  and  in  1881  re- 
signed from  the  army  with  rank  of  colonel. 
He  was  Minister  to  Austria  in  1888-93,  and  a 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  in  1894-97. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
(1898)  he  became  colonel  of  the  144th  New 
York  Volunteers,  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  served 
for  a  year  in  Porto  Rico,  and  subsequently 
commanded  the  military  district  of  San  Juan. 
He  was  also  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  and 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice in  1901.  He  became  major-general  6 
Feb.  1906,  commanded  the  departments  of 
Texas  1902-04,  of  the  Lakes  1904,  of  the  East 
1904-^,  and  from  1908  of  the  Lakes. 

GRANT,  George  Monro,  Canadian  educa- 
tionist: b.  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  23  Dec 
1835;  d.   Kingston    Ontario,   10  May  1902.     He 

traduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  or- 
ained  to  the  Presbyleriari  ministry  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  I860,  and  was  minister  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Halifax,  1863-77.  In  1872  he  ac- 
companied Sandford  Fleming  in  his  overland 
journey  to  the  Pacific,  of  which  he  has  left  a 
graphic  account  in  'Ocean  to  Ocean'  (1873). 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Queen  s 
University  (q.v.),  Kingston,  Ontario,  which  he 
found  in  a  languishing  and  almost  morihund 
condition,  but  which  he  raised  to  a  high  [>osi- 
tion  among  the  universities  of  the  American 
continent.  His  literary  works  include  'Ad- 
vantages of  Imperial  Federation'  (1889) ; 
'Our  National  Objects  and  Aims'  <1850); 
'Religions  of  the  World  in  Relation  to  Chru- 
tianity'  (1894). 

GRANT,  Robert,  American  author  and 
judge :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  24  Jan.  J8S2.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873  and  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1879,  and  has  practised  law 
in  his  native  city  since  1879.  He  was  one  of  the 
water  commissioners  of  Boston  1868-93,  and  in 
the  latter  year  became  a  judge  of  probate  and 
insolvency  for  Suffolk  County,  Mass.  He  is 
overseer  of  Harvard  College  since  1895,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  has  published  <The  Little  Tin  Gods 
on  Wheels'  (1879);  'Confessions  of  a  Frivol- 
ous Girl'  (1880) ;  'The  Lambs,'  verse  (1882) ; 
'An  Average  Man'  (1883);  'Face  to  Face' 
(1886) ;  'Jack  Hali'  (1887) ;  'Jack  in  the 
Bush'  (1888);  The  Reflections  of  a  Married 
Man'  (1892) ;  'The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher' 
(1893);  'The  Aft  of  Living'  (1895);  'The 
Bachelor's  Christmu' -  (1895)  ;    'Seaidi  Light 
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Letters'  (1899);  'Unleavened  Brud,'  a  novel 
wl^ich  has  been  widely  read  (1900);  <The 
Undercurrent-  (1901);  'The  OnJiid'  (1905); 
•The  Law  Breiikers'  (1906) ;  'The  Chippen- 
dales' (1909)  ;■  'The  Convictions  ol  a  Grand- 
father* (1912);  'The  High  Priestess'  (1915). 
GRANT,  (Hinun)  Ulv«aea  Simpaon, 
American  general  and  18th  President  of  the 
United  States :  b.  Point  Pleasant,  Clennont 
Cattnly,   Ohio,  27   April    1822;   d.   Mount   Mc- 


.  ,.  .  _  ..  have  been  of  remote  Scottish 
descent,  in  1823,  ayear  after  the  turth  of  Ulysses, 
the  family  moved  to  (^rgetown,  Ohio,  where 
Ulysses  was  brought  up,  working  on  his  father's 
farm  in  summer  and  attending  school  in  the 
winter.  He  detested  the  tanning  trade,  in 
which  business  his  father  was  engaged,  but 
was  fond  of  agriculture  and  loved  horses,  be- 
coming a  remarkably  proficient  rider  and  team- 
ster at  an  early  age.  After  an  elementary  edu- 
cation in  John  D.  White's  subscription  school 
at  CjCorgetown,  he  was  sent  to  MaysviUe  Sem- 
toary,  Maysville,  Ky,,  which  he  attended  in 
1836-37,  and  in  1838-39  was  provided  with  a 
winter  term  at  an  academy  at  Ripley,  near 
Georgetown.  In  1839  his  father  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  but  in  making  the  application  for 
Grant,  Congressman  Hamer  erroneously  called 
him  'Ulysses  Simpson  Grant"  instead  of  Hiram 
Ulysses,  and  thus  his  name  appeared  on  the 
muster-roll.  The  young  man  was  not  dis- 
pleased by  the  change  and  after  a  few  years 
Dim  self  discarded  the  Hiram,  which  he  had 
always  disUked- 

Grant's  record  at  West  Point  was  excellent 


ship;  he  graduated  in  1843,  2l5t  in  a  class  of 
39,  was  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  In  May  1844  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  the  south  western  frontier  and  in 
September  1845  to  Texas  as  a  part  of  the  army 
under  Zachary  Taylor.  On  30  Sept,  1845  he 
was  promoted  to  full  second  lieutenant ;  in  May 
1846  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Falma  (qq.v.);  in  August,  at 
Camargo,  was  appoLnied  regimental  quarter- 
master and  commissary:  in  September  was 
E resent  at  the  battle  of  Monterey  (q.v.),  where 
e  performed  a  daring  ride  under  fire  to  ob- 
tain new  supplies  for  the  troops  on  the  iirin^f 
line ;  and  in  December  was  sent  with  his  regi- 
ment to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  General  Scou's 
march  to  Mexico  City  —  Vera  Cruz,  Ccrro 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molina  del  Key 
and  Chapultepec  (qq.v.).  being  made  first  heii- 
tenanf  for  bravery  at  Molino  del  Rey  and  brc- 
vetted  captain  at  Chapullepec.  His  regiment 
was  at  Mexico  City  until  June  1848,  wlien  it 
was  ordered  to  Mississippi,  but  Grant  obtained 
leave  of  absence  and  relumed  home  to  be  mar- 
ried (22  August)  to  Miss  Julia  T.  Dent.  In 
iuly  1852  after  four  years  of  garrison  duty  at 
>etroit  and  Sacketl's  Harbor,  the  regiment  was 
transferred  by  way  of  Panama  to  Fori  Van- 
couver on  the  Columbia  River;  while  there  he 
endeavored  to  increase  his  income  by  farming, 


cattle-raisine  and  other  enterprises,  but  in- 
variably failed  to  improve  his  fortimes.  On  5 
Aug.  1853  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and 
ordered  to  Fort  Humboldt,  Cal.,  where  he 
served  until  April  185^  but  becoming  disheart- 
ened by  the  never-ending  vista  of  barrack  life 
and  far  removed  from  the  wholesome  influence 
of  wife  and  family,  he  fell  into  evil  ways,  began 
to  drink  and  finely,  was  directed  to  resign  or 
stand  trial  on  charges.  Accordingly  he  resigned 
from  the  service  II  April  1854  to  take  effect  31 
July,  and  returned  to  Saint  Louis. 

Frederick  Dent,  who  lived  near  Saint  Louts, 
had  given  his  daughter  (Grant's  wife)  80  acres 
of    land,    and   on    Gram's    return   loaned    hun 


$1,000  with  which  to  engage  in  farming.  On 
this  property  Grant  built  a  log  cabin,  which  he 
called  "Hard   Scrabble,*   and  lived   there   until 


1858,  clearing  the  land,  hauling  wood,  plowing, 
hoeing    and    enduring    all    ihe    hardships    ana 

Krivations  of  a  smalt  farmer.  In  1858,  however, 
e  abandoned  farming  because  of  illness  and 
returned  to  Saint  Louis,  where,  during  the  next 
two  years,  owing  to  his  inaptitude  for  ordinary 
business  life  and  carelessness  in  money  matters. 
he  earned  only  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  real 
estate  business.  In  I860  he  removed  to  Galena, 
III.,  where  his  father  bad  established  a  leather 
store  (a  branch  of  his  tanning  business  at 
Covington,  Ky.),  and  there  he  worked  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $800  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

When  a  war  meeting  was  held  to  secure  en- 
listments Captain  Grant  was  nude  chairman 
of  the  meeting  but  declined  an  oRer  of  the 
captaincy  of  the  company  enlisted,  saying  *I 
have  been  a  captain  in  the  regular  army.  I  am 
fitted  to  comjnand  a  regiment.*  On  25  April, 
however,  he  accompanied  the  troops  to  Spring- 
field, where  on  8  May  he  was  attached  to  the 
adjutant -general's  ofhce  as  mustering  officer, 
mustering  in  several  regiments,  among  which 
was  the  7th  District  Regiment  (later  the  2Ist 
Illinois).  On  24  May  1861  he  tendered  his 
services  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington, 
suggesting  that  he  was  competent  to  command 
a  regiment,  but  received  no  reply  and  had  al- 
most abandoned  hope  of  makiiig  any  headway 
'-  the  military  service  when  (1/  June)  he  v — 


proper  officer's  outfit.  He  served  with  his  regi- 
ment under  Pope  in  Missouri  '(endeavoring  to 
suppress  guerilla  warfare),  until  7  Auf^ust,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  on  4  September  assumin)^  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  southeastern  Missouri 
and  western  Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at 
Cairo.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  be  seized 
Paducah,  Ky.,  a  town  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance at  the  junction  of  the  Tennessee  and 
the  Ohio  rivers,  on  25  September  occupied 
Smithland,  and  then  spent  several  weeks  in 
organization  and  drill,  in  fortifying  important 
locations  and  in  reconnaissances  against  the 
enemy.  On  7  November  he  attackea  and  cap- 
tured the  Confederate  camp  at  Belmont,  Mo., 
but  the  arrival  of  Confederate  reinforcements 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  transports 

In  February  1862,  after  much  persuasion. 
Gen.  H  W.  Hallcck  allowed  Grant  to  proceed 
gainst  Fort  Henry  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tennessee.  Accordingly,  with  15,000  troops, 
and  accompanied  by  the  gunboat  flotilla  unacr 
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A.  H.  Foote,  Gram  set  out,  and  on  the  6th. 

after  a  terrific  bombardment  by  the  guntoats, 
compelled  the  fort  to  surrender.  He  then  in- 
vested Fort  Donelson,  or  the  west  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  12  miles  away.  A  Con- 
federate sortie  on  ihe  15th  failed  to  loosen 
Grant's  grip  and  on  the  16th  Gen,  S.  B.  Bnck- 
ner  proposed  an  armistice  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, but  Grant  replied:  'No  terms  except 
unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works.'  Buckncr  surrendered  the  fort 
and  about  15,000  troops  and  Grant  became 
famous  as  '^Unconditional  Surrender  Grant,' 
This  brilliant  piece  of  work  was  the  first  im- 
portant victory  for  the  Union  cause  and  its 
moral  effect  was  tremendous.  In  spite  of  the 
jealousy  of  Halieck  and  his  efforts  to  belittle 
and  humiliate  Grant,  who  afterward  for  a  time 
was  virtually  under  arrest,  Lincoln  nominated 
Grant  as  major-Kcneral  of  volunteers,  to  date 
from  the  surrender,  and  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment.  See  Fort  Hensy  akd  Fort 
Donelson. 

Grant's  next  important  battle  was  at  Shiloh 
(q.v.)  or  Pittsburg  Landing-  At  that  point 
were  five  divisions  of  Grants  army,_  while  he 
himself  was  at  Savannah,  nine  miles  away, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  army  under  Don 
Carlos  Buell.  On  6  April  the  Confederate 
army,  under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  attacked  the 


Grant,  having  been  reinforced  by  Buell's  army, 
reformed  his  lines,  renewed  the  battle  on  the 
7th  and  drove  the  Confederates,  now  under 
Beauregard,  Johnston  having  been  killed  in 
action,  back  to  Corinth,  Miss.  The  highly 
colored  reports  of  this  battle  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  North  called  forth  the  most  violent  and 
acrid  denunciations  of  Grant,  who  was  charged 
with  neglecting  his  army  through  dissipation, 
with  recklessly  exposing  his  men  and  with 
being  in  the  rear  at  a  critical  time ;  moreover  the 
public  was  dismayed  by  the  large  loss  of  life, 
this  being  the  bloodiest  battle  up  to  that  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  Lincoln,  un- 
swayed by  the  widespread  clamor  for  Grant's 
removal,  resolutely  rejected  all  such  demands, 
saying  •!  can't  spare  this  man,  he  fights.*  On 
11  April  Halieck  arrived  at  the  Landing  and  in 
a  spirit  of  petty  jealousy  took  personal  com- 
mand of  the  army,  much  to  Grant's  chagrin, 
and  the  latter,  though  nominally  second  in  com- 
mand, was  completely  ignored  in  the  fallowing 
ludicrous  campaign  against  Corinth  (((.v,), 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops  30 
May.  Grant  was  so  disgusted  by  what  he 
deemed  an  unwarranted  (fisplacement  that  he 
conl-^mplated-  leaving  the  army  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  Sherman.  On  H  July,  however, 
Halieck  was  called  to  Washington  and  left 
Grant  in  charge  of  the  district  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, embracing  the  territory  west  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  with  headquarters  at 
Corinth.  On  19-20  September  Grant  forced 
Price  to  retreat  at  luka  (q.v.),  on  3-1  October 
a  pari  of  hi.s  armv  under  Rosecrans  signally 
defeated  Price  and  Van  Dom  at  Corinth  (q-v.) 
and  on  the  2Sth  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  charged  with 
the  special  duty  of  taking  Vicksburg. 

By  November  1862  Grant  was  in  sufficient 


force  to  undertake  an  offensive  campaign. 
Sending  Sherman  to  attack  Vicksburg  in  front. 
Grant  went  to  the  interior  to  cut  off  escape  by 
the  rear.  First  came  the  reverse  at  Holly 
Springs  (q.v.)  20  December  and  on  the  29th 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou 
(q.v.)  was  fou^t.  but  on  10-U  Jan.  1663 
Sherman  managed  to  capture  Arkansas  Post 
or  Fort  Hindmati  (q.v.)  and  thus  saved  from 
utter  failure  ft  campaign  that  had  been  plaiined 
on  an  unsound  basis  and  subjected  to  consider- 
able interference  by  a  series  of  political  in- 
trignes.  Nevertheleis  Grant  possessed  the  en- 
ergy and  perisistency  necessary  to  acconqili^ 
Ihe  task  before  him ;  the  plan  of  campaign  was 
changed  sevet^  times  without  apprcdable  re- 
sult, but  finally,  after  months  of  seemingly 
hopeless  work,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  ma- 
nosuvres,  a  regular  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  insti- 


the  largest  body  of  soldiers  that  had  been  cap- 
tured on  tliis  continent  up  to  that  time.  (See 
Yazoo  Pass  and  Steele  s  Baydu;  Port  Gib- 
son; Raymond;  Jackson;  Chaupioh's  Hiu.; 
Bis  Black;  Milliken's  Bend;  Vicksbusg; 
PoBT  Hudson).  Grant  was  now  the  "man  of 
destiny'  and  a  national  hero ;  on  16  July  Lin- 
coln wrote  a  personal  letter  of  con^tulation 
and  nominated  him  as  major-general  m  the  reg- 
ular  army;  and  in  October  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  fall  of  Vicksburg  severed  the  Con- 
federacy and  in  October,  as  little  opposition 
was  expecteti  in  that  quarter,  Grant  proceeded 
to  Chattanooga  where  Rosecrans,  after  the 
Tullahoma  campaign  (q.v.),  and  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.)  19-20  Sept,  1863, 
was  bclea^ered  by  the  Confederates  under 
Bragg,  while  shortly  afterward  Bumside  was 
besieged  by  Longstreet  at  Knoxville,  By  a 
series  of  swift  and  dramatic  battles,  23-25  No- 
vember, Grant  captured  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Kidge  (see  Chattanooga)  and  com- 
pletely routed  Bragg  (see  Ringgold  Gap),  then 
sending  Sherman  to  Bumstde's  relief  at  Knox- 
ville (see  Cumberland  Gap;  Rogeksville; 
Campbell's  Station;  Knoxville),  This  vic- 
tory opened  the  way  tor  Sherman's  Meridian 
expedition  (q.v,),  his  capture  of  Atlanta  and 
his  subsequent  "March  to  the  Sea,"  At  its 
next  session  Congress  not  only  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Grant  and  his  army  and  ordered 
a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor,  but  also 
on  29  Feb,  1864  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  on  2  March  confirmed  Lincoln's 
nomination  of  Grant  to  that  position.  A  tew 
days  later  Grant  proceeded  to  Washington  and 
assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  making  his  headquarters  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  immediately  formulating 
plans  to  defeat  the  army  under  Gen.  R,  E.  Lee 
and  capture  Richmond, 

Grant's  first  movements,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  main  design,  resulted  in  crippling 
the  enemy  but  only  at  disheartening  sacrifices 
of  troops.  He  pursued  a  merciless  policy  of 
attrition  and  jjroposcd  to  exhaust  Lee's  armv, 
even  though  his  gains  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  unprecedented  cost  of  these  operations, 
in  spile  of  repeated  partial  reverses  and  tre- 
mendous losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  he  never 
relaxed  his  hold  on  Lee's  army,  but  slowly  and 
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Ston  who  was  protecttng  Atlanta  and  ordered 
B.  F.  Butler  with  the  Army  of  the  James  to 
threaten  Richmond  from  the  southeast,  while 
he  btmself,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  Gen.  G.  G.  Meade,  attacked  Lee.  On  4 
Uay  1664,  with  an  army  approximately  twice 
the  siie  of  Lee's,  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  on  5-6  May  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  (q.v.),  suffering'  far  greater  loss 
than  he  inflicted  (see  also  Todd's  Tavein). 
SberidBn  was  then  sent  with  the  cavalry  on  a 
raiding  expedition  toward  Richmond  (q.v. ; 
Me  also  Po  Rfres) ;  and  on  10-12  Uay,  Grant 
engaged  in  the  hardest  and  doseit  fighting  of 
the  war  in  the  series  of  battles  including  the 
*Bloo<^  Angle*  at  Sttottsylvania  Court  House 
(q.v.).  In  spite  of  Hancock's  success  at  the 
•Angle,'*  Grant  failed  in  his  main  purpose  to 
bres&  tbrougft  Lee's  centre,  roll  up  his  flanki 
and  thus  destroy  the  fij^hting  morale  of  his 
army.  But  Grant  had  said;  "I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  tins  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  and 
accordingly  continued  to  hammer  at  Lee,  thoueh 
for  some  time  the  latter  managed  to  fight  the 
Union  army  to  a  standstill  and  to  frustrate 
every  effort  to  draw  him  from  his  almost  im- 
pregnable position  (see  North  Auka;  Hawes' 
Shop;  Pamukkey  anb  Totopotomoy).  By 
'' '     "      ;  also   Gen.   Franz  Sigel  had  been  de- 


DaewRY's  Bluff;  Swist  Oeek),  wherefore 
Lee  was  safe  from  attack  on  that  quarter  and 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  open.  On  3  June 
Grant  tried  to  break  through  Lee's  lines  at 
Cold  Harbor  (q.v.)  tut  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  in  this  unsuccessful  assault  convinced  him 
that  flanking  movements  were  futile  and  too 
costly  and  that  his  only  hope  ot  capturing 
Richmond  lay  in  taking  Petersburg,  Gen.  X 
H.  Wilson  led  two  cavalry  divisions  around 
Petersburg,  destroying  large  sections  of  the 
Weldon  and  Soulhside  railroads  (q.v.)  and 
Sheridan  made  a  raid  toward  Trevilian  (q.v.), 
but  the  midsummer  heat  prevented  extended 
offensive  operations  (see  Jerusalem  Plank 
Road;  Deep  Bottom;  Saint  Mary's  Church). 
On  30  July  occurred  the  explosion  of  the  Pe- 
tersburg mine  and  the  disastrous  and  abortive 
assauh  of  the  Confederate  works.  During  the 
next  few  weary  months  attention  was  centred 
on  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
(q.v.)  where  Jubal  A.  Early  came  in  contact 
with  Sheridan  and  finally  on  19  Oct.  1864  was 
defeated  by  him  at  Cedar  Creek  (q.v.) ;  on  Sher- 
man's campaign  against  Hood,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Atlanta  on  2  September  and  of 
Savannah  on  22  December  (see  March  to  the 
Sea);  on  Schofield's  failure  at  Franklin  (q.v.) 
30  Novetnber,  and  on  Thomas'  overwhelming 
defeat  of  Hood  at  Nashville  (q.v.)  1S-I6 
December. 
I  During    dris    time    Grant    was    cotistantly 

twhtening  his  hold  on  Lce'i  lines  (see  Pfters- 
bubg;  CteEP  Bottom;  GioeE  Tavekn;  Ream's 
Station  ;  Fort  Harrison  ;  Pwlab  Spring 
Chuhch;  Hatcher's  Ruh  (Boydton  Roab)  ; 
Paib  OaiA  and  Darbvtowm  Road)  and  waiting 
for  Sherman  and  Sheridan  to  cut  off  Lee's 
lources  of  supplies  from  the  south  and  west, 
.planning  thereby  to  starve  him  out.  On  25 
^n-    1865    Fort    Fisher    (q.v.)    was   captured 
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Sherman  advanced  from  Savannah  and  pierced 
the  Clarolinas  (see  Savannah  to  Gouisbo>o: 
Kimston),  and  in  March,  after  the  battle  oi 
Hatcher's  Run  (Dabney's  Mill  and  Armstron^l 
Mill,  q.v.).  Grant  began  his  great  offensive 
against  the  Petersburg  lines,  first  repulsing  a 
sortie  by  Lee  at  Fort  Stedman  (q.v.)  25  March. 
On  31  March  and  1  April,  Sheridan  won  vic- 
tories at  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  White  Oak 
Road  and  Five  Porks  (qq.v.),  wherefore  on  the 
night  of  2-3  April,  Lee  abandoned  his  untenable 
position  at  Petersburg  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  concentrate  at  Amelia  Court  House,  sotith  of 
Appomattox.  The  next  day  (3  April)  Ricb- 
nloitd  was  evacuated  and  the  Union  forces  oc- 
cupied the  city.  Grant  continuing  to  pursue  tl^ 
Confederates,  then  in  a  desperate  plight  becaust 
their  supply  trains  had  been  sent  to  the  wrong' 
place.  By  the  8th  Lee  was  almost  surrounded 
(see  Fasmville  and  Highisisge  ;  Sailor's 
Creek)  and  therefore  on  the  9th,  realizing  the 
utter  hopelessness  and  futility  of  further  resist- 
ance, he  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Court  House.  Grant  afterward  stated  that  he 
"felt  like  anything  rather  than  rejoicing  tt  the 
downfall  of  a  foe  who  bad  fought  so  long  and 
valiantly  and  had  suffered  so  miKh  for  a  cause,* 
and  therefore  his  terms  of  surrender  were  veiy 
generous,  winning  for  him  the  respect  and  ao- 
miralion  of  the  Southern  people.  Subsequently, 
when  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  Lee  could 
be  prosecuted  for  treason.  Grant  promptly  de- 
clared that  the  terms  of  surrender  included 
Lee  and  if  such  a  course  were  pursued  he 
would  resign  his  commission  and  appeal  to  the 
country.  Grant  returned  lo  Washington  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  the  entire  nation,  soon  to  be 
plunged  into  despair  by  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. On  23-24  May  he  reviewed  the  army 
parade  at  Washington  and  then  visited  many 
Northern  cities,  receiving  innumerable  gifts 
from  admiring  citizens  and  honorary  degrees 
from  Harvard  University  and  other  institutions. 
Respecting  the  reconstruction.  Grant  at  first 
favored  President  Johnson  and  at  his  request 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the  fall  of  1865,  re- 
porting that  "the  mass  of  thinking  men  oi  the 
South  accept  the  present  situation  of^  alTairs 
in  good  faith.*  He  also  accompanied  the 
President  on  his  famous  'swing  around  the 
1866,  though  he  took  no  active  part 


SLored  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  Uni 
Slates  (25  July  1866),  Grant  was  now  the 
foremost  citizen  of  the  republic  and  as  he  had 
become  an  available  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  sought  lo  secure  his  adherence,  since  it 
was  probable  that  his  popularity  would  influ- 
ence a  considerable  independent  vole.  But 
President  Johnson  involved  Grant  in  the  strug- 
gle over  reconstruction  measures  and  by  his 
course  drove  him  into  the  radical  ranks.  In 
August  1867  Johnson  suspended  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  (q.v.)  and  appointed  Grant  Sec- 
retary od  ixterim.  but  on  13  Jan.  1868  the  Sen- 
ate disapproved  of  Stanton's  suspension,  where- 
upon Grant  vacated  the  office.  A  dispute  arose 
over  Grant's  actions  in  this  connection,  John^ 
son  questioning  his  ^ood  faith,  thus  driving 
him  into  bitter  opposition  to  Johnson  and  mak- 
ing him  an  advocate  of  impeachment    Hence, 
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in  May  186B  Grant  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Ctiicago,  and  though  taking  little  part 
in  the  campaign,  defeated  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent_?Gov.  Horatio  Seymour),  receiving  214 
of  the  294  electoral  voles. 

Grant's  inexperience  in  civil  administration 
WH5  conceded,  his  lack  of  political  finesse  was 
admitted  and  his  reticence  and  taciturnity  were 
pronounced,  but  his  strong  will  was  also  known 
and  his  rugged  patriotism  had  been  proven. 
He  caused  much  criticism  in  forming  his  Cab- 
inet owing  to  the  preponderance  of  millionaires 
and  personal  friends  and  by  making  bis  personal 
appointments  in  the  President's  household 
largely  from  the  military  staff.  However,  he 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  this 
was  increased  by  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  (q.v.  Seealso  Alabama  Claims; 
Hamilton  Fish;  United  States ~ Histoby 
DP  Abbitrations  ;  UNriED  States  —  Diplo- 
HACv) ,  but  his  persistent  efforts  to  annex 
Santo  Domingo  led  to  much  ill  feeling  and  also 
to  a  rupture  of  relations  with  Charles  Sumner 
(q.v.).  Grant  was  deeply  interested  in  South 
and  Central  American  affairs  and  desired  to 
recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  but  was  dis- 
snaded  from  so  doing  by  Secretary  Fish;  in 
the  subsequent  Virginitts  affair,  however,  popu- 
lar indignation  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
Grant  put  the  navy  on  a  war  footing  and  later 
Spain  rendered  adequate  reparation.  The  most 
important  domestic  problem  during  his  first 
term,  aside  from  his  peaceful  Indian  policy 
and  civil  service  reform,  was  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  but  as  the  actual 
work  of  reorganiiation  was  almost  finished,  the 
President  was  inclined  to  leave  the  completion 
of  the  task  to  the  newly  farmed  State  govern- 
ments (see  United  States — The  Reconsthuc- 
Tiow).  Still  there  was  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  administration  was  mefficient,  that  the 
civil  service  was  neglected  and  abused  and 
tiiat  in  his  appointments  Grant  was  yielding  too 
frequently  to  the  importunities  of  politicians; 
accordingly  in  18?2  a  great  reform  movement 
was  inaugurated,  the  instigators  of  which  called 
themselves  Liberal  Republicans.  Grant  was 
charged  with  nepotism  because  of  his  numerous 
appointments  to  public  office  of  relatives  of 
his  own  and  of  the  Dent  families  and  with 
being  "notoriously  loaded  down  with  presents  ;• 
and  the  Gould-Fisk  attempt  to  corner  gold, 
culminating  in  Black  Friday  (q.v.),  was  attrib- 
uted to  a  New  York  speculator  who  had 
married  into  the  President's  family.  But  in 
1872,  despite  these  and  other  irregularities,  such 
as  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  (q.v.),  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  weaknesses  in  a  candidate, 
Grant  easily  defeated  his  Democratic-Ubcral- 
Republican  opponent,  Horace  Greeley  (q.v.), 
obtaining  a  plurality  of  over  700,000  and  an  elec- 
toral vote  of  286.  The  new  administration 
was  almost  immediately  confronted  with  finan- 
cial disaster  and  panic  but  the  President  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  country  when  he 
vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  paper  currency  and  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  resuming  specie  payments. 
The  last  years  of  his  Presidency  mark  the 
lowest  ebb  ever  reached  in  the  political  morale 
of  the  country.  The  '"Salary  Grab*  (q.v.),  the 
Whbky   Ring   Frauds    <q.v,),    the   scandal  in 


the  Treasury  Departmeot  regarditie  the  San- 
bom  contracts,  the  Safe-Buiijsry  Iraads>  the 
Seal-Lock  frauds,  the  Subsidy  frauds,  the  im- 
peachment of  Secretary  of  War  Belknap  (q.v.) 
and  other  malodorous  affairs  aroused  universal 
indignation  and  protest,  thou^  the  President 
personally  was  in  no  way  implicated.  Prob- 
ably never  was  Grant  so  low  in  the  popular 
estimation  as  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1876. 
As  a  result  the  Democratic  candidata  (Samuel 
J.  Tilden)  received  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  in  1876,  but  the  Republican  candidate  was 
placed  in  otfice  by  the  decision  of  the  Electoral 
Commission  (q.v.  See  also  Unftcd  States — 
Disputed  Elections).  During  this  time  numer- 
ous threats  were  made  of  an  appeal  to  ann^ 
but  Grant's  disposition  of  the  army  prevented 
disorder  and  his  influence  counted  for  peace 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  in  1877 
Grant,  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  Jesse, 
made  a  tour  of  the  world;  he  returned  in 
September  1879  and  in  the  spring  of  1880  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  for  him  a  third 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  the  senti- 
ment against  a  third  term  could  not  be  over- 
come. Shortly  afterward  he  moved  to  New 
York  city  and,  besides  accepting  the  unsalaried 
presidency  of  the  Mexican  Southern  Railway, 
became  a  special  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grant 
&  Ward ;  his  name  and  propertv  were  used 
in  the  business  but  he  toolc  no  active  part  in 
the  management.  In  1884  this  firm  failed, 
ruining  Grant  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  hold 
him  personalty  liable.  To  satisfy  his  creditors 
he  surrendered  all  his  property,  including  the 
unique  collection  of  souvenirs,  swords  and 
other  mementoes  gathered  during  his  tour,  and 
this  collection  eventually  became  the  property  of 
the  nation.  Every  token  of  respect  was  shown 
Iiim  and  in  March  1885,  by  special  legislation. 
Congress  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  (kneral 
(since  he  had  resigned  to  become  President) 
and  retired  him  on  full  pay.  When  the  first 
storm  of  criticism  had  passed.  Grant  undertook 
to  write  his  memoirs,  hoping  that  the  sale 
would  furnish  a  competence  for  his  wife,  and 
then  began  the  most  heroic  year  of  hii  life. 
Though  suffering  almost  ceaseless  pain,  owing 
to  a  cancerous  growth  in  his  throat,  he  con- 
tinued steadily  at  this  work,  dictating^  when 
he  could  and  writing  when  speech  was  impos- 
sible, and  ultimately  produced  a  work  that  took 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  martial  biogra^diies 
of  the  world.  In  June  188S  he  was  moved  to 
Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  would  benefit  hun,  but 
the  march  of  the  fatal  disease  could  not  be 
stayed  and  he  died  on  23  July.     His  body  foimd 


ing  the  Hudson. 
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GRANT  UNIVERSITY,  a  coeducational 
institntion  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  depart- 
ments in  Athens,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1867,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Jhurch. 
The  faculty  consists  of  about  65  professors 
and  instructors;  the  average  annual  attendance 
of  students  is  750. 

GRANTS  PASS,  Ore.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Josephine  County,  on  the  Rogue  River  and  on 
the  Southern  PaciHc  Railroad,  in  the  south- 
eastern ^rt  of  the  State,  about  60  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  an 
agricultural,  lumbering  and  mining  region ; 
and  its  chief  manufactures  are  luiqber,  Bour, 
lumber  and  brick  making.  It  has  large  rail- 
road repair  shops.  Crater  Lakes  and  Ihc 
railroad  repair  shops.  Crater  Lakes  and  ihe 
Oregon  Caves  are  situated  nearby  and  attract 
great  numbers  of  tourists  because  of  their 
scenic  interest.     Pop.  3,897. 

GRANULATION  TISSUE,  the  tissue 
formed  in  wounds  to  repair  loss  of  substance. 
Through  the  clot  in  a  fresh  wound  certain 
cells  of  the  blood  wander  and  begin  to  form  new 
tissue.  Blood  vessels  in  tiny  loops  pass  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  wound.  On  the  surface 
these  loops  form  small  rounded  elevations, 
spoken  of  as  "granulations,'  As  the  process 
goes  on,  the  new  tissue  contracts,  drawing  in 
uie  sides  of  the  wound;  the  skin  grows  out  in 
delicate  points  from  the  margins  of  the  cut 
If  the  granulations  pass  beyond  the  surface- 
line  because  of  irritation,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
"superfluous'  granulations  or  "proud  flesh." 

GRANVILLE,  GrBimlle  Geoi^e  Leren- 
■on-Gower,  2d  Eakl,  English  statesman :  b. 
London,  II  May  1815;  d.  there,  31  March  1891. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  entered 
Parliament  in  1336  for  Morpeth,  afterward  for 
Lichfield,  both  in  the  Liberal  interest.  He  suo 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in  1846.  He 
became  Foreign  SecreUry  1851-52.  In  1855 
he  became  president  of  die  council,  and  min- 
isterial leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1855-58). 
From  1859  to  1866  he  was  again  president  of 
the  council,  having  previously  failed  to  form  a 
ministry  under  himself  as  premier.  In  186B  he 
was  Colonial  Secretary  under  Gladstone,  arid 
in  1870  succeeded  to  the  secretaryship  for  for- 
eigti  affairs,  which  he  held  until  1874.  During 
this  period  he  negotbted  the  Treaty  of  1870 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
"protested"  against  the  Russian  repudiation  ai 
the  Black  Sea  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
On  the  return  of  Gladstone  to  office  in  1880 


at  the  colonial  office.  His  'Life,'  edited  by 
Lord  Edmond  Fitimaurice,  was  published  in 
1905. 

GRANVILLE,  N,  Y.,  village  in  Washii^- 
ton  County,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road, about  37  miles  northeast  of  Saratoga 
Springs  and  57  miles  northeast  of  Troy.  The 
village  is  in  an  agricultural  section,  but  nearby- 
are  valuable  slate  and  building- stone  quarries. 
The  slate  is  used  for  mantels,  roofing  and 
marbleized  slating.  The  trade  of  the  (own  is  in 
stone  and  slate  from  the  quarries,  butter,  cheese, 
hay  and  vegetables.  There  are  manufactories 
of  shirts,  gloves,  infants'  wear  and  condensed 
milk.  The  waterworks  are  municipally  owned. 
Population  of  the  village  of  Granville,  not  in- 
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dndii^  the  several  small  villages,  wbicli  are 
practically  a  part  of  it,  was,  in  1910,  3,92a 

GRANVILLE,  Ohio,  villaRe  in  Licking 
County,  on  Raccoon  Creek,  and  on  the  Toledo 
and  Ohio  Central  Railroad,  about  25  miles 
northeast  of  Columbus.  It  has  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests,  but  is  chiefly  noted 
(or  its  edncational  institutions,  which  include 
Denison  University  (Baptist),  the  Shepardson 
College  for  Women,  the  Doane  Academy  and 
the  Fanny  Doane  Home  for  Missionaries'  Chil- 
dren. The  electric-lighting-  plant  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  village.    Pop.  1,394. 

GRAPE  CULTURE.  The  grape  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  of  our  cultivated  fruits. 
Although  some  1,500  varieties  of  grapes  arc 
cultivated  in  Europe,  they  are  practically  all 
from  a  single  species  of  the  vine,  known  as  the 
yitis  vinifera.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indigenous  to  Asia,  where  it  was  widely  planted 
by  different  peoples  centuries  before  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe.  The  Phcenicians  have 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  culture  of  the  vine 
into  Europe,  first  into  the  islanda  of  the  Grecian 
Archwlago  and  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  Romans  carried  vine  culture,  as  a  part  of 
their  civilization,  wherever  they  settled.  Thus, 
the  vine  had  become  well  rooted  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  era.  Its  culture 
during  the  next  200  years  spread  northward. 

The  native  grapes  of  America  are  of  entirely 
different  types  from  the  European  Irinds.  The 
reason  is  tnat  America  raises  grapes  largely 
for  table,  while  the  European  grapes  are  grown 
for  making  wine.  American  grapes  are  (I)  the 
native  varieties,  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
country;  and  (2)  the  vinifera,  or  European 
kinds,  which  have  been  transplanted  here,  and 
thrive  outdoors  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being 
suitable  for  wine. 

The  vine  and  its  cultivation  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  early  colonists,  who  were  encouraged 
by  the  authorities  and  by  the  lawmakers.  The 
Virginia  assembly  passed  an  act  awarding  pre- 
miums to  successful  grape  growers.  When  the 
second  charter  was  granted  lo  Rhode  Island  by 
Charles  11  in  1663  it  contained  an  inducement 
to  anyone  who  would  plant  a  vineyard.  Queen 
Christina  in  her  instructions  to  John  Printt, 
governor  of  New.  Sweden,  urged  that  vine 
growing  be  encouraged,  and  she  instructed  the 
governor  to  give  the  matter  his  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  to  the  different  col- 
onies came  from  noted  vineyard  districts  of  the 
Old  World.  It  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  try  to  introduce  here  the  cultivation  of 
those  European  vines  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar.  Thus,  most  of  the  early  at- 
tempts fo  establish  vineyards  for  profit  were  by 
foreign  or  foreign-born  settlers.  In  1792  or 
1793  Pierre  Legaux,  a  Frenchman,  interested 
3  number  of  Philadelphia  gentlemen  in  his 
enterprise,  and  a  company  was  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  vines,  A  vineyard 
was  set  out  at  Springmill,  near  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Foreign  varieties  of 
grapes  were  tried,  but  the  experiment  proved  a 

About  the  same  period  (1790-93)  a  colonyof 
Swiss  grape  growers  from  about  Lake  Geneva 
raised  a  fund  of  $10,000  and  vineyards  were 


planted  in  JesBamine  C4>unty,  Ky.  PoKign 
varieties  of  grapes  were  tried,  as  had  been 
done  previously,  but  they  all  ran  out  and 
perished.  Some  years  later,  or  about  1802,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Swss  colony  removed  to 
a  place  which  they  called  Mew  Switzerland 
(now  Vevay,  Ind.),  on  the  Ohio  River,  45 
miles  below  Cincinnati.  After  failing  with 
the  best  grapes  imported  from  Switzerland, 
they  tried  a  'native  variety  called  the  *Cape,* 
or  the  "Alexander*  grape,  and  they  then  met 
with  some  success.  This  was  largdy  due  to 
(he  skill  and  experience  of  one  member,  J<^ 
.lames  Dufour,  who  joined  the  colony  about 
1805.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  obsM-viug 
vine-dresser,  and  afterward  wrote  a  small 
treatise  on  grape  culture  and  wine  making  — 
one  of  the  first  books  on  the  subject  publisned 
in  th's  country.  Dufour  produced  wine,  which 
had  a  fair  sale  in  the  West,  but  by  1635  or 
1840  the  wines  of  Vevay  were  little  heard  of, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  vineyards  had  nearly 
disappeared. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  leading  attempts  to 
introduce  the' cultivation  of  European  grapes 
into  the  Eastern  States,  beginning  in  1620;  not 
one  lasting  success  is  recorded. 

However,  in  1851  the  European  grape  was 
bein^  grown  with  success  about  the  different 
missions.  The  popular  variety  was  a  kind  now 
known  as  the  *Mission  grape,^  which  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  southern  California  to 
this  day.  Other  and  better  of  almost  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  European  vines  have  beeo 
planted  in  that  State,  and  their  cultivation  was 
a  success  from  the  beginning.  Our  native 
grapes  grow  there  also,  but  they  are  not  culti- 
vated to  any  extent  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Therefore,  grape  culture,  especially  in 
California,  constitutes  a  separate  chapter  in 
American  viticulture. 

Th«  Cultivation  of  American  Grapea.— 
After_  experience  had  shown  that  European 
varieties  of  grapes  would  not  thrive,  practical 
horticulturists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  native  vines  found  growing  wild,  or  par- 
tially cultivated.  They  saw  that  success  lay  in 
that  direction.  But  the  trouble  was  to  obtain 
a  native  grape  of  superior  quality  for  the  table 
and  for  wine. 

In  1819  Maj.  John  Adium  noticed  a  vine 
growing  in  a  ^rden  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The 
^pe  struck  him  as  having  many  excellent  qual- 
ities. He  first  supposed  ii  to  be  a  European 
variety,  but  the  grape  was  really  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
1802,  and  it  look  its  name  from  the  Catawba 
River.  Major  AdIum  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Catawba  grape.  In 
a  letter^  written  shortly  before  his  death  to  the 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
he  saya :  "I  have  done  my  country  a  greater 
benefit  in  introducing  this  grape  than  I  woidd 
have  done  if  I  had  paid  the  national  debt.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Catawba  grape 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  grape  a«d 
wine  industry  of  the  United  States,  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Nicholas 
Longworth,  who  is  called  "the  father  of  Ameri- 
can grape  culture.*  He  spent  40  years  or  more 
of  his  life  and  $200,000  in  establish  ng  vineyards 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  his  wine  cellars  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.     His  persistent  effort  to  make 
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the  wdiutry  a  success  is  a  fine  example  of 
American  energy  and  enterprise.  Lungwofih 
oblained  tbousanda  of  vines  from  Bordeaux 
and  Burgundy,  from  the  Rhine  dislrict  of  Ger- 
many,  from  Uadeira  (6,000  vines),  and  from 
the  Jura  (7,000  vines)  in  hopes  of  finding 
grapes  which  wduld  thrive  in  his  Ohio  vinc' 
yanb.  He  also  tried  native  grapes,  but  most 
of  these  were  given  up  for  the  Catawba,  which 
he  tint  received  frcm  Uajor  Adliun  in  1825. 

Not  only  as  a  pioneer,  but  as  a  leader  in 
grape  mnd  wine  growing,  Longworih  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  industry.  Many  able  and 
practical  men  in  Cincinnati  became  interested  in 
^rape  culture  and,  in  1848,  the  Cindnnaii  Hor- 
ticultural Society  estimated  that  within  20  miles 
of  the  city  more  than  1,200  acres  were  plarjted 
in  vinej'ards.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  some  six  or  eight  wine  cellars  were  es- 
tabli^ed  at  Cincinnati  Longworth  bad  two. 
At  his  cellars  dry  and  sweet  wines  were  made, 
and  'sparkling  Catawba" —  the  latter  produced 
by  fermentation  in  the  bottle  after  the  method 
of  French  champagne.  It  was  after  a  visit  to 
Ur.  Longworth  that  the  poet  Longfellow  wrote 
taia  celebrated  poMn  on  'Catawba  Wine.' 

In  1858,  Erskine  made  a  report  to  the  Brit- 
ish gr>venuaent  on  the  extent  and  condition  of 
viticulture  in  the  United  States.  He  gave  the 
vineyard  area  of  the  several  States,  «s  follows: 
3,000  acres  in  Ohio;  1,000  in  Indiana;  500  in 
Kentucky;  500  each  in  Missouri  and  Illinois; 
300  in  South  Otrolina;  200  in  North  Carolina; 
100  in  Georgia  —  a  total  of  5,600  acres  of  vinC' 
yard  in  the  United  States.  Even  at  this  time 
grape  culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  on  the  de- 
cline. The  vines  there  were  beins"  steadily 
destroyed  by  mildew  and  roL  By  1865,  these 
vineyards,  wluch  bad  promised  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  on  which  so  much  labor  and 
money  had  been  expended,  were  dis^fpearing, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  grape  and  wine  in- 
dustry of  the  Ohio  Valley  became  a  thing  of 
the  past 

At  that  time  the  methods  of  successfully 
treating  the  two  principal  fungus  diseases  of 
the  native  vine — mildew  and  black  rot  —  were 
not  known  to  our  viticulturists.  Later  on  the 
discovery  was  made  that  black  rot  may  be  kept 
almost  under  control  by  a  preparation  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  called  the  'Bordeaux  mixture* 
—  the  cheapest  and  best  fungicide  ever  intro- 
duced. As  black  rot  prevailed  from  an  early 
date  in  all  the  vineyards  east  of  the  Rocky 
Uonntains,  it  was  only  after  an  efficient  remet^ 
was  found  that  grape  culttire  could  become 
commercially  protiiable  in  the  various  Eastern 
States.  In  California,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vineyards  were  rather  free  from  fungns  tUs- 
eases,  but  there,  as  in  France,  the  phylloxera 
began  its  ravages  about  1875,  and  has  been 
tbe  worst  scourge  of  the  vii>eyards  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  since  then. 

The  Growth  of  Grape  Cultore  in  tbe  Eait- 


Valley,  the  lake  regions  of  central  and  western 
New  York  and  in  northern  Ohio,  and  on  the 
islands  to  Lake  Erie.  New  York,  Michigan 
Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the  leading  States  in 
the  order  named.  New  York's  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  112,000  tons;  but  in  all  the  other 
Eastern  and  Soiiihern  Stales  grape  growing 
exist*  on  so  small  a   scale   as  hardly   to   be 


termed  an  industry.  Production  exists  rather 
because  a  large  number  of  small  farmers  like  to 
grow  a  few  for  local  use. 

The  grape  industry  of  tbe  Hudson  River 
Valley  was  fairly  established  in  the  early  '60s. 
Here,  the  Isabella  grape  was  the  leading  variety. 
Like  the  Catawba,  the  Isabella  is  regarded  as  a 
native  of  North  Carolina.  About  1810  a  vine 
was  sent  from  the  South  lo  Coi  George  Gibbs, 
who  planted  it  in  his  garden  at  BrooklyiL 
N.  Y.  A  few  years  later,  one  of  the  successful 
pioneer  viticulturists  of  this  country,  William 
Prince,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  introduced  this 
variety  to  growers,  and  he  named  it  the  'Isa- 
bella' in  honor  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs.  For 
a  long  time  the  Isabella  was  the  standard  grape 
in  the  New.  York  vineyards,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  given  place  to  other  varieties. 

Several  varieties  of  grapes  of  ^ood  quality 
originated  in  the  Hudson  Kiver  district.  Per- 
haps the  most  desirable  kinds  were  the  lona 
and  the  Eumelan.  The  former  was  originated 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  of  lona  IsUnd.  N.  Y. 
With  the  Delaware  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  flavored  grapes  of  American  origin.  The 
Eumelan  is  more  for  wine  mak.ng  than  for 
eating.  The  vineyards  of  the  Hudson  River 
district  in  1890  comprised  about  13,000  acres. 
Since  then  (he  industry  has  gone  backward, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  vineyard  area  is 
estimated  at  from  8/XX)  to  9,000  acres.  There 
are  one  or  two  wine  cellars  in  this  district,  but 
about  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  grapes  raised 
along  the  Hudson  River  are  sold  for  table 
purposes. 

The  X^e  Keuka  Diatrict.— Small  plantings 
of  vines  were  made  at  Haromondsport,  N.  Y., 
at  tbe  head  of  Lake  Keuka,  from  1850  to  lS6a 
But  it  was  not  until  after  1865  that  the  grape 
industry  there  began  to  assume  some  commer- 
cial importance.  In  1890^  when  the  statistics  of 
viticulture  were  gathered  for  the  first  lime  in 
the  United  States,  there  were  more  than  12,000 
acres  of  bearing  Wnes  in  the  Lake  Keuka  dis- 
trict, and  the  growers  shipped  20,000  twis,  or 
40,000,000  pounds,  of  table  grapes  to  market 
annually.  In  addition  to  that  amount,  some 
5,000  tons  of  grapes  were  sold  to  the  local 
wine  dealers.  The  vineyard  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion did  not  continue  to  increase  so  fast,  and  in 
1910  there  were  in  the  distsict  15.000  acres  of 
vines. 

The  vintage  begins  usually  the  first  week  in 
September,  when  the  early  varieties  (such  aa 
the  Concords  and  Delawares)  ripen.  It  lasts 
tmtii  the  middle  of  Octrber,  when  tbe  last  of 
the  Catawbas  are  gathered.  The  crop  is  picked 
in  boxes,  which  hold  from  35  to  40  pounds. 
The  clusters  of  fruit  arc  cut  from  tbe  vines  by 
grape  shears.  When  the  boxes  are  filled  they 
are  carried  to  the  end  of  the  rows,  where  they 
are  gathered  two  or  three  times  a  day  and 
taken  to  the  packing-bouse.  Here  the  grapes 
arc  sorted,  and  packed  in  5-  and  10-pound 
baskets.  This  work  is  done  mostly  by  womea 
and  giris. 

The  bulk  of  the  grape  crop  is  shi[q>ed  by 
fast  freight  to  the  large  city  markets — to  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Within  the  past 
few  years  new  markets  have  been  opened  in 
the  Far  West,  and  now  it  is  common  lo  find 
New  York  State  ^apes  for  sale  in  Denver, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  even  in  Manitoba. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  shipping  grapes 
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to  England,  but  while  the  fruit  arrived  there 
in  fair  condition,  the  cost  and  prices  received 
did  not  warrant  making  further  efForts. 

The  Lake  Keuka  grape  growers  now  have  a 
long  range  of  season  —  that  is.  [hey  can  supply 
table  ^apes  from  early  in  September  till  the 
following  March  and  April.  The  early  varie- 
ties cannot  be  held  very  long,  but  the  Catawba, 
for  example,  which  ripens  late,  is  a  "good 
keeper*  The  grapes  are  stored  in  crates  or 
trays  in  a  coo)  building  or  cellar,  and  by  proper 
ventilation  and  by  maintaining  an  even  tempera* 
ture  they  can  be  kept  fresh  and  fair  till  spring. 
Some  yeara  ago  the  only  grapes  in  market  in 
mid-winter  were  hothouse  grapes,  which  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  pound.  Now  these 
outdoor-grown  grapes  can  readily  be  bought  in 
January  or  February  at  5  and  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  wine  industry  has  also  made  striking 
progress  in  the  Lake  Keuka  district.  From  the 
two  or  three  cellars  the  number  has  increased 
10  12  at  or  near  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  This 
section  of  New  York  State  is  often  called  "the 
American  champagne  district,'  as  it  produces 
about  two>thirds  of  all  the  champ^^ne  made  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  two  important  areas  of  vineyards 
adjoining  the  Keuka  district,  namely,  the  Sen- 
eca Lake  district  of  about  5,000  acres  of  vines 
in  Seneca  and  Schuyler  counties ;  the  Canan- 
daigua  district  of  about  3,000  acres  of  vineyard 
bordering  on  Canandaigua  Lake. 

The  Chsntau^ua  Grape  Belt.— This  is  the 
greatest  sitigle  strip  of  vineyard  in  the  Eastern 
States,  It  stretphcs  from  the  hills  surround- 
ing Chautauqua  Lake,  in  western  New  York, 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  some  50  miles. 
The  growth  of  grape  culture  in  the  Chautauqua 
district  was  remarkably  rapid.  The  industry 
began  about  18ffl.  that  is  rather  in  advance  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  district.  It  grew  and  pros- 
pered, and  in  1910  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt 
contained  about  30,000  acres  of  vines.  The 
annual  yield  of  this  district  is  about  5,000  car- 
loads of  grapes.  Each  car  holds  from  2,300  to 
2,500  baskets.  In  addition,  probably  one-third, 
or  more,  of  this  amount  is  used  to  make  wine. 
The  making  of  unfermented  ^ape  juice  has 
become  quite  a  large  and  growing  industry  in  ■ 
the  Chautauqua  district. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  (about  80  per  cent) 
is  handled  by  an  association  of  powers.  The 
grapes  are  graded  according  to  their  qoality, 
and  the  returns  from  the  shipments  are 
'pooled."  Each  grower  gets  his  pro  rata  share, 
after  deducting  expenses.  About  85  per  cent 
of  the  grapes  grown  in  the  Chautauqua  belt 
are  of  the  Concord  variety. 

The  Northern  Ohio  VlneyMrdm.— Soon 
after  the   decay  of   grape  culture  in  the  Ohio 


Erie.  Here,  the  Catawba  grape,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fungus  diseases  in  the  former 
locality,  survived  and  soon  became  the  leading 
variety.  There  are  lar^e  stretches  of  vineyards 
all  along  the  Lake  Ene  shore  from  Ashtabula 
to  Sandusky.  There  are  also  several  islands  iti 
Lake  Erie  covered  with  vines;  of  which 
Keiley's  Island  and  Middle  Bass  Island  are  the 
best  known.  The  total  area  of  these  vineyards 
in  northern  Ohio  is  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000  acres.  The  Michigan  grape  industry  be- 
came of  some  importance  toward  the  dose  of 


the  19th  century.  It  developed  mainly  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  by  1910  the 
annual  crop  was  60,000  tons,  valued  at  over 
$1,500,000. 

Summary.—  In  the  districts  above  described, 
the  growing  of  grapes  (both  for  the  table  and 
for  wine  making)  is  re^rded  as  the  chief  in- 
dustry. There  are  considerable  vineyard  areas 
in  several  of  the  Southern  and  of  the  Western 


near   future.     Ne»  „   , 

to  vines  from  time  to  time;  for  example,  of 
late  years  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  of 
vineyards  in  southern  Michigan,  and  in  the 
Ozark  Mountain  region  of  Arkansas  and  of 
southwestern  Missouri. 

Of  American  grape  culture  east  of  the 
RocW  Mountains  two  things  may  here  be 
noted;  First,  although  some  600  varieties  are 
grown  and  flourish,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  crop  in 
the  leading  districts  consists  of  only  two  or 
three  varieties,  namely  —  the  Concord,  Catawba 
and  Delaware ;  secondly,  two-thirds  of  the 
grapes  raised  in  the  East  are  sold  and  used  for 
table  purposes,  while  only  one^third  of  the 
crop  is  made  into  wine.  It  is  just  the  reverse 
in  California,  for  there  two-thirds  of  the  grape 
crop  is  turned  into  wine,  the  balance  being 
used  for  raisins  and  the  table.  Therefore,  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
grapes  are  foreign  or  European  varieties,  but 
in  making  wine  the  leading  product  of  the  vine- 
yard crop  in  California  is  sharply  defined  from 
the  industry  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Grape  Culture  on  the  Pacific  Coaat.-  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  the  Spanish 
Fathers,  who  planted  small  patdies  of  vine- 
}'aTds  about  their  missions  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  early  as  1770.  The  first  plantings 
were  at  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  75  years  there  were  vine- 
yards of  from  5  to  25  acres  extending  from 
San  Die^  north  as  far  as  Sonoma  County. 
The  missions  were  abolished  and  their  property 
confiscated  in   1845. 

The  early  settlers  who  began  pouring  into 
California  in  1849  were  more  interested  in  gold 
than  in  grapes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1858  that  a  genuine  widespread  interest  in 
grape  growing  arose  in  the  new  State.  During 
the  next  three  or  four  years  many  vineyards 
were  planted,  and  the  industry  begap  to  attract 
considerable  attention,  so  much  so  that,  in  1861, 
Governor  Downey  was  authorized  by  the  legi^ 
lature  to  appoint  three  commissioners  'to  report 
upon  the  best  means  and  ways  to  promote  the 
improvement  and  culture  of  the  ^rape  vine  in 
California.*  One  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed was  Col.  Alston  Haraszthy.  who, 
by  his  writings  and  his  efforts,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  renewed  interest  in  grape 
culture.  He  went  to  Europe,  vi«ted  the  lead- 
ing vineyard  districts  there  and  secured  lOC^OOO 
vines  embracing  1,400  varieties.  These  vines 
and  cuttings  were  distributed  from  time  to  time 
in  small  lots  to  growers  in  different  parts  ot 
California,  and  they  formed  a  basis  for  the 
viticultural  industry  in  that  State. 

The  first,  or  ex^rimental,  era  of  the  yoaag 
industry  may  be  said  to  go  from  1861  to  ISJl. 
During  this  period  the  most  popular  grape  was 
the  old  'Mission.'  It  was  hardy,  vigorous  and 
a  good  b«irer.  The  "MisMon"  yielded  a  dry 
wine  of  rather  inferior  quality,  which  for  some 
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years  prejudiced  dealers  and  baycn  against  the 
California  product.  It  will,  however,  produce 
a  sweet  wute,  of  the  sherry  type,  of  good 
qualitr. 

After  a  while  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
fine  wine  grapes  of  Europe  would  succeed  and 
flourish  in  difierent  parts  of  California.  And 
then  French,  German  and  Italian  vintners 
turned  their  attention  to  the  vines  they  knew 
or  had  grown  in  the  Old  Country. 


when  there  came  a  "mrn*  in  the  industry. 
There  was  a  short  crop  that  year;  the  prices 
for  grapes  and  wine  went  up,  and  soon  there 
was  renewed  interest  in  viticnlture.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  demand,  a  State  Board  of  Viti- 
cultnre  was  created  in  1880.     The  board 


work  resulted  in  a  revival  of  the  industry. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were 
then  in  California  155^72  acres  of  bearing 
vines.  The  California  grape  crop  in  the 
census  year  of  1909  was  989,843  tons,  of  the 
value  of  $10,027,961.  This  is  77  per  cent  of  the 
eniirn  United  States  production,  though  only 
49  per  cent  of  the  value,  since  most  of  the 
Kiapes  are  grown  for  wipe,  and  bring  a  much 
kts  price  than  table  grapes.  A  large  quantity 
also  goes  into  raisins.  The  California  produc- 
tion more  than  doubled  in  the  decade  from 
1899  to  1909.    See  Raisin  Industky,  Aueucan. 

The  shippii^  of  California  table  grapes  to 
the  Eastern  markets  now  amounts  to  about 
1,200  carloads.  The  California  shippers  of  table 
grapes  labor  under  the  difficulty  of  long  dis- 
tance from  their  maricets.  They  have  fine, 
beautiful  varieties  of  grapes,  but  many  of  them 
will  not  stand  the  journey  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

The  leading  varieties  of  California  table 
flrapes  are  Flame  Tokay,  Emperor,  Comichon, 
Black  Ualvoisie,  Rose  of  Peru,  Muscats, 
Thompson's  Seedless,  the  Chasselas  varieties. 

Practical  Side  of  Grape  Culture^- The 
practical  pajls  of  vine  growing  cannot  be 
learned  from  books,  but  is  the  result  of  hard 
work  and  years  of  experience.  However,  some 
of  the  more  important  features  of  vine  culti- 
vation may  be  mentioned.  Of  course,  climate, 
location  and  soil  pUy  an  important  part  in  the 
yield  and  in  the  qi^ity  of  the  fruit.  From 
eariy  times  tlie  vine  was  generally  set  out  on 
the  hills  with  southern  or  eastern  exposure. 
It  is  another  curious  fact  that  the  leading  grape 
districts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States 
are  located  near  a  body  of  water.  It  is  so  in 
the  great  Medoc  district  of  France,  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Garonne  and  Gironde,  and  in 
Germany  along  the  river  Rhine,  In  the  East- 
em  States  we  have  the  leading  districts  along 
the  Hudson  River,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Keuka 
in  central  New  York  and  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  in  northern  Ohio.  Such  large  bodies 
of  water  keep  the  vines  from  late  spring  or 
early  fall  frosts,  and  from  heavy  dews  and 
fogs. 

Propagation.—  The  propagation  of  the  vine 
mav  be  accomplished  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers 
and  grafts.  The  wild  grape  grows  from,  and 
mnltiplics  by,  the  seed  only.  It  reproduces  it- 
self, and  its  seedlingt  differ  seldom  from  the 
parent  vine.     But,  if  we  take  (be  seed  of  the 


cultivated  vine,  the  seedlings  show  a  wide  varia- 
tion, and  that  is  seldom  wanted,  unless  as  an 
experiment  to  obtain  new  varieties.  The  usual 
method  of  vine  propagation  b  by  cuttings, 
which  are  made  in  the  winter  from  the  trim- 
ming of  the  vines.  The  cuttings  are  planted 
early  in  the  spring,  after  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  well  prepared.  It  is  usual  to  let  the 
plants  grow  one  or  two  years.  The  methods  of 
transplanting  these  vines  are  various,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  vines  and  to  the  methods 
ftrilowed  in  the  various  districts.  Thus,  in 
California  rooted  vines  of  one  year  are  pre- 
ferred: in  the  Eastern  Slates  growers  prefer 
two-year-old  transplanted  vines. 

Crafdng. —  The  grafting  of  the  vine,  as 
with  other  woody  plants,  is  quite  easy,  althoWi 
it  may  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
time  to  graft  is  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
sap  starts.  Fully  a  dozen  methods  have  been 
named  and  described.  The  two  kinds  in  most 
common  use  are  the  ordinary  cleft  or  shoulder- 
graft,  and  the  Ejiglish  or  whip-graft.  An  or- 
dinary graft  is  simply  done  by  cutting  the  vine 
off  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  eround,  then  split  with  a  grafting  chisd, 
and  held  open  with  a  wedge  until  the  scion  is 
fitted  exactly  into  place.  The  cleft  may  be 
tied  with  a  string,  or  covered  with  clay  or 
grafting  wax,  and  then  the  earth  is  heaped 
about  tne  graft,  leaving  one  bud  of  the  scion 
above  the  surface.  Grafting  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  vine  grower  in  Europe  and 
in  California.  For  it  is  bv  grafting  European 
vines  on  American  stock  that  they  can  be  pro- 
tected from  that  dread  scourge,  phylloxera. 

Pruning  and  Training.— The  value  of  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  vine  and  other  woo^ 
K'snts  was  rec(^ited  at  a  very  early  date, 
ost  of  our  native  grapes  are  more  vigorous 
growers  and  show  a  greater  tendency  to  climb 
and  spread  than  <k>  the  European  vines.  Prun- 
ing relates  to  the  removal  of  such  parts  of  the 
vine  as  ensures  better  fruil  and  larger  yield. 
The  general  principles  of  pruning  are  practi- 
cally the  same  for  all  vines,  and  these  prin- 
ciples as  given  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  are:  (1) 
Fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  the  present  season, 
which  arises  from  wood  of  the  previous  sea- 
son; (2)  a  vine  should  bear  only  a  limited 
number  of  clusters,  and  (3)'  the  bearing  wood 
should  be  kept  near  the  original  trunk  or  bead 
of  the  vine.  Thus,  the  wood  is  constantly  re- 
newed, and  new  shoots  which  give  wood,  or 
canes,  for  the  following  year,  are  called 
•renewals.* 

Training  relates  to  the  form  and  dispo«tion 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  vine.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  different  methods  of 
training.  Each  large  vineyard  district  has  its 
own  system. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  the  three 
well-known  ways  of  training  (he  native  vine 
outside  of  California;  (1)  The  so-called  "Knit- 
fin  system'  first  obtained  in  the  Hudson  River 
district.  The  vine  is  allowed  to  grow  at  wit? 
the  first  season  after  planting;  the  second  year 
it  is  cut  back  two  or  three  buds  from  the 
ground,  and  from  the  stub  only  one  shoot  is 
allowed  to  grow.  This  is  tied  to  a  stake,  at 
intervals,  as  it  grows,  to  keep  it  straight  to 
the  height  of  the  trellis.  In  the  third  year 
posts  are  set  about  16  feet  apart  between  every 
two  vines.    Two  wires  are  then  stretched  ^ong  I  _^ 
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the  poRts,  the  u^er  wire  about  five  and  one- 
half  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  lower  one 
about  half  way  between  the  upper  wire  and  the 
ground.  The  vine  is  now  tied  to  each  wire, 
and  cut  off  even  with  the  upper  one.  The  next 
year  all  the  buds  on  the  vine  arc  nibbed  off, 
except  four  —  two  for  each  wire.  The  two 
arms  on  the  top  wire  are  often  bent  down  to 
the  second  wire,  thus  forming  a  droop,  and  the 
system  is  Icnown  as  the  "drooping  system'  of 
training. 

(2)  The  Quutauq^ua  system  of  vine  training, 
as  it  may  he  called,  is  largely  used  in  the  vine- 
yards of  that  district.  In  the  first  year  the  vine 
IS  cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds.  The  second 
year  it  is  cut  back  to  hve  or  six  buds,  and  three 
of  the  strongest  shoots  are  left  to  grow  the 
fruit-bearing  arms  for  the  third  year.  The  trel- 
lis consists  of  three  wires.  Each  year  three  or 
four  of  the  strongest  new  canes  are  trained 
upon  the  treltis  spread  out  in  a  fan  sha^. 

(3)  The  Munson  system  of  vine  training  is 
named  after  T,  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  a  prom- 
inent viticulturist,  and  is  adapted  to  the  native 
vines  of  the  Southern  States.  The  trellis  used 
ti  little  diSerent  from  that  of  the  other  sys- 
tems. Thus,  the  posts  are  set  about  24  feet 
apart,  and  carry  two  lines  of  wire.  The  vine 
is  pruned  back  in  the  first  year,  and  the  next 
year  the  two  arms  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a 
few  clusters,  if  the  vine  is  strong.  The  "bear- 
ing aims"  are  then  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes 
each;  the  other  arms  to  8  or  10  eyes.  These 
arms  bear  the  next  year,  and  are  pruned  for 
the  third  year  quite  short,  while  the  bearing 
arms  for  the  next'jrear  are  pruned  lon^.  By 
this  system  of  training  there  is  a  shiftily  of 
the  bearing  canes  from  one  side  of  the  vine  to 
the  other;  all  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  gives 
vigor  to  the  vine  and  a  good  distribution  of  the 
fruit. 

OiseaKB  of  the  Vine. —  These  are  caused 
by  animal  and  vegetable  parasites.  Of  the 
foimer  the  worst  and  best  known  is  the 
phylloxera.  An  American  entomologist,  the 
«te  Prof,  C.  V.  Kiley,  discovered  that  some  of 
our  native  American  vines  were  infested  by 
phylloxera,  but  they  successfully  resisted  its  at- 
tacks. He  therefore  recommended  to  the 
French  and  other  growers  of  European  grapes 
that  they  graft  their  vines  on  American  slodcs. 
This  proved  to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  practically  all  of  the  millions  of  vines 
planted  in  France  during  the  past  25  years  are 
on  "resistant  stocks,"  or  American  species  of 
vines.  It  is  the  same  in  California,  where  the 
vineyards  destroyed  by  phylloxera  have  been 
and  are  beine  replaced  by  vines  grafted  on 
American  stocks.  The  main  thing  now  is  to 
get  the  right  "resistant  vines*  for  (Afferent 
soils  and  chlfcrent  climates.  The  other  inbect 
pests  are  the  grape  leaf-hopper,  the  root-worm, 
the  flea-beetle,  tbrips,  rose -bug,  etc 

The  leaf-  or  vine-hopper  often  does  consid- 
erable damage  in  the  vinej^rds  of  the  East 
as  well  as  in  California.  The  best  remedy  so 
far  recommended  is  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap 
applied  in  a  spray.  The  root-worm  is  at  pres- 
ent working  in  the  vineyards  of  Chautauqua 
and  in  northern  Ohio.  Two  or  three  sprayings 
of  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  season  is  recom- 
mended, but  thorough  cultivation  is  regarded  as 
the  best  check  to  the  root-worm.    See  Insecti- 
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The  leading  vegetaUe  diseases  of  the  vine 
are  mildew,  black  rot,  oidium,  antiuacnose, 
anaheim,  etc  The  eflfecta  of  miMew  are  seew 
on  the  leaves,  stem  and  the  fruit.  This  disease 
is  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  hrst  appeared 
in  1878  in  Europe,  where  it  Bpcead  over  the 
vineyard  districts,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain,  doing  great  damagje. 

Black  rot  was  also  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  United  Stales,  btit  there  it  was  not 
as  serious  as  with  us.  The  rot  first  affects  the 
leaves  and  then  passes  to  the  fruit  The  cond>> 
tion  most  favorable  for  the  spread  of  both  tnit- 
dew  and  black  rot  is  warm,  moist  weather.  See 
FuKGi  and  Fungicides. 

The  Evolution  of  American  Grapea. — -It 
should  be  noted,  in  conciusion,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  American  grape  ciUture  has  been  a 
process  of  evolution  with  a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Thus,  the  improvonent  in  the  quality 
of  our  native  grapes  has  been  something  re- 
markable.  It  represents  the  difference  between 
the  wild  grape  —  coarse,  hanfa  and  ofta  dis- 
agreeable in  taste  and  smell  —  and  the  tnilti- 
vated  grape  ~  tender,  luscious  and  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavor. 

The  botanists  have  described  and  pur  Amer- 
ican grape  vines  into  socae  12  or  13  gvoups  or 
classes.  Only  four  American  species  of  Vtnea 
have  been  cultivated  and  developed  to  any  ex- 
tent, 35  follows:  (1)  Vitw  L^nuea;  (2)  V. 
Estioalu;   (3)   K.  Riparia;   (4)   y.,R^teanf. 

The  y.  Labrusca  is  generally  Icnown  as  the 
'fox  grape,"  and  is  a  native  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 
The  largest  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  in  all 
the  Eastern  Slates  now  cultivated  spring  fpom 
this  species,  which  includes  the  Concord,  die 
Catawba,  etc. 

The  y.  Estivalis  is  the  Summer  giape*  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Several  vari- 
eties (such  as  the  Lenoir  or  Jacquez,  Herbe- 
mont,  Cunningham,  etc.)  have  been  much  used 
in  France  anrfin  California  as  a  grafting  stock. 

The  y.  Riparia  is  the  grape  vine  of  the  river 
banks,  and  is  found  growing  wild  from  Canada 


fomia  as  a  stock  on  which  vinifera  vines  have 
been  grafted  with  success. 

The  y.  Rnpestris  is  native  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Missouri  to 
Texas.  The  varieties  of  this  species  have  not 
been  much  cultivated,  but  are  used,  almost  ex- 
clusively, as  resistant  stocks  in  France  and  in 
California. 

Thus  far,  the  efforts  of  our  horliculluristi 
to  develop  and  improve  many  new  varieties  of 
American  grapes  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
species.  In  1830  William  Prince  enumerated 
but  SB  varieties  of  native  grapes ;  to-day  diere 
ate  more  than  80O  kinds.  Already  the^  have 
accomplished  splendid  results  by  cultivation, 
and  by  hybridizing  our  vines  with  the  best 
foreign  kinds.  We  may  look  in  the  near  future 
for  the  production  of  many  choice  grapes  which 
will  combine  all  the  vigor,  beauty  of  foliage 
and  resistance  to  disease  of  the  Labrusca  and 
other  American  families  with  the  delicate  and 
fine  qualities  of  the  vinifera,  or  European 
varietjes. 

Blbliograpbyv— The  most  con^lete  boda 
on  grape  culture  have  been  writteti  by  the 
French  experts,  but  their  writitiKs  do  not  ^■ 
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nly  to  American  grape  culture  Among  dte 
best  boolcs  on  the  subject  in  French  we  may 
name  the  following:  Guyot's  'Etude  des  Vig- 
nobles  de  France>  (3  vols,  Paris  1876); 
Foex's  'Cours  compkt  Viticulture'  (Paris 
1875),  and  Coste-Floret's  'Les  Travaux  du  Vig- 
Doble>  (Paris  1898).  The  leadii«  journal  is 
the  Revue  de  Vilicttilure,  published  at  FarisL 
The  total  United  Stales  production  of  grapet 
as  reported  ia  the  last  census  for  the  year 
1909  was  1285,533  tons,  of  the  value  of  $22,- 
027.961.  This  was  one  and  a  fourth  times  the 
production  of  1899.  California  furnished  over 
three- fourths.  New  York  10  per  cent  and  Mich- 
igan S'/i  per  cenL  About  threc'fourths  of  these 
grapes  went  into  wine  and  raisins.  The  total 
wine  and  grape  juice  product  in  1909  was  18,- 
636.000  gallons,  of  which  California  made  some 
16,000.000  gallons.  The  most  complete  account 
of  our  naUve  wines  is  found  in  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
also  Widcson,  E.  J.,  'California  Fruits' ; 
Hyatt,  'Grape  Culture  and  Handbook  for  Cali- 
fornia* ;  Hedrick,  'Grapes  of  New  York* 
(1907)  ;  Munson,  'Foundations  of  American 
Grape  Culture'  (1909),  and  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Slate  Viticuftural  Commissioners  of 
California.  See  Viticui.tuke  ;  Wine-uaking. 
Lee  J.  Vance, 
Editor  'American  Wine  Press,'  Nevi  York. 


ORAPB  INSECT-PESTS.  More  than  200 
species  of  insects  have  been  observed  preying 
on  die  grape  vine  in  America.  The  principal 
pest  is  the  phylloxera  {Pk.  vastatrix),  which 
first  attracted  attention  by  its  ravages  in  the 
vineyards  of  France  about  1863.  It  now  oc- 
cors  in  vine-growing  countries  all  over  the 
.world,  and  is  4e  worst  of  the  very  few  insect- 
pests  that  have  emigrated  from  America.  It 
caused  the  destruction  of  2,500^XK)  acres  of 
vineyards  in  the  United  States  in  1884.  The 
phylloxera  is  a  minute  brownish  plant-louse 
of  the  apbid  family.  (See  Afhis).  The 
winged  females  appear  in  Europe  from  August 
to  October,  Each  lays  about  four  partheno- 
genetic  ova  on  the  under  surface  of  the  vine- 
leaves.  These  ova  develop  in  late  autumn 
into  males  and  females  —  wingless  and  without 
the  characteriEtic  {Hercing  and  sucking  mouth- 
organs  —  which  migrate  to  the  stem  of  the 
vine.  There  each  female  lays  a  sinrie  egg 
under  the  bark.  This  egg  Hcs  dormant  through^ 
put  the  winter,  and  dmrelops  in  April  or  Uay 
into  a  wingless  but  voracious  ■vine-louse." 
This  form  may  pass  to  the  leaves,  on  which  it 
lays  parthenogenetic  eggs,  and  forms  galls;  but 
in  Europe  it  attacks  the  roots,  and  lays  its  eggs 
there.  From  these  in  about  eight  days  yotmg 
develop^  wfaidi  become  mature  females  in  about 
ZO  days,  and  lay  more  eggs  in  the  roots.  Half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  parthenogenetic  gen- 
erations follow  in  rapid  succession  throughout 
the  summer.  The  roots  become  knottea  and 
deformed;  the  whole  plant  suffers,  and,  though 
it_  may  survive  for  several  seasons,  eventually 
dies.  In  midsummer, _  among  the  subterranean 
forms,  a  generation  is  bom  whose  members, 
after  four,  instead  of  the  usual  three,  moltings 
.Wi,18— 10 


auociated  with  adoJesceiice,  become  the  larger 
winged  females  with  which  we  commenced. 

The  destruction  of  this  scourge  of  the 
grape  vine,  without  also  injuring  or  destroying 
the  plants,  has  proved  exceedingly  difiicult 
when  attempted  upon  a  large  scale,  where  the 
expense  prevents  the  use  of  chemicals  or 
methods  elective  in  a  small  garden.  Water, 
wherever  it  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  so  as  to 
saturate  and  keep  it  saturated  for  a  time,  has 
provtd  a  safe  and  effectual  destroyer,  because 
the  insect  catwot  live  in  a  medium  saturated 
with  water  for  long.  Chemical  remedies,  such 
as  bisulphide  of  carbon,  have  succeeded,  when 
injected  into  the  soil  about  the  roots.  In  some 
of  [he  French  vineyards  grafting  the  culti- 
vated vines  on  certain  of  the  native  vines  of 
America  has  been  tried  with  some  success.  Al- 
though the  insect  seems  to  feed  on  the  roots 
of  these  vines,  the  greater  vigor  of  the  Ameri- 
can stocks  appears  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  them. 

An  important  vine-pest  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  U  the  grape  root- worm 
(Fidia  viticida).  Injury  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
work  of  the  larv«  or  'root-worms,»  but  the 
beetles  also  injure  the  plants  by  gnawing  many 
holes  in  the  leaves.  Arsenical  sprays,  the  de- 
struction of  the  beetles  by  jarring  and  of  the 
fupx  in  the  ground  by  cultivatioti,  are  all  use* 
Dt.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  enemies  of 
the  vine  is  the  rosechafer  (Macrodactyiut  tub' 
sfiitosits),  which  is  best  kept  in  subjection  by 

Slanting  trap-crops  of  plaiits  beanng  vridte 
owers  which  blossom  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  giape,  such  as  white  rose,  blackberry,  spi- 
nea   and  deuttia.     The  grape-vine  Sea-beetle 


stroyed  with  an  arsenical  spr^,  and  m^  also 
be  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pliuit 
curcutio,  by  jarring  the  insects  onto  collecting 
frames  saturated  with  kerosene.  Neariy  every* 
where  leaves  will  be  seen  drawn  togcuier  and 
slowly  assuming  a  brownish  hue,  and  when 
these  are  opened  a  small  caterpillar  will  b« 
found  actively  wri^ling  about.  This  is  the 
grape   leaf-folder    (Desmia  fttneralis)'.     When 


picking  and  burning  the  affected  leaves  is  n 
efFective,  taking  care  that  the  larvK  do  not 
escape  to  the  earth  during  the  process.  Leaf- 
hoppers  do  much  injury  in  some  localities,  par- 
ticularly oa  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  several  other 
important  enemies  of  the  grape  are  known,  in' 
duding  cutworms,  which  .climl)  and  defoliate 
vines  at  night,  the  grape-berry  moth,  which  de- 
stroys the  berry,  and  the  grape  curculio,  which 
has  the  same  habit.  Consult  Comn,  'Etudes 
snr  le  Phylloitera  vastatrix*  (1879) :  Lichten- 
stetn,  'Histoire  du  Phylloxera'  (1878);  Riley, 
■'Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  EntomolcH 
gist  of  Missouri*  (1S74>;  Saunders,  'Insects 
Injurious  to  Frntts*  (1883)  :  Bruner,  'Report 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society* 
for  1895,  which  ^ves  an  extensive  bibKognphy; 
Marlatt,  C.  L.  'Principal  Insect  Enemies  of  (he  ' 
Grape'  in  Farmer'^  BulUHns  Ni>s.  70  and  2W. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricniture 
(Washington  1898). 

GRaPB-SHOT  is  a  combination  of  small 
cannon  balls  put  into  a  thick  canvass  hag,  tuid 
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corded  strongly  toeether,  or  fixed  in  a  cylin- 
drical frame,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  cannon.  The 
number  of  shot  in  grape  variei  according  to 
the  service  or  size  of  ine  guns ;  usually,  how- 
ever, a  round  of  grape-shot  consists  of  nine 
balls  in  tiers  of  three.  Grape-shot  ia  now  sup- 
planted by  shrapnel  (q.v.), 

GRAPE-SUGAR.    See  Glucose. 

GRAPEFRUIT,  POMELO,  PUMMBLO, 
SHADDOCK,  a  tree  (Citrus  c/randis)  of  the 
fa.mily  Rutacece,  much  resembling  the  orange, 
native  of  southeastern  Asia,  from  whence  it 
has  been  introduced  in  many  warm  countries. 
The  name  grapefruit  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  fruits  are  often  borne 
in  clusters  of  three  or  more,  much  like  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  It  is  widely  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  California  and  soutbcrn  Florida.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Florida  bv 
the  Spaniards  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  but  commercial  culture  has  been  car- 
ried on  only  for  about  25  years.  In  1909, 
L061.537  boxes  of  fruit  were  produced  in 
Florida  and  122,515  in  California,  valued  at 
over  R000,000. 

GRAPHIC  METHOD,  a  pictorial  method 
of  representit^;  statistics  by  lines.  Force,  mo- 
tion or  any  other  physical  quantity,  such  as 
temperature,  atmospheric  pressure  or  baro- 
metric height,  electric  potentia],  etc.,  may  be 
represented  by  straight  fines.  Graphic  methods 
arc  largely  employed  in  i^ysical  investigations 
as  aids  to  calculation,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  'the  nature  of  the  law  according  to 
which  some  phenomena  vary.  The  principal 
use  of  this  method  is  to  show  the  mutual  varia* 
tions  of  two  quantities.  This  we  will  illustrate 
Int  3  particular  example.  Suppose  a  table  is 
drawn  up,  in  one  column  of  which  are  ths 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  otlier  the  cor- 
responding average  temperatures  of  the  air.  at 
some  particular  place,  during  these  months  (the 
average  temperature  for  each  month  being  the 
mean  of  the  daily  temperatures).  Let  two 
lines,  OX  and  OY,  be  drawn  from  O,  one 
horizontally,  the  other  vertically;  let  the  suc- 
cessive months  of  the  year  be  represented  on 
any  convenient  scale  along  OX,  and  let  tem- 
perature be  measured  alon^  OY,  also  on  a  con- 
venient scale.  Corresponding  to  each  month  in 
the  year  there  will  be  a  length  along  OX.  and 
to  each  temperature  there  will  correspond  a 
point  on  OY.  At  the  middle  point  correspond- 
ing to  each  month  draw  perpendicular  to  OX 
a  tine  representing  the  temperature  on  the  scale 
of  OY.  A  series  of  lines  will  thus  be  obtained, 
through  the  upper  ends  of  which  there  ma^  be 
drawn,  freehand,  a  smooth  curve.  The  points 
on  the  carve  in  the  figure  represent  the  upper 
ends  of  these  lines.  Other  graphic  methods  in- 
volve the  use  of  polar,  logarithmic  and  other 
varieties  of  co-ordinates.  (See  GBotiBTRV, 
Analytic).  A  general  glance  at  such  a  curve 
vrill  reveal  certain  features  regarding  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  year ;  at  what  dates 
maxima  and  minima  occurred;  when  the  tem- 
perature rose  or  fell  quickest,  and  so  on. 

GRAPHICAL  STATICS.  Graphical 
static  deals  with  srtatics  by  purely  graphical  or 
draughting-room  metliods :  constructions  made 


with  stTai([ht-edge,  dividers,  protractors,  paralM 
rules,  planimeters,  etc.  The  analytic  solution  of 
a  problem  may  give  rise  to  a  complicated  form- 
ula, an  infinite  series  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  compute,  or  to  mam"  simultaneous  equations 
laborious  to  solve.  Graphical  methods  over- 
come these  disadvantages.  They  are  very  rapid 
in  comparison  with  mathematical  processes  and 
quite  precise  when  used  carefully;  they  show  at 
a  glance  the  entire  mechanism  of  solution.  AJ- 
thouf^  they  give  numerical  answers  — not 
formulas^  that  are  only  approximately  correct, 
these  results  need  never  in  engineering  prob- 
lems be  less  precise  than  the  onl^  approximately 
correct  data.  With  average  skill  and  good  in- 
struments it  is  possible  to  keep  the  thidcness  of 
points  and  lines  wiAiin  0.005  inch  and  to  set  ofi 
distances  of  this  siie  and  angles  of  0.1  degree. 
No  graphical  construction  need  have  an  error  of 
more  than  0.5  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  pre- 
cision attainable  with  a  small  slide  rule  or  with 
four-place  logarithmic  tables.  All  work  is  done 
to  scale.  Land,  'Die  Maszstacbe  fad  der  Zeich- 
nerischen  Loesong'  (Zeitschr.  fur  Archilektur 
ti.  Ingenievrwescn,  Heft  4,  1897)  showed  that 
the  graphical  units  of  length  must  satisfy  the 
same  relations  as  the  functions  themselves. 
Thus  if  £=/Cx,  y)  then  ai=f(t!x,ey)  where 
ex  is  the  scale  value  of  x;  i.e.,  if  x  is  pounds 
and  the  scale  of  pounds  is,  say,  five  pounds  to 
the  inch,  then  ea^=S  and  is  represented  i^  a 
line  x/ei  inches  long.  Land  gives  a  iramber  of 
illustrations. 

The  entire  subject  is  a  direct  development  of 
the  basic  law  of  statics :  the  theorem  of  three 
forces.  This  is  a  form  of  the  parallelc^am  of 
forces  (see  Mechanics)  and  states  that  if  three 
non-parallel  coplwiar  forces  (ail  in  one  plane) 
are  in  equilibrium,  the  force  vectors  will  be  con- 
current (through  a  common  point)  and  will 
have  such  magnitudes  and  directions  that  they 
may  be  translated  so  as  to  form  a  closed  tn- 
angle  with  the  arrows  running  bead  to  tail. 
Consequently  if  anjf  number  of  concurrent, 
coplanar  forces  are  in  equilibrium  their  force 
polygon  must  dose  with  the  arrows  pointing 
head  to  tail.  For,  any  two  of  them  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  force,  this  partial  resultant 
can  be  combined  with  one  of  the  remaining 
forces,  and  so  on  until  the  set  is  reduced  to 
three  which  must  satisfy  the  fundamental  con- 

Four  Foreei. —  Before  dealii^  with  non- 
concurrent  systems  we  shall  discuss  the  special 
case  of  four  coplanar  forces  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  engineering.  The  method  was 
first  extensively  employed  by  Culmann  in  1666. 
Forces  in  space  are  treated  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  If  four  forces  are  in  equilibrium  the 
resultant  of  one  pair  balances  that  of  the  other 
pair,  or  since  it  equilibrates  the  two  remaining 
forces  it  must  be  coplanar  with,  and  concurrent 
with  or  parallel  to  them. 

If  in  Fig.  1  P  is  given  and  only  the  lines  of 
action  of  Q.  R,  S  are  known,  we  have  the  con- 
struction shown,  which   fails,  however,  when 

(a)  all  four  forces  are  concurrent  or  parallel, 

(b)  three  are  concurrent  or  parallel. 
Coplanar   Forces   !nGerierai.~lf   n   forces 

P,Q,R Z  are  in  equilibrium  any  one  of  them 

will  balance  the  resultant  of  the  other  « — 1. 
The  construction  is  made  as  follows;  Resolve 
P  into  any  pair  of  components  A  and  B,  com- 
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bane  B  yiiA  Q,  this  resultant  -with  S,  and  so  on 
until  Z  is  left.  Then  A,  Z,  and  the  resultant 
of  the  others  must  satisfy  the  theorem  of  three 
forces.    The  reader  should  have  this  process 


Fro.  I. 

1  ii  have  three  con- 

. .      e  exceptions 

This  is  asimple  case,  of  t^cip- 
rocal  diagrams  or  figures,  which  were  so  called 
ty  Maxwell,  'On  Reciprocal  Figures  and  Dia- 
grams of  Forces'  (Philoiofkicol  Magaeme 
1864)  who  was  the  first  to  discuss  titeir  proper- 
lies  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  Cremona, 
'Le  figure  reciproce  nella  statica  grafica'  (1872), 
developed  them  into  a  branch  of  geometry. 
ABCD  in  i  was  named  the  funicular  polygon 
by  Laini  and  Oapeyron  in  1826  for  a  reason 
which  will  be  evident  later.  In  ii  ABCD  are 
the  rays  which  meet  at  the  pole.  The  funda- 
mental properw  of  the  funiculaT  polygon  is  that 
every  vertex  lies  on  a  force,  and  coTiversely. 
Balanced  forces  form  a  closed  vector  polyeon. 
Tlu9  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  equilib- 
ritnn,  and  corresponds  only  to  the  conditions  for 


Tta.l. 
clearly  in  mind  while  studjdng  the  following 
illustration. 

Let  P,  Q.  R.  S  in  Fig.  2  be  in  equilibrium; 
their  vector  polygon  in  u  will  close.  In  ii  re- 
solve P  into  any  pair  of  components  A,  B. 
Draw  C  (the  resultant  of  B,  Q)  aad  D  (the 
resultant  of  C,  R,  i.e,  of  Bj  Q,  i?)  ;  ii  gives  only 
magnitudes  and  directions,  the  actual  portions 
being  shown  in  i.  The  three  concurrent  lines 
A,  B,P  in\  correspond  to  the  triangle  ABP  in 
ii;  similarly,  in  i,  C  must  be  concurrent  with 
B  and  Q,  D  with  C  and  R,  and  D  with  SxoAA. 
Before  going  further  observe  the  peculiar  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  diagrams:  three 


forces.  In  order  Aat  the  system 
may  not  have  a  resultant  moment  it  is  necessary 
that  any  force  be  at  least  coUinear  wilh  the 
resultant  of  the  rest  of  the  set.  Thus  in  i  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  P,  Q,  R,  S  cannot  van- 
ish unless  S  lies  on  the  line  of  action  of  the. 
resultant  of  P,  Q,  R,  i.e.,  unless  S  passes 
through  A  and  D.  This  condition  requires  a 
compete  or  closed  funicular  polygon.  Hence 
the  graphical  criteria  of  equilibrium  are 

(1)  For  equilibrium  of  translation   Ike  foret 

polygon  must  dose. 

(2)  For  equilibrium  of  rotation  the  funicular 

Polygon    must    close   with    a  vertex  on 

The   following,  solutions  show  how  to  Mii^y 
these  conditions, 

I.  To  find  Itua  unknoitm  magnitudes.  Sup- 
pose  that  a  weightless  beam  carries  a  load  IV 
and  rests  on  two  supports  as  in  Fig.  3.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  reactions  Ri  and   Rt 
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which  are  evidently  vertical.  The  answers  are 
obtained  as  follows;  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
supply  the  underlying  statical  reasons.  In  ii 
draw  W  and  any  rays  a,  6,  and  in  i  parallels 
to  a,b,  intersecting  on  W.  Ku  as  yet  unknown, 
will  be  determineid  by  some  ra^  c  also  un- 
known. Now  from  me  two  tnangles  which 
any  assumed  ray  c  forms  with  a  and  b  in  ii 
we  can  find  the  two  points  of  concurrence 
dirough  which  c  must  pass  in  i ;  this  gives  the 
true  direction  of  c. 

II.  To  find  two  unknown  magnttudes  ana 
<me  unknowm  direeHon.  The  r<d  in  Fig.  4 
weidits  200  pouflds,  rests  on  a  Icnife  edge, 
it  hinged  at  the  left,  and  is  subjected  to  WO 
pounds  at  tbe  right.  Find  the  reactions.  In 
this  problem  we  shall  use  a  slightly  modified 
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Pic  4. 
form,  due  to  H.  T.  Eddy,  of  the  ingenious  nota- 
tion   devised    by    R.  H.   Bow  in    'The  Eco- 
nomics of  Constmction  in  Relation  to  Framed 
Structures,'  (1873)  ;  the  ftiH  ptwer  of  the 
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tion  will  not  be  evident  until  we  take  up 
frames.  Lelter  the  forces  ab,  he,  cd,  da,  nam- 
ing first  all  those  completely  known,  then  cd, 
known  only  in  direction,  and  finally  the  least 
known  force  —  the  hinge  reaction  da  —  of 
which  only  a  point  of  application  is  given. 
The  forces  are  to  be  used  in  this  order.  In 
ii  draw  ab,  be  and  rays  from  any  pole  0 :  this 
is  as  far  as  we  can  go.    However,  assume  a 


ray  Od  and  imagine  ii  completed.    In  i  draw 

oa,  ob,  DC.  Now  od  must  go  throngh  the  in- 
tersection of  oc  and  cd  and  of  oa  and  da  since 
it  forms  triangles  with  them.  But  the  inter- 
section of  oa  and  da  cannot  be  found  unless 
oa  passes  through  the  hinge.  Hence  to  solve 
a  problem  of  this  type,  start  the  first  ray 
through  the  only  given  point  —  usually  a  hinge 
—  of  the  force  whose  direction  is  unknown; 
the  solution  is  then  easily  finished.  Observe 
that,  for  example,  the  sides  ob  and  oc  of  the 
funicular  polygon  meet  on  the  force  be. 

III.  To  find  three  unknown  magnitudes. 
Two  of  tht  unknown  magnitudes  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  single  force  through  their  inter- 
section, unknown  in  direction  as  well  as  in 
magnitude.  The  problem  therefore  is  rediKed 
to  type  n. 

Properties  of  the  funicular  polygon.  If  a 
string,  fastened  at  A  and  B  is  in  equilibrium 
under  forces  ab  and  be  as  in  Fig.  5  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  O  is  properly  chosen  the  sides  of 
the  funicular  polygon  will  coincide  with  the 
lines  of  the  string.  (Latin,  fimicuius).  The 
string  polygon  gives  also  the  lines  of  thrust 
in  an  arch.  The  determination  of  the  forces 
in  a  loaded  cable  or  an  arch  requires  the  poly- 
gon to  pass  through  two  and  sometimes  three 
piven  points.  Consider  first  the  effect  of  shift- 
ing the  pole.  Assume,  for  brevity,  two  forces 
d^,  be  and  construct  two  funicular  polygons 
Wth  any  poles  O  and  O',  Fig.  6. 

The  pairs  of  forces  O'a  and  O'b  and  Oa  and 
Ob  in  ii  have  the  same  resultant,  and  if  their 
senses  are  properly  chosen  they  will  be  in 
equilibrium  and  form  the  quadrilateral  OaCbO. 
By  the  theorem  of  four  forces  the  line  through 
P  and  R  must  be  parallel  to  00';  by  similar 
reasoning  Q  is  also  on  this  line.  Hence  cor- 
responding pairs  of  sides  of  two  polygons  in- 
tersect on  a  line,  called  the  polar  axis,  parallel 
to  that  connecting  the  poles.  Consequently  to 
pass  a  funicular  polygon  through  two  given 
points,  say  P  and  P",  proceed  thus:  draw  any 
polygon  throurii  P  and  pass  one  side  o'b,  of 
another  ihrongh  P".  This  determines  a  point  R 
on  the  polar  axis  throuRh  P.  Then  O'  must 
lie  on  a  parallel  to  PR  and  on  a  ray  O'b 
parallel  to  side  o'b.  Furthermore  if  the 
pol>%on  is  to  go  throt^h  another  point 
P"    (not  ^wn)  besides  P  and  F,  the  new 


polar  axis  must  pass  through  P,  f.  Hence 
from  0'  draw  a  parallel  to  PP" ;  the  new 
pole  O"  will  lie  on  it  and  its  position  will  be 
determined  by  the  direction  of  the  side  whicb 
is  arbitrarily  chosen  to  pass  through  P". 

Historical. —  The  germ  of  graphical  statics. 
dates  back  to  Stevinus,  'Beghinselen  der  Waag- 
konst*  (1585),  who  experimented  with  loaded 
cords.  But  toe  first  systematic  geometric  treat- 
ment was  published  by  Varignon,  'Nouvelle 
micaniquc  ou  statique*  (1725).  For  laSm 
years  following,  graphics  was  utterly  neglected; 
indeed.  Lagrange  boasted  that  his  great 
<U&:anique  analytique'  (I78S),  a  work  of  al- 
""^  pages,  contained  not  a  single  dia^^ram. 


n£canique  industrieDe*  (1828),  and  M5bius, 
'Lehrbuch  der  Statik*  (1837)  were  the  only 
important  writers  after  Varignon.  The  studies 
of  Maxwell,  1864,  and  Cremona,  1872,  cited 
above,  were  the  first  of  the  modem  investi^- 
tions.  To  Culmann,  whose  'Graphische  Stank* 
appeared  in  1866,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
produced  the  first  great  treatise  on  graphical 
statistics  as  a  branch  of  technical  mechanics. 
Among  recent  treatises  LSvy,  'Statique  graph- 
ique'  (1886-88),  Henneberg,  'Statik  der  starren 
Systeme'  (1886),  Muller-BresUu,  <Die  graph. 
Statik  der  Baukonstruktionen>  (5th  ed.,  1912) 
and  Mohr,  'Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
technischen  Mechanik'  (1905)  are  perhaps  the 
most  imporBnt,  Mohr's  researches,  extending 
over  a  period  of  40  year^,  are  the  most  note- 
worthy since  those  of  Maxwell  and  Culmann; 
he  has  enriched  nearly  every  department  of 
structural  mechanics. 


.  V  -  * —  -^ 


Frames. —  The  principal  statical  systems  to 
be  studied  by  the  aid  of  Kraphics  occur  in  such 
structures  as  bridges  and  buildings.  A  frame 
is  a  structure  built  up  of  rods  or  links  so  as  lo 
form  a  geometric  net  wort  It  is  jointed  or 
pin-connected  if  its  members^  are  hinged  by  a 
single  pin  or  rivet  at  each  ^oint.  If  tne  ioinis 
are  made  ri(rid  the  frame  is  statically  indeter- 
minate but  its  internal  reactions  can  be  ob- 
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tained  hjt  assmnhiff  elastic  def  onnatioD  to  take 
place.  The  forces  which  arise  in  this  case  aic 
called  secondary  stresses.  Engesser  and  Uan- 
deria  made  die  first  SDccessEul  studies  of  them 
in  1878  and  1879;  for  the  literature  see  Gehler, 
'Nebenspannungen  eisener  FachwericfaTudDen' 
(1910).  Consult  also  the  books  by  Grimm  and 
Johnson  cited  below  under  graphical  tolulions. 
Since  the  jointed  triangle  is  the  simplest  frame 
it  is  usnally  chosen  as  the  structural  unit.  It 
was  used  in  ancient  Roman  and  Egyptiao  con- 
stnictioni,  and  by  the  16th  century  fairly  com- 
plicated structures  had  been  built.  The  external 
reactions  on  a  frame  cannot  be  found  if  they 
contain  more  than  three  nnknown  elements  b^ 
cause  there  are  only  three  conditions  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  frame  as  a  wbole.  For  this 
reason  the  fastenings  of  a  stnictore  to  its 
abutments  (supports)  must  be  designed  to 
secure  rigidity  without  introducing  more  than 
three  unknowns,  and  to  allow  slight  motion  due 
to  deformations  caused  by  elastic  yielding  and 
temperature  changes  without  permitting  the 
structure  appreciaoly  to  change  its  position. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  actual  con- 
struction, we  shall  divide  them  into  two  types: 
hinge  support  to  permit  turning  and  flat  aDut- 
ment  to  allow  sliding. 

Statically  determinate  structures. —  A  stnic- 
structure  is  statically  determinate  when  all  ex- 
ternal and  internal  forces  can  be  found  from  the 
conditions  for  equilibriuni  of  a  rigid  body  with- 
out regard  to  elastic  or  temperature  deforma- 
tions. The  idea  is  due  to  Uobius.  For  each  liidt 
of  a  pin-connected  frame  there  are  three  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium  and  for  each  pin  two  equa- 
tions.    (See  Mechanics).    Hence  a  frame  con- 


tpecial  d«nents  in  thdr  confif^ratioss.  For 
example  in  Fig.  7,  i,  ii  and  iii  are  all  con- 
structed in  about  the  same  wa^.  But  tha 
forces  in  ii  and  iii  cannot  be  determined  because 
instantaneous  centers  fsee  Kineiiatics)  can  be 
found  for  the  parts  above  the  section  lines  S. 
On  the  other  hand  r  should  be  indeterminate 
but  is  not;  vi  is  interesting  because  it  contains 
no  triangles  at  all. 

Graphieat  solutions. —  Grariiical  methods  of 
soMng  problems  in  statics  depend  on  several 
powerful  theorems : 

I.  A  body  on  which  forces  act  at  only  two 
points  transmits  force  along  the  line  joining 
those  points.  The  theorem  of  four  forces  is  ■ 
special  case,  the  points  beii^  the  two  inter- 


three  more  equations,  containing,  however,  only 
external  reactions,  they  are  superfluous  because 
they  can  be  derived  from  ftc  2p  +  31  equations 
by  eliminating  the  internal  forces.  Or  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  whole  frame  is  in 
equilibrium  if  every  part  is.  Consider  now  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities.  The  reaction 
at  a  hinge  or  pin  is  unknown  in  both  magnitude 
and  direction,  or  else  consists  of  two  forces 
unknown  in  magnitude  but  given  in  direction. 
That  is,  since  each  link  can  be  held  in  equilib- 
rium by  two  forces  at  each  end,  /  links  require 
41  unknown  external  magnitudes,  the  opposites 
of  which  act  on  the  nins.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  in  general  three  unknown  external 
elements :  total,  41  -t  3.  As  the  number  of 
equations  must  equal  the  number  of  unknowns 

/  =  2f  —  3, 
which  is  the  criterion  to  be  satisfied  by  • 
statically  determinate  frame.  One  link  with 
three  jwis  counts  as  three  links,  being  statically 
equivalent  to  a  collapsed  triangle;  likewise,  one 
link  with  n  pins  counts  as  2h  —  3.  By  similar 
reasoning  we  find  diat  I  links  will  rigidly  inter- 
connect f  frames  if  l-^if—S.  Observe  that 
2p  —  3  is  odd.  If  fi  links  meet  at  every  pin, 
—  p  =  2^  —  3  because  each  link  connects  two 

pins;  since  ^  is  a  positive  integer,  «  —  2  or  3 
and  /=-3  or  9:  see  Fig.  7.  A  frame  is  re- 
dmtdant  or  over-rigid  if  it  has  more  than 
enough  links,  and  deformable  if  it  has  less. 
Some  frames  which  satisfy  the  criterion  may  be 


indeterminate    and 


;  this  is  due  to 


Fhs.  I. 

II.  Three  forces  in  e<^uit!brium  are  either 
concurrent  or  parallel.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
fuaicular  construction. 

III.  A  force  on  a  rigid  body  can  be  re- 
placed by  any  set  of  its  components  without  dis- 
turiiing  equilibrium.  In  an  elastic  body  the 
state  of  internal  stress  would  be  altered  by  such 
a  slibstitntion.  By  means  of  III  we  can  replace 
the  weight  of  members,  and  roof,  snow  and  . 
wind  loads  by  their  equivalent  component! 
actjnj?  at  the  pins  of  a  frame. 

IV.  The  equilibrium  theorems  as  expressed 
by  the  force  and  funicular  polygons  and  the 
reciprocal   diagrams   explainea  below. 

V.  Theorems  based  on  the  principle  of 
work  and  virtual  displacements.  These  cannot 
be  dealt  with  in  a  brief  exposition.  Consult 
Hudson,  'Deflections  and  Statically  Indeter- 
minate Stresses,'  (1911) ;  Johnson,  Bryan  and 
Tumeaure,  'The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Modem  Framed  Structures*  (9th  ed.)  ;  Grimm, 
'Secondary  Stresses  in  Bridge  Trusses.* 
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Reciprocal  diagrams.-^  A  frame  Bcted  on  by 
pin  loads  or  by  inUrmediate  forces  rei^aced  by 
their  equivalent  pin  components,  consists 
statically  of  as  many  sets  of  concurrent  forces 
as  there  arc  pins.  The  resulting  tensile  and 
compressive  forces  in  the  members,  which  are 
two-point  nieces,  can  be  obtained  in  several 
ways,  but  in  many  problems  in  structural  en- 
gineerincT  the  graphical  solution  can  be  carried 
fvstematicallj  as  shown  in  connecticm  with 
Fig.  8.  i  shows  a  simple  roof  truss  carrying 
a  load  W  and  resting  on  supports ;  the  reactions 
are  vertical,  Tbn  are  to  be  found  in  the 
simplest  way;  in  this  case,  from  the  symmetry, 
each  is  W/l.  Now  put  letters  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  forces,  and  numbers  in  the  panels. 
The  load  W  is  then  called  ab,  the  reactions  being 
he  and  ca.  The  force  in  the  vertical  member 
is  either  12  or  21  according  to  the  pin  on  which 
it  acts;  in  the  member  between  A  and  1  it  is 
a\  or  lo.  This  is  Bow's  notation,  mentioned 
above.  Draw  the  external  force  polygon  cAca, 
taking;  the  farces  in  alphabetical  order.  At  the 
left  pm  there  are  three  forces  ca,  a\,  \c  wMch 
must  be  named  and  used  around  the  pin  hi  the 
order  the  letters  have  around  the  truss :  clock- 


this   I 


,   ol",    Ic 


equilibrium  they  will  form  a  triangle  which  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  f .  :e  polygon  as  in  ii.  In  the 
triangle,  al  (not  la)  acts  from  a  towards  1  and 
therelore  pushes  on  the  left  jiin  of  the  truss; 
al  is  thus  in  compression.  \c  is  in  tension  be- 
cause Ic  (not  c\)  acts  from  1  to  r  and  represents 
a  pull.  The  quadrilateral  for  the  top  pin  forces 
la,  ab,  bZ,  21  is  drawn  in  ii;  similarly  for  [he 
other  pins.  No  pin  can  be  used  at  which  more 
than  two  unknowns  act.  Consider  now  the 
free  body  cut  out  by  the  line  ss.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  forces  on  it  —  la,  ab,  b2,  2c,  c\  — 
there  is  a  polygon  \abZc\;  the  same  is  true  of 
any  part  of  the  truss  as  a  free  body.  Con- 
versely, for  every  force  i)ol];gon  in  ii  there  is  a 
free  twdy  in  equilibrium  in  i.  This  is  the  most 
general  form  of  the  reciprocal  relation  already 
seen  in  the  funicular  and  force  polygons.  The 
diagrams  in  Fig.  8  are  called  Maxwell -Cremona 
diagrams-  [hey  wefe  used  independently  how- 
ever by  paokine,  'Apolied  Mechanics'  (1857) 
and  shortly  afterwards  by  W.  P.  Taylor,  a 
practical  draughtsman, 

Henneberg's    method.— The    Maxwell-Cre- 
mona construction   cannot   be  employed   in  all 


Pio.  B. 

cases.  In  Fig.  7,  i  and  iv,  there  is  no  pin  at 
which  there  are  only  two  unknowns,  but  by 
using  the  theorem  of  four  forces  on  the  jrarts  cat 
out  by  the  section  lines  ss,  some  of  the  intertial 
forces  can  be  found;  the  method-then  applies. 
Fi([,  7,  vi,  cannot  be  solved  by  any  method  er- 
plalned  above.    An  ingenious  graphical  solution 


wfatch  has  not  yet  become  current  in  textboolu 
was  devised  by  Hermeberg,  *Statik  der  starren 
Syatemc>  (1886).  The  f rame  in  Fip.  9  will  servt 
to  illustrate  the  procedure.  Ft  is  given  and 
Fi,  F,  are  found  in  any  convenient  way.  In 
order  to  make  die  structure  indeterminate  intro- 
duce a  Knk  L  anywhere.    Bring  indetenninate  it 


has  an  infinity  of  solutions  two  of  which  are  to 
be  got  thus : 

(a)  Select  any  pin  at  which  there  arc  not 
more  than  three  rods,  e.g.,  that  at  F%;  this 
will  always  be  possible  —  see  the  discussion  of 
determinatenesi  above.  Draw  a»y  polygon  u 
for    it     and    find   the    remaining    forces    (not 


they  are  merely  those  forces  in  the  members  of 
the  redundant  frame  which  can  equilibrate  Fu 
(b)  The  redundant  frame  may  have  initial 
stress,  t,e.,  if  L  or  any  ollher  link  is  too  long  ot 
too  short  it  will  produce  stress  in  all  the  mem- 
bers without  the  aid  of  external  forces.  Find 
any  set  of  initial  forces  Pe,  5o,  So  as  in  iii 
for  the  pin  at  Fi  and  then  find  the  rest   Ln  S*. 

To (not  shown). 

If  P.Q.R.S.  ....  are  the  actual  forces  be- 
fore L  is  introduced  we  have  for  the  pin  Fi 
the  vector  sum 


F,-\-P  +  Q  +  R=Q.  {required  forcti) 
From  ii,  F,-k-F' ■{■& +  R'=(i(,aisii»edfaTcei) 
.:  iF—P')  +  (Q-0  +  iR-R')^Q  ....(I) 
From  iii  Pa+Qa  +  Ra  =  0  {iniiioi  forcts)  .  ..W 
Since  the  sloes  of  the  triangles  represented 
by  (I)  and  (2)  are  parallel 

P—P'     Q—&      R—R'      ,  ,„ 

It  is  on  account  of  the  triangles  that  a  three- 
link  pin   was   selected.     In   the 
upper  left  pin 


:   same   way  f 


R~R'_ 


S-S" 


=  i(by(3)J 


Vo 


(*) 


.  (i) 


For  the  pin  at  F, 

(Q— C)  +  {L—f)  +  (V—V')  +  (W—W)-^ 

aad  Qo  +  U  ^■  U,  +  W«=  0 

Since  in  these  two  quadrilaterals  Q>  and  ^< 
are  proportional  to  (Q  — 0')  and  ([/-!/) 
by  (3)  and  <5),  the  quadrilaterals  are  sinulac 
whence 

i  g— C  _  X.— I.'      W—W' 


(*) 


lizcdbyGoot^Ie 


and  Ki  on  for  the  other  pins.  Hence  titers 
are  the  equations 

i'=.i"  +  SP,  ...      (7) 

where  P,  Q,  ...  are  the  reqaired,  P",  Q',  ... 
the  assumed,  and  Ft,  Qa,  .  .  .  the  initial  Torces. 
Tenuoos  are  positive  hence  in  this  case  Q" 
should  be  negative.  The  correct  value  of  L  is 
lero  becaitse  the  redundant  link  is  unnecessary 
for  rigidity; 

'— c 

so  that  P,Q,  ...  can  be  found  from  (7).  The 
solution  may  be  shortened  t^  taking  one  of  the 
assumed  forces,  as  /?',  '  ~  * 


Pis.  to. 

E)  R  S  T  U  is  A  closed  space  polygon  and 
XiSiTxUi  its  proiection  on  the  plane  of 
It  is  pQKsible  for  P...Ui  to  be  closed 
le  P...U  is  open,  for  instance  when  the 
tail  of  5  is  vertically  above  the  head  of  R; 
but  then  no  other  projection  of  P...U  can 
dose.  Without  putting  the  argument  into  more 
formal  shape  we  may  at  once  conclude  that 
!he  necessary  and  suffident  conditions  for  the 
egailibrium  of  concurrent  forces  in  space  are 
thai  lite  projected  polygons  on' two  non-tamllel 
flanes  shall  close.  The  theorem  of  tour  forces 
m  three  dimensicdis  follows  from  the  funda- 
mental theorem  of  three  forces;  the  resultant 
of  one  pair  must  balance,  and  therefore  be 
coplanar  with,  the  other  pair.  For  non-con- 
current space  forces  in  general,  the  conditions 
for  equilibrium  are  derived  at  once  from  the 
fact  that  if  any  system  is  in  equilibrium  its 
projection  on  any  plane  is  also.  The  projec- 
tions on  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  oi  aYZ 
a:ces  give  three  closed  force  polygons  and  three 
closed  funicular  polygons  if  the  original  sys- 
tem has  no  resultant  force  or  no  resultant  mo- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  show,  as  in  the  case  crf 
concurrent  forces,  that  two  closed  force  poly- 
gons are  sufficient  to  make  the  resultant  force 
vanish.  On  the  other  hand  all  three  funicu- 
lar polygons  are  necessary  because  each  cor- 
responds to  a  moment  condition :  the  moment 
of  a  force  may  be  zero  about  two  noa-paralleJ 


axes  without  being  lero  about  a  third  axis. 
There  are  then   five  necessary  and  ittfficient 
conditions  for  the  equilibriuoi  of  the  most  gen- 
eral system  of  forces : 
Tw    closed    force    polyifons    on    M^it-faralUI 

flanes. 
Three  closed  htnieular  polygons  on  tton-pariatlel, 

noi^tetlinear  planes. 

RicHAfiD  F.  DeiheU' 
Assieiaitt  Profettor  of  UechaitUs,  Slevtns 
Institute  of  Technology. 
GRAPHITE,  cr![stalline  or  amorphous  car- 
bon. It  ctyitaliiies  in  rombohedral  forms,  but 
is  commonly  foliated  or  earthy.  It  has  a  gray 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  grea^  to  ^e  fed.  Its 
hardness  is  \~2  and  its  specific  gravity  2.1-22. 
The  better  grades  of  natural  graphite  contain 
90-95  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  mipurities  being 
chiefly  earth  or  rack.  It  occurs  as  an  originu 
mineral,  minutely  disseminated  through  many 
igneous  rodcs.  Its  most  cccnmon  occurrence, 
however,  is  in  beds  of  highly  metamorphosed 
rocks  of  sedimentaiy^  origin,  probably  repre- 
senting original  organic  matter,  from  which,  by 
heat  and  pressure,  the  volatile  hydrocarbons 
have  been  driven  off,  leaving  pure  carbon  be- 
hind It  probably  represents  the  extreme  end 
product  in  the  same  process  that  forms  coal 
(q.v.),  Most  of  the  domestic  supply  comes 
from  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York.  Rhode  Island  is  also  a 
producer.  Canada  and  Bavaria  yield,  important 
qnantities,  while  Ceylon  is  the  world's  chief 
producer.  Because  of  its  refractory  character 
tt  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high  tempera- 
ture crucibles.  It  is  also  tised  in  paint,  and  as 
a  lubricant.  Much  of  it  is  used  in  malan^  lead 
pencils  (so-called  *blaeklead*>.  Graphite  is 
made  artificially  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where 
large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  and  other 
forms  of  amonhous  carbon  are  converted  to 
this  product.  The  electric  furnace  process  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  make  graphite  of  the  high* 
est  purity,  and  also  possessing  certain  definite 
chemical  and  physical  properties. 

The  annual  electric  furnace  production  of 
^phite  at  Niagara  Falls  amounts  to  over  13,- 
000,000  pounds,  the  production  increasing 
rapidly  to  meet  the  demand.  About  30  different 
grades  of  artificial  graphite  are  now  produced. 
The  art  of  making  graphite  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace was  invented  and  developed  by  Edward  G. 
AchcBon  (q.v.)  to  whom  credit  for  creating 
carborufldum  (q.v.)  is  also  due:  Dr,  Acheson 
is  also  the  inventor  of  deflocculated  graphite, 
which   is   graphite    reduced   to   the   molecular 


graohite  disuses  itself  through  water  and  oil, 
and  is  the  .basis  for  valuable  new  lubricants 
known  as  oildag  and  aquadag  (qq.v.).  See 
Electrochemicai.  loDus'nuES. 

Production.— The  amonnt  of  crvstalline  or 
flake  graphite  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
1916  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and 
showed  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  HTper  cent  in  value  over  the  output  for 
1915.  The  18  mines  which  were  active  pro- 
duced 10,931,989  pounds,  vahied  at  $914,748. 
Alabama  continued  to  be  the  leadit^  producer, 
her  seven  mines  yielding  5,226,940  pounds —  48 
per  cent  of  the  [iroduction  of  the  whole  coun- 
try.    Pennsylvania's  five  mines,  with  a  coin- 
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bined  output  of  1,095,716  pounds,  retained  her  in 
second  place.  In  New  York,  three  mines  were 
active;  in  California,  one;  in  Montana,  one,  and 

in  Texas,  one.  Of  amorphous  graphite,  the 
domestic  production  totaled  ^622  tons,  mined  in 
five  States  —  Colorado,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island. 

Imported  graphite  continued  to  dominate  the 
market,  constituting  85.4  per  cent  of  the  total 


iupply  —  largely  from  Mexico  and  Chosen. 
The  amount  imported  in  1916  was  64,120,000 
pounds  of  crystalline  graphite  and  10,857  tons 
of  amorphous  graphite.  The  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  1916  consumption  of  grai^te  in 
^e  United  States  above  that  of  1915,  amount- 
ing to  66  per  cent  in  ciystalline,  and  156  per 
cent  in  amorphous  fcraphite,  is  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  expansion  in  the  electrochemical 
industries,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
graphite  electrodes. 

QKAPHOPHOHIE,  an  apparatus  similar 
in  principle  to  the  Edison  phonograph  (q.v.). 
ana  designed  to  reproduce  human  speech  and 
other  sounds.  It  was  invented  coniointly  by 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Bell  and  Charles  S.  Taintor. 

GRAPHOTYPK,  a  process  of  engravi^ 
discovered  in  1860  by  De  Witt  Qinton  Hitch- 
cock, by  which  the  valuable  improvement  is 
cfiected  of  enabling  the  artist  to  be  his  own 
engraver.  '  The  discovery  is  utiUied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  French  chalk  is  by  a  careful 
process  ground  to  tbe  finest  powder,  which  is 
repeatedly  passed  through  a  wire-cloth  with 
10,000  holes  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  then  laid 
between  a  smooth  plate  of  zinc  and  a  smooth 
plate  of  steel  and  submitted  to  intense  hy- 
draulic pressure,  after  -which  it  is  sized  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  artist.  The  pencils  used  by  the 
artist  are  of  sable-hair,  and  the  ink  is  com- 
posed of  lamp-black  and  glue.  The  drawing, 
when  finished,  is  gently  rubbed  with  silk  velvet 
or  fitch-hair  brushes  until  the  chalk  between 
(he  ink  lines  h  entirely  removed  to  the  depth 
of  one-eighth  inch.  The  block  is  then  hardened 
by  steeping  it  in  an  alkaline  silicate,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  chalk  is  converted  into  ston& 
Molds  are  then  taken  of  it,  from  which  stereo- 
type plates  are  cast  for  printing.     See  Zinco- 

GRAPTOLITOIDEA,  an  extinct  order  of 
colonial  animals  the  position  of  which  In  the 
animal  kingdom  is  only  imperfectly  known. 
While  it  is  usually  supposed  that  they  are 
UydrOEoa,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are 
Bryozoa.  They  are  confined  to  the  Lower 
FalxoEoic  and  are  especially  common  in  shales. 
where  tfaelr  chitinous  exoskeleton  is  founa 
pyritized  or  carbonized.  The  colony  seems  to 
start  in  its  development  from  a  sinele  conical 
compartment  called  the  sicula.  From  this 
start  one  or  more  branched  or  unbranched  tubes 
called  common  canals,  each  opening  into  one 
or  more  extremely  regular  rows  of  cup-like 
hydro thecat,  which  probably  constituted  the 
exoskeletons  of  individual  polyps.  The  method 
of  braiKhing  and  the  angle  between  branches 
is  quite  definite  in  a  given  species.  In  tile  wall 
of  a  single-rowed  common  canal  on  the  side 
opposite  the  hydrothecse  or  in  the  centre  of  a 
double-rowed  common  canal  there  is  usually  a 


peculiar  bar  of  tissue  prolonging  the  conical 
end  of  the  sicula,  and  known  as  the  virgula. 
The  graptolites  are  extremely  important  in  the 
correlation  of  different  geological  formations, 
for  it  seems  that  they  were  attached  to  sea- 
weeds, and  floated  with  them  to  all  parts  of 
the  ocean,  so  that  their  rapid  distribuuon  was 
assured.  The  many  chanees  which  they  under- 
went is  also  an  aid  to  the  dating  of  rodcs  in 
which  they  occur.  Consult  Bassler,  'Dendroid 
Graptolites  of  the  Nia^aran  Dolomites  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario*  (Bulletin  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution No.  65,  Washington  1909) :  Rude- 
mann,  'Graptolites  of  New  Yoric'  (Memoir 
New  York  State  Museum,  Nos.  7  and  11, 
Albany  1905-08). 

GRAS,  Felix,  Provencal  writer:  b.  Male- 
mont,  near  Avignon,  3  May  1844;  A.  Avignon, 
4  March  1901.  His  education  ceased  at  17, 
when  he  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  from 
which  he  was  sent,  in  1864,  to  Avignon  and 
articled  to  Jules  Gieia,  a  man  of  letters  as  well 
as  a  lawyer,  and  a  membef  of  Felibrigc  a 
Provencal  literary  club  of  which  Frederic  Mis- 
tral (q.v.)  was  a  member.  Amid  such  sur- 
roimdinss  he  acc^ed  law  as  Ids  profession  but 
resolvecTon  literature  as  his  vocation.  In  1876 
he  published  his  first  important  worl^  an  epic 
poem  in  12  cantos,  'Li  C^rbounte,*  wnich  won 
for  him  the  first  place  among  Provencal  writ- 
ers of  the  younger  generation.  *Toloza,'  an 
epic  recounting  the  crusade  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  against  the  Albigenses,  followed  in  1882. 
He  proved  himself  second  only  to  Mistral 
among  Meridionals  by  a  collection  of  his 
shorter  poems  to  which  he  gave  the  title  'Lou 
Roumancers  Prouven^al'  (1887).  In  his  col- 
lections of  prose  stories,  <La  Papalmo'  (1891), 
he  fancifulh'  describes,  in  vivid,  racy  style,  the 
loves  and  hates,  sensuality  and  "superstition* 
of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  His  greatest 
popular  success,  'Li  Rouge  d6u  Miejour* 
(1896),  was  published  in  a  translation,  'The 
Beds  of  the  Midi,*  before  it  saw  the  light  in 
France,  where  it  is  not  so  popular  as  among 
those  who  read  it  in  the  English  version  alone. 
A  more  recent  work,  which  has  been  translated 
in  the  United  States  under  the  title  'The  White 
Terror,'  describes  the  retaliatory  violence  of 
the  Royalists  in  the  south,  when  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  had  swept  by.  For  10  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  Capoulit,  or 
president  of  the  Felibrigc.  See  Reds  or  the 
Mici,  The. 

GRASMBRE,  grSs'i 
Westmoreland  County,  ( 
name.  It  has  been  made  famous  by  the  *L^e 
School  of  Poets,"  Wordsworth,  Southey  and 
Coleridge.  Many  places  in  Grasmere  and  the 
surrounding  lake  country  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  poems  of  the  authors  who  frequented 
this  section,  especially  by  Wordsworth.  The 
graves  of  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge 
are   in   Grasmere. 

GRASS.  See  Gbasbes  ik  tbb  Vwtiwo 
States. 

GRASS,  China.     See  Rahie. 

GRASS,  STRAW,  or  PAMPASS  CAT,  a 
wildcat  (Fetis  pajeros)  of  southern  South 
America,  common  on  the  grassy  plains.  If  is 
described  by  Hudson  {'A  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata,*  1892)  as  not  unlike  the  Ettropesn  wildcat 
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in  its  robust  form  and  datic  ccA>t,  *but  »  longer, 
more  |>owerfnl  animal,  inexprescibly  savage  in 
cbsikosition.* 

GRASS-BASS,  the  calico-bass  (qv.). 

GRASS-FINCH.    See  Vespee  Sparrow. 

GRASS-PINK,  or  CALOPOGON,  a 
showy  orchid  (Liinodorum  tuberosunt),  with  a 
tmall  bulboui  root,  large  ovate  leaves,  aheathcd 
at  the  hue,  and  flowers  growing  in  a  loose  spike 
upon  a  slender  stem  12  to  18  inches  higli; 
thejr  ire  butleifly^shaped,  fragrant  and  ma- 
genta Bink;  and  the  lip,  which  is  exquisitely 
bearded  widi  gay  colors,  remains  on  the  n^r 
side  of  the  flower,  f^ving  the  Uossoei  sm  upside- 
down  Bitpcarance.  It  is  common  in  bc^By 
^ces  from  Florida  to  NewfoinuUand.  Sev- 
eral other  species  of  the  genus  occur  in  the 
Sooth,  one  of  which  iL.  miUliSorum)  bears 
tnany  more  flowers  than  docs  the  grass-pink. 

GRASS-SNAKE.    See  Green  Snake. 

GRASS-SNIFE,  a  gunner's  name  for  the 
jack-snipe  (qv.).  and  some  other  shore-birds 
of  similar  habits. 

GRASS-TREB,  the  popular  name  for  cer- 
tain tree-like  Australian  nisbes  of  the  family 
Juncacea.  Their  Urge  stems  are  crowned  Oj/ 
thick  tufts  of  narrow,  pendulous  foliage  and 
\fr  cylindrical  flower-spikes  like  exaggerated 
cat-tails.  The  ^ants  contain  an  aromatic  resin 
(Botany-bay  gum  or  gtun  acaroides)  employed 
in  pharmacy,  and  also  used  by  the  natives  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  calkiAg  canoes, 
and  as  a  cement  or  glue.  These  plums  are  also 
called  ■black-boys"  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stems  when  charred  hy  Are,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  black-sldnned  natives  often  use  them 
as  a  means  of  concealment,  or  even  imitate  the 
appearance  of  a  charred  stem  iby  crouching  into 
a  similar  altitude,  and  so  escape  the  eyes  of 


Railroad,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Marys- 
ville  and  6S  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  after 
gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  State.  It  is  in 
a  rich  ^Id  quartz  mining  region,  and  the  chief 
occupations  are  connected  with  mining.  It  has 
granite  and  marble  woritSj  a  distillery  and  large 
wineries.  It  contains  a  public  library,  high 
school  and  two  orphan  asylums.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Saint  Mary's  Academy.    Pop.  4,520. 

GRASS  WORM,  the  cateitiillar  of  a  noc- 
tuid  moth  (Laphygma  frugiperda),  which  often 
does  great  damage  to  grasses  and  cereals  in  the 
Southern  Slates,  and  to  a  great  variety  of  crop 
plants,  as  in  1899,  when  a  serious  outbreak  of 
this  species  extended  from  Mexico  to  Chicago. 
In  the  North  it  is  known  as  the  fall  army- 
wonn,  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  and  travels 
in  greatest  numbers  in  the  autumn,  devouring 
nearly  every  form  of  vegetation  encountered  in 
its  line  of  march. 


GRA8SE,  Francois  Joseph  Fatil,  frSA- 
sw5  zhd-zif  p6I  gras,  Cottnt  de,  French  ad- 
miral: b.  Valettes,  Provence,  1723;  d.  Paris,  11 
Jan.  1788.  He  first  entered  the  nav:;  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  served  against  the 
Turin;  m  1749  entered  the  French  navy,  be- 


came captain  in  1762,  and  rear-admiral  in  1778) 
and  was  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  sent 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  1781  he  was  given  the 
rank  of  admiral  and  sent  with  a  fleet  to  cc^ 
operate  with  the  land  forces  in  the  American 
colonies.  He  first  assisted  at  the  taking  of 
Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  then  sailed  to  the 
mouth  of  (he  Chesapeake,  where  he  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  British  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Graves,  prevented  aid  from  reaching 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown  and  cut  off  his  retreat, 
thus  maierialty  assisting  the  decisive  American 
victory  there ;  for  these  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  He  then  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  for  a  time  he  was  successful 
against  the  British,  capturing  the  island  of 
Saint  Christopher;  but  on  J2  April  1782  was 
suitirised  by  the  English  fleet  under  Rodney, 
ana  after  a  hard  fight  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  accused  of  carelessness  and 
even  treachery,  but  was  exonerated  by  an  official 
investigation,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  naval 
forces  of  France. 

GRASSEKIB.  a  disease  of  silkwormi 
(q.v.). 

GRASSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  term  "grass"  is  popularly  applied  to  the 
green  herbage  on  whicn  cattle  and  other  beasts 
feed,  and  thus  includes  many  plants  which  are 
not  Dotanically  related  to  the  true  grasses,  such 
as  the  clovers,  alfalfa,  sanfoin,  vetches,  spnrry. 
etc.|  frequently  referred  to  as  •artificial  grasses," 
while  it  excludes  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  true  grasses,  namely,  the  cereals.  The  true 
^sses  constitute  the  botanical  family  GratH' 
mea.  They  are  distinguished  from  related 
^oups  of  plants  in  that  the  leaves  are  arranged 
in  two  opposite  rows  on  the  stem,  with  a  single 
leaf  at  each  joint.  The  stems  (culms)  are 
usually  hollow  except  at  the  joints,  and  the 
■  base  of  the  leaf  forms  a  sheath  which  surrounds 
the  stem  above  the  joints.  The  sheath  Is  us- 
ually extended  a  short  distance  above  the  base  of 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  in  a  delicate,  whitish 
structure  closely  surrounding  the  stem,  called 
the  ligule,  the  office  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
prevent  rain-water  from  percolating  between 
the  sheath  and  the  stem.  The  grass  flower 
usually  consists  of  the  following  parts:  flower- 
ing glume,  palet,  lodicule,  one  to  six  stamens 
(usually  three),  and  a  one-celled  ovary  usually 
with  two  styles  tipped  with  plumose  stigmas. 
The  flowers  are  usually  arranged  in  two  rows 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachilTa,  conslitutingf  a 
spifcelet.  At  the  base  of  the  spikelet  are  usnalTr 
two  empty  glumes.  The  empty  glumes, 
flowertnR  glumes,  and  palet  constitute  the 
'chaff.*  The  spikelet  may  contain  one  to  many 
flowers.  The  lodicule,  which  stands  in  front 
of  the  flowering  glume,  is  very  small,  usually 
not  noticeable  except  on  close  examination.  At 
flowering  time,  the  lodicule  becomes  greatly 
swollen,  and  by  this  means  spreads  the  flower 
open.  In  spikelets  that  contain  several  flowers, 
the  palet,  or  inner  chaff,  rests  with  its  back 
against  the  rachilla,  and  is  concave  on  the  back, 
with  a  nerve  or  keel  on  either  side.  The 
edges  of  the  oalet  are  overlapped  by  the  edges 
of  the  flowering  glume,  or  outer  chaff.  The 
spikelets  are  arranged  eidier  in  spikes,  as  in 
wheat,  or  in  panicles,  as  in  oats.  Populaiiy, 
these  are  referred  to  as  the  *seed-hea«,*  and 
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diis  ttrm  will  be  frequently  used  in  this  sense 
in  this  article.  The  fruit  of  the  grasses  is  a 
seed-like  Kraiii  either  adherent  to  the  chafi, 
as  in  barley,  or  free  from  it,  as  in  wheat. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely 


Cexeals,    wheat,    oats,    barley,    rye,    rice,    

and  corn,  sugarcane,  sorghum,  the  cane  of  the 
Southern  canebrakes  and  the  baxnboo  of  tlie 
Old  World,  in  addition  to  the  common  grasses 
of  the  fields  and  prairies.  It  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornamental  plants  (reed, 
Ravenna  grass,  plume-grass,  ribbon-grass,  etc.)- 
The  grasses  are  the  foundations  of  agriculture. 
Their  principal  development  is  in  the  temperate 
zones,  though  grasses  are  found  wherever  veg- 
etation  flourishes.  Singularly  enough,  the  most 
Important  grasses,  the  cereal  grams,  are  not 
known  in  the  wild  state,  and  tneir  cultivation 
extends  so  far  back  into  antiquity  that  even 
their  places  of  ori)!in  are  unknown.  Either 
their  wild  counterparts  have  become  extinct  or 
the  cereals  have  been  so  changed  by  cultivation 
that  their  wild  forms  are  no  longer  recogniz- 
able. fWild  plants  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Palestine  that  are  believed  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  wheat).  There  are  in  all  about 
4,000  distinct  species  of  grasses  known.  The 
species  of  only  two  natural  orders  of  flowering 
plants  exceed  this  number,  namely,  the  Com- 
fosita  and  the  Leguminosa,  though  m  the  num- 
ber of  individual  plants  the  grasses  far  surpass 
all  others.  The  total  number  of  grass  species 
growing  in  the  United  States  is  about  l,4O0;  in 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Washington  about 
275  species  are  found.  Originally,  nearly  half 
the  area  of  this  country  consisted  of  prairies, 
the  principal  herbage  of  which  was  grasses. 
The  existence  of  these  vast  stretches  of  grass- 
land has  never  been  fuUjf  accounted  for.  It  is 
not  due  simp!};  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions, 
for  many  species  of  trees  readily  grow  on  the 
prairies  when  placed  there  by  man.  In  recent 
years,  vast  areas  that  were  formerly  occupied 
Dy  grasses  have  been  invaded  by  various  shrubs 
and  trees,  particularly  the  mesauite  tree  of  the 
Southwest.  This  has  occurred  simultaneously 
with  the  destruction  of  the  grasses  by  stock,  in- 
dicating that  the  presence  of  the  grasses  is  in- 
imical to  forest  growth.  It  is  well  known  that 
S asses  thrive  best  on  the  more  compact  soils. 
1  such  soils,  the  abundant  growth  of  grass, 
with  the  fires  that  have  swept  over  these  regions 
in  dry  seasons  from  time  immemorial,  has  kept 
in  check  those  classes  of  vegetation  which  could 
not  quickly  recuperate  after  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  their  aerial  portions.  On  the  coarser 
types  of  soil,  the  sparse  growth  of  grass,  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  fuel  to  feed  the  fires, 
has  enabled  forest  trees  to  become  established. 
These  facts,  while  they  do  not  entirely  account 
for  the  existence  of  nrairies,  are  undoubtedly 
an  important  element  The  prairies  are  [artic- 
ularly  developed  in  the  arid  and  semi -arid 
regions  where  frequent  drouth  has  augmented 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  fires,  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  heavier  soils  of  that  region  which 
retain  suffldent  moisture  to  enable  the  grasses 
to  form  a  complete  covering  over  the  soil. 

Of  the  many  grasses  (popularly  known  as 
neb)  native  to  mis  country,  or  of  the  intro- 
iduced  grasses  that  have  become  estabhsbed  here. 


comparatively  few  ate  of  economic  importancs. 
Their  principal  use  is  as  food  for  live  stock. 
Most  of  them  grow  too  sparsely  to  be  inportaBt 
for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  than  are  not 
nutritious  enough  to  make  them  valuable  as 
food.  A  considerable  number,  however,  are 
both  nutritions  and  palatable  to  stock.  Yet  the 
number  of  these  which  are  propagated  ardfl- 
cially  is  exceedingly  small  when  compared  witfa 
the  total  number  of  species.  This  is  partly  aO 
coimted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  few  speeies  are 
surpassingly  useful  by  reason  of  aWndant 
growth,  ease  of  propai^tion,  nutritrre  value 
and  palatability.  When  such  a  grass  becomei 
established  in  a  region  to  which  it  ii  adapted 
the  efllort  to  find  other  valuable  sorts  in  a 
measure  ceases.  But  there  are  vast  sections  of 
country,  particularly  in  the  cotton -producing 
States,  and  the  arid  and  semi-arid  West,  ftliere 
good  passes,  adapted  to  local  soil  and  dimatic 
conditions,  have  not  yet  become  established  as 
field  crops.  Not  that  there  are  no  good  grasses 
known  in  these  regions,  for  there  are  many  of 
them,  but  it  happens  that  these  grasses  are  not 
easily  propagated  or  have  some  characteristc 
which  renders  them  undesirable.  The  well- 
known  and  valuable  buffalo  grass  (BulbUis 
dactyloides)  of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  an 
example  in  point.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  ana  palatable  of  all  the  grasses,  and 

(produces  abundant  feed,  but  it  produces  very 
ittle  seed,  and  that  only  on  trauing,  vine-like 
stems,  from  which  it  is  impractical  to  harves 


which  are'eminently  adapted  to  the  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  there,  are  rendered  useless  on 
cultivated  lands  by  reason  of  their  poor  seed 
habits.  What  the  breeder's  art  may  accomplish 
in  rendering  these  now  useless  grasses  useful, 
by  improving  their  seed  habit,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  leading  tame  grasses  of  the  countiy 
are  as  fallows ; 

Timothy  (Pfalenm  prateiue). —  The  acre- 
age of  this  grass  is  the  United  States  is  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  all  other  cultivated  grasses 
put  together.    It  may  be  said  to  be  the  hay 

frass  of  the  country.  Its  supremacy  is  due 
rst  of  all  to  its  excellent  seed  habits.  The 
seed  from  an  acre  of  it  will  seed  a  larger 
acreage  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  grass. 
The  seed  is  easily  harvested,  and  retains  its 
vitality  for  several  years.  It  also  produces 
relatively  large  yields  of  hay,  which,  althou^^ 
not  so  nutritious  as  the  hay  from  some  other 

frasses,  is  eaten  readily  by  all  kinds  of  Stock, 
t  is  particularly  valuable  for  horses,  because 
of  its  favorable  physiological  effect  on  the  di- 
gestive apparatus.  Owners  of  livery  stables, 
whose  horses  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  hard 
driving  after  heavy  feeding,  will  feed  no  other 
hay  when  timothy  is  available.  Timothy  is 
usually  sown  with  wheat,  in  fall,  at  the  rate 
of  about  eight  potinds  of  seed  per  acre,  the 
seed  being  cast  on  the  bare  ground  behind  the 
drillplows.  Clover  is  then  frequently  added. 
at  the  sami  rate,  in  early  spring,  thou^  farmers 
who  raise  much  hay  for  sale  prefer  to  omit 
the  clover,  as  the  pure  timothy  is  preferred  W 
horsemen.  After  the  wheat  crop  is  harvested, 
the  grass  is  ordinarily  tised  for  pasture  in  the 
fall.  The  next  season  a  large  yteld  of  hay  is 
obtained  (one  to  three  or  more  tons  per  acre, 
according  to  the  fertili^  of  the  scul),  but  the 
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yidd  decreases  thereafter  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  beat  faimers  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  a 
timothy  meadow  for  more  than  two  seasons, 
though  such  fields  are  frequently  used  for 
nasture  for  two  or  three  years  loneer,  before 
brealring  them  up  tor  com.  In  the  latter  case, 
bhlegrass  seed  (Poafralensit)  is  frequently 
scattered  on  the  timothy  sod,  so  that  the  pasture 
consists  largely  of  bluegrass.  The  production 
of  timoihj  hav  is  confined  largely  to  the  renon 
north  of  ana  including  the  eastern  ihira  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  to  certain  restricted 
localities  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific 
Coast  States ;  but  timothv  hay  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  horsemen  io  the  large  cities  of  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

Kentucky  BlncgrMa,  June  GfiM  or  Blae- 
fnsi  (Poft  pratCBBia).^— Next  to  timothy  this 
IS  the  most  important  grass  in  this  country, 
though  it  seldom  grows  laixe  enough  to  cut 
for  haf.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  leadinff  pasture 
^rasa  in  America.  Its  distribution  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  timothy,  It  does  not  ex< 
tend  south  of  the  Ohio  River  except  in  a  circular 
area  about  100  miles  in  diameter  in  Kentucky, 


and  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  its  dis- 
tribution is  closely  confined  to  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  which  are  rich  in  both  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Perhaps  no  other  grass  is  so  acceptable 
to  stock  as  bluegrass.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
nnKitious  of  grasses,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  stock  raising  has  never  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  farming  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  bluegrass  region,  except 
of  course  in  the  range  country  of  the  West 
where  ranching  rather  than  farming  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  aKriculture.  The  best  blue- 
grass  pastures  are  those  which  are  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  bushes,  not  cropped  too  closely 
and  constantly,  and  upon  which  fattening  stock 
are  fed  grain  and  mill  products.  Such  pastures 
last  indefinitely,  but  are  hardly  productive 
enough  to  justify  their  maintenance  except  on 
rough  lands  not  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  ordinary  crops.  So  highly  prized  are  the 
bluegrass  pastures  in  many  sections  that  .they 
are  seldom  broken  up ;  for  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  establish  a  good  bluegrass  pasture,  a 
process  requiring  several  jreafs. 

Millet, —  The  term  millet  is  applied  to  three 
more  or  less  distinct  groups  of  grasses.  The 
fflore  common  millets  in  this  country  are  the 
foxtail  milleta  (Chalockloa) .  They  include  the 
well-known  foxtail,  a  common  weed  springing 
up  in  ^rain  fields  after  harvest,  and  the  nay- 
producing  varieties,  Hungarian  grass,  German 
millet,  golden  millet  ana  a  few  others,  alt 
annuals  which  produce  an  abundant  crop  of 
coarse  hay  of  rather  inferior  quality.  They  are 
grown  mostly  as  catch  crops,  being  sown  in 
late  spring  and  early  summer  on  fields  where 
other  crops  have  failed  because  of  drouth. 
They  are  hence  confined  largely  to  the  semi- 
humid  region  extending  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas.  Millet  hay.  when  fed  to  horses  that 
have  no  other  roughness,  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  producing  acute  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  joints ;  but  when  fed  with  other  hay,  the 
damage  from  this  source  is  very  slight  An- 
other group  of  millets,  frequently  called  broom- 
corn  millets,  am  varieties  of  the  spedes  PaiU- 


atm  miiiateittn.  These  are  little  known  in  thia 
country,  though  they  constitute  important  bread- 
Sroducing  crops  in  central  Asia.  A  third  kind 
of  millet,  usually  known  as  Japanese  millet,  is 
a  variety  of  the  common  barnyard  grass,  Pant- 
CMm  cru)-g<Uli.  Some  forms  of  this  grass  ace 
common  weeds  all  over  this  country.  Some  of 
the  varieties  produce  large  crops  of  coarse  bui 
ralalabte  hay.  particularly  on  wet  lands  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  seed  of  one  variety  is 
tued  for  food  by  certain  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Southwest.  Other  varieties  are  similarly  used 
in  the  Old  World.  This  group  of  millets  nrob-> 
ably  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived in  this  country. 

Kedtop  (Agrostis  all»)^This  grass  and 
its  variety  tmlgarii  are  widely  distributed  in 
this  country,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  timo- 
thy and  bluegrass  region  and  extending  consid- 
erably farther  south;  but  the  only  section  in 
which  it  may  be  said  to  hold  &rst  place  is  in  a 
linuted  area  in  southeastern  Illinois  and  ad- 
jacent  parts  of  Kentucky.  In  this  section,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  redtop  seed  of  the  country  is 
produced.  It  is  rather  distinctly  a  wet-land 
grass,  and  is  usually  a  valuable  constituent  ol 
meadows  and  pastures  on  moist  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  extreme  South 
It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  acid  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  where  it  is  frequently  used 
in  meadow  and  pasture  mixtures.  In  yield  of 
hay  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  timothy,  but  it 
withstands  cropping  and  trampling  by  stodi 
much  better,  ^thouph  anile  nutritious,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  well  relished  by  Stock  as  timottor 
or  bluegrass. 

Orchard  Grass  (DactyLB  glomerata), —  In 
its  distribution  in  this  country,  this  grass  ii 
identical  with  redtop,  but  it  b  adapted  to  dxier 
soils.  Particularly  m  the  southern  portion  ot 
its  area,  orchard  grass  flourishes  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  hence  its  popular  name.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  important  as  a  hay  grass  only  in  that  part 
range  which  extends  bevond  the  limits 


palacbian  range  from  Virginia  south  war<^ 
though  it  thrives  equally  wdl  throughout  the 
timothv  region.  This  grass  produces  a  large 
yield  of  rather  coarse  hay,  which,  however,  b  of 
excellent  quality_  if  cut  by  the  time  the  blos- 
soming period  is  over.  If  allowed  to  stand 
lon^r,  tne  quality  of  the  hay  deteriorates 
rapidly  because  of  the  formation  of  woody 
tbsue  in  the  stems.  A  rather  serious  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  is  inclined  to  grow  in  bunches, 
making  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  dif- 
ficult to  mow :  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  hay  grasses  in  those  portions  of  its 
region  where  timothy  does  not  succeed.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  pasture  ^rass,  withstanding 
much  hard  usage,  and  furnishing  large  quanti- 
ties of_  herbage.  In  New  Zealand,  where  this 
grass  is  very  popular,  and  in  England,  it  is 
known  as  cock's-foot,  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  branching  seed-head  to  a  chicken's 
foot. 

Bermndt  (Cysodon  dactylon).^  With 
some  reservations,  it  may  be  stated  that  what 
bluegrass  is  to  the  North,  Bermuda  is  to  the 
Soutb.  The  differences  are:  Bermuda  revels 
In  the  heat  of  sinnmer,  while  bluegrass  makes 
little  growth  in  hot,  dry  weather.  It  stands 
drouth  much  better  than  blu^iass.    OoL^^ood 
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which  bluegrass  does  not.  Bermuda 
trampling  even  better  tlian  bluegrass,  and  yields 
more  pasture.  On  the  other  hand,  Bermuda 
furnishes  pasture  only  during  the  warm  season : 
and  while  it  furnishes  larger  amounts  of  feed 
than  bluegrass,  stock  do  not  relish  it  quite  so 
well.  The  seed  of  Bermuda  is  also  quite  un- 
reliable and  very  high-priced,  so  that,  to  ensure 
getting  a  stand  of  it,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to 
plant  small  pieces  of  sod,  which  soon  spread 
over  the  ground  and  form  a  complete  covering. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Ber- 
muda is  its  habit  of  sending  out  long  runners 
which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  tak- 
ing root  at  the  joints.  This  renders  it  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  eradicate  the  grass 
when  it  is  once  established.  But  this  may  be 
done  by  growing  densely  shading  crops,  such 
as  oats  in  winter,   followed  by  cowpeas  or  vel- 

A  single  season  of  clean  culture,  such  as  cotton 
receives,  will  then  completely  destroy  the  Ber- 
muda. It  ma^  also  be  destroyed  by  plowing 
very  shallow  in  midsummer,  followed  ^  suffi- 
cient harrowing  to  prevent  further  growth  be- 
fore winter.  .S'litnt  Lucie  Grass  is  a  variety  of 
Bermuda  which  is  found  in  Florida  and  near 
the  Gulf  Coast.  It  grows  considerably  larger 
than  the  species,  and  in  said  to  remam  green 
loneerin  the  Jail. 


Johnson  Gnaa  or  Means  Grais  f  Sorghum 
lalapeniis). —  This  grass  was  introduced  into 
South  Carolina  from  Turkey  near  the  middle  of 


the  last  century.  In  that  State  it  is  generally 
known  as  Means  grass,  from  Governor  Means, 
who  did  much  to  popularize  it.  It  was  later 
taken  to  Mississippi  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  where  it 
buame  widely  Iniown  under  his  name.  The 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  Johnson  grass 
is  its  habit  of  producing  an  enormous  growth  of 
underground  stems  (rootstocks,  or  rhizomes), 
from  each  joint  of  which  a  new  plant  may  be 
produced.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  grass  when  it  is  once 
established.  It  is  now  very  generally  distributed 
over  the  cotton-producing  States,  and  is  the 
most  formidable  weed  found  in  the  South,  It  is 
generally  believed  that  it  cannot  be  exterminated 
by  any  practicable  means.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  rootstocks,  which  make  this 
plant  a  formidable  weed,  begin  to  be  formed 
just  as  the  plant  blossoms.  If  the  grass  be 
cut  for  hay  at  this  time,  its  energies  are  then 
diverted  to  making  growth  above  ground,  the 
growth  of  the  rootstocks  being  checked  A 
second  crop  of  hay  may  be  cut  when  the  plants 
blossom  again.  Immediatety  thereafter  the  land 
should  be  plowed  very  shallow,  and  then  har- 
rowed frequently  to  prevent  further  growth  till 
winter.    The  rootstocks    formed   the  previous 

t'ear  will  not  survive  a  second  winter,  so  that 
and  treated  as  above  described  will  be  free 
from  Johnson  grass  the  next  year. 

While  Johnson  grass  produces  rootstocks  in 
abundance,  it  spreads  very  slowly  by  this  means, 
but  spreads  rapidly  by  seed.  These  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity,  are  readily  eaten  by 
stock  and  are  thus  carried  over  all  parts  of  a 
farm  on  which  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold, 
Johnson  grass  usually  gives  three  cuttings  of 
hay  in  a  season,  of  about  a  ton  each  on  good 
land.  The  hay  is  of  excellent  quality,  particu- 
larly for  cattle  and  for  all  horses  except  livery 


horses  liable  to  be  subjected  to  hard  driviiig 
after  a  full  feed.  In  such  cases  its  laxative 
and  diuretic  effect  becomes  objectionable.  As  • 
a  pasture  grass  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
Bermuda,  though  it  is  greatly;  relived  by  alt 
kinds  of  stock.      It  is  soon  killed  down  com- 

Iiletel^  when  heavily^  pastured,  but  when  the 
B.nd  IS  plowed  it  spring  up  again. 

Sudan  Graas. —  This  is  closely  related  to 
Johnson  grass,  which  it  resembles  in  all  re- 
spects except  two.  It  is  an  annual  and  it  has 
no  rootstocks.  It  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Africa,  and  is  becoming 
an  important  hay  grass  in  localities  where  bet- 
ter grasses  are  wanting. 

Brome  Crass  (Bromas  inermis). —  This  is 
B  recent  introduction  from  east  central  Europe, 
and  on  the  prairie  soils  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  it  occn^es  the  place 
that  btu^rass  holds  on  the  glacial  drift  of  the 
more  humid  climate  to  the  East  It  is  much 
larger  than  bluegrass,  and  hence  furnishes  more 
feed.  It  is  much  relished  by  all  classes  of 
stock.  Stock  eat  with  great  avidity  the  straw 
from  which  seed  is  harvested,  and  the  hay, 
cut  just  after  the  blossoms  tall,  is  of  excellent 
quality.    Brome  grass  forms  an  excellent  sod. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  (LoUum  italictim).— 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
meadow  grasses  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  It  is  relished  by  stock  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  of  me  cultivated 
grasses ;  yet,  for  some  reason  not  oitirely 
clear,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  America.  The 
only  section  of  the  country  in  which  it  has 
gained  favor  is  in  northwestern  California, 
western  Oregon  and  western  Washington.  It 
is  adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of  soils.  It 
thrives  remarkably  on  land  reclaimed  from 
salt  marshes  by  dyking,  and  it  is  also  a  valu- 
able grass  on  upland  soils  that  are  inclined 
to  be  dry.  Practically  speaking,  it  is  an  annua], 
but  if  properly  managed  it  reseeds  itself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  practically  a  perennial 
It  is  a  valuable  constituent  of  all  pasture  mix- 
tures, and  is  a  hay  grass  of  much  value.  It  is 
not  well  adapted  to  single  culture,  being  rather 
too  weak  of  stem  to  stand  alone. 

English  Rye  Grass  (Lolinm  perenne)^— 
This  differs  from  the  last  in  no  essential  re- 
spect except  that  it  does  not  grow  quite  so 
tall,  and  is  slightly  more  inclined  to  a  perennial 
habit.  It  is  an  important  European  grass 
practically  unknown  in  America. 

Tall  Fescue  and  Meadow  Feicne  (Fea- 
taca  elatior  and  variety  pratensis}.; — These 
two  grasses  differ  in  no  essential  particular 
(from  the  agriculturist's  standpoint)  except  that 
the  first  is  taller  and  more  leafy  than  the 
second,  and  therefore  more  valuable  as  a  forage 
plant.  The  smaller  form  is  frequently  known 
as  English  bluegrass,  a  name  which  has  led 
to  much  confusion,  and  which  should  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  not  closely  related  to  our  Ken- 
tuclv  bluegrass,  nor  to  Canadian  bluegrass 
{Poa  compressa).  Tall  fescue  is  much  con- 
fused with  meadow  fsscue  by  seedsmen,  and 
it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  seed  of  the  latter 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  tall  fescue.  This 
fact  has  hindered  the  recognition  of  the  de- 
cided merits  of  tall  fescue.  Next  to  Italian 
and  English  rye  grass,  these  two  grasses  are 
the  most  important  cultivated  grasses  in  Eu- 
rope.   But  like  the  rye  grasses,  uiey  have  ttenr 
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been  recogniied  as  valuable  i^rasses  in  this 
country  except  in  a  few  restricted  localities. 
One  of  these  localities  is  western  Missouri  and 
eastern  Kansas. 

Tall  Oat  Grass  (Arrhenathemm  avena- 
ceum). —  This  grass  is  found  occasionally  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  nowhere  an  im- 
portant crop.  Stock  do  not  eat  it  readily  at 
first,  but  soon  become  accustomed  to  it,  and 
Aen  eat  it  freelv.  It  has  considerable  value 
both  for  hay  ana  for  pasture.  Its  seed  drops 
promptly  when  ripe,  and  is  thus  very  diSkult 

Cheat,  or  ChesB  (Bromua  secalinus}.— In 

the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  cheat  is  a  per- 
nicious weed  in  wheat  fields,  and  it  is  popularly 
believed  thai,  under  certain  unknown  condi- 
tions, wheat  turns  into  cheat,  and  it  avails 
nothing  that  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again.  In  some 
parts  of  the  South,  and  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon,  cheat  is  sometimes  grown  for 
hay.  It  produces  a  lar^e  ^eld  of  rather  poor 
hay.  Being  an  annual,  it  is  of  little  value  for 
pasture. 

Velvet  Gran  (Holcns  lanatus).—  This 
grass  is  common  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places.  On  ^ndy 
soils  along  the  coast  and  on  peaty  soils  that  dry 
out  in  summer,  velvet  grass  is  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  hay  and  pasture  grass,  because  the 
better  grasses  do  not  succeed.  Stock  usually 
refuse  to  eat  it  until  driven  by  hunger,  but 
they  will  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  nutritious.  Its  worst  faults  are  its 
low  yield  and  lack  of  palatability. 

Canadian  Bluegrau  (Poa  comprcssa).— 
A  grass  of  small  economic  value,  found  quite 
generally  over  the  Northern  States  and  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  of  some  value  as  a  sand  binder,  and, 
when  kept  closely  mowed,  it  forms  a  smooth. 
even  sod  in  lawns.  In  parts  o£  Virginia  and 
States  to  the  north  it  is  valued  as  a  pasture 
grass  on  sandy  loam  soils. 

Crab  Grass  (Panicum  ungroinale).— This 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  cultivated  grass.  It 
Springs  up  in  cornfielas,  and  after  small  grain 
crops  in  fate  summer,  and  frequently  furnishes 
a  considerable  crop  of  hay,  which  is  of  fair 
quality.  It  is  universal  in  (he  South  and  ex- 
tends   northward    to    the    Missouri    and   Ohio 

Fodder  Grasses. — Under  this  term  we  may 
include  the  coarse -growing  grasses  such  as  the 
sorghums,  Kafir  com,  Milo  maize,  teosinte,  etc. 
On  account  of  their  large  size,  they  require  to 
be  handled  in  a  different  manner  from  the  com- 
mon hay  grasses.  They  are  usually  cut  and 
shocked  after  the  manner  of  fodder  corn. 
though  most  of  them  may  be  handled  by 
haying  machinery  if  they  are  sown  quite 
thick. 

The  sor^ums  (saccharine  sor^ums)  were 
introduced  into  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  were  extensively  ^rown 
for  syrup  making  before  the  now  universal 
adulteration  of  this  class  of  food  materials  de- 
stroyed the  market  for  all  farm-made  syrups. 
At  present  little  sorghum  syrup  is  produced, 
but  the  sorghum  plant  is  much  grown  for  fod- 
der._  Its  most  valuable  characteristic  is  its 
ability  to  withstand  protracted  drouth.  It  is 
therefore  especiall;^  adapted  to  the  western  edge 
of  the  humid  region,  where  it  is  exceedin^y 


ail  the  Southern  States,  where  the  i 
{larticularly  valuable  as  a  feed  for  the  planta' 
tion  mules.  In  all  the  cotton-growing  Stales, 
as  well  as  along  the  edge  of  the  great  plains, 
sorghum  is  a  much  more  certain  crop  than 
com  (maize).  Kansas  is  the  leading  State  in 
the  production  of  this  crop.  Some  varieties  are 
grown  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota.  In  the  South  two  or  three  cuttings 
may  be  made  in  a  season. 

Several  varieties  of  Kafir  com  (non-sac- 
charine sorghums)  have  become  established  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  The  plant  re- 
sembles a  low-growing,  branching,  very  leafy 
sorghum.     It  is  cultivated  either  for  fodder  ~  ~ 


yield  in  dry  seasons  renders  it  a 
valuable  crop  in  the  same  sections  where  sor- 
ghum is  grown.  It  is  rather  more  distinctly 
a  southern  crop  than  sorghum,  being  grown 
most  largely  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  Milo  maize  is  not  very  widely 
known  in  this  country,  but  it  is  fining  a  foot- 
hold in  parts  of  Texas,  where  it  is  grown  after 
the  manner  of  sorghum  and  is  said  to  furnish 
large  crops  of  valuable  fodder  or  hay.  Teosinte 
(Eufhlenea  mexicana)  is  a  tropical  plant  some- 
what resembling  sorghum,  but  in  reality  more 
closely  related  to  corn  (maize).  It  does  not 
produce  seed  in  this  country,  but  on  rich  allu- 
vial soils  in  the  Southern  States  it  produces 
enormous  yields  of  green  fodder  much  relished 
by  cattle.  It  is  of  no  account  on  poor  thin 
soils.  Near  the  cities,  where  dairying  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  this  crop  is  of  great  value  in 
the  South,  It  may  be  cut  several  times  in  a 
season,  and  there  is  no  waste  in  feeding  it,  as 
the  stalks  are  readily  eaten. 

Pearl  millet  may  he  classed  with  the  sor- 
ghirnis  on  account  of  its  manner  of  growth, 
but  botanically  it  is  quite  different  from  them 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was  introduced 
in  this  country  about  3(1  years  ago.  It  has  been 
tried  very  generally  over  the  country,  but  has 
never  gained  favor.  The  seed  is  frequently  un- 
reliable, and  the  stems  are  inclined  to  be  woody 
when  approaching  maturity. 

A  large  number  of  our  wild  grasses  have 
more  or  less  economic  importance.  In  fact,  a 
majority  of  them  furnish  food  for  domesticated 
animals,  while  some  are  important  for  other 
reasons,  as  will  appear  in  the  discussion  below. 
Only  a  few,  however,  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  their  mention  here.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  none  of  our  wild  grasses 
have  been  domesticated  during  the  past  hundred 
vcars.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sest  of  them  were  brought  into  cultivation  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  more 
important  genera  of  our  wild  grasses  are: 

Andropogon. —  This  genus  is  particularly 
well  developed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Western  plains,  where  several  species  form  im- 
portant constituents  of  the  immense  acreage  o£ 
wild  hay  cut  in  that  region ;  also  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  constitutes  the  major  part  of 
the  growth  of  grasses  in  open  woods  and  aban-. 
doned  fields.  A.  virginievs  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  grasses  from  Maryland  southward. 
These  grasses  are  large  and  coarse,  and  are  not 
much  relished  by  stock  except  in  the  eariy  sta^ 
of  their  growth,  whence  the  common  practise 
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growth  of   fendcrgra! 

ABTOpyron.— -  This  genus  is  particularly 
charactensiic  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  where  several  species  are  valuable  for 
forage.  They  are,  as  a.  rule,  better  relished  by 
stock  than  tne  preceding,  and  some  of  thetn 
furnish  hay  of  excellent  quality.  A.  occidentale 
is  the  well-known  blue-stem  of  the  mountain 
regions  and  the  western  margin  of  the  plains. 
It  has  strongly  creeping  rootstocks  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  hay  grass  among  the  wild  species 
in  the  region  where  it  grows.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  in  time  constitute  an  im- 
portant crop  on  cultivated  lands,  particularly 
in  the  moister  valleys  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  arid  region.  A.  divergpu  is  the  common 
bunch  grass  of  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon 
and  northern  Idaho.  It  is  valuable  on  the 
ranges  and  furnishes  very  good  hay  where  the 
rainfall  is  20  inches  or  more.  A.  repetu  is  the 
well-known  quack  grass  of  our  Northern 
States.  On  account  of  its  great  development 
of  rootstocks  it  is  a  very  pernicious  weed.  Yet 
it  furnishes  fairly  good  forage  and  is  recoin- 
mended  by  some  for  cultivation  in  the  semi- 
arid  region.  It  also  has  some  value  as  a  sand 
binder.  It  may  be  eradicated  by  methods  sim- 
ilar to  those  described  under  Johnson  grass. 
A.  tenerum,  the  slender  wheat-crass  of  the 
Northwestern  prairies,  is  a  good  hay  grass, 
seed  of  which  may  now  be  had  on  the  markets. 

Ammophia.  —  A  genus  of  one  species,  known 
as  beach  grass;  in  Australia  and  South  Africa 
called  "marram.*  This  is  as  yet  the  only  spe^ 
cies  of  grass  thai  has  been  used  successfully  in 
northern  latitudes  as  a  sand-liinding  grass  on 
dunes  near  the  coast.  For  this  purpose  it  is  in- 
valuable. Extensive  plantations  of  it  have  been 
made  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  couts; 
also  on  dunes  near  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  prop- 
agated by  digging  up  bunches  of  the  grass,  sepa- 
rating each  one  into  several  small  bunches  and 
then  resetting  them  in  the  sand. 

Anindinaria.— The  cane  of  the  Southern 
cane-brakes,  a  relative  of  the  Oriental  bamboos. 
It  is  much  utilized  as  winter  forage  for  cattle, 
which  frequently  winter  in  good  condition  in 
the  brakes.  There  are  two  closely  related  spe- 
cieSj  the  larger  one  furnishing  the  common  cane 
fishing  rods. 

Avena.— <4.  faluu,  the  wild  oats  of  the 
spring-wheat  producing  States,  is  a  weed  in 
wheat  fields.  In  several  States  the  common  hay 
is  cut  from  patches  in  wheat  fields  taken  by 
wild  oats.  If  cut  early  enough  the  hay  is  of  fwr 
quality.  Wild  oats  form  an  important  constit- 
uent of  the  forage  on  the  ranges  of  portions  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Boatelotia.— This  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic genera  of  the  arid  regions  of  America, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest.  Side  oats  grama 
(B.  cHrtififndula)  is  a  handsome  and  valuable 
grass  on  the  plains,  where  it  furnishes  much  val- 
uable feed.  Blue  grama  (B.  oligostaehya)  is 
the  buffalo  grass  of  the  plains  of  eastern  Mon- 
tana, and  is  also  a  valuable  forage  plant. 

Bulbilis.— Buffalo  grass  (B.  dactyloides')  is 
probably   the  most  valuable  wild   grass   of  the 

Slains  region,  extending  from  the  Dakotas  and 
fontana  to  southern  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  rivaling 
Kentucky  bluegrass  in  this  respect,  but  is  less 
productive  than  the  latter.    In  Texas  and  else- 


where there  were  formerly  vast  areas  of  buffalo 
grass  forming  a  compact  sod;  but  owing  to 
overstcckiiig  and  the  depredations  of  prairie 
do^s,  the  grass  is  now  much  less  in  evidence. 
It  IS  not  well  adapted  to  use  on  cultivated  land 
because  of  its  poor  seed  habits. 

CalamagrostiB. — An  important  genus  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  United  States.  Blue- 
joint  (C  cimadensis)  is  an  important  constit- 
uent of  swamp  hay,  of  which  a  large  acreage  is 
cut  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  adjacent  States. 

Cenchrui.—  Two  species  of  Cenckrus  are 
found  in  sandy  soils  in  the  South  and  WesL 
They  are  noted  for  the  hard  spiny  "burs*  in 
which  the  seed  are  found.  They  are  known  as 
'sand  burs,'  and  are  pernicious  weeds  in  sandy 

Setaria  (ChEetocbloa).— The  foxtail  grasses. 
Two  species,  the  yellow  foxtail  and  green  fox- 
tail, are  useless  weeds  which  spring  up  in  wheat 
fields  after  harvest. 

DiBdchliB.-.-  Salt  grass  {D.  spicata)  is  com- 
mon in  salt  water  marshes  on  the  coasts  and  on 
alkali  soils  in  the  arid  regions.  It  has  some 
value  as  a  for^e  plant. 

SlymuB. —  Tnis  is  a  large  and  Important 
genus.  Several  representatives  are  widely  <U5- 
tributed  and  some  possess  considerable  value  as 
forage  plants.  E.  condensatui  (giant  rye-grass) 
is  a  very  characteristic  grass  in  lowlands  in  the 
arid  regions,  where  it  grows  in  large  clumps,  at- 
taining a  height  of  SIX  or  seven  feet.  While 
not  greatly  relished  by  stock,  it  frequently  suf- 
fices to  sustain  life  during  periods  when  other 
grasses  are  covered  by  snow.  It  has  been  sown 
on  cultivated  land  in  some  irrigated  lands  of 
the  West,  particularly  where  alkali  has  begun 
to  appear,  and  it  tumishes  large  crops  of  hay. 
This  hay  is  rather  too  laxative  for  horses,  but 
is  said  to  make  good  feed  for  cattle.  E.  triti- 
coides  (wild  wheat)  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  wet  meadows  in  eastern  Oregon  and 
adjacent  regions,  where  it  is  frequently  cut  for 
bay.  The  forage  is  said  to  be  excellent.  £. 
canadensis  is  a  very  variable  species,  common 
throughout  the  Central  and  Northern  States. 
Some  forms  of  it  are  characterized  by  strongly 
developed  rootstocks  and  thrive  in  the  sandiest 
soils.  It  probably  has  considerable  value  for 
holding  embankments  in  places  where  the  soil, 
is  sandy.  It  is  also  a  good  forage  grass  and  is 
worth  more  attention  than  it  has  y^l  received 
for  this  purpose  in  the  semi-arid  region. 

FcBtuca. —  One  of  the  characteristic  genera 
of  the  Western  States.  F.  ovina  (sheep's 
fescue)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  most 
valuable  grasses  of  the  ranges  in  the  mountain 
regions. 

Hordeam. —  Squirrel-tail  grass  (H.  juba- 
turn)  is  common  on  the  plains  of  the  West,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north.  When  young  and  tender 
it  is  eaten  by  stock.  When  mature,  its  rough 
beards  are  often  injurious  to  stock;  they  pene- 
trate into  wounds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  into  crevices  in  broken  teeth  and 
often  cause  the  death  of  horses  and  cattle.  H. 
vivrirtHm,  a  species  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  barbed  beards  which  penetrate  the  skin  of 
young  animals.     It  is  most  pernicious  pest. 

Muhlenbergia.— A  genus  particulariy  well 
developed  in  the  South,  where  several  species 
of  it  are  usually  found  in  moist  or  shady  places. 
Nimble  Will  (M.  diffwa)  Is  one  of  the  com- 
monest species.    A  genus  of  no  ^rticutar  value. 
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Pitttcnliria.— Four  species  of  Pantcularia 
are  common  swamp  grasses  of  the  Northern 
States.  They  are  all  excellent  forage  grasses, 
but  are  tittle  utili^edj  since  they  seldom  grow  in 
situation;  that  permit  them  to  be  harvested. 

Fanicnm. —  One  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant genera  of  grasses  in  the  United  States, 
particnlarly  jirominent  in  the  Southern  States. 
Several  speaes  haxe  already  been  noticed  in  the 
list  of  tame  grasses  above.  These  are  crab 
grass,  Colorado  grass,  Jiapanese  millet  and  the 
broom-com  millets.  The  most  prominent  re- 
mainins  species  are:  P.  amantiK,  a  grass  widi 
long  creeping  stems,  common  on  sands  near  the 
coast  from  Connecticut  to  Florida  and  alongthe 
Gulf  Coast.  This  species  is  of  considerable 
value  for  holding  drifting  sands.  P.  capillort. 
Old  Witch  grass,  tickle  grass,  an  annual  with 
widely  branching  panicles,  common  and  some- 
times troublesome  as  a  weed  in  cultivated 
ground.  P.  maximum,  Guinea  grass,  intro- 
duced into  Florida  from  the  tropics.  A  valuaWe 
fodder  plant,  furnishing  several  cuttings  in  a 
season,  sometimes  confused  with  Johnson  grass, 
but  much  less  hardy.  P.  prolifemm,  sprouting 
crab  grass,  growing  in  much  the  same  region 
as  crab  grass,  but  extending  farther  north> 
ward.  It  springs  u^  in  cultivated  fields  in  Iat« 
summer  and  is  occasionally  utilized  as  pasture  or 
hay.  P.  virgatum,  switch  grass,  ranging  from 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  a  perennial,  three  to  five  feet 
high,  and,  if  cut  veiv  early,  furnishes  a  large 
yield  of  fairly  good  nay.  It  deserves  attention 
as  a  hay  and  pasture  grass  in  semi-arid  regions. 

Paspalum. — Another  large  and  important 
genus.  Seeds  usually  in  digitate  spikes  resem- 
bling those  of  crab  grass.  Carpet  grass  <P, 
compresiuni)  is  a  valuable  pasture  grass  near 
the  Gulf  Coast,  particularly  on  sandy  soils.  On 
such  soils  it  will  even  drive  out  Bermuda  when 
closely  pastured.  Its  spreading  stems  form  a 
dense  carpet-like  growth '  which  gives  it  itE 
popnlar  name  of  *carpet  grass?  Water  grass 
(P.  dUalatiMity  is  anouier  common  grass  in  all 
me  Southern  Slates,  frcqnentiy  found  in  wet 
lands.  Its  seed  has  recentty  been  placed  on  the 
market  and  it  is  used  to  some  exient  as  a  hay 
and  pasture  grass.  Knot  grass  (P.  distichum), 
with  cneoiag  stems,  is  also  common  in  the 
South,  where  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
Bermuda,  which  it  closely  resembles.  Said  to 
be  valuable  on  wet  lands  as  pasture. 

Phalaris. —  One  of  tlie  species  of  this  genus 
(P.  arvndinacga) ,  known  as  "reed  canary" 
grass,  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  cosmopoli- 
tan species  in  this  country.  It  is  found  all  over 
the  cotmtry,  nsually  on  wet  or  overflowed  land, 
but  fre<)uently  on  uplands  as  well.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial with  creeping  rootstocks  (underground 
Stems)  growing  four  to  six  feet  high.  Few 
Krasses  are  belter  relished  by  stock,  either  as 
nay  or  as  pasture;  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
habit  of  shedding  its  seeds  the  moment  they  are 
mature,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  become,  an 
important  cultivated  grass  long  ago.  P.  catia- 
ntnsis  is  the  well-known  canary  grass,  seed  of 
which  is  commonly  used  as  food  for  canary 
birds. 

.  Poa^-This  is  one  ot  the  most  characteris- 
tic genera  of  this  country,  some  representatives 
^f  It  being  well-ni^  universal,  except  in  the  far 
I  It'  Kentucky  bluegrass,  the  June  grass  of 
tBe  Northern  States,  one  of  the  most  important 


grasses  in  America,  has  been  fully  discussed 
under  the  tame  grasses  above.  Manv  varieties 
of  this  species  are  found  in  the  wild  state  in 
the  Northwest,  where  it  is  of  great  importance 
as  a  range  grass.  Even  in  the  region  of  its 
greatest  importance  it  is  a  semi- wild  plant 
springing  up  everywhere  from  seed  scattered 
by  the  wind  or  by  stock.  It  is  the  finest  pas- 
ture grass  in  the  world,  but  not  the  most  pro- 
ductive. P.  anmta  is  another  representative  of 
■the  genus  found  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
particularly  common  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  it  remains  green  during 
the  entire  winter.  This  species  is  not  native 
here,  but  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our  common- 
est grasses.  It  is  frequently  found  in  lawns 
and  in  cultivated  grounds.  It  seldom  attains 
a  height  of  more  than  a  few  inches.  Texas 
bluegrass  (P.  arackttifera)  is  noted  for  the  cot- 
tony appearance  of  its  seed.  It  is  also  a  valu- 
able grass  for  winter  pasture  in  the  South,  but 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  establish  in  a  pasture. 
Like  Bermuda,  it  is  usually  propagated  by  set- 
ting small  pieces  of  the  sod  a  loot  or  twq 
apart  each  way.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas,  but 
is  nowhere  very  abundant.  Many  species  of 
Poa  are  found  in  the  far  Northwest,  where 
they  are  important  range  grasses.  P.  lavigata 
is  frequently  cut  for  hay  on  wet  meadows  in 
the  mountam  regions  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 

SavKstana.— Vanilla    grass    (5.    odorata), 

commonly  called  "sweet  grass*  in  the  North- 
west is  found  from  New  England  to  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  noted  for  its  strong  vanilla- 
like odor,  resembling  the  odor  of  sweet  vernal 
pass.  The  dried  leaves  are  used  by  the  Indian^ 
m  weaving  small  mats  and  boxes,  in  which  con- 
dition they  retain  their  characteristic  odor. 

Spartiiia. —  Cord  grass  (5".  cytiosHroides)  is 
an  important  constituient  ot  the  swamp  hay  of 
which  large  quantities  are  cut  in  Mmnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
large  areas  growing  alone,  as  if  it  had  been 
sown  there  bv  hand.  The  hay  is  of  fair  quality 
and  the  yield  large, 

SporoboluB.— Another  characteristic  eenus 
of  ihe  West  and  Southwest,  where  several  spe- 
cies are  important  on  the  ranges.  Saccaton  {S. 
wrigktii)  is  common  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, where  it  grows  in  large  clumps  and  is  fre- 
auenily  cut  for  hay.  Although  decidedly  coarse, 
le  hay  is  valued  as  forage.  Dropseed  (S. 
cryblandrus),  common  on  the  Western  plains 
ana  in  the  Rocky  Mountaii^s,  is  much  relished 

Stenotaphruin. — A  single  species,  5.  dimidt- 
alum,  is  of  importance.  It  is  freqi:ently  used 
as  a  lawn  grass  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  south- 
ward. Sometimes  called  Charleston  lawn  grass 
and  Mission  grass.  This  is  the  pimento  grass  of 
Jamaica.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  called  buf- 
falo grass.  It  grows  on  all  kinds  of  soils,  from 
heavy  clay  to  almost  pure  sand,  but  is  seldom 
found  far  from  the  seashore. 

Stipa. — A  large  and  important  genus  In  our 
western  flora.  Several  species  are  remarkably 
long-awned  on  (he  flowering  glumes,  giving 
them  the  popular  designation  of  needle  grasses. 
Some  of  them  have  the  lower  end  of  the  seed 
produced  into  a  hard,  sharp  joint  which  tre- 
ciuenily  penetrates  the  skin  of  animals,  render- 
ing these  species  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  to 
stockmen.     Many  of  them,  however,  make^cx- 
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cellent  hay  on  the  great  plains.  5.  tencolricha 
is  the  bearded  mesquite  of  central  and  southern 
Texas,  a  valuable  wild  hay  grass.  S.  vaseyi, 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  altitudes  o£ 
5,000  to  6,000  feet,  has  the  peculiar  properlv  of 
inducing  sleep  in  stock  that  eat  IL  for  wnich 
reason  it  is  known  as  'sleepy  grass."  No  harm, 
further  than  a  desire  to  sleep,  seems  to  follow 
a  feast  on  this  grass;  the  effects  wear  oS  gradu- 
ally in  3  day  or  two. 

Uniola. —  One  species  ft/,  latifolia)  has 
large  panicles  of  broad,  drooping  siiikelets. 
rendenng  it  exceedingly  graceful.  It  is  used 
as  an  ornamental,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  grasses.  It  is  found  from 
Pennsylvania  westward  to  Illinois  and  south- 
ward. U.  paniculala,  seaside  oats,  grows 
abundantly  on  the  sands  of  our  southern  At- 
lantic  coast  and  on  the  Gulf  coast  where  it 
serves  as  a  sand  binder. 

Zixank.— Wild  rice;  Tuscarora  rice.  Wild 
rice  iZ.  agttatica)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
appearance  of  any  of  the  American  grasses.  It 
occurs  on  mud  flats  almost  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  very  abundant  on  the  tide  Hats  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Potomac  rivers,  as  well  as  in  many 
Other  places,  both  in  the  United  Slates  and  Can- 
ada. A  field  of  it  in  bloom  presents  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  with  its  lai^e,  graceful  pan- 
icles, yellow  below  with  a  great  wealth  of  slam- 
inate  Rowers  in  drooping  branches  of  the  pan- 
icle, the  upper,  pistillate  branches  rising  grace- 
fully at  various  angles.  Wlien  found  in  situ- 
ations that  permit  it  to  be  harvested,  Indian 
rice  is  cut  for  forage,  yielding  enormous  quan- 
tities of  succulent  feed,  much  relished  by  stock. 
The  seed  is  gathered  in  quantity  for  food  by 
Indians  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  frequently  planted  in  mud  or  shallow  water 
for  its  seed,  of  which  fish  and  birds  are  exceed- 
ingly fond.  The  seed  is  gathered  in  boats,  into 
which  it  is  threshed  from  the  tall  stems  grow- 
ing in  water.  The  seed  keeps  best  under 
water. 

OmamenUl  Grasses,— A  number  of  valu- 
able ornamental  grasses  have  been  mentioned 
above.  A  few  others  deserve  notice.  Reed 
(Arundo  donax)  is  found  in  dooryards  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  South,  though  it  thrives  quite  well  at  the 
North.  It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  15 
feet  or  more.  It  resembles  sor^um,  but  is 
more  leafy  and  more  graceful  in  appearance. 
It  is  a  perennial,  springing  up  in  early  spring 
from  the  roots.  As  a  background  for  smaller 
ornamental  plants  it  is  invaluable.  Many  of 
the  bamboos  are  exceedingly  useful  as  orna- 
mental plants.  Only  a  few  species  are  adapted 
to  northern  latitudes.  A  garden  variety  of  Pha- 
larit  arundinacea  is  common  in  this  country  un- 
der the  name  of  ribbon  grass.  Its  leaves  are 
striped  with  white.  There  is  also  a  similar 
striped  variety  of  reed.  Coix  lackryina-jobi, 
job's  tears,  is  a  small  to  medium- si  zed  grass 
frequently  found  in  gardens  and  dooryards ; 
it  is  noted  for  the  indurated,  tear-shaped  cov- 
ering of  (he  seed.  Eulalia  japonica  of  the 
Orient,  Erianthus  ravenna  (Ravenna  grass)  of 
Italy  and  Gynerium  argenteum  (Pampas  grass) 
of  the  Argentine  pampa;  are  otner  well-fcnbwn 
and  deservedly  popular  ornamental  grasses. 

W.  J.  Spillman. 
Chief,    Office    of    Farm    ManogemenI,    United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture. 


GRASSHOPPER-FROG,  or  CRICKBT- 

PROC,  a  small  agile,  noisy  frog  {Acrit  gryl- 
lus),  common  throughout  me  warmer  half  of 
the  United  States,  wnose  spring  ciy  is  like  the 
rattling  produced  by  striking  rapidly  two  reso- 
nant pebbles.  It  is  about  an  inch  long,  brown 
with  a  blackish  triangular  patch  on  tne  back 
of  the  head  and  a  dorsal  stripe.  Its  eggs  are 
attached  in  little  masses  to  a  blade  of  marsh< 
grass. 

GRASSHOPPEI^  AND  LOCUST- 
PLAGUES.  Insects  of  comparatively  large 
size  of  the  orthopterous  families  Acriditdm  a^d 
Locnttida,  or  snort-homed  and  long-homed 
grasshoppers  respectively.  In  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  the  former  are  the  'locusts* 
of  popular  speech  and  otily  the  Loeuttidv  are 
called  'grasshoppers.*  (For  the  allied  family  of 
crickets,  see  Gkyluda)  .  The  Acridiida  have  the 
antenna:  shorter  than  the  body  and  bltmt,  the 
ovipositor  short  and  its  parts  divergent  at  the 
tip  and  the  sound-producing  organs  (see 
Orthoptbba)  on  the  hind  thighs  and  outer 
edge  of  the  forewings.  In  the  Locustida  the 
antennae  are  long  and  tapering,  the  ovipositor 
long  and  sword-Tike  and  the  soimd-orgsns  are 
at  tne  inner  base  of  the  forewings.  This  latter 
family  embraces  the  katydid^  tree-crickets, 
green  meadow-grasshopperi  ana  certain  West- 
ern species  erroneously  called  'crickets'  and 
the  group  is  more  particularly  treated  under 
KATYDin  In  both  families  the  hinder  legs  are 
greatly  enlarged,  enabling  the  insects  to  make 
the  long  leaps  so  characteristic  of  them;  their 
wiDgs  are  also  capable  of  carrying  them  in 
some  cases  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  short-homed  grasshoppers  are  those  of 
greatest  interest  economically  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  "locust*  plagues  of  Africa, 
Arabia  and  southern  Asia,  as  also  in  our  West 
From  time  to  time  vast  bodies  of  certain  species 
sweep  from  one  re^on  to  another  in  swarms 
many  square  miles  in  area  and  so  dense  as  to 
darken  the  sun,  feeding  on  grasses  and  herbage 
and  consuming  not  only  crops  and  pasturage  as 
if  by  fire,  but  stripping  bushes  and  trees  of 
foliajre  and  even  ot  the  bark.  In  the  ancient 
world  such  visitations,  which  frequently  ex- 
tended into  central  Europe,  caused  extensive 
local  famines,  sometimes  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  and  vast 
numbers  of  grazing  animals.  Such  'plagues* 
lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  the  hosts  breed- 
ing numerously  at  first,  but  gradually  dying  out 
and  ceasing  to  reproduce  outside  the  limits  of 
their  permanent  breeding'grounds.  The  repro- 
duction of  grasshoppers  consists  in  the  deposit 
in  autumn  of  eggs  laid  in  bunches,  covered  with 
a  secretion  which  hardens  into  a  case  or  'pod,* 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  which 
the  ovipositor  is  deeply  thrust  and  where  the 
eggs  remain  to  be  hatched  the  following  spring; 
in  warm  countries,  however,  two  generations 
ma^  take  place  annttally.  The  locusts  referred 
to  m  Scripture  belonged  probably  to  the  species 
now  named  Schittocerca  peregrina,  at  North 
Africa  and  Arabia.  The  swarms  which  from 
time  to  litne  appear  in  South  Africa  are  of 
Pachytylus  migraioroides;  while  P.  migratoriut 
is  the  best-known  one  of  southern  Europe  and 
Asia.  Similar  species  inhabit  the  open  interior 
regions  of  both  North  and  South  America,  a 
species  of  Acridittm  afflicting  Argentina. 

Of  the  many  species  in  the  United  States 
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tbose  of  die  genus  Mtlattoplus  are  of  greatest 
interest  because  frequently  destructive  of  crops. 
The  most  conspicuous  is  M.  spretiu,  the  Rodcy 
Mountain  locust,  which  has  been  a  scourge  of 
agriculture  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  ever 
since  settlements  began  there.  Among  the  more 
recent  great  plagues  were  those  of  1856  and 
1874,  the  latter  enduring  three  years  and  causing 
widespread  ruin  throughout  the  whole  region 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Federal  government  appointed 
a  commission  of  entomologists  to  investigate  the 
habits  of  the  insect  and  its  three  'Reports' 
(1877,  1879  and  1882)  are  exhaustive  essays 
on  the  subject.  It  was  found  that  these  and 
•  locusts  bred  throughout  the 


GRATIAN,  or  ORATIANUS,  grft-shl- 
&  nus,  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  ihe  Em- 
peror Valentinian;  b.  Sirmium,  Pannonia,  JS9 
A.D.;  d.  Lyons  383.  When  only  eight  he  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus. 
On  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  375  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire  still  remained  subject  to 
'r-i —   and  Gratian  was   obliged   to  share  the 


for  in  defense  except  the  gradual  effect  of  culti' 
vation  in  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  by  late 
and  early  plowinir.  This  etlect  has  been  gained 
with  nnexpectea  celerity ;  and  troublesome 
grasshoppers  now  breed  m  considerable  num- 
bers on^  in  northern  Idaho  and  central  British 
Columbia.  Swarms  ocosionally  migrate  and 
do  damage,  but  the  extensive  plagues  of  the  put 
will  probably  not  recur.  Nevertheless,  grass< 
hoppers  are  likely  ofteti  to  be  locally  harmful  in 
the  West  and  must  be  combated  intelliKendy. 
The  most  valuable  preventives  are  the  burning 
over  or  deep  plowing  of  breeding  grounds,  so 
as  to  turn  the  eggs  out  and  kill  them  in  the  fall 
or  before  they  can  hatch  in  the  spring.  The 
grasshoppers  themselves  may  be  captured  tnr 
means  of  'hopper-dole rs*  or  kerosene  pans.  A 
cheap  destroyer  consisting  of  one  part  of  Paris 
green  thoroughly  mixed  in  60  parts  of  fresh 
horse-dun^,  two  pounds  of  salt  to  half  a  barrel 
of  the  mixture  i>ei^  added,  after  being  dis- 
solved in  water.  Tois  mixture  is  scattered 
broadcast  along  the  edges  of  crops  where  in- 
festation is  feared  and  the  loctists,  liking  and 
eating  the  poison,  die  a  few  days  later.  The 
ordinary  bran-arsenic  mixture  for  cnt-worms 
nay  also  be  used  and  in  some  regions  wheat 
&elds  are  protected  by  a  trap-crop  of  rye  sown 
m  a  strip  around  the  fields  and  poisoned  by 
spraying  with  Paris  green. 

Bibliography.— Sharp,  <Insecls»  (Vol.  VI, 
Cambridge  Natural  History  1900) ;  Howard, 
'The  Insect  Book*  (1901);  Hyatt  and  Arms, 
'Insecta>  (Boston  1890);  Kellogg,  'American 
Insects*  (New  York  1908)  ;  Fabre,  J.  Henri, 
'The  Life  of  the  Grasshopper'  (1916),  and 
puUicatitms  of  the  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agriculture,  especially  Bulletin  25,  Division  of 
Entomology. 

GRASSOUITS,  a  group  of  interesting  little 
seed-eating  finches  of  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
ing mainly  to  the  genus  Sporofihila,  and  flock- 
ing in  grassy  lands  and  pasturage. 

GRATIAN,  or  GHATIANUS  FRANCIS- 
CUS,  Benedictine  writer  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chiusi  and  is  considered 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  canon  law.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  work  entitled 
'Decretum;  or  Concordia  discordantium  Can- 
onium,'  in  which  he  endeavors  to  reconcile 
Uiose  canons  that  seem  to  contradict  each  other. 
It  IS  a  rich  storehouse  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  beat  edition  of  the  text  is 
found  in  the  'Corpus  Juris  Canonici*.  of  Rich- 
ter  (1833-39). 


part  with  a  half-brother,  a  child  of  four 
years,  associated  with  him  under  the  title  of 
Valentinian  II.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reigji 
the  Goths  and  Alemanni  made  incursions  into 
the  Danubian  provinces  and  into  Gaul.  They 
were  repeatedly  defeated  by  Gratian  and  his 
generals,  but  they  also  advanced  into  the  East- 
em  empire  and  defeated  and  killed  Valens  in 
378.  Gratian  then  bestowed  the  Eastern  empire 
upon  Theodosius,  one  of  his  generals. 

GRATIOLA,  gn-ttb-h,  a.  genus  of 
scrophutariaceous  plants  with  many  species 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  regions.  A  not- 
able representative  is  the  European  hedge-fays- 
sop  (Gratiola  offieinaiis),  which  is  extremely 
bitter,  acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic  and 
emetic  and  in  overdoses  is  an  acrid  poison.  It 
was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine, 
and  its  virtues  were  supposed  to  depend  on  a 
bitter  resinous  principle  called  •gratiolin.' 
Several  species  are  natives  of  North  America. 

GRATTAN,  Henry.  Irish  orator  and  states- 
man: b.  Dublin,  3  July  1746;  d.  London,  4  June 
1820.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1772, 
and  in  1775  was  elected  member  for  Charle- 
mont  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  He  im- 
mediately became  distinguished  in  the  opposi- 
uon,  and  infused  that  spirit  into  the  countiv 
which  produced  in  1782  a  repeal  of  the  statute 
of  the  6th  George  I,  which  had  enacted  that 
the  crown  of  Ireland  was  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  Great  Britain;  that  Irelaitd  was 
bound  by  British  acts  of  PaHiament  when  nanied 
therein;  that  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  no 

C-iadiction  in  matters  of  app^;  and  that  the 
t  resort  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  was 
the  British  House  of  Lords.  For  his  share  in 
the  acquirement  of  diis  concession  the  Irish  Par- 
liament voted  him  iSO.OOO  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  a  house  and  lands  for  him  and  his 
heirs  forever.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
country  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Whigs.  Disgusted  by 
the  Irish  Rebellion  and  its  manifold  horrors, 
he  temporarily  withdrew  from  Parliament,  but 
die  project  of  a  union  being  brought  forward 
by  Pitt,  he  once  more  obtained  a  seat  in  ParUa- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it  When  it 
was  carried,  however,  he  did  not  refuse  a  seat 
in  the  United  Honse  of  Commons,  being  re- 
turned in  1805  for  Malton  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
the  following  year  for  Dublin.  His  later  years 
were  chiefly  occapied  in  a  warm  and  energetic 
support  of  CathoCc  emancipation.  Gratian  was 
the  zealous  friend  of  Ireland  from  first  to 
last  As  a  public  speaker  he  had  to  contend 
with  a  defective  voice;  but  his  eloquence  was 
bold  and  commanding,  combining  strength  with 
beauty  and  energy  and  elevation  with  elegance. 
The  best  collection  of  Grattan's  parliamentary 
speeches  is  that  edited  in  1822  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  also  wrote  an  account  of  his  *Life 
and  Times'  (1839-46).  Consult  Lecky,  'Leaders 
of    Public   Opinion  in   Ireland'    (Ifffl);   Uc- 
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Carthy.  •Henry  Grattan>  (1886);  Dunlop, 
'Henry  Grattan'  (1889). 

GRATTAN-FLOOD,   WUUam   H.,   Irish 

organist  and  author:  b.  Lismorc,  1  Nov.  18S9. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  Melleray,  All  Hal- 
lows College,  Dublin,  Carlow  College  and  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  He  has  been  at 
various  times  theological  student,  tutor,  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  languages  and  lecturer  on 
Irish  history.  He  was  professor  of  music  at 
the  colleges  of  Tullabeg  and  Clongowes  Wood, 
served  as  organist  in  various  Irish  churches 
and  since  1895  has  been  or^nist  and  choir- 
master at  the  cathedral  of  Enniseorlhy.  He  was 
lecturer  at  the  Mangan  and  Balfe  centenaries  in 
1903  and  1908  respectively  and  was  president 
of  the  music  section  of  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress 
held  at  Brussels  in  1910.  He  was  historical 
witness  at  the  process  for  beatihcalion  of  the 
Venerable  Oliver  Plimkett,  archbishoo  of 
Armagh.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  and  of  the  In- 
ternational    Musical'    Society.       His    published 


'Memoir  of  W.  Vincent  Wallace' ;  'Memoir  of 
Father  James  Dixon.'  He  edited  'Moore's 
Melodies' ;  'Spirit  of  the  Nation' ;  'The 
Armash  Hymnal'  and  was  joint  editor  of  'De 
Annatis  HibemiEe' ;  'The  Papa!  Registers'  and 
collaborated  in  Grove's  'Dictionary  of  Music,' 
'Diclionaiy  of  National  Biography' ;  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  etc 

GRATZ,  Rebecca,  American  educator:  b. 
Philadelphia,  4  March  1782;  d.  Philadelphia,  27 
Aug.  1869.  Of  a  family  noted  for  wealth  and 
culture,  she  showed  her  bent  of  mind  by  found- 
ing in  1838  in  Philadelphia  the  Hebrew  Sunday- 
school,  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind  in  America, 
and  for  32  years  she  was  at  its  head.  Apart 
from  her  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  poor 
and  needy,  she  was  quick  to  respond  to  tiie 
claims  of  charity  witfaotit  recard  for  creed,  and 
she  was  long  regarded  as  Pniladelphia's  repre- 
sentative Jewess  for  her  simple  piety,  personal 
charm  and  social  standing.  Her  name  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  Scott's  'Ivanfaoe,'  for 
once  when  Washington  Irving  was  visiting  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  learned  that  a  Jewess  was  to 
be  introduced  in  the  tatter's  novel,  then  in 
course  of  preparation,  the  American  described 
Rebecca  Gratz  with  so  much  warmth  —  that 
Scott  was  deeply  impressed.  When  'Ivanfaoe* 
was  finished  he  sent  the  first  copy  to  Irving 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  "Rebecca"  of  the 
romance  compared  favorably  with  the  real  Re- 
becca. 

GRATZ  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  a  Jew- 
ish institution  of  higher  learning,  founded  under 
a  deed  of  trust  by  Hyman  Gratz  (1856),  vested 
in  the  Congregation  Mickveh  Israel  of  Phila- 
delphia. II  is  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
Hebrew  culture  and  religion  and  is,  in  effect, 
a  Jewish  teachers'  college. 

GRAU,  grow,  Hanrice,  American  operatic- 
manager  I  b.  Brunn,  Austria,  1849 ;  d.  Paris, 
France,  14  March  1907.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  in  1854;  was  Kt^tluated 
from  the  New  York  College  in  1867,  and  from 
Columbia  Law  School.  From  1872  until  1903 
he  was  the  most  prominent  operatic  manager  in 
America,  securing  a  long  line  of  singers,  musi- 
ciaiu  and  actors,  indtiding  names  so  diverse  as 


Aimte,  Rubinstein,  Salvint,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Patti,  Irving,  Coquelin,  Jane  Hading,  Mounet- 
Sully,  Mme.  Rejane.  As  director  of  the 
Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company,  he  brought  some 
of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  day  to 
America.  He  was  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  from  1891  to  1903. 

GRAU,  Miguel,  Spanish-American  admiral: 
b.  Piura,  Peru,  1834;  d.  1879.  After  studying  in 
the  naval  school  at  Callao  he  entered  the  Peru- 
vian navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1852.  In  1871 
he  was  put  in  command  of  the  turret  ship 
Huascar,  and  in  the  Chilean  war  of  1879  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  while  en- 
gaged  with  two  ironclads  of  the  enemy. 

GRAUBtJMDEN.    See  Giusons. 

GRAVATT,  William  LoyaU,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Port  Royal,  Va., 
15  Dec.  18S8.  He  was  educated  at  Vir^ia  , 
State  College  and  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Deacon's  orders  were  conferred  upon  him 
in  1884  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
in  1885.  He  was  assistant  rector  of  Saint 
Paid's,  Richmond,  Va.,  1885-87;  and  rector  of 
Saint  Peter's,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1887-93.  and  Zion 
Church,  Charlestown.  W.  Va.,  1893-99.  In  1899 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  western  Virginia. 

GRAVE  CREEK  MOUND.  Set  Uounp 
Builders  ahd  Mounds. 

GRAVEL.    See  Calculus. 

GRAVBLOTTE,  griiv'lot,  Battle  of,  one 
of  the  most  severely  contested  and  most  im- 
portant conflicts  of  the  Franco-German  War 
(g.v.).  It  is  named  after  a  village  of  Lorraine, 
seven  miles  west  of  Metz,  but  is  also  called  by 
the  French  the  battle  of  Saimt  Piuvat,  and  of 
Gravelottc  and  Rezonville.  After  the  disas- 
trous defeats  at  Worth  and  at  Forbach  on  6 
Aug.  1870  the  French  in  two  armies,  one  under 
MacMahon  and  one  under  Baxaine,  retreated 
along  the  line  of  the  Moselle,  their  object  be- 
ing to  join  forces  at  Chalons.  To  prevent  this 
the  first  German  army  imder  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  intercepted  fiazaine  by  a  circuitous 
march,  forced  upon  him  the  battle  of  Courcelles 
and  Mars-la- Tour  and  compelled  him  to  keep 
within  touch  of  MeU.  On  18  August  the 
armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Stdn- 
metK,  numbering  about  211,000  troops  under 
the  command  of  King  William,  attacked  the 
[K>sition.  Bazaine  had  taken  a  very  strong  post- 
tion  with  about  Ut.OOO  men  around  Gravetotte 
on  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  west  of  Meti,  and 
fronting  westward.  His  line  extended  frotn 
Rancourt  and  Saint  Privat  on  the  north  through 
Amanvillers  and  Chatel  to  Roierieulles.  The 
Germans  were  not  well  informed  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  French,  believing  the  lat- 
ler's  right  to  be  at  Amanvillers,  whereas  it  ex- 
tended fu!^  three  miles  further  north  to  Ran- 
court. A  flanfcinp  movement  against  the  French 
right  was  determmed  on  by  the  Germans,  joined 
with  a  frontal  attack  on  the  left  and  centre. 
The  flanking  movement  was  delayed  because 
the  French  right  was  three  miles  furtiier  north 
than  had  been  expected  and  the  frontal  attacks, 
which  were  launched  at  noon  about  Vemiville, 
were  checked.  A  cavalry  charge  by  the  Ger- 
mans was  also  repulsed.  The  Germans  carried 
the  heights  of  Moscon,  Saint-Hubert  and  Point- 
du-Jour  during  the  afternoon,  bnt  the  battle 
was  undecided  until  about  7  o'odotk,  whan  the 
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Sanking  movctnent  on  the  French '  n^  -was 
finally  carried  oat.  The  Pnissian  Guards  and 
Saxon  troops  took  Saint  Privat  and  drove  the 
French  right  from  its  position,  whik  the  Frendi 
centre  and  tett  were  checked  from  breaking 
through  at  Grarelotte.  The  Germans  lott  over 
28,000  men  and  the  French  over  12,000^  the 
latter  were  forced  to  retreat  hno  Metz,  which 
was  immediately  invested  by  Prinoe  Frederick 
Charles,  and  capitulated  two  months  later  on 
27  October.  Consult  Bleibtren,  C,  'Die 
Schlachten  urn  Mett>  (Metz  1910),  and  Erb, 
F.  E.  H..  'L'Artillerie  dans  les  bataUtes  de 
Met*,  14-18  aoat>  (Paris  1906). 

GRAVES,  Anson  Rogers,  American  Prot- 
estant bishop:  b.  Wells,  Rulland,  Vt.,  13  April 
1S42.  He  was  graduated  at  Hobart  College 
1866.  He  was  ordained  oriest  in  1871,  and  was 
assistant  in  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  1870-71 ; 
rector  of  PlattSmouth,  Neb.,  1873;  and  other 
pastorates  in  Minneapolis,  Northfield,  Minn., 
and  Bennington,  Vt.  In  1890  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Platte,  now  the  district 
of  western  Nebraska.  He  resigned  in  October 
1910.  He  has  published 'The  Farmer  Boy  Who 
Became  a  Bishop* ;  'Sermons  for  Lay-Readers.' 

GRAVES,  Frederick  Rogers,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
1858.     He  was   graduated  at   Hobart   College 

fl878),  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
1881).  His  ministry  has  been  devoted  to  wort 
in  China,  and  he  is  the  author  of  several  works 
in  the  Chinese  language.  His  consecration  as 
bishop  of  Shanghai  took  place  in  1893. 

GRAVES,  John  Temple,  American  jour- 
nalist and  orator:  b.  Wellington  Church,  Abbe- 
ville District.  S.  C,  9  Nov.  185&  He  was 
gnduated  at  the  University  of  Georeia  in  1875. 
He  is  well  known  as  an  orator  and  leader  of 
patriotic  sentiment  in  the  South.  He  was  on 
the  siaR  of  the  Atlanta  Journal;  was  editor  of 
Atlanta  Daily  Georgian  1905-07;  and  from  1907 
to  1915  editor  of  the  New  York  American. 
Since  1915  he  has  been  editorial  representative 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  In  1908  he  wa» 
candidate  of  the  Independence  party  for  Vice- 
PresidenL  He  became  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club  in  1913;  is  well  known  as  a 
progressive  and  patriotic  leader,  an  advocate  of 
universal  peace  by  arbitration,  of  national  pre- 
paredness as  the  best  guarantee  of  peace,  and 
of  separation  of  black  and  white  races.  He 
has  written  'History  of  Florida  of  To-Day': 
•History  °i  Colleton,  S.  C ;  'Speeches  and 
Selections  for  Schools'  and  'The  Negro.* 

GRAVE'S  DISEASE.  See  Thyroid,  Dis- 
eases OF, 

GRAVITATION.  The  law  of  gravitation 
is  the  law  discovered  by  Newton,  according  to 
which  every  portion  oi  matter  attracts  every 
other  portion  with  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  two  masses,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  The  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  suit  in  ellipses,  each  marking  out  the  area  of 
its  orbit  at  a  constant  rate,  and  each  having  a 
year  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube 
of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  imphes  that 
there  is  such  a  force  on  each  planet  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  its  mass,  directed  toward,  ancf  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
sun.     The  lives  of  force  radiate  out  from  the 


ann  on  all  sides  equally,  and  always  gnsp  any 
matter  with  a  force  proportional  to  its  mast, 
whatever  planet  that  matter  belongis  to.  Since 
the  iorce  is  always  proportional  to  the  mass 
acted  on,  and  produces  the  same  charwe  at 
velocity  whatever  that  mass  may  be,  the  (£an^ 
of  velocity  tells  ua  nothing  about  the  nuss  in 
which  it  takes  place,  but  only  about  the  mass 
which  is  pulling.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
accelerations  due  to  different  pulling  bodies,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  sun  pulling  the  ear^ 
with  that  of  the  earth  pulling  the  moon,  or  i£ 
we  compare  changes  in  motion  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent planets  pulling  each  other,  then  we  can 
compare-  their  masses  and  weigh  them  one 
against  another  and  each  against  the  sun. 

All  this  was  dearly  seen  by  Newton,  and 
was  set  forth  in  b^-  'System  of  the  World' 
(3d  ed.,  p.  41).  Kepler  (q.v.)  had  mdeed' 
given  the  laws,  deduced  from  observation, 
according  to  which  the  planets  describe 
their  oroits.  From  these  Newton  deduced 
the  laws  of  the  force  in  the  case  of  the 
planets ;  and  subaeouently  he  generalized  the 
statement  of  them,  oy  showing  the  identic  of 
the  nature  of  the  force  that  retains  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  and  diat  which  attracts  matter  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Kepler's  laws  state, 
first,  that  every  planet  revolves  around  the  sun 
in  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  stm  occupies  one 
fonts  ■  second,  that  the  velocity  of  any  planet 
at  different  parts,  of  its  orbit  is  such  that  the 
radins  vector  from  the  sun  to  the  planet  sweeps 
over  equal  areas  in  equal  times;  and  third,  that 
the  distances  of  the  various  planets  are  so  re- 
lated to  the  periods  of  their  revolution  that  the 
squares  of  tne  periodic  times  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
ann.  From  these  laws  Newton  made  the  ft^ 
lowing  deductions:  He  inferred  from  the  sec- 
ond law  that  the  planet  is  acted  on  by  a  central 
force  that  is  always  directed  toward  the  sun. 
From  Kepler's  first  law  he  deduced  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  force  for  any  one  planet,  and 
foond  that  the  force  varies  invCTBely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun.  Lastly,  he  concluded  from  Ke^rfer's  third 
law  a  relation  between  the  forces  on  the  various 
planets;  namely,  tihat  the  forces  on  equal  masses 
of  the  different  planets  are  inversely  prcmor- 
tional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  tnose 
planets  from  Uie  sun.  This  law  indicates  the 
Identi^^  of  the  nature  of  the  force  that  acts  on 
the  different  planets.  Newton  next  proceeded 
to  coruider  the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  to 
ask  the  question,  "Is  not  the  force  that  causes- 
the  moon  to  fall  toward  the  earth  the  same  as 
ifaat  which  influences  falling  bodies  near  to  the 
earth's  surface?"  This  question  he  attempted 
to  put  to  the  test  of  calculation.  At  first  he  was 
unsuccessful.  The  then  received  estimate  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth  were  so  far  from' 
correct  that  the  comparison  between  the  force 
of  atti^ction  in  a  stone  and  that  in  the  moon  at 
her  distance  from  the  eailh  iBd  not  exactly 
a^e  with  his  theory,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up  for  nearly  20  years.  It  was  not  till 
1684,  when  he  heard  a  paper  of  Picard  read  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  on  new  geodetical 
measurements  of  the  earth,  that  he  obtained  ac- 
curate data  to  work  with ;  and,  returning  home, 
he  set  to  work  to  examine  the  (inestion  afresh. 

Newton  saw  that  a  mountain  mass  mu[ht  be 
used,  and  weighed  against  the  earth  by  finditv 
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how  much  it  deflected  the  plumb-tine  at  its 
base.  The  density  of  the  mountain  could  be 
found  from  specimens  of  the  rocks  composing 
it,  and  the  distance  of  its  parts  from  the  plumb- 
line  by  3  survey.  The  deflection  of  the  vertical 
would  then  give  the  mass  of  tbe  earth.  Not 
long  after  Newton's  death  the  mountain  experi- 
ment was  actually  tried.  The  honor  of  making 
the  iirst  experiments  on  gravitation  belongs  r- 
Pierre  Bouguer  '  '  <...•■  i 
does  not  aM»ear  t< 
it 

Having  established  the  law  of  gravitation 
throu^out  the  solar  system,  it  was  natural  to 
infer  the  universality  of  its  action.  We  know 
on  the  one  hand,  in  observing  the  motion  ai 
die  planets  and  satellites,  the  asteroids,  and  the 
comets,  that  the  law  holds  with  great  exactness 
for  all  these  bodies ;  on  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ments of  Cavendish  with  balls  of  lead,  and  of 
others,  verify  its  exactness  down  to  very  short 
measurable  distances ;  and  though  we  are  un- 
able with  our  present  appliances  to  determine 
the  orbits  of  double  stars  and  of  other  stellar 
systems,  still  we  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in  as- 
suming that  in  these  cases  also  the  law 
Stated  altove  holds,  at  least,  very  apnroximately. 

The  track  was  first  laid  down  oy  Newton, 
based  on  astronomical  observations,  and  only 
made  firmer  and  broader  by  every  later  observa- 
tion. Important  work  in  Europe  has  recently 
been  done  in  gravitational  experiments  by  the 
late  Prof.  U.  Jolly,  and  by  Profs.  Braun,  Boys 
and  Poynting,  who,  with  others,  have  advanced 
beyond  the  results  of  Henry  Cavendish  (q.v.), 
whose  device,  known  as  the  Cavendish  experi- 
ment, for  determining  the  density  of  the  earth, 
has  so  long  interested  scientists.  The  latest  re- 
search has  verified  Newton's  celebrated  guess 
that  "the  quantity  of  the  whole  matter  of  die 
earth  may  be  five  or  six  times  greater  than  if  it 
consisted  all  of  water.* 

No  inquiry  on  gravitation  has  showed  that 
it  is  related  to  anything  but  the  masses  of  the 
attracting  and  the  attracted  bodies.  It  appears 
to  have  no  relation  to  physical  or  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  acting  masses  or  to  the  interven- 
ing medium.  This  independence  of  gravitation 
of  any  quality  but  mass,  bars  the  way  to  any 
explanation  of  its  nature  or  source. 

There  is  a  point  respecting  the  law  which  is 
almost  universally  passed  over  without  notice, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  construction  of  any 
theory  to  account  for  gravitation;  namely,  the 
exact  proportionality  of  the  gravitating  forces 
of  any  two  bodies  to  their  masses.  The  most 
delicate  experiments  show  no  deviation  from 
the  exactness  of  this  law;  nor  has  the  most 
accurate  observation  of  planetary  bodies  sufficed 
to  detect  any  such  deviation.  This  is  the  fact 
proved  by  the  well-known  guinea-and-feather 
experiment,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  though  a 
mass  of  gold  and  a  feather  do  not  fall  equally 
fast  under  ordinary  circumstances,  because  of 
the  unequal  resistance  of  the  air  in  the  two 
cases,  yet  that,  the  air  being  removed  by  means 
of  the  air-pump,  they  fall  with  equal  velocity. 
The  experiment  proves  that  the  force  of  gravity 
in  the  two  cases  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  guinea  and  of  the  feather.  Newton 
showed  the  same  thing  himself  with  far  greater 
minuteness  by  vibrating  balls  of  various  mate- 
rials  similar^   suspended.    In   litis,    which  is 


known  as  Newton's  pendulum  exneriment,  It  is 
shown  that  pendulums  of  equal  len^  vibrate 
in  equal  times  whatever  be  the  material  and  the 
masses  of  which  the  bobs  of  the  pendulum  are 
made.  By  this  experiment,  wh<m  performed 
with  all  the  nicely  at  command,  it  is  probable 
[hat  any  deviation  amounting  to  a  ten-thou- 
sandth or  a  hundred- thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  amount  considered  could  be  detected. 
Planetary  motions  prove  the  law  to  even  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  curious  that 
this  portion  of  the  law,  though  it  is  only  proved 
t»  experiment  and  observation,  is  hardly  ever, 
il  ever,  referred  to  by  popular  writers.  It  il 
either  assumed  without  pretense  of  proof,  or  is 
passed  over  without  remark. 

Notwithstanding  (he  vast  interest  and  im- 
portance of  the  study  which  this  subject  pre- 
sents, and  all  the  labors  of  eminent  scientists  in 
endeavors  to  solve  its  complex  problems,  it  still 
remains  to  be  said  thai  the  world  is  yet*  without 
any  theory  which  can  really  be  considered  as 
explaining  gravitation.  Consult  Mackenzie, 
'The  Laws  of  Gravitation'  (1900). 

GRAVITY,  in  physics,  the  linear  accelera- 
tion downward  of  falling  bodies,  due  to  the 
gravitation  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  a 
perfect  sphere,  gravity  would  be  uniform  at  all 

Soints  of  its  surface;  but  because  the  earth  is 
attened  at  the  poles,  and  therefore  the  polar 
radius  is  less  than  the  equatorial  radius,  gravity 
is  greater  at  the  poles.  Newton  (q.v.)  and 
Bessel  have  shown  that  in  a  vacuum  a  sovereign 
and  a  feather  will  fall  with  equal  speed,  though 
in  atmospheric  air  the  rate  will  be  different 
owing  to  the  air's  resistance.  The  attraction 
of  the  whole  earth,  considered  as  a  sphere,  on 
a  body  at  its  surface,  is  the  sime  as  if  the  whole 
matter  of  the  earth  were  collected  at  its  centre, 
and  the  nearer  to  its  centre  die  greater  the 
force  exerted.  Gravity  is  symbolited  in  physics 
by  the  letter  g.  The  value  of  g  as  given  W 
Helmert's  formula  is,  in  feet  per  second, 
32.0875  <1 -)- 0.0005302  sin' *— O.CW0007  sin'  2 
*  ),  at  the  sea-level.  *  representing  the  latitude 
north  or  south  of  tne  equator.  At  the  equator 
it  is  about  32.0875  feet  per  second,  and  at  the 
poles  about  32.2577  feet  per  second.  See  F(«ce 
o?  GRAvrrv. 

GRAVITY,  Specific.  See  Sfecitic  Grav- 
ity. 

GRAY,  Asa,  American  botanist:  b.  Paris, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  18  Nov.  1810;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  30  Ian.  1888.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  FairBeld  Medical  College  in  1831;  but 
had  alreadv  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  science 
which  led  nim  to  abandon  the  practise  of  medi- 
cine for  the  study  of  botany.  He  became 
curator  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History.  The  flora  of  the  United  Slates  was 
by  no  means  well  known  and  classified  at  that 

Kriod,  and  many  bolanical  problems  were  to 
solved  by  the  attainment  of  new  data  in  his 
chosen  science.  He  had  attracted  notice  so 
early  as  1834  and  was  appointed  botanist  to  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  whidi  was  so 
dilatory  in  starting  that  he  resigned  the  position 
in  1837,  and  in  1842  was  elected  Fisher  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Between  the  resignation  of  his  post  as 
botanist  to  the  Wilkes  Expedition  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  chair  at  Harvard,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  trav^ng  over  Europe,  irfiere  ttt 
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made  maay  social  and  scMnlific  friendi  tatA  ia 
England  met  Dean  Church  of  Saint  Paul's, 
London,  then  Fellow  of  One!  CoilcKe,  Oxford, 
with  whom  he  kept  ud  a  correspondence  of  the 
moat  intimate  friendsoip  until  his  death.  Both 
were  many-sided  men  of  keen  intellect  and 
reverent  minds.  From  1842  to  1673,  when  he 
retired  from  his  professorate  at  Cambridge,  the 
life  of  Gray  is  to  be  read  in  his  published  worics. 
He  gradually  developed  the  reputation  of  a 
botanist  of  ttie  first  rank,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  century  and  certainly  the  greatest  his 
country  had  ever  produced.  His  lot  was  cast  at 
a  point  in  the  history  of  science  when  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  botany  was  to  pass  away,  and 
the  new  and  natural  method  was  to  undergo 
development.  There  were  vast  masses  of  new 
material  constantly  pouring  in  from  the  newly 
explored  Middle  Western  Territories,  together 
with  the  rich  spoils  that  government  expeditions 
were  bringing  ty  sea  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Professor  Gray,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J(Ain 
Torrey  (see  Tobsey,  John),  set  about  to  ar- 
range these  multitudinous  specimens  in  accord- 
ance with  the  newest  methods;  to  identify,  name 
and  classify  them.  His  work  was  Co  be  called 
the  'Plor-a  of  North  America,'  and  was  to  be  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  botany  of  the 
country  upon  a  classification  basis  of  natural 
affinity.  This  work  was  not  completed  beyond 
the  order  of  Covtposila,  as  the  constant  acces- 
sions of  new  specimens  rendered  the  portions 
already  published  out  of  date,  and  proved  that 
die  attempt  at  so  colossal  an  undertaking  would 
be  premature  before  all  the  material  was  in,  and 
every  specimen  had  been  deliberately  examined 
and  classified.  Yet  Gray's  pen  coutd  not  be  idle, 
and  he  published  volume  after  volume  in  whidi 
be  showed  he  was  as  dear  and  concise  as  an 
exponent  of  botany  in  its  elementary  principles 
as  he  was  skilful  and  bold  in  wide  generaliia- 
tions  and  profound  analysis.  His  scientific  posi- 
tion was  that  of  a  theistic  evoIutiomsL  He 
dissented  from  Darwin's  opinion  that  variation 
was  the  result  of  fortuitous  contingencies.  He 
was  a  teleologist  and  believed  that  species  were 
differentiated  according  to  a  preordained  plan 
in  the  mind  of  a  creator,  and  he  was  of  the 
s|Hrit  that  could  subscribe  to  evolution  and  yet 
repeat  the  Catholic  creed.  His  principal  writ- 
ing are  as  follows:  'Elements  of  Botany' 
n836);  'Structural  and  Systematical  Botany* 
(1879);  'Uanual  of  Botany  for  the  Northern 
United  States*  (1848);  '(Jenera  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana  Illustrata'  C1849)  ;  'Botany  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain 
Wilkes'  (1854);  'Plantse  W right! ame  Texano- 
Neomexicana'  (1853);  'Darwiniana,  Essays 
and  Reviews  Pertaining  to  Darwinism'  (1876) ; 
'Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America'  (1884); 
'Natural  Science  and  Religion*  (1880);  pub- 
lished posthumously,  but  edited  by  Sargent, 
'Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray'  (1889)  ;  and 
'Letters  of  Asa  Gray'   (1894). 

GRAY,  Barry.    See  Comit,  Robzrt  Bakry. 

GRAY,  David,  American  journalist :  b.  Buf- 
falo, N.  v.,  8  Aug.  1870.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1892,  where  he  wrote  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  play  'The  Sphinx,'  en- 
tered journalism  in  1893  as  a  reporter  and  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Rochester  Union  and  Ad- 
vertiser, became  managing  editor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Courier  in  1897,  and  after  a  course  in  law 
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was  adautted  to  the  bar  in  1899.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Gallops,'  a  collection  of  fox-hunting 
sketches  reprinted  from  the  Century  in  two 
volumes,  'Mr.  Carteret  and  His  Fellow  Ameri- 
cans Abroadj'  'Ensign  Russell*  and  various 
short  stories  m  current  periodicals.  In  1906  his 
play  'Gallops'  based  on  his  stories  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  Yorlt,  and 
ran  through  the  season. 

GRAY,  Eliaha,  American  inventor:  b. 
Bamesville,  Ohio,  2  Aug.  1835;  d.  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  21  Jan.  1901.  During  his  attendance  at 
Oberlm  Clollege  his  skill  in  handicraft  enabled 
him  to  support  himself  by  carpentry.  He  left 
college  to  apply  himself  lo  the  improvement  of 
electrical  apparatus;  and  in  1867  received  his 
first  patent  for  self-adjusting  telegraph  relay. 
He  subsequendy  invented  the  telegraphic 
switch  and  annundaior  for  hotels  and  the  tele- 
graphic repeater,  the  private  telegraph  line 
printer.  The  litigation  between  him  and 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  both  of  whom  claimed 
to  be  inventors  of'  the  telephone,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  latter,  whose  rights  were 
sustained  by  the  Sujireme  Court.  The  telauto- 
gra{^  by  which  written  messages  were  to  be 
sent  over,  the  telephone  or  telegraph  was  pat- 
ented by  him  in  1893.  For  many  years  he  was 
eng^aged  in  die  manufacture  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and  founded 
the  Gray  Electric  Company  in  Highland  Pait, 
111.  The  Congress  of  Electricians  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  was  organized  by  him  in 
1893,  and  he  was  elected  to  preside  at  its  sittings. 
Among  his  wridngs  the  most  notable  are  'Ex- 
perimental Researches  in  Electro-Harmonic 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony*  (1878)  ;  and  'Ele- 
mentary Talks  on  Science.* 


1877.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Huntington  ii_ 
1838,  and  after  several  years  abroad  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York,  and  was  president 
of  the  National  Academy  1869-71.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  works  are  'Wages  of 
War,*  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum^  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris';  'Cupid  Begging  his  Ar- 
rows'; 'Apple  of  Discord';  'Blessed  are  the 
Pure  in  Heart.'  an  illustration  of  Irviag's 
'Pride  of  the  Village' ;  'Hagar  and  the  Angel.» 

GRAY,  Horace,  American  jurist:  b.  Bos- 
ton, 24  March  1828;  d,  Nahant,  Mass.,  15  Sept 
1902.  Hewasgraduated  from  Harvard  in  1845: 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1849;  studied 
law  also  in  the  office  of  Judge  Lowell ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  in  1854-61  was 
reporter  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
At  the  same  time  he  became  a  leader  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  in  1864  was  appointed  rn 
associate  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
and  in  1873-81  was  chief  justice.  In  1881  be 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  post  he  held  until  his 
resignation  in  1902. 

GRAY,  John  Purdue,  American  alienist ;  h 
Half  Moon,  Pa,  1825;  d.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  29  Nov. 
1886.  He  was  Graduated  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  1846  and  took  a  medical  degree  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848.  He  was 
successively  assistant  nhysician  and  medical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum 
at  Utica.  He  introduced  many  improvements 
into  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  was  for 
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many  ytan  editor  of  the  AmericoM  fitnuil  of 
Insanity. 

GRAY,  Maxwell.    See  Tuttict. 

GRAY,  Robert,  American  discovefer :  b. 
Tiverton,  R.  1.,  May  17SS;  d,  Charleston.  S.  C, 
1806.  la  1787  he  was  appointed  to  the  comniand 
of  the  sloop  iVashingtoK,  equipped  by  Boston 
merchants  for  trade  w5lh  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  returned  in  the  Columbia  in 
1790,  and,  proceeding  b:^  way  of  Canton,  was 
the  first  to  carry  the  United  States  flag  around 
the  earth.  Dunng  a  second  voyage  he  discov- 
ered the  Columbia  River,  which  he  named  from 
his  ship.  He  was  subsequently  in  command  of 
trading  vessels. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  English  poet  and  scholar: 
b.  Cornhili,  London,  26  Dec  1716;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, 30  July  1771.  He  was  the  fifth  child  and 
only  survivor  of  12  infants  born  to  Philip  Gray, 
a  money-scrivener,  and  Dorothy  Antrobus,  a 
one-time  milliner.  The  father  was  brutal  and 
maltreated  his  wife,  who  had  to  support  herself 
and  her  son.  When  Gray  was  11  he  was  sent 
to  Eton,  where  his  uncle,  WiUiam  Antrobus, 
was  one  of  the  roasters.  Here  he  formed  a  dose 
intimacy  with  a  few  boys  of  quiet  tastes  — 
notably  with  Horace  Walpole  (qv.)  and  Rich- 
ard West,  upon  whose  death  he  wrote 
one  of  the  few  sonnets  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  early  18th  century.  Seven 
years  later  (1734),  Gray  became  a  pensioner 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Walpole  coming  up 
the  next  year  but  to  another  college.  Gray 
found  the  courses  at  Cambridge  un  satis  facto  jy, 
his  tastes  being  at  that  time  literary  rather 
than  scientific  and  philosophical,  and  he  was  not 
sociable  or  inclined  to  sports.  He  left  in.  I73B 
without  taking  a  degree  and  lived  a  few  months 
in  London  before  he  accepted  Horace  Walpole'a 
invitation  to  become  his  companion  on  a  "grand 
tour"  of  the  Coniinent.  They  left  England  late 
in  March  1739,  spent  some  months  in  France 
and  Switzerland,  crossed  into  Italy  in  Novem- 
ber, visited  Florence,  Rome  and  other  cities,  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  July  1740  and  passed  some 
time  with  Horace  Mann,  the  English  Minister, 
afterward  Walpole's  correspondent,  and  in 
April  1741  started  for  Venice  but  parted  at 
Re^o  in  consequence  of  a  (quarrel  as  famous  as 
it  IS  mysterious  in  its  details.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  Walpole's  confession  to  William 
Mason  (q.v.),  the  poet  and  biographer  of  Gray, 
that  he  treated  his  sensitive  companion  super- 
ciliously and  so  caused  the  rupture,  is  in  essen- 
tials the  true  explanation ;  it  seems  also  cer- 
tain that  their  friendship  would  never  have 
been  renewed  if  anything  very  disgraceful  had 
occurred ;  but  it  is  equally  likely  that  something 
happened  about  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
silence.  Gray  went  on  to  Venice  by  himself, 
relumed  through  Verona^  Milan  and  other 
places,  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  where  he  wrote  in  the  album  the 
famous  'Alcaic  Ode'  (August  1741  — the  origi- 
nal was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  the  French 
Revolution),  and  reached  home  1  Sept.  1741. 
Two  months  later,  his  father,  with  whom  Gray 
seems  to  have  been  on  better  terms  than  the 

E rent's  brutality  warranted,  died  of  gout  after 
vinn  squandered  a  fairly  considerable  .for- 


law.  In  (Jctobcr  1742  Mrs.  Gray  t 
with  her  two  sisters  in  the  house  of  one  of  them 
at  Stoke  Poges  in  Buckingham sfairo,  and  Gr^y 
betook  himself  to  Cambndge  in  order  to  study 
the  civil  law.  He  was  made  LL.B,  in  1743,  but 
realty  spent  most  of  his  time  reading  Greek  and 
annotating  what  he  read  with  the  care  he  had 
displayed  in  noting  down  what  interested  him 
during  his  tour. 

Cambridge,  though  he  disliked  the  place  and 
had  few  congenial  friends  there,  became  prac- 
tically Gray's  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
since  he  could  live  comfortably  on  his  smalt  in- 
come and  could  have  access  to  books.  Among 
his  few  friends,  who  did  not,  however,  remain 
in  Cambridge  permanqifly,  were  his  corre- 
spondents. Dr.  Thomas  Wharton  and  the  Rev. 
Witliam  Mason,  the  latter  a  rather  servile  liter- 
arv  follower.  In  1744  the  friendship  with  Wal- 
pole was  renewed  and  Gray  became  a  visitor  to 
Strawberry  Hilt.  He  also  went  every  summer 
to  Stoke  Pages  to  see  his  mother,  who  died  there 
in  1753,  But  he  could  never  he  drawn  out  by 
others,  and  he  never  "spoke  out.'  A  small  liter- 
ary controversy  has  ansen  over  the  reasons  of 
his  sterility  as  a  writer,  some  attributing  it 
mainly  to  his  retiriRg  character  and  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy  and  delicate  health  {cf. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  <Gray  and  his  Friends*  (1890); 
and  W.  L.  Phelps,  'Selections  from  Gray's 
Poems*  (1894)  |  others,  of  whom  Matthew  Ar- 
nold is  the  main  exponent,  emphasizing  the 
blighting   intlu^ce   exercised   upon   Gray^s   <  ~ 


nold's  essay  on  Gray  in  'Ward's  Poets,'  Vol. 
III).  There  is  probably  something  in  both 
views.  Gray  was  shrinlnng  and  fastidious  in 
temperament,  and  he  was  also  depressed  by  the 
standards  of  his  age  in  respect  to  poetry-  for, 
ii  he  was  not,  he  presents,  as  Arnold  claimed, 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  poet  whose 
achievements  show  the  powers  of  a  master  pro- 
ducing far  less  than  equally  fastidious  and  del- 
icate masters  who  have  had  the  ^ood  fortune 
to  write  in  epochs  more  propitious  to  fhdr 
genius. 

Meanwhile,  Gray,  indolent  and  irresolute 
though  he  was,  had  slowly  laid  the  basis  of  his 
fame  as  a  poet.  In  1742  he  wrote  the  sonnet  to 
West,  and  the  pensive  and  beautiful  'Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College'  (published 
anonymously,  1747).  In  1743  be  began,  but 
soon  -discontiued,  his  ably  sententious  poem 
on  "The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern- 
ment"—  forestalled  by  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's 'Esprit  des  Lois,'  but  an  interesting 
proof  that  Gray  tried  to  get  himself  somewhat 
in  touch  with  his  contemporaries.  Five  years 
later  the  'Ode  to  Spring'  and  the  stanzas  on  the 
drowning  of  Walpole's  cat  appeared,  and  in 
1749  he  took  up  again  the  most  famous  of  all 
his  poems,  the  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,'  which  had  been  begun  in  1742. 
It  was  finished  at  Stoke  Poges  in  June  17S0, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention  in  manuscript 
that  a  pirate  announced  his  intention  of  print- 
ing it.  This  caused  Gray  to  authorize  Dodsley, 
to  whom  he  rather  loftilv  yielded  all  the  profits, 
to  print  an  edition  in  February  1751,  It  at- 
tained at  once  the  popularity  it  has  never  lost. 
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md  was  much  imitated  and  itarodled  through- 
OBt  the  Western  world.  In  AugiMl  1750  that  ad- 
mi  raUe  piece  of  vers  de  secifli,  'A  Long 
Story,'  was  written,  and  in  1753  his  six  best 
poems,  including  a  'Hymn  to  Adversity,*  were 
published  with  designs  by  Richard  Bentley.  The 
next  four  years  saw  the  writing  and  printing 
(at  Strawberry  Hill)  of  the  two  Pindanc  odes, 
•The  Progress  of  Poesy'  and  'The  Bard'— 
not  the  earliest  but  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
in  English  and  exhibiting,  as  Gray  and  Arnold 
AougRt,  the  highest  reaches  of  Gray's  poetic 

Snius.  Curiously  enough  many  people  found 
em  obscure,  but  they  had  warm  admirers  from 
the  beginning,  one  of  whom  secured  for  Gray, 
Ute  in  1757,  the  offer  of  the  Laureateship, 
which  he  declined. 

The  rest  of  Gray's  life  is  summed  up  in  his 
friendship,  his  studies  and  his  travels.  In  1756 
be  changed  his  quarters  from  Peterhouse  to 
Pembroke  because  some  undergraduates,  hear- 
ioK  that  his  fear  of  fire  had  caused  him  to  buy  a 
rope  ladder,  induced  him  by  their  cries  to  use 
it  and  in  consequence  to  land  himself  in  a  tub 
of  water.  The  mde  prank  was  not  followed  by 
the  proper  punishment,  and  Gray  was  very  in- 
divnant.  He  found  consolation,  however,  in 
makinK  young  friends  like  Norton  NichoUs,  ill 
studying  (1759-61)  in  the  newly  opened 
British   Museum   and   in   taking   tours   throu  ' 


lishmen  to  open  his  eyes  appreciatively  in  a 
modem  fashion.  In  1/64  and  1765  he  visited 
Scotland  (makin?  friends  with  a  fellow  Ro- 
manticist, James  Beattie  — q.v.).  and  in  1769  he 
paid  the  famous  visit  to  the  English  Lakes 
described  in  his  journal.  In  connection  with 
his  love  of  romantic  scenery  and  with  the  mor- 
bid temperament,  which  zave  him  his  post  of 
eminence  among  the  "Churchj-ard  Poets,* 
should  be  mentioned  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
buildings  and  the  writings  of  the  'Gothic* 
past  —  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  new 
school  of  revolt  from  classicism.  Gray  was  de- 
lil^ted  with  Macpherson's  'Ossian'  and  wrote 
in  imitation  of  the  Norse  and  Welsh  his  <Fatal 
Sisters' ;  'Descent  of  Odin' ;  and  'Triumphs  o£ 
Owen'  (published  1768).  In  1762  he  had  ap- 
plied for  the  regius  professorship  of  history 
and  modern  languages  at  Cambridge,  but  had 
failed  to  secure  it;  six  years  later,  his  successful 
competitor  having  died  from  an  accident  when 
drunk,  the  post  with  its  good  salary  and  nomi- 
nal duties  was  given  to  Gray.  He  did  not  wish 
to  seem  ungrateful  and  so,  in  return  for  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  kindness,  he  wrote  an  ode 
for  the  installation  of  that  worthy  as  chancel- 
tor  of  Cambridge  (1  July  1769).  The  next  year 
he  visted  London  with  his  yonng  friend  the 
Swiss  naturalist,  Bonstetten,  but  in  1771  he  was 
forced  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
see  this  friend  in  his  foreign  home.  He  was 
taken  violently  ill  with  pout  of  the  stomach  and 
died  on  30  July.  He  was  buried  a  week  later 
in  a  vault  with  his  mother  at  Stoke  Poges. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  his  poetry,  Gray's 
position  as  a  classic  has  long  been  secure.  He 
is  the  chief  English  elegist  and  eminent  as  a 
master  of  the  elaborate,  not  the  simple  and 
singing  lyric.  His  letters  are  among  the  most 
charming  of  his  period,  and  his  notes  on  classi- 
cal and  mediaeval  authors,  on  genealogy. 
heraUiyi  painting,  architecture,  ornithology  and 


been  greatly  exaggerated  (cf.  G.  L,  Kittredge  in 
Phelps),  but  in  certain  senses  Leslie  Stephen 
did  not  examerate  when  he  wrote  in  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  ipropos  of  a 
man  who  could  admire  almost  equally  Shakes- 
peare and  Radne,  that  Gray,  'the  most  learned 
of  all  our  poets  .  .  .  was  naturally  an  eclectic* 
See  El£cy  in  a  Couktsy  Chuschyau). 
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(1774)  —  not  thai  by 
.  which  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
'Lives,' — and  also  the  letters  given  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Mitford  and  Gosse.  The  latter  (4 
vols.,  18B4)  is  the  fullest.  There  are  numerous 
editions  of  the  poems,  e.g.,  the  new  'Aldine' 
by  John  Bradshaw  (1891) ;  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  books 
previously  named  and  in  (fosse's  biography  in 
the  'English  Men  of  Letters'  (1882).  Add  the 
works  of  Phelps  and  Beers  on  EngK^  Ro- 
manticism in  the  I8th  century  and  the  histories 
of  English  literature,  as  well  as  a  ROod  essay  by 
Lowell.  Tovey's  'Gray  and  His  Friends'  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  previously  un- 
published material 

WiLLiAU  P.  Tremt, 
Professor  of  Engiitk  Littraiure,  Colttmbia  Uni- 
vertity. 

GRAY,  WiUtam  Cruw,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Lambertville.  N.  J., 
6  Sept.  1S35.  He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon 
College  (1859):  ordained  deacon  in  1859  and 
priest  in  1860.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
southern  Florida  in  1892. 

GRAY  DUCK,  the  gadwall  (q.v.). 

GRAY   WHALE    (of   Californk).     See 

RORQU.W. 

GRAYBACK,  the  name,  in  popular  speech, 
of  several  animals  strikingly  gray  in  color,  as 
the  gray  whale  (see  RoaqUAL)  ;  the  knot  (q.v.) 
and  certain  other  shorebirds;  or  a  body-louse. 

GEAYBEARD  MOSS.    See  Usnu. 

GRAYHEN.  Feminine  of  BlaCkoxx 
(q-v.). 

GRAYLAQ  QOOSB.    See  Geesb. 

GRAYLING,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Thymailidx,  much  resembling  a  slender  salmon, 
15  to  18  inches  long,  and  formerly  included  in 
the  salmon  family.  Some  five  species  of  the 
single  genus  Thymalltts  are  known,  all  in- 
habitants of  northern  regions,  in  rapid  streams 
where  the  water  is  clear  and  cool  and  the  bottom 
sandy  or  pebbly.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  trout,  exc^t  that  it  spawns  in  the  spring. 
Its  flesh  is  excellent,  with  an  odor  and  flavor, 
when  fresh,  of  wild  thyme.  It  is  caught  by 
fly-fiflhing  as  for  trout,  and  is  a  favorite  wiffc 
anglers.  The  European  grayling  extends  from 
RusMa,  Siberia,  Scandinavia  and  England  to 
Switzerland  and  Hunfpry.  Two  species  are 
known  in  North  America,  each  with  so  limited 
and  scattered  a  distribution  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  modified  relics  of  a  pregladal  cir> 
cumpolar  species.  The  Arctic  grayling,  or 
■poisson  bleu*  (T.  Hgnifer)  of  the  fur-hunters, 
inhalrits  only  the  Mackenzie  Basin  and  rivers  in 
Alaska.  The  more  southerly  and  familiar  gray- 
trng  (T.  tricolor)  is  restricted  to  certam 
streams  in  northern  Uichigan,  where  tt  is  ^ 
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most  extinct,  and  seems  incapable  of  recovery 
by  fish-cultural  methods ;  and  to  Montana, 
"nieae  fish  are  distinguished  from  trout  or  sal- 
mon by  the  large  size  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  by 
their  grayish  hue,  with  half-a'dozen  deep  blue 
spots  on  the  forepart  of  the  abdomen.  Con- 
sult Pritt's  'Book  of  the  Grayling'  (London 
1888) ;  and  Jordan  and  Evermann's  'American 
Food  and  Game  Fishes>  (New  York  1902). 

GRAY'S  INN,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  (q.v.)  in  London,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Holborn  and  to  the  west  of  Gray's  Inn 
lane.  It  contains  a  hall  of  the  period  of  1560. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of 
Gray  of  Wilton. 

GRAY'S  PEAK,  a  peak  in  the  Colorado 
range,  in  Colorado,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  height  is  14,341  feet 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Asa  Gray,  the 
botanist. 

GRAYSON,  William,  American  revolu- 
tionist and  senator;  d.  1790.  The  date  of  his 
Wrdi  in  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  is  un- 
recorded. He  graduated  at  Oxford  University, 
England;  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  and  returned  to  America  to  practice  as 
a  lawyer  at  Dumfries,  Md.  Strongly  opposed 
to  the  colonial  administrative  methods  of 
George  the  Third's  government,  he  became  an 
active  revolutionist  and  in  1776  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Washington.  As  colonel  oi 
a  Virginia  regiment  he  gained  distinction  at 
^e  battle  of  Monmouth;  was  appointed  com- 
missioner by  Washington  lo  treat  with  General 
Howe  in  toe  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  was 
a  member  of  die  board  of  war  1780-81.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  again  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Virginia.  From  1784-87  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress ; 
in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to 
consider  the  new  Federal  Convention;  and  the 
year  before  he  died  was  selected  as  one  of  Ae 
Virginian  senators  in  the  first  national  (Ton- 
gress. 

GRAYWACKB,  gri'wSk,  a  rock  name 
very  loosely  used.  Toe  term  has  been  com- 
monly applied  to  a  sbaly  sandstone,  usually  of 
dark  color.  More  specificaHy  it  indicates  a 
rock  consisting  ot  fine  fragments  of  incom- 
pletely weathered  basic  igneous  rocks  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  these  that  arkose  bears  to 
granite.   See  Askose. 

GRAZ,  or  GRATZ,  srats,  Austria,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  crownland  of  Styria,  on  the  river 
Mur,  140  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Vienna. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  its  pic- 
turesque setting  in  attractive  scenic  surround- 
ings amid  the  Styrian  Alps.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  river  wbici  spanned  by  seven  bridges 
connects  the  inner  town  on  the  left  bank  with 
the  town  on  the  right  bank.  The  inner  town 
is  built  around  the  former  fortified  Schlossberg, 
dismantled  by  the  French  in  1B09.  The  Stadt- 
park  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg,  the 
summit  of  which  commanding  a  beautiful  out- 
look is  reached  by  a  cable  tramway.  The 
medtxval  ramparts  and  bastions  have  been  re- 
placed by  attractive  tree-lined  promenades. 
Graa  dales  from  the  9lh  century.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  11th  century  castle,  now 
used  as  government  ofiices ;  the  16th  century 
Renaissance  landhaus  where  the  local  diet  as- 


sembles; the  arsenal  dating  from  1644  and  con- 
taining a  valuable  historical  armoiv  of  15th  to 
17th  century  wea^ns;  the  town  hall  built  in 
1807,  and  rebuilt  m  German  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  1892;  the  university  buildings  dating 
from  1573;  the  law  courts;  the  Joanneum  Mu- 
founded  in  1811  with  its  important  col- 


church  ;  and  the  small  13th  century  Leech  Kirche 
are  also  interesting  buildings:  the  early  Gothic 
Hen  Jesu-Kirche,  completed  in  1891,  has  a 
tower  360  feet  hi^.  An  important  railway 
centre  with  extensive  railway  shops,  and  direct 
communication  with  the  Kofladi  coal-fields, 
Gratz  is  a  busy  industrial  town  manufacturins 
and  carrying  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  iron  and 
Steel  wares,  paper,  artistic  printing  and  lithc^- 
t^V^Yi  physical  and  optical  instruments,  chem- 
icals and  a  domestic  commodities.  Fop,  152,000. 
GREASE-BUG,  or  OVERFLOW-BUG, 
a  ground-beetle  (Platynus  mcuuticollit),  com- 
mon in  California,  and  occasionally  a  pest  in 
houses  because  of  its  disagreeable  odor  when 
crushed,    and    because    it    nibbles    bread    and 

GRBASEWOOD,  a  veiy  thorny,  almost 
leafless  shrub  ^Sarcobaltu  vermiculatus)  of  the 
goosefoot  family  (q.v.),  which  abounds  among 
the  sage  brush  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  western 
United  States,  especially  where  the  soil  is  saline. 
The  wood  is  yellow,  very  hard  and  tough. 

GREAT  AUK.  An  extinct  auk  (Piautiu 
impennis),  much  like  the  existing  razor-bill, 
but  larger  (nearly  the  size  of  a  goose),  with  a 
larger  bill  and  relatively  smaller  wings;  for- 
merly called  garefowL  It  was  black  above  and 
white  below,  with  a  conspicuous  white  patch  in 
front  of  the  eye.  It  was  an  expert  swimmer 
and  diver,  but  unable  to  fly  on  account  of  the 
very  small  size  of  its  wings.  The  habits  of  the 
garefowl  were  those  of  auks  generally,  but  its 
range  was  limited  on  the  American  coast  to  the 
vicinity  of  Newfoundland.  It  seems  never  to 
have  fived  north  of  the  Arctic  Grcle;  but  its 
bones  in  shell-hea^s  testify  to  its  former  oc- 
currence, at  least  in  migrations,  southward  as 
far  as  Florida.  These  birds  bred  on  small  is- 
lands oS  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  on  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury they  disappeared  from  these  haunt^ 
mamly  through  the  persecution  of  fishermen  and 
sailors  who  had  for  years  killed  them  for  food, 
bait  and  feathers;  but  they  lingered  somewhat 
longer  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Cartier's 
vessels  visited  Funk  Island  in  1534,  and  the 
crews  easilv  filled  two  boats  with  the  turds 
which  they  Knocked  down  with  sticks ;  and  their 
abundance  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  induce- 
ments for  settlers  to  come  to  Newfoundland. 
For  many  years  the  colony  was  ruthlessly  har- 
ried, yet  a  few  pairs  survived  until  about  1840. 
A  small  breeding- place  remained  in  Iceland  until 
1844,  when  the  last  tew  pairs  were  killed  as 
museum  specimens.  The  slans  of  this  auk  have 
been  sold  for  $650,  and  an  egg  for  $2,50a 
About  78  specimens  of  the  bird  are  preserved 
in  museums  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
Consult  Newton's  'DictioiiaTy  of  Birds,'  article 
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'Garefowl,'  and  articles  by  F.  A.  Lucas  in  'Re- 
ports United  States  National  Museum*  for 
1887-88  and  for  1883-S9. 

GREAT  AWAKENING,  the  (topular 
name  of  a  great  and  tenacious  "revival"  in  New 
England,  1740-45,  under  the  influence  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  George  Whitefield.  Ed- 
wards had  created  a  similar  excitement  in 
Northampton  6ve  years  before,  the  embers  of 
which  were  stiU  glowing,  but  on  Whitefield's 
visiting  him  in  the  fall  of  1740,  and  preaching 
bis  thrilling  sermons  in  addition  to  Edwards  , 
the  wave  spread  all  through  New  England,  in- 
volving over  ISO  towns,  and  rising  almost  to 
frenzy.  It  was  marked  by  the  extreniEst  ac- 
companiments of  bodily  seizures,  convulsions, 
hysteria,  etc.,  and  aimed  especially  to  bring 
youne;  children  under  its  control.  Edwards  was 
rightly  considered  its  author  and  was  fiercely 
denounced  for  ils  irrationality  and  evil  effects 
on  public  worship,  as  well  as  the  temporarjr 
ruin  of  calm  and  fruitful  work;  he  defended  it 
for  some  time,  but  its  results  at  last  came  to  be 
deplored  even  by  its  champions,  and  by  1742  it 
was  threatening  not  only  tne  peace  but  the  life 
of  the  churches.  So  bad  were  its  effects  that  to 
the  reaction  has  been  attributed  the  religious 
deadness  of  the  country  for  the  next  60  or  70 
years.  The  separation  of  the  "converted*  into 
an  arrogant  clique  who  often  seceded  in  sepa- 
rate churches,  'the  upspringing  of  a  horde  of 
ignorant  lay  preachers  malung  phy^cat  eSects 
the  touchstone  of  religion,  the  indecent  rivalry 
in  "manifestations,*  the  denunciation  of  all  the 
trained  ministry  as  lacking  divine  grace,  were 
only  a  part  of  its  demoralizing  outcomes.  The 
faculties  of  Yale  and  Harvard  colleges  pro- 
nounced against  it,  as  did  the  leading  divines; 
the  Massachusetts  General  Convention  of  1743 
added  its  testimony,  and  in  Connecticut  an  effort 
yna  made  to  enforce  the  Saybrook  Platform 
against  the  iodependcace  of  congregations. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  Mass.,  town  in 
Berkshire  County,  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and  on  the 
Housalonic  River,  40  miles  west  of  Holyoke. 
In  the  town  are  three  villages:  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Housatooic  and  Van  Deusen.  It  was  settled 
in  1725,  but  formed  a  part  of  Sheffield  until 
1761.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  town  clerk 
for  several  years  and  the  thoughts  in  many  of 
fais  poems  were  suggested  by  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  scenery.  Tnd  town  has  two  public  li- 
braries^ the  Hopkins  Memorial  Manse,  the 
Sedgwick  Institute  and  a  number  of  good  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  manufactures  are  cotton 
goods,  electrical  aiqtaratus  and  paper.  Owing  to 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  vicinity  it  is  a 
popitiar  summer  resort.  The  government  is 
carried  on  by  annual  town  meetings.  Pof.  5,926. 
See  Taylor,  'Histoiv  of  Great  Barnngion' 
(Great  Barrington  1882). 

GREAT  BASIN,  a  vast  redon  of  interior 
drainage,  a  triangular  plateau  of  North  Amer- 
ica, occupying  the  western  part  of  Utah  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Nevada,  parts  of  Oregon 
and  California  and  extending  at  its  northeast 
angle  into  Idaho.  Il  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Wasatch  Mountains,  The  base  of  the  tri- 
angle at  the  north  is  500  miles  from  east  to 


west  and  the  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
800  miles.  The  area  is  about  210,000  square 
miles,  a  little  larger  than  France.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  mountain  ranges,  irregular 
in  arrangement;  the  valleys  are  mostly  sinks, 
the  chief  drainage  centre  being  Great  Salt 
Lake  (q.v.).  The  areas  of  greatest  depression 
are  to  be  found  near  the  borders  and  the  great- 
est elevation  near  the  central  part  The  high- 
est range  is  the  East  Humboldt,  one  peak  of 
which,  Mount  Bonpland,  is  11,321  feet  in 
height.  Volcanic  masses  form  or  conceal  the 
original  rocks  of  many  -of  these  ranges.  The 
slopes  and  the  geological  markings  ^ow  that 
the  lakes  and  rivers  which  once  existed  within 
this  region  have  become  smaller  and  some  have 
disappeared.  Among  the  more  notable  of  the 
extinct  lakes  are  Bonneville  and  Lahontan.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  section  was  once  in  the 
basin  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  Great  Basin 
contains  many  streams  and  lakes  (the  latter  for 
the  most  part  salt)  whose  waters  never  reach 
the  ocean,  but  arc  either  taken  up  by  evapora- 
tion or  their  waters  sink  in  the  desert  sands. 
The  mean  annual  rainfall  ranges  in  different 
localities  from  4  to  15  inches.  The  plateau  is 
nearly  destitute  of  trees  and  in  general  only 
the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  are  clothed  with 


inches  of  alkaline  salts  left  by  evaporation.  The  . 
chief  arid  places  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert, 
the  Mohave  Desert  and  the  Carson  Desert. 
This  basin  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth ;  gold, 
silver,  iron  ore  and  copper  exist  here  in  large 
quantities.  The  Great  Basin  Is  among  the 
large  interior  drainage  sections  of  the  world; 
but  the  interior  drainage  basin  of  Asia  It 
23  times  as  great  and  the  Sahara  16  times  as 
great. 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE.    See  Beab  Lake, 
Great, 


Santa  F*  railroads,  about  92  miles  n 

Wichita.  The  Central  Normal  College  is  lo- 
cated here  and  it  contains  a  Carnegie  library, 
a  hospital  and  an  Elks'  Home.  It  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  rich  farming  and  stock-raising 
re^on,  has  flour  mills,  iron  works,  machine 
shops,  grain  elevators  and  a  refrigeratii«  plant. 
The  commission  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  1913.    Pop.  4,622. 

GREAT  BRIDGE,  Va.,  Battle  at.  9  Dec 

1775.  Lord  Dunmore,  royal  governor  of  Vir- 
^nia.  hearing  that  a  patriot  force  from  North 
Carolina  was  on  the  way  to  occupy  Norfolk, 
the  largest  town  in  Virginia  and  its  chief  port, 
built  a  rough  fort  at  Great  Bridge,  over  the 
Elizabeth  River,  commanding  the  southern  ap- 
proach. The  Virginia  patriots  raised  a  band  of 
sharpshooters,  including  John  Marshall,  after- 
ward chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Su* 
Ereme  Court,  took  possesion  of  the  opposite 
ank  and  in  a  15-minute  fight,  which  cost  Dun- 
more  61  regulars  and  the  militia  non^  forced 
him  to  abandon  the  fort.  A  few  days  later  the 
Virginians  occupied  Norfolk,  which  the  spiteful 
governor  set  on  fire  before  taking  refuge  in  a 
war-ship  in  the  harbor.  The  town  was  reduced 
to  ashes. 
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'  OREAT  BRITAIN.  The  following  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of 
British  educational,  religious,  political  and  com- 
tnercial  life,  presents  the  history,  development 
and  rise  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  its  promin- 
ent position  amonK  the  leading^  nations  of  the 
world.  The  peculiarities  of  British  institutions 
make  it  impossible  to  understand  them  apart 
from  their  history,  and  the  aim  set  before  the 
contributors  has  been  to  furnish  a.  well  co- 
ordinated section,  reviewing  the  leading  char- 
acteristics  of    the    British   nation   and   its 
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See  also  Bkitish  Ekpire;  England;  Wales; 
Sa)TLAND ;  Ireland  ;  Australia  ;  New  Zealand  ; 
Canada;  Newfoundland;  India;  Sooth 
Africa;  and  other  British  colonial  possessions, 

1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  ENVIRONMENT. 
The  Greeks  could  not  have  played  their  de- 
cisive role  in  history  had  they  not  dwelt  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  lands,  amid  tbe  islands  and 
peninsulas  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  race  less  happily  endowed  could 
have  achieved  what  the  Greeks  achieved  even 
in  that  favored  environment  A  like  relation  is 
true  as  between  the  British  race  and  the  British 
Isles. 

The  origins  of  the  British  race  are  recounted 
in  the  next  article  of  this  volume.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  present  article  to  analyse  the  Reograjihi- 
cal  influences  which  have  contributed  to  British 
history. 

Popular  philosophy,  as  embodied  in  Shakes- 
pearian phrases  such  as  the  "moat  defensive" 
and  the  "silver  streak,"  would  dismiss  the  mat- 
ter as  almost  too  simple  and  obvious  for  set 
discussion.  The  insularity  of  Britain  has  no 
doubt  counted  for  more  than  any  other  single 
geographical  cause,  but  the  British  polity  and 
character  are  in  fact  the  product  of  a  very  sin- 


gular combination  of  geographical  no  less  than 
historical  circumstances.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  short  summary  the  major  geographical  con- 
trols of  British  developnent  may  bt  grottped 
under  the  nine  following  heads : 

1.  Insularity, 

2.  Shallow  surrounding  seas. 

3.  Neighborhood  to  the  Continent 

4.  Relation  to  the  chief  linguistic  frontier  of 

Europe. 

5.  Climate  dctennined  hy  oceanic  winds. 

6.  Internal  natural  divisions. 

7.  Adequan  of  economic  bases. 

8.  Geographical  momentum. 

9.  The  coDsequences  of  sea  power. 

1.  Insularity. —  Britain  has  not  been  success- 
fully invaded  since  the  defeat  at  Hastings  ei|^t 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  Englishman  is 
ever  conscious  of  this  fact^it  is  a  frequent 
argument  in  20th  century  political  speeches. 
The  victories  over  the  Spanish  Armada  and  at 
Trafalgar  have  served  to  increase  the  sense  of 
security,  and  freedom  at  home  and  empire 
abroad  are  the  twin  results.  At  home  there 
has  been  an  ineradicable  jealousy  of  a  standing 
army,  and  there  has  therefore  been  freedom 
for  the  development  of  what  Bagehot  described 
sa  "government  by  talk.*  The  navy  on  the 
other  hand  has  at  most  times  been  viewed  with 
favor,  for  it  has  screened  the  experiments  and 
mistakes  by  which  popular  government  has 
been  slowly  nurtured.  These  mistakes  were 
often  such  as  would  have  involved  a  continental 
nation  in  the  consequences  of  a  Jena  or  a  Sedan. 

Insularity  has  also  permitted  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  purpose  upon  the  sea  which  was  im- 
possible far  the  other  maritime  states  along 
the  western  seaboard  of  Europe,  England  suc- 
ceeded where  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and 
Holland  failed,  because,  in  the  absence  of  a 
land  frontier,  her  economic  resources  could  be 
focussed  on  adventure  beyond  the  seas,  Ik  thii 
regard  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sea-power 
does  not  rest  on  Uie  navy  alone,  but  on  the 
co-operation  of  a  mobile  armv  with  a  dominant 
navy.  An  armv  limited  to  tnis  subsidiary  use 
has  been  possible  for  Britain  because  of  her 
insularity.  By  her  navy  and  amphibious  army 
Britain  won  North  America  and  tiie  sovereignty 
of  the  Indies,  while-  France  and  Holland  were 
involved  in  continental  wars.  It  was  by  the 
exhaustion  of  her  enemies  rather  than  \^  hec 
victories  that  Britain  achieved  iier  empire.  Tins 
is  surely  the  truth  which  lies  behind  Seeley's 
famous  utterance  that  Britain  had  'conquered 
and  peopled  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind."  Behind  her  girdle  of  seas  she  fought 
with  a  limited  liability  and  was  immune  at  home 
though  often  defeated  abroad. 

John  Bull's  insularity  of  character  is  ttie 
natural  result  of  his  strong  frontier.  Else- 
where the  types  of  humanity  merge  gradually 
where  political  frontiers  are  crossed.  In  some 
respects  this  contrast  between  the  Britiih  and 
the  continental  peoples  was  in  the  past  even 
more  obvious  than  to-day.  Not  only,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  the  traffic  over  the  seas  more  fre- 
quent now,  and  Britain's  isolation  in  time  of 
peace  less  marked,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  at  the  conventional  continental  frontier 
has  been  emphasized  owing  to  the  centralized 
character  of  the  modem  great  state.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Edward,  the  English- 
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I  has  fdt  himself  a.  loiei^tf  from  itie 
mt  that  ht  hinded  at  Calais  or  Boulo^c. 

2.  Shallow  Snrrosndinc  3«a«.— The  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  the  emergent  portions  of  a  great 
shoal  known  as  the  Continental  Shelf,  which 
stands  out  seaward  from  the  mainland  coast. 
Precisely  as  waves  grow  taller  until  they  break 
on  the  foreshore,  so  the  tides,  which  measnrc 
in  mid-ocean  only  some  two  or  diree  feet  in 
amplitude,  are  ma^ilied  several  fold  as  they 
pass  on  to  the  British  shoal.  Strong  currents 
are  thus  generated  as  the  wide  Bntish  seas 
alternately  deepen  and  drain  low.  Cssar  bore 
eloqtient  testimony  to-  the  infloence  of  onr  tidal 
currents  in  the  defeat  of  his  strat^.  The 
British  tides,  however,  have  had  a  uniting  at 
well  as  a  disuniting  Influence.  Streams  and 
streamlets  whose  mouths  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  mere  creeks  without  fame,  in 
these  seas  bear  the  historic  names  of  Thames 
and  Severn,  Rhine  and  Seine.  Even  in  the 
days  of  steam  motive  power,  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  Thames  to  and  past  London  are  worth 
much  money  annually — a  fact  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  argiunents  against  the  scheme  often 
proposed  for  erecting  a  dam  below  the  metro- 

Klis  and  so  keeping  the  water  permanently 
jh.  What  the  tides  were  in  the  days  before 
steam  is  evident  from  the  position,  many  miles 
from  the  open  sea  of  Mich  ports  as  London, 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  diat  the  shallow 
seas  around  Britain  are  exceptionally  produc- 
tive of  fish.  The  fishermen  of  Holland  became 
from   Lisbon  to  the  Baltic,   and 


„  to  the  Indies.  To-day,  however,  the 
fishermen  of  England  and  Scotland  are  in  a 
great  majority  on  the  international  fishing 
grounds  of  the  North  Sea,  and  their  powerful 
steam  fishing  vessels  extend  their  operations 
as  far  as  Iceland  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coast 
of  Morocco  on  the  other.  It  is  an  important 
fact  for  a  state  whose  power  is  on  the  sea 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  100.000  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  who  earn  their  living  wholly 
or  in  part  by  sea  fishing. 

3.  Ndghborfaood  to  tho  Continent.— 
Britain  would  have  had  small  significance  in 
the  worid  had  her  position  been  distant  from 
the  historic  shores  of  Europe.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  ancient  writers  from  Virgil  to 
Shakespeare  are  full  of  the  remoteness  of 
Britain  at  the  end  of  the  known  world.  It  is 
true  also  that  until  a  relatively  late  period  in 
history  Btitain  did  not  count  among  the  powers 
which  shaped  the  destiny  of  mankind.  These 
very  facts  however  have  enabled  Britain  to 
play  a  part  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
which  ts  compasable  to  that  played  t^  -  the 
Greeka  on  the  smaller  st^e  of  the  earlier  time. 
Because  of  her  neighborhood  to  Europe,  Britain 
was  deeply  and  repeatedly  influenced  from 
several  distinct  quarters,  yet  because  of  her 
insularity  was  never  permanently  attached  to 
any  one  centre  of  European  culture.  It  has 
been  Britain's  function  to  amalgamate  the  sev- 
eral elements  of  European  civilisation,  .and  then 
to  spread  Europe  to  all  the  shores  of  the  world 
At  least  four  streams  of  blood— Meolithic, 
Celtic.  Roman  and  Teutonic  — and  four  lin- 
guistic influences,  all  drawn  from  across  the 
narrow  seas,   have  gone    to    0*t    making    of 


modem  Britain.  Yet  the  EngHshman  of  to- 
day differs  generically  from  all  the  species  of 
continental  European.  Britain  has  been  and 
is  of  Europe  yet  not  m  Eurojw. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  important  also 
to  notice  that  the  hilly  parts  of  the  British  Isles 
are  in  the  north  and  the  west  — toward  the 
ocean  that,  is  to  say,  not  toward  the  Continent 
As  a  result,  the  agricultural  En^nd  of  tire 
plain,  the  dominant  partner  in  the  United  Kii^- 
dom.  lies  toward  the  channel,  and  London  is 
close  netgfabor  to  Paris  and  the  Netherlands. 
History  would  have  been  far  other  dian  it  hais 
been  had  the  hills  been  in  the  southeast  and 
the  plains  in  the  north  and  west 

4.  Relation  to  the  Chief  Lingnistic  Frontier 
of  Europe. — A  glance  at  a  map  of  Europe 
showing  the  areas  occupied  by  the  several  Ian* 
gnages  would  make  it  clear  Uiat  the  most  im- 
portant lingnistic  frontier,  that  between  the 
Romance  and  Teutonic  tongues,  tra\ 
Europe  diagonally  from  the  Alps,  and  c 
down  to  the  coast  in  the  northern  comer  oi 
France,  within  sight  of  Dover  Castle.  Eng- 
land has  received  from  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe  and 
the  Norwegian  fjords  her  Teutonic  language 
and  the  rudiments  of  her  free  institutions, 
while  she  has  taken  from  the  Seine,  and  from 
the  western  Mediterranean  beyond,  her  Chris- 
tianity and  her  scholarship.  Scandinavia  on 
the  one  hand  and  Spain  on  the  other  possess  a 
geographical  separation  almost  as  definitely 
secure  as  that  of  Britain,  but  Scandinavia  is 
Teutonic  and  Spain  is  Romance.  Britain  has 
been  cross-fertiliied  from  both  sources. 

Moreover,  Britain  has  re- acted  upon  the 
dual  Europe  with  the  power  due  to  her  posi- 
tion. If  the  adjoining  Continent,  with  itl 
greater  population  and  greater  aggregate 
wealth,  had  been  united  politically,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Britain  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. As  Mr,  Peel  has  shown  in  his  article 
(see  Gbbat  BHiTAm  —  Foheign  Policy  in  Rb- 
LA-nOH  TO  Europe)  we  have  at  most  limes  used 
our  power  to  defeat  every  bid  for  general 
European  dominion.  Rome  conouered  a  largt! 
part  of  Europe  and  she  also  subdued  Britain. 
Napoleon's  aim  was  to  invade  England,  and 
England  only  defeated  him  l^  overthrowing 
his  Euro^n  emoire.  The  task  of  holding 
Europe  disunited  has  been  facilitated  in  every 
age  by  the  fundamental  antagomsm  of  Roman 
and  Teuton.  Britain's  immediate  neighbors 
across  the  Channel,  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  of  Louis  XV.  of  Louis  XIV,  and  of 
Charles  V,  are  on  the  Rhine  and  also  on  the 
Seine.  In  the  same  connection  let  us  note  that 
in  the  year  1066,  at  Stamford  Bridge  and  at 
Hastings.  England  exchanged,  as  Dr.  Hod^in 
points  out  (The  Conquests)  in  this  volume, 
a  period  of  Teutonic  for  a  period  of  Romance 
influence. 

5.  Climate  Determined  by  Oceanic  Winds. 
—  Britain  lies  further  north  than  any  other 
country  of  equally  old  civiliiation.  Great 
Britain  occupies  almost  precisely  the  same  lati- 
tudes as  Labrador.  The  prevalent  westetfy 
wind  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  set  of  the  At- 
lantic waters  from  the  tropical  southwest  carry 
the  warmth  and  moisture  of  lower  latitudes 
into  a  great  chmatic  bay  over  Britain,  in  which 
lonn  frosts  and  long  droughts  are  equally  rare. 
Unlike  either  the  south  or  the  east  of  Europe, 
there  is  labor  in  the  &elds  at  all  MaMBs„ioc  . 
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Britain  has  neither  a  Mediterranean  summer 
nor  a  Russian  winter.  May  not  the  mora!  eHect 
of  this  continuity  of  effort  account  for  some  of 
the  socalied  Anglo-Saxon  characteristics?  Yet 
the  mists  of  the  oceanic  air  and  the  long  north- 
ern nights  are  often  as  unfavorable  to  repose 
in  the  open  as  the  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  work  there.  Hence  a  second  Anglo- 
Saxon  characteristic,  the  home  round  the 
fireside. 

Nor.  it  must  be  remembered,  is  climatic 
control  limited  to  ^riculture  and  domestic  con- 
ditions. There  are  splendid  waterways  in  the 
wide  plains  of  eastern  Germany  ana  Russia, 
but  navigation  is  there  intermittent  owing  to 
the  long  grip  of  the  winter  frosts.  The  rivers 
of  Spain  ana  Italy  have  abundant  volume  after 
the  rains  and  the  thaw  in  the  mountains,  but 
they  are  reduced  in   the   summer  to   strips  of 

Ebble  desert.     The  smaller  waterways  of  Eng- 
id,  closed  neither  in  winter " 


divided  into  the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  same  causes  which  have  sep- 
arated British  conditions  as  a  whole  from  those 
of  continental  Europe  have  of  course  tended  to 
separate  Irish  conditions  from  those  of  Great 
Britain,  but  thev  have  acted  with  less  effect, 
because  Britain  by  her  position  has  been  driven 
to  obtain  sea  power,  and  thus  for  many  pur- 
poses to  remove  her  frontiers  from  her  own 
coast  to  the  coasts  across  the  water.  Thus  Ire- 
land has  been  strategically  enveloped  by  Eng- 
land, yet  because  adequate  Englisn  manpower 
was  lacking  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  was  never  completely 
assimilated  to  England  Ireland  conquered 
and  necessarilv  conquered,  by  En^and,  is  in 
the  position  that  Britain  would  be  in  if  there 
were  a  united  Europe  across  the  Channel.  Had 
Ireland  been  an  organized  kingdom  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  instead  of  a  group  of  rival  and 
hostile  tribes,  she  would  have  supported  Scot- 
land against  England,- would  have  retained  her 
independence  longer^  and  when  modem  con- 
ditions rendered  union  inevitable,  would  have 
come  into  the  sisterhood  like  Scotland  as  an 
organized  force  capable  of  holding  her  own. 

What  every  map  does  not  show,  however,  is 
the  coherent  area  of  bleak  uplands  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  length  of  Great  Britain,  and 
dividing  the  agricultural  lowland  of  England 
from  ue  smaller  lowland  of  Scotland.  This 
upland  area  has  no  .single  name,  but  is  known 
in  (hfferent  parts  as  the  Southern  Uplands  of 
Scotland,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  Pennine  Moors, 
and  the  Lake  Mountains,  Until  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  it  had  but  a  sparse  population,  and 
was  in  fact  a  broad  natural  frontier  between 
the  England  of  London  and  the  Scotland  of 


.  .1  from  which  Scotland  for  »x  centuries  held 
at  bay  the  superior  might  of  England.  Not  a 
little  of  the  effect  of  modem  British  action  in 
the  world  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  two 
national  characters  thus  evolved  in  antagonism. 
The  central  uplands  of  Great  Britain  be^ 
tween  England  and  Scotland  are  now  the  seat 
of  great  industries,  and  for  most  purposes  the 
two  countries  form  a  single  economic  organism. 
But  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  one 
.  hand,  and  in  the  broad  upland  of  Wales  on  the 


other,  a  remnant  of  Celtic  speech  still  survives. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  there  ia  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  highlander  and  the  low- 
lander,  but  this  contrast  is  here  increased  by 
that  between  Celt  and  Teuton.  Formerly  mar- 
riage was  between  neighbors,  and  provincial- 
isms were  inbred  But  modem  facilities  for 
communication  lead  to  distant  intermarriages, 
which  are  rapidly  imparting  a  national  solid- 
arity of  blood  to  states  like  Britain.  Tlds 
crossing  of  highlander  and  lowlander,  Celt  and 
Teuton,  within  Britain  must  be  productive  of  a 
change  in  the  race  which  may  prove  something 
far  other  than  the  mere  strikingof  an  average. 
7.  Adequacy  of  Economic  Buei. — All  the 
proceeding  advantages  —  insularity,  shallow 
surrounding  seas,  continental  neighborhood, 
linguistic  division  among  rivals,  soft  climate 
and  internal  stimulative  contrasts  —  would, 
however,  have  been  of  little  value  unless  Britain 
had  had  length  and  breadth  enough  to  supply 
the  economic  bases  for  a  people  able  to  count 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  note  on  the  map  of  Europe  a 
certain  rou^  equality  as  between  the  great 
natural  regions  —  the  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Balkan  Peninsulas;  the  plain  of  the  Middle 
Danube ;  the  French  land  between  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Bay,  and  the  Channel;  the 
north  German  plain;  and  the  southern  habitable 
portion  of  Scandinavia.  Even  the  vast  Rus- 
sian plain,  after  all  only  partially  European, 
must  not  deceive  by  the  space  which  it  oc- 
cupies on  the  map.  North  and  east  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  Volga  at  Kazan  it  contributes 
little  to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  people. 
Many  advantages  and  disadvantages,  moreover, 
compensate  for  such  differences  of  mere  area 
in  this  bundle  of  natural  regions  which  we  call 
Europe.  Thus  there  is  a  rough  equality  of  re- 
source among  the  tenant  nations,  and  this  has 
sufficed  for  a  balance  of  power  during  several 


Until  within  the  last  few  generations  agri- 
culture was  the  chief  economic  base  of  these 
nations.  For  the  reason  given  just  now  —  the 
separation  of  their  agricultural  plains — Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland  were  separate  eco- 
nomic organisms.  Relatively  to  her  population, 
Elngland  was  until  lately  so  adequately  en- 
dowed with  land  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  she 
was  the  principal  exoorter  of  wool,  ana  in  the 
ISth  centut-y,  of  wheat,  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  vast  improvement  of  agriculture 
achieved  by  the  English  farmer  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury was  one  of  the  chief  causes  —  if  not  the 
chief  —  of  the  wealth  which  enabled  En^and 
to  defeat   Napoleon.     (See   Gkeat  Butain  — 

AGSIC[n.TUR£    IN    THE     ISlH     C&NTUEY,     by     Df. 

Knowles). 

Though  agriculture  still  remains  the  greatest 
single  industry,  yet  by  the  aggregate  of  her 
industries  Britain  is  now  an  industrial  rather 
than  an  agricultural  country.  In  other  words, 
she  rests  on  her  output  of  coal  rather  than  of 
wheat  and  meat.  The  change  has,  however, 
been  fully  accomplished  only  in  the  last  two 

The  new  economic  conditions  have  been 
variously  influenced  by  geography.  In  the  first 
place  Scotland  has  been  effectively  united  to 
England.  The  barren  uplands  in  the  north  of 
England  — in  the  isthmus,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
necting the  two  countries  — are  rich  in  ooal, 
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and  a  population  has  grown  up  in  this  part  of 
the  island  drawn  both  from  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish sources,  and  of  an  intermediate  character. 
Moreover,  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  her  own  coal, 
has  been  able  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
imperial  and  economic  policies  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  the  unioa  of  the  two  parliaments  in 
1707  Glasgow  was  only  a  village. 

The  dominance  of  the  trader  over  the  farmer 
led  in  the  19th  century  to  a  reversal  of  the  long- 
settled  British  policy  of  protection.  England 
and  Scotland  no  longer  rest  economically  on 
the  resources  of  their  own  territories.  They 
prodtKe  coal,  and  are  the  seat  of  labor  and  of 
capital,  but  four-fifths  of  their  wheat  they  im- 
port, and  one-fifth  of  their  people  are  engaged 
on  manufactures  for  export  Inland,  however, 
has  very  little  coal,  and  must  still  depend  on 
her  agricultural  products.  Thus,  while  Scot- 
land and  England  are  now  a  single  economic  or- 
ganism, Ireland  —  with  the  exception  of  Bcl- 
nst  —  IS  another  and  separate  organism.  There 
is  an  antagonism  of  economic  interest  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  which  may  be  com- 
nared  to  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Northern  before  the 
Gvil  War.  If  in  her  own  interest  Great  Britain 
were  to  revert  to  her  former  economic  poMcy, 
an  incidental  result  in  the  long  run  mi^t  pos- 
sibly be  to  reconcile  Ireland  toiler. 

8.  Geographicsl  Homratam. —  We  must 
not  however  seek  to  ascribe  the  present  strategic 
and  economic  position  of  Britain  in  the  world, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  geographical  causes, 
wholly  to  the  present  action  of  those  causes. 
There  is  suth  a  thing  as  geographical  momen- 
tum. The  causes  which  orig^ally  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  market  in  a  given  place  may 
have  ceased  to  act,  but  the  habit  of  the  cus- 
tomers will  long  compel  salesmen  to  resort  to  it 
London  at  the  present  moment  is  the  greatest 
general  store  in  the  world.  Ithas  no  staple  indus- 
try, bnt  parcels  of  almost  everything  manu- 
factured in  other  parts  of  Britain,  an4  indeed, 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  warehoused 
there.  Except  for  large  quantities  of  staple 
goods,  many  smaller  communities  find  it  con- 
venient to  give  tiiieir  orders  and  to  make  their 
payments  in  London.  Formerly,  no  doubt,  as 
Emerson  has  said,  England  as  the  great  shop- 
keeping  nation  had  a  good  stand  in  the  world. 
Her  chief  customers  were  along  the  European 
coast  opposite. '  But  now  part,  at  any  rate,  of 
her  influence  is  due  to  momentum  from  the 
oast,    to    the    start   given    to    her    during    the 


waterways. 

9.  The  ConseqaendM  of  Sea  Power. 
—  Britain  now  lives  in  part  on  the  products  of 
her  own  land  and  seas,  in  part  as  a  manufac- 
turer for  other  countries,  and  in  part  as  a 
market.  But  she  also  obtains  profit  from 
her  position  as  the  chief  sea  power.  By  this 
power  she  prevents  her  enemies  from  uniting, 
she  retains  certain  open  markets,  and  she  pro- 
tects her  carrying  trade.  Sea  power,  however,  is 
a  condition  of  the  existence  not  only  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  also  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  was  early  made  evident  When 
Edward  the  First  conquered  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  he  moved  the  fleet  of  the  Cinqoe 
Ports,  then  the  only  fleet  availaUe  for  the  Eng- 
lish king,  into  the  rear  of  his  opponent.    This 


he  could  not  have  done  had  not  the  Lord  of 
the  Isies  been  defeated  shortly  beforehand  by 
the  Scotch.  For  several  previous  centuries  sea 
power  along  the  oceanic  borders  of  Britain  had 
been'  in  the  possession  of  a  Norse  state  estab- 
lished in  the  fringe  of  islands  which  extend 
round  the  west  of  Scotland  from  the  Shetlands 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Unless  Britain  has  com- 
mand of  her  seas  the  Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys, 
and  indeed  Ireland  itself,  might  he  held  by  the 
foreigner  against  her,  and  the  foreign  invader 
mi^ht  establish  his  bases  even  in  the  remoter 
peninsulas,  say  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  It  was 
from  such  a  peninsular  base  at  Lisbon  that 
Wellington  conducted  the  war  against  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19tfa  century. 

The  very  need  of  sea  power,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  sea  itself,  renders  it  imposiible  to 
put  territorial  limits  to  naval  action.  Britain 
can  command  in  the  British  seas  only  if  she 
can  also  command  in  waters  more  remote.  Her 
fleets  are  now  concentrated  in  European  waters 
because  her  possible  naval  opponents  are  there 
CO  be  found,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  fol- 
lows, however,  that  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the 
bases  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  fleets, 
are  in  reality  not  merely  milestones  on  the  road 
to  India,  but  also  outposts  for  the  defence  of 
London.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  sea  power, 
now  familiar  to  all  the  world  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Admiral  Mahan,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  modem  Britain —  faced  by  powers  that 
rest  upon  half  continents — to  extend  her  eco- 
nomic bases  beyond  her  original  insular  terri- 
tory. Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  method 
of  increasing  the  insular  factories  and  holding 
open  the  over-seas  markets,  or  by  such  a  fed- 
eration with  her  colonies  as  will  in  effect  base 
her  navy  on  the  agriculture  and  factories  of 
a  wilder  land,  is  yet  the  issue  of  British 
politics  —  the  outcome  of  many  centuries  of 
history  in  an  insular  and  yet  European  geo- 
graphical environment. 
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Z  THE  CONQUESTS.  Two,  at  least,  of 
the  great  inrolling  waves  of  conquest,  which 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  people  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  Britain,  had  spent  their  force  be- 
fore any  historian  arose  to  record  them,  and 
are  thus  for  us  like  the  fot^tten  events  of 
our  unconscions  childhood.  As  to  these  we  can 
only  speak  darkly  and  doubtfully  according  to 
the  scanty  evidence  furnished  by  excavations 
of  the  barrows  in  which  the  bones  of  Prehis- 
toric Man  are  laid.  Judging  from  these,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  in  the  dawn  of  the  history  of 
Britain,  our  island  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery,  and  of  the  art  of  weaving,  bnt 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  stone  implements  such 
as  wedges,  axes  and  bammen,  wbch  ibey  fash- 
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ioned  with  considetable  skill.    This  race  is  one 

of  those  called  Neolithic,  to  distinguish  them 
from  'the  iniialculably  older  races  of  PalseO' 
lithic  ^an,  who  also  used  sione  implements, 
but  who  lived'beEore  that  mighty  parenthesis  in 
human  histoiy  which  is  called  the  Great  Ice 
Age.  What  the  Neolithic  itJiabitants  o£  Britain 
may  have  called  themselves  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  say.  For  convenience  they  are  gener-' 
ally  spoken  of  as  Iberian,  in  order  to  indicate 
a  possible  connection  with  the  aboriginat  in- 
habitants of  Spain,  now  represented  by  the 
Basques ;  but  this  connection  is  only  an  ethno- 
logical  guess  acd  must  not  be  taken  as  an  es- 
tablished fact  The  race  in  question  buried 
their  dead  in  long  barrows,  the  ejccavation  of 
wiuch  shows  that  they  were  of  short  : 


Brachy- cephalic)  and  that  they  were  probably 
black-haired  and  of  dark  complexion. 

To  these  aborigines  of  Britain  entered  two 
tall  and  fair-haired  races,  both  of  them  prob- 
ably belonging  to  that  great  family  of  nations 
which  we  call  Celtic.  The  first  of  these  in- 
vading races  wielded  weapons  of  bronze;  the 
second  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
and  this  may  account  for  their  victory  over 
their  predecessors.  At  present  the  tendency  of 
scholars  is  to  identify  die  bronze-usins  people 
with  the  Gaels  (or  as  they  are  now  generally 
termed  the  Goidcls),  who  have  left  their  chief 
mark  on  the  populations  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, of  Ireland,  and  of  Gaul.  The  wielders 
of  iron  would  be  the  race  (now  called  Biy- 
thonic)  which  gave  its  name  to  Britain;  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  island  when  Cxsar  landed;  which  sur- 
vives under  the  name  of  Cymri  in  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  Wales;  and  whose  lan- 
guu;e,  once  spoken  in  Cornwall  and  Cumber- 
lana,  is  the  dearest  possession  of  the  eloquent 
Welsh  and  has  a  large  currency  among  the 
peasants  of  Brittany.  As  to  the  date  of  these 
several  movements  accurate  information  en- 
tirely fails  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  several 
ccDlurics.  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  two 
Waves,  the  (joidelic  and  the  Brythonic,  and  that 
all  had  been  accomplished  several  generations 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  the  year  SS  B.C.  that  the  Roman 
eagles  were  first  seen  on  this  side  of  the  straits 
of  I)over,  Whether  Julius  C=sar  seriously  con- 
templated the  conquest  of  Britain,  or  whether 
his  two  expeditions  in  that  and  the  following 
year  were  only  theatrical  performances  meant 
to  overawe  the  tribesmen  of  Gaul  and  to  dazzle 
tkie  populace  of  Rome,  is  a  question  not  easily 
answered.  It  is  certain  that,  if  an  abiding  con- 
quest was  his  aim,  he  had  greatly  underrated 
the  difficulty  of  the  task.  His  own  narrative, 
much  more  candid  than  that  of  most  generals 
who  indite  their  own  bulletins,  shows  clearlr 
that  neither  expedition  was  really  successftu, 
that  the  Britons  fought  well,  that  the  dense 
forests  of  their  land,  and  the  chopping  tides  of 
their  seas  powerfully  aided  their  resistance,  and 
that  Cvsar  himself,  after  the  midsummer  of  54 
Bjc..  never  deured  any  closer  view  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Britain, 

But  though  Cxsar  was  foiled,  Rome  re- 
mained and  was  still  the  world-conquering  city. 
In  the  year  43  A.D.  when  Gaudius  was  Emperor 
oi.Romc,  an  expedition  was  fitted  oat  for  the 


conqnest  of  Britain.  The  commander  was  the 
high-born  senator  Aldus  Plautius,  and  he  bad 
under  his  orders  four  legions  with  a  propor- 
tionate  number  of  cavalry  and  "allies.'*  Ilie 
latter  were  for  the  most  part  armed  more  light^ 
than  the  l^onaries  and  were  generally  sta* 
tioned  in  the  wings,  while  the  legionaries  fou^t 
the   centre.    The   total  number  of   Flautius' 


years  no  serious  misadventure  hindered  the  on- 
ward progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  though  the 
Silures  of  South  Wales,  tmder  their  king,  Cara- 
tacus,  kept  the  invaders  at  bay  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  59,  however,  we  find  the  Roman 
general  Suetomus  Paulinus  crossing  the  JUenai 
straits  and  conquering  Anglesey,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  quartered  at  Chester  and  at 
Lincoln.  Then  came  (60)  a  terrible  reverse  of 
fortune,  the  only  serious  set-back  to  the  Roman 
career  of  conquest  in  these  early  ceoturic*. 
Maddened  by  the  tyramiy  of  a  grasping  Roman 
otBcial,  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni  (a  tribe 
inhabiting  what  is  now  the  county  of  Noi^ 
folk),  called  her  countrymen  to  arms,  sacked 
the  Roman  colony  of  Cunulodunum  (Colches- 
ter) and  the  cities  of  Verulamium  and  Londi- 
niura,  and  threatened  to  root  the  Romans  out 
of  the  land.  Suetonius,  however,  hastened  back 
into  the  centre  of  the  island  and  there;  giving 
battle  to  the  far  more  numerous  fortes  of  the 
barbarians,  achieved  a  decisive  victory. 

After  this  tbe  Roman  frontier  was  pushed 
steadily  forward,  especially  by  the  famous  gen- 


boundary  of  England.  About  the  year  120  tbe 
Emperor  Hadrian  is  believed  to  have  built  that 
noble  stone  wall  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne 
to  the  Sol  way,  of  which  important  fragments 
still  remain,  forming  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing memorials  of  Roman  domination  north  of 
the  Alps.  Another  wall,  of  turf,  was  drawn  by 
Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  across 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland  from  Forth  to  Oyde, 
but  it  was  probably  not  maintained  for  long  as 
a  boundary  of  the  empire,  and  the  hold  of  the 
Roman  legions  on  any  part  of  Caledonia  was 
always  precarious.  We  cannot  now  do  more 
than  briefly  allude  to  the  expedition  of  the  aged 
Emperor  Severus,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  northern  extremity  'of  the  island 
and  carefully  noted  the  duration  of  the  long 
midsummer  dayS- 

Not withstanding  many  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  obviously  failing  strength  of 
the  empire,  tbe  3d  and  4th  centuries  were  prob- 
ably not  on  the  whole  calamitous  times  for  Ae 
now  reconciled  and  submissive  inhatutants  of 
Roman  Britain.  At  last  in  383  a  general  named 
Maxim  us  rebelled  against  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
assumed  the  purple  robe,  and  carried  his  legions 
into  Gaul  to  enforce  his  claim.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  wealthy  and  timid  provin- 
cials ever  slept  sotindly  after  that  fatal  depart- 
ure. True,  the  rebellion  was  in  course  of  time 
suppressed,  and  some  portion  of  the  leipans 
struggled  back  to  Britain,  but  more  mutinies 
followed,  Rome  itself  was  in  danger  from 
Alaric  and  his  Goths,  and  at  last  about  407  tbe 
last  of  the  Roman  legions  quitted  the  island- 
never  to  returtL 

Of  tbe  next  act  in  the  great  drama,  tbe  con- 
quest   of  England  by  tbe  English,  we  bxn 
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EiardW  any  tniltworthy  iafonnation.  The 
broaa  ouilines  of  iIk  conquest  may  be  traced. 
Three  tribes  of  the  Low  Gennan  stock  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  cer- 
tainly established  themsehei  here  in  the  course 
of  the  5th  century.  The  Jutes  settled  in  Kent 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  South  Saxons  gave 
their  name  to  Sussex,  the  East  Saxons  to  Essex, 
the  West  Saxons  established  themselves  in 
Hampshire  and  Wilts,  the  East  Angles  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  the  Middle  Angles  in  the  Mid- 
land counties  where  they  founded  the  kingdom 
ot  Mercia.  Deira  and  Bernicia,  the  two  King- 
doms which  sometinie  coalesced  into  Northum- 
bria,  were  also  Anglian  settlements :  but  how 
and  when  all  these  territorial  changes  took 
place  we  really  cannot  state  with  certainty. 
Even  the  'Saxon  Chranicle,'  which  professes  to 
give  dates  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Kent,  Sussex  atul  Wessex,  tells  us  scarcely 
anything    about    Northumbria    in    these    early 

Sars   and  nothing  at  all  about  the  other  three 


-_„.-. J-  the  Britons,  sore  pressed  by  the  : 

sion>  of  the  Northern  and  Irish  barbarians,  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  called  on  'Aetius,  thrice  con- 
sul,' for  aid  which  he  was  unable  to  give  them. 
Thereupon  they  foolishly  turned  to  Uie  Saxon 
and  kindred  continental  tribes  for  help.  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  Jutish  princes,  came  at  the  call, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  repelled  the  Cale- 
donians, but  refused  to  quit  the  country  after 
the  work  of  liberation  was  accomplished.  The 
infatuated  passion  of  Vortigern,  the  elderly 
British  king,  for  Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist, 
aided  the  designs  of  the  invaders,  who  sent 
over  to  the  continent  for  more  and  ever  more 
of  their  countrj-men  till  the  conquest  at  least  o£ 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island  was  accomplished 

For  the  story  thus  told  the  evidence  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  narrative 
of  a  Welsh  ecclesiastic  named  Gildas,  who  lived 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  legions  quitted 
Britain,  and  who,  though  an  earnest  Christian 
patriot,  was  evidently  but  slenderly  furnished 
with  historical  knowledge.  Nor  do  the  very 
meagre  details  of  the  conquest  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  'Saxon  Chronicle*  carry  us  much 
further.  That  Chronicle  was  itself  _probably  not 
compiled  till  three  or  four  centunes  after  the 
invasion,  though  some  of  the  material  included 
in  it  may  be  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

On  the  whole  all  that  we  can  safely  say  ap- 
pears to  be  that  apparently  throughout  the  Sth 
centilry  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Romano- 
British  population  was  being  made  by  the  Ger' 
manic  tribes  which  the  Romans  had  known  by 
the  name  of  Saxons,  These  attacks  had  begun 
even  in  the  4fh  century  and,  in  order  to  guard 
against  fhem,  the  emperors  had  created  a  hi^ 
ofiirial  who  bore  tht  name  of  "Count  of  tne 
Saxon  Shore.'  The  invasion  may  possibly  have 
mbninated  in  the  year  449,  the  year  assigned  by 
the  'Saxon  Chronicle'  to  the  landing  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  even  that  specific  event  took  place 
eight  years  earlier.  The  name  of  the  first  West 
Saxon  chieftain,  Cerdic,  interests  us  because  it 
is  from  him  that  the  present  royal  house  of 
Great  Britain  derives  its  origin.  His  career  of 
coiumest,  which  had  been  most  successful,  was 
posnbly  eiay«d  about  the  year  516  by  a  great 


victory  which  Gildas  reports  the  Britont  lp 
have  won  at  'Mount  Badon."  In  the  present 
state  of  our  historical  knowledge  no  one  can 
deny  that  this  victory  (about  which  the  'Saxon 
Chronicle'  is  silent)  may  have  been  won  by  a 
Rotnano- British    hero    named,  Arthur. 

About  60  years  later  (577)  the  great  victory 
of  Deorham,  won  by  Ceawlin,  the  grandson  of 
Cerdic,  once  more  carried  forward  the  invading 
flood  and  finally  separated  the  Britons  of  Wales 
from  their  kinsmen  in  the  district  which  was 
then  called  West  Wales,  but  which  we  now 
know  as  Cornwall. 

The  SaKon  conquest  was  apparently  never 
an  easy  one,  and  became  harder  and  slower  as 
time  went  on.  By  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, roughly  speaking,  the  invaders  occupied 
all  of  England  that  lies  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Berwick  to  Portland;  but  it  had  taken  at 
least  three  generations  to  reach  so  far.  Then 
came  the  above-mentioned  victory  of  Deorhani 
and  the  extension  of  the  Saxon  border  far  into 
Devonshire.  In  the  northwest  during  the  7th 
and  Sth  centuries,  the  Northumbrian  kings  cut 
short  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  and 
perhaps  reduced  it  into  a  condition  of  some- 
thing like  vassalage.  On  the  Welsh  marches, 
Offa,  the  great  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  Sth  cen- 
tury, carried  the  western  border  of  England, 


known  as  Ofla's  Dyke,  fixed  the 

dividing  line  between  England  and  Wales  al- 
most in  its  present  position.  The  actual  con- 
quest of  .Wales  and  its  complete  subjection  10 
the  English  kings  had  to  wait  till  the 
13th  century,  when  it  was  accomplished  by 
Edward  I. 

The  four  centuries  which  ihtervened  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  legions  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Egbert  are  generally  felt  by  the  his- 
torical student  as  a  wearisome  interlude  in 
which  nothing  is  done  toward  the  real  business 
of  the  drama,  the  creation  of  an  united  Eng- 
land, in  truth,  no  thought  that  such  was  the 
real  action  of  the  play  probably  visited  the 
minds  of  the  chief  performers.  The  invaders 
belonged  to  various  clans,  tribes  and  communi- 
ties and  though  they  must  have  spoken  the  same' 
or  nearly  the  same  language,  they  had  only  the 
feeblest  conception  of  duly  toward  one  common 
country.  Even  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
race  we  look  in  vain  for  any  active  principle  of 
brotherhood.  Angle  seems  to  war  against 
Angle,  and  Saxon  against  Saxon,  just  as  cheer- 
fully as  either  would  war  against  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  the  moral  conquest  which  lies  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  conversion  of 
the  English  to  Christianity  (600-686),  did  some- 
thing toward  quickening  the  sense  of  national 
unity;  but  notwithstaniflng  the  (lurch's  influ- 
ence, this  was  still  weak  when  Egbert  ascended 
the  West  Saxon  throne,  nor  can  he,  notwith-; 
standing  the  ascendency  which  he  exercised 
over  the  other  still  subsisting  kingdoms,  be  re- 
garded as  truly  king  over  all  En^and,  It  was 
the  terrible  Danish  invasions  and  the  fact  that 
only  one  champion,  the  hero  king  of  Wessex 
was  found  able  to  resist  them,  which  dtaiiy 
established  the  unity  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
under  the  rule  ot  Alfred  and  his  descendants. 
We  call  the  new  invaders,  for  convenience  sake, 
Danes,  but  in  truth  they  came  not  only  from. 
Denmark,  but  from  Nonny,  perhaps  fromall 
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the  hailKirg  of  the  Scandinavian  seas.  In  789 
the  Danish  storm  began  to  blow,  and  with  one 
or  two  lulls,  it  blew  for  three  centuries,  till 
Harold  Hardrada  lay  dead  on  the  Aeld  of  Slani- 
ford  Bridge.  In  the  year  just  mentioned  (789) 
Ihree  Danish  ships  aiipeared  off  the  coast  of 
Devonshire.  The  mariners  resisted  the  attempt 
of  the  king's  steward  to  levy  toll  upon  them, 
slew  him,  and  sailed  away.  Four  years  after- 
ward came 'another  and  more  deadly  invasion. 
*The  heathen  men,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "miser- 
ably destroyed  God's  Church  at  Lin dis fame, 
with  rapine  and  slaughter."  This  ravage  of  one 
of  the  holiest  places  in  Western  Christendom 
showed  the  savage  heathenism  of  the  invaders 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  noble  and 
peasant  alike,  who  saw  that  no  sanctuary  could 
be  of  any  avail  when  the  terrible  raven  standard 
of  the  Danes  was  flapping  in  their  harbors. 

The  usual  course  of  one  of  the  early  Danish 
invasions  was  something  like  this.  When  spring 
days  dawned  a  little  fleet  of  ships,  or  rather 
lone  boats,  undecked,  with  one  mast  in  each, 
and  seats  for  60  rowers,  would  push  oS  from 
the  Danish  or  Norwegian  coast  and  appear  in 
English  or  French  waters.  (It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  France  and  Germany  suffered  almost 
as  severely  as  England  from  the  Danish  rava- 
ges). The  mariners  steered  their  barks  into 
some  estuary,  such  as  that  which  then  severed 
Thanet  from  the  mainland,  and  leaving  them 
there  under  a  sufficient  guard,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  in  quest  of  horses. 
When  ihey  had  thus  mounted  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  victim  country,  they  made  rapid 
excursions  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  burning 
towns,  plundering  monasteries  and  churches, 
fighting  with  ana  generally  defeating  the  >tii/- 
dorntan  or  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county,  who  at 
the  head  of  his  rustic  militia  (fyd)  came  forth 
to  fight  his  brave  but  stupid  battle  ol  defense. 
Their  enemies  accuse  them  of  inhuman  crimes: 
the  torture  of  prisoners,  the  violation  of 
wiomen,  the  mirthful  slaughter  of  little  chil- 
dren; but  there  is  some  doubt  how  far  these 
atrocities  can  be  fairly  taken  as  typical  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Danish  invasions.  Of 
one  feature  of.  these  invasions  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  that  is,  of  the  special  hostility  which 
they  displayed  to  the  churches  and  monasteries 
of  Western  Europe.  The  historical  literature 
of  our  country  has  probably  to  lament  the  loss 
of  priceless  manuscripts,  especially  in  the  con- 
vents of  Norihumbria  and  Mercia,  caused  by 
the  ravages  'of  the  Danes. 

When  the  summer  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  when  the  long  boats  were  gorged  with  the 
plunder  fif  half  a  dozen  counties,  the  unwel- 


least,  was  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the  in- 
vasions, for  about  60  years  after  the  sack  of 
Liadisfarne.  Then,  in  S51,  as  the  Chronicles 
tell  us,  'the  heathen  men  settled  themselves 
over  winter  in  Thanet.'  From  that  time  the 
invasions  of  the  Danes  assumed  a  nVore  and 
more  permanent  character ;  from  mere  free- 
booters they  became  conquerors ;  Northumbria 
and  Mercia  were  bound  to^  their  chariot  wheels, 
and  the  whole  of  England  Would  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  them  but  for  the  war  of  liberation 


which  was  successfully  waged  against  them  by 
Alfred  the  Great  (871-900). 

Though  Alfred  broke  the  Danish  yoke,  and 
although  his  son  and  grandson,  Edward  and 
Athelstan,  triumphantly  asserted  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  English  crown  over  the  Danish  chief- 
tains who  were  left  in  the  land,  the  result 
of  the  warlike  operations  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  was  to  cause  an  immense  infusion  of 
Scandinavian  blood  into  the  population  of  Eng- 
land. The  Danelaw,  as  it  was  called,  included 
the  greater  part  of  the  ^untiy  northeast  of  the 
Walling  street,  the  old  Roman  road  which  ran 
from  London  to  Chester;  and  in  many  parts  of 
this  region,  notably  in  Lincolnshire  and  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  names  lof  places 
still  bear  witness  by  their  terminations  to  the 
existence  there  of  a  large  number  of  Danish 
settlements.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
Scandinavian  element  when  subjected,  as  it 
soon  was,  to  the  humanizing  influence  of 
diristiani^,  was  a  most  valuable  and  virile  in- 
gredient in  the  populati'on  of  England. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  10th  century 
the  Danish  inhabitants  of  England  were  kept 
under  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  English  kings, 
and  the  Danish  invasions  nearly  ceased  Near 
the  end  of  that  century  they  were  resumed,  and 
owing  to  the  portentous  weakness  of  Ethelred 
and  his  counsellors,  they  achieved  a  greater 
measure  of  success  than  ever  before.  An  arch- 
bishop was  martyred;  six  successive  payments 
of  tribute  were  paid  in  the  vain  hope  of  induc- 
ing the  invaders  fo  cease  from  ravage;  and 
finally  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  had  to  quit 
the  realm,  and  Canute  the  Dane  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England.  As  king,  however,  the 
Scandinavian  conqueror  healed  many  of  the 
wounds  which  his  countrymen  had  inflicted  as 
ravagers;  and  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  'oi 
the  Christian  Canute  marks  practically  the  end 
of  the  period  during  which  the  Danish  pirates 
were  a  source  of  terror  to  the  Saxons.  The 
reign  of  Canute,  however,  coincided  with  one 
event  in  the  nature  'of  a  conquest,  not  favorable 
to  England.  In  the  year  1018  Malcolm,  Idng  of 
Scotland,  won  the  battle  of  Carham  over  the 
men  of  Northumbria  and  thereby  succeeded  in 
forcing  back  the  English  frontier  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  the  line  which  it  now  occupies 
of  the  Cheviots  and  the  Tweed.  The  rich  coun- 
try of  the  Lothians,  which  for  near  five  centu- 
ries had  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria, was  now  permanently  added  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  line  of  Canute  came  to  a  speedy  end  in 
the  persons  of  his  worthless  sons;  and  there- 
after, during  the  central  years  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury, under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
there  was  going  forward  a  peaceful  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans  under  favor  of  the 
NormaiJ-minded  king.  In  truth  there  was 
much  to  admire  in  this  young  Norman  race. 
strong  with  Scandinavian  energy,  bat  refined 
and  liberalized  by  the  memories  of  Roman  cul- 
ture which  still  lingered  in  the  shattered  empire 
of  Charlemagne.  Hard  and  grasping  as  the 
Norman  warrior  might  be  — and  William  the 
Conqueror  was  a  typical  Norman  in  this  re- 
spect—  he  was  at  this  period  generally  chaste 
and  temperate.  His  devotion  to  the  Church  was 
not  a  mere  hypocritical  pretense,  nor  was  it 
only    testified   by    the    magnificent    cathedrals 
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which  he  erected.  As  statesman,  as  architect, 
and  as  warrior,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Nonnaii  knight  much  outshone  the  Saxon 
fAroKj  whom  he  supplanted. 

The  peaceful  conquest  at  England  by  Nor- 
man influence  which  had  been  for  a  time  ar- 
rested by  the  successful  rebellion  of  the  half- 
Danish  family  of  Godwin  was  succeeded  by  the 
blood;  conquest  of  1066.  Many  causes  con- 
curred toward  this  event;  the  utter  feebleness 
of  the  representatives  of  the  hne  of  Cerdic;  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  Harold  Godwineson, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  no 
rightful  -wearer  of  the  West  Sajcon  crown ; 
the  long'lasting  feud  between  his  family 
and  dial  of  the  sons  of  Leofric ;  but  above  all 
the  grievously  ill-timed  invasion  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Harold  Hardrada.  It  was  on  an  ill  da; 
for  Scandinavia  as  well  as  for  himself  that  be 
landed  with  his  ally,  the  traitor  Tostig,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire.  Unable  to  conqaer  Engf- 
land  himself,  and  winning  nothing  from  her 
king  but  the  seven  feet  of  earth  assigned  for 
his  grave  at  Stamford  Bridge,  he  nevertheless 
left  her  pandng  and  breathless  for  the  en- 
counter with  a  mighter  and  unwearied  foe. 

By  the  battle  of  Hastings,  England,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  closely  linked  with 
Scandinavian  interests,  was  wrenched  away 
from  that  connection,  and  was  forced  to  molve 
in  the  sane  orbit  with  the  La  tin- speaking  races 
of  western  Europe.  A  revival  of  the  empire  of 
Canlite,  which  had  bound  England,  Norway,  and 
Denmartc  together,  was  made  forever  impossible. 
The  eyes  of  the  English  king  fumed  henceforth 
toward  Rouen,  Paris,  Angers,  Bordeaux;  the 
lands  of  the  northeast  on  the  far  side  of  the 
German  Ocean  were  to  him  a  well-nigh  for- 
gotten world. 

As  a  matter  of  tactics  the  victory  of 
Hastings  seems  to  have  been  due  to  William's 
skilful  comtunation  of  ardiers  and  cavalry. 
The  Enf^ish  forces,  thou^  much  more  imper- 
fectly disciplined  and  less  inured  to  war  than 


how  to  weave,  but  they  were  galled  by  the 
thick-flying  arrows  of  the  Normans,  ftnd  were 
tempted,  by  the  feigned  flight  of  ifie  enemy,  to 
rush  down  the  hill  after  them.  Then  did  Wil- 
liam's cavalry,  galloping  up,  thmst  themselves 
in  between  their  broken  ranks,  and  throw  them 
into  confusion  from  which  they  never  recov- 
ered. Since  the  14th  of  October  1066  no  for- 
eign conqueror  has  permanently  estaUished 
himself  on  English  soil,  and  we  may  therefore 
here  close  our  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  the 
Conquests  of   England. 

BlMiography.— For  prehistoric  man,  con- 
sult Dawkins's  <Earty  Man  in  Britain,^  and 
Beddoe's  <The  Races  of  Britain.* 

For  ttie  interesting  subject  of  British  coin- 
age, the  great  authority  is  Sir  John  Evans  in  his 
two  works,  *Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,'  and 
the   supplement  thereto. 

For  the  Roman  Conquest,  consult  'Cisar's 
Commentaries,'  (Books  IV  and  V);  Tacitus, 
'Annals'  (Book  XIV),  and  'Life  of  Agricola' ; 
Dion  Cassiu^  'Historia  Romana';  the  lives  of 
the  Roman  Emt>erors,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
the  'Historia  Augusta,'  and  the  History  of 
Ammtanus  Marcel  linus. 

For  the  end  of  the  Roman  period  consult. 
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Paidus  Orosius,  'Histtiriea'  (Book  7.  Anglo- 
Saxon  affairs).  The  two  chief  British  author- 
ities are  the  'Liber  Querulus'  of  (iildas,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Williams,  and  Nenniua  'His- 
toria Brittonum,'  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the 
Histtvical  Society,  and  by  Mommsen  in  'Monu- 
menta  Germaniz  Historica.'  For  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  side  of  the  same  events  the  chief  authori- 
ties are  'The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  and 
Bede's  'Historia  Ecclesiasdca,'  both  edited  by 
Rev.  Charles  Plummer.  For  the  history  of  the 
7th  century,  we  may  add  'The  Life  of  Wil- 
frid,' by  Eddius  in  the  volume  'Historians  of 
the  Church  of  Yotlc,'  edited  by  J.  Raine  (Rolls 

The  chief  authority  for  the  pergonal  history  ' 
of  Alfred  the  Great  is  Asser,  'De  Rebus  Gestis 
Aelfrcdj,'  recently  edited  by  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
who  in  a  convincing  manner  has  vindicated 
Asser's  authority.  The  works  of  King  Alfred 
have  beet)  published  in  two  volumes,  Oxford, 
18S2-S3. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  Danish  inva-  ' 
sions  by  the  Heimskringla  (in  the  Saga  Library, 
edited  by  Morris  and  Magnusson),  also  by  Vig- 
fusson  and  Powell's  'Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,' 
For  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  chief  authorities 
are  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  'Roman  de  Ron'  of 
WilKam  Wace  and  pre-eminently  the  'Bayeux 
Tapestry,'  edited  hy  F.  R.  Fowke,  London. 
Modem  writers  on  the  subject  are  too  numerous 
to  rnemlon  hert,  but  reference  may  be  made  ' 
for  the  Roman  period  to  Mommsen's  'Prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  Empire,'  (Vol.  I  of  the 
English  translation),  and  F.  Haverfield's  con- 
tributions to  the  Victoria  County  History  of 
En^and. 

For  later  history  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  J.  R.  Green's  'Making  of  England'  and  'The 
Conquest  of  England,'  to  E.  A.  Freeman's 
'Norman  Conquest,'  to  Sir  James  Ramsay's 
'Foundations  of  England,'  and  to  C.  F.  Keary's 
'Vildngs  in  Western  Christendom.'  But  for 
the  whole  subject  of  the  bibliography  of  Eng- 
lish history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  15th 
century  no  better  guide  can  ba  found  than 
'Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History,' 
by  Charles  Gross,  of  Harvard  University. 

Thomas  HonnKiM, 
Author  of  <ftaly  and  Her  Invaders*   'Life  of 
CkarUs  the  Great,'    'Polilieal  History  of 
England'    {Vol  I),  etc. 

3.  MEDI.ffiVAL  ENGLAND.  The  foreign 
invader  had  finished  his  task  when  the  last 
results  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
were  slowly  worked  out  during  the  Norman  and 
Angevin  periods.  For  the  future  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  to  depend  upon  re- 
sources supplied  from  within.  "The  first  Stage 
in  this  new  growth  is  marked  by  the  reigns  of 
Henry  H  and  his  sons.  From  one  point  of 
view  Henry  IPs  work  was  but  a  continuation 
of  that  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  I.  Recent 
investigation  has  shown  that  few  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Henry  II's  poWcy  were 
specifically  his  own,  and  rtlat  he  never  departed 
far  from  the  lines  laid  down  hy  bis  grand- 
father. Vet  the  use  Henry  made  of  the  mate- 
rials thus  provided  for  him  constituted  a  new 
departure  m  our  history.  Dr.  Stubhs'  well- 
known  description  of  Henry's  reign  as  a  "per- 
iod of  amalgamation*  remams  as  true  as  ever. 
Before  his  days,  the  EngHsh  and  Norman 
peoples  and  English  and  Norman  institttftom        . 
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1  separate,  though  side  by  side.  It  was 
the  mission  of  the  Angevin  despotism  to  grind 
down  both  English  and  Norman  into  a  common 
nation  with  a  common  set  of  insliiiitioDs.  At 
first  the  process  was  a  mechanical  one,  for  the 
combination  was  due  exclusively  to  the  will  of 
an  absolute  ,  monarch,  working  throu^  the 
most  effective  administrative  machineiy  which 
medixval  times  had  up  to  now  witnessed.  As 
long  as  the  Angevin  despotism  remained  in- 
tact, the  Ei^lish  and  Norman  races  and  insti' 
tutions  continued  to  be  kept  together  throu^ 
this  external  pressure.  Bui  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  conditions,  and  when  the  sys- 
tem of  Henry  11,  which  had  survived  the  neg- 
lects of  Richard  I,  brc^  down  through  the 
active  tyranny  of  John,  the  union  had  become 
organic  to  such  an  extent  that  it  continued,  de- 
spite the  relaxation  of  the  severe  pressure  which 
had  brought  it  about. 

The  most  permanent  feature  of  Hent^  II 's 
work  lay  in  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
England,  and  the  control  of  the  country  by  a 
UTUoed  administration  dependent  upon  the  cea- 
tral  power.  Thoutdi  the  Upper  classes  long  con- 
tinued to  speak  French  and  to  bear  French 
names,  they  became  as  English  in  spirit  as  their 
native-bom  tenants  and  vassals.  Yet  neither 
Henry  nor  his  subjects  had  any  consciousness 
of  the  results  of  his  work,  Henry  selected  Eny 
land  for  more  treatment  than  he  devoted  to 
the  rest  of  his  dominions,  not  because  he  was 
an  English  patriot,  but  because  circumstances 
gave  nim  greater  control  over  his  En^ish 
kingdom  than  over  any  other  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive territories.  His  own  personal  ambi- 
tion was  rather  to  build  up  a  cosmopolitan 
Angevin  empire  than  a  national  English  king- 
dom. This  ideal  could  not  be  realized  be- 
cause it  brought  his  house  into  .direct  conflict 
with  the  growing  monarchy  of  France,  whose 
kings  were  engaged  in  caning  out  over  their 
dominions  similar  work  to  that  which  Henry 
bad  accomplished  for  his  island  kingdom. 
With  the  falling  away  of  Normandy,  Anjoii, 
and  Poilou  froiQ  John,  and  their  absorption  into 
the  monarchy  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  Angevin 
empire  collapsed.  Henry  Il's  continental  pos- 
sessions had  contributed  next  to  nothing  toward 
the  development  of  En^^land,  but  the  work  he 
had  accomplished  in  unifying  them  had  mate- 
rially smoothed  the  path  oy  which  the  French 
national  state  was  to  attain  to  greatness.  The 
retention  of  Gascony  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  kept  up  the  friction  between  the  two 
nations  and  brought  about  that  hereditary  en- 
mity of  France  and  England,  which  was  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  all  later  mediseval 
history.  Thus  the  failure  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Angevin  rulers  had  their  permanent 
importance.  This  was  even  more  notably  the 
case  with  other  aspects  of  Henty  Il's  policy 
which  may  be  described  as  premature  rather 
than  as  impossible.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  the  efforts  of  Henry  11  to  enlarge  the 
Eii^Iish  kingdom  into  a  monarchy  over  all  the 
Briti.sh  islands.  The  conquest  of  the  more  fer- 
tile parts  of  Ireland  by  Anglo-Norman  feudal 
adventurers  set  up  in  that  island  the  unea^ 
dependence  of  a  Celtic  people  on  the  English 
King's  feudal  vassals  which  had  already  been 
established  in  southern  and  eastern  Wales  since 
the  days  of  Henry  I.  Side  by  side  with  this, 
somctung  like  a  Norman  conquest  of  Scotland 


was  afiectei  not  so  much  fay  the  enforced  re- 
cognition 01  English  supremacy  by  unwilling 
Scottish  kings,  as  by  the  gradual  infiltration 
into  the  northern  kingdom  of  the  system  and 
habit  of  thought  which  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Henry's  own  realm.  Even  the  least 
successful  of  Henry  Il's  efforts  was  not  without 
influence  on  the  future.  After  the  mii'tyrdoai 
of  Saint  Thomas  Of  Canterbury,  Henry  H  re- 
nounced as  hopeless  any  heroic  attempt  to  limit 
the  sphere  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  Church.  Yet  bis  watchfulness  in  control- 
ling and  regulating  what  he  deemed  the  usur- 
pation of  the  clerical  power  was  renewed  fmm 
time  to  time  by  the  more  strenuous  of  hia  suc- 
cessors, and  finally  attained  a  full  triumph  in 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  For  all  Ibese 
reasons,  the  reign  of  Henry  II  is  among  the 
most  prqcnant  of  future  consequences  in  all 
British  history. 

The  personal  piowess  and  contemporary 
fame  of  Richard  I  cannot  blind  tn  to  Ae  in- 
significance of  his  reign  in  results.  His  brother, 
John,  was  the  worst  and  most  unluckv  of  Eng- 
lish kings,  but  the  coasequenoes  of  his  failures 
and  blunders  determined  the  whole  future  course 
of  En^ish  history.  John's  unsuccessful  con- 
flict with  Innocent  III  emphasized  that  triumph 
of  the  Church,  which  even  his  father  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  The  break  up  of  the  Ange- 
vin empire,  though  precipitated  by  bis  caprice 
and  neglect,  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
More  important  than  either  of  these  was  the 
reaction  against  his  domestic  authority,  which 
resalted  in  the  union  of  barons  and  people  in 
an  effort  to  limit  the  autocracy  of  the  Crown. 
The  Angevin  despotism  had  done  its  best  voA 
in  bringiiig  about  the  union  of  England.  Uke 
all  despotisms,  it  was  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  even 
when  necessary  as  the  only  alternative  to  feuibl 
anarchy.  In  John's  capricious  hands  it  did  not 
so  much  as  secure  the  continuance  of  the  law 
and  order  for  which  England  had  long  been 
willing  to  pay  a  heavy  pnce.  When  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  abandoning  their  tradi- 
tional devotion  to  the  monarchs  who  had  saved 
them  from  feudal  dborder,  united  with  the 
baronial  leaders  to  wrest  from  the  unwilling 
kin^  the  grant  of  Magna  Charta,  the  first  faint 
bt^nnings  of  English  liberty  and  constitutional 
government  were  already  at  hand. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  become  almost  the 
fashion  to  decry  the  importance  of  Ua^a 
Charta.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  John,  in  sealing 
the  charter,  thougnt  of  nothing  but  obtaining  a 
momentary  respite,  and  repuSated  his  act  as 
soon  as  he  found  it  safe  to  do  so.  It  is  equally 
patent  that  the  barons  who  forced  John  to  ac- 
cept the  charter  were  mere  feudalists,  careless 
of  all  but  their  personal  wrongs  and  the  griev- 
ances of  their  class,  and  quite  unconscious  that 
thev  were  acting  otherwise  than  their  ancestors 
had  always  acted.  Yet  emphasiiing  the  un- 
worthiness  of  these  men  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  significance  of  their  work.  However  un- 
conscious they  were  of  their  high  mission,  the 
Fitswalters  and  the  Vescys  were  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  pioneers  of  English  liberty.  The  op- 
portune death  of  the  tyrant,  the  withdrawal 
from  Et^land  of  the  barons'  dangerous  ally, 
Lotus  of  France,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  p^al 
legale,  Gualo,  who  accepted  in  the  name  of  his 
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of  Aeir  principles.  For  nearly  a  century  the 
great  event  of  English  history  is  the  struggle 
for  the  charter.  Under  the  long  minority  of 
Henry  Til  the  ideas  of  limited  monarchy  and 
con5titutional  control,  which  were  its  essence, 
had  time  to  assert  themselves.  When  the  young 
kine  attained  manhood,  his  personal  weakness 
made  impossible  any  effective  attempt  on  his 
part  to  carry  on  the  government  on  autocratic 
Angevin  lines.  The  aristocratic  control  of 
the  administration  was  now  secured,  though  it 
was  long  before  that  control  was  vigorous  or 
effective.  The  chief  danger  to  England  was 
that  the  nobles  in  resuming  their  former  power 
might  also  have  fallen  back  on  the  old  separa- 
tist ambitions  of  their  feudal  ancestors.  Luck- 
ily the  reaction  toward  feudalism  was  slight  and 
easily  suppressed.  The  baronage  of  Henry  HJ's 
reign  was  a  very  different  bod^  from  that  of 
Norman  times,  and  only  a  few  isolated  individ- 
uals still  cherished  the  ancient  feudal  ambition 
of  each  nobleman  ruling  like  a  Idng  over  his 
own  hereditary  estate,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  central  government  of 
the  country  was  carried  on.  The  barons  of  the 
13th  century  accepted  the  unity  of  England,  and 
accepted  the  central  administration  which  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings  had  built  up.  Their 
chief  concern  was  to  see  that  the  government  of 
the  countiy  was  under  thdr  own  control,  and 
not  regulated  by  the  king's  despotic  caprice. 
Thus  the  unity  of  England  remained,  but  the 
central  government  was  henceforth  an  aristoc- 
rai^  rather  than  an  autocracy.  The  barons 
claimed  to  be  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
Crown.  Even  a  strong  king  was  compelled  to 
frame  his  policy  to  their  liking,  and  to  admit 
them  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  him. 
Under  a  weak  king,  like  Henry  III,  the  barons 
aspired  to  rule  the  realm  as  they  would.  Their 
moment  of  triumph  came  in  1258,  when  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  transferred  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  from  the  monarch  to 
a  committee  of  IS  barons,  without  whose  coun- 
sel and  consent  the  king  was  not  jpermitted  to 
take  any  action.  Thus  the  Angevin  despotism 
developed  into  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
later  times,  though  at  this  stage  the  only  effec- 
tive limiting  force  was  the  baronial  aristocracy. 
Side  by  side  with  this  constitutional  develop- 
ment was  the  blossoming  of  every  aspect  of 
mediseval  life,  and  which  made  the  13th  century 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  English 
annals.  The  age  of  Henry  III  witnessed  the 
consummation  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  most  spiritual  aspects  of  mediae- 
val Christendom  in  the  orders  of  mendicant 
friars;  the-  rise  of  a  new  intellectual  life  in 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  the  or^nisation 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  called  universities. 
For  a  long  time  the  political  weakness  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  checked  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  nation,  hut  with  the  revolt  of  the 
barons  a  new  political  development  began. 

The  purely  baronial  conception  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  had  hardly  been  formulatwl 
when  its  inadeouacy  became  self-evident.  Even 
in  Norman  and  Angevin  times  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  had  been  largely  based  on  the  mute 
but  hearQr  support  which  the  average  English- 
man gave  to  the  one  power  which  could  main- 
lain  order  and  save  him  from  the  caprice  of  the 
l«al  (eudat  tyrant.  The  machinery  by  whidi 
this  poptitar  baddng  of  the  royal  authori^  had 


been  effected  still  survived  in  the  popular  local 
courts,  and  the  jury  system  of  Henry  11  had 
enlarged  the  representative  principle  by  afford- 
ing facihties  for  representative  committees  of 
the  shire  moots  to  treat  directly  with  the  king 
or  his  agents.  Administrative  convenience  ana 
financial  necessity  brought  about  during  the 
first  half  of  the  13th  century  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  representation.  It  be- 
came not  unusual  for  knights,  representing  the 
shires,  and  burgesses,  chosen  from  the  boroughs, 
to  be  gathered  together  in  a  single  assembler  to 
voice  complaints,  frame  laws,  testify  to  ancient 
cttstotns,  and  make  extraordinary  grants  of 
money.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
narrowness  and  selfishness  of  the  triumphant 
baronial  oligarchy  provoked  a  strong  reaction 
among  their  own  more  enlightened  supporters, 
and  gave  a  unique  chance  to  the  broader-minded 
friends  of  the  monarchy  to  rescue  it  from  the 
impotence  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Simon  of 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  made  himself  the 
leader  of  the  former;  Edward  the  king's  son 
the  future  Edward  I,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  movement.  The  momentary  triumph 
of  Earl  Sitnon  over  both  his  baronial  colleagues  ■ 
and  his  royalist  enemies  was  marked  by  the 
Pariiament  of  126S,  which,  if  not  the  ■first 
House  of  Commons,'  was  at  least  the  first  oc- 
casion when  the  new  machinery  of  representa- 
tion was  applied  to  the  determination  of  grave 
political  issues.  The  effect  of  Simon's  wotk 
was  that  the  lesser  landholders  and  the  cititens 
were  called  upon  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle 
which  had  hitherto  alone  aspired  to  control  the 
crown.  Though  Simon  penshed  within  a  few 
months  on  the  field  of  Evesham,  his  enemy  and 
snpplanter,  Edward  I,  carried  on  and  com- 
pleted the  woric  Edward  was  every  incit  a 
Idn^,  and  loved  power  too  well  to  abandon  any 
of  It  wilKngly.  But  he  dreaded  the  might  of 
the  greater  barons  and  of  the  still  independent 
Church;  he  appreciated  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  people  on  his  side;  and  he  was  the 
first  king  after  the  conquest  who  was  in  a  real 
sense  an  Englishman.  Up  to  now  the  progress 
made  in  Enf^nd  had  been  on  lines  common 
to  all  Christendom.  There  is  nothing  specifi- 
cally English  in  the  Church,  the  friars,  Gothic 
art,  scholastic  philosophy,  the  universities, 
feudal  warfare,  or  even  in  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative control  of  the  Crown  by  the  es- 
tates. At  last  under  Edward  I  a  newer  and 
more  specially  national  note  is  sounded.  Un- 
der this  great  king  tfie  constitutional  system 
became  perfected;  the  council  of  the  nation  be- 
came permanently  strengthened  with  a  popular 
and  representative  element ;  the  baronial  parlia- 
ment was  enlarged  with  the  three  estates  of 
barons,  clergy,  and  commons.  Edward  I  was 
even  less  of  an  innovator  than  Henry  II,  but 
old  ideas  took  new  shapes  under  his  direction. 
The  materials  of  the  Constitution  had  been  sup- 
plied during  the  creative  period  of  the  barons' 
wars.  His  work,  as  Stubhs  has  truly  said,  was 
a  work  of  definition.  Henceforward  the  main 
outlines  of  the  Constitution  were  clearly  marked 
out  and  defined.  As  far  as  outward  forms 
went,  thejf  remained  as  Edward  established 
them,  until  quite  modem  times. 

The  most  permanent  result  of  Edward  I's 
work  was  the  creation  of  the  English  Mrlia- 
mentary  system.  Edward's  other  amnitions 
were  less  completely  realized.    He  aspired,  ^th 
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6ut  little  success,  to  maintain  his  position  in 
Gascony  and  an  the  Continent  against  Philip 
the  Fair,  the  greatest  of  the  medixval  Kings  of 
France,  He  aimed  at  pJaying  a  prominent  part 
in  Europe,  and  checldng  the  ever-growing  usur- 
pations of  the  Church  in  the  political  sphere, 
and  at  establishing  his  authority  over  all  the 
British  Islands.  In  most  of  these  directions  he 
was  not  very  successful,  except  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  state  of  Llewelyn  of  Wales  he 
made  the  English  monarch  supreme  over  south- 
ern Britain.  Even  in  his  lifetime  his  attempt 
to  absorb  Scotland  showed  no  great  prospect 
of  success.  Under  his  unworthy  son,  Edward 
II,  Robert  Bruce's  great  triumph  at  Bannock- 
bum  (1314)  secured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land and  made  permanent  the  division  of  the 
English  race  into  two  unequal  halves.  So  far 
as  concerned  internal  politics,  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 11  seemed  marked  by  an  equally  strong 
reaction.  The  Lord  Earl  Ordainers  and  their 
leader,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  take  us  back  to 
the  oligarchical  atmosphere  of  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  It  was  only  after  their  fall  that  the 
Despensers  identified  the  triumphant  monarchy 
with  the  representative  parliamentary  system. 
The  revolution  of  1326,  which  cost  Edward  II 
his  throne  and  his  life,  peritettiated  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  estates.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  HI,  the  king's  foreign 
preoccupations  made  it  essential  for  nim  to  keep 
00  fair  terms  with  his  subjects.  The  subsidies 
and  support,  necessary  to  enable  Edward  111  to 
carry  on  the  early  sl^es  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  with  France,  Bnally  consolidated 
the  constitutional  fabric  and  ensured  its  per- 


England  had  already  became  a  nation  under 
Edward  I.  During  the  reign  of  his  grandson 
Edward  III  the  might  of  the  English  state 
was  revealed  to  all  Europe  by  the  extraordinary 
military  successes  which  laid  low  the  ancient 
feudal  fashion  of  figfittng  in  famous  battles 
such  as  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  It  was 
now  that  the  Eji^ish  king  first  aspired  to  be 
lord  of  the  seas,  and  that  English  mariners  and 
wool  merchants  prepared  the  way  for  the  in- 
dustrial England  that  was  ultimately  to  super- 
sede the  miutary  state  that  now  claimed  a  great 
place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  It  was  the  age 
of  Chaucer  and  WycliSe,  when  the  English 
tongue  and  English  literature  blossomed  anew. 
and  when  the  new  nation  became  impatient  of 
the  narrow  limits  and  strict  restraints  of  the 
mcdixval  fashions  of  life  and  thought.  It  was 
in  this  age  that  the  Church  first  provoked  suc- 
cessful opposition,  and  first  manifested  signs  of 
conscious  weakness.  The  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death,  the  direst  of  medisevat  pestilences,  un- 
dermined the  old  social  order  and  prepared  the 
way  for  all  that  ultimately  differentiated  the 
social  and  economical  system  of  England  from 
that  of  its  continental  neighbors.  Chivalry 
whose  deeds  were  glorified  in  the  paees  ol 
Froissart,  was  threatened  with  decay  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  apparent  triumph.  The  brilliant 
successes  of  the  French  war  were  succeeded  by 
disastrous  failures.  In  his  embarrassed  old  age 
Edward  III  saw  the  loss  of  his  foreign  con- 
quests, and  the  undermining  of  his  authority  at 
home.  During  the  troubled  reign  of  his  grand- 
son, Richard  II,  the  economic  troubles  of  the 
feriod  culminated  in  that  Peasant  Revolt  of 
381  which,  even  in  its  failure,  was  to  ring  the. 


knell  of  villeinage  and  the  old  social  system. 
As  Richard  attained  manhood,  he  ventured 
upon  [he  most  serious  effort  made  by  a  later 
medieval  king  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
system,  and  strove  to  make  himself  an  autocrat 
like  his  ancestors  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
French  tdngs.  His  boldness  drove  him  from 
his  throne  to  a  prison  where  he  soon  met  his 
fate.  Widi  the  Revolution  of  1399  England 
was  brought  back  permanently  to  the  c 
tional  patti. 

The  Revolution  of  1399  was  a 
reaction  in  at  least  two  directions.  It  restored 
the  old  parliamentary  Constitution  and  insured 
the  loyal  continuance  of  a  limited  monarchy  by 
establishing  on  the  throne  with  a  parliamentary 
title  that  house  of  Lancaster,  which  since  the 
days  of  Earl  Thomas  had  almost  continuously 
led  the  constitutional  opposition  to  the  sover- 
eign. Under  the  Lancastrian  kings  the  medie- 
val constitutional  monarchy  attained  its  height 
Not  only  weak  kinga,  like  Henry  IV  and  Henry 


VI,  were  perforce  t 
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strong  tnonarch  like  Henry  V, 
vigorous  enough  to  renew  Edward  Ill's  claim 
to  the  French  throne  and  lucky  enough  to  profit 
In-  French  divisions  and  make  himself  ruler  of 
the  more  important  half  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. Under  Henry  V  also  the  other  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Lancastrian  policy  mani- 
fested itself  most  fully.  This  was  the  ecclesias- 
tical reaction  in  favor  of  the  strict  orthodoxy 
with  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  as  much 
identified  as  with  constitutional  principles.  If 
Edward  III  and  Richard  II  had  trifled  with 
Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V  were  only  content  with  extirpating 
Lollardy  and  all  its  works.  Their  policy  was 
made  easier  by  the  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
extremes  into  which  some  of  the  Lollards  had 
drifted.  The  early  15th  century  was  not  ripe 
for  radical  revolution  in  the  Church,  and  tM 
downfall  of  heresy  was  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  since  WycliiTe's  teaching  had  never 
really  established  itself  in  popular  favor.  For 
another  hundred  years  the  majestic  unity  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  was  to  be  maintained.  But 
even  leading  churchmen  were  half  conscious 
that  the  Church's  hold  over  men's  minds  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  life  and  fresh- 
ness of  medieval  Christianity  were  gone,  even 
though  the  Church  remained  as  rich,  as  proud, 
and  as  outwardly  glorious  as  ever.  In  its  weak- 
ness the  Church  duns  for  support  to  the  State 
which  in  the  great  day  of  mediaeval  religion 
it  had  aspired  to  direct  and  control  A  chief 
feature  of  15th  century  life  is  the  political  ec- 
clesiastic serving  Church  and  State  with  equal 
fidelity,  but  dischargii;g  his  duty  to  both  mas- 
ters in  a  thorottghly  worldly  spirit. 

Lancastrian  constitutionalism  lasted  little 
more  than  60  years,  though  Lancastrian  ortho- 
doxy preserved  England  from  religious  revolu- 
tion for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  It  was 
soon  found  that  constitutional  government  un- 
der mediaeval  conditions  meant  weak  govern- 
ment. Power  went,  not  to  the  people  at  lar^ 
but  to  the  great  landholders.  A  turbulent  aris- 
tocracy took  advantage  of  the  rule  of  a  weak 
king  to  wage  hereditary  feuds  a^inst  its  rivals 
ana  reduce  the  land  to  a  condition  of  chronic 
anarchy.  Things  grew  worse  when  a  revival  of 
French    nationality    followad    the    wooderfti) 
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deeds  of  Josu  of  Arc,  and  Henry  was  gradu- 
ally deprived  of  the  mooarcJiy  of  France  which 
had  brcn  conferred  on  him  in  his  cradle  with 
the  good-vfill  of  many  milhons  of  Frenchmen. 
The  bloodthirsty  heroes  of  the  French  war 
transferred  their  fierce  activity  from  France 
10  their  native  land,  and  the  permanent  anarchy 
developed  into  a  generation  of  intermittent  civil 
war.  This  is  the  period  of  the  so-called  Wars 
of  the  Roses,,  which,  beginning  with  the  first 
battle  of  Saint  Albans  in  145S,  went  on  with  oc- 
casional breaks  until  (he  Battle  of  Bosworth  in 
1485.  The  nominal  occasion  for  these  wars  was 
the  legitimist  claim  of  the  house  of  York  as 
the  true  heirs  of  Edward  III,  but  the  real 
cause  of  the  triumph  oE  York  over  Lancaster 
lay  not  in  Edward  IV's  superior  nearness  in 
blood  lo  the  common  ancestor,  so  much  as  in 
the  fact  that  Edward  IV  was  a  strong  man  who 
could  give  the'EogUsh  people  the  peace  and 
order  which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  to  till  his  farm  or  transact  his  daily 
busmess.  The  fall  of  Henry  VI  involved  the 
failure  of  media:v3l  constitutionalism,  and  the 
supersession  of  a  lawless  anarchy  that  adc^ted 
the  name  of  liberty  by  the  capable  and  auto- 
cratic rule  of  a  vigorous  monarch,  who  cared 
little  for  conslilutional  forms  ana  everj'thing 
for  making  his  authority  supreme.  Family 
divisions  within  the  Yorkist  house  and  the  last 
expiring  efforts  of  the  baronial  party  retarded 
the  restoration  of  a  strong  monarchy  after  the 
death  of  Edward  IV  and  gave  the  house  of 
Lancaster  a  chance  of  reasserting  itself.  Lan- 
caster was  now  represented  by  the  Welsh  house 
of  Tudor,  which  on  the  female  side  claimed  a 
connection  of  doubtful  legitimacy  with  the  line 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  Henry  Tudor's  triumph 
at  Bosworth  Field  meant  not  the  abandonment 
but  the  strengthening  of  the  new  system  of 
strong  monarchy  which  Edward  IV  had  first 
begun.  The  Tudor  despotism  continued  the 
Yorkist  tradition  and  made  permanent  the  fall 
of  medixval  constitutionalism.  But  the  middle 
ages  were  now  wearing  themselves  out.  The 
Qvurch  and  the  baronage  had  in  turn  exhausted 
themselves,  and  even  the  disorder  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  did  not  do  much  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  spread  of 
a  higher  standard  of  national  prosperity  than 
more  heroic  earlier  conditions  had  permitted. 
The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance  were  at 
band,  and  a  new  chapter  in  English  history 
was  about  to  open. 
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English  History'  (1914). 
4.  THK  REFORMATION  IN  BNG- 
LAND.  There  are  three  main  factors  in  the 
Reformation.  It  represents,  first,  the  conflict 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  nationality^  symbolized 
by  the  State,  with  the  medieval  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  civilized  world,  expressed  especially 
in  the  Catholicism  of  the  visible  Church.  Sec- 
ondly, it  embodies  the  revolt  of  a  laity  increas- 
ing in  wealth,  education  and  intelligence,  against 
the  control  and  privileges  of  a  priesthood  de- 
clining in  enthusiasm,  conviction  and  moral  fer- 
vor; and,  as  such,  it  may  also  be  described  as 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  political  advent  of 
the  middle  classes.  Thirdly,  it  is  an  assertion 
of  individuality  against  a  collectivist  control 
over  thought,  opinion  and  curiosity.  These 
three  ingredients  are  found  in  varying  propor- 
tions in  (Afferent  countries.  The  second  ele- 
ment was  obvious  everywhere,  though  it  was 
weak  in  such  countries  as  Spain  and  Poland, 
where  a  commercial  class  was  almost  non- 
existent In  Germany,  where  national  unity 
had  been  shattered  in  the  struggle  for  empire, 
and  where  particularism  ran  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  national  control,  national  feeling,  after 
a  momentary  explosion  in  the  Hundred  Gra- 
vamina and  a  transient  enthusiasm  for  Luther 
at  (he  Diet  of  Worms,  failed  to  concentrate  in 
practical  channels,  and  individual  Protestantism 
held  sway  until  it  too  became  the  state  religion 
of  territorial  princes,  in  England  all  three  ele- 
ments were  present,  though  individuality,  or 
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Frotestandsm,  fought  an  unequal  fight  with  tbe 
New  Monarchy  and  toleration  was  beaten  by 
an  Established  Church. 

The  spirit  of  nationality,  of  which  the  New 
Monarchy  and  the  Established  Church  were 
the  outward  manifestations,  had  been  stimu- 
lated by  reaction  against  foreien  influences  in 
the  13th  century,  misdirected  in  the  14th 
toward  the  conquest  of  France,  and  dissipated 
in  the  15ih  b^  civil  broils.  At  length  it  found 
unity  and  direction  under  the  Tudors,  who 
frankly  and  firmly  based  their  power  upon  new 
social  forces.  Feudalism,  as  represented  fay 
the  great  noble  houses,  was  discredited  and 
trampled  under  foot;  political  authority  was 
taken  from  it  and  entrusted  to  lay  or  ecclesi- 
astical ministers,  who,  like  Wolsey,  Cromwell, 
Cecil,  Walsingham,  were  sprung  from  the  up- 
per or  lower  middle  classes.  Order  at  home 
and  peace  abroad  were  dictated  by  the  interests 
of  these  commercial  classes.  Peace  with  money 
was  Henry  VII's  ideal.  Even  Henry  VIII  com- 
pressed the  wars  of  a  reign  of  38  years  into  a 
lew  months,  and  insisted  that  Ihey  should  nol 
disturb  trade  relations  with  the  Netherlands; 
and  Elizabeth's  wars  were  waged  for  piracy  or 
self-defense.  The  age  of  chivalry  was  gone; 
wars,  if  waged  at  all,  were  waged  with  ledgers, 
'  not  with  lances.  Men  were  made  esquires  and 
knights  in  the  countinghouse  and  not  on  the 
field  of  battle 

For  these  struggles  new  kinds  of  brains 
were  wanted,  different  from  those  which  had 
designed  mediaeval  castles  or  coats  of  arms. 
The  day  of  the  knight  had  passed  away,  and  to 
him  succeeded  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  financial  expert  These  men  were 
as  yet  unused  to  political  responsibility;  they 
needed  training  under  the  Tudors  —  and  they 
got  it.  Under  that  dictatorship  Parliament  was 
molded  and  developed  as  the  instrument  of 
govemmeni,  and  Parliament  is  the  work  of  the 
Tudors  to  an  extent  which  an  age  nurtured  on 
Parliamentary  legends  is  unwilling  to  adiiut. 
Parliamentary  privileges  first  became  real  in 
the  16th  century;  freedom  of  speech,  freedcm 
from  arrest,  and  control  of  taxation  are  con- 
ceded, not  because  monarchy  is  weak,  but  be- 
cause it  recognizes  that  the  people  are  its 
source  of  strength.  Parliament  is  the  founda* 
tion,  not  the  rival,  of  Tudor  power.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  interests  of  expediency  and  efh- 
ciency  many  a  time-honored  maxim  is  strained 
or  broken ;  benevolences  are  levied,  though 
benevolences  had  been  declared  illegal;  but 
that  is  because  benevolences,  in  the  words  of  a 
Tudor  statesman  'do  not  grieve  the  common 
people.'  Morton  s  Fork  and  Dudley's  Mills 
were  instruments  of  extortion,  but  the  opera- 
lion  was  not  painful  to  the  poor.  Dukes  and 
cardinals  passed  suddenly  ana  swiftly  from  the 
palace  to  the  prison,  but  the  man  in  the  street 
did  not  pass  his  time  in  palaces  and  generally 
escaped  the  prison.  The  success  of  a  dynasty, 
whose  tyranny  has  been  so  loudly  denounced, 
is,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  supports  of 
despotism  —  a  standing  army  or  a  vast  bureau- 
cracy—  only  to  be  explained. 'on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  while  the  vocal  classes  were  offended, 
the  dumb  masses  were  content. 

It  was  the  work  of  Henry  VII  to  base  the 
Tudor  throne  upon  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial classes.    His  son  appealed  to  national 


feeling  against  a  universal  Papacy  and  to  lay 
impatience  of  ecclesiastical  control.  But  he  did 
not  appreciate  either  grievance  until  Pope  and 
Oturch  crossed  his  personal  will-  The  first 
half  of  his  reign  was  a  brilliant  and  somewhat 
tawdry  pageant,  staged  by  Wolsey  with  the 
effect,  if  not  wifli  the  object,  of  diverting  the 
king's  and  the  nation's  mind  from  more  serious 
matters.  In  it  England  played  the  part  of 
arbiter  of  Europe  with  a  success  due  to  the 
wealth  left  by  Heniy  VII,  to  Wolsey's  diplo- 
matic skill,  and  to  the  evenly  balanced  rivalry 
between  Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  But  the 
pageant  came  to  an  end;  wars  and  subsides 
to  foreign  princes  exhausted  Henry's  wealth 
(1522) ;  Parliament  refused  to  become  the  pay- 
master of  Europe  (1523) ;  the  balance  between 
Charles  and  Francis  was  destroyed  at  Pavia 
( 1 S2S ) ,  and  Wolsey's  influence  abroad  col- 
lapsed. A  domestic  i^uestion  intruded  into 
Henry's  notice.  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  now 
(1527)  beyond  diild-bearing,  and  her  only  issue 
was  the  Princess  Mary.  No  queen  regnant  had 
ever  sat  on  the  English  throne,  and  it  was 
popularly  thought  that  they  were  disqualified, 
Henry  VIII  had  no  brothers,  and  no  nephews 
except  the  alien  Scottish  king,  whose  title  as 
an  alien  mig^t  be  barred  at  common  law.  A 
recrudescence  of  the  Struggle  for  the  crown 
was  feared,  and  various  claimants  had  already 
been  suggested.  The  prospect  was  horrible  to 
a  generation  begotten  in  the  civil  wars;  and  as 
early  as  1514  tt  was  rumored  at  Rome  that 
Henry  would  get  a  divorce  because  of  Cather- 
ine's failure  to  present  him  with  an  heir  to  the 
throne  and  of  the  estrangement  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  But  matters  mended  in  this 
last  respect,  and  the  Princess  Mary  arrived  on 
the  scene;  she  gave  promise  of  brothers,  and 
Henry  was  satisfied  for  the  time.  But  brothers 
never  came,  and  the  idea  of  a  divorce  revived. 
There  were  precedents  enough  in  Henry's  fam-  ' 
ily  circle;  both  husbands  of  his  sister  Mar^ 
had  been  released  from  inconvenient  matn- 
monial  ties,  and  his  sister  Margaret  was  no  less 
favored  by  the  Papacy,  Henry's  need  was  quite 
as  great  as  theirs,  his  merits  in  his  own  eyes 
fcreater,  Anne  Boleyn  doubtless  added  zest  to 
the  suit,  but  Henry's  anxiety  for  a  wife  and 
not  a  mistress  was  due  to  the  state  of  the  suc- 
cession. 

He  met  with  unexpected  obstacles.  Favia 
had  made  not  only  Francis  but  also  Oement 
VII  practically  the  prisoner  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon's  nephew.  Cnarles  cared  little  for  his 
aunt,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  him  that  a  princess  who  was  half  a  Spaniard 
should  sit  on  the  English  throne  and  secure 
England  for  the  Spanish  instead  of  the  French 
alliance.  His  control  over  Clement  would  make 
a  divorce  harder  for  Henry  VIII  than  it  had 
been  for  Louis  XII,  Henry  IV  of  Castile, 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotlani  or  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  success  seemed  possible 
and  near,  France  recovered  from  Pavia  and 
sent  an  army  into  Italy.  Charles's  star  seemed 
on  the  wane:  Clement  was  freed  and  Cajn- 
peggio  was  sent  to  England  in  1528  with  a 
commission  ample  for  Henry's  reouirements. 
But  appearances  were  deceptive;  the  French 
hope  failed;  Campeggio  was  ordered  to  do 
nothing  except  pass  the  time  till  the  fortune  of 
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war  should  decide  the  divorce.  In  1529  Italy 
became  imperialist  and  Clement  with  it;  Cam- 
peggio  was  recalled,  and  the  case  revoked  to 
Rome.  As  Wolsey  said,  this  meant  not  merely 
his  own  fall  but  the  ruin  of  the  Church  in  En{{- 
lan<L  He  alone  stood  for  15  years  between  it 
and  its  enemies.  The  Parliament  of  1514  bad 
anticipated  some  of  the  demands  of  I529-3& 
The  unpopularity  of  the  Church  alarmed 
ecclesiastics  at  that  time,  and  men  knew  well 
enouj^  that  the  Crown  had  only  to  abandon 
the  Church  for  the  Church  to  fall.  Doctrine 
had  little  to  do  with  this  antipathy  at  first. 
It  was  the  privileges,  the  perquisites  and  the 
power  of  die  Church  which  excited  discontent ; 
not  its  ritual  or  its  dogma.  The  laity  were 
Catholic  and  they  did  not  object  to  pcrsecutioD; 
but  they  did  object  to  persecution  by  priests; 
ihcy  wanted  lay  control  of  the  penal  machine, 
and  they  envied  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  In 
spite  of  theoloipcal  appearances  it  was  a  com- 
mercial and  utilitarian  age  which  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  vast  endowments  for  contemplative 
monks  or  for  n  on- re  productive  purposes,  and 
in  holy-days  on  which  men  were  precluded  from 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  There  was  moreover  the 
sentimental  grievance  against  Papal  power 
which  was  the  tool  of  a  national  enemy,  and 
the  growing  spirit  of  nationality  caused  every- 
thing foreign,  and  especially  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  first  thing  Henry  did  in  1529  was  to 
turn  out  his  ecclesiastical  ministers,  and  put 
laymen  into  their  places.  This  restored  har- 
mony between  Parliament  and  the  government; 
and  although  there  were  occasions  on  which 
Henry  VIII  came  into  conflict  with  the  Re- 
formation Parliament  and  had  to  give  way,  both 
were  bent  for  different  reasons  on  ■reforming" 
the  Church  in  the  sense  of  reducing  its  power. 
The  foundation  of  that  power  was  the  Papacy, 
an  institution  beyond  the  reach  of  national  con- 
trol. The  Church  in  England  could  never  be 
curbed  so  long  as  it  drew  support  from  an 
independent  authority.  Nor  indeed  could  a 
reformation,  in  a  more  legitimate  sense,  be 
effected  by  any  other  means  than  the  national 
state.  General  councils  had  failed;  Popes  had 
ceased  to  try;  the  acts  of  a  national  Church 
acting  independently  of  the  Papacy  would  be 
ipio  facto  void.  Not  a  monastery  could  be  dis- 
solved without  the  Papal  sanction;  and  Arch- 
bishop Warham  said  that  he  was  merely  com- 
missary of  (he  Pope,  exercising  as  legatus 
raiui  a  jurisdiction  which  he  did  not  possess 
as  primate.  The  national  state  was  the  only 
authority  which  could  act  independently  of  the 
Pope.  The  Reformation  was  therefore  a  revo- 
lution carried  out  by  Acts  of  Parliament  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church.  By  the  successive  acts 
of  Annates,  Appeals  and  Supremacy  the  finan- 
cial and  jurisaictional  rights  of  the  Pope  over 
the  Church  in  England  were  transferred  to  the 
king;  the  Church  was  nationaliied  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  national  for  a  cosmopolitan  head, 
and  it  became  the  Church  of  and  not  the  Church 
in  England. 

Such  a  transformation  was  incompatible 
with  the  continued  existence  of  the  monastic 
orders.  They  were  a  negation  of  the  national 
principle,  bein^  essentially  international  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  spirit.  They  had  secured  ex- 
emption from  every  sort  of  national  control ; 


and  their  immediate  subjection  to  the  Papacy 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  special 
sense  the  militia  of  the  Pope.  This  was  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  dissolution,  as  opposed 
to  their  reform.  The  necessity  for  reform  was 
admitted  by  a  Papal  commission  in  1537,  but 
Henry  VIII  and  Cromwell  assumed  the  case 
for  mending  the  monasteries  to  be  a  case  for 
ending  them.  They  were  also  useful  as  a 
gigantic  bribe  to  induce  the  upper  class  laity 
to  concur  in  Henry's  measures  and  auppon 
them  after  his  death;  but  this  use  of  monastic 
endowments  forbade  their  devotion  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
an  unequaled  opportimity  in  Uiglish  history 
was  sacrificed. 

So  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  Heniy 
VIII  made  comparatively  little  change,  thougli 
the  denial  of  purgatory  in  1536  cut  deep  at  ue 
root  of  the  Catholic  system  and  there  were 
indications  that  the  king  was  preparing  for 
further  changes  in  1546-47.  But  the  general 
impression  was,  as  Hooper  said,  that  the  king 
had  destroyed  the  Pope  but  not  Popery;  the 
doctrinal  reformation  was  the  work  of  Edward 
VI's  ministers.  Protector  Somerset's  changes 
were  comparatively  moderate  and  ate  repre- 
sented by  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the 
First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549).  The 
latter  especially  was  a  compromise  and  its  de- 
si^  was  tp  open  the  door  for  the  new  learning 
without  closing  it  u[)on  the  old.  The  definite 
breach  with  Catholicism  came  when  Somerset 
had  fallen  as  the  result  of  his  sympathies  with 
the  peasants  in  their  protest  against  enclosures. 
Northumberland,  who  engineered  the  reaction 
against  the  Protector's  liberal  policy,  played  for 
the  support  of  the  extreme  Protestants  on 
whom  alone  he  could  rely  in  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  Princess  Mary  from  the  throne. 
In  1552  by  the  Second  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
Second  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  door  was 
definitely  shut  on  Catholicism;  but  so  far  as  - 
inspiration  was  sought  from  the  Continent  and 
not  from  Wyclifle,  that  inspiration  was  Zwing- 
lian  and  not  Calvinistic  It  was  not  till  the 
Marian  exiles  returned  from  Geneva  that  Cal- 
vin began  to  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  Church  in  England. 

Northumberland's  championship  was  enough 
to  ruin  any  cause ;  and  the  identification  of 
Protestantism  with  his  harsh  and  violent  rule 
involved  it  in  a  discredit  from  which  it  was 
only  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Marian 
martyrs.  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne  as  a 
representative  of  the  Tudor  tradition  against 
a  self-seeking  revolutionist;  even  her  Spanish 
marriage  was  based  on  the  approved  policy  of 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  in 
religious  matters  few  dreamed  at  first  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  return  to  the  system  of 
Henry  VIII.  Wyatt's  ill-advised  rebellion,  the 
truculent  spirit  of  Mary  herself,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  many  of  the  Reformers  were 
responsible  for  the  persecution  which  reached 
its  height  in  1SS5-S6.  It  involved  a  gross  mis- 
calculation. Englishmen  of  that  day  were  not 
stiueamish,  but-  no  generation  in  England  had 
-witnessed  anything  like  the  bumine:s  of  Queen 
Mary.  They  rriiabititated  instead  of  discredit- 
ing the  Reformation ;  and  the  subsequent  popu- 
larity of  Foxe*s  'Book  of  Martyrs.>  with  all 
its  exa^erations.  is  proof  of  the  iinpr>css  of 
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the  persecution  on  the  national  mind.  It  was 
deepened   by    the   association    of    this   violent 

polity  a.1  home  with  weakness  and  disaster 
abroad.  Tudor  prestige  depended  largely  upon 
the  Ggure  they  cut  iu  Europe,  and  Mary's  well 
authenticated  remark  about  Calais  illustrates 
her  appreciation  of  the  failure  of  her  policy. 
Her  fate  was  hardly  less  tragic,  though  more 
deserved  than  her  mother's. 

Elizabeth  personified  the  revolt  from  Rome, 
but  not  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  theology. 
She  was  purely  a  poUlique,  and  if  she  ostenta- 
tiously kissed  the  Bible  in  the  street  on  her 
way  to  coronation,  she  was  careful  to  show  the 
crucifix  in  her  private  chapel  to  her  brother- 
in-law's  ambassador ;  and  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  had  its  value  in  interna- 
tional politics.  That  the  late  persecutions 
would  cease  was  certain,  but  all  the  rest  was 
made  as  doubtful  as  might  be  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  foreisner.  It  was.  however,  largely 
a  diplomatic  pose  adopted  by  the  queen,  partly 
to  parry  a  real  danger  and  partly  because  ii 
was  of  the  essence  of  her  nature  to  shirk  rcsoon- 
sibilily.  The  wonderful  unanimity  with  which 
the  bishops  refused  to  countenance  Elizabeth 
and  her  ecclesiastical  settlement  shows  that  they 
were  under  no  misapprehension.  That  settle- 
ment was  no  mere  return  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholicism  of  Henry  VIII ;  it  did  not  no  so 
far  as  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward,  but 
it  went  a  good  deal  farther  than  the  first.  Nor 
was  repudiation  of  Catholicism  so  novel  or  so 
dangerons  a  ihing  as  in  Henry's  reign.  By  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  the  empire  had  re- 
signed itself  to  the  public  licensing  o(  heresy. 
Calvinism  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  Europe; 
the  revolt  of  Scotland  from  the  Papacy  with- 
drew a  thorn  from  England's  side,  and  civil 
war  in  Prance  placed  another  Catholic  country 
kors  de  combat.  Spain  alone  could  think  of  a 
Catholic  crusade,  and  Philip  II  soon  had 
enough  to  do  with  hereiics  and  rebels  in  his 
own  dominions.  Elizabeth  had  more  to  fear 
from  plots  than  from  invasion,  and  ber  main 
task  was  to  keep  her  subjects  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  suspense  until  the  financial  and  mili- 
tary weakness  of  the  realm  had  been  repaired. 
State  and  Church  had  become  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  national  unity  was  thought  to  require 
some  sort  of  ecclesiastical  tmiformity.  But  it 
was  to  be  one  of  externals  principally ;  men  must 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  but  Elixabetb  boasted 
ttiat  she  made  no  windows  into  men's  souls. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  avoid  religious 
persecution  when  one  religion  involved  a  royal, 
and  another  a  papal  supremacy  over  both 
Church  and  State;  and  religious  persecution 
went  on  in  Hjigland  until  the  Church  prac- 
tically abandonedpolitics  and  the  Slate  theology. 

The  plots  against  Elirabelh  were,  however, 
almost  as  much  political  as  religious.  The  Bull 
of  Deposition  (1570)  was  a  convenieijt  screen; 
but  even  Philip  II  did  not  launch  his  Armada 
until  Maty  Stuart  had  left  him  her  claims  to 
the  English  throne  and  Drake  had  goaded  him 
into  fury  by  attacks  on  Spanish  trade.  The 
northern  earls  who  rebelled  in  J569  were  fight- 
ing the  fight  of  e:ipiring  feudalism  as  much  as 
of  the  Counter- Re  formation ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
believe  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  .tole 
concern  of  the  queen  who  married  the  Pro- 
testant Bothwell  aceordinRi  to  Protestant  riles. 


The  pohtical  chessboard  was  divided  into  na- 
tional and  religious  squares,  and  the  saoves 
were  often  complex;  for  while  the  bishops  were 
supposed  to  keep  to  tfieir  own  color,  the  rival 
queens  and  their  knights  might  move  on  either. 
From  the  dynastic  point  of  view  Elizabeth  was 
handicapped.  Precluded  from  matrimony  by  a 
physical  defect,  she  had  to  leave  the  succession 
to  look  after  itself,  and  makeshift  with  suitors. 
She  prolonged  this  game  almost  bevood  the 
limits  of  public  decency;  but  it  was  aone  with 
inimitable  skill  and  gave  England  an  invaluable 
breathing  space  of  30  years.  At  length  the 
success  of  Parma  in  consolidating  his  power 
in  the  Sonthern  Netherlands  (1580-84)  and  the 
stroke  of  fortune  which  gave  Philip  the  Crown 
of  Portugal  with  its  colonial  empire,  its  har- 
bors and  its  navy  (ISSO)  induced  him  to  make 
a  bid  for  the  title  of  which  the  death  of  Mary 
Tudor  had  deprived  him,  and  the  death  of 
Maty  Stuart  had  left  him  heir.  It  was  a  for- 
lorn hope  from  the  first.  Philip's  failure  in  the 
Netherlands  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
odds  against  him  under  circumstances  far  less 
favorable.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Philip  would  have  been  successful  even  if  the 
Armada  had  disgorged  its  hosts  on  English 
shores.  Drake  and  his  colleagues  saved  Eng- 
land not  from  conquest  bttt  from  a  bloody  and 
[lerbaps  a  long  drawn  struggle  fought  on  Eng- 
lish soil. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  the  woik  of 
the  Tudors  was  done.  Their  dictatorship  was 
the  result  of  an  emergency  at  first  domestic 
and  then  foreign.  So  long  as  the  danger  lasted 
of  internal  disruption  or  external  attack,  Eng- 
hshmen  acquiesced  in  the  despotic  maxims  of 
droil  adminislralif  and  Roman  civil  law.  The 
people  supported  arbitrary  government  to  avoid 
a  greater  ill;  but  with  the  danger  there  passed 
the  need  and  the  inclination  to  subordinate  self- 
{(overnment  to  national  security.  Elizabeth 
bngered  a  few  more  years  on  the  stage,  but 
she  was  lo.<iing  touch  with  her  people.  Her 
waywardness,  as  Parliament  told  James  I,  was 
only  tolerated  because  of  her  age  and  her  sex, 
and  the  Commons  were  girding  themselves  for 
their  hundred  years'  war  with  the  crown. 
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VII  from  Contemporary  Sources'  (1913-14). 
5.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  OF  THB  17TH 
CENTURY.  The  intensely  dramatic  nature 
of  the  events  of  the  political  life  of  En^and  in 
the  I7th  century  has  led  every  English  and 
American  historian  to  attribute  to  the  period 
an  exaggerated  importance.  The  generaUy  ac- 
cepted view  held  by  these  historians  is  that  the 
Stuarts  attempted  to  perpetuate  or  to  live  up 
to  the  pure  t)^  of  Tudor  despotism,  and  that 

Ertly  because  of  their  want  of  personal  popu- 
rity,  and  partly  because  of  the  silent  growth 
of  national  self -consciousness,  the  attempt  was 
a  failure;  and  chat  as  a  consequence  the  century 
witnessed  the  definitive  overthrow  of  the  Tudor 
system  of  paternal  despotism  —  an  overthrovir 
in  which  the  chief  operatitig  faaor  was  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

Such  a  view  involves  a  serious  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  which  the 
century  had  to  solve  and  at  the  same  time  a 
still  more  serious  misconception  of  the  actual 
constitutional  advance  vrhich  that  century 
achieved 

The  real  problem  which  the  centurj;  had  to 
solve  was  not  the  setting  up  of  one  ideal  of 
state  or  government  upon  the  ruins  of  another 
ideal.  History  does  not  concern  itself  with 
ideals.  It  concerns  itself  with  men  and  things 
—  men  who  are  flesh  and  blood  and  intensely 
practical,  and  things  which  are  more  sternly 
practical  still  — -  such  things  aa,  when  they 
mount  the  saddle,  ride  mankind.  The  real 
problem  of  the  century  was  how  to  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative. 

Under  Elizabeth  the  central  power  from 
which  the  whole  executive  machinery  radiated 
was  the  Privy  Cxjuncil.  That  body  was  simply 
a  small  permanent  Council  of  Cavern ment  or 
Council  of  State.  With  the  sovereign  at  its 
head,  it  was  the  government  The  whole  execU' 
tive  administration  of  the  comitry  rested  upon 
it.  Without  dividing  itself  up  into  committees 
at  all,  but  simply  sitting  together  as  a  single 
and  permanent  body,  this  Council  decided  each 
and  every  question  of  administration,  whether 
relating  to  tne  land  forces,  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia,  their  equipment,  and  the  whole  plan  of 
any  tnilitary  operations,  or  to  the  naval  forces, 
including  the  arranging  of  transport,  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  with  the  victualler,  and  the 
atragetical  distribution  of  men  and  shi^s,  or 
again  to  diplomacy,  including  every  speaes  of 


confidential  letters  and  instructions  to  ambassa- 
dors and  agents  abroad,  or  again  to  finance,  in- 
clnding  especially  a  most  strict  control  of  issues 
out  of  the  exchequer,  or  finally  to  every  branch 
of  internal  administration  and  law,  tat  main 
channel  of  communication  in  thb  last  instance 
being  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  counties. 
Where  does  the  Parliament,  England's 
glory,  come  in  in  such  an  enumeration?  The 
answer  is  simple.  It  finds  no  place  whatever  in 
it   And  if  Elirabetb.  to  take  her  for  the  n 


then  supposea 
__  ik),  never  a  word  would  have  been  heard  of 
a  Parliament  So  lon^;  as  it  could  pay  its  way 
the  executive  was  efficient  and  sufficient  without 
the  Parliament  During  the  44  years  that  Eliza- 
beth reigned  she  called  13  Parliaments  at  ir- 
regular periods  but  with  an  average  interval  be- 
tween each  of  more  than  three  years.  These 
Parliaments  sat  as  a  rule  about  two  months. 
The  total  aggregate  period  of  session  of  the 
whole  13  Parliaments  was  less  than  34  months. 
So  that  out  of  the  whole  44  years  of  her  reign 
the  Privy  Council  or  executive  had  uncontrolled 
management  of  the  nation  for.  nearly  42  years. 
Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  during  the 
remainiiw  two  and  a  half  ^ars  the  executive 
was  confronted  by  the  Parhament  That  body 
ailed  s"      ■     '       •  '        -''■--- 


to  legislate  on  non-contentious  matters  and  was 
then  disolved.  In  the  whole  of  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth's  rdgn  there  is  not  one  of  any  con- 
stitutional importance.  More  than  this,  not  the 
sli^test  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  l^sla- 
tive  to  extort  from  the  executive  an  account  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  thus  granted  by 
the  Parliament  Once  the  subsidies  were  voted 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as  the 
two  Houses  were  concerned. 

After  James  I  came  to  the  throne  this 
docile  attitude  of  the  Parliament  to  the  execu- 
tive gradually  changed  The  important  point 
about  this  change  of  attitude  is  not  the  cause 
which  brought  it  about,  but  the  form  it  toal^ 
the  way  in  which  it  expressed  itself.  That  ex- 
pression is  focussed  for  us  in  the  terms  of  the 
Great  Contract,  the  failure  of  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  James'  first  Parliament  in  1610. 
In  this  bargain  of  the  Great  Contract  James' 
position  was  comparatively  simple.    In  the  first 

Ciar  of  his  reign  the  Parliament  had  granted 
m  for  life  the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. That  grant  practically  put  him  in  the 
same  ^sition  financially  which  Elizabeth  had 
been  in  throughout  her  reipn.  His  revenue 
(from  Crown  lands,  royalties,  casualties  and 
customs)  was  his  own.  He  was  expected  to 
live  on  it,  and  by  that  phrase  was  meant  that 
out  of  his  own  he  should  provide  for  the  whole 
government  of  the  country  —  regal,  legal,  civil, 
mililary  and  naval.  IE  debts  arose  or  extraor- 
dinary occasions  demanded,  he  would  have  to 
ask  for  extra  grants  of  tenths  and  fifteenths 
JTist  as  Elizabeth  had  been  obliged  to  do.  These 
extra  grants  Parliament  never  refused  to  the 
Virgin  Queen  nor  did  James'  first  Parliament 
refuse  them  to  him.  But  Jamea  tried  for  some- 
thing more  than  this.  He  tried  to  get  an  in- 
crease of  "his  own,"  of  his  life  revenne,   that 
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ture  of  the  State.  Nor  was  the  Parliament  in- 
dispcned  to  meet  him.  It  accepted  the  general 
principle  of  his  demand,  and  agreed  tentatively 
to  increase  his  life  revenue  by  £100,000  a  year 
on  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  em- 
bodied the  Parliament's  demands  on  the  subject 
of  thar  grievances,  the  Impositions,  such  op- 
pressive royalties  as  purveyance,  and  certain 
ecclesiastical  complaints. 

Stretch  or  construe  these  points  as  we  will 
we  shall  not  find  in  them  an3'thin|;  in  the  nature 
of  a  challenge  from  the  legislative  to  the  execu- 
tive. All  the  points  which  the  Commons  de- 
manded were  to  be  conceded  by  the  Crown  .as  a 
matter  of  bargain.  They  were  to  be  voluntary 
sacrifices  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  king 
in  return  for  so  much  cash.  When  carried  out, 
the  executive  was  still  as  before  to  occupy  the 
whole  govemmentaL  field  alone.  No  part  what- 
ever of  that  field  was  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
Parliament's  mind  to  itself  occupy  or  usurp.  It 
never  dreamed  of  demanding  some  control  over 
the  executive,  or  even  the  slightest  share  in  it, 
either  by  requesting  to  be  consulted  in  affairs 
of  state,  or  by  claiming  the  appointment  of  any 
of  the  king's  ministers.  The  executive  was  the 
king's,  the  ministers  were  the  king's,  his  com- 
pletely and  fais  alone,  and  Parliament  never  once 
thought  of  challenging  such  a  flower  of  the  pre- 
rogative. Had  the  Great  Contract  gone  through 
the  only  diflerence  would  have  been  that  for  the 
future  the  king's  executive  would  have  a^eed 
to  avoid  certain  acts  or  to  cease  the  exercise  of 
certain  rights  of  prerogative  which  had  been 
felt  as  a  grievance.  For  the  rest  the  executive 
would  have  been  stronger,  not  weaker,  by  the 
compact,  for  it  would  have  been  better  able  to 
pay  its  way,  and  so  to  avoid  frequent  appeals 
to  the  Commons. 

Equally  noticeable  with  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Great  Contract  w&s  its  form.  The  negotia- 
tion was  carried  on  as  if  it  were  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  foreign  and  totally  unrelated  powers. 
The  want  of  connection  between  the  two  parlies 
to  it  could  not  have  been  more  complete  if  the 
king  had  belonged  to  one  country  and  the  Par- 
liament to  another.  And  between  these  two 
parties,  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament,  there  was  not  even 
a  regular  and  Tecognized  channel  of  communica- 
tion. Practically  the  only  means  of  intercourse 
was  a  direct  message  or  speech  from  the  king 
on  the  one  hand  or  a  petition  from  the  Com- 
mons on  the  other.  For  the  rest  all  was  hap- 
hazard. Such  members  of  the  executive  as  sat 
in  the  House  acted  individually  each  as  he 
thought  fit,  or  as  he  was  bidden,  in  promoting 
the  king's  business.  On  its  side  the  court  party 
or  the  executive  had  no  more  thought  of  creat- 
ing and  working  some  piece  of  machinerv  by 
which  the  king^s  business  could  be  piloted 
smoothly  through  the  House  than  the  House 
had  on  its  side  of  ever  challenging  a  share  in 
the  executive.  There  was  a  gulf  between  the 
two  which  neither  side  dreamed  of  permanently 
bridging  over.  On  neither  side  did  the  slightest 
conception  exist  of  a  Constitution  in  whidi  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  should  be  linked 

It  was  the  problem  of  the  17th  century  first 
of  all  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  a  link, 
and  then  to  invent  the  mechanism.  If  this 
statement  i<  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  true 
bearing  of  English  17th  century  history,  then 


the  constitutioual  importance  which  has  hitiierlo 
been  attributed  to  that  history  will  be  found  to 
be  exaggerated.  For  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  the  clear  perception  of  the  need  was  only 
attained  at  the  close  of  that  century,  and  the 
mechanism  itself  was  only  gradually  daborsted 
in  the  18th  century. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  the  Great  Con- 
tract broke  down,  and  frotn  Aat  moment  com- 
menced that  antagonism  between  Crown  and 
Parliament  which  was  destined  to  produce  the 
Great  Rebellion.  The  steps  bv  which  that  an- 
tagonism developed  itself  until  it  blaied  out  in 
open  war  need  not  be  detailed  here.  They  are 
the  commonplaces  of  history.  The  point  to 
notice  is  that  the  moment  the  antagonism 
emerged  the  opposition  of  Parliament  to  execu- 
tive, or  of  nation  to  Crown  became  not  so 
much  constitutional  as  political.  What  is  the 
distinction  between  these  two  terms?  The  dif- 
ference is  fundamental,  for  whilst  the  one  is  a 
matter  of  orinciple  and  abiding,  the  other  is  a 
thing  of  time  and  place,  and  may  be  transitory. 
Had  the  nation  said  to  James  Uirough  Parlia- 
ment as  its  mouthpiece,  *You  represent  and 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  "Tudor  type  of  govern- 
ment by  prerogative ;  we  have  outgrown  that 
and  claim  for  ourselves  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment,* such  an  attitude  would  have  been  con- 
stitutional. But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  either 
said  or  thought  of.  The  oppositicm  which  de- 
veloped itself  was  conditioned  in  its  form  by 
the  mere  force  of  circumstance.  When,  after 
10  years  of  rule  without  a  Parliament,  James  in 
1621  summoned  his  third  Parliament,  there  were 
reasonable  prospects  of  a  complete  agreement 
The  House,  glowing  with  Protestant  fervor, 
made  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  old 
burning  question  of  impositions.  It  sat  down 
at  once  to  consider  supply  for  the  support  of 
a  war  in  defense  of  the  Palatinate.  For  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  session  James  could  have 
done  anything  he  pleased  with  the  Commons. 
Ten  months  later,  in  December  1621,  after  wilfa 
his  own  hands  tearing  out  of  the  journals  the 
Protestation  of  the  Commons,  the  kit^  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  in  anger  and  sent  three 
of  its  members  to  prison.  How  could  so  com- 
plete a  change  have  happened?  Tiie  answer  is 
simple.  The  Constituhon  provided  no  mech- 
anism by  which  James  could  explain  to  the 
Parliament  his  foreign  policy.  He  could  not, 
nor  would  he  if  he  could,  take  the  whole  Home 
into  his  confidence,  and  he  never  thought,  any 
more  than  did  the  Mouse  itself,  of  sucD  a  de- 
vice as  that  of  taking  a  select  few  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Commons  into  his  counsels.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  this  Parliament  than  the 
scrupulous  regard  which  the  Mouse  paid  to  the 
kin^s  prerogative  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  was  for  the  king,  and  the  king  alone, 
to  make  treaties  and  to  decide  peace  and  war, 
nor  could  they  press  him  to  disclose  bis  policy. 
Had  the  Commons  felt  aa  certain  of  the 
patriotic  and  Protestant  trend  of  James'  foreign 
policy  as  the  Parliament  of  Elizabeth's  days 
had  been  of  her  foreign  policy,  not  a  word  of 
criticism  or  contention  would  have  been  beard. 
But  they  were  not  so  certain,  and  as  a  cons^ 
quence  felt  that  they  were  being  called  upon 
to  vote  supply  for  a  policy  which  might  even 
be  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the  nation 
yearned  for.  'Then  a  side  issue  arose.  In  bis 
impatience   at   the   sKgbtett   doubt   bdng  caat 
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upon  his  faniKn  policy  Junes  was  ted  to  auert 
his  view  of  the  prerogative  in  so  dosmadc  a 
way  as  practically  to  deny  free  speech  to  the 
House.  To  this  the  House  of  Commons  replied 
by  the  Protestation,  in  which  ihey  claimed 
practically  nothing  but  the  parliamentary  privi- 
kge  of  freedom  of  ^edi,  just  as  it  had 
claimed  it  in  Elizabeth's  day.  This,  and  this 
^one,  was  the  cause  of  the  breach. 

Will  anyone  contend  that  there  is  anything 
of  constitutional  principle  in  this?  If  the  Par- 
liament had  said  "We  demand  to  know  what 
your  foreign  policy  (s,  and  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views  before  we  vole  supply.* 
diere  would  have  been  constitutional  principle 
involved.  But  over  and  over  again  the  Com- 
mons  disclaimed  any  such  idea,  li  James  was 
antiquated  in  his  devotion  to  the  Tudor  ideal  of  . 
prerogative   the   Parliament   was  just   as   anti- 

Joated  as  he  in  their  devotion  to  it,  for  they 
istinctty  admitted  his  view,  and  when  they 
joined  jssne  with  him  it  was  on  the  tninor  point 
and  on  the  lower  plane  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege. 

A  remarkable  change,  however,  though 
transitory  as  it  proved,  came  over  the  scene  as 
James'  reign  came  to  a  close.  For  some  unex- 
plained reason  his  powers  decayed  whilst  he  was 
Still  youn^,  thougn  he  died  at  (he  age  of  59. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  this  premature  decay,  or 
to  his  own  intense  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  his 
long  negotiation  with  Spain,  we  cannot  say. 
But  certain  it  is  that  for  the  last  two  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
BiKkingham.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  senility 
it  is  certain  that  the  astounding  constitutional 
departure  which  marked  the  career  of  his  last 
Parliament  would  never  have  been  enacted. 
James  met  that  Parliament  with  the  practical 
confession  that  his  foreign  policy  bad  been  a 
failure,  and  he  invited  their  co-operation  in  the 
evolving  of  a  policy  to  take  its  place.  He  in- 
formed the  Houses  that  his  secretaries  would 
tell  tfiem  the  whole  story  of  the  marriage  treaty 
with  Spain.  After  they  had  heard  the  story,  he 
continued  "I  shall  entreat  your  good  and  sound 
advice  ....  I  assure  you  you  may  freely 
advise  me,  seeing  of  my  princely  fidetity  you 
are  invited  thereto." 

The  marvelous  (hint;  about  this  sudden  and 
revolutionary  surrender  of  preroRative  by 
James  is  that  it  sprang  from  the  dictates  of 
Budcingham.  But  more  extraordinary  still  was 
die  sequel.  Following  the  dictates  of  the  in>- 
perious  favorite  as  tamely  as  a  sheep,  James, 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  both  Houses,  in- 
formed them  that  if  they  made  him  a  grant  for 
a  war  they  might  appoint  their  own  treasurers 
to  see  to  the  spending  of  the  money,  and  fur- 
tlier  *I  promise  you  on  the  word^f  a  king  that 
^though  war  and  peace  be  die  peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  kiii^,  yet  as  I  have  advised  with 
ru  in  the  treaties  on  which  war  may  ensue,  so 
will  not  treat  nor  accept  of  a  peace  without 
first  acquaintirtg  you  with  it  and  having  your 
advice.*     (8  March  1624). 

Accordingly  when  12  days  later  the  Com- 
tnons  voted  three  subsidies  and  three- fifteenths, 
the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  treasurers 
appointed  by  Parliamen.t  and  not  into  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  at  the  same  time  the  Houses  in 
an  address  to  the  king  plainly  laid  down  the 
object  for  which  the  money  was  voted. 

In  the  whole  course  of  17th  century  hisloiy, 


including  the  civil  war  and  regicide,  there  is  no 
more  revolutionary  incident  than  this  complete, 
sudden,  uninvited  surrender  of  prerogative  on 
the  part  of  James.  Had  it  happened  as  the  re- 
sult of  deliberale  thou^t,  and  whilst  James  was 
still  in  his  prime,  it  would  have  shortened  by 
more  than  a  century  the  birth  throes  of  modem 
constitutionalism,  and  have  saved  the  Stuarts 
from  exile. 

But  it  did  not  so  happen.  It  was  a  moment- 
ary inspiration  of  Biicldngham's,  the  genesis 
of  whicji  is  to  be  explained  fay  the  favorite's 
own  personal  position  and  p^licv  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  by  him  forced  upon  the  feeble  king 
with  an  impetuosity  that  swe^t  everything  be- 
fore it.  But  as  with  all  Buckingham's  inspira- 
tions, it  was  no  more  than  a  flash  and  almost 
as  soon  over.  After  the  old  long's  death  the 
versatile  but  unstable  minister  made  one  or  two 
disingenuous  efforts  to  revert  to  such  relations 
with  the  Commons.  Through  the  mouth  of  his 
creature,  Sir  John  Coke,  he  submitted  to  Pap- 
liament  in  July  1625  a  rough  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  subsidies  granted  in  1624  and 
again  in  the  following  month  of  August  1625, 
when  the  Parliament  was  sitting  at  Oxford  be- 
cause of  the  plague,  the  lord  treasurer  made 
a  »milar  statement  But  further  than  this  the 
concession  was  not  carried.  From  the  position 
which  James  had  adopted  in  1624  Charles  grad- 
ually receded,  not  so  much  from  deliberate  de- 
sign as  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstance 
and  from  a  growing  perception  of  the  revolu- 
tionary consequences  which  that  position  en- 
tailed. The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  subsidies 
led  them  to  utter  their  ofunions  on  the  merits 
of  Chades'  foreign  policy,  and  in  particular  to 
call  into  question  the  advice  given  to  the  king 
bjr  die  Council  of  War  as  to  that  expenditure. 
The  moment  this  was  clear  to  Charles  any  fur- 
ther surrender  of  prerogatives  was  in^ossible. 
Backed  by  the  king  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  War  refused  to  reply  to  the  interrogatories 
of  the  Commons.  Their  resistance  proved  suc- 
cessful. Before  the  determined  attitude  which 
Charles  thus  took  up  the  House  quickly  receded 
and  dropped  any  further  attempt  at  pressing 
the  interrogatories.     (March  1626). 

With  this  incident  practically  ended  the 
whole  two  years'  episode  of  attemptii^  to  take 
the  Parliament  into  partnership  with  the 
executive  by  means  of  a  voluntary  and  unde- 
Kned  surrender  of  preroinUive.  Had  the  king 
allowed  the  members  of  the  Council  of  War  to 
answer  the  interrogatories  of  the  House  the 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  (that  is, 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  tne  Par- 
liament, and  not  to  the  king  alone)  wonld  have 
stood  forth  in  abrupt  nakedness.  When  Charles 
resisted  that  demand  the  emergence  of  such  a 
principle  was  postponed  for  a  century.  For  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  the  impeachment  of  Buckitie- 
ham,  and  the  later  proceedings  against  Straf- 
ford, Clarendon  and  Danby  never  advanced  the 
enunciation  of  that  principle  a  jot.  The  mere 
punishment  of  a  minister  great  or  small  does 
not  imply  ministerial  responsibility  in  our  sense 
of  the  phrase.  All  through  the  17th  century 
the  ministers  were  the  king's  servants  and  were 
responsible  to  him,  their  master,  alone.  After 
the  exile  of  Clarendon  the  Commons  did  not 
demand  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  his  successor. 
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Charles  had  simply  sacrificed  one  of  his  serv- 
ants. That  was  all.  Then  he  engaged  another 
servant  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  and  went 
on  as  gay  and  aa  tinconcemed  as  before. 

But  had  the  episode  of  1624-26  ended  differ- 
ently the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  re- 
spansibiliiy  of  ministers  to  Parliament  as  well 
as  to  Crown  would  have  led  inevitably  to  the 
forging  of  some  such  link  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  as  only  came  (generations 
later.  From  the  moment  such  a  link  had  been 
forged  questions  of  adeouate  supply  for  the 
services  and  of  a.  propel  audit,  and  again  ques- 
tions of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  what  not,  would  have  solved 
themselves  harmoniously.  For  the  participation 
of  the  Parliamenl  in  the  executive  would  have 
insensibly  tinged  the  spirit  of  the  whole  admin-  . 
istration  of  the  country.  As  compared  with  the 
evolution  of  such  a  principle  the  petition  of 
rig^t,  habeas  cor]>u5,  nay,  even  the  revolution 
itself,  are  minor  incidents. 

The  remainder  of  the  reigii  of  Charles  I, 
when  he  ruled  without  a  Parliament,  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  consequent 
military  despotism  of  Cromwell  are  devoid  of 
constitutional  significance.  The  rule  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  a  despotism  as  pure  as  that  of 
the  Tudors,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  had  formed  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  executive  government 
of  James  I  and  Charles  1  was  replaced  by  the 
naked  power  of  the  sword.  The  quarrels  be- 
tween Oliver  and  his  Parliaments  were  in  sub- 
stance and  essence  the  same  which  had  been 
fought  between  Charles  and  his  Parliaments. 
They  one  and  all  turned  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  and  how  far  the  ParUament,  the  legis- 
lative; should  thrust  itself  into  the  domain  of 
the  executive,  notably,  of  course,  but  not  solely, 
in  the  matter  of  the  command  of  the  forces.  To 
fttty  such  demand  Oliver's  reply  was  a  much 
more  peremptory,  indignant,  instanteous  non 
PosiVMiiti  than  ever  James  or  Charles  could 
have  uttered.  And  when  the  sword  fell  from 
his  dying  grasp  and  the  succeeding  anarchy 
swept  away  the  chances  alike  of  his  dynasty 
and  of  pure  republicanism,  the  Great  Rebellion 
had  become  a  mere  tale  that  is  told.  When 
Charles  II  returned  at  the  Restoration  in  1660 
the  Stuart  dynasty  reassumed  the  inheritance 
of  an  undiminished  prerogative,  one  that  is  in 
no  whit  distinguishable  from  the  prerogfative 
wielded  by  Elizabeth,  James  1.  or  Charles  I. 
He  was  granted  a  revenue  for  life  which  might. 


liament.  He  was  left  in  uncontrolled  nossession 
of  the  executive.  His  ministers  were  his  own, 
nominated  by  him  and  responsible  alone  to  him. 
His  revenue  was  his  own,  to  spend  as  he  pleased, 
without  the  slightest  restriction  in  the  way  of 
appropriation.  His  foreign  policy  was  his  own, 
he  could  make  war  or  peace  or  treaty  ungues' 
tioned,  and  as  he  chose.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  War  it  is  probable 
that  his  reign  would  have  witnessed  no  parlia- 
mentary incursion  upon  his  prerogative.  As  ii 
was,  when  under  the  strain  of  the  shame 
caused  by  the  first  Dutch  War  the  Parliament 
did  actually  make  an  incursion  into  the  domain 
of  the  executive,  the  novel  departure  took  ex- 
actly the  same  form  which  it  had  taken  in  lti2A 
under  James   I.    No  more  speaking 


than  this  could  be  passed  upon  the  fruitleitncis 
and  futility  of  the  intervening  period  of  civil 
war,  regicide  and  revolution. 

The  full  story  of  the  episode  in  question  is 
too  long  to  be  given  here.  It  has  been  treated 
fully  in  the  introduction  of  the  second  volume 
of  aie  'Calendar  of  Treasury  Books.'  In  brief, 
what  happened  was  this ;  With  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  executive  (Charles  himself)  the 
Parliament  in  voting  supply  for  the  Dutch 
War  appropriated  that  supply  specifically  to 
that  war.  The  necessary  corollary  was  that  a 
few  months  afterward  the  Commons  were 
driven  to  demand  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  supply.  Had  the  war  been  successful 
there  would  have  been  no  boggling  over 
such  an  account.  But  the  war  had  not  been 
successful.  It  had  brought  with  it  disaster  and 
humiliation,  and  men's  minds  were  correspond- 
ingly inflamed.  But  ev^n  so,  the  action  of  the 
Commons  was  astonishmgly  mild.  Although 
the  inquiry  ttdgbt  have  led  the  Commons  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  administration  and  to 
question  the  whole  conduct  of  the  executive 
during  the  war,  the  Parhament  practically  in 
the  end  restricted  its  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  Charles  at 
first  resisted  the  proposal  as  a  breach  on  his 
prert^adves;  but  in  the  finish,  with  his  usual 
subtle  adroitness,  he  eave  way. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  inquiry  was 
in  great  measure  the  exoneration  of  the  execu* 
tive  from  .the  suspicion  of  financial  dishonesty. 
But  the  immediate  result  is  insignificant  t^  the 
side  of  the  ultimate  results.  On  the  one  hand 
it  furnished  a  now  unchallenReable  precedent 
for  appropriation  of  supply  and  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts ;  and  once  the  right  of  auditing  accounts 
should  be  fully  conceded,  the  further  right  of 
questioning  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive was  bound  to  follow.  Once  that  conse- 
quence was  fully  established  the  gulf  whidi 
sundered  the  (king's)  executive  from  the 
(people's)  Parliament  was  narrowii^  and  a 
bridge  was  beinij  built  over  it.  The  Parliament 
was  coming  to  identify  its  interests  with  those 
of  the  executive  instead  of  maintaining  an  atti- 
tude of  permanent  aloofness  or  even  hostility. 
Of  the  two  parties  to  this  conversion  the  Par- 
liament itself  was  slower  of  comprehension  and 
more  unwilling  of  movement  than  the  Crown, 
For  to  identity  itself  with  the  administration 
was  to  forfeit  all  the  vantage  ground  of  com- 
{daint  and  agitation  on  which  it  had  stood  in  the 
past.  Accordinglv  the  chanire  did  not  actually 
accomplish  itself  in  Charles  II's  time.  For  the 
rest  of  his  reign  the  parliamentary  opposition 
was  swayed  by  motives  which  were  merely  and 
purely  factious.  But  as  the  century  drew  to  a 
close  the  ga\i  was  in  great  measure  bridged 
over,  and  in  the  course  of  the  18th  century  the 
new  structure  was  perfected.  The  executive 
ceased  to  be  the  personal  property,  appanage, 
officialdom  of  the  king.  It  became  identified 
with  the  parliamentary  system  through  the  de- 
vice of  parliamentary  departmental  heads;  and 
the  practice  of  annual  estimates  took  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  financial  administration  of  the 
country  from  the  shoulders  of  the  king,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  broader  shoulders  of  the  Pajlia- 
menL  From  that  moment  the  development  of 
English  constitutional  and  political  life  has  been 
smooth  and  harmonious. 

But  these  ultimate  results  lny  unfolded  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  future.  To  GuLflei  II  the 
Comnussion  ol  Accounts  taiubt  another  and 
quite  different  lesson.  Il  tauRnt  him  the  art  of 
parliamentary  management,  not  merely  how  to 
buy  off  the  omosition,  but  also  how  to  organize 
his  own  friends  in  the  House.  Danby's  corrupt 
leadership  of  the  Pajliament,  and  the  various 
devices  employed  to  influence  the  constituencies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  William  Temple's 
scheme  of  a  reorgaiuzation  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  other,  are  but  manifestations  of  this 
side  of  Charles'  statecraft  Thanks  to  this 
statecraft  of  parliamentary  niana|;emeiit,  Charles 
remained  easily  master  of  the  situation  for  the 
rest  of  his  reign,  and  when  he  died  be  left  to 
his  brother  a  prerogative  as  unimpaired  as  that 
which  James  I  had  wielded  —  complete  control 
of  the  executive  at  home,  complete  control  of 
the  forces,  complete  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  me  nation. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  has  been  thus 
expounded,  what  was  the  historical  significance 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688?  In  a  sentence  it  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  direct  challenging  of  pre* 
rogative  as  in  the  quiet,  undefined,  unobserved 
usurpation  of  it  by  the  Parliament.  In  the  first 
place  the  Parliament  voted  a  standing  revenue 
of  il,200,000  for  the  support  of  the  Crown  in 
the  time  of  peace.  This  was  exactly  the  sum 
which  the  Restora:tion  Parliament  bad  granted 
Charles  II  in  1660.  But  whereas  in  1660  that 
sum  was  meant  to  cover  the  complete  national 
expenditure,  civil  and  military  alike,  the  details 
and  management  of  which  were  left  absolutely 
nndudlen^ed  in  Charles'  hands,  the  vote  in 
1689  was  mtended  only  for  the  civil  establish- 
ment in  lime  of  peace.  Immediately  after  this 
vote  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  consider  the 
question  of  separate  supply  for  the  army,  navy 
and  ordance,  and  in  order  thereto  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  charge  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
laid  before  the  House. 

Herein  lies  the  Great  Revolution  —  not  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  Parliament  realixca  that  the  provision 
for  and  regulation  of  the  army  and  navy  was 
its  province  it  had  assumed  to  itself  half  the 
domain  of  that  kingly  prerogative  which  had 
endured  through  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.  It 
had  stepped  over  the  gulf  which  had  hitherto 
divided  the  domain  of  the  executive  from  that 
of  the  kgislalive.  Once  tUs  first  step  had  been 
taken,    inere    remained    only    the    proble  ' 


expressed  and  regulated.  The  course  of  the 
evolution  of  that  machinery — the  selection  by 
the  Crown  of  its  advisers  and  administrative  de- 
partmental heads  from  the  chiefs  of  the  parties 
m  the  Parliament  —  was  determined  by  the  mere 
force  of  circumstance,  that  is,  by  the  situation 
in  which  William  HI,  and  ag^n,  a  generation 
later,  George  I,  each  found  Umielf  as  the  im- 
ported ruler  of  a  strange  country.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  party  system  of  govemnient 
afforded  the  k»  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  which  the  I7th  century  had  been  so  long  in 
labor.  For  when  once  the  obvious  step  Bad 
been  taken  of  selecting  the  party  chiefs  as  the 
beads  of  the  various  executive  departments,  the 
develojHnent  of  the  system  of  Cabinet  govern- 
ment was  bound  to  follow  sooner  or  later.  But 
even  so.  generations  had  still  to  elapse  before 
this  new  parliamentary  executive  fully  grasped 


the  control  of  that  last  and  most  h^ly  prized 
flower  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  these  results  dei>ended  upon  the 
mere  accidents  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  and 
of  the  Hanoverian  Succession  they  may  be  re- 

Srded  as,  in  a  sense,  fortuitous.  If  it  is  true 
Ll  England  has  blundered  into  an  empire, 
much  more  true  is  it  that  she  has  blundered 
into  a  Constitution. 

If  the  ordinarily  accepted  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional importance  of  our  17th  century  his- 
torv  is  wide  of  the  mark  and  distorted,  much 
more  truly  may  this  be  said  of  the  ordinary 
view  as  to  the  religious  history  of  that  period. 
The  chief  outstanding  features  of  that  re- 
ligious history  are,  firstly,  the  absolutely  un- 
reasoning fear  of  a  CathoUc  reaction,  and, 
secondly,    the    temporary    exaltation   of    Puri- 

These  two  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  For 
whereas  the  jealous  fear  of  Catholicism  was 
natioual,  pervading  the  country  blindly  from 
end  to  end,  the  triumphant  emergence  of  Puri^ 
tanism  was  local,  partial,  temporary.  But  if 
the  two  are  not  synonymous  they  have  beeil 
alike  iu  their  fate.  WiUi  the  inscrutable  irony 
of  her  passionless  lips  the  Muse  of  History  has 
consi^ed  them  both  to  the  region  of  human 
futilities.  The  further  we  are  (uifled  from  the 
t7th  century  by  the  stream  of  time  the  more 
difficult  does  it  become  to  us  to  realize  the 
standpoint  of  that  century  on  the  question  of 
the  Catholic  reaction.  We  can  see  now  that 
whatever  form  that  attempted  reaction  took, 
whether  it  be  of  the  theological  discussions 
which  waged  in  the  presence  of  James  I  as 
the  divines  flocked  round  his  diair,  or  of 
Laud's  unattainable  conception  of  an  unifying 
Catholicity,  or  a^ain  of  Charles  II's  cynical  but 
more  statesmanlike  conception  of  Indulgence, 
or  finally  of  Tames  II's  gross^  bigoted  intrigue, 
in  one  and  all  of  these  or  any  other  forms  the 
niovement  was  doomed  to  failure  before  its 
birth.  The  panit  the  absolutely  unreasoning 
fear,  the  blinded  and  relentless  fury  which 
seized  the  nation  again  and  again  throughout 
the  period  and  which  not  only  accounted  largely 
for  the  rebellion  of  1642'and  the  revolution  of 
1688,  but.  also  left  their  malignant  trail  on  two 
centuries  of  our  later  history,  (ill  us  to-day  with 
only  a  sense  of  disdainful  sui^rise. 

As  for  Puritanism,  the  second  religious  phe- 
nomenon of  the  century,  the  judgment  of  our 
own  day  has  been  more  sympathetic,  partly  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  fashion  since  Carlyle's  day 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  respect,  and  partly 
because  the  movement  has  not  yet  lost  its  force 
in  English  and  American  life..  But  be  it  borne 
in  mind,  in  the  17th  century  Puritanism  in  its 
day  of  power  did  not  show  itself  a  constructive 
force  either  in  the  domain  of  dogma  or  in  the 
domain  of  ecclesiastic  ism.  The  dogmatic  wran- 
gles of  the  Westminster  Assembly  —  the  discus- 
sions as  to  the  method  of  the  imputation  of 
Oirist's  righteousness  and  what  not  else  —  are 
utterly  meaningless  to  us.  And  when  Puritan- 
ism was  called  upon  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
erection  of  a  national  church  it  completely 
failed.  In  the  mere  interests  of  human  toler- 
ance Cromwell,  himself  a  Puritan  of  the  Puri- 
tans, was  farced  to  take  the  problem  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  co-reli^onists  and  thereby  to  di^ 
to   the   ground   their  half-finished   and   futile 
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structure.  And  wttl  anyone  contend  thai  eitber 
in  its  persecuted  birth  or  in  its  day  of  exalta- 
tion, when  for  a  brief  span  it  wielded  the 
wooden  sword,  or  again  in  its  day  of  adversity 
when  at  the  Restftration  Z,00O  of  its  ministers 
left  the  national  church  to  wander  in  the  by- 
ways of  Separatist  Dissent,  that  in  any  one 
of  these  its  forms  Puritanism  was  ever  a  mis- 
sionary movement  or  a  missionary  church  in 
the  sense  in  which  18th  century  Methodism 
was  a  missionary  movement?  Such  contention 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  basis  of  Puri- 
tanism was  dogmatic  and  clerical  throughout; 
the  fervor  of  humanity  never  breathed  info  it 
B  spark  of  missionary  lire.  Its  zeal  was  spent 
in  the  dogmatic  defense  of  forms  of  church 
government,  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  church 
membership  of  each  little  community.  To  the 
nobler  issues  of  life,  to  the  higher  conception 
of  toleration,  of  humanity,  or  national  religion 
it  was,  and  throu^out  the  succeeding  cenlnry 
it  remained,  cold  and  dead. 

Biblioirraphy,—  The  original  authorities  for 
ITlh  century  English  history  consist  of ; 

1.  Parhamentary  records:  the  'Lords  Jonr- 
n>l>  and  'Commons  Journals*  which  are  in 
print ;  and  much  material  still  in  manuscript  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  which  is  being  gradu- 
ally printed  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. The  only  full  edition  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  is  the  'Statutes  of  the  Realm,'  but 
this  collection  does  not  contain  the  Common- 
wealth Acts  and  Ordinances.  These  latter  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  collections  of  Hus- 
band and  Scobell,  and  from  the  separately 
printed  ordinances. 

2.  The  archives  in  the  Public  Record  Office  r 
comprising  mainly   (a)   Domestic  State  Papers 


for  the  17th  century,  (c)  Colonial  papers,  only 
partially  calendared,  (d)  Certain  departmental 
archives,  and  Commonwealth  Committee  ar- 
chives, only  partialljr  calendared  as  yet.  Of 
the  departmental  archives  the  Treasury  Records 
are  the  only  ones  at  present  being  calendared; 
similarly  the  printing  of  the  'Register  of  the 
Privy  CounciP  has  not  yet  reached  the  17th 
century. 

3.  Archives  not  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  vii. ;  (a)  Collections  of  manu- 
scripts and  individual  manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum,  at  the  Bodleian  (including  the  Clar- 
endon manuscripts.  Carte  manuscripts,  and  Tan- 
ner manuscripts),  and  at  Lambeth  (including 
the  Commonwealth  Church  Manuscripts).  So 
far  as  these  sources  have  been  worked  at  all  it 
has  only  been  by  individual  effort  or  by  socie- 
ties such  as  the  Camden.  Of  the  manuscripts 
printed  tw  the  Camden  Society,  the  'Oarke  Pa- 
pers,' 'Nicholas  Papers.'  and  'Lauderdale  Pa- 
pers' may  be  particularly  instanced,  (b)  The 
archives  in  the  possession  of  private  families 
are  being  systematically  printed  by  the  Histor- 
ical Manuscripts  Commission.  So  man^  of  the 
reports  bear  on  the  17th  century  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  particularize,  but  the_ 'Bucdeuch 
manuscripts,'  'Portland  manuscripts,'  'Or- 
monde manuscripts,'  'Cowper  manuscripts,' 
'Rutland  manuscripts,*  'Fleming  manuscripts,' 
'Stuart  manuscripts'  and  'Kcnyon  manuscnpts' 
may  be  specially  instanced. 

4.  Printed  collections  of  state  papers,  vii.  r 
Winwood,    Sydney,    Roe,    Wentworth,    Rush- 


worth,  Nalson,  Thurloe,  Milton,  Clarendon, 
Orrery,  Macpherson,  Hardwicke,  Rochester, 
Carstairs,  Kemble  and  Stuart  Papers. 

S.  Diaries,  memoirs,  etc,  other  than  those 
published  by  tfie  Camden  Society  and  other  so-  ■ 
cieties,  viz.;  Whitlock,  Burton,  Ludlow,  Holies, 
Fairfax,  Hutchinson,  Price,  Herbert,  Reresbv, 


6.  Constructive  synoptic  works :  Rafan 
and  Tindal,  Baker,  Clarendon's  'History'  and 
'Life,'  Carte's  'Ormond,'  Kennett's  'Register' 
and  'History,'  Burnet's  'Own  Time,'  Andrew 
Marvell's  works.  Sir  William  Temple's  works, 
Boyer,  Ralph  and  Dalrymple, 

7.  Of  tract  literature  the  mass  is  so  great- 
that  the  portions  which  have  been  printed  in  ttie 
'Cabala,'  'Harleian  Miscellany,'  'Somers' 
Traets,'  'State  Tracts  of  Charles  II,'  and' 
'Slate  Tracts  of  William  HL'  arc  an  incon- 
siderable fragment  of  the  whole. 

8.  Of  modem  constructive  historical  wotic 
the  only  En^ish  one  worthy  of  the  name'  is  S. 
R,  Gardincrs  great  work  Covering  the  years 
1603-54.  Carlyle's  'Cromwell'  is  a  construct- 
ive work  of  distorted  view;  Macaulay's  history 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  century  represents  a 
type  of  historical  writing  which  is  deservedly 
falling  into  disrepute  among  professional  histo- 
rians. Ranke's  'History  of  England,'  and  Doc- 
tor Ono  Klopp's  work  on  the  fall  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  are  scientific  and  exhaustive.  For 
Church  History,  Shaw's  'History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Church*  is  3  specialized  work  cover- 
ing only  the  year?  1640-60,  The  various  de- 
nominations of  the  Dissenting  Churches,  as  also 
the  Quakers  have  an  abundant  historical  litera- 
ture of  their  own,  but,  generally  speaking, 
neither  the  religious  history  of  the  century  as 
a  whole,  nor  the  intensely  important  and  inter- 
esting economic  history  of  the  century  have  as 
yet  received  adequate  spedafized  attention, 
though  Doctor  Cunningham  has  covered  many 
aspects  and  much  of  the  ground  of  the  latter 
section  in  his  'Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce.' 

WiLLiAif  A,  Shaw, 


Author  of  'History  of  the  Engluk  Church 
Under  Civit  Wart  and  Commonweailh' ; 
'The  Knights  of  England'' ;  etc. 
6.  HISTORY  OF  THE  18TH  CEN- 
TURY.  Historical  Sketch.— The  17di  centttn 
had  settled  two  very  important  questions.  It 
had  been  finally  decided  in  1669  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
that  there  should  be  freedom  for  both  reli^ons 
and  political  opinion  outside  Parliament.  The 
(questions  of  taxation  without  consent  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  state  control  of  religion, 
which  had  convulsed  the  17th  centnry.  were  no 
longer  al!-absorhing,  and  the  18th  centui^  found 
an  outlet  for  its  energies  in  new  directions.  It 
is  therefore  the  century  of  great  economic  ad- 
vance, of  commercial  wars,  of  the  expansion  of 
trade,  of  the  growth  of  colonies,  culminating 
toward  the  end  in  the  transformation  of  the 
whole  rural  and  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
The  leading  features  of  the  period  from 
1702  to  1815  are  those  connected  with  the  rule 
of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy  in  Parliament, 
the  expansion  of  England  abroad  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  France,  the  cansoltdatMO  of  the 
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Briatimic  Uste  at  home  and  die  chat^e  of  the 
whole  character  of  the  conntiy  by  the  coming 
of  nuchiaery.  See  Imdusisial  Rbwlution 
(article  32). 

The  great  crautitutional  fact  of  the  18th 
century  is  that  the  era  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  monarch  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  had 
passed  away  for  ever.  William  ill  had  been 
called  to  the  throne  by  Parliament  and  it  was 
on  Parliament  that  he  depended  for  his  sup- 
port. In  1702  the  Crown  was  vested  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  Electresi  Sophia  of  Hano- 
ver and  her  Protestant  descent^ti,  and  the 
first  two  Georges  haiipened  to  be  men  who  were 
thoroughly  German  and  so  left  English  affairs 
to  the  English  Parliament  Hence  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  House  of  Commons  became  firmly 
established.  It  was  found  convenient  that  a 
group  of  ministers  diould  form  a  committee  to 
cany  on  the  adUrs  of  the  nation.  Gradaally 
it  became  the  rule  for  them  to  be  chosen  from 
(he  party  which  had  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  vote  under  the  leadership 
of  one  man.  Tbc  delegation  of  monardiy  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet  was  ac- 
complidied  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Sec 
Crown  and  CABitiET  (article  13). 

The  Revohition  of  1689  had  split  the  country 
into  two  great  parties  —  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories.  The  Whigs,  who  were  the  active  com- 
mercial party,  were  in  favor  of  a  Protestant 
succession  and  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
As  they  believed  in  a  parliamentary  king  as 
opposed  to  a  king  by  Divine  lUght  they  were 
bound  to  reduce'  the  power  of  the  monarchy 


choose  in  1689  between  their  religion  and  their 
Idng.  If  thw  supported  the  king  they  would 
destroy  the  Established  Church  and  Bet  up  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     Hence  they  decided 
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pedally  when  they  found  that  the  Whigs  ob- 
tained all  the  eraotoments  of  office  and  to  re- 
store themselves  to  power  they  looked  to  France 
and  the  descendants  Of  James  II  who  had 
French  support  Ueanwhile  they  were  quite 
willing  to  join  the  Whigs  In  depriving  the 
Hanoverians  of  as  mci^  power  as  possible  and 
so  we  see  both  parties  disposed  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  George  111  that  the  Tories  became 
reconciled  to  and  supported  the  king  dt  facto. 
The  Whigs  were  the  great  war  party  because 
they  were  anti-French ;  the  Tories  were  the 
peace  party  since  in  France  lay  their  hopes  of 
getting  hack  their  own  king. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Anne  the 
monarch  was  still  able  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Under  the  first  two 
Georges  the  Crown  could  only  exercise  its 
power  by  means  of  great  ministers,  notably 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Georpe  III  determined  to 
throw  off  the  ydce  of  Parliament  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  in  the  Tories  under  Lord 
North  in  1770,  but  even  so  popular  and  deter- 
mined a  king  as  George  III  found  it  impossible 
to  rarry  on  the  government  except  through 
Pitt.  The  power  of  the  Crown  was  still  fur- 
ther weakened  during  the  period  of  mental  in- 
capacity of  the  monarch  and  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  his  immediate  successors. 


During  the  18tfa  century  it  was  graditally 
found  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  despatch 
of  business  that  the  king  should  choose  his 
ministers  from  that  parly  which  had  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1696  a  party 
ministiy  had  been  formed,  but  the  lesson  was 
Mily  slowly  learned  that  the  Ministry  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  the  time  of  William  and  Anne  com- 
posite ministries  were  the  rule.  Under  Geor^ 
I  and  George  II  there  was  a  constant  Whig 
majority  in  die  Commons  and  a  Whig  Ministry 
in  power.  In  17S4,  however,  George  III  was 
successful  in  keeping  Pitt  in  power  notwith- 
standing an  adverse  majority  in  the  Lower 
House.  But  the  king  only  anticipated  the  de- 
cision of  the  country,  for  at  the  next  election 
a  House  was  returned  which  supported  Pitt, 
and  from  that  time  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet  have  always  been  chosen  from  the  pre- 
dominant party. 

Thus  monarchy,  as  it  "withered  on  the 
throne  look  root  m  the  cabinet.*  The  parlia- 
mentary government  of  the  ISth  century  was 
however  by  no  means  government  by  the  people. 
It  was  government  by  the  great  aristocratic- 
families,  tempered  by  deference  to  public 
opinion.  It  was  not  till  the  electoral  reforms 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  democracy  became 
predominant  The  great  era  of  English  expan- 
sion  and  the  command  of  lea  power  were  at- 
tained under  an  aristocracy  and  not  under  a 
democracy. 

The  question  of  English  cokmial  expansion 
during  this  period  centres  round  the  IcAig 
stm^e  with  the  French.  The  most  profitable 
line  of  trade  in  the  world  was  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  with  these  England  drove  a  con- 
siderable contraband  traffic.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  world  there  were  the  riches  of  the  East 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Spice  Islands.  -It  seemed 
probable  in  1701  that  Prance,  the  great  com- 
mercial rival  of  England,  would  inherit  the 
throne  of  Spain,  drive  out  the  English  frimi 
the  Spanish  Main  and  dominate  that  trade. 
Hence  England's  intervention  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  By  a  series  of  brilliant 
battles  won  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboron;^  be- 
tween 1704  and  1709  she  attained  her  object, 
for  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  England 
gained  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newf oundluid ;  while  the  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  their  vast  territory 
were  definitely  reci^nized.  England  had  se- 
cured a  base  from  which  to  operate  against  the 
French,  and  at  the  same  time  l^  the  Assiecto 
Contract  (see  Great  Bbitain  —  Eichtebnth 
Century  Coumebce)  she  won  a  share  in  the 
monopoly  of  Spain  in  America  and  prevented 
it  being  dosed  to  her  by  France.  The  war 
left  Holland  and  France  financialljr  exhausted. 
The  Dutch  trade  began  to  fall  behind.  France 
was  heaping  up  financial  burdens  which  were 
to  lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  England  alone 
was  in  a  position  adequately  to  maintain  a 
navy  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  She  thus 
became  the  foremost  sea  power  and  secured 
her  trade  supremacy  in  one  of  the  most  iii»- 
portant  quarters  of  the  globe.  An  attempt  to 
mterfere  with  it  led  to  the  war  with  Spain 
io  1739,  which  merged  into  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession  ending  in  1748. 
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In  another  direclion,  however,  that  trade 
supremacy  was  being  threatened.  In  India  a 
French  and  an  English  East  India  Company 
each,  had  tr&ding  factories  or  settlements,  the 
English  posts  bein^  fiombay,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta. They  wer.e  not  subject  to  the  English 
governrnent,  but  were  under  the  company,  and 
England  bad  no  governmental  responsibility 
whatever  in  the  matter. 

In  India  there  prevailed,  about  the  middle 
of  the  l&h  centuiy,  a  wild  anarchy  due  to  the 
break'Up  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  1707,  and 
military  adventurers  were  beginning  to  make 
themselves  supreme  in  various  parts.  The 
French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  Dupleix, 
a  man  of  great  military  genius,  began  to 
perceive  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  Euro- 
peans to  gain  predominance  in  the  general 
scramble ;  and  by  supporting  various  native 
rulers  and  organizing  native  troops  on  the 
European  model  he  soon  made  himself  one  of 
the  chief  powers  in  India.  If  the  English  were 
not  to  be  ousted  altogether  they  loo  had  to 
organize.  Clive  copied  the  French  policy  so 
successfully  that  English  influence  became  pre- 
dominant, and  the  future  of  India  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  French  settlements 
were  restored,  but  they  were  no  longer  military 
establishments,  and  France  was  reduced  to  rela-' 
live  unimportance.  In  1784  the  Engluh  gov- 
ernment became  responsible  (or  the  adminis- 
tration of  India,  while  the  East  India  company 
continued  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  dominance  of  England  on  the  Spanish 
Main  and  in  India  was  followed  by  the  ousting 
of  the  French  in  North  America.  The  French 
had  established  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  claimed  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  The  Seven 
Years'  War  in  Euorpe  gave  England  a  chance 
to  fight  the  matter  out,  and  at  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  England  gained  Canada,  all  the 
land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  four  West  Indian 
islands,  and  a  promise  not  to  fortify  the  French 
settlements  in  India;  and  from  Spain  she  ob- 
tained Florida. 

Thus  by  1763  England  was  mistress  of  the 
whole  American  continent,  and  the  dominant 
European  power  in  India,  while  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  East  and  West  were  in  her 
supreme  control. 

England  then  felt  that  as  she  had  done  so 
much  to  protect  the  young  colonies  from  being 


She  accordingly  proceeded  to  increase  the  tax 
on  colonial  imports,  and  to  prevent  evasion  in- 
stituted  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts.  She  also  imposed  a  stamp  tax.  The 
colonists,  who  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
French,  wished  to  be  free  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  Hence  the  re- 
volt of  the  Americans  in  1776,  ending  in  the 
recognition  of  their  independence  in  1783. 
France  and  Spain  had  joined  in  against  Eng- 
land, and,  although  the  result  was  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies,  England  was  given  a 
welcome  opportunity  of  sweeping  French  com- 
merce off  the  seas,  and  of  finally  destroying 
the  Dutch  shipping.  England  emerged  in  1783 
more  decidedly  than  ever  the  great  trading 
power  of  the  world. 


The  loss  of  the  13  American  cokmies  ndsed 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  convicts,  since 
they  could  no  longer  be  sent  to  the  United 
States.  Hence  the  Government  turned  its  at- 
tention to  Australia  which  had  been  explored 
by  Captain  Corfc  between  1768  and  1770.  The 
island  had  been  the  resort  of  a  few  traders,  but 
much  preliminary  work  needed  doing  before  it 
could  become  attractive  to  settlers,  and  the 
result  was  that  convicts  were  despaldbed  in 
1788  to  Botany  Bay  to  do  the  preliminary  work 
of  road-making.  Then,  as  the  wool  famine  in 
England  became  more  and  more  acute,  the 
destiny  of  the  colony  shaped  itself  along  the 
line  of  sheep- farming. 

After  the  Revolutionary  and  N^toleonic 
wars  England  made  a  further  addition  to  her 
possessions,  gaining  the  Cape,  from  which  ^e 
has  been  able  to  build  up  a  South  African 
empire.  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
Heligoland  and  Mauritius,  were  minor  acqui- 
sitions made  in  1815;  and  the  foundatioiis  of 
her  Far  Eastern  Empire  were  laiti  in  the  ces- 
sion of  Penang  in  1766.  which  gave  Eiqcland 
a  footing  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  United  Kingdom  emerged  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars  with  a  huge  national  debt,  but 
with  an  enormously  increased  trade;  with  50 
years  start  of  Europe  in  manufacturing,  and 
with  the  unrivalled  possession  of  the  sea-power 
which  had  been  her  definite  goal  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  onwards. 

This  great  expansion  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  England  had  not  been  blessed 
with  internal  peace.  Had  Scotland  declined  in 
1702  to  accept  a  German  line  of  kings  and 
decided  to  pursue,  as  a  large  faction  wished, 
her  own  independent  way  with  her  own  king, 
Englandwould  have  be^  in  constant  danger 
of  invasion  from  the  north  on  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  of  intervention  from  an  unfriendly 
kingdom.  The  Scots  having  been  shut  out  of 
the  best  trading  parts  of  the  world,  tried  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
but  met  with  disastrous  failure,  a  failure  which 
they  laid  at  the  door  of  England.  In  England 
this  undertaking  aroused  a  great  fear  of  ulti- 
mate Scottish  success  in  this  particular  line  of 
commerce.  It  seemed  belter  to  absorb  the 
Scots  than  have  them  as  rivals.  England  was 
also  anxious  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Scottish 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick  as  the  ruler  of  the 
two  kingdoms  and  she  accordingly  oflered 
them  a  share  in  the  whole  of  the  English  trade 
if  they  would  acquiesce  to  a  uniop.  Toe  Scottish 
who  were  most  anxious  to  get  a  part  of  the 
EJiglish  trade  monopoly,  assented.  The  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  thus  accomplished, 
the  Scottish  sending  members  to  tlu  English 
Parliament  and  giving  up  their  own,  but 
preserving  freedom  in  matters  of  religion. 
Scotland  thus  merged  her  individuality  in  that 
of  England  and  accepted  English  trade  privi- 
leges as  a  setoif  against  a  German  king. 

Ireland  was  less  fortunate.  There  was  not 
the  same  necessity  for  conciliating  her.  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  dependent  on  England, 
and  when  the  Irish  tried  to  set  up  their  own 
king  —  James  n — they  suffered  crushing  de- 
feat at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  English 
were  not  afraid  of  Ireland  as  they  were  afraid 
of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  a  con<iuered  country 
and  as  such  must  take  the  conditioiu  impofed. 
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of  the  century  her  principal  Enrfish  speakingr 
possessions  had  cm  themsdves  adrift;  but  haa 
been  replaced  by  a  scattered  empire  of  many 
races;  and  the  fourdatitms  had  been  laid  of 
that  wide  empire,  the  superstructure  of  which 
is  not  even  yet  complete. 

Bibliosri^lAy-—  Lecky,  'History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century'  ;  Stanhope,  'A  His- 
tory of  England  Comprising  the  Reign  of 
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tory of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht'  ; 
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She  was,  moreover,  Roman  Catholic,'  and  Eng> 
land  could  not  absorb  her  in  the  same  way  as 
sbe  had  Scotland.  Hence  Ireland  was  deliber- 
ately prevented  from  becoming  prosperous  by 
a  series  of  laws  which  shut  her  out  of  the 
colonial  trade  and  destroyed  her  woollen  tnanu- 
factnres  and  cattle  trade.  At  the  same  time  a 
series  of  penal  taws  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  imiiluted  which  gave  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestant  minority. 

Both  trade  disabilities  and  religious  oppres- 
sion were  successful  in  preventing  Ireland  from 
being  a  danger  to  England  till  tbe  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  gave  Ireland  the  opportunity 
of  claiming  an  ind«>endent  Parliament,  which 
demand  w&s  conceded  in  1782.  It  became  a 
question  then  of  settling  the  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  and  of  the  Iri^  con- 
tribution toward  Imperial  defence.  No  satis- 
factory solution  had  been  reached  when  civil 
war  broke  out  between  the  Irish  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  England  felt  that  the 
Protestant  interests  in  Ireland  needed  protec- 
tion. Moreover  the  Irish  finances  became  very 
involved,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Ireland  was  on 
the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  wished  to  secure  die  Iri^' 
marlat  whereas  the  Irish  Parliament  showed  ft 
disposition  to  impose  protective  duties  even  as 
against  England.  It  seemed  best  to  tbe  states- 
men of  the  time  to  solve  all  these  varions  prob- 
lems t^  a  complete  union  of  the  two  countries. 
Scotland  had  come  into  the  English  system 
when  the  era  of  Whig  protection  was  beginning, 
and  she  prospered  exceedingly.  It  was  hoped 
that  Ireland  would  do  the  same.  But  Ireland 
came  in  just  when  England  was  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  France.  She  felt 
all  tbe  effects  of  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  of 
the  great  financial  strain.  Later  on  her  nascent 
indiutries  were  exposed  to  tbe  overwhelming 
competition  of  the  English  machine-inade  pro- 
ducts, -and  her  provision  and  com  trade  were 
vitally  and  injuriously  affected  by  the  English 
free-trade  reforms,  while  she  had  no  compen- 
sation as  England  had  in  her  manufacturing 
prosperity. 

Vast  indeed  are  the  changes  recorded  in  the 
history  of  a>e  18th  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  century  Scotlatid,  jealous,  sullen  and 
separate,  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  expan- 
sion of  Elngland;  at  the  end  she  had  become 
united  with  her  southern  neighbor  in  a  political 
union  cemented  by  identical  trade  inleresis. 
Ireland  also  had  been  united  in  a  common 
Parliament,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  same  w».  William  III,  like 
his  predecessor  on  the  English  throne,  acted 
as  his  own  prime  minister.  Long  before  the 
death  of  George  III  the  monarch  had  given 
place  to  one  of  his  powerful  ministers  as  die 
real  head  of  the  executive  government.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century  party  ties  sat  lightly 
upon  ministers ;  at  the  end  of  it  a  cabinet  which 
was  not  homogeneous  would  have  been  an 
anomaly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
France  seemed  destined  to  inlierit  the  riches  of 
the  Spanish  Main  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
end  of  the  century  saw  French  commerce  swept 
from  the  seas  in  East  and  West  and  India 
under  British  rule.  England's  colonial  empire 
of  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  was  Eng- 
lish speaking  and  not  extensive.     By  the  end 
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7.  THE    FRENCH    WARS    OF    THE 

18TH  CENTURY.    Hostility  to  France  is  wie 

of   the  chief  characteristics  of  British  policy 

in  the   I8th  century.     It  may  be  ascribed  to 

cial,  and  to  the  purely  political  motive  of  main- 
taining the  balance  of  power.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  first  and  last  of  these 
motives  were  uppermost.  The  first  collision 
between  the  two  powers  arose  out  of  the  efforts 
of  Lotiis  XIV  of  France  to  g^in  Complete  con- 
trol of  the  Spanish  dominions,  then  compris- 
ing Southern  Italy.  Milan  and  the  greater 
tiart  of  the  Flemish  Netherlands,  as  well  as  a 
ar^e  portion  of  the  New  World.  It  is  worth, 
noting  that  the  French  threat  to  the  Nether- 
lands touched  British  policy  in  a  vital  spot. 
From  the  time  of  Richard  I  and  Edward  111, 
down  to  those  of  William  III,  Wellington  and 
even  to  the  war  of  1914,  British  rulers  have' 
very  rarely  hesitated  1o  defend  the  Netherlands 
against  a  great  power  which  sought  to  annex 
ihem  and  make  them  a  base  of  action  against 
the  British  Isles.  Louis  XIV,  however,  would 
hear  of  no  compromise  such  as  was  suggested 
by  William  III  of  England,  the  Dutch  Republic, 
and  the  House  of  Hapsbtirg,  but,  in  the  lack  of 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Spanish  Bonrbons, 
claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  grandson 
(subsequently  Philip  V  of  Spain),  a  great- ' 
grandson  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  He  did  mon.  ■ 
He  captured  the  Dutch  troops  who  shared  in 
the  defence  of  the  *barrier  fortresses'  of  the 
Netherlands;  and  in  1701,  on  the  death  of 
James  II,  formerly  king  of  England,  but  now 
an  exile  m  Prance,  he  promptly  recognized  his 
son  as  king  of  England.    The  affront  rekiadlcd 
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in  England  the  dormant  zeal  £or  the  Protcslaot 
succession;  the  House  of  Commons  had  to 
cease  from  its  factious  opposition  to  "Dutch 
William* ;  and  the  king  prepared  vigorously 
to  curb  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV  for  a  uni- 
versal monarchy.  He  sent  Marlborough  with 
10,000  troops  to  protect  the  Dutch  Netheriands, 
1  the  death  of  William,  and  the  acces- 


with  Austria  and  the  Dutch  Republic  held  good. 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  joineti 
the  league  on  the  nnder standing  that  he  should 
receive  the  royal  title  in  Prussia,  as  Frederick  I. 
The  world  was  soon  startled  by  the  display 
of  genius  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
campaigns  of  William  III.  Clogged,  as  he  was, 
by  the  dilatory  procedure  of  the  Dutch,  Marl- 
borough effected  little  of  note  in  the  years 
1702-03;  but  in  1704,  when  the  Hapsburg  forces 
were  sore  beset  In  South  Germany  by  the 
Franco- Bavarian  army,  he  resolved  to  march  up 
the  Rhine  valley  to  the  help  o£  the  ImperialistB 
'1  Swabia.     Skilfully  misleading  the  French  ai 


'  clinched  this  success  by  a  iirilliant  triumph  _, 
Blenheim,  13  Aug.  1704.  A  daring  attack  de- 
livered across  mars  fay  ground  against  the 
French  centre  cut  their  array  in  twain,  and 
drove  thousands  of  fugitives  into  the  Danube. 
Of  an  army  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  only 
some  20,000  survived  uncaptured  at  night. 
Marlborough  was  able  to  effect  little  in  the  year 

1705,  when  the  interest  centred  on  the  brilliant 
though  unsubstantial  triumphs  won  by  Lord 
Peterborough  in    Spain.      In   the  campaign   of 

1706,  Marlborough  struck  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
French  army  under  Villeroi  near  Ramillies  (23 
May) ;  the  capture  of  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp resulted  from  this  victory,  which  also  had 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  pressure  on  the  Im- 
perialist leader,  Prince  Eugene,  in  Northern 
Italy.  la  1707  the  tide  seemed  to  turn  in  favor 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  the  latter  on  25 
A^ril  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Almanza,  re- 
gained most  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern 
provinces  of  Spain  for  the  Bourbon  cause.  In 
July  1708,  however,  Marlborough  utterly  over- 
threw the  French  at  Oudenard  on  the  river 
Scheldt,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  bring- 
ing the  great  fortress  of  Lille  to  surrender 
(December).  These  events  laid  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  at  the  feet  of  the  allies  and  opened 
up  a  way  into  France. 

Nevertheless,  Louis  XIV  rejected  their 
terms,  and,  makingan  appeal  to  his  people,  con- 
tinued the  war  with  fresh  vigor,  which  was 
seen  in  his  troops  during  the  stubborn  and 
murderous  conflict  at  Malplaquet,  11  SepL  1709. 
The  skill  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  gained 
the  day,  but  it  was  a  barren  triumph.  The  war 
dragged  on  for  three  years  more ;  but  the  grow- 
ing desire  for  peace  in  England,  and  the 
partisan  intrigues  which  resulted  in  the  recall 
and  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  13  March 
17I3.  Great  Britain  secured  Gibralur  and 
Minorca,  Nova  Scotia,  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
districts  around  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  French 
part  of  Saint  Christopher's,  Spain,  by  what 
was  called  the  Assiento  Treaty,  granted  to  her 


the  sole  rig^t  of  importing  slaves  into  the 
S^nisb  colonies  of  America.  The  Dutch  re- 
tained their  hold  on  most  of  the  "barrier  for- 
tresses* of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  territory 
along  with  Naples  and  the  Milanese,  went  to 
the  Hapsburg  emperor,  Charles  VI,  The  tradi- 
tional friendship  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria 
warranted  the  boDC  that  the  Belgic  Netherlands 
would,  in  Austria^s  hands,  be  sate  from  French 
agression  J  and  this  was  soon  assured  by  Bar- 
ner  Treaties.  Philip  V  retained  Spam  and 
the  Indies,  Great  Britain  rather  shabbily  de- 
serting the  Catalans  whom  she  had  instigated 
to  rise  against  the  Bourbon  ruler.  The  treaty 
was  not  one  to  be  proud  of ;  but  it  restored  the 
balance  of  power  and  rendered  impossible  any 
further  attack  by  Louis  XIV  on  Great  Britain 
and  Holland.  The  phantom  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal monarchy  ceased  to  trouble  the  world 
until  it  reappeared  a  century  later  in  the  person 
of  Napoleon.  Further,  this  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  so  far  exhausted  France,  Spain  and 
Holland,  as  to  leave  Great  Britain  niutiess  of 

The  accessian  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
1714  tended  to  embroil  Great  Britain  in  the 
poUtical  struggles  of  Central  Europe.  As  elect- 
ors of  Hanover,  the  Gieoiges  were  araou  the 
chief  di^itaries  of  that  venerable  but  decay- 
ing fabnc,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  ia- 
volved  England  in  the  disputes  caused  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  Houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  opened  in  1740  with  the  seizure  of  Silesia 
by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  Britons  with  the  young  ruler, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria ;  and  when  France 
joined  the  ranks  of  her  would-bc  deapoilers. 
Great  Britain  intervened  in  order  to  maintain 
her  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  France- 
Cieorge  II,  leading  his  troops  in  person,  gained 
a  victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen  on  the 
River  Main,  27  June  1743;  but  two  years  later 
(11  May  1745)  the  British  arms  sustained  a 
serious  reverse  at  Fontenoy,  near  Toumay, 
where  the  genius  of  the  Maricbal  de  Saxe  ^re^ 
vailed  over  the  stubborn  valor  of  the  British 
infantry.  The  Guards'  Brigade  retrieved  the 
honor  of  the  Union  Tack  by  a  splendid  advaitce, 
which,  if  supported  by  cavalry,  might  hav« 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  As  it  was  the 
defeat  at  Fontenoy  and  the  romantic  campaign 
of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  grandson  of  James 
II,  in  Scotland.  closgeJ  British  efforts  on  the 
continent  with  results  disastrous  to  her  allies. 
At  sea,  however,  and  in  the  colonies,  the  Union 
Jack  was  nearly  everywhere  successful,  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  (21  June  1745),  leading  to  the 
reduction  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  opeti- 
ing  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  British  attacks. 
But  at  Laffeldt  near  Maestricht.  Saxe  heavily 
defeated  Cumberland's  army  of  British,  Aus- 


ihe  French  took  the 
Zoom  and  seemed  likely  to  overrun  the  Dutch 
Netheriands.  Their  fleets,  however,  were  badly 
beaten  by  Warren  and  Hawke  off  Finisterre 
and    Belleisle    (May  — October    1747).      Both 

Kwers  at  length  became  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Peace  of  AiK-la-Chapelle  (October 
lf48),  agreed  to  restore  their  conquests  — a 
clause  det^ly  resented  by  British  seamen  and 
merchants,  while  the  surrender  of  C^e  Breton 
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Island  to  the  French  enraged  Ike  men  of  New 
England.  France  guaranteed  the  Belgic  Netfaef- 
lands  to  Aujiiria,  and  a^eed  to  dbmantie  the 
fortificatioiu  of  Dunkirk.  The  balance  of 
power  was  thus  restored,  both  in  EuropcKi  and 
Colonial  again. 

In  1756  AuUriA's  grievance  against  Prussia 
concerning  the  Province  of  Silesia  lit  airesh  xhe 
flames  of  war  in  Enorpc,  Canada  and  India. 
Already  France  and  Great  Britain  were  practi- 
caJly  at  war  in  the  valley  of  die  Ohio  and  in  the 
Carnatic,  owing  to  the  masterful  |>olicy  there 
pushed  on  by  Montcalm  and  Dnpleix.  Therfr- 
fore,  when  France,  reversing  her  traditiDimt 
policy,  allied  herself  with  Aostria  for  the  parti- 
Utax  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  natumlly 
became  the  ally  of  the  Court  of  London  <  lann- 
ary  1756}.  At  first  maners  went  ill  witk  ibc 
two  Protestant  States;  Frederick  cotdd  not  at 
first  make  bead  against  the  coalition  (joined 
by  Saxony  and  Russia)  ;  and  Great  Britam  lost 


liam  PitL  Acting  oa  the  principle  summed  np 
in  his  famona  phrase —  "I  will  win  America  in 
Germany"  —  he  bvisfaed  subsidies  on  Predericfc 
the  Great.  Slowly  but  surdy  the  tide  turned; 
Frederick's  brilliant  victorr  at  Rossbach  (5  Nov. 
1757),  over  the  French  and  thdr  allies  paralyzed 
the  French  government;  atul  the  results  ot  ■ 
favoritism  and  inconpetence  became  apparent.  - 
The  French  navy  was.  speedily  Worsted  m  sev- 
eml  fi^iis ;  Louisburg  surrenoered  Bo  Boscawen 
on  26  Julv  1758,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  also 
fell  to  tte  Union  Jack  Late  in  November 
British  ^m1  Colonial  troops  captured  Fori 
DuquesDC  on  the  Ohio  and  it  was  renamed  Pitts- 
burg. In  India  success  was  chequered  with 
failure.  By  the  victory  of  PlaSsey  <23  JtHM 
1757),  Clive  had  sobdued  Bengal;  but  after  the 
arrival  of  French  reinforcements.  Count  Laity, 
the  successor  of  Dupleix,  captured  Fort  Saint 


.  _t  victory  of  Wandewa^  (22  Jan.  1760), 
vrhich  led  up  to  the  captoit  of  the  Frendi 
stronghold.  Pondicherry,  a  year  later, 

Meanwoile,  Ihoiwh  Frederick  the  Great  was 
very  hard  pressedl  his  western  flank  was 
guarded  by  a  mixed  British' Hanoverian-Ger- 
man armv  ably  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Great  Britain  ■  meanwhile  harried 
the  coasts  of  France,  completed  her  conquests 
of  French  colonies  as  well  as  those  of  Spain, 
when  she  drew  the  sword  for  France.  Thus 
the  British  race  reaped  the  full  reward  fore- 
seen by  Pitt.  Thai  statesman  had  the  gift  of 
choosing  the  right  men ;  and  his  sagaci^  dis. 
cemed  m  a  young  officer,  Wolft,  the  con- 
qtieror  ot  Canada.  The  manner  in  which  Wdfe 
captured  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (13  Sept. 
1759)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
Quebec  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  Canada 
were  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  which  itself  re- 
sulted from  the  ability  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas  to  attack  when,  where,  and  in  what  force 
she  chose. 

After  the  accession  of  George  III  to  the 
throne,  and  of  the  Bute  Ministry  to  power,  the 
Anglo- Prussian  alliance  lapsed;   but  the  war 


with  Frantx  contimied.  By  the  (third)  Boor- 
bon  Family  Compact,  Spain  made  common 
cause  with  her  nei^bor;  but  the  British  navy 
overbore  all  opposition  at  sea;  and  in  February 
1763,  the  Peace  of  Paris  put  an  end  to  what  had 
now  become  toerely  a  maritime  and  colonial 
war.  France  ceded  Canada,  Cape  Breton  In- 
land,    Prince    Edward    Island,     together    with- 


norida,  but  received  from  Fiance  as  indemnity 
the. great  district  of  Louisiaita.  Great  Britain' 
renoi«d  to  Fiance  several  of  her  conquests  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  also  to  Spain  parts 
of  CUm.  Save  that  France  banded  back 
Minorca  to  England,  the  changes  in  Europe-very 
sUghtly  affected  the  Island  Power;  but  she'em- 
erged,  from  what  had  been  at  iyrst  merely  a 
continental    war,    the    greatest    of    the    world 

The'c 

furnished  France  with  the  longed-for  opportu- 
nity; for  revenge.  She  declared  war  formally 
against  England  in  1776  after  her  volunteet^ 
had  kmg  been  helping  llie  colonists.  SoOn  the 
maritime  policy  of  her  rival  leagued  together 
the  northern  powers  in  the  Lcame  of  the 
Armed  Neuttals.  The  war,  however,  having 
b«en  described  in  the  article  United  States  — 
Amkican  RxvoLtniDK,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
cianinent  on  it  here,  or  to  advert  to  the  mflti- 
ence  which  sea  power  exerted  on  the  decisiv- 
evetU,  the  surrender  of  Comwatlis-at  Yorktovm 
(19  Oct  1781).  By  tile  Tredty  of  Versailles 
(3  Sept.  1783),  France  recovered  Senegal,  sev- 
eral West  India  islands,  acquired  extended 
fishery  rights  on  "the  French  Shore*  of  New- 
fotin^andi,  and  gained  Tobago.  Of  all  the  wars 
between  En^nd  and  France  that  of  1778-&3 
was  most  completely  colonial  in  character  and 
in  its  resolta.  Never  before  had  France  dealt 
hm*  rival  so  serious  a  blow;  but  it  recoiled  on 
herself;  for  the  ideas  of  lUwrN  and  civic 
equality  which  her  soldiers  learned  in  the  land 
ot  Washington  were  now  carried  back  to  the 
mother  country  with  results  fatal  to  the  Bour- 
bon monarchy. 

Tfae  Rerobitionary  War  (1793-1802),  stands 
apart  from  the  previous  stniggles  in  that  it  was 
at  the  outset  largely,  though  by  no  means 
wholly,  a  war  of  opinion.  It  turned  mainly  on 
the  qtKstion  whether  the  French  Repnbjlc  could 
with  impunity  set  aside  the  rights  of  the  Dutch 
republic  over  the  navigation  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  River  Scheldt,  which  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  1788  had  undertaken  to  guarantee. 
The  Frendi  in  their  resolve  to  make  Antwerp 
a  great  port,  persiited  in  ignorinj^  that  treaty ; 
and  matters  were  in  a  very  strained  state  be- 
tween  England   and   France,   when  the   execu- 


on    I    Feb.    1793.  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,    These  powers  therefore 

C'  led  the  first  coalition  (Austria,  Prussia,  'the 
pit*,*  Sardinia  and  Naples);  but  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  allied  leaders  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  the  French  soon  drove  the  allies 
out  of  their  territory.  A  British  force  was  de- 
feated at  Hondschoote  near  Dunkirk,  and  bad 
to  retire  toward  Ostend  (September  1793). 
To  months  later  Admiral   Hood's  bluciadceta 
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and  their  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  allies  were 
driven  from  redoubts  near  Toulon;  mainly 
owinj;  to  (be  skilful  dispositions  of  Bonaparte, 
and  had  to  abandon  tl^t  seaport.  The  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders  languished  owinc  to  the 
paucity  of  the  British  forces,  which  had  to  leave 
the  Low  Countries  early  in  1795.  In  that  year 
Prussia  came  to  terms  with  Prance. 

The  coalition  was  shattered  by  the  aston- 
ishinK  triumphs  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  {1796- 
97),  which  compelled  Sardinia,  Naples  and 
finally  Austria,  to  make  peace.  Holland  and 
Spain,  having  become  allies  of  the  French,  the 
war  became  solely  maritime  and  colonial.  Mu- 
tinies at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  (April-June 
1797),  thcealened  to  complete  England's  ruin; 
but  the  gloom  of  that  year  was  brightened  by 
the  victory  won  by  Jervis  and  Nelson  over 
the  Spaniards  off  Cape  Saint  Vincent  {Feb.  14), 
W  Duncan's  triumph  over  the  Dutch  fleet  at 
Camperdown  (Oct.  11).  Pitt's  overtures  for 
peace  to  the  French  govemmenl  in  August- 
September,  came  to  naught.  The  scene  of  war 
tiim  shifted  to  the  Mediterranean  where  Bona- 
psrte's  great  expedition  captured  Malta  and 
Egypt,'  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  conquest  of 
India.  His  schemes  were  thwarted  bv  Nelson'i 
brilliant  victory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  (I 
Aug.  1798)  :  and  the  pressure  of  sea  power  re- 
ceived further  illustration  by  a  severe  check 
adnunistered  to  Bonaparte  at  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  squadron.  Britain  put  forth  great 
efforts  in  India,  where  Wellesley's  capture  of 
Seringapatam  early  in  1799  led  to  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  that  ambitious  ruler,  Tippoo 
Sahib;  and  after  Bonaparte's  secret  departure 
from  ^ypt,  a  British  expedition  under  Aber- 
crombie  and  Hutchinson  finally  compelled  the 
French  army  which  he  left  behind  to  surrender 
(27  Aug,  1801).  Malta  had  fallen  to  the  British 
fleet  in  1800. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^gresuve  conduct  of  the 
French  government  in  Europe  had  enabled  Pitt 
to  form  a  second  coalition  which  swept  the 
French  forces  from  Germany  and  Italy.  An 
Anglo-Russian  force  in  Holland,  however,  fared 
badly  and  finally  had  to  leave  the  90untry  {Oct. 
1799).  At  the  close  of  the  year  Russia  left  the 
coalition.  In  1800  the  allies  lost  ground  ra|»d1y. 
Bonaparte,  virtually  mastef  of  France  after  the 
coup  i'  itat  of  Brumairc  (Nov,  1799),  over- 
threw  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  ( 14  June 
1800)  ;  Moreau  completed  their  disasters  at 
Hohenlinden  in  December,  and  the  Coitrt  of 
Vienna  came  to  terms  with  France  early  in 
1801.  Bonaparte  with  rare  skill  now  prepared 
to  turn  the  tables  against  England  by  effecting 
an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  reviving  the  League 
of  the  Armed  Neutrals.  Again  his  aims  were 
thwarted  by  Nelson,  whose  victory  at  Copen- 
hagen (2  April  1801),  paralyzed  the  league. 
The  assassination  of  the  Tiar  Paul,  and  the 
accession  of  Alexander  T,  facilitated  a  com- 
promise on  maritime  affairs ;  and  the  losses  of 
the  French  in  Egypt  and  Malta  predisposed 
them  to  peace  with  England,  Ultimately  the 
belligerents  came  to  terms  in  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  (27  March  1802),  whereby  England 
agreed  to  restore  all  her  colonial  conquests  to 
France,  Spain  and  Holland  (including  the  Ca[M 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  last-named),  except  Trini- 
dad and  Ceylon,  which  the  Spaniards  and 
Ehitch,  respectively,  ceded  lo  her.  Malta  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  (on 


conditions  which  proved  to  be  unworkable), 
while  Egypt  reverted  to  Turkey. 

In  the  Anglo-French  wars  of  the  I8th  cen- 
tury the  imponance  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  motives  is  increasin^y  apparent  The 
first  two  struggles  originated  in  dynastic  affairs 
relating  to  tbe  then  dominailt  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power;  but  tbe  increasing  solidity  of 
the  European  states  and  the  growth  of  com- 
merce under  conditions  which  were  almost  pro- 
hibitive to  foreigners,  turned  the  gate  of  states- 
men more  and  more  to  the  new  lands  beyond 
the  seas.  Tbe  result  may  be  estimated  by  read- 
ing over  the  causes  and  results  of  die  wars  here 
bnefly  set  forth,  Europe,  after  settling  down 
on  the  foundatJons  laid  in  1713  and  1748,  occu- 
pied less  attention  from  statesmen  at  Loodon 
and  Paris.  The  French  Revolution  brought 
matters  back  Aarply  to  the  old  field  of  delate 
between  the  two  powers  —  the  Netherlands; 
but  when  the  weakness  of  the  coalition  and  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte  made  France  paramount  on 
the  Continent,  tbe  struggle  quickly  became  one 
for  supremacy  in  the  Levant,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  vigor  with  which  he  played 
the  roles  of  Qesar  and  Alexander  the  Great 
would  have  enabled  him  to  wrest  from  Engl^id 
her  world  einpire  had  he  not  been  confronted 
by  Nelson.  Even  so,  the  struggle  between  the 
secular  rivals  ended  in  1802  on  terms  on  the 
whole  favorable  to  France ;  and  it  was  soon 
clear  that  the  first  consul  viewed  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  as  an  oi^rttinity  of  ttrengthiiing 
the  position  of  France  in  Euorpe,  as  well  as  her 
fleet  and  her  colonies,  in  order  to  rcstime  the 
struggle  for  empire  under  conditions  far  more 
favorable  than  Louis  XIV  had  ever  known, 

Bibliompl^,—  For  a  short  account  of  die 
wars  of  the  18th  century,  consult  the  histories 
of  England  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bright,  J.  R  Green 
and  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner;  also  'The  Balance  of 
Power— 1715-89,'  by  A.  Hassall.  The  fullest 
accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the  'History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  by  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky  (6  vols.),  and  the  'History  of  Eng- 
land Since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  \rs  Earl  Stan- 
hope (7  vols.).  Fortescue,  'History  of  the 
British  Army';  Mahan,  Capt.  A,  T.,  'Influence 
of  Sea  Power  Upon  History,*  and  Seeley,  Sir 
J.  R.,  'The  Expansion  of  England,'  very  sug- 
gestively treat  certain  parts  of  the  subject.  Tfie 
chief  monographs  bearing  on  special  topics  are 
Pamell,  Colonel,  <War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion' ;  Wolsdey,  Lord.  'Life  of  Marlborough' 
(incomplete)  ;  Stebbtng,  W.,  'Peterborou^' ; 
Skrine,  F.  H.,  'Fonlenoy' ;  'Chatham,'  by  A, 
von  Ruville  (English  trans.,  3  vols.,  1907).  also 
by  Basil  Williams  (2  vols.,  1913 —  the  best  Life 
of  (Hiatham'),  and  shorter  works  bv  F.  Harri- 
son and  A,  S,  McDowell;  Parkman,  'Montcalm 
and  Wolfe';  Winsor,  J„  'Struggle  in  America* 
between  England  and  France  (IW7-1763) ; 
Wilson,  Sir  C,  'Clive' ;  Lyall,  Sir  A.,  'Warren 
Hastings' ;  Malleson,  C,  B.,  'History  of  the 
French  in  India' ;  CorbeCI,  j„  'England  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,' 

For  the  American  Revolution,  consult  tbe 
'Cambridge  Modem  History'  (Vol,  VII > ;  the 
works  of  John  Fiske,  Bancroft,  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
Sir  G,  O.  Trevolyan  and  H,  Belcher;  and,  for 
the  part  played  by  France  therein,  Balch,  T., 
'The  French  in  America  During  the  War  of 
Independence' ;  Towers,  C  'Lafayette  in  the 
American  RevolutiofL* 
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For  tibe  Ai«1o-Frefich  W«r  of  1795-taa2, 
consult  the  'Guerres  de  la  lUvt^iitioii'  by 
jocnitii,  15  vols. ;  'Caimbridflc  Modern  History' 
(Vol.  Vni)  ;  Alison,  'History  of  Europe' 
{1?89-1815.  12  vols.);  Thiora,  'Histoty  of  the 
French  Revolution' ;  Uajcwell,  Sir  H.,  'Life 
of  the  Doke  of  WellinKton^  (2  vols.) ;  Mahan, 
C^L  A.  T..  'Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  the 
French  Revolution  and  Einpire'  (2  vols.)<  and 
'Life  of  Nelson'  (2  vols.)  ;  BrowninK. 
'Napoleon :  the  Ftrst  Phase* ;  Rose,  J.  H.,  'The 
Life  of  Napoleon  V  (Z  imia.) ;  also  Fonrnier, 
A,  'Napoleon  V  (2  vols.  En^  trans.  1911): 
Fortescue,   'History  of  the  BncUh  Army.' 

J.    HOLLAMD   SatB, 

Author  of  '■Tht  Devtlopmmt  of  tkt  Evroptam 
Naliont,^    'The  Life  of  Napoltott  I,>  etc. 

8.  HISTORY  OF  THB  19TH  CRN- 
TURY.  The  history  of  the  British  people  in 
the  I9th  century  is  dominated  by  three  facts  ot 
tendencies,  themselves  the  outcome  of  its  past 
history  and  its  physical  environment:  (1)  a 
portentous  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources, resulting  from  the  industrial  rcvolti- 
tion.  improved  agriculture,  and  the  colonial  ex- 
pansion of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries;  (2) 
consequent  collisions  or  friction  wilh  other 
growinn  nations,  especially  Imperial  France  and 
Imperial  Germany ;  (3)  a  revolution  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  peace,  attention  to  domestic  reforms 
and  coftimcrciai  expansion  by  pacific  methods. 
These  three  phases  of  national  life  are  closely 
related;  the  first  is  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  18ai  century  of  whose  achievements  — 
scientific  and  mechanical,  military  and  maritime 
—  it  was  the  continuation.  The  second  or  war- 
like movement  oriRinated  in  the  effort  of  an  ex- 
pansive but  insular  people  to  seric  over-seas  the 
material  resources  wanting  at  home,  and 
prompted  the  efforts  associated  with  the  names 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  Dathousie  and 
DufFerin,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Parkes,  Roberts, 
Kitchener  and  Cedl  Rhodes.  The  third  .ten- 
dency, prudential  or  philanthropic  in  its  origin, 
has  as  spokesmen  Fox,  Bentham,  Shaftesbury, 
Peel,  G)bden  and  Gladstone.  The  following 
brief  sketch  is  not  intended  to  be  a  commentary 
on  these  statements;  but  they  may  be  regarded 
as  sign-posts  helping  the  historical  traveler 
Riong  paths  which,  though  far  from  easy,  yet 
frequenth'  run  on  parallel  or  converging  lines. 

The  first  15  years  of  the  century  witnessed 
a  j^enomenal  development  both  of  the  material 
resout^es  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  strife 
with  France  —  both  of  them  well  marked 
features  of  the  previous  years.  In  the  yeats 
1801-lS  the  inventions  of  Watt,  Cartwri^, 
Trevithick  and  George  Stevenson  led  to  an 
enormous  expansion  of  the  factory  system  and 
means  of  locomotion.  But  in  those  same  years 
the  material  resources  of  the  land  were  con- 
sumed in  a  strum^  for  national  exisMnce.  The 
year  1803,  which  saw  the  renewal  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  after  the  brief  truce 
□f  Amiens,  is  marked  bv  the  exhibition  of  Tre- 
vi thick's  first  locomotive.  In  the  year  of 
Waterloo  (1815)  Stevenson  proved  his  Kill- 
ingworth  locomotive  to  be  a  practical  success. 
The  skill  and  expansive  energies  of  man, 
which  went  to  teed  the  flames  of  the  great  war, 
were  ^so  in  large  measure  its  cause.  The  rise 
of  Napoleon  to  absdate  power  in  France  aOA 
his  masterful  interventions  in  neigfaboiing 
State*  (especiaUy  in    the    Ndfaerlands,    where 


Bntish  rulefs  have  never  sufief«d  a  faastUe 
military  power  to  take  root),  his  prc^bitioa  of 
Briitirii  imports,  and  bis  endeavor  to  found  a 
Colonial  Empire  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
Britain  brought  about  the  mif^iest  of  all 
Anglo-French  wars,  that  of  1803-14.  It  is 
wortlQT  of  notice  that  the  influence  of  the  auto- 
crat bcDugbt  back  the  strug^e  from  the  sphere 
of  opinion  to  that  of  material  and  colonial  in- 
terests characteristic  of  the  18ih  centurv.  The 
war  had  *ree  well  marked  staRes.  Toward 
die. close  of  1805  Trafalgar  left  Eni^nd  mis- 
tre«  of  the  seas,  while  AnsIerTiti  made 
Napoleon  master  of  the  Continent.  In  the  next 
two  years  he  strove  to  mass  all  the  continental 
states  against  her  in  a  commercial  war  styled 
the  Continental  System.  Its  pressure  seemed 
Co  be  bringing  England  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
rt^tcy;  but  iti  ISOB  the  revolt  of  Spain  threw 
open  me  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Spanish 
and  Portnguese  colonies  in  America  to  British 
trade.  The  defection  of  Russia  in  1812  ruined 
Napokoo's  prospects,  and  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns (1813-15)  assured  the  triumph  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  overthrow  of  the  great  emperor. 
Her  gains  were  colonial.  Mauritius,  Tobago 
and  Saint  Lucia  were  yielded  up  by  France. 
For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dutch  Guiana 
and  Cura^oa,  conquered  during  the  war,  the 
victor  paid  to  Holland  a  sum  of  £6,000,000. 
Malta,  Heligoland  and  a  protectorate  over  th« 
Ionian  Isles  were  the  sole  acoinsitions  in 
Eiuope  from  a  war  which  added  more  than 
£600,000.000  to  the  national  debt.  The  strain 
had  been  terrible  and  nothing-  but  the  new 
screugth  gained  from  the  "factory  system,  im- 
proved agricnhuTC.  and  the  mastery  of  the  seas, 
could  have  brought  the  conrtry  through.  Pitt, 
*the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm,*  died  in 
1806;  but  his  heirs,  the  Tories,  held  on  to 
sower  until  1830. 

The  burden  of  debt  hung  like  a  millstone 


rotmd  the  neck  of  the  n 
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eration.  In  place  of  an  income  tax  (then 
viewed  as  essentially  a  war  tax)  imposts  wei« 
in  and  after  1815  placed  on  all  possible  articles, 
including  foreign  com.  Demonstrations  and 
riots  -were  the  result;  repressive  measures,  sudi 
as  the  Six  Acts  of  1819,  were  of  no  avail;  and 
the  unpopularity  of  (5eorge  IV  (1820-^0) 
brought  the  monarchy  itself  into  danirer.  Yet 
this  time  of  mahitse  and  political  reaction  was 
not  frtritless.  Caning,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
did  much  to  thwart  the  reactionary  policy  at 
the  monarchs  who  had  framed  toe  Holy 
Alliance,  and  his  encouragement  of  the  Liberals 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Greek  patriots  led  to 
'notable  results  in  the  lives  of  those  peoples,  as 
also  in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
Europe.  (See  Monkoe  Doctrine).  The  aboli- 
tion of  civil  disabilities  afiecting  Nonconform- 
ists in  1828,  and  the  emancipation  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  1829  with  the  reluctant  assent  of 
the  Welttngton  ministry,  showed  that  the  days 
of  privilege  were  over. 

The  event  of  the  next  year  ushered  in  3 
nfew  era.  The  death  of  George  IV  brought  to 
the  throne  his  far  more  popular  brother  Wil- 
liam IV;  and  the  general  election,  held  during 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the 
elder  House  of  Bourbon  in  the  revolution  of 
July  183ft  in  Paris,  led  to  the  return  of  a 
nlBjority  favorable  to  electoral  reform  at  West- 
ntittster.    Aiter  a  long  and  acrid  stnigs^  the 
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Rcfofm  Bill  of  1832  was  paised.  It  enfnn- 
chited  in  all  parliamentary  boroughs  house- 
holders paying  a  rental  of  £10.  also  copyholders 
in  the  counties.  It  disfranchised  a  number  orf 
very  small  boroughs  and  transferred  their  vot- 
ing iJoWer  to  the  new  manufacturinR  towns  and 
districts.  Thus  ihe  influence  exerted  by  the 
second  French  Revolution  on  Enriisb  democracy 
was  far  more  favorable  than  that  o£  the  first 
revolution.  The  anarchy  and  the  wars  result- 
ing from  that  great  upheaval  put  back  tht  cause 
of  parliamentary  reform  in  England  for  50 
years.  The  seeming  success  of  the  second 
revolutidn  (July  1830)  now  added  vigor  to  the 
English  movement  which  had  meanwhile  been 
strengthened  by  the  silent  yet  potent  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  population  and  modes  of 
life  resulting  from  the  industrial  revolution. 
That  change,  ever  working  with  accelerated 
energy,  necessitated  the  transference  of  power 
from  the  old  rural  England  to  the  new  mUnt- 
facturing  England;  and  thanks  to  the  accession 
of  William  IV  in  1830,  and  of  Victoria  ia  183?, 
this  momentous  revolution  took  place  peace- 
fully. While  breaking  the  power  of  the  old 
Toiv  party,  it  rooted  uie  monarchy  more  finnty 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  ensuing  decades  were  times  of  great 
strain  and  atress,  but  they  were  met  firmly  and 
on    the    whole    successfully.    The  wider    sym- 

githies  and  business-  kptitudes  of  the  neiv 
arliament  showed  themselves  in  the  FactoiV 
Act  (1833)  of  Lord  Ashley— afterward  Lord 
Shaftesbury;  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
British  colonies,  for  which  a  sum  of  £20,000,000 
was  voted  as  compeoaation  to  the  owners;  and 
in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  183-(  which 
cut  at  the  roots  o£  the  growinp  evil  of  pau- 
perism. Nevertheless  the  worlong  classes  of 
the  great  towns  weie  in  a  state  sometimes 
bordering  on  sedition,  partly  owing  to  resent- 
ment against  the  Whigs  for  refusing  to  extend 
the  franchise  laid  down  in  1832,  and  sfill  more 
owing  to  the  harsh  administration  of  the  new 
Poor  Law.  Trade  depression,  low  wages,  hi^h 
taxes  and  dear  corn  swelled  tne  volume  of  dis- 
content It  took  form  in  two  well  defined 
movements.  Chartism  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
'League,  which,  beginning  in  the  year  1837,  ran 
a  parallel  and  competitive  course,  and  endad 
in  the  year  1848,  the  former  in  failure,  the  lat- 
ter amidst  almost  complete  success.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  movements  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  following  causes.  The 
Chartists,  (q.v.)  souj^t  to  cure  evils,  which 
sprang  mainly  from  economic  causes,  bj'  purely 
political  means.  The  six  points  of  their  Char- 
ter were  (1)  annual  Parliaments,  (2)  manhood 
suffrage,  (3)  equal  electoral  districts,  (4)  j»y- 
ment  of  members  of  Pariiamcnt,  (S)  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  for  members  of 
Parliament  and  (6>  vote  by  ballot.  This  pro- 
gram (a  revival  of  the  aavanced  Whig  pro- 
gram of  1780)  aimed  at  benefiting  the  work- 
ing classes  through  Parliament.  The  Free 
Traders  sought  to  benefit  them  by  altering  tax- 
ation so  as  to  let  in  free,  or  nearly  free,  the 
necessaries  and  small  comforts  of  life.  Further, 
Chartism  suffered  from  the  * 


Traders  on  the  other  hand  had  excellent  leaders, 
Cobden  and  Bright,  whose  arguments  finally 
brought  over  to  their  side  large  numbers  of  the 


Sir  Robert  Peel. 

This  able  man  had  pieced  together  the  Con- 
servative party  fcom  the  more  malleable  of  the 
fragments  of  the  old  Tory  faction ;  and,  largely 
owing  to  the  failures  of  the  Whigs  in  finance, 
he  came  back  to  power  after  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1841  with  a  strong  and  apparently  homo- 
geneous following.  Hl^  openness  of  mind  soon 
brMight  him  into  collision  with  very  many  of 
his  followers.  He  became  a  Ftce  Trader,  while 
they  remained  Protectionists.  He  soon  came  to 
see  that  the  long  series  of  deficits  could  be 
ended  only  by  recourse  to  direct  taxation ;  and 
in  his  budgets  of  1842  and  1845  he  abolished  or 
greatly  lessened  duties  on  large  numbers  of 
artides,  making  good  the  tcnaporary.  loss  bv  an 
Income  T»x  of  ?d  in  the  £  He  al»  lessened 
the  sliding  bcale  duties  on  foreign  com.'  The 
'result  was  seen  in  improved  trade  and  in  a 
decline  of  pauperism  and  misery.  In  1845-46  the 
Irish  famiite  brougfa  him  to  sacrifice  the  com 
duties  —  a  measure  which  earned  him  un- 
measured abuse  from  Disraeli  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  the. gratitude  of  the  poor  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  Thus  the  working 
classes  gained  their  chief  aims  through  the 
eSorts  of  the  Free  Traders  and  the  legislation 
of  Feel.  Consequently  .  when  the  ccntinenlal 
revolutions  of  the  spruig  of  1848  induced  the 
I^ysical  force  Chartists  to  copy  the  methods 
wluch  had  been  successful  in  Paiis,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  the  resuh  was  a  ludicrous  fiasco,  which 
brought  Chartism  as  an  organized  movement  to 
an  end.  The  spirit  that  had  animated  its  best 
leaders,  namely  a  burning  love  of  freedom  and  a 
passionate  desire  for  the  moral  and  mental  up- 
lifting of  the  working  dasses,  lived  on  in  those 
Radical  parsons,  F.  D-  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kinsley,  in  the  second  founders  of  the  Co- 
operative and  Friendly  Society  movements,  and 
in  the  later  Radicals,  who  by  wbe  methods  soon 
rauned  four  of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter. 
The  same  yearnings  after  ideals  far  other  than 
those  realisable  by  mere  party  strifes  and  sor- 
did commercialism  permeated  much  of  the  best 
work  of  Carlyle  and  of  his  young  disciple 
Kuskin,  and  throbbed  in  the  youthful  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne. 

The  decade  of  the  forties,  marked  by  political 
discontent,  but  dignified  by  ideal  aspirations  in 
all  spheres  —  the  disruption  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  the  Anglican  movement  in  the  church 
of  England  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in 
art.  belong  to  that  momentous  epoch  —  faded 
away  into  a  period  marked  by  ei^iancLng  trade 
and  mental  quiescence.  Gold  discoveries  rail- 
ways, steamships,  these  were  the  cbiei  pre- 
occupation of  mankind;  and  under  their  subtle 
alchemy  democracy  and  idealism  of  all  kinds 
vanished  for  a  time,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  As  often  haiwens  in  these  ex- 
pansive epodis  <which  recur  after  the  intro- 
spective, critical  and  reforming  epochs),  a 
collision  occurred  with  another  growing  power, 
Russia.  The  Crimean  War,  resulted  largiely 
from  the  efforts  of  that  stem  autocrat,  the 
Tsar  Nicholas  I,  to  browbeat  the  Turks,  whose 
political  power  was  then  thought  to  be  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  overland  route  to  India. 
The  hope  entertained  by  the  British  nation  that 
the  Sultan  would  reform  his  government  and 
grant  religious  liberty  soon  proved  to  be  vain; 
and  Engluid  canne  tosee  that  abe  had  cbam- 
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ried  a  moribund  cause.  She  gained  nothing 
the  war;  and  its  first  reverses  did  much  to 
promote  the  ferment  in  native  cirdes  m  India 
which  led  to  the  terrible  mutiny  of  1857. 

Affairs  it)  Europe  soon  engrossed  public 
attention.  In  the  Crimean  War,  Engtand  had 
had  the  alliance  of  Napoleon  III  of  France  and 
of  Victor  Emanuel  II  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. Her  relations  with  the  French  emperor 
speedilT  cooled;  and  complications  in  the  ^ears 
1S58-59  brought  the  two  people  so  near  to  a 
conlict  39  to  fead  to  the  revival  of  the  volunteer 
movement  Far  different  was  the  attitude  oi  the 
nation  toward  the  Italian  movement  for  Ubera- 
tion  and  unity.  The  masterly  statecraft  of  the 
Piedmontese  statesman,  Cavour,  and  the  heroic 
deeds  of  GBribal*  in  southern  It;dy  in  1860 
arouted  the  keenest  intereit.  The  diplomatic 
help  given  by  British  statesmen,  Palmerston 
utd  Lord  John  RuisetL  then  hid  the  bcisis  of 
that  fricnaship  which  has  since  snloiited  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Umled  Kingdom 
of  Italy. 

Amidst  these  exdtcmcDts  Cobden  did  good 
service  by  promoting  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France  on  free  trade  lines, 
(it  hdd  good  for  die  years  1860-70}  and  Glad- 
stone, the  CfaanceltoF  of  the  Exchequer,  by  bit 
budgets  oi  the  early  sixties  succeeded  in  fitf- 
ther  cbeapemng  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  no 
advance  was  made  cm  purely  political  lines, 
lirstly  because  the  influence  of  Palmerston,  the 
Prime  Minister,  barred  the  wqy,  and  secoedly 
because  popular  interest  centred  largely  inthe 
wars  of  that  troubled  period  —  the  American 
Civil  War  (which  at  one  time  portended  a 
strife  between  the  two  kindred  peoples),  the 
Danish  War  of  1864,  and  the  Austro- Prussian 
War  of  1866.  The  end  of  this  last  struggle 
brought  a  lull  which  favored  the  hopes  of  re- 
formers. The  death  of  Palmerston  on  18  Oct 
1865,  had  removed  another  barrier;  for,  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  the  close  of 
1861,  his  influence  in  the  political  world  had 
been  almost  withont  bounds.  Other  causes  now 
helped  lo  turn  attention  to  home  affairs.  The 
cattle  plague  and  the  sharp  financial  crisis  of 
the  year  1865,  the  Fenian  outrages  of  the  next 
year,  and  the  general  state  of  malaise  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  brought  men  once 
more  to  that  critical  or  introspective  mood 
which  is  favorable  to  political  reform,  A  singu- 
lar concatenation  of  events  brought  into  omce 
in  June  1856  a  Conservative  Ministry  headed  by 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  —  into  ofhce  but 
not  into  power,  for  the^  were  face  to  face  with 
a  hostile  majority,  irritated  by   the  recent   re- 

t'ecdon  of  a  moderate  Reform  Bill  championed 
ly  L.ord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  acrobatic  performances 
whereby  Disraeli,  erstwhile  the  denouncer  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  Peel,  foisted  on  his  party 
in  1867  a  measure  tar  more  democratic  than 


was  thenceforth  the  law  of  the  land  for  all 
parliamentary  boroughs.  After  a  short  time  of 
uneasy  balancing,  the  Conservative  Ministry 
was  overthrown  by  the  general  election  of  No- 
vember 1868. 

Democracy  now  came  in  as  with  a  flood. 
The  Gladstone  Ministry  (December  1868  — 
Frf)ruary  1874),  carried  legislative  activity  to 
lengths  never  before  seen  in  England.  The  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  church  (1869) ;  the 
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Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Eleme'ntsry  Edncatioa 
Act  (1870);  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  pui^ 
chase  in  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of  tfae 
Local  Government  Board  (1871);  the  Ballot 
Act  and  Licensing  Act  (1872)  ;  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  (1873>~these  were 
the  ohief  iDeasnres  passed  in  this  period,  whidi 
witnessed  also  the  settlement  of  Ae  Russian 
claims  respecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ala- 
bama claims  uT^ed  by  the  United  States,  In 
ibese  matters,  as  in  the  si^ere  of  foreign 
}lky  geaetslly,  the  Ministry  was  deemed  to 
ve  saciified  British  interests  needlessly. 
The  omDome  of  tfas  feeling,  and  of  the  alnrm 
fdt  bf  many  classes  at  home  whose  interests 
were  injured  or  threatened,  was  seen  in  the 
genenl  election  of  February  1874,  which 
marked  a  shar^  reaction  in  favor  of  Imperial- 
ism  and  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  Disraeli 
(croatod  earl  of  Bea£oas£eld  m  Aiwust  1876) 
came  back  to  power  at  a  time  when  the  Easteni 
Question  entered  on  an  aotte  pluse.  The 
y«vrs  1875-78  were  overshadowed  by  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Turks  on  their  Christian 


Lard  Beaconsfleld's  treatment  of  these  e 


ontbreak  of  wars  in  Zululand  and  Afghanistan 
in  1879  made  the  Ministry  more  and  more  un- 
popular, with  the  result  that  the  election  of 
March  1880  brought  back  Gladstone  to  po-wei 
with  a  large  majority.  His  second  mmistry 
(April  1830— June  1365),  coincided  with  a 
time  of  great  ferment  in  Ireland  and  of  unrest 
abroad,  with  which  he  coped  manfully  but  not 
very  sucocsslully.  Irish  affairs  were  not  settled 
by  his  drastic  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881 ;  his  very- 
large  concessions  to  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1881  and  1884  aroused  a  most  bitter 
feeling  among  loyalists  in  South  Africa  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future  trouble.  British  in- 
.  ...  Egypt  (1882)  was  successful,  but 
unfortunate  corollary  the  despatch  of 
General  Gordon  to  Khartum ;  and  the  dealings 
of  the  Ministry  with  Russia  respecting  the 
Afghan  frontier  at  Penjdeh.  as  also  with  Cier- 
maiiy  respecting  various  colonial  questions  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  were 
marked  neither'  by  foresight  nor  firmness.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disturbances  Gladstone,  with 
characteristic  tenacity,  pushed  through  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1884  and  the  Redistribution  Bill 
of  1885  in  face  of  prolonged  opposition  from 
the  Lords.  The  former  measure  extended 
household  sufFT^ge  to  the  counties;  the  latter 
divided  the  whole  country  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts with  some  approach  to  numerical  eguality. 
The  general  election- of  1885  was  of  smgular 
interest  as  marshaling  the  revivified  forces  of 
Democracy  and  Imperialism.  The  former  won,. 
thanks  to  the  votes  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
agriarttural  laborers;  but  the  triumphant  Lib- 
eral party  was  split  in  twun  by  Gladstone's  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  Land  Sill  (April  1886). 
The  general  election  of  July  1886  rerrersed  the 
decision  arrived  at  18  months  earlier,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  look  office  with  a  Unionist  Ministry 
which  sought  — as  he  phrased  it  —  to  govern 
Ireland  "honestly,  consistently  and  resolutely." 
It  also  passed  the  local  Government  Bill  (1888) 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  (1891)  and 
strengthened  tfae  army  and  navy,  uid  adopt«4 
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a  firmer  toae  on  foreign  aSairs.  in  1892  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  brought  Gladstone  back 
to  power  —  for  the  fouTth  time,— but  in  1894 
be  retired  and  Lord  Rosebery  undertook  to  re- 
constitute the  ministry.  Even  his  versatility 
failed  to  solve  the  difficulties  arising  from  dis- 
.imion  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Libera]  party, 
and  from  the  tension  in  pubhc  opinion  caused  1^ 
massacres  of  Christians  in  Armenia  and  Crete. 
He  resigned  in  1895,  and  the  ensuing  elections 
brought  back  the  Unionists  to  office  with  a  ma- 
joriw  larger  than  had  been  known  since  1832. 
Lord  Salisbury's  new  ministry,  which  included 
tome  Liberal  Unionists,  had  to  grapple  with  a 
succession  of  difficulties  —  the  Venezuelan  af- 
fair, complicated  by  President  Cleveland's  mes- 
sage. Doctor  Jameson's  raid  in  South  Africa, 
complicated  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  famous  tele- 
gram, oppression  and  anarchy  in  Crete  and 
many  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Dervishes  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

To  these  matters  we  cannot  advert.  We  can 
imint  out  here  only  two  chief  facts  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  century  —  the  gradual  ef- 
facement  of  the  old  party  lines,  and  the  curious 
periodicity  in  the  pcMitical  life  of  Great  Britain. 
To  dwell  on  the  latter  of  these,  it  is  clear  that 
the  main  tendency  has  been  toward  democracy 
and  industrial  development  by  peaceful  means  — 
a  tendency  dominant  in  the  periods  1816*1848, 
1866-1874,  1880-1886,  1892-1895,  The  interven- 
ing years  were  marked  either  by  the  quiescence 
which  comes  naturally  after  great  constructive 
efforts,  or  by  the  striving  after  national  security 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  which  re- 
sults inevitably  from  the  insular  position  and 
expansive  force  of  a  virile  people.  The  century 
closed,  as  it  began,  amidst  what  may  be  termed 
the  imperial  impulse,  of  which  industrialism  has 
been  the  unconscious  but  all  powerful  feeder. 
The  era  of  great  production,  coinciding  as  it 
does  with  one  of  militarism  and  protection  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  imposes  on  England 
the  need  of  looking  and  living  beyond  the  seas 
to  an  extent  unimaginable  to  the  men  of  Nel- 
son's generation.  In  this  dualism  o£  her  inter- 
ests, democratic  and  imperial,  lies  the  great 
problem  of  her  political  life  —  a  problem  never 
to  be  solved  but  ever  keeping  her  faculties  tense 
and  keen.  A  word  must  be  said  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Socialism  in  Great  Britain.  It  took 
a  new  start  in  1881  with  the  foundation  of  the 
"Democratic  Federation.*  which  in  1883  became 
openly  Socialistic  Mr.  Henry  George's  book, 
.'Progress  and  Poverty"  (ISSl)  excited  some 
-attention,^  as  did  the  author's  lectures  during  a 
vi$it  to  England  in  1884.  But  neither  his  theo- 
ries on  the  land  nor  the  more  systematic  Social- 
ism of  Karl  Marx  had  a  permanent  eitect  on 
British  workmen,  who,  certainly  up  to  1900,  pre- 
ferred to  act  through  Trade  Unions  and  Co- 
operative Societies  for  their  own  betterment. 
The  Profit  Sharing  Movement  also  brought 
them  into  closer  touch,  and  sympathy  with  many 
employers,  who  adopted  that  system. 
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Besides  thi  text  hooka  on  the  English  history 
of  the  period  writlen  by  Doctor  Bright  and 
Doctor  Gardiner;  there  gre  'History  of  England 
.-- 1800-1815'  and  'History  of  the  ITiirty  Years' 
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J.  K.  Fotheringham ;  Vol.  Xll  (1837-1901)  b>- 
S.  J.  Low.  Also  the  following  biographies: 
'Pitt'  by  Lord  Rosebery  (1  voL)  also  by  J.  H, 
Roae  (2  vols.)  ;  'Life  of  NeUon'  by  Captain 
Uahan  (2  vols.)  ;  'Life  of  Wellington'  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  (2  vols.);  'George  Canning' 
by  H.  W.  V.  Tomperley;  'Petl>  by  J.  R.  Thurs- 
field;  'Ufecrf  Palmerstoa'  (1846-65)  (2  vols.) 
by  Hon.  Evelyn  AsUey;  'Life  of  Lord  John 
Rusidl'  by  Spencer  Walpole  <2  vols) ;  'Life  of 
Cobden'  and  'Life  of  Gladstone'  (3  vols.)  by 
Lord  Morley;  'Life  of  Lord  Granville'  by  Lord 
E.  Fitzmanrice  (2  vols.);  "Life  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill'  by  Winston  Churchill  (2 
vols.)  ;  'Life  of  Disraeli'  by  Monypenny  and 
Buckle;  H.  Paul,  'History  of  Modem  England' 
(to  1895)  (5  vols.)  ;  'Reign  of  Qoeen  Victoria' 
by  T.  H,  Ward;  'John  Bright,'  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  (2  vols.) ;  'Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote,' 
by  Andrew  Lang  (2  vols.)  ;  'The  Cambridge 
Modern  History'    (Vols.  X-XIi). 

J.  Holland  Rose, 
Author  of  'The  Dt9tlopme»t  of  the  EuroPem 
Nations,  1876-1914.' 

9.  THE  POLITICAL  PARTIBB  — TO 
1900.  Party  govertunent  begins,  in  primitive 
society,  with  the  struggle  for  power  the  nature 
of  whirfi  is  determinea  in  each  case  oy  local  and 
tribal  conditions,  and  by  the  influence  of  men 
who  are  or  aspire  to  he  leaders.  At  a  later  stage. 
when  abstract  logic  is  applied  to  questions  of 
policy,  the  parties  begin  to  argue  from  principles; 
they  profess  themselves  friends  of  the  people, 
friends  of  the  better  class,  and  so  forth.  The 
principles  invoked  are  not  scientific  propositions; 
they  are  rather  forms  of  language,  such  as  are 
received  with  favor  in  a  mixed  assembly;  the 
party-leader  uses  them  so  as  to  combine  opin- 
ions and  interests,  to  draw  together  a  workinc; 
majority.  Each  party  borrows  freely  what 
seems  to  be  effective  and  popular  in  the  pro- 
gram of  its  opponents.  Moaerate  men  of  all 
parties  think  very  much  alike ;  they  are  kepi 
apart  by  the  personal  struggle  for  power. 

These  general  truths  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  contest  between  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the 
17th  century.  The  Whigs  were  an  aristocratic 
party,  relying  on  the  nobles,  the  landed  gentry, 
and  the  city  of  London.  "Their  principle  was, 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  r  they  were  determined 
that  the  courts  which  administer  the  taw  and 
the  high  court  of  Parliament  which  makes  the 
law,  should  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  the  king.  Moderate  Tories  did  not 
undervalue  the  law ;  they  argued  that  by  law 
the  king  was  entitled  to  obedience,  and  that  the 
king  then  reigning  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
his  claim.  The  vVTiigs  carried  their  point  in 
1688,  by  bringing  in  a  forei^  king,  William  of 
Orange,  a  capable,  magnanimous  man,  not  less 
firmly  attached  to  his  royal  prerogative  than  ibt 
Stuart  kings  bad  been.  With  the  advent  o£  the 
House  of  Hanover  in  1714.  Whig  principles 
came  once  more  to  the  front;  for  the  nrst 
George  and  his  son  were  Germans;  they  needed 
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an  interpreter  batweea  tbc  ]6ag  uid  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  sUiesman  who  could  muiage  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not,  like  Strafford  or 
Clarendon,  dependent  on  the  support  of  bis 
royal  master.  George  III  on  the  other  hand 
was  a  patriotic  Englishman ;  he  tboughi  himself 
strong  enough  to  choose  hi«  own  ministers  and 
to  throw  oS  the  yoke  of  the  Whig  nobles. 
If  he  had  possessed  the  administrative  talent  of 
Fredrkk  tlie  Great  be  mig^t  have  made  himself 
the  bead  of  the  goTernment  and  set  himself 
above  the  parties.  But  King  George  was  neither 
a  great  statesman  nor  a  great  soldier;  he  relied 
too  much  on  the  smaller  arts  oE  political  man- 
ageineat;  and  in  the  middle  of  bis  long  reign  be 
came  under'tbe  influence  of  a  minister  whose 
commanding  character  excluded  the  king  from 
the  personal  conduct  of  national  business.  It  is 
to  Pitt  ihat  wc  owe  the  outline  oi  our  modern 
constitution.  At  Windsor  he  whb  the  servant  of 
the  Crown,  arguing,  often  in  vain,  against  the 
cbstitute  purpose  of  his  master.  In  the  cabinet 
he  was  himself  master;  he  chose  his  colleagues, 
and  dismissed  than  when  tbey  opposed  his  pol- 
icy. In  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  still 
an  aristocratic  body,  his  ascendency  was  never 
seriously  disputed,  and  he  filled  the  House  of 
Lords  with  peers  of  his  own  creation.  So  it 
was  that  Pitt,  by  birth  and  training  a  Whig,  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  new  Tory  party. 

Pitt's  opiliions  were  those  of  an  othcia!  Lib- 
eral. He  wished  to  reform  the' electoral  system, 
to  remove  religious  disabilities,  to  relax  the 
rigor  of  laws  which  prevented  the  expansion  of 
trade.  But  the  fates  had  imposed  upon  him  the 
task  of  steering  the  ship  of  State  through  a 
period  of  wars  and  revolutions  :  the  work  of  re- 
form was  postjwned  to  the  necessities  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  When  the  great  min- 
ister died,  his  unfinished  schemes  fell  into  the 
hand)  of  men  with  whom  postponement  was  a 
settled  habit.  During  the  long  Tory  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Liverpool  there  was,  in  prin- 
dple,  but  little  difference  between  the  parties. 
The  middle  classes  were  impatient,  and  some 
of  them  joined  the  workingmen  in  declaring 
that  neither  of  the  aristocratic  parlies  could  be 
trusted.  These  independent  men  called  them- 
selves radical  reformers,  and  ihey  sympathized 
witti  the  aspirations  of  democracy  in  America, 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  a  Whig  com- 
promise; it  failed  lo  satisf;^  the  Radicals,  but 
It  gave  them  a  foothold  which  they  never  lost 
It  was  indeed  the  first  attempt  to  apply  abstract 
principles  lo  the  English  constitution,  and  it 
started  a  momentous  process  of  ehatige.  Tra- 
dition was  dethroned,  and  the  old  party  names 
had  become  unpopular.  The  Whigs  began  to 
call  themselves  Liberals^  a  name  which  some  of 
them  declined,  because  it  suggested  humauitarn 
tendeucies  with  which  they  were  not  in  sym- 
pathy. Macaulav,  for  example,  would  not  call 
himself  a  Liberal,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  in 
favor  of  "war,  church  establishments,  and  hang- 
ing.* The  Tories  in  their  turn  became  Con- 
servatives: they  accepted  the  results  of  1832,  but 
deprecated  any  further  change  in  fundamental 
institutions.  The  Radicals  of  that  day  were 
middle-class  men,  disciples  of  Bcntham;  they 
stood  for  cheap  govenunent,  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  individualism.  Socialism  made  its  ap- 
peal to  the  tmenfraochised  laborers,  but  as  yet 
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without   much    visible    success.    The    Factory 

Acts,  for  example,  were  carried  by  Tory  human- 
itarians, against  the  opposition  of  Radical  manu- 
facturers. Free  trade,  when  it  came,  was  the 
work  of  a  Conservative  administration;  the 
Liberals  approved;  the  older  Whigs,  like  Lord 
Melbourne,  thot^ht  that  Peel  had  betrayed  the 
landed  interest.  Lord  Derby,  a  hereditary 
Whig,  was  carried  over  to  the  conservative 
Tories  by  his  fears  for  the  Church  and  his  dis- 
IDk  of  free  trade. 

The  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  half-cen- 
tury after  the  first  Reform  Act  are  summed  up 
in  the  careers  of  two  men  who  were  to  lake  a 
leading  part  in  the  transition  to  democraqr. 
Disraeli  entered  life  as  a  Radical;  he  was  al- 
ways hostile  to  the  Whig  oligarchy.  His  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Tories;  his  father,  a  quiet 
scholar,  had  taught  him  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  to  rc^rd  the  old  nobility  as 
the  true  leaders  of  the  people.  If  Fed  had 
given  him  office,  he  might  have  become  an 
orthodox  Conservative;  but  the  leaders  of  that 
party  had  no  {dace  for  an  able  ^ew,  who  lacked 
the  pnblic  school  and  university  stamp.  Dis- 
raeli took  his  revenge  by  attacking  Peel  and  his 
free-trade  policy;  his  merciless  wit  gave  him 
the  ascendency,  even  with  men  who  still  dis- 
trusted him ;  he  ^ned  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  in  alliance  with  him  began  the  con- 
struction of  what  was  really  a  new  party,  the 
parly  of  Tory  democracy.  In  1867  the  new 
Tories  took  iheir  famous  "leap  in  the  dat1c»  by 
establishing  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  crushing  Liberal 
victory;  but  in  1874  the  forces  of  Tory  demo- 
C^BCy  were  strong  enough  to  place  their  leaders 
in  power.  Six  years  later  the  pendulum  swung 
back  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  more  supreme. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  died  in  the  moment  of 
defeat,  but  his  genius  presides  over  the  party 
which  he  formed,  and  profoundly  affects  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  He  never  concealed  his 
belief  that  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  espe- 
cially foreign  affairs,  must  be  left  to  sovereigns 
and  statesmen.  At  the  same  time  he  was  al- 
ways in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
workingmen.  He  was  the  only  public  man  of 
his  generation  who  perceived  that  Benthamite 
Liberalism  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be- 
come unpopular,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for 
that  modified  socialism  which  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted creed  of  both  parties.  And  again  he 
perceived  that  Eng;lishmen,  without  (Hstinction 
of  class,  are  conscious  of  their  position  as  an 
imperial  power,  and  determined  to  maintain  it 
Disraeli  himself,  in  his  earlier  days,  had  taken 
the  narrower  views  of  England's  responsibility 
to  India  and  the  coTonies:  his  later  speeches  are 
full  of  the  sentiment  of  empire.  Englishmen 
are  all  (to  some  extent)  socialists  now;  and  are 
all   (in  one  sense  or  another)  imperialists. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  career  as  the  rising 
hope  of  Oxlotd  Toryism.  He  was  honeally 
afraid  of  Radicalism ;  he  distrusted  the  Whi^; 
the  mission  of  the  Tory  party  was  to  "main- 
tain truth"  by  supporting  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land At  the  age  of  30  he  published  his  book 
on  'The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church' — a  noble  vindication  of  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  society,  pledged  to  maintain  her 
coni^ict  with  sin  and  selfishness,  a  society  to 
which  the  support  of  the  «tate  is  not  eseential. 
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but  Biay,  under  proper  conditions,  be  nseful. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  ttie  state  that  Glad- 
stone argiied  for  (he  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Qiurch.  His  argument  was  coldly 
received;  rtie  qualified  approval  of  Peel,  the 
scornful  criticism  of  Macaulay,  began  to  work 
a  change  in  Gladstone's  political  mind.  No 
criticism  touched  his  ideal;  bul  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world  the  ideal  was,  perhaps,  un- 
attainable. If  Whigs  and  Conservatives  were 
aually  unable  to  rise  to  his  conception  of  the 
lurcn,  if  the  price  of  establishment  was  to  be 
BObordinatton  to  the  state,  what  then?  The 
Church,  to  preserve  her  freedom  and  purity, 
might  withdraw  from  the  alliance,  surrendering 
those  of  her  privileges  which  miffht  be  found 
inconsistent  with  abstract  political  justice. 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
book,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  discussing  the  possible 
advantan^s  of  disestablishment. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  was  not  pleased  to  see  an 
able  ^ung  part>;  man  so  preoccupied  with 
ecclesiastical  questions.  He  drew  Gladstone  into 
hik  ministry,  placed  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  worked  him  very  hard.  In  the  transition 
Id  free  trade,  master  and  pupil  moved  steadily 
together.  While  Peel  was  leader  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Gladstone's  party  connection; 
when  that  gtuding  influence  was  removed  he 
was  carried  about  by  various  kinds  of  doctrine. 
Though  more  than  half  a  Liberal,  he  was  still 
afraid  of  Radicalism.  He  approved  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  passive  resistance  to  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  but  this  was  his  only  link  of 
sympathy  with  the  coming  leader  of  the  Liberal 

Sirty.  There  was  much  agreement  between 
Udstone  and  Lord  Derby;  both  were  Oxford 
Tories  and  devoted  Churchmen;  but  by  this 
time  Lord  Derby  was  identified  with  Disraeli, 
and  the  Peelites  would  not  serve  under  the  man 
who  had  planted  so  many  barbed  arrows  in  the 
sensitive  spirit  of  their  chief.  After  long  hesi- 
tation, Mr,  Gladstone  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Liberals.  In  June  1859  he  supported  Lord 
Derby  in  a  critical  division ;  10  days  later  he 
took  office  under  Lord  Palmerston, 

,  As  a  member  of  a  Liberal  government,  Glad- 
stone stood  committed  to  parliamentary  reform. 
His  Whig  colleagues  discovered  with  alarm  that 
this  lale  convert  was  not  merely  a  reformer;  he 
was  a  democrat.  He  declared,  from  the  Treas- 
ury bench,  that  the  laboring  class  had  a  moral 
right  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  constitu- 
tion. There  was  now  only  one  link  between  the 
Liberal  champion  and  the  Toryism  of  his  j'ooth ; 
he  was  still  member  for  the  University  oi 
Oxford.  That  link  was  severed  when  the  Uni- 
versity rejected  him  in  1865,  Mr,  Gladstone 
appealed  to  the  people  of  Lancashire,  and  en- 
tered on  the  firs!  of  those  oratorical  campaigns 
which  were  to  change  the  face  of  &iglish 
politics. 

The  franchise  question  was  settled,  for  a 
lime  by  the  Tories  m  1867,  and  the  popular  vote 
of  1368  was  a  personal  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
With  a  wide  and  varied  electorate,  and  many 
interests  competing  for  notice,  the  people  are 
easily  persuaded  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  one 
man,  who,  like  General  Jackson,  "acts  always 
for  the  good  of  the  country,"  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  leader  of  opposition,  if  he  knows 
his  business,  has  his  rival  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
is  the  men  in  power  who  have  to  make  terms 
with  foreign  governments  and  to  protect  the 


national  purse;  however  well'thtv  io,  it  {s 
always  easy  to  show  that  they  might  have  done 
belter,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities,  and  in  1873  the  tide  of  Liberal 
success  was  ebbing  rapidlJ^  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
alarmed,  and  he  would  fain  have  made  his  de- 
feat on  die  Irish  University  question  an  excuse 
for  bringing  his  opponents  into  office.  Disradi 
saw  the  snare  and  avoided  it,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  tactics  was  Justified  by  the  Cooserrative 
victory  of  18?4.  As  a  leader  of  opposition, 
Mr,  Gladstone  disregarded  what  were  then  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  conviaitions  of  party  lifd  H« 
retired  from  responsible  leadership;  returned 
to  the  field  just  at  the  moment  when  bis  acticm 
was  most  likely  to  embarrass  his'  snccesson; 
and  finally  presented  himself  to  the  country  as 
a  candidate  for  power.  In  the  election  of  1860 
hb  success  was  complete,  and  the  death  of 
Lord  Beacoosfield  left  Inm  without  a  personal 
rival.  But  once  more  the-  tide  ebbed  as  rapi^ 
as  it  had  risen.  In  a  few  years  it  bccuoe  evi- 
dent that  die  Libert  party  was  hoipelessly 
divided  on  three  issues  ot  cardidalimportance — 
disestablishment  of  tlie  Chtircfa.  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  and  the  scheme  of  modoAed  social- 
ism advocated  by  Mr,  Chatnberlaifl.  Old  badgei 
and  cries  were  out  of  date.  Hr.  Pamelt  was 
forming  an  Irish  party,  so  severely  disopUoed 
that  no  member  of  it  could  break  away  or  dis- 
obey orders.  For  a  few  eventful  montb»  there 
was  also  a  fourth  party,  a  small  band  of  Toriec 
who  obstructed  tneir  own  leaders,  addrwsed 
themselves  in  a  democratic  spirit  to  the  con- 
servative rank  and  61e  and  made  themselves  so 
strong  that  in  1885  Lord  Salisbiuy,  was  com- 
peliea  to  take  them  into  partnership. 

At  the  general  election  of  188S  Mr.  Glad- 
stone endeavored  to  keep  his  parly  undivided 
by  postponing  all  troublesome  questions.  He 
did  not  declare  against  Home  Rule,  but  he 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowinaMr,  Pamdt 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  This  was  his 
reason  for  asking  the  coimtry  to  give  the  Lib- 
erals a  majority  large  enottgh  to  make  them 
independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  In  the  event, 
parties  were  so  distributed  that  the  Cohserva- 
tives   and    Pamelliles,    if   combined,   would   be 

aual  or  superior  in  number  to  the  Liberals, 
r.  Gladstone  accepted  Home  Rule.  It  would 
be  quite  unfair  to  represent  his  conversion  as 
a  bid  for  power  and  nothing  more.  The  argu- 
bolh  for  Home  Rule  was  a  strong  one,  and 
both  the  great  parties  were  studying  it  in  a 
practical  spirit.  But  with  all  his  vast  experi- 
ence of  anairs,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  subject  to 
illusions.  He  believed  that  the  Irish  demand, 
as  presented  by  him  to  the  electors  of  Englano 
ana  Scotland,  would  prove  to  be  irresistible.  In 
this  belief  he  cashiered  those  of  his  supporters 
who  refused  (o  follow,  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  rejected  his  proposals,  he  hurried  on 
3  'penal  dissolution*  and  went  again  to  the 
country.  The  "classes,"  he  said,  were  against 
him ;  he  appealed  to  the  "masses,'  The  masses 
responded  oy  placing  the  Unionist's  in  power. 

In  the  Pariiament  of  1886-92  the  Liberal 
Unionists  occupied  a  position  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Peelites  in  1850,  They  wete 
stronger  in  ability  than  either  of  the  great 
parties;  they  sat  on  the  Libera!  benches  and 
co-operaled  steadly  with  the  Conservatives. 
Lord  Salisbury  in  office  did  himself  no  dis- 
credit; but  he  had  to  make  himself  respo    "'" 
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for  unpopular  measures.  The  Crimes  Act  of 
18W  was  in  itself  a  moderate  measure,  but  it 
was  a  deep  disappointment  to  many  who  had 
begun  to  hope  that  Ireland  might  be  sovemcd 
without  repressive  legislation.  A  good  many 
independent  Liberals  fell  quietly  into  line  witii 
th«r  old  party;  (he  swing  of  the  pendulum  was 
felt.  In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime 
Minister  for  the  fourth  time,  and  entered 
buoyantly  on  the  task  of  framing  a  second 
scheme  of  Home  Rule.  When  file  scheme  ap- 
peared his  party  saw  plainly  that  it  was  not  an 
improvement  on  the  bill  of  1886.  Discipline 
was  maintained;  the  bill  of  1893  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  it  was 
darkly  intimated  that  the  House  of  Lords  must 
accept  it  or  take  (he  conscmiences.  The  Lords 
rejected  the  bill  by  a  very  large  loajority.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  at  the  end  of  his  physical  re- 
eources;  he  was  followed  by  I-ord  Rosebery, 
who,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  succeed 
where  the  old  leader  had  failed.  The  election 
of  1895  vindicated  the  shrewd  forecast  of  the 
Lords  and  restored  Lord  Salisbury  (o  office. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Liberal  Unionists 
were  identified  with  the  Conservatives;  but  in 
consenting  to  share  the  spoils  of  victory  they 
did  not  withdraw  the  Liberal  or  Radical 
opinicMts  which  they  had  professed.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, for  example,  did  not  withdraw  Ms 
objection  to  church  establishments;  but  he  could 
not.  of  course,  give  effect  to  his  opinion  so  long 
as  he  retained  tiis  connection  with  the  Unionist 

Srty,  which  is  plec^ed,  as  a  party,  to  the  de- 
nse of  two  established  Churches.  On  that 
cjiHstion  no  difficulty  arose,  but,  at  the  height  of 
its  sBCcoss^  the  party  was  broken  up  by  the  tarifl 
controversy  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  at- 
tack on  *on&-sided  free  trade"  in  1903.  As  con- 
ceived by  its  author,  the  plan  of  modified 
pmtection  had  two  aspects,  socialist  and  im- 
perialiet.  It  aimed  at  securing  constant  employ- 
ment for  the  British  workinffman,  and  at 
consolidating  home  interests  with  those  of  the 
colonies  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs.  The 
plan  was  advocated  in  a  series  of  speeches 
which  could  hardly  be  excelled  for  clearness 
and  force ;  but  the  electors  ware  not  convinced. 
in  January  1906  (he  fiscal  <iueB(ion  held  the 
field;  and  free  tiade  carried  all  before  it.  The 
Unionist  party  was  left  in  a  helpless  minority; 
its  leaders  found  comfort  in  recalling  the  prece- 
dents of  1841,  1874  and  1686  — the  years  in 
which  the  Conservative  party  recovered  its 
ground  after  an  apparently  crushing  defeat. 

The  new  government  was  supported  by  the 
Whig  Liberals  and  by  the  Radicals,  who  cotn- 
bine  Manchester  (free  trade)  doctrines  with 
modified  socialism  as  best  they  can.  In  former 
Parliaments,  Labor  members  were  few,  and 
Toted  with  ^e  liberals.  They  still  prefer  Ltb- 
erala  to  Unionists,  but  their  support  is  given  in 
return  for  concessions  which  put  a  strain  on  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet  On  Irish 
questions,  the  Nationalists  voted  with  govern- 
ment, on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stones policv  would  be  revived  at  an  early  date ; 
but  where  Catholic  schools  are  concerned  that 
role  is  hostile  to  (he  educational  policy  which 
commends  itself  to  most  Liberals.  The  Union- 
ist opposition  was  seriously  embarrassed  by 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  free  trade. 
Amid  these  currents  and  cross-currents  the 
leader  had  to  steer  the  best  course  he  could. 


We  still  defer  to  the  notion  that  there  are  nfo 

Sat  parties  in  the  state;  but  the  House  of 
tnmons  has  in  fact  become  a  collection  of 
groups,  like  the  Reichstag  or  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Thomas  RAtficn.  - 
Author  of  'Elementary  PoHtics*  etc;  Member 

of  Coiincit  of  India,  J909-13. 

10.  THE  POLITICAL  PASTIES  1906-U. 
With  the  accession  of  the  IllampbeU- Banner- 
man  (q.v.)  administration  in  January  1906,  the 
Liberty  Party  returned  to  power  after  nearly 
20  years'  political  eiu.\t.  Excepting  for  two 
short  spells  of  one  year  and  (wo  years  the  Con>- 
servatives,  joined  by  the  Liberal  Unionists,  had 
been  in  power  since  1886.  The  so-called  "khaki 
election"  of  1900  had  kept  the  Unionisia  in 
office  to  carry  on  the  South  African  War,  to 
which  most  of  the  Radicals  and  Laborites  were 
bitterly  opposed.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury 
had  resigned  in  1902  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  who  carried 
on  the  goverunent  till  December,  1903,  when 
he  in  tuni  resigned  with  his  cabinet.  Rent 
asunder  over  the  fiscal  or  'tarifl  reform"  quev  , 
tion,  the  Unionist  party  was  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  "senile  decay"  and  the  coun(r3f  wss 
only  too  williog  ''to  give  the  other  side  a 
chance."  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Baiaicrman  catte 
in  with  an  overwhelming  mafority.  The  Liberals 
captured  379  seats  out  of  the  total  of  670;  the 
Unionists  only  had  157,  In  addition,  the  gov- 
crirnient  had  at  their  disposal  the  votes  of  51 
labor  members  and  83  Irish  Nationalists. 
Though  a  pronounced  Home  Ruler,  the  new 
Premier  did  not  touch  the  thorny  problem  of 
Irish  separation  during  his  tenure  of  oBiot. 
The  two  previous  Libera)  administrations  had 
been  shattered  on  that  rock.  He  introduced 
several  hi^ily  contentious  measures  which  were 

Eorap^ly  killed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet 
s  brief  adtninistration  (he  died  in  190B)  was 
marked  by  some  daring  and  really  useful  acts 
of  legislation;  he  settled  a  very  old  controversy 
of  many  years'  standing  by  passing  the  De- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  Act  in  the  teeth  of  fierce 
clerical  opposition ;  he  introduced  a  court  of 
criminal  appeal  —  a  much-needed  measure; 
created  a  public  trustee;  a  system  of  probation 
for  juvenile  and  first  offenders ;  a  protective 
patents  act,  and  a  merchant  siiipping  act.  The 
Liberals  undoubtedly  possessed  a  set  of  brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  leatkrs  in  Mr.  Asqaith,  Mi. 
David  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Haidane,  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Morle^  and  Mr.  Birrell.  Beyond  offering  de- 
structive criticism  the  feeble  opposition  could 
exert  a  very  limited  influence  over  what  they 
called  the  "socialistic  orgy»  of  the  Radicals,  a 
generic  title  applied  to  the  heterogeneous  par^ 
then  in  power.  Mr,  Asquith  succeeded  to  the 
the  premiership  shortly  before  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Banner  man.  Opinion  differed 
httle  about  Mr.  Asquith:  a  cool,  clever,  strong 
and  determined  man  possessing  little  imagina- 
tion and  no  illusions.  His  predecessor  had 
held  '  the  party  and  its  allies  together  with 
amiable  tact ;  Mr.  Asquith  dominated  by  sheer 
force  of  a  commanding  personality.  He  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  Cnancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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King:dom.  In  1900  the  latter  had  had  to  adopt 
the  disguise  of  a  policeman  to  escape  from  tlie 
threatened  violence  of  an  infuriated  mob  in 
Birmingham.  Also  a  convinced  Home  Ruler, 
Mr.  Asquith  realized  the  futility  of  introducing 
any  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  while 
the  Lords  possessed  the  povver  of  the  veto.  He 
at  once  opened  a  campaign  to  deprive  the  Lords 
of  that  power.  Needless  to  say,  he  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  whole  Liberal,  Labor  and 
Nationalist  members,  and  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists.  The  two  latter  parties,  now  fully 
united,  forced  a.  general  election  in  January 
1910,  when  the  government's  big  majority  melted 
away;  from  513  it  fell  to  124  all  told.  The  Irish 
Nationalists  and  the  labor  parties  now  had  the 
government  in  their  power ;  nor  did  thev  fail 
to  press  their  demands.  The  bill  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  (see  article  II  Parliament)  was  in- 
troduced in  April  1910.  Numerous  conferences 
on  the  subject  between  representatives  of  both 
houses  failed  to  produce  an  agreement,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  again  appealed  to  the  electorate  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  that  his  majority  rose  by  only  two ; 
the  same  number  of  Liberals  were- returned  as 
Unionists,  namely,  272,  and  the  government  was 
now  entirely  dependent  for  its  existence  upon 
the  Irish  and  labor  votes.  The  Parliament 
Act  Bill  was  reintroduced  in  February  1911  and 

tiBssed  by  the  Lords,  and  the  road  to  Home  Rule 
ay  open.  As  the  *Osborne  iud^iment,*  upheld 
by  the  highest  court,  had  deprived  the  trade 
unions  of  the  right  to  pay  the  salaries  of  labor 
members  in  Parliament,  every  private  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  voted  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum.  The  Unionists  vehemently 
opposed  the  measure,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  never  accepted  the  payment.  Bv  this 
means  were  the  Liberals,  Laborites  and  Irish 
Nationalists  welded  into  one  party  pledged  to 
mutual  support.  Profiting  by  the  example  of 
thdr  opponents,  those  Liberals  who  seceded 
from  their  party  over  the  Home  Rule  splits  of 
1886  and  1893,  and  retained  the  title  of  "Liberal 
Unionists*  though  acting  always  in  accord  with 
the  conservatives,  have  since  gone  over  entirely 
to  the  latter  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Hence 
the  two  parties  were  simply  styled  'Unionists," 
i.e.,  pletf^ed  to  maintain  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Home  Rule  was 
definitely  passed  in  1914,  but  its  operation  was 
postponed  pending  the  duration  of  the  war. 
See  Ikelahd. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  look  the 
British  public  and  politicians  wholly  by  sur- 
prise. Entirely  absorbed  in  their  internal  — 
and  internecine  —  aSairs  and  parly  quarrels, 
thev   had    failed    to    observe    the   war   clouds 

gthering  on  the  horizon.  Only  a  few  days  he- 
re the  storm  broke  the  king  had  told  the 
warring  factions  summoned  to  Buckingham 
Palace  that  the  'cry  of  civil  war"  was  "on 
the  lips  of  the  most  responsible  and  sober- 
minded  of  my  people."  No  sooner,  however, 
than  the  European  situation  assumed  a  serious 
aspect,  the  Unionist  opposition  displayed  a 
ma^animous  sentiment  of  patriotism  by  de- 
claring their  whole-hearted  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  face  of  possible  perils  from 
without,  an  altitude  entirely  contrary  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Liberals  over  the  South  African 
"  war  in  1899,  when  the  Unionists  were  in  power. 


Part^  strife  and  cdticiun  ditap[>eared  as  try 
magic  in  August  1914:  the  Premier's  motions 

for  a  vote  ol  credit  for  £100,000,000  for  war 
purposes  and  for  the  immediate  addition  of 
500,000  men  to  the  army  were  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  6  Aug.  1914  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  With  equal  promptness  and 
unanimity  both  Houses  of  Parliament  passed 
through  all  their  stages  a  series  of  emergen^ 
acts  01  Parliament,  the  most  imporUnt  of  which 
was  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  The  life 
of  a  Parliament  having  been  reduced  from  seven 
years  to  five  years  by  the  Act  of  1911,  a  general 
election  was  consequently  due  in  1915,  but  was 
postponed  owin^  to  the  war.  As  a  substitute 
a  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed  in  May  1915 
and  nine  Unionists  were  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet  of  22.  The  ntunber  was  raised  to  10 
in  August  1916  by  the  appointment  of  a  Union- 
ist (Mr.  H.  E.  Duke)  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland  in  succession  to  Mr.  Birrell,  a  Liberal. 
The  Coalition  Ministry  collapsed  unexpectedly 
on  6  Dec.  1916.  Mr.  Asquith  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  formed  a 
special  cabinet  of  five  members  for  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Cabinet 
was  composed  of  two  Liberals  and  three  Con- 
servatives (Unionists),  In  November  1917  the 
War  Cabinet  was  reconstituted  by  the  addition 
of  two  members,  one  being  the  Boer  general, 
Jan  C.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  two  liistoric  political 
parties  of  Great  Britain.  The  Liberals  or 
"Whigs,'  as  they  were  formerly  called,  have 
always  been  strong  on  domestic  affairs  and 
social  legislation.  While  they  were  generally 
weak  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs, 
they  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  setting 
the  people  by  the  cars  and  promoting  class 
antagonism  by  raising  inflammable  issues. 
Measures  such  as  churdi  disestablishment,  edu- 
cation bills,  licensing,  socialistic  taxation,  etc., 
generally  formed  the  main  planks  m  their  i)lat- 
form.  Idealistic  and  frequently  impractical. 
they  were  opposed,  on  principle,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  'bloated  armaments'  and  sought  by 
all  means  to  keep  expenditure  on  die  navy  and 
army  as  low  as  possible.  The  Conservatives  or 
"Tories,"  on  the  other  hand,  invariat^  pur- 
sued a  strong^if  sometimes  mistaken — foreign 
policy  and  believed  in  the  efficiency  of  an  over- 
whelmingly strong  navy.  In  legislation  they 
generally  left  the  people,  as  well  as  cttablished 
systems,  customs  and  laws  as  murii  as  pos- 
sible alone.  Since  about  1906  there  has  grown 
up  among  the  British  people  an  increasing  dis- 
content with  regard  to  the  party  system.  Many 
public  men  and  journals  have  coiidemaed  it  as 
a  "farce,"  a  "make-believe*  and  a  'hollow 
sham,"  and  a  general  opinion  was  entertained 
that  the  end  of  the  European  War  wonld  im- 
doubtedly  herald  some  revolutionary  changes 
in  British  politics. 

Henu  F.  Kleim, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amerieatia. 

11.  PARLIAMENT.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment has  its  roots  deep  in  the  p»st.  It  has 
legislated  continuously  fox  a  period  of  more 
than  600  years,  a  record  unapproached  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  been  developed 
by  successive  stages  from  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings.    Mtidi  of 
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its  ceremonial  dates  from  Plantagenet  times. 
The  foundations  of  this  procedure  are  imbedded 
in  Eliiabethan  journals.  It  hotds  its  sittings 
in  a  royal  palace,  which,  though  for  the  most 
part  modem  in  its  structure,  is  venerable  in  its 
aBsociarions.  The  new  palace  yard,  through 
which  members  Of  the  House  of  Commons 
hurry  to  their  daily  duties,  is  the  yard  of  the 
new  palace  which  WilHam  Rufus  built,  and 
which  is  still  represented  by  Westminster  Hall. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  Parliament  which 
can  be  adequately  described  without  long  his- 
torical explanations.  The  present  form  of 
Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses  of 
legislature,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century. 

Parliament  consists  of  the  King,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  as 
described  in  the  enaeting  formula  of  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the 
Commons.  These  are  not  as  is  often,  but 
erroneously,  supposed,  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.  The  clergy,  who  once  counred  as  a 
separate  estate  from  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
have  long  ceased  to  do  so.  The- two  arch- 
bishops (Canterbury  and  York)  and  24  bishops 
sit,  as  Lords  Spiritual,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  inferior  clergi^  are  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation, merged  in  the  laity,  and  represented 
in  the  Commons.  An  image  of  the  full  Parha- 
ment,  as  it  existed  in  Plantagenet  times,  may 
still  be  seen  when  the  king  in  person  iormally 
opens  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
The  king  sits  on  his  throne,  attended  by  his 
great  officers  of  slate.  The  benches  of  the 
House  of  Lords  are  occupied  by  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  by  the  peeresses. 
The  judges,  summoned  as  attendants,  sit  on 
their  woolsacks  in  the  middle.  The  Commons, 
as  beseems  their  humbler  station,  find  such 
room  as  they  can,  in  or  about  the  bar,  with  their 
speaker  at  their  head. 

The  king,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  minis- 
lers,  summons,  prorogues  and  dissolves  Parlia- 
ment. He  communicates  with  the  two  Houses 
by  speech  from  the  throne,  commission,  mes- 
sage and  otherwise.  He  gives  his  assent  to 
bills  by  commission.  Bnt  he  does  not  take  part 
in,  or  attend,  the  deliberations  of  either  House. 
Since  Charles  I  attempted  to  arrest  the  five 
members  no  king  or  queen  has  been  seen  in- 
side the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  11  sought 
amusement  in  listeningto  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  his  example  has  not  been  followed. 

The  House  of  Lords  consisted  in  March  1918 
of  ^2  members,  including  three  princes  of  the 
Blood  Royal  —  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Albany;  2 
arcbbishops,  21  dukes,  29  marquesses,  128  earls, 
57  viscounts,  24  bishops,  384  barons,  16  Scot- 
tish and  28  Irish  representative  peers.  There 
are,  besides,  19  neeresses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  4  Scottish  peeresses  in  their  own 
right  and  19  Scottish  and  S7  Irish  peers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  peerage 
are  elected  by  their  peers,  Scottish  peers  for 
each  Parliament,  Irish  peers  for  Kfe.  But  many 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  also 
peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  sit  as  such. 
Of  the  barons  a  few  hold  life  peerages,  as  bdng, 
or  having  been,  Lords  of  appeal;  the  other 
Lordt  Temporal  hold  hereditary  peen^s. 


The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670 
members,  461  for  England,  34  for  Wales.  72 
for  Scotland  and  103  for  Ireland.  Single-mem- 
ber constituencies  are  the  general  rule,  but  in  a 
few  cases  one  constituency  returns  two  mem- 
bers. Every  male  householder  who  has  resided 
in  his  constituency  for  a  year,  and  has  paid  or 
compounded  for  his  rates,  is  entitled  to  be  reg- 
istered, and,  when  registered,  to  vote  as  a  par- 
liamentary elector  for  that  constituency.  This 
is  the  most  general  franchise,  but  there  are 
others,  including  the  occupation  of  lodgings 
rented  at  ^10  a  year,  and  the  ownership  or 
occupation  of  land  or  buildings  of  a  certain 
value.  Eight  universities  return  nine  members 
elected  by  their  graduates.  (Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
(6  Feb.  1918),  to  take  efiect  at  the  first  subse- 
quent general  election,  31  new  boroughs  are  to 
be  created  and  44  old  ones  exlingui^ed.  The 
number  of  members  will  be  increased  by  37, 
making  a  total  of  707,  provided  there  is  no 
withdrawal  or  diminution  of  the  Irish  represen- 
tatives in  the  interval.  The  basis  of  represen- 
tation is  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  every 
70,000  of  the  population  in  Great  Britain  and 
one  for  every  43,000  in  Ireland,  The  residen- 
tial qualification  for  voters  is  reduced  to  six 
months.  The  register  will  receive  8,000,000 
new  voters,  of  whom  6,000,000  arc  women, 
voting  for  the  first  time  in  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  new  register 
will  contain  16,000,000  voters,  or  one  in  every 
three  of  the  population.}  Subject  to  dis(|ual- 
ifications  arising  from  peerage,  holding 
of  office,  bankruptcy,  and  conviction  of 
treason  or  felony,  every  British  subject 
who  is  of  fuil  age  is  eligible  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  Scotland  is  not  eligible,  but  a 
peer  of  Ireland  is  eligible  for  any  but  an  Irish 
seat.  For  instance  Lord  Palmerston  was  an 
Irish  peer.  Where  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  described  as  a  lord,  he  is  either 
an  Irish  peer,  or,  more  frequently,  a  commoner 
holding  a  courlcsy  title  as  son  of  a  peer.  In 
the  latter  case  the  baptismal  name  is  used,  e,g,. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecilia  son  of  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury.  Members  of  the  permanent  civil 
service,  and  most  judges,  are  ineligible.  AU 
cleteymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  are  disqualified. 

The  evidence  of  election  is  the  return  sent 
to  the  Crown  office  by  the  returning  officer  at 
the  election.  If  the  validity  of  an  election  is 
disputed,  the  question  is  tried  and  decided  by 
election  judges  appointed  by,  and  from  among 
members  of  the  High  Court.  A  member  must, 
before  sitting  or  voting  as  such,  except  in  the 
election  of  speaker,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  make  an  affirmation  to  the  same  effect. 

The  chief  alterations  in  the  electoral  law 
which  took  place  in  the  19lh  centuiy  were  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  which  abolished  pocket 
boroughs  and  enfranchised  the  middle  classes; 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  which,  by  establishing 
household  suffrage  and  introducing  the  lodger 
franchise  in  boroue:hs  enfranchised  the  urban 
workingman;  the  Ballot  Act,  1872,  which  in- 
troduced secret  voting;  the  Reform  Act  of 
1884,  which  enfranchised  the  rural  laborer  by 
extending  household  franchise  to  the  counties; 
and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,w)ucb 
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made  single  member  constituencies  the  Eeaeral 
rule,  and  raised  the  number  of  seats  lo  wO.  As 
stated  above,  37  seals  are  added  by  the  Act 
of  191& 

The  (wo  Houses  hold  their  sittings  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  which  is  appropriated 
to  their  use  and  lo  the  use  of  the  ofBces  con- 
nected with  them.  The  chambers  in  which  they 
sit  are  so  placed  that,  if  the  intervening  doors 
are  open,  the  King's  throne  at  Ihe  south  end 
o£  ihe  House  of  Lords  is  visible  from  the 
spraker's  chair  at  the  north  end  of  the  House 
o£  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  does 
not  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Saint  Stephen's 
chapel,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1834,  but  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan,  and  does 
not  provide  sitting  accommoda.tion,  in  the  body 
of  the  House,  for  more  than  about  300  out  of 
the  670  members.  For  discomfort  of 
crowding  there  is  some  compensation  in  case 
of  hearing. 

The  accident  that  the  House  of  Commons 
sits  in  a  narrow  room,  with  benches  facing 
each  other,  and  not.  like  most  Continental  legis- 
latures, in  a  sera i-circ\i tar  space,  with  seats 
arranged  like  those  of  a  theatre,  makes  for  the 
two  party  system,  and  against  groups  shading 
into  each  otner. 

The  duration  of  a  Parliament  was  limited  by 
the  Septennial  Act  of  George  the  First's  reign 
lo  seven  years,  but  its  existence  was  always 
terminated  by  dissolution  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  The  Parliament  Act  of  I9U 
reduced  the  maximum  duration  to  five  years. 
This  measure  was  introduced  bv  the  Liberal 
government  in  April  1910.  The  royal  proclama- 
tion which  dissolves  one  Parliament  always 
summons  another. 

There  are,  or  may  be,  several  sessions  of  the 
same  Pailiamenl.  A  session  is  terminaied  by 
prorogation,  which  is  an  act  of  the  Crown,  done 
on  the  advice  of  Ministers.  The  business  of 
each  session  begins  with  a  King's  speech,  which 
announces  its  program,  and  ends  with  another 
King's  speech,  which  reviews  its  proceedings. 
Each  House  has  the  power  of  adjourning  its 
silting  from  time  to  time.  Thus  it  adjourns 
from  day  to  day,  and  always  adjourns  for  a 
short  recess  at  Easter  and  .Whitsuntide.  The 
two  Houses  usually  meet  in  February  and  sit 
till  some  lime  in  Au^st,  but  sometimes  hold 
a  late  autunm  silting  after  an  autumn  recess. 
The  time  of  mcctinR  is  practically  fixed  by 
the  financial  year,  which  ends  on  31  March, 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  financial  year  can- 
not well  be  got  ready  before  February,  and 
there  is  certain  financial  business  which  must 


Chancellor  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  salaried  Lord  Chairman 
of  Committees.  The  House  has  a  permanent 
clerical  staff  with  the  Oerk  of  the  Parliament  at 
its  head.  The  Gentleman-llsher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  who  has  a  Yeoman-Usher  lo  assist  him, 
summons  the  Commons  when  their  attendance 
is  required  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  per- 
forms certain  other  functions  mostly  cere- 
monial. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
elected  hy  the  House  from  among  its  own 
members  for  each  Parliament.  He  is  the  rep- 
ive  and  spokesman  of  the  House  in  its 
e  capacity  (whence  his  name) ;  he  pre- 


sarily  a  parly  man  representing  a  constituency, 
he  is  independent  of  party,  and  his  tenure  of 
office  is  not  affected  by  a  change  of  ministry. 
His  powers  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Ihe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has 
an  official  residence,  besides  his  salary  ($25,000). 
He  is  assisted  by  a  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  take  the 
chair  at  meetings  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  (there  are  temporary  chairmen  also) 
and  who  can  take  the  speaker's  place  as  deputy 
speaker  during  his  temporary  absence.  These 
are  the  only  members  of  the  House  who  receive 
salaries  as  officials  of  the  House. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  of  Comntoni  is  the 
head  of  its  clerical  staff.  The  sergeant- al- 
arms sees  to  the  maintMiance  of  order  within 
the  precincts  and  to  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  House,  and,  as  housekeeper,  locrfes  after 
its  domestic  stafl  and  arrangements. 

The  law  of  Parliament  consists  of  the  rights, 
usages,  practice  and  regulations  of  each  House. 
It  may  be  classified,  from  a  BenUiamic  point  of 
view,  as  a  substantive  law  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  an  adjective  law  of  procedure;  or, 
again,  as  an  unwritten  customary  law  to  be 
gathered  from  precedents  and  decisions,  and 
an  enacted  law  to  be  found  in  orders  of  the 
Houses.  The  substantive  law  would  include 
the  rules  which  govern  the  rights  of  each 
House,  or  of  the  individual  members  of  each 
House,  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  the 
Crownj  to  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  to  individuals  and  bodies 
outside  Parliament. 

The  privileges  which  are  formally  claimed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  through  its  speaker 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament,  bulked 
large  in  the  17th  century  controversies  between 
the  King  and  Parliament,  and  were  much  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Commons  of  the  18th  century, 
but  in  the  20tb  century  have  retired  into  the 
background.  The  cases  in  which  a  member  of 
Parliament,  as  such,  can  claim  any  exceptional 
privilege  or  immunity  are  now  few  and  rare. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  not  only  a  branch  of 
the  legislature  but  the  ultimate  Court  of  Ap> 
peal  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  (Aopeals  from  the  colonies  and  de~ 
pendencies  and  ecclesiastical  and  certain  other 
appeals  lie  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council).  It  performs  its  judicial  func- 
tions exclusively  through  those  of  its  members 
who  hold  or  have  held  high  judicial  offices.  It 
holds  its  judicial  sittings  in  the  morning,  and 
can  sit  judicially  when  the  le^slature  is  not 
sKting.  For  legislative  and  general  business, 
its  sittings  begin  at  4.15  in  the  afternoon  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  of  long  duration.  The  cases 
in  which  they  extend  over  the  dinner  hour  are 
exceptional.  It  does  not  sit  on  Wednesday  or 
Saturday. 

The  House  of  Commons,  when  in  session, 
sits  from  2.45  to  11  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  and  from  12  to  5  on  Fri- 
day. It  begins  with  uncontentious  private  bills 
and  other  formal  business.  Questions  to  Min- 
isters (which  are  not  put  on  Fridays),  occupy 
or  may  occupy  the  time  till  3.45.  As  soon  as 
questions  have  been  disposed  of,  the  public 
business  of  the  day  begins.    Opposed  business 
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special  ■exempted*  class,  or  unless  Ae  «kven 
oclock  rule  is  suspended. 

The  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
three-fold,  legulative,  financial,  critical.  It 
makes  laws  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  of  the  Crown.  It  impofies  taxes 
and  appropriates  revenue,  fij;  means  of  ques- 
tions and  discnssioDS.  il  criticizes  and  controls 
the  action  of  the  executive. 

While  a  project  of  law  is  before  either  of 
the  two  Houses  it  is  called  a  tnU.  When  it  has 
received  the  royal  assent  it  is  oiled  an  acL 
A  bill  may  be  introduced  into  either  House 
by  a  member  of  thai  House.  When  it  has  been 
ictroduced,  it  is  read  a  first  time  and  is  printed 
by  order  of  the  House.  The  stage  of  first 
reading  is  formal.  On  the  second  reading- 
questions  of  principle  are  discussed.  If  the 
second  reading  is  affirmed,  the  bill  goes  to  a 
committee,  which,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
either  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  one 
of  the  standing  committees  on  bills,  or  a  select 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  special  order  it 
goes,  under  the  existing  orders,  to  a  committee 
of  the  whok  House. 

A  committee  o£  the  whole  House  b  really 
the  House  itself  sitting  in  a  less  formal  man- 
ner, presided  over  by  a  chairman  at  the  table, 
the  speaker's  chair  betntf  vacant,  and  freed 
from  some  of  the  restrictions  which  attach  to 
proceedings  when  the  speaker  is  in  the  chair. 

The  standing  committees  on  hills,  of  which 
there  are  at  present^  two,  are  constituted  by  the 
committee  of  selection,  and  are  intended  to  be 
microcosms  of  the  whole  House.  Eadi  of  them 
consists  of  not  less  than  60  memben,  and  the 
quorum  of  each  is  20. 

A  select  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
House,  and  its  members  are  nominated  hy  the 
House  itself,  or,  in  some  cases,  either  wholly 
or  partially  by  the  committee  of  selection. 
The  nomination  of  members  by  the  House  is 
made  in  pursuance  of  arrangnnenis  between 
the  "whips"  of  toe  several  parties.  There  may 
be  joint  select  committees  of  the  two  Houses. 
When  a  bill  has  gone  to  a  select  committee,  it 
must  subsequently  pass  through  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  hut  this  is  not  a  case  with  a 
bill  sent  to  a  standing  committee. 

At  the  committee  stage  a  bill  is  gone  through 
clause  by  clause,  and  amendments  are  pro- 
pose^ discussed,  and,  IE  agreed  to,  made  in  the 
bill.  When  the  consideration  of  a  bill  in  com- 
mittee is  concluded,  it  is  reported  to  the  House, 
■with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  case  nuiy 
be.  On  consideration  of  the  report,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  making  further  amendments. 

The  next  stage  is  the  third  reading.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  this  is  the  final  stage,  and 
only  verbal  amendments  can  be  proposed.  In 
ihe  House  of  Lords  substantial  amendments 
can  be  moved  at  this  stage,  and  also  on  the 
subsequent  Question,  not  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons  'that  this  bill  do  pass.' 

When  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  either 
House  it  is  sent  by  message  to  the  other  House 
to  pass  through  its  several  stages  there.  If 
the  second  House  amends  a  bill  thus  sent  to  it, 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  originating 
House  in  the  amendments.  Should  the  two 
Houses  differ,  amendments  and  counter  amend- 
ments pass  to  and  fro  until  an  agreement  is 
arrived  at.  Until  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  ■ 
if  no  agreement   could  be  arranged,   the  bill 
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dropped.    If  a  public  b 

or    withdrawn    m    the   course   ui    «    scsiion,    n 

lapsed  at  the  end  of  that  session. 

The  Parliament  Act,  however,  introduced 
some  profound  modifications  in  constitutional 
procedure  and  parliamentary  practice.  These 
ciianKca  are  explained  in  the  next  article. 

The  final  st^ie  of  a  bill  is  the  royal  assent, 
which  is  given,  by  commissioo,  in  the  House  ox 
Lords,  in  the  presence  of  represetitativei  of 
both  Houaei.  As  the  king  can  only  act  on  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers,  who  presumably  com- 
mand a  majority  in  one  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
royal  assent  to  a  hill  is  now  g^ven  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  last  instance  of  refusal  was  iti 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  pntdtc  bills, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  alter  the  general  law,' 
and  private  bills,  the  object  of  which  is  to  alter 
the  law  relating  to  some  particular  locality, 
or  to  confer  ri^ts  on  or  rriieve  from  liability 
some  particular  person  or  bo&f  of  persons. 
The  procedure  on  private  bills  differs  materJ-' 
ally  from  that  on  public  bills,  and  is  governed 
by  a  different  set  of  standing  orders. 

Every  private  bill  goes,  after  second  read- 
ing, to  a  small  committee,  before  whom,  if  the 
bill  is  opposed,  witnesses  are  called  and  counsel 
heard.  The  proceedings  before  these  com- 
mittees are  quasi-judicial  in  their  nam  re. 
Many  things  which  used  to  be  done  by  private 
bills,  are  now  done  by  provisional  orders,  which 
arc  made  by  a  public  department,  after  local 
enquiry,  and  when  made,  are  confirmed  by 
provisional  order  confirmation  bills,  to  whirh 
they  are  scheduled,  Sometimes,  to  prevent 
hardships,  the  proceedings  on  a  private  bill  are 
continued,  by  special  order,  to  another  session. 

The  right  of  granting  money  in  Parliament , 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  assents  to,  and  could  re- 
ject, a  grant  of  money,  but  cannot  initiate  or 
titer  a  grant.  The  Parliament  Act  (q.v.)  de- 
prived the  Lords  of  all  powers  to  interfere  with 
money  bills. 

The  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grazit  or  raise  money  is  subject  to  two  import- 


cannot  impose  or  increase  a  tax  unless  the  lax  , 
or  its  increase  is  declared  by  the  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  Crown  to  be  necessary  for  Ihe 

The  demand  by  the  Crown  for  the  grant  of 
monej;  for  the  service  of  each  financial  year  is 
made  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session.  As  soon  as  practicable 
afterward  estimates  are  presented  to  the  House 
showing  the  amount  which  will  be  required  for 
the  public  service.  Supplementary  financial 
estimates. for  the  current  financial  year  an;  also, 
if  necessary,  presented  The  onUnary  annual 
estimates  are  presented  in  three  partw  or  divi-  ■ 
sions,  each  comprising  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  public  service,  namely,  the  navy,  the 
army  and  the  dvil  service.  Each  estimate  con- 
tains first  an  estimate  of  the  total  grant  thereby 
demanded,  and,  then,  a  statement  of  the  detailed 
expenditure  under  each  grant,  divided  into  sub- 
heads  or  items.  For  the  purpose  of  considering 
these  estimates,  and  voting  the  money  reiiuired. 
the  House  resolves  itself,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  into  a  committee  of  the  wnole 
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House,  which  is  called  the  commiKee  o£  supply. 
Not  less  than  20  days  must  be  allotted  in  each 
session  ior  the  sittings  of  this  committee.  Votes 
which  have  not  been  previously  considered  and 
disposed  of  by  the  committee  are  passed  en  bloc 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  When  the  resolutions 
for  the  votes  have  been  passed  by  the  committee 
they  are  reported  to  and  confirmed  (technically 
"afjreed  to")  b/  resolution  of  the  House.  Reso- 
lutions authorizing  the  grant,  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  of  the  money  required  to  make  good 
the  supply  voted  in  committee  of  supply,  are 
passed  by  another  committee  of  the  whole 
HoDse,  called  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  are  also  confirmed  by  resolutions  of  the 
House.  And  these  resolutions  are  Enally  con- 
firtned  tv  one  or  more  Acts  of  Parliament  called 
Consoti^ted  Fund  Acts,  and  by  the  annual  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  is  passed  when  the  supply 
for  the  year  has  been  disposed  of.  Before  the 
end  of  each  financial  year  a  vote  on  account  is 
always  necessary  to  supply  the  current  expenses 
of  the  civil  service  during  the  next  financial 
year,  and,  for  a  limilar  reason,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  must  also  be  voted  for  the 
navy  and  army,  in  whose  case  there  is  greater 
facility  for  transferring  money  provUionally 
from  one  vote  to  another.  A  Consolidated  Fund 
Act  confirming  these  votes  must  also  be  passed 
before  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  i.e.,  before 
March  31.  It  follows  from  the  principles  laid 
down  above,  that  the  committee  of  supply  and 
the  House  can  reduce,  hut  cannot  increase,  a 
grant  asked  for  by  the  estimates.    Nor  can  ihcj 

Once  a  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  committee  of  ways  and  means,  makes  his 
annual  budget  statement,  reviewing  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  past  financial  year,  esti- 
mating the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
next  financial  year,  and  proposing  such  increase's 
or  remissions  of  taxation  as  are  iti  his  opinion 
required  for,  or  justified  by,  the  position. 
These  proposals  are  embodied  in  resolutions 
which,  when  passed  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  agreed  to  b^  the  House,  are 
confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parhament,  called  the 
Finance  Act  of  the  year.  Here  again  the  House 
and  its  committee  can  dissent  from,  or_  reduce, 
a  proposed  tax,  but  cannot  impose  or  increase 
a  tax. 

Under  the  Cabinet  system  the  executive  gcv- 
emment  is  dependent  on  the  support  of  Par- 
liament, and,  in  particular,  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  king  appoints  a  Prime  Minister 
who  can  command  a  majority  in  that  House. 
The  Prime  Minister  selects  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  holders  of  minor  political  of- 
fices, from  among  those  of  his  followers  who 
have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  seats  in  one  of  the 
two  Houses,  The  Ministry  as  a  whole,  and 
each  Minister  separately,  is  responsible 'to  Par- 
liament, and  particularly  to  the  House  thnt  sup- 
plies the  money  without  which  government  can- 
not be  carried  on,  H  a  Ministry  cannot  retain 
the  confidence  of  .that  House  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter must  cither  resign  or  appeal  to  the  country 
by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 

The  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
the  executive  government  can  be  exercised, 
not  only  by  withholding  assent  to  the  lepsla- 
tive  and  financial  proposals  of  the  government, 
but  in  various  other  ways.  Thus  it  can  obtain 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 


by  means  of  questions  and  of  orders 
for  the  production  of  documents. 

Any  member  has  the  riglit  to  address  a 
question  to  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  being 
also  a  member  of  the  House,  about  the  puUic 
affairs  with  which  he  is  offidaliy  connected,  or 
~  matter  of  administration  for  which  he  i: 


fac_ 

limit  the  right  to  ask  questions  s 
fine  them  to  this  object.  Except  in  special 
cases,  notice  of  any  such  question  must  appear 
on  the  notice  paper  at  least  one  day  before  the 
answer  is  to  be  given.  Jf  a  member  wishes 
his  question  to  be  answered  oralfy,  he  marks  it 
with  an  asterisk,  and  a  time  is  set  apart  at  the 
beginning   of    eadi    afternoon    sitting   for    the 


tory  answer  may,  if  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
urgency  and  importance,  give  rise  to  a  motion 
for  adjournment,  so  as  to  provide  opportunity 
for  distussion  at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

The  Honse  can,  on  the  motion  of  any  mem- 
ber, obtain  returns  supplying  such  information 
on  matters  of  public  importance  as  is  obtain' 
able  through  departments  of  the  government. 
A  motion  for  a  return  may  be  opposed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  such  as  that  the  dis- 
closure of  the  information  sought  is  not  for 
the  public  interest,  or  that  its  supply  would  in- 
volve unreasonable  labor  and  expense,  but  much 
information  thus  sought  is  periodically  supplied 
in  the  form  of  "unopposed  returns.'  The  gov- 
ernment can  also,  and  frequently  does,  on  its 
own  initiative,  lay  papers  before  the  House. 
Such  papers  are  known  as  "Command  Papers.* 
These  returns  and  papers,  together  with  the  re- 
turns presented  in  pursuance  of  directions  con- 
tained in  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Reports 
of  Parliamentary  Committees  and  of  Royal 
Commissions,  make  up  the  formidable  mass  of 
official  literature  popularly  known  as  *B)tie 
Books." 

But  the  principal  opportunity  for  critidsins 
the  administrative  action  of  the  government  js 
afforded  by  the  discussions  in  committee  of 
supply,  for  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  a 
minimum  number  of  days  must  be  set  aside  in 
each  session.  On  the  old  principle  that  redress 
of  grievances  should  precede  the  gt^nt  of 
supply,  the  action  of  each  Minister  and  of  the 
departments  and  officers  over  whom  he  has 
control,  can  be  discussed  on  the  vote  for  the 
branch  of  expenditure  concerned  As  has  been 
seen,  the  House  can  reduce  but  cannot  increase 
expenditure  proposed  by  the  Crown,  and  there- 
fore any  complaint  made  in  committee  of  sup- 
ply must  be  based  on  a  motion  for  reduction  of 
a  vote,  even,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  though 
it  be  a  complaint  of  insufficient  expenditure. 
Other  opportunities  for  criticising^  the  action  of 
the  goverrmenl  and  raising  Questions  of  public 
policy  are  supplied  by  the  debate,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session,  on  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  by  debate  on  mo- 
tions which  must  be  made  when  the  House  first 
goes  into  committee  of  supply  on  the  navy, 
army  and  civil  service  estimates  respectively,  by 
the  evening  sittings  appropriated  to  the  discus- 
sion of  private  members'  motions,  by  the  second 
and  third  reading  stages  of  the  Qmsolidaied 
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Fund  Bills  and  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  by 
ihe  motions  which  have  to  be  made  (or  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  < 


A  full  account  of  parliamentary  procedure 
would  be  impossible  here.  Some  points  have 
been  touched  on  above,  a  few  others  may  be 
briefly  noted. 

Each  House  has  power  to  make  its  own 
orders,  supplementing  or  modi  Eying  its  cus- 
tomary rules  of  practice.  A  stanoing  order 
continues  in  force  until  repealed.  Other  orders 
may  be  made  tor  a  particular  session,  for  a 
more  limited   period,   or    for   a  partici^ar   oc- 


a  point  of  order,  by  the  speaker, 
mittee,  by  the  chairman. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  government 
business  has  precedence  at  most  sittings,  and 
Thursdays  are  usually  devoted  to  committee 
of  snppfy.  Private  members'  bills  have  prec- 
edence on  Fridays,  and  private  members' 
motions  have  precedence,  during  part  of  the 
session,  between  8.15  and  11  on  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 

The  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  is  44^  in- 
cluding the  speaker  or  chairman.  (In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  quorum  is  3). 

A  matter  requiring  the  decision  of  the 
House  or  of  a  committee  is  decided  by  means 
of  a  question  put  from  the  chair  on  a  motion 
proposed  by  a  member. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  or  di^nnan 
as  to  the  decision  of  a  question  is  challenged, 
he  allows  two  minutes  to  elapse,  in  order  to 
enable    members   to   assemble,   and   then   puts 


right  and  the  'noes'  to  the  left,  and  appoints 
two  tellers  for  each.  The  'ayes'  and  'noes' 
then  pass  throu^ih  their  respective  division  lob- 
"■-—    --1  each  side  of  the  House,  their  names 


result  at  the  table  of  the  House; 

If  a  debate  on  a  question  is  tmduly  pro- 
tracted, it  can  be  terminated  by  means  of  what 
is  called  the  closure,  the  procedure  on  which  is 
as  follows :  A  member  rising  in  his  place  may 
claim  to  move  "That  the  question  be  now  put,» 
and,  unless  it  appears  to  the  chair  that  the 
motion  is  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  House, 
this  preliminary^  question  must  be  put  forth- 
with, and,  if  it  is  carried,  the  main  question  is 
put  forthwith  and  decided  without  amendment 
or  debate.  But  a  motion  for  the  closure  can- 
not be  carried  unless  it  appears  on  a  division 
that  not  less  than  100  memtiers  voted  in  the 
majority  in  its  support.  The  result  is  to  leave 
to  the  chair  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  closure  should,  with  pro- 
priety, be  granted. 

The  speaker  and  chairman  are  also  clothed 
with  ^wers  for  checking  irrelevance,  prolixity, 
repetttton  and  obstrTiction,  for  preventing  the 
abuse  of  dilatory  motions,  and  for  maintaining 
order  and  decorum.  If  a  member  is  guilty  of 
grossly  disorderly  conduct,  the  speaker  or  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
can  ordar  him.  to  withdraw  from  the  House. 
vec.  13—14 


sistently  and  wilfully  obstructing  its  business, 
he  can  be  "named*  (or  the  offence  by  the 
speaker  or  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  the  House  can,  on  motion 
made,  make  an  order  suspending  him  from  the 
service  of  the  House  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
Orders  of  this  kind,  when  made  by  the  House, 
or  by  the  speaker  or  chairman,  are  enforced  if 
necessary  by  the  sergeant-at-arros  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  required.  In  the  case  of 
grave  disorder  arising  in  the  House,  the  speaker 
may,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  adjourn  the 
House  without  question  put,  or  suspend  the 

The  Parliament  at  Westminster  is  not  only 
the  oldest,  but  the  mother  of  all  existing  Par- 
liaments. Those  who  framed  the  constitution 
of  ite  United  States  took  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  their  model,  but  studied  it  through  the 
spectacles  of  Montesquieu,  and  thus  brought 
about  that  separation  between  the  executive 
and  the  lemslative  powers  which  makes  such 
an  essentia  difference  between  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  the  American  Congress. 
English  parliamentary  procedure  has  made  the 
lour  of  the  world.  The  rules  adopted  by  the 
French  assembly  after  the  Restoration  were 
based  on  a  sketch  of  English  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure supplied  to  Mirabeau  by  Dumont.  The 
influence  of  Eneiish  practice,  derived  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  mediimi  of  France,  can  be 
traced  in  the  procedure  of  all  Continental  legis- 
latures. Thomas  Jefferson,  when  President  of 
the  United  States,  drew  up  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress a  manual  consisting  largely  of  extracts 
from  English  parliamentary  precedents,  and 
Jefferson's  Manual  is  still  an  authoritative  work. 
Every  legislature  of  a  British  colony  conforms 
to  the  rules,  forms,  usages  and  practices  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  locally  modified.  Of  all  parlia- 
mentary institutions  throughout  the  world  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  remains  the  arche- 
type. 
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the  Law  and  Usage  ot  Parliament*  0>«w  ed., 
London  1912),  and  'Parliamentary  Practice* 
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Speaker  (1901)  ;  Bagehot  (Walter)  'The  Eng- 
lish Constitution'  (new  ed.,-  1913)  ;  Anson  (Sir 
William)  'Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitu- 
tion' (Part  I,  Parliament,  4th  ed..  London 
1907)  ;  Dicey,  <The  Law  ot  the  Constitution' ; 
Todd,  Alpheus,  'Parliamentary  Government  in 
England'  (2d -ed.,  1887-89,  out  of  print);  Do, 
abridged  and  revised  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
(London  1892,  a  very  useful  abridgement  of 
Todd's  work) ;  Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay,  'Legis- 
lative Methods  and  Forms'  (Oxford  1901) ; 
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'The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United 
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(<^inbri<tee  19Q3).  The  fullest  historical  ac- 
count of  English  Parhamentary  procedure  is  to 
be  found  in  Redlich  'Recht  uitd  Technik  des 
Englischen  Parliamentarismus'  (Leipzig  1905). 
For  documents  illustrating  the  aeveloptnent  of 
Parliamentary  institutions  consult  Stubbs  'Se- 
lect Charters,  Etc' ;  Prothero,  'Select  Statutes, 
Etc.';  Gardiner,  S.  R.,  'The  Constitutional 
Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution'  (Ox- 
ford 1877). 

COURTENAY  ILBEXT, 

Clerk  of  tht  House  of  Commons;  author  of 
'Parhamenl,'  '  The  Mechanics  of  Law 
Making.' 
12.  PARLIAMENT  ACT,  19U.  This  im- 
portant measure  was  introduced  by  the  Asquith 
administration  in  April  1910,  with  a  threefold 
object:  (1)  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords  by 
substituting:  a  popular  or  representative  basis 
for  the  hereditary  one  then  (and  still)  existing; 
(,2)  to  restrict  the  vetoing  powers  of  the  Lords 
in  regard  to  money  and  other  bills ;  and  (3) 
to  reduce  the  hfe  of  a  Parliament  from  seven 
lo  five  years.  Though  the  entire  measure  be- 
came law,  no  step  had  been  taken  up  to  1918 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Chamber; 
the  two  other  provisions  are  in  force.  The 
measure  was  forced  through  the  House  of 
Commons  on  15  May  1911,  after  a  series  of 
stormy  debates  lasting  23  days,  thus  bringing 
to  a  close  the  historic  struggle  which  had  raged 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  18 
months.     See  Political  Parties. 

The  act  provided  (1)  that  if  a  money  bill, 
having  been  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  is  not  passed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  without  amendment  within  one  month 
after  being  so  sent  up,  the  bill  shall  become  law. 
notwithstanding  that  the  Lords  have  withhcM 
their  consent.  It  was  left  to  the  speaker  to 
decide  what  is  or  is  not  a  money  bill,  and  his 
certificate  to  that  effect  must  accompany  the 
bill  on  its  journey  to  the  Lords;  (2)  if  any  bill 
Other  than  a  money  bill  is  passed  by  the  House 

(whether  of  the  same  Parliament  or  not),  and 
is  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  each  of  those  ses- 
sions, it  shall  become  an  act  of  Parliament  on 
its  third  rejection.  This  provision,  however, 
does  not  take  effect  unless  two  years  have 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  and  the  third  passing»in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
does  not  pass  any  such  bill  without  amendment, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected  unless  the 
amendment  meets  with  the  approval  of  both 
Houses.  It  will  he  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
Parliament  act  not  merely  "restricted*  the  veto 
of   the  House  of  Lords,  but   rehioved   it   alto- 


.  legislative  proposal  without  being  able 
make  any  alterations  or  amendments  unless  the 
other  House  agrees  to  accept  ihem.  The  House 
of  Lords  being  at  all  times  overwhelmingly  con- 
servative, it  had  long  been  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance of  Liberal  administrations  tnat  their  legis- 
lative measures  sutTered  far  more  severely  than 
did  those  of  the  Conservative  or  Unionist 
party,  when  in  power,  at  the  "revising"  hands 
of  the  Lords,  After  weeks  or  months  of  fierce 
Parliamentary  fighting,  the  Liberals  had   fre- 


quently carried  some  highly  contentious  Irill 
through  a  third  reading  in  the  Commons  only 
to  see  it  "thrown  out'  or  extinguished  by  the 
Lords  in  a  few  minutes.  The  Parliament  act 
removed  that  obstacle  with  one  bold  stroke. 

A  cotmnittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
legislative  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  re- 
formed Second  (Thamber,  and  the  best  mode  of 
adjusting  differences  between  the  two  Houses. 
Henri  F.  Kleik, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

13.  CROWN  AND  CABINET.  The  crown 
is  a  chattel,  and  is  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
But  the  genius  of  the  British  race,  strivia^  un- 
consciously toward  the  expression  of  national 
unity  and  permanence,  has  come  to  personify 


independently  of  the  lives  of  kings  and  queens. 
The  materials  of  which  the  crown  is  composed 
will  outlast  the  lives  of  many  rulers.  Whilst 
they  are  mortal,  is  it  not,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
immortal  ? 

The  late  Dr.  Hearnpointed  out.  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  entitled  'The  (Jovemment  of  Eng- 
land,' that,  in  spite  of  the  progress  toward 
democracy  of  the  19th  century,  the  British  Con- 
stitution remained,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  mon- 
archy. Not  only  is  it  still  true  that,  as  regards 
all  foreign  communities,  the  empire  is  repre- 
sented by  the  monarch  alone,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  gross  breach  of  political  etiquette  for  any 


community,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  ii 
ternal  act  of  State  —  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial  —  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  In 
the  dominions  beyond  the  narrow  seas,  is  done 
in  the  name  of  the  monarch,  and  that  no  such 
act  can  be  ultra  vires.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  British  conception  of  State  sovereignty  that 
the  monarch  is  incapable  of  committing  legal 
wrong. 

This  apparently  Oriental  dogma  is,  however, 
balanced  by  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine, 
that  for  every  political  act  of  the  monarch  there 
is  an  appropriate  agent,  and  that  such  agent  acts 
at  his  peril.  In  some  cases,  the  peril  is  remote 
and  uncertain;  in  others  it  is  prompt  and  defi- 
nite. The  Parhament  which  advises  bad  legis- 
lation is  amenable  only  to  the  judgment  of  the 
electors  expressed  at  the  polls.  The  judge  who 
abuses  his  office,  though  lie  may  be  dismissed 
by  the  monarch  for  actual  illegality,  is  amen- 
able, so  far  as  the  citizen  is  concerned,  only  to 
the  vote  of  Parliament.  But  the  executive 
official  who  breaks  the  law  is  liable  to  an  action 
in  the  ordinary  courts  by  the  humblest  citizen 
whom  he  has  injured;  and  his  plea  of  "superior 
orders,"  though  it  may  involve  the  superior  also 
in  liability,  will  not  absolve  the  actual  delin- 
quent. And  thus,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  enormous 
complexity  of  State  action,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  personal  act  of  the  monarch  to  reach 
the  individual  except  through  the  hands  of  some 
intermediary,  the  subject  is  rarely  without  re- 
dress. Even  the  House  of  Lords,  the  greatest 
anomaly  in  the  constitution,  can  be  made  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  Independence  of  Mituflters. —  The  na^ 
ural  consequence  of  this  fundamental  principle 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Crown  agent  is  Ae  m- 
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iepetiAtnix  of  tbe  agent  toward  the  Crown. 
Hiitorically  speaking,  the  clum  of  independence 
was  first  put  forward  by  the  judiciary,  whose 
members,  thougfa  for  centuries  both  in  law  and 
in  fact  the  servants  of  the  monarch,  hable  to 
dismissal  at  pleasure,  succeeded,  before  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  baniBhing  the  King  from 
his  own  law  courts,  and  in  acting  as  an  inde- 
pendent department  of  state.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  l?th  century,  their  stKcess  varied  with 
the  pohtical  balance  of  power;  but  it  was  as- 
sured, soon  after  the  Revolution,  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which,  in  fact,  made  the  judges  in- 
depeDdent  of  the  Crown,  though  still,  techni- 
cally, Hable  to  dismissal  for  actual  misconduct. 

Meanwhile,  Parliament,  a  later  institution 
than  the  courts  of  law,  had,  by  a  series  of  strujr- 
eles  which  have  made  it  famous  in  the  world  s 
histotr,  snoceeded,  not  merely  in  emancipating; 
itself  from  the  control  of  the  monarch,  but  in 
establishing  itself  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
national  ^vemment.  The  history  of  these 
Stn^glet  IS  told  elsewhere. 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that,  on 
his  restoration  to  tbe  throne,  Charles  II 
realixed  that  Parliament  could  be  cajoled,  hut 
could  no  longer  be  bullied.  Even  the  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  of  the  Restoratitm  Parliaments 
would  not  tolerate  violence,  though  it  fell  a 
somewhat  easy  prey  to  the  more  sinister  in- 
fluence of  corruption. 

The  executive  was  much  longer  in  securing 
its  independence.  Down  to  the  Revolution,  the 
holders  of  executive  offices  were,  in  fact  as 
well  as  name,  'His  Majesty's  servants."  Out- 
side legislation  and  judicature,  the  personal  will 
of  the  King  directed  the  policy  of  the  country, 
subject  only  to  the  indirect  cheek  of  a  refusal  1^ 
the  House  of  Commons  to  frrant  sup^ies.  But, 
with  the  accession  of  a  foreign  ruler,  in  the  per- 
son of  William  III,  and  a  renewal  of  the  for- 
eign etcmenl  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
fimnswkl^  affairs  rai»dly;  changed.  William 
was  absorbed  in  great  foreign  schemes,  and  left 
home  affairs  to  his  Ministers.  Anne  was 
lethargic,  and  indifferent  to  matters  which  did 
sot  concern  her  personal  comfort  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Churoi,  George  I  knew  no  English, 
and  soon  ceased  to  attend  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, except  purely  forma)  meeting  where  his 
presence  was  absolutely  essential.  Thus  the  real 
control  of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  officials  of  state. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  real  danger  (not 


1  bureauracy,  each  department  in  effect  the 
private  preserve  of  its  chief,  pursuing  its  way 
regardless  of,  or  even  in  opposition  to,  the  other 
departments,  and  intriguing  for  power  and 
privilege.  From  this  danger  the  country  was 
saved  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  political  situa- 
'  ■  ■  the  " 


Ministers  and  the  House  of  Commona.— 
Daring  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  political  situation 
was  the  possibility  of  a  Jacobite  restoration.  So 
long  as  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  daughter 
of  James  II,  or  even  by  tbe  htrsband  of  one  of 
those  dan^ters,  the  coimtry  accepted  the  Revo- 
lution settlement  with  acquiescence,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm.      But,  when  it  became  clear  that 


Anne  would  leave  no  heir,  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  revived.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Queen  herself  had  been  brought  to  accn>t 
the  scheme  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701, 
by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne,  on  die 
failure  of  her  issue,  had  been  settled  on  tbe 
Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  the  granddaughter 
in  the  female  line  of  James  I.  The  politically 
useful  legend,  that  the  "Old  Pretender"  (the 
son  bom  to  James  II  on  the  eve  of  his  flight) 
was  a  supposititious  diild,  had  long  been  ex- 
ploded; the  child  himself,  now  a  young  man  of 
winning  personality,  was  prepared,  at  Anne's 
death  to  vindicate  the  claim  which  had  passed 
to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father;  and  the 
Queen  was  believed  to  fympathize  fully  with  his 
ambitions.  The  House  of  Hanover  was  re- 
^rded  as  a  mere  stalking-horse  for  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Whig  statesmen ;  and  the  first  two 
of  its  princes  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  looked  upon  by  the 


in  the  ba1ai.__. 

Thus  the  Ministers  of  George  I  and  George 
II  carried  their  lives,  or  at  least  their  fortunes, 
in  their  hantb.  A  Jacobite  restoration  meant, 
at  the  very  least,  banishment  and  confiscation 
for  them,  if  not  something  worse.  They  could 
not  afford  to  run  unnecessary  risks. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Whiff 
leaders  would  have  been  glad,  in  spite  of  their 
constitutional  principles,  to  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  Parliament  during  these  troubled 
years.  Apart  from  the  possibility  —  the  prob- 
ability—that it  might  result  in  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Jacobites  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  wbs  always  the  fear  that  the 
license  of  a  general  election  would  be  made 
the  cover  of  a  Jacobite  coup  de  main.  This 
fear  is  shown  by  the  striking  step  taken  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Geor^  I;  when  the 
Parliament,  at  the  urgent  instigation  of  Minis- 
ters, prolonged  the  term  of  existence,  not 
merely  of  its  successors,  but  of  itself,  from  three 
to  seven  years,  by  the  Septennial  Act  of  1715, 

Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Whig  leaders  to  disRense  with  the  assistance 
of  Parliament;  and  this  for  the  good  old  reason 
which  had  for  so  long  been  the  sheet-anchor  of 
Parliament  in  its  struggle  for  power.  In  spite 
of  the  large  hereditary  revenue  settled  upon  the 
Crown  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  Crown  lands,  George  I  and  (leorge 
II,  like  their  predecessors,  continually  needed 
money;  and  the  only  stable  source  of  money  was 
a  vole  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  chief 
secret  of  Walpole's  favor  at  court,  as  well  as 
of  his  ascendancy  over  his  colleagues,  was  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  securing  this  vote. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  England,  the 
power  of  the  executive  depended,  openly  though 
not  officially,  on  the  fluctuating  moods  of  the 
representative  House. 

Gradually,  then,  by  the  teaching  of  events, 
the  Ministers  of  George  I  and  George  II  began 
to  realixe  the  conditions  upon  which  Cabinet 
government  depends  for  its  success.  It  was 
necessary,  if  they  were  to  prevent  the  cwnmis- 
sion  of  blunders  which  mip^t  bring  down  the 
dynasty  and  its  supporters  in  one  common  min, 
that  they  should,  in  fact,  control  the  action  of 
the  king.  To  secure  this  control,  naturally  very 
distasteful  to  monarchs  brought  up  in  the  abso- 
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Intbt  traditions  of  mediseval  Germany,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  (under  lornis  of 
deferential  politeness)  be  able  botli  to  coerce 
and  to  bribe  the  occupant  of  the  throne.  So 
long  as  they  acted  as  individuals,  the  former 
object  was  imaltainable ;  for  both  Georfje  I  and 
George  II  were  quite  shrewd  enou)^  to  be  able 
to  play  off  one  rival  af^tnst  another.  But  a 
threat  of  resignation  by  all  his  Ministers  at 
once  was  more  than  a  foreign  ruler,  ignorant 
of  the  temper  of  his  subjects  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  could  safely  disregard. 
Equally  was  it  desiraUe,  if  not  essential,  that 
Ministers,  if  they  desired  to  bribe  the  king, 
should  act  together.  For  the  means  of  bribery 
were  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  House,  though  it  doubtless 
regarded  this  new  harmony  of  Ministers  with 
dee{>  suspicion,  found  it  more  difficult  to  refuse 
supplies  demanded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  government,  than  when  it  could  plead  as 
an  answer  to  the  demands  of  one  Minister,  that 
his  colleagues  differed  from  him  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  plans.  Thus  gradually,  from  no 
very  bonoraUe  motives,  but  as  a  mere  counsel 
of  expediency.  Ministers  actjuired  the  habit  of 
talking  over  their  plans  together;  and  the  rival, 
and  often  openly  quarrelling  Ministers  of 
William,  III  and  Anne,  were  replaced  by  the 
Cabinets  of  Geo™  I  and  his  son.  No  doubt 
the  unanimity,  sudb  as  it  ^as,  was  mainly  super- 
ficiaJ ;  but,  for  all  that,  in  a  matter  wherein  ap- 
pearances counted  for  much,  it  was  important. 
The  Modem  Cabinet, —  So  much  it  seemed 
necessary  to  say  to  account  for  the  appearance 
in  English  politics  of  a  phenomenon  so  remaric- 
afale  as  the  Cabinet,  and  so  diificuU  to  refer,  for 
an  explanation  of  its  origin,  to  any  particular 
crisis  or  any  official  document.  Indeed  one  of 
the  most  sinking  features  of  the  Cabinet  system 
is  its  wholly  informal  character  —  a  feature 
which  adds  both  to  its  utility  and  to  its  interest 
as  an  object  of  study.  It  is  natural,  no  doubt, 
(bat  no  one  but  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
its  proceedings  should  be  able  to  speak  authori- 
tatively of  the  details  of  the  workins  of  a 
great  political  organ.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
curious  that,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
masterly  essay  of  Bagehot,  entitled  'The  Eng- 
lish Constitution,'  in  1867,  even  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  svstem  by  which  they  nad  in  fact 
been  govemea  for  upward  of  a  century  should 
have  been  unfamiliar  to  a  people  so  keenly 
interested  in  pohtics  as  the  British.  And  yet 
diat  such  was  the  case  is  shown  -by  the  almost 
ludicrous  difficulties  experienced  by  the  self- 
governing  colonies  of  Australia,  when,  in  the 
SO's,  they  endeavored  to  introduce  it  into  their 

But    here    we    must    leave    the    historical 


which  he  thoroughly  disliked,  the  brilliant 

development  introduced  by  Pitt  in  his  nllant 
struggle  against  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North 
in  1784,  the  remonstrance  made  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria against  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
the  famous  "Bed-chamber"  question  in  1839, 
and  the  more  successful  vindication  of  her 
rights  by  the  same  monarch  against  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1850,  Let  us  make  some  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  essential  features  of  the  system 
as  ii  exists  to-day. 

Its  Sxecntive  Character.— The  first  point 


to  notice  is,  that  the  CaUnet  is  not  a  mere  ooun* 
cil  of  political  experts,  but  a  body  of  working 
administrators.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
each  of  its  members  is  actually  responvble  to 
Crown  and  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  some 
department  of  State.  It  is  true  that  he  ii. 
almost  invariably,  chosen  rather  for  his  general 
political  importance  than  for  his  skill  in  the 
affairs  of  his  department,  Le.,  an  office  is  found 
for  him  because  bis  presence  in  the  Cabinet  is 
desirable.  But,  none  the  less,  ihe  offidal  diar- 
acter  of  its  members  ^ves  the  Cabinet  a  power 
which  no  mere  advisory  council  could  ever 
exert.  Not  only  is  the  Cabinet  aware  of  the 
awkward  secrets  of  public  business,  and  the 
practical  difficulties  of  carrying  out  any  line 
of  policy,  it  is  its  own  executor;  for,  except  io 
the  improbable  case  of  disloyalty  to  his  col- 
leagues, the  Minister  to  whose  department  the 
carrying  out  of  that  policy  belongs,  at  once 
insists  upoa  its  adoption  by  his  subordinates, 
the  officials  of  his  department. 

Ita  Parliamentary  Influence.— In  the  sec- 
ond place,  and  still  more  important,  the  Cabinet 
wields  vast  Parliamentary  influence.  In  effect, 
its  members  are  invariably  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, though,  legally  speaking,  no  one  of  them 
need  be;  and  most  of  them  are  men  of  com- 
manding persona]  weight  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  seen  how  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  Parliament  was  forced  upon  the 
Ministers  of  George  I  and  George  II.  It  is  now 
fairly  well  understood  that  the  iidluence  exer- 
cised by  those  Ministers  was  obtained  by  means 
not  the  most  creditable.  But  the  death-blow  to 
Parliamentary  corruption,  already  checked  by- 
the  Place  Act  of  1742.  was  dealt  when  Pitt 
appealed  from  die  House  of  Cotwnons  to  the 
countrv  in  1784;  and  the  coup  de  grac*  was 
given  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  Since  that 
date  the  place  of  the  old  sinister  influence  of  the 
Spoils"  has  been  taken  by  the  organization  of 
the  party  system  (see  Political  Pabtibb)  ;  and 
the  substitution  of  examination  for  patronage,  in 
the  vast  mass  of  appointments  to  the  permaneot 
civil  service  (q.v.)  has  rendered  the  working  o£ 
the  parly  system  comparatively  pure.  For  the 
most  part.  Ministers  control  Parliament  by  the 
support  of  followers  who  honestly  believe  their 
policy  to  be  good,  or,  at  least,  the  best  available ; 
and  such  corruption  as  exists  is  confined  to  the 
polling  booths. 

The  Escape  of  1705.— One  of  the  most 
curious  facts  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Cabinet 
is  that  this  control  of  Parliament  by  Ministers 
was  very  nearly  becoming,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  a  1(^1  im- 
possibility. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  (so 
often  alluded  to)  contained  a  clause  expressly 
excluding  from  the  representative  House  all 
holders  of  office  under  the  Crown.  This  part 
of  the  act,  however,  was  not  intended  to  take 
elfcci  until  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over ;  and,  before  that  date,  it  had  been  repealed 
by  another  act  of  the  year  1705.  But  neither 
the  statesmen  of  1701  nor  those  of  1705  appear 
to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
question. 

Dependence  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  Home 
of  Commons.-  But  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
10  remember  that  the  influence  of  the  Cabinet 
on  Parliament  is  at  least  counter-balanced  by  the 
influence  of  Parliament  on  the  Cabinet.  Apart 
from  the  general  attitude  of  the  House  of  Com* 
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nnnis  toward  Uisisters,  whkh  is,- of  course, 
vital,  the  opportunities  irhick  occur  in  both 
Honsn  for  ciitidiu^  every  action  oi  the 
ExecutiTe  are  oi  daily  occurrence  during  the 
sesnou  of  Parliament  In  ftu:C,  one  of  the  chief 
cares  of  the  Prime  Uinister  in  formii^  hb 
Cabinet  is  to  provide  acceptable  champions  of 
its  acts  in  cither  House.  It  is  a  constitutional 
maxim,  that  every  department  nuist  be  repre- 
soited  in  both  Houses,  so  that  there  may  always 
be  present  some  reqionsible  Minister  to  ex- 
plain and  ^Te  information  upon  any  point  of 
administration  wUch  any  member  of  citho' 
House  may' choose  to  raise.  This  explanation 
and  information  are  rendered  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  answers  to  questions  of  which  due  notice  has 
been  given ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Question-Paper 
for  any  day  will  reveal  the  vast  and  detaSed 
mass  of  infonnation  which  Mmitters  must  be 
prepared  to  supply  to  Parliament  A  Mintster 
can,  of  course,  irfead  "reasons  of  State*  for 
withholding  information.  But  sock  a  plea  is 
apt  to  provoke  suspicion;  and  if,  for  that  or  any- 
other  reason,  the  reply  of  a  Miniiier  is  not 
considered  satisfactory,  further  steps  can  be 
taken  (suA  as  a  motion  for  adjoumnwnt,  b 
proposal  to  reduce  the  estimates,  or  even  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence),  in  order  to  ingress  upon 
a  Cabinet  the  error  of  its  wavs.  Tne  discos' 
sion  on  the  budget  is  the  graTwl  opportunity  for 
criticism  of  the  executive  by  Pariiamcnt;  and, 
though  the  power  is  sometimes  abused,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  constant  liability  of 
Ministers  to  justify  their  crmdnct  In  Parliament 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  the 
Cabinet  system. 

But  the  essential  diaracter  of  that  feature 
of  the  Cabinet  system  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, is  best  proved  by  the  unquestioned  rule 
of  constitutional  custom:  that  a  Cabinet  de- 
feated on  an  actual  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ipust  inltantty  either  resign  or  persuade 
the  tdnp  to  dissolve  Parliament  The  former 
alternative,  established  by  the  fesignation  of 
Waltwle  in  1742,  on  the  apparently  irrelevant 
question  of  the  Chippenham  election,  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  inevitable  sequel  of  defeat  in 
the  Hotise  of  Commons.  But  Pitt,  in  1784, 
added  the  second  alternative,  with  striking  suc- 
cess. Whether  the  king  is  bomid  to  grant  a 
dissolution  upon  the  request  of  a  Cabinet,  is  a 
delicate  question  which  is  said  to  turn  on  the 
point  whether  the  Cabinet  was  in  office  when 
the  previous  general  election  occurred.  If  so, 
the  country  has  pronounced  its  opinion;  and 
the  Cabinet  is  not  entitled  to  a  second  verdict: 
Probably,  however,  the  true  doctrine  is,  that  if 
there  is  any  reasonable  probability  of  the  Cabi- 
net securing  a  majority  in  the  country,  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  dissolution.  Needless  to  say,  if  the 
verdict  of  the  polls  is  against  it,  the  Ministry  at 
once  resigns,  as  Gladstone's  government  did  in 
1874,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  in  1880.  It  may 
be  iticidentally  remarked,  that  the  fall  of  the 
Cabinet  results  in  the  resignaiiott  of  about  30 
other  high  officials,  e.g.,  the  law  officers,  the 
under- secretaries  of  stale  and  the  chief  house- 
hold oflicials,  who,  though  not  members  of  die 
Cabinet,  are  more  or  less  i?i  its  confidence  and 
ar^  in  contrast  to  the  permanent  oflicials  of  the 
dvil  service,  "liable  to  retire  from  office  on 
political  gronnds,"  These  removable  officials, 
together  with  the  Cabinet,  constitute  the  'Gov- 
eramenf  or  'Ministry," 


Informal  Character  of  tba  Cahiacb—  The 
third  cardinal  principle  of  the  Cabinet  sysiem 
is  its  completely  informal  character.  The  Cabi- 
net is  indifferently  described  as  a  committee  of. 
Parliament  and  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; but.  in  law  it  is  neither.  It  is  true  that  in 
each  House  of  Parliament  there  is  a  Ministerial 
(sot  a  Cabinet)  bench|  and  that,  in  the  House 
of  Coeunona,  the  Cabmet  wields  a  great  and 
growing  control  over  business.  None  the  les^ 
It  is  undoubted  that  its  members  sit  by  virtue 
of  their  membership  of  the  House  and  not  by 
virtue  of  their  offices  and  that  the  measures 
which  they  propose^  thotigh  t^mmonly  called 
■Government  measures,'  are.  with  the  exception 
of  financial  proposals,  technically  brought  for- 
ward IH  their  capacity  of  influential  members  of 
die  House,  and  not  as  Crown  officials.  Even 
the  King's  Speech,  though  unquestionably  drawn 
up  by  the  C^tnet,  is  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Kin^  himself  or  by  special  com- 
missioners ;  white  in  the  Commons  it  is  read  t^ 
the  Speaker,  who  is  not  a  government  ofiiciaL 

On  its  executive  side,  the  Cabinet  is  equally 
informal.  Its  members  are  always  made  menw 
bers  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  that  the 
oath  of  secrecy  may  be  administered  to  theox 
Bb^  as  a  bo^r,  it  has  no  legal  existence.  It  ia 
never  constitnted  by  order  in  council,  the  clerk 
of  the  council  is  not  present  at  its  meetings,  no 
minute  or  record  of  its  proceedings  is  mad^ 
no  decrees  or  orders  are  issued  in  its  name,  and 
it  is  never  alluded  to  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
though  the  i^rase  "Responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown"  is  once  or  twice  to  be  found  in  th« 
Statute-Book.  The  various  departments,  sui^ 
as  the  Admiralty  and  Treasury  boards,  have, 
by  tradition  or  statute,  certain  limited  powers 
of  issuing  orders  and  regulations;  but,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  deUberations  of  the 
Cabinet  appear  in  die  guise  of  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, i.e.,  ocHOmands  of  die  King,  issued  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  in  the  form  of 
simple  executive  acts  of  the  Crown,  signified 
through  the  appropriate  Minister.  Both  these 
classes  of  acts  always  receive  the  personal  ap- 
proval of  the  King,  in  whose  name  they  are 
done,  though  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council 
is  a  pure  formality. 

1^16  Unity  of  the  Cabin'et.—  Fourthly,  the 
uniijr  of  the  Cabinet  is  expressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  though  it  is  only  within  a  short  tim« 
(Januanr  1906)  that  the  existence  of  the  work- 
ing head  of  the  Ministiy  has  been  formally  rec- 
ognized, and  that  only  by  3  place  in  the  official 
Table  of  Precedence.  No  Prime  Minister's  de- 
partment exists,  though  the  estimates  have  re- 
cently provided  for  two  or  three  private  secre- 
taries. Like  his  colleagues,  the  Prime  Minister 
is  simply  the  bolder  of  an  executive  post,  diough 
it  is  usual  to  appoint  him  to  a  well-paid  sinecure 
(First  Lord  of  die  Treasury,  $25,000)  in  order 
thai  he  mav  have  time  to  devote  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  But  even  this  prac- 
tice IS  very  recent  Walpole,  who  really  cre- 
ated the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  always  de- 
clined to  assume  the  designation ;  and  the  ficdon 
was  long  maintained  by  the  unwise  practice  of 
charging  the  bolder  of  the  position  with  the 
actual  cares  of  a  working  department,  such  as 
the  Foreign  Office  or  the  Exchequer. 

And,    even   nowj   the  precise   relations  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet 
whole  depend  more  upon  the  nice  balai 
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drcumstances  than  upon  any  well-defined  tradi- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
been  charged  with  the  formation  of  the  minis- 
try, a  fad  which  in  itself  is  usua.lly  (thoueh  not 
always)  a  consequence  of  bis  election  as  leader 
of  his  party  whilst  in  opposition,  necessarijjr 
gives  him  a  strong  position  with  regard  to  his 
colleagues,  who  are,  in  a  sense,  his  nominees, 
liiis  advantage  is  strengthened  by  the  rule  that 
the  collective  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  arc 
alwa}^  communicated  to  the  King  by  his  mouth, 
while  his  prominence  in  the  public  eye  tends 
also  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  desirability 
of  including  in  a  ministry  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  members  of  the  P^rty,  the  desire  of 
avoiding  any  appearance  of  schism  in  the  ranks 
of  the  government,  and  the  almost  unfettered 
discretion  conceded  to  individual  Ministers  in 
the  administration  of  their  own  departments, 
upon  the  business  of  which  they  communicate 
directly  with  the  King,  all  combine  to  prevent 
the  leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  nor- 
mal circumstances,  solidifying  into  actual  con- 
trol.  Whether  this  result  is  desirable  or  not, 
may  he  regarded  as  an  open  questioa  On  the 
one  hand,  a  weak  Prime  Minister  is  said  to  int- 
ply  a  weak  Cabinet;  on  the  other,  a  Prime 
Minister  of  overoowering  strength  is  not  with- 
out his  drawbacks.  It  is  often  said,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  driven  into 
its  lonK  exile  in  1895,  because,  in  the  later 
days  of  his  leadership,  none  of  his  colleagues 
was  'able  to  stand  up  to  Mr.  G.* 

The  Position  of  the  Crowiu—In  conclud- 
ing this  brief  sketch  of  the  working  of  the 
Gibinet  system,  it  may  be  well  to  anticipate  a 
criticism  which  every  succinct  account  of  the 
worldng  of  British  politics  is  likely  to  raise  in 
the  mind  of  a  reader  not  himself  personally 
familiar  with  its  atmosphere.  A  foreign  ob- 
server may  well  be  expected  to  say,  though  it 
would  hardly  ever  occur  to  a  Bnton  to  say: 
■What  then  is  the  use  of  the  King,  if  he  is 
merely  the  mouthfnece  of  his  Ministers;  if, 
except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  he  is  bound  to 
accept  the  advice  tendered  to  him  by  his  consti- 
tutional advisors?  Does  it  not  really  seem  as 
though  Carlyle's  proposal  for  a  'cast-metal 
king'   would  fit  the  present  British  Constitu- 

The  first  answer  to  this  criticism  is  the  re- 
minder that,  though  politics  are  an  important 
side  of  public  life  in  the  British  Empire,  they 
do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  its  interests.  And 
(he  occupant  of  the  throne  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  politics.  As  the  head  of 
society,  as  the  patron  of  religious,  charitable, 
agricultural  and  scientific  enterprises,  as  the  en- 
courager  of  art  and  sport,  as  tne  focus  of  that 
spectacular  world  which,  even  to  the  phlegmatic 
Briton,  is  no  small  share  of  his  existence,  the 
opportunities  of  the  monarch  are  unhmited,  and 
his  personal  discretion  unfettered.  To  secure 
the  presence  of  the  King  at  any  function,  is  to 
place  success  beyond  the  range  of  doubt.  For 
the  King  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  a  public  enterprise,  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  its  popularity.  The  King's  Hos- 
pital Fund  is  but  one  of  countless  examples  of 
this  truth.  And  with  all  these  matters  the 
Cabinet  has  no  concern. 

But,  even  in  the  realm  of  politics,  the  King 
is  very  far  from  being  the  mere  figure-head 
^ich    superficial    observers    have    sometimes 


supposed.  It  is  true  that  the  splendid  service 
which  the  King  renders  to  the  State  as  the  em- 
bodiment and  symbol  of  the  unity  and  per- 
manence of  a  world-wide  empire  is,  peihaps, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  functions  of  the  Crown; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
position  more  truly  splendid,  more  worthy  of 
the  hi^est  powers,  more  capable  of  being  used 
as  an  instrument  of  good.  Its  sii^ular  vatne  is 
that,  while  it  affords  scope  for  the  powers  of 
genius,  the  fwsition  is  capable  ol  being  reasot»- 
ably  well  filled  by  any  man  or  woman  of  mod* 
eiate  ability  and  first-rate  training,  while  even 
an  unworthy  holder  cannot  do  very  much  harm 
in  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  position  singularly 
well  suited  to  an   hereditary  monarch. 

And  it  wonid  be  a  great  mistake  to  atsume 
that,  even  in  the  realm  of  politics,  the  function 
of  the  monarch  is  confined  to  the  outward 
show  of  things,  and  has  no  place  beUod  the 
scenes,  where  the  real  fates  of  nations  are  de- 
cided. Bagehot,  in  his  work  before  referred  to, 
has  summarized,  with  his  usual  justice,  the 
political  ri^ts  to  which  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, in  a  system  like  the  British,  is  entitled. 
He  nas  'the  right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to 
encourage,  the  right  to  warn,*  And,  as  the 
same  writer  very  truly  remarks,  such  rights,  in 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  of  seise  and  sagacity, 
and  it  may  be  added,  of  experience,  are  singu- 
larly effective.  In  modern  conditions,  the  air 
of  a  court  is  by  no  means  so  fatal  to  width  of 
outlook  and  knowledge  of  the  world  as  in  the 
days  before  the  popular  press  and  facile  travd- 
ing.  The  late  Queen  Victoria,  for  example,  wa* 
learning  politics  by  instinct  when  many  of  her 
future  M misters  were  absorbed  in  the  sports  of 
youth  or  the  narrow  cares  of  professional  life. 
Words    of    warning    or    encouragement    must 


tremendous  responsibilities  of  empire ;  while 
the  completeness  with  which  she  could  enforce 
her  undoubted  constitutional  rights  was  shown 
in  the  famous  letter  in  which  she  consigned 
Lord  Palmerston  to  temporary  oblivion  in  1650. 
On  that  occasion  Her  Majesty  simply  insisted 
upon  her  undoubted  right  to  be  distinctly  in- 
formed of  every  event,  in  contemplation  or 
progress,  which  might  result  in  an  act  of  the 
Crown,  'in  order  that  she  may  as  distinctly 
know  to  what  she  is  giving  her  royal  sanction.' 
Of  late  years  suggestions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  should  take  a  more  personal  and 
ostentatious  part  of  the  details  of  govemmenL 
These  suggestions  not  only  savor  of  the  politi- 
cal backwater,  but  they  are  singularly  ill-advised 
in  the  interests  of  the  monarchy.  Britons  feel 
so  keenly  upon  political  matters,  that  anyion^ 
however  exalted,  who  takes  part  m  controversial 
or  debatable  matters,  inevitably  meets  with 
hostile  criticism  and  periods  of  impopularitjr. 
From  such  untoward  accidents  the  Crown  is 
entirely  saved  by  virtue  of  its  present  unique 
position.  Even  where,  as  during  the  last  two 
eventful  years  of  the  Balfour  Ministry,  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  community,  no  one  dreamed 
of  blaming  the  King,  for  everyone  assumed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  'The  ICing 
has  no  politics,  and  no  one  knows  to  which 
party  be  belongs."  How  different  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  country  to  George  III  during  the 
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longf  period  in  which  he  strove  to  restore  the  older 
type  of  tnonarehy.  But  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pete testimony  to  the  success  of  the  present 
syjteni,  so  far  as  the  Crown  is  concerned,  is  the 
fact  that  repubUcaiiism,  even  as  an  academic 
ideal,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
British  Empire.  Among  all  the  schemes  of 
political  reform  which  are  from  time  to  time 
mooted,  no  one  ever  contemplates  the  disap- 
pearance or  modification  of  the  powers  of  the 
Crown;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
Crown,  so  far  from  being  a  stumblinK-blodc  in 
the  way  of  reform,  is  seen  to  be  capable  of 
bang  employed  as  a  valuable  instrument  to  se- 
cure it.  The  working  of  the  Cabinet  system 
makes  the  Crown  a  splendid  fixed  sun,  sur- 
rounded by  a  constellation  of  rolling  planets 
destined,  from  time  to  time,  to  disappear  from 
si)^t.  No  one  becomes  tired  of  the  sun,  because 
the  desire  for  occasional  change,  planted  in 
every  human  breast,  is  satisfied  by  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  the  planets.  The 
Cabinet  system  may  Jbe  open  to  severe  criticism ; 
but  its  defects  will  not  be  amended  by  any 
cbange  which  will  reduce  die  monarch  from 
bis  proud  position  as  head  of  a  united  nation, 
to  the  leadership  of  a  taction  of  irresponsible 


BiUiogrophjr, — Considering  its  importance, 
very  few  writers  have  attempted  to  deal  in  de- 
tail with  the  history  and  working  of  the  Cabi- 
net system.  The  fdllowing  works  wiU  be  found 
useful  in  studying  the  subject.  Hitlory:  Mor- 
ley,  'Walpole'  (English  Statesmen  Series) ; 
Jenks,  'Parliamentary  England*  (Story  of  tte 
Nations  Series).  Work%ng:  Bagehot,  'The 
English  Constitution>  (1867);  Heam,  'The 
(}ovemment  of  England*  (chaps,  yiii-x) ; 
Anson,  'Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution* 
(part  11,  The  Crown,  chap,  iii,  3d  ed.,  Oxford 
1909) ;  "Brailt,  'Central  Government'  (Ecfflish 
Ciiiien  Scries). 

Edwabd  Jenks, 
Principal  and  Director  of  Ltgat  Studies  of  the 
Law  Society. 

14.  THB  JUDICIAL  SYSTBII  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES.  The  English  judiciEd 
system,  like  the  English  law,  grew  up  naturally 
and  spontaneously.  It  is  of  native  growth.  It 
has  never  been  constructed  en  bloc  on  any  sci- 
entific or  strictly  logical  principle;  but  it  is  per- 
haps none  the  worse  for  this.  It  stiU  contains 
anomalies,  which  are  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  cus- 
tom or  Norman  feudalism;  but  such  anomalies 
are  historically  interesting  and  do  not  at  all 
seriously  impede  the  working  of  the  more  mod- 
em machinery. 

We  now  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between 
courts  of  civil  and  courts  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  former  debtors  are  compelled  to 
pay  the  money  which  they  owe.  and  wrong- 
doers to  compensate  those  whorn  they  have 
injured;  so  that  the  proceedings,  if  successful, 
generally  end  in  a  judgment  that  the  defendant 
shall  pay  the  plaintilf  so  much  money.  The 
object  of  criminal  proceedings,  on  the  Other 
hand,  is  to  punish  more  serious  offences  and  to 
prevent  their  repetition.  Hence  these  proceed- 
ings, if  successful,  terminate  in  a  sentence 
inflicting  fine  or  imprisonment  on  the  offender. 
And  for  each  purpose  we  now  have  separate 
courts.    This   was   not    so    formerly.    At   the 


thne  of  the  Norman  conquest  the  most  im- 
portant tribunal  in  England  was  the  Shire- 
gemot,  or  County  Court.  This  court  took  cog- 
nizance of  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  nm- 
sances,  and  other  offences  which  concerned  the 
State,  as  well  as  of  actions  involving  title  to 
lands  and  other  civil  suit^  which  concerned  only 
the  individual  suitors;  it  also  heard  appeals 
from  inferior  tribunals,  such  as  the  hundred 
ootnt.  In  Saxon  times  the  Ounty  Court  met 
twice  or  thrice  a  year.  In  the  13th  centuty  in 
the  lai^er  counties  it  met  every  month. 

Under  Henry  II  the  royal  power  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  justices  in 
ejrre  made  their  circuits  through  the  land  and 
tried  the  more  important  civtl  and  criminal 
cases  in  the  County  Court.  By  the  Assiie  of 
Clarendon  (1166)  all  landholders  were  obliged 
to  attend  twice  a  year  to  meet  the  King's  jus- 
tices. This  was  the  origin  of  the  County  As- 
siies.  To  this  day  the  King's  judges  still  come 
at  least  twice  a  year  into  every  coun^  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  larger  counties  two  ju^es  come 
together,  one  of  whom  tries  civil  causes  and  the 
other  criminal  cases  — 

"  The  srckt  jodg*  mud  tb<  little  iwla«. 
Ttie  JDilgai  of  ■  ri»  I " 

From  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  Ancient 
County  Court  are  descended  both  the  County 
Quarter  Sessi<»s  and  the  modem  County 
Courts,  At  the  Assizes  any  crime  can  be  tried 
which  had  been  committed  within  the  county, 
whether  treason,  felony  or  misdemeanor.  At 
Quarter  Sessions  no  crime  can  be  tried,  which 
IS  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life  (except  burglary) ;  other  grave  offences, 
such  as  perjury  and  forgery,  are  also  excepted. 
These  Sessions  are  held  at  least  four  times  a 
year  in  each  county;  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  coun^ — unpaid  laymen  -^  are  the 
judges. 

The  dvil  jurisdiclian  of  the  ancient  County 
Court  had  become  almost  obsolete,  when  toe 
Cotmty  Courts  Act  of  1846  was  passed.  This 
act  created  the  modem  County  Court,  which  is 
held  in  every  town  of  any  size  in  En^and  M 
least  six  times  a  year.  Actions  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  libel,  slander  and  seduc- 
tion cannot  be  commenced  in  the  County  Court; 
nor  can  actions  of  eiectment  or  tmy  other  ac- 
tion involving  the  title  to  any  land  worth  more 
than  £50  ($250)  a  year,  or  to  any  toll,  fair,  mar- 
ket or  franchise;  nor  any  action  of  contract  or 
tort,  in  which  the  plaintiff  claims  more  than 
£100  ($500).  This  latter  does  not  appl^  to  ac- 
tions under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Ac^ 
where  no  limit  is  fixed.  Outside  of  London 
the  Counpr  Courts  have  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy. There  —  "  - 
they  are  appoint 
must  be  barristers  of  s 
standing. 

So  much  for  die  counties.  But  even  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  cities  such  as  Winchester, 
York  and  London  had  acquired  the  right  of 
holding  courts  of  their  own  in  which  an  officer 
appointed  hy  the  citizens  themselves  would  de- 
cide all  civil  disputes  which  arose  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  also  exercise  some  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  the  citizens.  In  less  im- 
portant towns,  however,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court. 
But  in  the  13th  and  Wth  centuries  the  policy  of 
the  Crown  was  to  strengthen  the  towns  *a'(*&r  I 
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to  create  a  •counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  The  three  Edwards  and  Richard  II 
granted  many  charters  to  boroughs,  which  cre- 
ated borough  courts  of  criminal  and  in_  some 
cases  also  of  civil  jurisdiction.  The  citizens 
were  proud  of  these  local  courts,  for  they  wera 
a  badge  of  their  independence.  Some  of  them 
have  fallen  into  disuse;  from  the  others  are 
directly  descended  our  present  Borough  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  and  our  civil  Borough 
Courts  of  Record. 

In  111  of  the  larger  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  there  is  held  at  least  four  times  a.  year  a 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which  has  the  same 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  adopts  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  a 
county.  The  judge  of  each  of  these  courts  b 
called  a  Recorder.  He  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
court,  for  allhoi^h  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  borough  are  often  present  on  the  bench, 
they  take  no  ^art  in  the  proceedings,  A  Re- 
corder is  appomted  by  the  Crown  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Home  Seccetary.  He  must  be 
a  barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing. 
He  is  ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough.  He  may  sit  in  Parliament  for  any 
other  constituency  but  not  for  the  borough  for 
which  be  is  Recorder.  The  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don is  judge  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  with 
a  salary  of  f20/XX).  He  is  a^>ointed  by  th<e 
King,  There  are  118  recorders  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  five  in  Ireland. 

In  18  of  the  largest  cities  or  towns  there 
exists  also  a  Borough  Court  of  Record  of  dvil 
jurisdiction  —  such  tor  instance  as  the  Mayor's 
Court,  London;  the  Court  of  Passage  at  Liver- 
pool ;  the  Salf ord  Court  of  Record,  and  the 
Toliey  Court  at  Bristol.  The  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  is  ^nerally  limited  to  causes  of 
action  arising  within  the  borough,  but  unlim- 
ited as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  claimed  in 
the  action.  In  most  of  them  the  Recorder  of 
the  borough  b  the  judge. 

When  our  Plantagenet  kings  were  firmly 
established  on  the  throne,  judicial  power  became 
more  centralized.  The  King^s  Council  gradu- 
ally extended  the  scope  of  its  operations.  It 
acquired  important  judicial  functions;  it  be- 
came a  court  in  whicn  the  King,  in  theory,  was 
always  present.  From  this  council  sprang  grad- 
ually the  courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer;  which  for  many  centuries 
were  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Commoo 
Law  at  Westminster, 

Then  as  civlliiation  advanced,  it  was  found 
that  the  rigid  rules  of  the  common  law  required 
modification  to  meet  special  cases.  Ancient  cus- 
tom had  to  yield  to  improved  morality.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  at  first  an  ecclesias- 
tic, became  'the  keeper  of  the  Kng's  con- 
science.' He  presided  over  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  soon  assumed  power  to  re- 
strain suitors  from  'unconscientioualy'  enforc- 
ing their  strict  legal  rights.  This  Court  of 
Equity,  which  usually  sat  m  Lincoln's  Inn,  thus 
acquired  control  over  the  three  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster.  Two  systems  of  judicature  in 
fact  flourished  side  hy  side,  which  were  in 
many  respects  at  variance  with  each  other. 
What  was  right  at  law  was  often  wrong  in 
equity.  Judgment  would  be  given  on  the  same 
facts  for  the  plaintiff  in  Westminster  Hall,  for 
the  defendant  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

By  tlie  end  of  the  18th  century  the  Court  of 


Chancery  had  bectme  more  technical,  if  that 
were  possible,  than  the  courts  of  common  law 
themselves ;  ite  procedure  had  ceased  to  be  elas- 
tic; it  would  onlv  grant  relief  in  certain  sped- 
fied  cases,  A  plaintiff,  who  had  undoubtedly 
a  strong  moral  claim,  was  constantly  told  that 
he  had  no  equity.  And  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  cumbrous  procedure,  technical  pleadings 
and  preposterous  rules  of  evidence  caused  the 
suitors  much  vexation  of  spirit,  much  tmnecu- 
sary  expense,  and  worst  of  all,  intolerable  de- 
lay. *Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
pressed  heavily  upon  mankind'  (Bagehot). 

Attempts  were  made  frcm  time  to  Ume  to 
deal  with  this  state  of  things  by  legislation  — 
notably  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of 
I8S2  and  1854,  the  Chancery  Procedure  Act, 
1852,  and  the  Consolidated  Orders  in  Chancery 
of  1845  and  1860.  At  last  in  1873,  Lord  Sel- 
borne,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Cairns,  his  opponent  in  politics,  carried 


This  act  created  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ttir^  which  administers  law  and  equity  con- 
currently. Its  procedure  is  sttaiijitforward  and 
simple.  Every  court  now  applies  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  equity  to  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case ;  every  court  has  power  to  grant  what- 
ever form  of  relief  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
require,  whether  legal  or  equitable.  Tlus  was 
the  greatest  and  most  benefidal  law  reform  of 
Queen  Victoria's  long  rei^.  On  4  Dec.  1882 
outward  expression  was  given  to  this  fusion  of 
law  and  equi^  by  ptqrsicalty  nmtii%  the  courts 
in   one  building  — the   new    Royal    Courts  of 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  com- 
posed of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Thus  the  civil  courts  at  pres- 
ent are :  "The  County  Court,  the  Borough  Court 
of  Record,  the  Hig^  Court  of  Justice,  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judidal 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  The  High 
Court  of  Justice  is  divided  into  the  Chancery 
Division,  the  King's  Bench  Division  and  the 
Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  EHvislon. 

The  Chancery  Division  has  now  six  judges 
who  work  in  pairs,  each  pair  having  four  mas- 
ters and  a  staff  of  clerks  working  under  them. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  Chancery  Division 
consists  of  the  equity  business,  to  which  its  or- 
ganization is  especially  adapted.  Its  powers  are, 
nevertheless,  not  confined  to  any  particuW 
subject-matter;  it  administers  law  as  well  as 
equity,  though  it  never  tries  a  case  with  a  jurr. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  assisted 
by  15  puisne  (i.e.,  junior)  judges,  conducts  the 
business  of  the  King's  Bench  Division.  These 
judges  try  civil  causes  dther  with  or  without  a 
jury:  they  preside  at  the  Assizes,  dvil  and 
criminal,  all  over  England  and  Wales;  they 
hear  appeals  from  County  Courts  and  magis- 
trates, and  prohibit  all  inferior  tribunals  from 
exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 

In  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Divi- 
sion there  are  two  judges  who  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  wills,  grant  divorces  and  manage  the 
admiralty  business  of  the  country.  One  of 
them  is  styled  the  "President*  of  the  Division. 

The  rules  of  court  made  under  the  Judica- 
ture Act  have  defined  the  procedure  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  which  is  simple  and  elastic.  A 
Master  now  decides  all  interiocutory  matters 
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on  a  summons  for  dirsctims,  e«^  i«4iether  the 
■cdon  shall  proceed  with  or  without  pleadings, 
with  or  witlKmt  a  formal  trial,  with  or  without 
^scoveiy  of  docoments  and  interrogatories  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  retjuires.  Every  amend- 
nent  in  uty  record,  pleading  or  proceeding  ttiat 
is  requisite  {or  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  real 
matter  in  controversy  can  be  made  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceeding. 

The  Court  ot  Appeal  is  composed  of  the 
Uaster  of  the  Rolb  and  five  Lords  Justfces, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  Lord 
Cliancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admibralty  Division. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Uas- 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Lords  Justices  are  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Prime  Uioistcr;  the  puisne 
judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  latter  is 
tx  officio  cbainnan  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  goes  out  of  office 
with  the  government  (See  Lord  High  Cktm- 
e*Uor). 

From  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
appeal   lies  to   the   House  of  Lords — to  the 

i'udidal  body  known  by  ttiis  name,  not  to  the 
egislative  assembly.  An  ordinary  peer  of  the 
realm  can  no  longer  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
when  it  is  exercising  judicial  functions.  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  hears 
appeals  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  also  from 
the  colonies.  These  appellate  courts  will  pTcAt- 
ably  soon  be  mersed  in  one ;  they  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  six  paid 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinaiy.  A  Court  of 
Criminal'  Aii^ieal  was  establiuied  in  1907,  to 
irtitch  any  person  convicted  on  indtctment  may 
appeal  on  a  question  of  law,  or,  by  leave,  on  a 

anestion  of  fact,  or  against  the  sentence  unless 
lat  is  fixed  by  law.  But  there  is  no  power  to 
order  a  new  tri^. 

The  criminal  courts  now  are:  The  Uagis- 
trate's  Court  the  Borou^  Quarter  Sessions, 
the  County  Qnarter  Sessions,  the  Assizes,  the 
Centrsa  Criminal  Court,  the  King's  Bench  Di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
Court  far  the  consideration  of  Crown  Cases 
Reserved. 

The  proceedings  usually  commence  with  a 
summons,  bidding  the  accused  appear  in  court 
before  the  magistrates  on  a  certain  day:  in 
some  cases  a  warrant  will  be  issued  at  once  for 
his  arrest.  Simple  matters  are  disposed  of  snoi- 
fflarily  by  the  m^strates.  Graver  cases  are  sent 
for  trial  to  QuBi-ler  Sessions  or  to  the  Assises, 
In  these  graver  cases,  the  prosecution  states  in 
detail  the  precise  chai^  against  the  prisoner 
in  a  pleading  which  is  called  an  iruliclmtnt. 
This  is  laid  before  a  grand  I'ury;  and  the  ac- 
cused will  not  be  put  on  his  trial  unless  the 
grand  joiy  think  that  there  is  a  case  against 
Km  fit  to  be  tried.  If  lie  grand  jury  is  of  this 
opinion  diey  return  the  indictment  into  court, 
marked  'True  bill.*  and  the  jnisoner  is  then 
arraigned.  In  some  few  cases  !ne  prisoner  must 
state  his  defense  in  a  written  plea;  but,  as  a 
nile.  he  merely  ^esds  'guilty*  or  %ot  guilty* 
orally  from  the  dock.  If  he  pleads  'guilty,'  or 
if  after  pleading  *not  guilty"  he  is  tried  and 
convicted,  he  may  be  sentenced  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, or  death,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime  which  he  has  committed. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court — better  known 


as  the  Old  Bailey  —  tries  all  treasona,  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  Metro* 
politaa  district  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralQ'.  The  lighter  crimes  are  usuaUy  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Recorder  of  London  or  th« 
Common  Sergeant;  the  graver  by  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  who  attends  for  the  purpose.  This 
court  is  at  once  both  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sei- 
sions  for  the  city  of  London,  and  assizes  for 
the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  and  for 
certain  specified  portions  of  the  coulees  of 
Essex,  Kent  and  Surr«nr. 

The  King's  Bench  Division  oocasionally  ex- 
crcises  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  first  instance 
in  cases  of  grave  public  importance,  such  as  the 
trials  at  bar  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  Colonel  Lynch 
in  1896  and  1903'  respectively.  It  also  has  an 
apellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  brought  before 
it  on  writs  of  error  or  certiorari  or  on  *8pecial 
cases*  stated  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  court  for  the  consideration  of  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  was  the  only  criminaJ  court 
of  appeal  till  1907,  when  its  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  AppeaL 
That  court  consists  of  eight  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  division  and  me  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England.  The  number  of  judges  sitting 
in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  must  be  an 
uneven  one,  and  not  less  than  three. 


courts  only  barristers  can  be  heard  at  the  actual 
trial,  or  on  'appeal* ;  thou^  solicitors  are 
allowed  to  argue  minor  questions  in  Judges' 
Chambers.  A  barrister  mtiat  be  a  member  of 
an  Inn  of  Court;  he  must  have  passed  the  bar 
examination,  and  then  have  been  'called  to 
the  bar*  by  his  Itm.  The  four  inns  of  Court 
in  London  possess  the  monopoly  of  calling  men 
to  the  bar;  they  will  not  'call*  any  woman.  In 
litigation  in  the  High  Court  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  both  a  solicitor  and  a  barrister;  the 
scdidtor  prepares  the  case  for  trial,  and  'in- 
structs* the  barrister  by  delivering  a  •brief*  to 
him.  Solicitors  also  dispose  of  a  vast  amotiat' 
of  non-litigious  business.  Every  solicitor  must 
have  been  articled  to  a  solicitor  for  at  least 
three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  Solicitors' 
Examinations  at  the  Law  Institution  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London,  W.  C. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Odgers  on  'Pleading  and  Practice,' 
(London  1891  — now  in  7ch  cd,),  on  'Local 
Government'  (2d  ed.,  London  1905),  'Odgers 
on  the  Common  Laws  of  England'  (1911),  and 
'Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings' 
{7th  ed.,  London  191S)  ;  Kenny's  'Outlines  of 
the  Criminal  Law'  {2d  ed.,  Cambridge  190+)  ; 
Broom's  'Common  Law'  (9th  ed.,  London 
1896)  ;  'A  Century  of  Law  Reform'  (London 
1901). 

Wn.UAK  Blake  Odoess,  K.C, 
Bencher  of   Ihe   Middle   Temple,  Recorder  of 
Bristol,  Director  of  Legal  Studies  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  Professor  of  Law  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege. 

15.  LOCAL  GOVERHMBNT.  As  in  other 
large  and  populous  countries,  the  work  of  ^v- 
ernment  in  England*  is  classified  as  being  either 

•With  BtiRland  a  tncliided  Wtlet  ud  the  ScHIt  Um, 
bot  rut  Scotland  «  iRliod.  which  have  erOinly  diMinct 
'  il»  the  CbuBKl  Iilce 
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national  or  local  This  classification  has  no 
reference  to  the  place  in  which  the  work  is  done 
or  to  the  area  benefited;  in  England  at  any 
rate,  it  is  based  in  practice  —  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin  —  exclusively  on  the  sys- 
tems upon  which  these  two  branches  of  public 
administration  are  organized  and  controlled. 
That  pari  of  the  work  of  government  which 
is  undertaken  by  the  national  organization  of 
the  state,  directed  from  its  capital,  and  ad- 
ministered under  the  direct  orders  of  its  ex- 
ecutive head  or  principal  legislature  is  termed 
national  government;  and  is,  indeed,  by  his- 
torians, politicians,  and  citizens  alike,  often  ex- 
clusively thought  of  as  government.  That  part 
which  IS  left  to  subordinate  organizations,  re- 
lating only  to  particular  geographical  areas 
within  the  state ;  and  which  is  immediately 
directed  by  and  responsible  to  authorities  be- 
longing to  those  areas,  subject  only  to  more  or 
lest  supervision,  help,  and  superior  control  by 
the  national  government,  is  termed  local  gov- 
ernment. In  England  and  Wales,  even  more 
than  in  most  other  countries,  the  choice  of  the 
particular  functions  of  government  to  be  thus 
left  to  local  authorities,  and  the  amount  and 
kind  of  the  supervision,  help,  and  superior  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  national  government  in 
respect  to  each  of  these  functions,  have  been 
determined  rather  by  historical  antecedents  than 
by  any  consistent  or  logical  theory.  The  aggre- 
gate amount,  variety  and  relative  importance  of 
local  government  has,  during  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  steadily  increased;  until 
it  has  come  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  to 
equal  in  magnitude  (measured  by  the  annual 
cost  ot  administration)  that  of  the  national 
government  itself.  This  increase  has  not  been 
due  to  any  transfer  of  services  from  the  sphere 
of  national  to  that  of  local  government.  Such 
lew  transfers  as  have  occurred  (like  that  of 
the  prisons  in  18??)  have  been  actually  in  the 
other  direction.  The  enormous  development 
of  English  local  government  has  been  due, 
partly,  to  the  great  expansion  of  the  cities, 
which  need  more  government  than  rural  dis- 
tricts, partly  to  the  progressive  demand  for 
new  and  increased  services  such  as  schools  and 
libraries,  and  partly  to  the  tendency  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  services  of  common  use 
from  the  sphere  of  private  to  that  of  public  — 
usually  local  —  administration. 

The  Services  Aduikisteres  by  Local  Autuok* 

The  government  at  present  entrusted  to 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  may 
be  divided  into  four  great  classes,  which  we 
may  tefm  respectively  the  collective  organiza- 
tion of  public  services,  the  collective  regula- 
tion of  individual  conduct,  the  collective  provi~ 
sion  for  special  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  collective  taxation  upon  individual  citizens 
by  which  the  net  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  local 
government  work  is  met.  It  has  been  a  con- 
sequence ot  the  great  development  of  local  gov- 
ernment during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  lo^cal  or 
deliberately  thought  out  plan  of  organization, 
that  this  or  any  other  systematic  analysis  of 
local  government  functions  does  not  correspond 
exactly  with  any  definite  classification  of  local 
governing  bodies.  We  must  therefore  descrihc 
separately  function  and  structure. 


The  collective  orfixniEstion  of  pidilic  serv- 
ices, though  later  in  its  great  devekipmcot  than 
some  other  branches,  now  make  up  the  largest 
part  of  English  local  govenBuent. 

1.  Protection. —  We  have  first  the  fimdac 
mental  service  of  the  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  against  agression,  for  which 
there  is,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other 
—  not  excludii^  even  the  most  rural  or  the 
most   desolate   regions  —  a  series   of   salaried. 


professional  and  highly  organized  local  forcel 
of  preventive  police.    In  marked  conir    " 
the  practice  of  most  other  Eiu'opean  c 


of  preventive  police. 

the  practice  of  most  c , 

(and,  indeed,  with  that  of  Ireland),  these  pol- 
ice forces,  nearly  200  in  number,  are  (with  the 
exception  of  that  for  the  metropolitan  area) 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  respective 
local  authorities,  and  are  subject  neither  to 
orders  from,  nor  to  control  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive. They  are  (outside  the  metropolitan 
area)  entirely  appointed,  controlled,  and  itaid 
by  particular  local  authorities;  in  municipal 
boroughs,  the  town  councils  by  their  '■watch 
committees" ;  in  coimties,  by  what  are  known  as 
"standing  joint  com  mil  tees,*  of  which  half  the 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Coun^  Council 
and  half  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  provincial  police  forces  is  about  three  and 
a  half  million  pounds,  and  that  of  the  two 
metropolitan  forces  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  ^r  annum,  for  which  nearly  50,000  men 
are  maintained.  A  separate  grant  of  part  of 
this  cost  (at  first  a  quarter,  latterly  one-half) 
was  long  made  from  the  national  exchequer, 
conditionally  on  the  local  authority  (,1)  per- 
mitting the  Home  Secretary  to  have  its  force 
inspected  annually  by  an  officer  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  (2)  maintaining  it  at  such  a  stxn- 
dara  of  strength  and  efficiency  as  the  Home 
Secretary  mi^t  consider  satisfactory.  No 
separate  police  grant  is  now  made,  the  amounts 
(aggregating  over  i3,O0O,0OO  per  annum)  hav- 
ing been  merged  in  larger  general  contributions 
in  aid  of  local  authorities;  but  a  certificate  by 
ihe  Home  Secretary  that  the  above  conditions 
have  tieen  fulfilled  is  still  annually  required 
before  payment  is  made.  In  the  metropolitan 
district  (which  for  this  purpose  extends  to  an 
area  of  more  than  15  miles  radius  from  Char- 
ing Cross)  there  are  two  police  forces;  one  of 
small  size,  maintained  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  without  exchequer  aid  or 
Home  Office  inspection,  for  the  |>rotection  of 
the  one  square  mile  of  the  old  city;  and  the 
other  the  largest  in  the  world,  organized  as  a 
local  force,  but  commanded  without  any  shadow 
of  local  control,  by  officers  appointed  by  the  na- 
tional executive  itself  (Home  Office)  ;  at  the 
cost,  partly  of  a  fixed  local  rate  of  six  pence 
in  the  pound,  which  meets  about  half  the  ex- 
pense, and  partly  of  the  national  exchequer;' 
for  the  protection  of  the  Q(X)  square  miles  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  ('Annual  Home  Office 
Reports  as  to  Police';  'History  of  Police  in 
England,'  by  W.  L.  M.  Lee.  1902). 

While  the  centra)  courts  of  justice  form 
part  of  the  national  government,  some  of 
the  minor  tribunals  are  (though  the  judges  are 
never  elective)  supplied  by  local  government, 
either  in  form  of  (a)  petty  criminal  courts 
held  by  the  local  justices  of  the  peace;  (b) 
the  more  important  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
held  by  the  same,  (c)  stipendiary  police  magis- 
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iratu  in  various  cities,  appointed  t^  the  national 
exec:utive,  but  paid  for  by  the  cities  themselves ; 
and  (d)  a  few  local  civil  courts  maintained  in 
the  dty  of  London  «itd  Borne  other  of  the  older 
cities.  The  stipendiary  police  magistrates  in  the 
metro[M)litan  district  (outside  the  old  city)  are 
maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  metropolitan 

Eiice  force.      ('Justi«  and  Police,'  hy  F.  W, 
aitland). 

Protection  from  fire  is  afforded  by  sepa- 
rately organized  lire  brigades,  liavinK  no  con- 
nection with  the  police.  These  are  in  all  cases 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  local  au- 
thorities; in  London,  the  County  Council;  in  the 
municipal  boroughs,  the  Municipal  Corporation; 
in  other  places,  the  Urban  District  Council,  or 
the  Parish  Council.  In  London,  the  fire  brig- 
ade if  second  in  size  and  cost  only  to  that  of 
New  York,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether,  for  the 
particular  conditions  of  its  task,  its  efBciency 
IS  second  to  that  of  any  in  the  world.  Its 
Strength  is  nearly  1500  men,  and  its  cost  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterhng  annually  to- 
ward which  the  fire  insurance  companies  have 
to  contribute  a  trifling  percentage  of  the  valtte 
they  severally  insure  in  London,  and  the  na- 
tional exchequer  imconditionally  contributes 
flO,000  a  year  in  respect  of  the  lar^  amount 
of^national  property  m  the  metropolis.  Some 
of  the  provincial  cities  have  also  salaried  pro- 
fessional fire  brigades,  often  highly  efficient. 
In  less  populous  centres,  according  to  the  un- 
fettered discretion  of  the  particular  local  au- 
thority in  each  case,  the  fire  protection  passes 
by  insensible  gradations  (some  salaried  profes- 
sionals, men  in  other  occupations  partially  paid 
for  fire  service,  or  unpaid  bnt  or^nized  volun- 
teers) down  to  the  mere  provision  of  a  hand 
pump  and  buckets,  to  be  used  by  any  lealous 
citizen.  Protection  against  fire  in  theatres  and 
music  halls,  and  against  such  methods  of  build- 
ing houses  generally  as  might  fadlitale  danger- 
ous fires,  is  afforded,  in  the  metropolis,  by  the 
stringent  regulations  and  inspection  by  the  Lon- 
don Coun^  Council  under  its  special  building 
act.  In  other  towns  the  Municipal  Corporation 
lakes  such  action  of  a  similar  kmd  as  it  thinks 
fit,  by  way  of  by-laws.  Protection  against 
drowning  is  afforded  in  the  bathing  season  by 
the  boats  and  boatmen  provided  by  only  a  few 
seaside  municipal  corporations.  The  lighthouse 
service  is  maintained  at  national  expense  by 
the  Trinity  House,  an  ancient  corporation,  now 
essentially  a  branch  of  the  national  executive 
(Board  of  Trade). 

2.  Locomotion.^  In  so  far  as  locomotion  is 
not  abandoned  to  private  enterprise  (railways, 
most  river  steamers,  some  tramways,  omni- 
buses, etc.).  the  whole  provision  for  this  service 
is  left  in  England  to  the  local  authorities.  The 
maintenance  of  roads,  now  assisted  by  the  na.- 
lional  deparonent  styled  the  Road  Board,  is 
perform ed,  over  even'  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  by  one  kind  of  local  governing  body  or 
another.  Within  London,  it  is  the  council  of 
the  particular  metropolitan  borov^h;  in  the  mu- 
nicipal boroughs,  it  is  the  corporation;  in  other 
towns,  it  is  the  urban  district  council ;  and  wher- 
ever none  of  these  authorities  exist,  it  is  the 
rural  district  council  which  is  responsible  for 
this  service.  The  method  and  standard  adopted 
in  each  locality  is  left  lo  the  unfettered  discre- 
tion of  its  local  aathority,  which  (for  the  100,- 
000  miles  of  by-roads)  has  itself  to  hear  all  the 


expense.  But  for  what  are  deemeS  maiin  roadi 
(apart  from  London  and  the  principal  cities 
which  arc  called  county  boroughs),  the  county 
council  either  itself  undertakes  the  service  or 
else  contributes  to  the  minor  local  authority  a 
sum  agreed  between  them  as  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  such  main  roads,  of  which  there  are  30,' 
000  miles.  The  average  amount  per  mile  an- 
nually spent  on  road  maintenance  is  main  roads 
ibO;  by-roads,  £20;  but  these  sums  are  largely 
increased  in  the  growing  mileage  of  roa(U 
now  treated  by  preparations  of  tar  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  rubber  tires  of  automobiles. 
The  cotmty  council,  outside  London  and  the 
county  boroughs,  moreover,  maintain  the 
bricks  over  streams,  etc,  with  some  exccption& 
Where,  as  in  urban  districts,  the  road  becomes 
a  street,  its  maintenance  naturally  becomes 
more  costly,  and  altogether  new  needs  of  pav" 
ing,  cleansing,  and  lighting  arise,  to  be  dealt 
with  and  paid  for  in  each  case  by  the  local 
authority  concerned,  at  its  unfettered  discre- 
tion.  Further  developments  of  the  same  serv- 
ice, undertaken  under  special  powers,  are  the 
short  lengths  of  canal  of  die  Exeter  and  York 
munidpaT  corporations,  and  the  extensive  canal 
navi^tion  owned  and  operated  by  the  Glouce^ 
tershire  county  council ;  the  harbors,  piers,  and 
docks  maintained  by  the  Port  of  London  au-' 
thority,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbors  Board 
and  about  60  other  local  authorities ;  the  nu- 
merous brt<^es  over  the  Thames,  constructed 
nd   maintained  partly  by   the   Corporation  of 


other  cities  nearly  always  maintained  by  the 
local  munidpal  corporation;  the  great  tunnels 
under  the  Thames  constructed  by  the  London 
County  Council;  a  few  old-fashioned  ferry 
services  maint^ed  (as  at  Saltasb,  Middles- 
brough, and  Sunderland)  by  various  local  au- 
thorities ;  the  development  of  the  ferry  into  a 
moving  "floating  bridge'  by  the  corporation  of 
Southampton ;  and  into  river  steamboat  services 
across  the  Mersey  by  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
kenhead, and  across  the  Thames  at  Woolwich 
by  the  London  (^unty  Council.  In  other  direc- 
tions the  road  has  been  developed  into  a  tram- 
way; and  cars  —  steam  or  electric  — are  now 
owned  by  more  than  a  hundred  local  author- 
ities, and  operated  under  mtmicipal  management 
by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  them  (m  1918 
nearly  50),  including  the  valuable  miles  of  track 
worked  by  the  London  County  Council,  widi 
gross  receipts  from  fares  which,  in  a  norm^ 
year  may  be  put  at  more  than  i2JM0.OO0  ster- 
ling. In  a  number  of  cities  the  munidpal  cor^ 
poration  has  obtained  exceptional  power  to  nui 
an  omnibus  service  in  conjunction  with  the 
tramways.  In  all  other  cases  the  omnibus 
service  is  left  to  private  enterprise.  A  few 
bridges  constructed  by  groups  of  capitalists, 
with  power  to  charge  tolls,  are  still  in  the  same 
.  position,  as  are  most  of  the  canals,  and  all  the 
railways  and  coast  steamboats.  The  19th  cen- 
tury saw  a  marked  tendency  toward  freeing 
from  toll  the  use  of  the  various  means  ^ 
locomotion  maintained  by  local  authorities. 
Their  roads  and  streets  —  once  barred  to  all  hut 
pedestrians  by  tollgales  —  are  now  invariably 
free ;  the  bridges,  on  many  of  which  even 
pedestrians  were  charged  a  toll,  arc  now  (with 
the  excejition  of  a  tew  capitalistic  ventures, 
still  in  private  hands)  uniformly  free;  the  tun>^ 
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neb  under  the  Thames  are  free  lo  vehicles  u 
well  as  to  pedestrians;  the  steamboat  service 
bj;  which  the  London  County  Council  main- 
tains the  Woolwich  ferry  is  equally  free ;  while 
the  tendency  in  the  municipal  tramway,  canal 


and  steamboat   services   is   lo   charge  onl^   the 
smallest   fa 
for  short  ! 


smallest   fares  or  tolls  e.g.  'halfpenny 


l: 


3.  Water  Supply.— The  supply  of  water  is 
only  in  a  steadily  diminishing  number  of  cities, 
of  which  the  largest  are  Bristol  and  Newcastle, 
a  matter  for  private  enterprise.  In  1600 
boroughs  and  urban  and  rural  districts  this 
public  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  au- 
thority, usually  the  municipal  corporation,  or 
(as  in  the  metropolitan  district),  of  a  council 
made  up  of  representatives,  of  different  local 
authorities,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  these  public  water  enterprises  being 
about  £200,000,000  sterling.  It  is  now  generally 
diought  to  be  a  defect  that  there  is  no  system- 
atic distribution,  among  the  great  centres  of 
population,  of  the  natur^  water  basins;  and  no 
provmdal  authorities  entitled  to  control  them. 

4.  Hettt,  Light  and  Power. —  Gas  for  Ught- 
ID^,  heating,  and  power  b  produced  and  au9' 
plied  under  the  authority  of  separate  statutes, 
in  about  700  cities  and  towns,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  installations  started  without 
itatulor^  powers.  These  gas  works  were,  in 
thdr  origin,  mostly  private  enterprises  (though 
the  local  governing  body  of  Manchester  started 
its  own  gas  works  in  1816),  but  there  has  been 
a  steady  tendency  to  municipalization,  until 
more  than  200  towns  already  govern  their 
own  gas  production,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,- 
000  sterling  invested  in  their  enterprises.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  on  an  average 
five  cities  a  year  have  municii»liMd  their  gas 
supply;  and  as  these  comprised  a  majority  of 
the  smaller  consumers,  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  number  of  the  users  of  gas  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  thia  co-operatively  supplied  by 
themselves  as  citizens  (Annual  Returns  as  to 
Gas  Works,  Board  of  Trade).  Electricity, 
Itarting  only  within  the  past  half  century. 
has  been  even  more  predominantly  a  matter  ot 
municipal  enterprise.  Nearly  200  towns  have 
their  own  municipal  electricity  supply,  in  which 
some  £40,000,000  sterling  is  now  invested.  In 
Uanchester  the  municipal  corporation  supplies 
also  hydraulic  power. 

5.  Edncalion.— The  extensive  public  service 
of  education  — as  a  function  of  local  govern- 
ment scarcely  a  generation  old  — now  makes  up 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
Ae  loral  authorities.  While  the  national  ex- 
ecutive, by  contributinfi  more  than  half  of  this 
expenditure  on  education,  exercises  (treat  in- 
fluence by  means  of  the  conditions  which  it  at- 
taches to  its  grants,  the  power  of  the  local 
authorities  to  provide  what  kind  and  what 
amount  of  educational  facilities  they  deem  fit 
over  and  above  the  national  minimum,  is  (so 
far  as  secular  subjects  are  concerned)  now  prac- 
tically unlimited.  There  is  no  limit  to  their 
current  expenditure,  or  to  the  amount  of  rate 
they  may  levy.  There  is  no  limit  of  grade  or  of 
age.  Anything  that  is  education  ~  whether  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  univcrsin'  in  grade; 
whether  infant  or  adull ;  whether  literary, 
sdentihc,  artistic,  technological  or  professional 
in  kind  —  the  local  authority  may,  if  it  chooses, 
provide,  without  requiring  any 


any  fee     It  is  legally  restrained xinly  (H  by  the 
statuton-  exclusion  (or  only  conditional  adinift< 

of  religious  initructioii  ii 


catechism  distinctive  of  any  particular  denom- 
ination; (2)  by  the  statutory  obligatiim  to  pro- 
vide at  least  the  ^lational  minimum"  of  dSaent 
elementary  schools  for  all  children  between  5 
and    14  requiring  elementary,  instruction;    (3) 


by   the  need   for 


of  any  projects  i 


rates  restrains  the  local  authorities  at  present 
to  a  comparatively  limited  use  of  their  vast 
powers.  While  elementary  schools,  of  one  soil 
or  another, —  now  always  compulaorily  at- 
tended and,  with  trivial  exceptions,  absolutely 
free  of  charge — -exist  in  adequate  nmnberc, 
there  is  still  an  insufficient  supply  of  secondaiy 
schools,  apart  from  those  maintained  from 
ancient  endowments,  under  separate  governing 
bodies:  and  whilst,  in  most  cities,  much  has 
been  done  for  technological  education  of  an 
elementary  grade,  the  provision  for  university 
education  and  the  higher  technological  instrnc- 
compared  with  the  need,  now  recognized 


other  hand,  London  has  a  'scholarship  ladder* 
unequaled  in  extent  and  genuine  accessibility 
anywhere  in  the  world.  By  an  unlimited  pro- 
vision of  free  places  coupled  with  maintenance 
allowances,  awarded  on  a  merely  qualifying  ex- 
amination, the  opportunity  for  secondary  and 
university  education  is  effectively  opened  even 
lo  the  poorest  child  of  more  than  average  abil- 
ity. Nearly  all  other  local  authorities  have  less 
extensive  scholarship  schemes  on  similar  Hnes. 
The  result  is  that  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion enjoying  secondary  schooling  is  greater  in 
London  and  various  other  English  cities  —  not- 
withstanding the  fee-paying  system  —  than  it  is 
in  Chicago  or  even  in  Boston. 

6.  MiscellaneouB  Servicea, —  Brevity  com- 
pels the  grouping  toother  of  a  large  number 
of  diverse  public  services  organized  and  admin- 
istered by  local  authorities.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  ancient  chartered  rights  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  (of  which  Covent 
Garden  in  London  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant), the  markets  are  in  public  ownership,  in- 
volving a  total  capital  of  some  £10,000,000  ster- 
ling, and  (while  a  few  are  leased)  usually 
under  public  administration;  often  including 
warehouse  accommot'ation,  weighing  machines, 
sometimes  cold-storage  and  abattoir.  The 
municipal  provision  of  workmen's  blocks  in 
towns  and  of  cottages  in  the  country  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  by  the 
London  County  Council,  which  had  already 
in  1916  over  30,000  people  in  its  dwellings,  but 
also   by   about    lOO   other   authorities.       ('The 


serves  to  remind  us  that  the  provision  and  man- 
agement of  burial  grounds  is  an  important 
function  of  the  local  authorities,  in  which  mil- 
lions of  capital  is  invested,  extending  in  one  or 
two  cases  (as  at  Hull),  to  the  provision  of  cre- 
matoria, interment  is,  however,  the  business 
of  the  undertaker,  and  remains  everywhere  in 
private  hands;  not  even  subjected,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  continental  cities,  to  public  con- 
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trol.  The  provinon  of  pttrks  and  recfeatitm 
f^ounds,  with  bands  of  miuic,  gytmiasia,  facili- 
ties for  games,  etc.,  has  been  lavisblv  under- 
ta.ken.  Hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  have  free 
public  libraries  and  readici);  rooms ;  others  have 
also  public  picture  ftalleriea  and  museums  which 
are  tudfonnty  free;  while  a,  couple  of  hundred 
places  provide  for  their  cttiicns  swiimning  and 
other  baths,  and  public  laimdries,  at  low  fees. 
AmoDf;  the  other  miscellaneous  public  services 
maintamed  by  Englbh  local  audiorities  are  the 
Bradford  'conditioniBg  house,*  or  wool-eTading 
establishment,  the  Burnley  rotmicipal  cold  stor- 
age, the  IDoncaster  race  course,  and  various 
municipal  stipphes  of  sterilized  milk.  The 
tendency  of  local  authorities  to  embark  in  these 
enterpnses  had  led  to  a  discussion  of  what  is 
cailed  "municipal  trading,'  dtjring  which  munic- 
ipalization has  proceeded  at  a  greater  rate  than 
ever.  (For  the  abstract  case  aminst  this  tend- 
ency, consult  'Uunicilud  Tiade?  by  L.  Darwin 
(1903)  ;  for  an  equally  abstract  defense,  'The 
Commomense  of  Uunidpal  Trading,'  by  G. 
Bernard  Shaw  <I9D4),  and  'Mind  Your  Own 
Bu»ness,'  by  R.  B.  Suthers  (1905)  ;  for  stat- 
istics, <The  Municipal  Yearbook'  and  *The 
London  Manual'  (both  annually) ;  the  seven 
volumes  of  'Local  Taxation  Returns'  anuuaJtr 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board;  and 
the  periodical  return  of  'Reproductive  Under- 
taking carried  on  by  Municiral  Boroughs,' 
aJso  issued  by  that  office.)  In  1916  the  amount 
of  capital  under  municipal  management  can- 
not be  put  at  less  than  £1.000,000,000  sterling;  the 
asgregate  mtmicipal  indebtedness  (all  repayable 
within  20  to  60  years),  beins  over  £600,000,000 
Sterling.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  have 
over  £20  per  head  of  population  of  capital  under 
municipal  managemenl. 

The  ^rt  played  by  local  government  au- 
thorities in  England  in  the  collective  regulation 
of  individual  conduct  is  less  conspicuous  than 
their  organization  of  municipal  services,  but  it 
is  too  important  to  he  ignored.  It  is  not  merely 
that  practically  all  these  authorities  exercise,  in 
their  power  of  makinfj  by-laws,  a  minor  legis- 
lative function,  on  which  we  to  a  great  extent 
depend  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
nuisances,  the  regulation  of  the  streets,  all  the 
ramifications  of  public  health,  and  the  opera 
tions  of  building  and  various  noxious  trades. 
If,  as  in  England  we  must,  we  include  among 
local  authorities  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink,  the 
places  where  it  may  be  sold,  and  to  some  slight 
exlent  the  hours  during  which  the  sale  may  take 
place,  fall  within  the  discretion  of  local  govern- 
ing bodies.  Finally,  in  the  direction  and  control 
of  all  the  provincial  police  forces,  the  local  au- 
thorities luive  virtually  extensive  and  scarcely 
defined  opportunities  of  supervising  and  re- 
straining any  overt  manifestations  of  individual 
conduct  which  is  "disorderly  in  character,'  and 
of  which  local  public  opinion  disapproves. 

The  collective  provision  for  special  classes 
of  the  community  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  was, 
until  lately,  the  most  costly  of  the  functions  of 
local  government  in  England  Under  the  com- 
prehensive term  of  the  Poor  Law  there  is  now 
mcluded  a  whole  array  of  specialized  provi- 
sions for  orphan  and  deserted  children,  for  the 
lick,  for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  for  jjiysical 
and  menuil  'defectives,*  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, and  for  the  men  and  women  who  be- 


come destitute,  together  with  their  cUldEttL 
The  total  amount  spent  on  this  service  is  about 
£15.000,000  steriing  annually.  Beyond  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  still  within 
the  sphere  of  local  government,  we  have,  in  ad- 
dition, the  provision  of  hosintals  for  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  epileptics ;  the  cosily  arran^- 
ments  for  maintaining  and  medically  treating 
those  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease;  ana 
the  organized  provision  now  made  for  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed  —  making  an  aggregate 
annual  expenditure  from  public  funds  on  the 
care  of  particularly  distressed  or  afflicted  classes 
of  the  community,  falling  not  far  short  (apart 
from  education)  of  £30,000,000  sterling. 

The  uxation  by  which  the  local  audiorities 
maintain  all  these  services  (apart  from  the  rev- 
enue of  municipal  property,  the  receipts  from 
municipal  services  and  contributions  trom  the 
national  exchequer),  is  levied  entirely  by  them- 
selves. They  cannot  create  a  new  tax,  but  once 
the  kind  of  impost  is  authorized  by  Parliament, 


the 

as  a  rule,  left  t  

the  local  governing  body.  In  amount,  there  ii. 
no  limit  to  its  taxing  power.  Of  the  total  gross 
revenues  of  Che  English  local  authorities  (apart 
from  loans),  which  may  roughly  be  pntai  about 
£150,000,000  sterling,  about  £30,000,000  is  re- 
ceived from  the  national  exchequer,  leaving 
some  £120,000,000  to  be  raised  locally.  Of  this 
nearly  £30.000,000  is  derived  from  the  receipts 
from  (he  various  munidpal  enterprises  that  we 
have  described,  £5,000,000  from  odier  municipal 
property,  £2.000,000  from  fines  and  fees,  and 
£5,01X1^000  in  reimbursements  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  leaving  about  £78,000,000  to  be  raised 
tnr  local  taxation.  Tolls  and  dues  (apart  from 
those  connected  with  markets  and  harbors) 
yield  kss  than  a  million.  The  whole  of  the 
balance  is  found  by  one  tajc,  the  so-called 
•rate,'  a  periodical  levy,  upon  the  occupiers  of 
the  real  estate  within  the  area  of  eadi  local  au- 
thority, of  a  specified  proportionate  part  of  the 
assessed  annual  value  of  that  real  estate.  This 
universal  impost,  known  as  the  Local  Rate 
(sometimes  as  the  Poor  Rate,  the  Mstrict  Rate, 
the  Police  Rate,  etc.),  varies  widely  from  place 
lo  place,  but  is  most  commonly  between  two  and 
ci^t  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  between  10  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  annual  rental.  The  actual 
average  for  alt  purposes,  including  both  urban 
and  rural  areas,  is  usually  about  four  shillings 
in  the  poimd,  equivalent  to  an  annual  levy  on 
the  capital  value  of  the  real  estate  of  abo  % 
one  per  cent,  and  to  an  annnal  contribution  pet 
bead  of  population  of  about  a  couple  of  pounds. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  little  known  statistical 
fact  that  the  amount  of  this  local  taxation  per 
head  is  only  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  cen- 
tury ago.  This  local  tax  is  legally  payable  hy 
the  occupier  of  every  house  or  farm,  or  other 
separate  holding  of  real  estate,  who  (if,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  he  is  not  himself  the 
owner),  is  left  to  make  his  own  contractual 
relation  with  the  owner  or  ^landlord' j  normally 
the  occupier  pays  the  rates  in  addition  to  his 
rent.  But  in  "flats'  forming  part  of  large 
blocks,  and  In  property  of  small  annual  value, 
especially  that  let  by  the  week,  the  owner 
usually  "compounds'  with  the  local  authority, 
in  consideration  of  a  discount  to  pay  the  rates 
himself  instead  of  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
occupier     (the    so-called     "compound    * 
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holder*),  whose  rent  then  indudea  both  rent 
and  rates. 

Local  Governing  Bodies. 
English  loca]  government  is  everywhere, 
and  for  all  purposes,  carried  on  by  one  particu- 
lar form  of  politicU  machinery,  which  to  the 
Englishman  seems  so  inevitable  that  he  seldom 
thinks  of  describing  it.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  government  are  vested,  not  in  any  ofGcers 
personal)};,  but  in  a  board  or  council  of  mem- 
bers, having  jurisdiction,  for  specific  branches 
of  administration,  over  a  definite  area.  This 
gOverninK  body,  which  is  uniformly  unpaid  and 
composea  of  citizens  more  or  less  en^jaged  in 
their  own  avocations,  appoints,  supervises  and 
directs  a  staff  of  salaried,  professional  officers 
(the  ''municipal  civil  service'},  by  whom  the 
actual  functions  are  performed.  The  staff  of 
salaried  ofRcers  is  invariably  appointed  by  the 
^vernins  body;  and  (though  service  is  noRH 
inally  only  during  pleasure),  the  appointments 
arc  habitually  permanent,  terminable  only  on 
death,  retirement  through  ill-health,  superan- 
nuation or  misconduct.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  English  local  government  as  removal  for 
political  reasons,  or  in  order  to  make  a  vacancy. 
The  board  or  council  acts  collectively,  by  reso- 
lutions agreed  to  at  its  meetings  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present.  Its  deliberations  are 
presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  number,  called 
chairman  or  mayor,  whom  it  freely  elects;  and 
not  bv  a  person  separately  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  presidential  position,  or  appointed  to  it 
hy  some  outside  authority.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason,  it  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  English 
local  governing  bodies  that  the  presiding  mem- 
ber has  but  little  personal  power  or  responsi- 
bility, apart  from  presiding.  Though  in  prac- 
tice he  often  exercises  out  of  sessions,  some  ex- 
ecutive power,  by  giving  orders  to  the  salaried 
staff,  this  is  always  done  in  the  name  of  the 
board  or  council,  and  subject  to  its  ratification. 
The  board  or  council  habitually  divides  itself 
into  committees,  each  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  a  particular  branch  of  the  government, 
and  required  to  report  to  the  main  body.  The 
result  is  an  intimate  combination  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  occasionally  even  judicial  opera- 
tions, which  the  Englishman  lakes  for  granted 


ernment.    The  salaried  staff  is  almost  _ _ 

ally  "out  of  politics.*  In  many  cases,  perhaps 
fhe  majority,  the  elections  are  not  contested  on 
political  grounds,  or  seriously  fought  by  the 
political  organizations.  In  London  and  many 
of  the  large  boroughs,  the  elections  are  thus 
fought,  but  the  issues  are  not  primarily  those 
of  national  politics,  nor  is  the  cleavage  of  opin- 
ion exactly  the  same.  And  once  elected,  the 
members  (even  where  the  contests  have  been 
keen)  seldom  habitually  allow  their  politics  or 
party  divisions  to  affect  their  municipal  admin- 


created  principally  for  suiitation  and  roads.  In 
1888,  the  county  councils  were  established  on  an 
elective  basis,  to  take  over  from  the  non-elective 


The  organization  of  local  government  in 
England,  once  extremely  complicated,  has  been 
much  Amplified  by  recent  statutes. .  The  era  of 
reform  began,  indeed,  in  1834-35,  when  the 
ancient  municipal  corporations  were  made  elect- 
ive and  systematized,  and  the  Poor  Law  was 
S laced  in  the  hands  of  elective  Boards  of  Guard- 
ins.  Between  1848  and  1875,  a  system  oF 
elective  rural  and  u^ban  district  councils  was 


1894,  the  rural  parishes  were 

frovided  with  elective  parish  councils ;  and  in 
900  the  different  parts  of  London  with  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  By  these  succesuve 
statutes  every  part  of  England  and  W^es  has 
been  placed  under  local  gavcming  bodies  ait- 
nually  or  triennially  elected  on  the  widest  pos- 
sible residential  qualification,  women  having  a 
vote  whenever  they  are  independent  house- 
holders, and  being  everywhere  eligiUe  for 
election.  There  is,  speaking  broadly,  no  prop- 
erty qualification  for  elecdon,  and  (unlike  the 
English  parliamentary  ballotings)  no  obligation 
on  the  candidate  to  provide  the  election  ex- 
penses. The  members  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  receive  no  salary  or  other  remuneratioti 
for  their  work.  Only  very  exceptionally,  in  posi- 
tions such  as  the  mayoralty  of  an  important 
city,  is  any  allowance  paid  even  for  expenses. 

In  spite  of  simplifying  statutes,  English 
local  government  is  still  shared  among  various 
strata  of  different  authorities,  constituted  for 
different  purposes  under  different  statutes. 
The  county  of  London,  with  4,7S0,0(M  of  in- 
habitants, has  a  local  government  of  its  own,  - 
and  must  be  considered  apart.  We  take  first 
the  network  of  local  authorities  administering 
the  more  obvious  services  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, including  sanitation  and  education.  To 
begin  with  the  oarish,  we  see  this  ancient  eccle- 
siastical area  in  the  rural  districts  forming  the 
lowest  unit  of  ^vemment ;  administered,  if 
small,  by  the  pansh  meeting  open  to  all  adults; 
if  large,  by  a  parish  council  triennially  elected 
by  the  householders.  The  parish  meeting  or 
parish  council  may  light  the  village,  protect  the 
footpaths  and  village  green,  establish  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  baths  and  public  laundries; 
but  its  power  to  tax  is  limited.  Next  to  it 
stands  the  rural  district  council,  dealing  with 
roads  and  sanitation,  triennially  elected  by  and 
acting  for  the  householders  of  a  group  of  par- 
ishes. Places  in  which  the  popnlation  has  be- 
come aggregated  together,  needing  greater  and 
more  varieoloca!  government  services,  are  (by 
Local  Government  Board  order)  given  the 
status  of  urban  districts.  The  householders  of 
these  urban  areas  elect  an  urban  district  coun- 
cil, which  combines  the  functions  of  the  parish 
council  and  the  rural  district  council,  wifll 
greatly  extended  powers.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  urban  districts  (now  over  300  in 
number)  have,  sometimes  because  of  past  his- 
torical importance,  sometimes  because  of  present 
populousness,  been  given  by  the  Crown  (now- 
a(^ys  the  Privy  (^suncil)  the  status  of  char- 
tered municipal  corporations;  these  elect  tbdr 
councils  annually  by  thirds  instead  of  trien* 
nially;  their  councils  elect  to  preside  over 
them,  not  a  chairman  but  a  mayor;  and  they 
co-opt  into  their  own  bodies  additional  members 
styled  aldermen.  Such  of  them  as  have  any 
considerable  population  (about  130  in  number), 
have  their  own  police  forces,  under  the  control 
of  their  own  town  councils.  Apart  from  minOT 
technicalities  there  is  practically  no  other  dif- 
ference between  an  urban  district  which  is,  and 
one  which  is  not,  a  municipal  coTporatioa  The 
words  "town*  and  ■borouffi,*  it  may  be  r" 
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tioned,  are  used  in  Engtand  for  any  urban 
place,  irrespective  of  sire.  The  word  "city"  is 
of  eqoatly  lax  usage,  but  it  ougbt  to  be  re- 
stricted to  those  towns,  large  or  small,  which 
have  been  specifically  termed  or  created  cities 
by  statute  or  royal  enactment,  together  with 
some  others,  usually  the  seats  of  bishoprics, 
which  bear  it  by  old  usage.  Above  all  these 
bodies  stands  the  county  council ;  elected  trien- 
nialiy  by  the  occupiers  of  houses  or  lands  within 
the  county,  whether  residing  in  rural  parishes, 
urban  districts  or  municipa}  corporations.  The 
county  coundl  is  the  authority  for  education; 
it  provides  the  public  lunatic  asylums;  it  either 
pays  for  or  itself  maintains  the  main  roads ;  it 
administers  various  minor  services  for  the 
county  as  a  whole;  and  it  exercises  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  and  criticism  and  some 
slight  control  over  the  itunor  local  authorities. 
It  contributes  half  the  members  (the  justices 
of  the  peace  nominating  the  other  half)  to  the 
standing  joint  committee,  which  controls  the 
county  police  force. 

Most  of  the  boroughs  over  50,000  inhabitants 
(and  some  ancient  towns  below  that  p<qiula- 
tion)  stand  outside  the  area,  of  the  adnuni^' 
trative  county,  and  are  neither  represented  in 
nor  controllea  by  the  county  council.  These, 
ihe  so-called  county  boroughs  (now  just  75  in 
number)  are  entirely  autonomous  municipal 
corporations,  which  have,  in  addition,  the 
powers  of  county  councils.  The  town  council, 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other 
municipal  corporations,  and  presided  over  by 
a  mayor  (or  in  12  of  the  larger  cities  a  lord 
mayor)  is  (apart  from  the  administration  of 
justice  and  ot  the  Poor  Law)  the  sole  local 
governing  authority  of  the  dly,  with  practically 
unlimited  autonomy  within  the  scope  of  the 
statutory  authority  entrusted  by  Parliament  to 
local  authorities  generally;  and  except  in  a  few 
cases,  not  even  subject,  as  regards  its  expendi- 
ture on  all  but  one  or  two  subjects,,  to  the  gen- 
eral Local  Government  Board  audit.  It  is  an 
important  feature  of  these  county  boroughs  that 
they  (like  the  other  municipal  corporations  of 
any  siie)  mostly  have  their  own  police  forces, 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  their  own  town 
councils   fby  the  'watch  committee"). 

The  4,/S),000  persons  who  inhabit  the  county 
of  London  have  a  more  complex  local  govern- 
ment than  the  citiiens  of  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester. London  is  divided  into  29  metropolitan 
boroughs,  one  of  them  being  the  ancient  city, 
preserving  stiti  its  Corporation,  its  lord  mayor, 
and  other  dignitaries  and  various  other  pecu- 
liarities. These  metroiiolitan  boroughs  have 
each  a  council,  elected  triermially  bj;  the  house- 
holders,  which  independently  administers  the 
paving,  deansing  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  the 
minor  house  drainage,  the  removal  of  refuse, 
the  suppression  of  nuisances  and  the  collection 
of  all  the  municipal  taxes.  The  City  Corpora- 
tion, in  addition,  manages,  with  its  own  consid- 
erable estates,  the  central  markets,  some  of  Ihe 
bridges  and  the  special  city  police  force.  Above 
these  local_  bodies  stands  the  London  County 
Council,  with  annua!  receipts  and  expenditures 
exceeding  £12,000.000  sterling,  with  118  members 
elected  triennially  by  the  householders  of  the 
whole  adimnistrative  county  of  London,  to- 
gether with  19  co-opted  aldermen;  and  respon- 
sible for  education,  main  drainage,  parks  and 
recreation   grounds,    the   lunatic    asylums,    the 


tramway  service,  the  ferry  steamboats,  die  great 
street  improvements,  the  demolition  of  'slum" 
areas  ana  the  ere^ion  of  new  dwellings,  the 


adtninistration  of  the  stringent  Building  Act 
and  a  host  of  miscellaneous  county  services,  to- 
gether with  the  management  of  the  debt  of  Lon- 
don, not  only  for  its  own  needs,  but  also  for 
those  of  the  other  local  bodies  (except  the  City 
Corporation).  The  water  snpply  of  the  whols 
metropolitan  district,  extending  to  much  more 
than  the  county  area,  is  in  me  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  a  body  made  up  ot 
representatives  of  all  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned. The  port  and  river  in  the  hands  of  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  is  constituted  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  upper  Thames  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Thames  Conservan^  Board,  a  body 
of  28  members,  appointed  by  the  Corporation, 
the  Water  Board,  the  Conniy  Cotmcil  and  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


historical  causes,  still  retain  their  separate  or^ 
ganiiations.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  collec- 
tive provision  for  special  classes  (but  not  that 
for  lunatics,  nor  that  for  persons  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases)  is  in  the  hands  of 
what  are  called  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  The 
country  is  for  this  purpose  divided  into  653 
unions  of  parishes,  often  not  corresponding 
with  the  botindaries  of  urban  districts,  muni<f 
pal  corporations,  county  boroughs  or  counties. 
The  householders  of  each  of  these  unions  elect 
either  annually  or  triennially,  a  board  of  guard- 
ians, which  administers  the  public  provision  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  orphan  and  deserted 
children,  the  indigent  sick,  the  tramps  of 
vagrants,  and  the  destitute  of  every  Idnd. 
These  boards  of  gnardians  levy,  for  the  cost  of 
their  schools,  infirmaries,  work-houses  and 
■outdoor  relief,*  an  unlimited  tax  on  house- 
holders, the  celebrated  poor  rate.  They  have 
complete  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  will  spend,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  relief  thatlhey  will  afford  (above  the  legal 
'national  minimum'  of  preventing  death  by 
starvation) ;  but  their  discretion  as  to  the  mode 
of  relief,  as  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  officers,  and  as  to  the  rais- 
ing of  loans  is  guided,  and  in  the  last  resort, 
controlled,  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  has  (in  this  branch  of  local  government 
more  than  any.  other)  the  power  of  issuing 
peremptory  orders  havmg  the  force  of  law.  In 
London,   where  there   are   about  30  boards   of 

Siardians.  these  have  also  a  joint  body,  the 
etropolitan  Asylums  Board,  made  up  chiefly 
of  their  nominees,  which  manages  the  infectious 
disease  hospitals  and  the  asylums  for  idiots. 

The  other  important  branch  of  local  govern- 
ment with  an  organization  of  its  own,  and  the 
only  one  not  upon  an  elective  basis,  is  that  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  These  are  gentlemen 
of  position  (now  frequently  including  trade 
union  officials  and  other  prominent  workmen) 
who  are  individually  appointed  by  the  Crown 
(the  Lord  Chancellor),  by  being  included  in 
what  is  termed  the  Commission  of  the  Peace; 
In  practice,  however,  they  are  almost  always 
chosen  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
who,  in  most  counties,  defers  informalljr  to  rtie 
wishes  of  the  existing  justices  and  is  now 
aided  by  an  advisory  committee  of  justices; 
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Thus,  the  ■County  Beeches*  are,  in  effect,  re- 
cruited to  a  great  extent  by  an  informal  sys- 
tem of  co-optation.  The  principal  function  of 
the  justices  is  that  of  acting  as  magistrates. 
Any  one  justice  can  issue  summonses  to  appear 
and  warrants  to  the  police  for  the  apprehension 
of  ofTenders;  any  two  within  each  county  can 
hold  a  petty  criminal  court  ('Petty  Sessions"), 
with  power  to  inflict  sentences  of  fine  and 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  (subject  to  appeal 
to  Quarter  Sessions),  or  to  commit  to  pnson 
pending  trial  at  a  higher  court;  and  once  a 
quarter,  the  meeting  of  justices  in  "Quarter 
sessions"  forms  a  criminal  court  trying,  with 
a  jury,  all  but  the  most  serious  crimes,  such  as 
murder  and  grave  felonies.  At  Divisional  Ses- 
sions, the  justices  license  retailers  of  alcoholic 
drink,  nominally  at  their  discretion,  but  really 
without  effective  powers  of  refusing  the  re- 
newal of  existing  licenses,  except  for  grave 
misconduct.  A  recent  statute  enables  them  to 
award  compensation,  charged  by  a  special  rate 
on  the  district  concerned,  to  the  holders  of 
licenses  which  they  withdraw  merely  on  the 
Eround  that  they  are  unnecessary.  Finally,  the 
Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  1^  nominating  half 
the  members  of  the  standing  joint  committee 
fthe  County  Council  sending  the  other  half)  go 
far  to  control  the  county  police  force.  It  should 
be  said  that  a  sli^t  elective  element  is  infused 
into  the  County  Benches  by  the  fact  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  urban  district  councils  are 
tx  officio  justices.  The  county  boroughs,  and 
also  most  of  the  smaller  municipalities,  have 
commissions  of  the  peace  seijarate  from  those 
i>f  the  counties,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
lo  appointed  usually  comprise  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  and  some  leading  members  of 
the  town  council.  They  have  the  same  judicial 
■nd  licensing  powers  (though  no  control  over 
the  borough  pohce  force)  ;  but  in  most  towns 
of  any  size  they  perform  few  judicial  duties. 
In    many   towns    there    is   also   a    stipendiary 


the  expense  of  the  town  council,  who  relieves 
the  justices  of  the  police  court  work.  In  towns 
having  their  own  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
the  outies  of  jud^e  are  performed  by  the 
recorder,  also  appomted  by  the  Crown  (Lord 
Chancellor),  who  is  always  a  barrister  of  posi- 
tioiL  merely  visiting  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  quarterly  court,  and  receiving 
for  this  duty  a  small  annual  stipend. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  certain  local 
authorities  standing  outside  the  general  system. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Port 
of  London  Authority.  At  Liverpool  and  some 
other  ports  the  port  is  managed  by  a  harbor 
trust  or  board,  usually  elected  by  the  payers  of 
dock  or  port  dues,  including  the  shipowners,  with 


Board,  as  the  Liverpool  port  authority  is  called, 
administers  a  series  of  docks  representing  a 
capital  outlay  of  some  £30,000,000  sterling. 
Besides  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  there 
are  a  few  other  special  water  authorities.  There 
are  also  a  few  federal  bodies,  made  up  of  con- 
tiguous local  authorities  for  the  Joint  manage- 
ment of  water,  drainage,  asylums  or  hospitals. 
In  low-lying:'  or  marsh   districts   there  are  300 


ancient  bodies  called  c 


appointed  in  form  by  the  Crown  (Lord  Chan- 
ceflor),  but  m^cticaily  renewing  themselves  by 
co-optation.  These  bodies  maintain  the  seawalls, 
sluices  and  embankments,  enforcing  on  the 
neighboring  landowners  their  obligations  of 
tenure,  and  levyiiu[  on  them  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary common  works.  The  most  exceptional  of 
these  authorities  is  that  of  Romney  Marsh,  in 
Kent,  where  the  owners  for  the  time  being  of 
33  ancient  estates  are,  by  themselves  or  their 
deputies,  'Lords  of  the  Level,*  with  extensive 
taxing  and  judicial  powers  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  seawall 

Relation  Between  Local  Authorities  and  the 
National  Executive. 
In  the  matter  of  the  relation  between  the 
national  executive  and  the  autlurities  admin- 
istering the  various  services  of  local  govern- 
ment, England  occupies  a  position  intermediate 
between  that  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  New  England  or  Western  States  oi  the 
United  States  on  the  other.  The  very  real 
autonomy  of  the  English  local  governing  body 
—  ereatest  in  the  County  Borough,  or  m  sucD 
bodies  as  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board 
or  the  Commissioners  o£  Sewers  of  Romn^ 
Marsh,  and  least  in  the  Boards  of  Guardians  — 
marks  it  off  from  any  analogous  authority  in 
continental  Europe.  The  English  local  autnoi^ 
ity  for  each  area  is  formed  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  national  executive  (except  in  the 
cases  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  ordi- 
nary commissioners  of  sewers,  and  then  m^nly 
in  form  only) ,  and  entirely  independently  of  it* 
volition.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  subject 
to  the  orders  of  any  pan  of  the  national  execu- 
tive ;  it  has,  in  nearly  every  case,  real  and  com- 
plete discretion  as  to  the  manner  tn  which  its 
services  shall  be  rendered  or  the  law  of  the 
land  carried  out ;  it  can,  for  the  most  part,  de* 
termine  whether  or  not  a  particular  service 
shall  be  supplied  in  its  locality;  in  all  cases  it 
decides  on  its  own  responsibihty  upon  its  ovni 
budget  of  expenditure,  attd  (wUlst  not  aUe  to 
impose  a  new  kind  of  tax)  as  to  the  rate  of  the 
taxation  —  of  the  kind  prescribed  by  Statute-— 
which  it  will  levy  upon  its  constituency;  and 
while  in  particular  instances  it  is  required  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  national  execurive^ 
either  for  its  projects  or  to  its  actual  adminis- 
tration, its  practical,  independence  is  such  that 
a  stubborn  local  authonty  usually  gets  ven* 
nearly  its  own  way.  To  an  Englishman  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  local  autfaority 
should  be  appointed,  wholly  or  in  ^art,  by  the 
national  executive  (unless  merely  in  form)  — 
though  the  Crown  nominates  a  few  members  to 
such  bodies  as  the  Port  of  London  Authoriw 
and  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board, 
while  the  Local  Government  Board  nominates 
members  lo,  and  exercises  a  real  control  over, 
(he  very  anomalous  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  —  that  it  should  receive  and  obey  orders 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  or  that  it 
should  have  to  submit  its  budget  for  the  ap- 

firoval  of  any  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
oral  aulhorily  in  England  — whatever  the  case 
may  have  been  in  times  past  — has  any  original, 
inherent,  or  independent  powers.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  ancient  corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  all  the  English  local  ao- 
thoriiies  of  to-day  plainly  owe  their  oiigut  to 
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and  derive  iheir  govemmenial  powcra  exclu- 
sively from  the  stalutes  which  Parliament  has 
enacted  concerning  them ;  and  they  are,  with- 
out exception,  in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  liiDiiations  of  those  and  any  new 
statutes.  A  local  governinf?  body  has,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  tto  ri^ts,  powers,  privileges 
or  duties,  inherent  in  it  merely  because  it  is 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  jiarticular 
locality;  or  secured  to  it  by  a  constitution  or 
other  authority  independent  of  the  national 
le^slatnre  for  the  time  being.  Nor  is  there  in 
England  anything  corresponding  to  the  com- 
irfele  separation  between  the  State  executive 
and  the  local  authorities  and  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence of  each  other  that  characteriees  so 
many  of  the  Stales  of  America.     Every  local 


(0  the  Local  Government  Board;  nearly  all  of 
them  have  to  obtain  the  approval  of  that  branch 
of  the  national  executive  before  incurring  ex- 
penditure to  be  met  out  of  borrowed  money, 
and  before  raising  a  loan ;  most  of  them  receive 
annual  grants  from  the  national  exchequer  in  aid 
of  their  expenditure  on  particular  local  services, 
and  have  therefore  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions that  may  be  attached  to  niese  grants  by  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Home 
Office,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Local 
Government  Board;  finally,  nearly  all  of  them 
have  to  submit  —  but  the  municipal  corporations 
only  in  respect  of  part  of  their  work  —  to  an 
annual  audit  of  their  accounts  by  auditors  ap- 
poimed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  These  auditors  do  not  carry  out, 
however,  the  wishes  of  the  national  executive; 
what  they  have,  to  do  is  to  prevent  disobedience 
to  the  statutes  of  the  national  legislature.  They 
have,  in  fact,  to  act  in  a  judicial  rather  than  in 
an  executive  capacity,  having  no  power  to  over- 
ride a  mere  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the 
local  suthoritv,  but  they  are  authorised,  and  in- 
deed requirecl,  whatever  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  other  executive  authority  might  de- 
sire, subject  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  CQUrts  of 
law,  peremptorily  to  disallow  and  to  cause  to 
be  refunded,  any  expenditure  that  (whether  in 
respect  of  its  subject  matter,  or  by  reason  of 
fraud,  embezzlement  or  mere  waste)  fails  out- 
nde  the  statutory  powers  conferred  upon  the 
local  authority.  It  should,  moreover,  be  added 
that  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Local  Government  Board  (or  other  branch  of 
tfie  national  executive)  and  a  local  anthority, 
or  between  two  local  authorities,  as  to  their  re- 
spective legal  powers  and  obhgations,  has  to  be 
determined  (unless  by  mutual  consent)  not  by 
the  decision  of  any  executive  officer  or  by  the 
national  executive  itself  —  not  even  by  any 
special  tribunal  which  the  national  executive 
might  influence  —  but,  aa  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  applying  to 
the  dispute  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  ex- 
actly as  if  it  were  a  dispute  between  private 
individtials..  In  the  same  way,  when  a  local 
authority  disobeys  or  fails  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  statutes,  or  acts  in  excess  of  its  powers, 
it  can  b^  coerced  to  obedience  (apart  from  such 
disallowance  of  unlawful  expenditure  by  the 
auditor,  or  such  withdrawal  of  financial  assist- 
ance from  die  national  exchequer  as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  only  by  means  of  actions  in 
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the  onEiiary  courts  of  justice,  which  have  to  be 
initiated  dther  by  aggrieved  individuals  or  by 
the  national  executive  under  the  ordinary  law. 
But  any  description  of  the  relation  between 
the  national  executive  and  the  local  governing 
bodies   in   En^and   would  miss    the   most   im- 

girtant  feature  if  it  omitted  to  lay  stress  on  the 
rant  in  Aid.  It  is  the  system  of  grants  in  aid 
from  the  national  exche<|uer  upon  which  the 
smooth  and  efficient  working  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization to  a  large  extent  depends.  The 
expressed  purposes  of  these  grants  in  aid  are 
(a)  to  assist  poor  localities,  and  prevent  th< 
local  rates  rising  to  an  oppressive  height,  by 
promoting  a  partial  equalization  of  burden ;  and 
(6)  to  induce  apathetic  or  backward  local  au- 
thorities to  incur  expenditure  on  local  services 
in  which  the  community  as  a  whole  has  a  strong 
interest.  Even  more  important  to  the  student 
of  political  science  is  the  utility  of  these  na- 
tional subventions  to  local  government,  when 
given  in  their  most  efficient  form,  in  securing 
national  efficiency,  without  destruction  of  gen- 
uine local  autonomy.  The  basis  of  English 
local  government  is  the  statutory  enactment,  by 
the  national  legislature,  of  a  minimum  standard 
in  each  public  service  (notably  in  sanitation, 
education  and  police),  the  attainment  of  which 
is  locally  obligatory  on  every  local  authority, 
and  IS  legally  enforceable  by  mandamus.  Be- 
yond that  naticMial  mininium  in  each  public 
service,  each  local  authority  has  comi>lete  di»- 
cretion.  It  can,  at  the  expense  of  its  ever- 
rising  local  rates,  and  subject  to  the  control 
implied  in  periodical  popular  election,  do  as 
much  or  as  little  as  it  chooses.  But  if  it 
chooses  to  comply  with  certain  specified  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  natioaal  executive  — 
conditions  designed  to  secure  a  constantly  risii^ 
standard  of  efficiency  in  particular  services  — 
it  can  (especially  in  education)  obtain  national 
grants  in  aid  of  its  local  expenditure,  so  cal- 
culated as  to  share  the  financial  burden  of  in- 
creased efBciency  between  the  national  ex- 
chequer and  the- local  rates.  The  position  of 
authoritative  criticism  and  ultimate  power  to 
withhold  the  grant,  which  this  relation  gives 
to  the  nationid  executive  —  while  leaving  the 
local  authority  both  freedom  of  decision  and  a 
genuine  choice  among  methods,  as  well  as  com- 
plete autonomy  in  the  appointment  of  officers  — 
appears,  on  the  whole,  the  best  possible  device 
for  combining  administrative  efficiency  with 
local  popular  control. 
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lich  and  F.  W.  Hirst;  or  "The  Parish  and  the 
County,'  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (1906)  ; 
'The  Manor  and  the  Borough'  (1908);  'The 
Story  of  the  King's  Highway'  (1913)  and 
'Grants  in  Aid*  (1911),  lonrnng  an  analytic 
and  historical  account  of  EngliMi  local  gov- 
ernment. Brief  descriptions  of  the  actual  or- 
ganization of  to-day  are  'Local  Government,* 
by  Percy  Ashley  (190S);  and  'Local  Govern- 
ment;* l^  Dr.  Blake  Odgers  (1902). 

SmNEY  AND  Beatrice  Webb, 

Joint  OHtkars  of  'The  History  of  Trade  futon- 

istn,'   'Indusirial  Democracy,*   etc. 

te.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.    The  present 

organization  of  the  English  Civil  Service  may 

be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  appointmmt 
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by  Order  in  Councit  in  1855  of  a  GvU  Service 
Commission  sufficiently  strong  and  independent 
to  check  in  some  degree  the  then  existing 
abuses  of  Parliamentary  patrona^ 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
III  the  Icing  had  k^t  patronage  in  his  own 
hands,  and  nad  used  it  with  the  single  view 
of  increasing  his  personal  power.  Edmund 
Burke's  reform  of  the  Civil  List  (1782)  brought 
in  a  new  and  more  permanent  organization  of 
the  government  offices,  which  made  royal  pres- 
sure on  the  "placemen"  more  difficult.  In  1805 
a  Superannuation  Act  had  the  practical  effect 
of  giving  civil  servants  the  right  to  hold  their 
office  during  good  behavior.  From  1810  they 
were  paid  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees,  and 
from  1816  the  salaries  of  many  posts  were 
provided  by  a  Parliamentary  grant.  By  this 
time  the  royal  power  was  exercised  by  the 
cabinet  ministers,  and  they,  through  the  "Pat- 
ronage Secretary  to  the  Treasury,*  who  acted 
(and  Still  acts)  as  Parliamentary  "wl^p," 
avowedly  used  their  patronage  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  individual  members  of  Parliament  aa  a 
means  of  keeping  together  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  hit 
'Historv  of  Enghsh  Government  and  Constitu- 
tion' 1823  (page  402),  speaks  of  Parliamentary 
patronage  as  being  "of  late  years  more  com- 
pletely organized.' 

The  legislation  which  followed  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  increased  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  civil  service  posts,  while  the  growth  of 
the  railway  system  and  of  other  forms  of  joint 
stock  enterprise  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
government  to  retain  its  few  really  able  offi- 
cials. The  majority  of  the  persons  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament  were  notoriously  incompetent. 
Each  party  respected  the  appointments  of  its 
predecessor  and  no  one  lost  his  post  on  a 
change  of  government  —  a  fact  which,  while  it 
mitigated  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system,  added 
to  the  permanent  inefficiency  of  the  service. 
Occasionally  a  strong  man  (like  Sir  James 
Stephen,  1789-1859.  or  Herman  Merivate,  1806- 
1874),  'was  appointed  from  outside  in  middle 
age  for  special  work,  but  as  a  rule  men  were 
appointed  young  and  were  emp!<^«d  tor  their 
first  10  or  15  years  in  copying  letters  and  oAer 
routine  occupations.  The  effect  on  the  person- 
nel of  the  offices  is  described  hy  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Northeote  (Report 
on  the  Civil  Service,  1854)  r  "Admission  into 
the  dvil  service  is  indeed  eagerly  sought  after, 
but  it  is  for  the  unamhifious  and  the  indolent 
or  incapable  that  it  is  chiefly  desired.  Those 
whose  abilities  do  not  warrant  an  expectation 
that  they  will  succeed  in  the  open  professions, 
where  they  must  encounter  the  competition  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  those  whom  indolence 
of  temperament  or  physical  infirmities  unfit  for 
active  exertion,  are  pkiced  in  the  civil  serrice." 

The  effect  on  the  constituencies  was  even 
worse.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  writing  many 
years  later,  says :  'Every  borough  and  cotmty 
except  a  few  of  the  largest  had  its  local  man- 
ager on  either  _  side  —  a  banker,  brewer  or 
solicitor —  who  purchased  the  vote  and  support 
of  the  leading  men  by  a  judicious  application 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  corruption  so,  en- 
gendered was  more  constant  and  general  than 
the  bribery  carried  on  by  means  of  money,  and 


it  was  also  more  inBuential,  in  the  degree  in 
which  a  provision  for  life  for  a  son  or  some 
other  person  in  whom  a  voter  was  interested 
was  more  valuable   than   the  customary   five- 

gund  note."  (Eaton,  'Clivil  Service  in  Great 
■iuin,'  p.  431), 

In  1853  the  government  appointed  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  with  the  late  Sir  Stafford 
Northeote  (afterward  Lord  Iddesleigfi)  as  his 
oolleague,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question. 
Trevelyan  had  been  (1826^)  in  the  service  of 
the  Elasl  India  Company  and  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Uacaulay,  who  had  been  (1832-^) 
secretary  to  the  India  Board  of  Control  and 
(1834-38)  legal  member  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's Council.  In  1333  Macaulay  had  suggested 
open  competition  for  the  "writerships*  of  the 
^st  India  Company  as  the  only  effective 
method  of  controlling  the  patronage  of  the 
directors. 

The  Government  of  India  Bill  of  1853  cai^ 
ried  this  proposal  into  effect,  the  first  open  ex- 
amination beiitg  held  by  the  India  Board  in 
1855. 

Trevelyan  and  Norlhcote's  report  was  pre- 
sented in  January  1854,  and  proposed  open  com- 
petition for  the  English  dvil  service,  and  the 
separation  of  the  service  into  higher  and  lower 
divisions.  Gladstone,  as  ChanceTior  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Lord  Aberdeen's  government,  agreed 
with  the  scheme,  and  civil  service  reform  was 
promised  in  the  Queen's  speech  of  1854,  Mean- 
while the  report  had  been  sent  round  to  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  educators  and  adminis- 
trators whose  opinions,  mostly  pessimistic,  were 
published  by  the  government  (Reports  and 
Papers,  1854-55),    In  March  1854  the  Crimean 


nounced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  L>ord 
Malmesbury  and  others.  13  March  18S4,  as  in- 
consistent with  aristocratic  government.  Reso- 
lutions in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of 
open  competition  were  lost  (10  July  1855)  and 
carried  24  April  1856,  and  in  1857. 

In  I860  a  strong  select  committee  inquired 
into  the  whok  question  and  reported  that  their 
own  (freference  was  in  favor  of  open  competi- 
tion, but  that  in  order  that  the  government 
should  not  go  beyond  public  opinion  they 
recommended  the  extension  of  this  system  of 
"limited  competition"  to  the  civil  service  gen- 
erally. The  evidence  taken  by  tbe  committee 
showed  that  some  of  the  older  dvil  servants 
still  objected  to  the  examination  system,  even 
under  the  conditions  which  had  prevailed  sinoe 
185S,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  introduced  *a 
dass  of  men  above  thdr  work." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Sdect  Commit- 
tee were  accepted  by  the  government,  and  for 
the  next  10  years  a  competition  between  at  least 
three  nominated  candidates  took  place  for  each 
appointment. 

The  introduction  of  household  suffrage  in 
towns  by  Israeli's  "Leap  in  the  Dark*  Re- 
form Bill  (1867)  and  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
servative party  at  the  election  of  1868,  altered 
the  whole  political  position  of  the  dvil  service 
question.  The  existing;  aristocratic  political 
families  felt  that  their  hold  on  patronage  was 
gone,  and  were  afraid  of  the  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  use  of  patroitage  by 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  pressure  of 
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the  newly  enrnkncfaiied  vottfrs.  The  Bystem  of 
open  compethkin  for  th«  Indian  civil  service 
introdaced  15  years  before  had  worked  well, 
and  Gladstone  was  able  to  publish  (4  June 
1870),  almost  without  opposition,  an  Order  in 
Gjuncil  throwing  open  M  competition  most  of 
the  government  offices.  The  Foreign  Office  and 
(he  Home  OfBce  (which  controls  the  police) 
were  excepted,  owing  to  a  belief  that  secrecy 
was  better  sectirett  by  a  S3rstem  of  nomination. 
A  few  years  later  (1^3)  the  Home  Office  was 
thrown  open. 

When  the  pOBt-office  took  oyer  the  tele- 
graphs from  the  railway  companies  in  1870  it 
was  found  that  a  few  women  offidah  were  at 
work.  These  were  retained,  and  since  then  the 
mmiber  of  women  civil   servants  has  been  in- 

Gtadstoae's  Order  in  Council  of  1870  still  in 
essentials  regrulaics  admission  to  the  English 
Qvil  Service,  though  altei^tions  of  name  have 
occurred,  snch  as  the  substitution  of  'Second 
Dhrision"  for  'Lower  Division*  in  1890,  and 
cbanges  of  salary,  status,  and  examination  sub- 
jects. 

The  system  has  been  worked  with  a  certain 
nnoitnt  of  eUsticilj'.  Men  of  all  ages  are  from 
lime  to  time  appomted  without  competition  to 
posts  involving-  special  knowledge,  and  com- 
petitive examination  is  never  used  in  such  cases 
as  a  test  of  qualifications.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
flic  starting  by  the  Liberal  government  of  1892- 
95  of  the  Labm-  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Inquiries  Department  of  the 
Board  of  EMncation,  appointments  have  been 
given  without  examination  to  men  from  outside, 
although  the  work  to  be  done  is  similar  to  that 
done  elsewhere  by  civil  servants  recruited  in 
the  otdinary  way.  Inspectors,  are  practically 
never  appointed  oy  examination,  and  the  "Ex- 
aminers^ of  the  Board  of  Education,  whose 
work  is  practically  thai  of  the  'first  division 
clerks'   in   other   offices,   are   appointed  by  the 

S resident  of  the  Board,  geuerally  from  men  who 
ave  just  distinguished  uiemselves  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  Artisans  at  the  royal  dockyards 
and  on  other  government  work  are  appointed 
without  competitive  examination  from  lists  of 
waiting  applicants,  and  the  same  method  is  used 
for  recruiting  the  police  of  London  (which  is 
under  the  central  govcmmenl).  The  younger 
'second  division  clerks*  are  allowed  to  compete 
on  equal  (or  slightly  more  favorable)  terms 
with  the  outside  candidates  for  first  division 
clerkships,  but  in  no  case  is  competitive  exam- 
ination used  as  the  method  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion within  the  service. 

Speaking  generally  it  may  be  said  that  the 
English  government  believes  that  competitive 
examination  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study  is 
an  excellent  way  of  selecting  young  men  for 
employment  at  the  end  of  their  school  or  uni- 
versity career,  whether  at  17  or  at  22  years 
of  age,  but  that  it  is  not  effective  when  applied 
to  meti  engaged  in  professional  work  or  as  a 
test  of  professional  knowledge.  The  fact  how- 
ever that  the  main  body  of  the  officials  are 
appointed  by  competition  has  produced  an  esprit 
ae  corps  which  keeps  the  whole  service  out 
of  politics,  and  the  exceptional  cases  of  appoint- 
ment ty  tiomination  neither  excite  nor  as  a  rule 

In  1855  an^  in  1870  almost  all  young  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  well-to-do  classes  who  did  not 


at  the  old  endowed  'public  schools*  and  the  two 
great  universities.  Professional  preparation 
for  the  young  'gentlemen"  followed  graduation, 
and  therefore  it  was  very  eas^  immediately 
after  graduation  to  compare  their  abilities  and 
acquirements  by  examination.  Those  who 
failed  began,  without  feeling  that  they  had 
wasted  either  time  or  effort,  preparation  for 
tie  Bar  or  the  Church  or  the  "public  school* 
leaching  profession,  or  more  often  started 
their  professional  work  with  little  or  no  pre- 
paration. In  the  same  way  an  examination  for 
the  lower  civil  service  confined  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  corresponded  to  the  facts 
of  the  time,  for  few  boys  who  did  not  go 
through  the  public  school  course  learnt  much 
else.  Since  1870  the  number  of  "secondary* 
and  "higher  grade*  schools  with  a  fairly  wide 
curriculum  has  enormously  increased.  In  1898 
it  was  found  that  the  old  narrow  examination 
for  the  lower  division  had  become  by  the  mere 
force  of  competition  a  difficult  and  technical 
test  for  which  boys  left  their  schools  and  pre- 
pared themselves'  at  crammers.    A  wider  ( 


the  facilities  in  London  and  other 
obtaining  higher  education  in  evening  classes  b 
tending  to  lessen  the  educational  advantages 
possessed  by  the  averae^  first  division  clerk 
over  a  clever  and  ambitious  second  division 
clerk,  and  to  break  down  the  original  reason 
for  their  life-long  difference  of   status. 

Burke  in  his  reform  of  1782  not  only  helped 
to  create  the  class  of  profes^onal  "civil  ser- 
vants* but  attempted  to  distribute  some  of 
their  work  upon  a  more  logical  and  economical 
basis.  What  we  now  call  "Government  De- 
partments* consisted  then  of  the  clerical  staff 
attached,  either  to  certain  ancient  offices  of 
Slate,  such  as  those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Post- 
master General,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
or  to  Committees  of  the  PHvy  Council,  or  to 
Boards  of  Commissioners  administering  other 
ancient  offices  such  as  those  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  or  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  Each 
office  had  "grown*  of  itself,  and  new  offices 
had  been  created  as  work  increased  and  without 
reference  to  any  consistent  plan.  Of  the  two 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  for  instance,  the 
Secretary  of  the  North  conducted  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  Northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Secretary  for  the  South  not  only 
corresponded  with  France,  Spain,  etc.,  but  car- 
ried on  Irish  business  and  the  whole  police 
and  other  work  of  the  "Home*  Department. 
Burke  re-divided  their  duties,  making  the 
Northern  Department  the  office  of  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  and  the  Southern  Department 
that  of  the  Home  Secretary,  At  the  same  time, 
England  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  her 
Empire,  he  suppressed  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  had  existed  since  1768,  and  who  had  hy 
hopelessly  unworkable  arrangement  shared  his 
duties  with  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
called  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
The  work  of  both  was  given  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  legis- 
lative activity  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1833  that  anything  like  a  complete  stirvey 
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was  made  of  the  functions  of  government,  or 
that  any  serious  attempt  wae  undertaken  to 
create  a  department  for  each  function.  Both 
the  recognition  of  the  need  of  such  a  survey 
and  the  actual  form  taken  by  the  redistribution 
of  powers  were  largely  influEnced  by  the  sug- 
^stioDS  of  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  'Constitu- 
tional Code'  and  other  writings. 

The  Board  of  Works  (Bentham's  "Domain 
MiniGler")  was  created  in  1832;  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  (Bentham's  'Indigence  Relief 
Minister')  was  created  in  1834,  became  the 
Poor  Law  Board  in  1847,  and  was  merged  in 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  1871 ;  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education  (Bentham's 
'Educadon  Minister^)  was  created  in  1839  and 
became  the  Board  of  Education  in  1899;  and 
the  Registrar  General  (to  superintend  Ben* 
tfaam's  "Local  Registrars"  of  vital  statistics) 
was  created  in  1837.  Separate  Secretaries  of 
Stale  were  appointed  for  War  and  Colonies 
in  1854,  and  for  India  in  ISSa  A  Secretary 
for  Scotland  was  created  in  1SS5.  and  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  1889. 

At  the  time  of  his  coronation  King  Edward 
VII  created  the  Imperial  Sttince  Order,  witb 
the  object  of  recogniiing  "more  fully  .  .  .  the 
faithful  and  meritorious  services  rendered  to  us 
tv  members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  variotis 
parts  of  our  Empire."  Recipients  of  the  decora- 
tion bear  the  letters  *I.  S.  O.*  after  their  names. 
Within  recent  years  the  government  have  in- 
troduced a  ntmiber  of  salutary  reforms  into  the 
complex  organization  of  the  Civil  Service.  New 
and  improved  schemes  of  examination  took 
effect  in  1900,  1902  and  191^  A  significant 
change  made  during  1908  consisted  in  the 
grouping  of  a  number  of  important  offices  imder 
a  scheme  of  examination  intermediate  in  char- 
acter between  the  test  for  Class  I  clerkships  and 
that  for  the  second  division.  This  plan  had 
been  adopted  tentatively  for  junior  appoint- 
ments under  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
hot  is  now  applied  to  several  other  offices  and 
is  still  being  further  extended.  In  1910  all 
previous  orders  relating  to  admission  and  con- 
ditions of  service  were  repealed;  such  provi- 
sions as  were  then  in  force  were  re-enacied 
with  amendments.  Power  was  given  to  tHe 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  with  approval  of 
the  Treasury,  tojrescribe  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination, Imiits  of  age,  etc.,  for  second  divi- 
sion clerkships.  Compulsory  retirement  at  the 
age  of  65  was  made  applicable  to  all  Civil  Serv- 
ants. A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1912  to  overhaul  the  whole  institution,  includ- 
ing the  diplomatic  and  consular  services.  After 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  the  Commission  published 
its  report  in  April  1914.  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions was  fjic  creation  of  two  classes  in  the 
Genera!  Service^ the  Administrative  and  the 
Clerical.  The  former  would  practically  coincide 
with  the  present  Class  I  clerks.  The  Oerical 
Class  would  be  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
sections  with  salaries  of  $42S  to  J I  750  and  $250 
to  $1,000  respectively.  It  is  possible  for  a  com- 
petition candidate  to  rise  to  $12,000  a  year.  A 
review  of  the  general  results  of  the  competi- 
tions which  were  held  from  1870  to  1913  inclu- 
sive, shows  that  46  competitions  took  place  for 
an  aggregate  number  of  693  clerkships,  exclu- 
sive of  Assistant- Surveyorships  of  Taxes.  In 
the  I9I4  examination  (Jxford  and  Cambridge 


University  men  secured  between  them  19  of  the 
20  posts  available  in  the  Home  Service,  and  42 
of  the  53  Indian  posts.  The  candidate  obtain- 
ing the  highest  marks  —  3.876  out  of  the  6,000 
possible  —  was  a  student  at  Rugby  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Camtiridpe.  The  (iivii  Serv- 
ice Estimates  (expenditure)  for  1918-19 
amounted  lo  $330,148,590  for  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales.  This  also  induded  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Servicei,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Labor  Exchanges,  unemploymeal  in- 
surance, education,  museums,  art  galleries,  law 
officers,  police,  prisons,  telegraiifas  and  PadGc 
cables. 

Biblio|;n4iby.~  The  only  book  on  the 
whole  subject  is  D.  B,  Eaton's  'English  Gvil 
Service*  (1880),  a  careful  record  of  facts,  but 
written  without  special  knowledge  of  Englidi 
conditions.  The  tiae  of  the  Indian  civil  service 
is  admirably  treated  in  A.  L.  Lowell's  'Colonial 
Gvil  Service*  (1900).  But  the  main  sources 
are  the  reports  and  cividence  of  tfie  successive 
Parliamentary  committees  and  royal  commij- 
sions  which  have  Hat  on  ifae  subject,  especially 
the  Report  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir 
(HiarlcB  Treveiyan  (1&S4),  Report*  and  Papers 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service 
(1854-SS),  The  Select  Committee  em  the  Gvil 
Service  (1860),  The  Playfair  Commission 
(1874),  and  the  Ridley  Commtsaion  (1887). 
For  the  organisation  of  government  depart- 
ments, consiut  Sir  WUliafD  Anson's  ^Law  and 
Custom  of  the  Constitution,'  V^.  II. 

(fiAHAif  Walus, 
Member  of  Royal  CotHmissioM  oh  Civil  Servie* 
since  1912;  Lowell  Lectnrrr,  1914;  Anihor  of 
^Humiai  Natwe  in  Potiliet'  (1908),  'Tht 
Great  Society'  (19U).  etc. 
17.  SCOTTISH  HISTORY.  From  the 
Invasion  of  Arricola  in  80  A.D,  to  the  Death 
of  Alexander  III  in  12S6.~  In  the  main  lines 
of  its  development  Scotland  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  subjected  to  the  same  general  in- 
fluences that  have  determined  the  civilization 
of  all  the  countries  of  Western  Christendom. 
Like  each  of  these  countries,  however,  it  has 
had  a  history  of  its  own  which  has  given  a 
specific  stamp  to  the  character  of  its  people,  to 
its  institutions,  laws,  customs  and  social  ar- 
rangements. Among  the  nations  of  Europe 
Scotland  has  an  individuality  as  distinctive  as 
that  of  any  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors, 
and  it  has  made  its  own  contribution  to  the 
general  sum  of  knowledge  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  hOmatuIy. 

Remote  as  is  her  geographical  position, 
Scotland,  from  the  moment  it  appears  in  his- 
tory, was  an  integral  part  of  Western  Europe. 
Like  England,  France  and  other  countries  she 
also  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  her  history  begins  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Agricota  in  the  year  80  A.D.  In  her 
case,  however  (and  it  is  a  note  of  difference  at 
the  very  beginning  of  her  history),^  the  Roman 
dominion  never  passed  beyond  a  militarv  occu- 
pation, and,  except  material  remains,  left  no 
permanent  impression  of  its  presence.  The  nen 
powerful  influence  that  helped  to  determine  the 
future  of  Europe  was  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity, and  for  this  influence  Scotland  had  not 
long  to  wait.  About  the  year  563  Saint  (Tolumoa 
introduced  Irish  Christianity  into  the  coimiiy 
north   of    the  River   Forth,  and  by  the  first 
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quarter  oi  ibe  8tti  century  die  whale  of  Nonfc 
Britain  came  nominaily  under  tbe  jurisdictioii 
at  the  fiisfaop  of  Rome.  Christtomty  was  a 
common  factor  in  the  pracess  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  tbe  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
tmt  in  Scfltland,  as  in  other  cotrntries,  there 
were  speci&c  conditions  that  determined  the 
character  of  her  dcvelopnient  and  permanently 
influenced  the  genius  of  her  people.  There 
was  first  the  lAysical  nature  cf  die  country, 
and.  staimd,  the  fact  that  peoples  peaking  dn- 
fereot  languages  divided  cbc  knd  between  tliem. 
As  far  as  her  internal  history  is  conccmed,  thtt 
domioiiting  physical  fact  was  tbe  diriaiDn  oi 
its  curface  into  a  Highland  and  a  Lowland 
country.  The  River  Forth  "that  bridles  tbe  wild 
Hi(^aiwfanan,*  dividii^  these  two  territorial 
sections  by  a  natural  line,  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
determining  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  To  the  north  and  die  soudl  of 
the  Forth  respectively  there  have  existed  to  tbs 
present  day  two  distmct  peoples,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages  and  possessmg  different  cha^ 
acieristics,  partly  the  result  of  origrinal  racial 
idiosyncrasies  and  ^rtly  the  resist  of  their  it' 
spective  luitories.  The  mutnal  relations  be- 
tween these  two  peoples,  it  will  be  seen,  bavv 
been  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history  of 
ihe  Scottish  nation. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  lldi  centuiy  the 
entire  mainland  of  Scotland  was  nominally 
consolidated  under  one  ruler,  Malcolm  II,  who 
came  of  tbe  Celtic  race  beyond  the  Forth. 
Thougfa  territorially  consolidated,  however, 
there  was  little  cohesion  between  the  northprn 
and  southern  sections  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
process  in  the  next  stage  of  nattonai  develop- 
ment (1100-1300)  was  the  knitting  of  the  bonds 
between  the  different  peoples  and  their  ^adual 
subjection  to  an  acknowledged  head.  In  this 
process,  also,  there  were  general  causes  at  work 
which  were  common  to  Christendom,  and 
causes  which  were  peculiar  to  Scotland  herself. 
The  general  causes  were  the  introduction  of 
the  feudal  system,  the  organiiatiou  of  the 
Church  with  Rome  as  its  centre,  and  the  growth 
of  towns  and  municipal  institutions  —  all  the 
result  of  the  gener;J  movement  among  the 
conntries  of  Western  Europe.  Peculiar  to  Scot- 
land itself  during  this  period  of  her  develop- 
ment was  the  decisive  supremacy  obtained  by 
the  Teutonic  over  the  Celtic  peoples  in  the 
direction  of  the  national  destinies.  The  mar- 
riage (1068-93)  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  a  Celtic 
prince,  with  the  Saxon  Margaret  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  strurole  between  the  two 
races  which  was  to  decide  whether  there  wa$ 
to  be  the  Scotland  which  exists  to-day.  From 
that  marriage  issued  a  line  of  kings  with  Teu- 
tonic names,  Teutonic  sympathies,  and  with  the 
abiding  purpose  of  Teutonizing  ihenational  in- 
stitutions. The  reasons  for  this  policy  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  country  between  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  which  had  been  ac- 
quired through  conquest  by  the  Celtic  kings  of 
the  north,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  mainly 
Teutonic,  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
kingdom,  and  naturally  tended  to  become  its 
political  centre.  From  the  death  of  Ualcolm 
Canmore  in  1093  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III 
in  1^6,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  successive 
Scottish  kings  was,  on  the  one  band,  to  defend 
the  southern  port  of  their  dominions  asiinst  the 


encroarliaMnta  of  'England,  and,  tm  &e  cdier. 
Id  h<jd  in  check  thar  Celtic  subjects  to  tbe 
north  of  the  Fmth  and  in  the  extensive  district 
of  Galloway  (also  mainly  Celtic)  in  the  south- 
By  the  death  of  Alexander  the  task  had 


acknowledged  pnnce,  with  Teutonic  Influences 
in  the  ascmdaiit. 

The  Stniggitt  for  Independeace^^The 
death  »i  Alexander  Ill's  only  heir,  Margaret 
of  Norway,  Led  to  the  attempt  of  Edward  I  of 
F.tigland  and  his  immediale  successors  to  at- 
tach .  Scotland  to  the  English  Crown,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  centisy  she  had  to  fight  for 
W  bate  cxisteace  as  a  nation.  The  results  of. 
the  struggle  were  of  the  highest  importance  for 
ifae  future  of  ber  people.  Successfully  main- 
taining her  independence,  by  the  very  efiort  sha 
nude  for  self-preservation  she  became  a  united 
fiatlon  with  a  coosctousness  of  a  distinct  desdny 
wlitch  had  not  been  present  to  her  even  in  tbe 
'goldeB  d^s'  of  Alexander  III.  By  tbe  ordeal 
they  had  passed  through,  moreover,  the  Teu- 
tonic section  of  her  people,  who  had  beea 
aninly  interested  io  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
acquired  that  national  characteristic  *the  carl 
o'  henp  in  man* — diat  dogged  persistence, 
v^iicfa  the  worid  has  recognizedas  a  peculiaiinr 
of  die  epical  Lowl»id  Soot  But,  as  we  shall 
sde,  there  was  another  result  of  die  stmrclfl 
for  ind^endence  which,  if  it  did  not  affect  tite 
nationfd  character,  pow^fuUy  inflneneed  Scot- 
land's lawB  and  insututioiis,  political,  social  and 
mimicipBl.  In.  the  contest  with  England  she 
had  sought  the  alliance  of  France,  and  for  twa 
ceaturiei  and  a  half  she  was  in  closer  contact 
vrith  France  than  with  England.  Previous  to 
ti>e  War.  of  Iwlependence  it  was  from  England 
the  had  borrowed  what  she  needed;  now  It  was 
to  Fraoce  that  she  looked  as  ber  model. 

The  Detalopment  of  Natloiul  Inatitalioiu 
Under  French  InSoeDce,  1472-1 S42^  From 
tbe  death  of  David  II  in  1472  to  the  beginning 
of  the  rcigD  of  Mary  in  1542  is  a  well-maiked 
period  of  Scottish  history,  during  which  the 
national  institutions  assumed  the  general  form 
which  they  maintained  till  the  union  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  Parliaments  in  1707. 
Throughout  this  entire  period  the  dread  of  Ejig- 
lish  aggression  was  still  the  constant  preoccupa- 
tion oi  the  people,  and  this  permanent  dread  at 
once  deepened  the  national  traits  of  hardihood 
and  caution  and  conttibuted  to  the  suengtben- 
ing  of  national  sentiment  In  the  development 
of  institutions  we  have  ;^ain  to  note  the  action 
of  causes  common  to  western  Europe.  Lilre 
the  kings  of  other  countries  the  kings  of  Soots 
deliberately  aimed  at  crushing  the  power  of  the 
feudal  nobles  and  establi^mg  a  central  au- 
thority over  which  they  should  be  supreme. 
But  in  this  cndeavar  diey  were  checked  by  two 
hostile  forces  —  the  power  of  the  Scottisk 
noUes  themselves  and  the  insubordination  of 
their  Celtic  subjects  in  the  Highlands  and  tbe 
Western  Islands.  As  the  result  of  these  (^>- 
posing  forces,  whose  relative  strength  was  con- 
stantly changing,  a  Pariiameat  like  that  of 
England,  wiu  well-defined  privileges  and  eflV- 
caciously  representing  the  different  classes  of 
the  people,  could  not  come  to  birth  in  Scotland. 
In  the  Scottish  Parliament  or  Estates  (so-called 
in  imitation  of  the  French  Elttit),  the  Lords 
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Temporal  and  Smritual,  tbe  Ctmunissioiiers  for 
the  Shires  and  Burgbs,  sat  in  ODe  House  and 
nominally  legislated  for  the  nation,  but  the 
actual  power  of  the  Parliament  was  in  the 
hands  oi  a  committee  known  as  *The  Lords 
of  the  Articles,*  the  choice  of  which  lay  widi 
the  king  or  the  greater  barons  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  was  in  the  ascendant.  Till 
the  Scottish  Parliament  ceased  to  exist,  there- 
fore, it  was  but  the  convenient  instrument  of 
whatever  authority  chanced  to  preponderate  in 
the  State.  In  the  case  of  other  institutions  it 
was  from  France  that  Scotland  borrowed  the 
models  she  sought  to  imitate.  It  was  from 
France,  mainly  durine  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  that  she  took  over  the  Roman 
taw,  thus  departing  from  the  example  of  Eng- 
land;  and  the  College  of  Justice   (the  present 


meni  of  Paris.  In  the  election  of  municipal 
bodies  in  the  burghs  the  method  of  France  was 
likewise  adopted  (the  retiring  body  electing  its 
successor),  a  method  which  prevailed  till  as  late 
as  ihc  18th  century.  From  France,  also,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  taken  the  arrangement 
of  feu-farm  by  which  land  was  leased  m  per- 
petuity-^  an  arrangement  encouraged  by  the 
Estates  and  intended  (ineffectually  as  it  proved) 
to  remedy^  the  system  of  short  and  precarious 
leases  which  till  the  19th  centuty  disastrously 
afiected  agriculture  in  Scotland.  When  to  these 
borrowing^  we  add  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  highly  educated  Scots  studied  in  the  schools 
of  France,  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the 
political  results  of  the  alliance,  the  influence 
of  France  in  Scodand  is  one  of'the  important 
facts  in  the  national  development. 

From  the  Refarmation  to  the  Raroliitioa, 
1542-1689;  Adoption  of  Protntantism  and 
Alienation  from  France^—  With  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Mary  (1542)  Scotland  makes 
a  new  departure  and  enters  on  a  period  which 
definitely  doses  with  the  Revolution  of  1689. 
The  dominating  fact  of  the  period  was  the 
adoption  of  Protestantism  in  place  of  Cathol- 
icism as  the  national  religion  (1560).  The 
immediate  result  of  the  change  of  religion  was 
alienation  from  France  as  a  Catholic  country 
and  approach  to  England,  with  an  ever-growing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  both  peoples  that  polit- 
ical union  was  in  the  interests  of  both.  But 
there  were  other  results  from  the  religious 
revolution  which  permanently  affected  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  future  of  the  country. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history  an 
issue  was  presented  which  the  public  mind  was 
mature  enough  to  comprehend  and  which  was 
of  a  nature  to  evoke  the  inherent  contrarieties 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  divide  man  from 
man.  From  the  change  of  religion  and  the 
political  consequences  it  involved  there  resulted 
a  collision  between  two  types  of  mind  which 
have  been  in  antagonism  ever  since.  But  this 
very  collision  of  opposites  produced  a  ouicker- 
ing  of  the  general  consciousness  whicn  made 
Scotland  s  nation  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  country  was  cleft  in  twain  by  two  Op- 
posing principles  and  two  opposing  parties,  be- 
tween which  compromise  was  impossible  and 
political  equilibrium  was  unattainable.  On  the 
—    ''  ■"--  -e  Stewart  kings  who 


aimed  at  abwdute  control  m  Church  and  Stst^ 
and  on  ^  other,  the  reti^ous  party  which 
adopted  Presbyterianism  as  its  form  of  chnrcb 
polity  and  which  maintained  ibe  Church's  isde- 
peniknce  of  the  State.  After  a  strugrie  that 
had  lasted  above  a  centnry  came  the  Revoln- 
tton  of  1689,  when  England  and  Scotland  both 
cast  out  the  House  of  Stewart  and  a  new  order 
began. 

From  the  RevohttJoa  in  1689  up  to  die 
Present  Time;  the  Union  of  Scottish  and 
Enriiah  Parliamcnta  (170T);  The  Jacobite 
RinGa|[t;  SnbsMneat  Privileges;  Modem 
DevelopmenL— For  Scotland  aa  for  En^and 
the  Revolution  marks  the  beginning  of  the  mod- 
cm  time.  Throughout  the  foregoing  period 
theological  considerations  had  dominated  the 
public  mind  equally  in  affairs  of  Church  and 
State;  henceforward  secular  interests  become 
more  and  more  the  impelling  motives  that  de- 
termine the  acticHi  at  once  of  the  State  and  of 
the  individual.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
changed  attitude  was  the  union  of  the  England 
and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707.  In  the  pre- 
century    ecclesiastical    differences    bad 


been 


of  reciprocal  interests  determined  both  n 
to  accept  it.  For  Scotland  the  union  was  a 
necessity  if  she  was  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations.  Hitherto  she  had  labored  under 
disadvantages  which,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  her  people,  had  impeded  her  free 
development  Her  remote  situation,  her  limited 
area  of  arable  soil,  her  long[  anta^nism  to 
England,  her  political  and  religious  distractions, 
and,  as  the  result  of  all  these  concurrent 
disadvantages,  the  meagreness  of  capital,  bad 
crippled  her  in  all  her  efforts  to  develop  her 
resources  and  to  compete  with  more  fortunate 
nations.  The  immediate  consequences  a(  tbe 
union,  however,  did  not  give  promise  of  the 
future  that  was  in  store  for  her.  The  old 
jealousies  between  the  two  partners  increased 
rather  than  abated,  and  for  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury Scotland  sullenly  acquiesced  in  a  union 
into  which  (such  was  the  feeling  generally  ex- 
pressed) she  had  been  entrapped  by  imscrupn- 
lous  statesmen,  and  from  which  she  had  only 
received  insult  and  injury.  The  Jacobite  risings 
of  1715  and  174S  are  the  significant  commentary 
on  the  state  of  feeling  even  in  the  Lowlands, 
but,  as  the  issue  of  both  enterprises  proved^  the 
heart  of  the  nation  was  loo  deeply  committed 
to  the  new  order  to  revert  to  a  regime  that 
would  have  been  inherently  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  time. 

By  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
advantages  that  accrued  from  the  union  were 
no  longer  doubtful,  and  henceforward  the 
industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  the 
country  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  advocates.  Manufactures 
multiplied;  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  riches  of  its  seas  were  utiliied  for 
the  first  time  on  an  extensive  scale.  Foreign 
trade  had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  exchange  of  commodities  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  by  the  opening  up  "^ 
trade  with  America,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
Paisley  —  mere  villages  at  the  time  of  the  union 
—  grew  into  great  towns  and  important  com- 
mercial centres.  Hitherto,  also,  the  three  typeJ 
of  burghs,  peculiar  to  Scotland  — Bnrgks  oi 
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Barony,  Burghs  of  Regality,  and  Royal  Burghs 
—  only  the  last  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
foreign  trade  in  staple  commodities,  but  this 
privilege  gradually  fell  into  abejrance.  and 
every  burgh  with  sufficient  enterprise  was  at 
liberty  to  compete  with  its  neighbors.  In  con- 
nection with  trie  burghs  a  further  ptogress  has 
to  be  noted.  In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  trade  and  commerce 
had  been  shackled  by  conditions,  necessary  at 
the  time  but  which  were  incompatible  with  free 
national  development.  Only  Royal  Bur^s  had 
possessed  the  privilege  of  being  the  homes  o£ 
the  great  industrial  crafts;  in  all  the  three  types 
of  burghs  only  burgesses  had  the  ri^ht  of  pur- 
suing any  form  of  trade ;  jealous  nvalry  pre- 
vented free  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
different  towns  of  the  kingdom;  and,  finally,  the 
fixing  o^  the  prices  of  commodities  by  the  town 
councils  or  l^  the  state  obstructed  the  natural 
competition  which  is  Ae  life  of  trade.  Later 
than  in  England,  though  not  later  than  in 
France  and  G«rmsny,  these  restrictions  grad- 
ually ceased  to  be  operative,  and  in  1846  *ejt- 
elusive  privileges*  in  trade  and  commerce  were 
formally  abolished  bv  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Thus  by  the  awakened  spirit  of  her  peojie 
and  the  surprising  development  of  her  resources, 
Scotland,  for  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbor,  came  to  be  EnglaiMl's 
valuable  ally  in  the  building  ui>  of  empire.  To 
the  growth  of  the  British  colonies  it  is  admitted 
lha.t  she  has  contributed  even  more  than  her 
relative  share :  die  number  of  pioneers  whom  she 
has  sent  to  New  Zealand,  to  Australia  and 
Canada  is  relatively  greater  than  has  proceeded 
from  England,  and  equally  out  of  proportion 
is  the  number  of  rulers  and  soldiers  she. has 
given  to   India  and  the  other  dependencies.     In 


ne,  Bums,  Scott  and  Carlyle,  to  prove  that 

she  has  contributed  her  own  quota  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  material  and  spiritual  wellbeing. 
In  the  rapid  development  of  the  country 
the  Lowlands  of  the  south  and  east  were  the 
principal  agents,  but  the  Highlands  also  were 
powerfully  affected  by  the  transformation  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  risings  of  1715 
and  1745  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  efforts  of 
the  Celtic  population  of  Scotland  against  the 
Teutonic  element,  to  which  il  had  been  in  pei^ 
manent  antagonism  since  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  Through  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  last  attempts  of  the  Stewarts  to 
recover  their  heritage  the  Highlands  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  danger,  but  beciune  a  source 
of  economic  perplexity.  The  social  conditions 
under  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto  lived 
now  came  to  an  end;  the  time-honored  raids 
into  the  Lowlands  were  no  longer  possible,  and 
the  Highland  chieftain  ceased  to  he  a  feudal 
lord  and  became  a  proprietor  interested  in  the 
produce  of  his  land.  Thus  arose  the  problem, 
even  yet  imperfectly  solved,  how  under  their 
conditions  of  climate  and  surface  and  soil  the 
Highlands  might  be  made  a  tolerable  abode  for 
their  populations  and  a  partaker  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  But,  though  in  the  past 
debarred  by  physical  conditions  from  playing  a 
main  part  in  the  material  development  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  HiKhlander  is  yet  ; 


to  surround  his  character  and  hts  history  are 

valuable  assets  among  the  national  possessions. 
The  natural  complements  the  one  of  the  other, 
the  Lowland  Scot  supplies  the  cautious  per- 
sistency, the  sure  hold  of  the  fact  indispensable 
in  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  wnile  his 
Highland  feilow-couniryman  by  his  quicker 
emotions  and  his  natural  grace  is  a  standing  re- 
minder that  there  are  other  ideals  than  those 
of  mere  material  prosperity. 

Religion  uid  Education^  We  have  seen 
that  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  public 
affairs  in  Scotland  were  dominated  by 
ecclesiastical  considerations,  and '  that  at  the 
Revolution  of  1689  this  domination  came  to  an 
enrl,  and  material  interests  came  more  and  more 
to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Nevertheless,  thou^ 
religion  thus  ceased  to  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  national  policy,  it  still  remained  a 
subject  of  absorbing  public  interest  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  ana  throughout  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  religious  controversy  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  national  history.  As  a  result  of  the 
Kevolution,  Episcopalian  ism,  which  had  been 
made  the  national  church  by  Charles  II  at  hU 
restoration  in  1660,  and  which  clung  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  as  its  founder  and  ^Iron, 
was  disestablished  in  1689,  and  P re sbyte nanism 
put  in  iU  place  (1690),  was  bound  by  its  own 
interests  to  support  the  Revolution  r£^jne.  The 
National  Church  thus  established  remains  till 
the  present  day,  but  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  centuries  there  have  been  frequent  seces- 
sions, resulting  ih  the  formation  of  various 
reli^ous  bodies  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Bj'  the  restoration  of  lay  patronage  in  1712  a 
division  of  opinion  was  created  which  led  to 
the  6rst  3ecessioD  under  Ebeneier  Erskine. 
whose  members  are  known  as  the  'Associate 
Presbytery,"  or  popularly  as  "Seceders."  Among 
the  Seceoers  themselves  there  soon  arose  a 
division  regarding  the  oaih  of  allegiance  enacted 
from  the  Scottish  burghs,  from  which  sprang 
the  two  bodies,  respectively  denominated  Burgh- 
ers and  An ti- burghers.  In  1761  came  another 
Secession  from  the  Established  Church,  also 
occasioned  by  difficulties  connected  with  pat- 
ronage—  the  new  Secession  taking  the  name  of 
the  "Presbytery  of  Relief.*  In  1820  the  Burgh- 
ers and  Anti-burghers  united  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  "Associate  Synod  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church*  and  in  1847  this  body  joined 
that  of  the  Relief,  to  form  the  "United  Pres- 
byterian Church."  In  1&43,  one  of  the  memor- 
able years  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  history, 
the  national  church  suffered  its  greatest  dis-  . 
aster  since  the  Revolution.  Once  more  on 
the  question  of  ^atrona^  as  involving 
the  question  of  spiritual  independence  —  the 
right  of  a  church  to  independence  of  the 
state  in  all  matters  touching  purity  of  doctrine 
—  a  numerous  body  of  Its  ministers,  led  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  effected  the  'Disruption*  and  set  up 
what  was  known  as  the  "Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land." Finally,  In  1900,  the  Free  Church  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  united  under 
the  name  of  the  "United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land.* In  this  union,  however,  a  minority  of 
the  Free  Church  refused  to  concur,  and  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  (1904)  decided 
that  the  properly  of  the  church  belonged  to  the 
minority^ a  decision  which  occasioned  an  Act 
of  Parliament  appointing  a  commission  to  allo- 
cate   the  property   between   the    two   seotions. 
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Thus  at  the  preacnt  time  in  Scotland  there  are 
two  tnAui  bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  Qiurch : 
the  Established  Church  and  the  United  Free 
Church.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  latter  mainly 
consisting  of  persons  of  Irish  extraction,  are 
the  two  other  chief  religious  den omina lions. 
In  the  recent  history  of  Scottish  elementary 
education  the  most  memorable  '  event  is  the 
Education  Act  of  18?2,  by  wluch  Board  Schools 
were  substituted  for  the  old  Parish  Schools  and 
education  was  made  compulsory  iiom  the  age  of 
5  to  14.  In  1889  elementary  education  was 
made  free.  While  Scotland  has  always  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  countries  in  ele- 
mentaTy  education,  her  provision  for  secondary 
education  lemains  defective,  though  govern^ 
ment  grants  for  that  purpose  have  wrought 
much  improvement  in  recent  years.  Within 
the  last  half  century  the  universities  of  Scot- 
liand  have  undergone  reforms  which  have 
changed  their  original  character  and  were  in- 
tended to  adapt  them  to  modem  needs.  By 
the  University  (Scotland)  Act  o(  1858  they  re- 
ceived a  common  constitutioii,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versities Act  of  1889  this  common  constitution 
was  further  reformed.  The  supreme  body  in 
each  case  is  a  University  Court;  there  is  also 
a  Senatus,  consisting  of  principal  and  pro- 
fessors, who  regulate  internal  administration. 
There  are  four  universities  —  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen  and  Saint  Andrew's,  to  which 
last  the  University  College,  of  Dundee  is 
affiliated. 

Law  and  Justice.—  The  law  of  Scotland  was 
originally  based  on  Roman  taw,  but  there  has 
been  a  gradual  assimilation  between  the  law  of 
Scotland  and  that  of  England.  This  has  been 
specially  the  case  with  mercantile  law,  which  is 
now  mainly  identical  in  both  countries.  The 
CTStem  of  real  property  law,  however,  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  that  of  England.  In 
England  the  fee  simple  can  be  split  up  ittto 
estates  for  life,  while  fee  simple  in  Scotland 
cannot  be  split  up;  and  what  is  called  a  life- 
rent is  merely  a  burden  on  the  fee.  Estates  in 
remainder  are  unknown ;  the  fee  is  destined  to 
institutes  and  substitutes,  and  the  word,  entail 
means  in  Scotland  only  a  destination  that  can- 
not be  broken  except  laider  defined  conditions. 
In  Scotland,  in  the  law  of  contracts  no  consid- 
eration is  necessary  to  make  a  contract  action- 
able.    In  Scotland,  law   and  equity  have  : 


lations,  being  largely  founded  on  Roman  law, 
diSers  in  its  broad  principles  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  tendency,  however,  has  been  to  as- 
similate the  two  in  the  course  of  modern  legis- 
lative changes.  Marriage,  for  example,  need 
not  in  Scotland  be  celebrated  in  facie  ecchsiae, 
but  can  be  constituted  by  mere  informal  con- 
tract of  the  parties.  Marriages  can  also  be 
more  readily  dissolved  —  desertion  beingr  suffi- 
cient ground  of  itself.  The  administration  of 
the  civil  law  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Session 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
trilMinal  consists  of  an  Inner  or  Appellate 
House,  which  sits  in  two  Divisions,  one  of  which 
is  presided  over  by  the  Lord  President  and 
the  other  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  There  is 
also  an  Outer  House,  consisting  of  five  Judges 
of  First  Instance  who  sit  singly  under  the  title 


of  Lords  Ordinary.  There  are  also  in  tatk 
county  local  courts  with  restricted  jurisdiction, 
presided  over  by  sheriffs  or  sheri ft- substitutes, 
which  in  miany  respects  correspond  to  the 
County  Courts  in  England,  but  have  a  some- 
what wider  jurisdiction.  The  criminal  law  is 
administered  by  the  same  body  of  judges  sit- 
ting on  the  criminal  side  and  with  a  somewhat 
different  organization.  In  his  capacity  as  Head 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  Lord 
President  is  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland 
There  are  also  Magistrates'  Courts,  burgh  and 
county,  which  exercise  police  jurisdiction. 
These  magistrates  are  for  the  most  part  impaid 
laymen. 

For  geography,  geolt^y,  hydrography,  popu- 
lation, education,  political  constitution,  etc,  see 
Scotland,  and  Scotlamd,  Language  akd  Litcr- 
ATUKE  Of.    See  also  other  articles  in  this  sec- 

BOAtottApbj^  From  the  Invaiiim  to  126i 

—  G«CT-aJ.— Series  of  'Historians  of  Scot- 
land,' consisting  of  10  vols.,  comprising  the 
Chronicles  of  Fordun,  Wynton,  etc. ;  Chalmers, 
'Caledonia'  ;  Burton,  'History  of  Scotland 
from  Invasion  of  AgricoJa';  Robertson,  'Early 
Kings  of  Scotland';  Skene.  'Celtic  Scotland'; 
Mackintosh,  'History  of  Civilisatioit  in  Scot- 
land' ;  Grub,  'An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land' ,'  Bellesheim,  'History  of  the  Cathc^ 
Church  in  Scotland';  Lane.  'History  of  Scot- 
land'; Brown,  'History  of  Scotland.'    Special 

—  Adamnan,  'Life  of  Saint  Columba'  (edit. 
Reeves);  Rhys,  'Celtic  Britain*  (M  ed.); 
Bede,  'Ecclesiastical  History'  (ed.  Plummer); 
Camden,  'Britannia' ;  Anderson,  'Scotland  in 
Early  Christian  Times';  Dowden,  'The  Celtic 
Church  in  Scotland':  Turgot,  'Life  of  Queen 
Margaret'  (translated  by  Hunter  Blair)  ;  Innes, 
'Origines  Farochiales  Scotiae.' 

Th*  Struggle  for  Independence. —  'Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Death  of  King  Alexander  III  to  the 
Accession  of  Robert  Bruce'  (Record  Series); 
'Document!  and  Records  iHustraling  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland  and  Transactions  between 
Scotland  and  England'  (Record  Series) ; 
'Chronicle  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  1  and 
Edward  IP  {Record  Series);  Barbour,  'The 
Bruce*  (Scottish  Text  Society)  ;  Blind  Harry, 
'Wallace'  (Scottish  Text  Society)  ;  'Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland'  (Record  Series)  ;  'En- 
chequer  Rolls  of  Scotland'  (Record  Series); 
Frascr-Tyller,  'History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Accession  of  Alexander  III  to  the  Union  of 
the  Crowns';  Maxwell,  'Life  of  Robert  Bruce' 
('Heroes  of  the  Nations');  Francisque- Michel, 
'Les  Ecossais  en  France,  et  les  Francois  en 
ficosse';  Innes,  'Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,' 
'Sketches  of  Early  Scottish  History,'  'Scotch 
Legal  Antiquities';  Cochrane-Patrick,  'Mediie- 
val  Scotland.' 

From  1472  to  the  Reformation,  1542.— *Ex.- 
tracda  e  Chronicis  Scotise'  (Abbotsford  Oub) ; 
Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land (from  1473)  ;  Jean  Cliartier,  'Chronique 
de  Charles  VI';  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
'History  of  the  Five  Jameses' ;  Pinkerton, 
'History  of  Scotland  from  the  AccesMon  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary' ;  Jusseranl 
'The  Romance  of  a  King's  (James  Ts)  Life'; 
Smith,  'The  Days  of  James  IV,'  'Letker  of 
Andrew    Halyburton'     (Record    Series),    'A 
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Diumal  ot  Rnnaxkable  Ocurrents'  (1513-75), 
Bannatyne  Club;  Pitcaim,  'Criminal  Trials  m 
Scotlaiid>   (1488-1624),  Maitland  Qub. 

From  (A*  Reformatiott  1542  Jo  the  Revo- 
utioH  Ci(5«'),— Register  of  the  Privy  CouncU 
of  Scotland  (published  to  1638)  ;  John  Knox, 
'History  of  the  Reformation  of  Scotland* ; 
Calderwood,  'History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land'; Keitb,  'Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland';  Spottiswoode.  'History  of  the 
(3iurch  of  Scotland'  ;  Lyndsay  of  Pitscottic, 
'Historie  of  Scotiand*  (1436-75);  Mignet, 
'Uarie  Stuart' ;  Philippson,  'Historie  du 
Regne  de  Uarie  Stuart';  Froude,  'History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada' ;  Row,  'Historie  of  the 
Kirk  of  ScBtland'  (1558-1637);  Balfour,  'An- 
nals of  Scotland'  (to  1652)  ;  Spalding,  'History 
of  the  Troubles  in  England  and  Scotland' 
(1624-45) ;  Gardiner,  'Histoij  of  England' 
(1603-59);  Bishop  Burnet  'History  of  His 
Own  Time';  Wodrow,  'The  History  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  troni  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution';  Lang,  'History 
ot  Scotland,'  (Vols.  II  and  III);  Brown,  'His- 
tory o£  Scotland,'  (Vol.  II);  Early  Travellers 
in  Scotland:  Matheson,  'Politics  and  Religion: 
a  Study  in  Scottish  Religion  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Revolution';  Chambers,  'Domestic 
Aimals  of  Scotland.' 

From  the  Revolution  (,1689)  'to  the  Present 
Time.~Tbe  Lockhart  Papers;  Mackinnon,  'The 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland' ■  Matheson, 
'Scotland  and  the  Union' ;  Rae,  'The  History 
of  the  Late  Rebellion'  (1775)-  Patten  'The 
History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1715';  Struthers,  'The  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Union  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Feudal 
Jurisdiction'  ;  Burt,  'Letters  from  a  (gentleman 
in  the  North  of  Scotland';  Chambers,  'History 
of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland' ;  Home,  'History 
of  the  Rebellion  of  1745';  Knox.  'A  View  of 
the  British  Empire,  more  especially  Scotland' ; 
Pennant,  'Tours  in  Scotland';  Buckle,  'His- 
torx  of  Civilisation  in  England'  (Vol.  Ill)  ; 
Craik,  'A  Century  of  Scottish  History' ; 
Graham,   'The  Social  Life  in  Scotland  '     -■ 


Scotland' ;  Bremncr,  'The  Industries  of  Scot- 
land' ;  Grooroe,  'The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
Scotland' ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  'Scotland  as  it  was 
and  is' ;  Craik,  'A  Centurj-  of  Scottish  His- 
tory'  (1901). 

Petzr  Hume  Bbowk, 
pTofeiaor   of  Aucimi   (Scottisht   History  and 
Paletography    in    the     Univertity    of    Edin- 
burgh:   Author    fff    'Hitlory    of    Scotland,* 
'^Scotland     before     1700,'     'The     Legislative 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland'   (1914),  etc. 
18.    IRISH  HISTORY.    Ireland.  Ijang  to 
the  west  of  Great  Britain,  forms  ore  kingdom 
with  it,  which  is  known  as  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    This  designation 
was  introduced  in  the  vear  1800,  when  the  Act 
of  Union  which  united  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land with  that  of  Great  Britain  was  passed.    So 
far  as  political  institutions  can  avail,  Irelandis 
one  with  the  neighboring  country.     But  in  spite 
of  the  political   tie   she   stands   widely   divided 
from  Great  Britain  by  most  of  the  diaracteris- 
tics  which  are  distinctive  of  a  nation  —  histori- 
cal traditions,  racial  spirit,  social  and  economic 


conditions.    The  distinction  fs  tnarked  even  in 

the  physical  character  of  the  island.  Fossessinff 
httle  mineral  wealth  —  iron  ores  in  Antrim  and 
Leilrim  and  some  coal  deposits  in  Antrim,  Lei- 
trim  and  Kilkenny  —  Ireland  has  not  within  It- 
self the  resources  of  a  manufacturing  country. 
The  great  central  plain,  stretching  across  the 
island  from  sea  to  sea,  richly  covered  with  vege- 
tation, is  adapted  to  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries  only,  while  the  hilly  regions  to  the 
north  and  south  offer  a  soil  that  only  tillage  can 
make  fruitful.  Though  water  is  abundant, 
water-power  is  deficient,  owing  to  the  generallv 
low  level  of  the  country,  fully  one-half  of  which 
does  not  rise  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ancient  Legends. —  From  the  earliest  times 
to  which  tradition  reaches  back  Ireland  was  oc-, 
cupied  by  off-shoots  of  that  great  Celtic  race 
which  spread  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  Lying  within  easy  reach  of  the 
coast  of  Gaul  it  was  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  sea-faring  Celts  of  northern  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  legends  it  was  succes- 
sively overrun  and  conquered  by  five  different 
invading  tribes.  The  last  of  these  were  the 
Milesians.  The  legends  represent  these  invaders 
as  migrating  from  Spain  about  700  B.C.  and  es- 
tablishing their  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Modem  scholars  incline  to  the  view 
that  the  story  of  the  Milesian  invasion  is  the 
record  in  tradition  of  an  invasion  by  British 
Celts  which  took  place  most  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  political  or- 

fmization  of  the  Irish  Celts  was  strictly  tribaL 
he  land  of  the  country  was  parceled  out 
among  a  number  of  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of 
tribes,  who  owed  certain  duties  of  tribute  and 
service  to  the  more  powerful  over-kin^ ;  above 
these  again  was  the  ard  righ  or  chief  king 
whose  authority  was  acknowledged  in  propor- 
tion to  his  power  to  make  it  effective.  The 
tribal  organization  remained  an  enduring  source 
of  national  weakness;  it  hindered  the  growth 
of  an  effective  national  power ;  it  prevented  any 
effective  combination  of  the  national  forces 
against  foreign  invasion. 

Christiamty  Established.—  In  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  Ireland  was  converted 
to  Christianity  ;  its  conversion  was  the  work  of 
a  few  years.  That  the  new  failh  was  accepted 
readily  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
religion  of  the  people  —  if  it  can  be  called  a  re- 
ligion—  was  ill-defined  and  unsystematized;  a 
definite  belief  with  a  deRnite  system  of  worship 
would  not  have  been  surrendered  without  a, 
struggle.  Saint  Patrick  and  the  other  founders 
of  me  Irish  Church  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  political  organization  of  the  country. 
Monastic  institutions,  established  on  lands 
granted  by  the  converted  chieftains,  became  the 
centres  of  church  government,  their  jurisdiction 
being  coterminous  with  the  territory  on  whicli 
they  were  founded.  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  identified  with  the  local  civil  organ- 
ization and  were  freely  plundered  and  destroyed 
in  the  raids  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  control- 
ling central  power,  ihe  petty  rulers  made  on  one 
another.  This  notwithstanding,  monasticism  ex- 
hibited remarkable  developments  in  Ireland. 
For  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Saint 
PatricK  the  Irish  monastic  schools  were  the  cen- 
tres of  learning  in  Euro^.  Scholars  flocked 
to  then)  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent; 
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and  from  these  schools  went  forth  the  teachers 
who  carried  faith  and  knowledge  among  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire. 
This  missionary  activity  declined  with  the 
RTowth  of  civilized  institutions  in  the  new  kii^- 
Qoms  that  had  been  formed  out  of  Rome's  pos- 
sessions. The  source  of  supply  was  moreover 
sadly  disturbed  in  Ireland.  (See  Monachism). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  9ih  century  the  North- 
men, at  the  same  lime  that  they  began  their  raids 
on  England,  extended  their  mcursions  to  Ire- 
land. They  succeeded  in  establishing  a  few  im- 
portant strongholds  on  the  coast  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  a  country  whose  warring 
rulers  met  them  as  enemies  or  received  them  as 
allies  according  to  the  needs  of  their  struggles 
with  native  rivals.  The  monasteries  were  a  spe- 
cial object  of  hale  to  the  Vikings;  when  iheir 
power  was  at  length  broken,  in  the  11th  centuty, 
Irish  monasticism  was  found  to  have  run  its 
course^  and  the  field  lay  open  to  the  Latin  or 
Benedictine  monasticism  which  was  to  succeed 

Establishment  of  Bnglish  Power.— With 

the  12th  century  opens  inat  long  chapter  of 
Irish  history  which  records  the  relations  of  Ire- 
land to  En^and.  The  history  of  those  relations 
is  the  history  of  Ireland  to  the  present  day.  In 
1169  the  first  body  of  Anglo-Norman  adventur- 


ers crossed  the  Irish   Sea,   the  pi    . 
many  a  subsequent  expedition.    They 


the  allies  of  a  native  chief  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  territory.  They  came  to  stay, 
and  after  them  came,  in  long  succession,  other 
bodies  of  adventurers.  It  was  thus  the  founda- 
tions of  English  power  in  Ireland  were  laid.  It 
was  a  fitful  and  tedious  process,  carried  out  tor 
four  centuries  without  any  definite  plan,  and  at 
no  lime  during  that  period  with  forces  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  general  conquest.  On  the  other 
hand  the  native  Irish,  owing  to  their  tribal  or- 
ganization and  to  the  absence  of  an  effective 
central  authority  among  them,  were  never  able 
to  unite  for  common  defense  against  the  in- 
vaders. The  growth  of  a  national  spirit  and  a 
national  life  was  rendered  ijnpossible.  PoHti- 
cally  there  were  two  Irelands  within  the  island 
—  one,  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which  Eng- 
lish law  prevailed,  and  the  authority  of  the 
English  Lord  Deputy  was  recognized,  and  which 
came  to  be  called  the  Pale;  and,  outside  this, 
another,  ruled  by  Irish  chieftains,  or  by  Anglo- 
Norman  lords  who  adopted  Irish  customs  and 
who  obeyed  or  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  as  suited  their  interests.  Parliamentary 
institutions  were  introduced  into  Ireland  soon 
after  their  establishment  in  England.  But,  as 
they  were  for  the  English  settlers  only,  and  were 
set  in  motion  chiefly  to  provide  subsidies  for 
the  English  monarch,  and  as  representation  was 
bestowed  much  as  the  Lord  Deputy  chose  to 
(Bstribute  it,  the  occasional  summoning  of  a 
Parliament  did  little  to  promote  the  evolution 
of  a  national  government.  With  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIll  came  the  Reformation  (q.v,),  and, 
with  this,  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of 
discord  into  Ireland.  Racial  and  political  feuds 
were  now  intensified  and  embittered  by  religious 
antagonism.  Throughout  the  desolating  wars 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  "Plantations'  of 
James  I,  and  the  sanguinary  campaign  of  Crom- 
well (q.v.)  the  policy  of  at  once  destroying  the 
•Irish    Enemie.*   and   exr'       ■ 


at  the  Bcmie  (1690)  made  flie  Etislish  interest 
in  Ireland  definitively  safe  from  armed  attack. 
The  English  power  was  now  supreme  and  it 
might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  countiy 
would  enter  on  a  career  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal development.  But  this  was  not  to  be  for 
some  time  yet.  Religious  hate  divided  the  coun- 
try as  effectually  as  animosities  of  race.  A 
penal  code  was  passed  against  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion Svhich  demoralized  alike  those  who  ad- 
mmistered  it  and  those  whom  it  oppressed.  Mr. 
Lecky  describes  it  as  'ingeniously  contrived  lo 
injure,  to  insult,  and  to  impaver:sh  the  people 
of  Ireland."  It  is  evident  there  could  be  no  de- 
velopment of  political  organization  in  a  coun- 
try four-fifths  of  whose  innabitanrs  were  by  law 
excluded  from  Parliament,  from  the  m^s- 
tracy  and  from  the  bar,  could  not  vote  at  elec- 
tions, could  not  act  as  constables,  sheriffs  or 
jutymen,  were  debarred  from  every  means  of 
educating  their  children,  from  acting  as  school- 
masters, ushers  or  private  tutors,  could  not 
marry  Protectants  or  purchase  'manors,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments  or  life  annuities.'  (Lecky). 
Bnglish  Repression,  Subsequent  Poverty 
and  Passage  of  Land  Acts. — A  vigorous  na- 
tional sftirit  is  the  best  cure  for  the  excesses 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  throu(^  the  IBlh 
cenniry  there  were  causes  at  work  which  tended 
to  create  and  develop  this  spirit.  The  EngTish 
government,  under  pressure  from  EngUsh  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers,  had,  since  the 
Restoration  ( 1660),  hampered  by  restrictive  leg- 
islation every  Irish  industry  which  seemed 
likely  to  compete  with  Elngland  in  the  home  or 
foreign  market.  This  policy  of  stifling  or  starv- 
ing industry  affected  Irish  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics alike  and  roused  in  them  the  sense  of  com- 
.  mon  national  interests.  The  ablest  spokesmen 
of  the  dominant  party  began  to  demand  free 
trade  for  Ireland,  a  free  Parliament  and  eman- 
cipation for  the  Catholics.  Free  trade  and  a 
free  Parliament  were  secured  and  some  of  the 
more  galling  disabilities  of  the  (^(holies  were 
removed.  A  genuine  national  life  began  to  ani- 
mate the  country  and  its  progress  during  the 
period  of  its  Parliamentary  independence  was 
unexampled.  As  Lord  Clare  put  it,  'No  na- 
tion on  the  habitable  globe  had  advanced  in  cul- 
tivation, commerce  and  manufacture,  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  Ireland  from  1782  to  1800.' 

But  in  1800  the  Act  of  Union  put  an  end  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  checked  the  further  growth 
of  that  prosperity  which  had  been  stimulated  by 
distinctively  Irish  legislation  and  hindered  the 
further  develomnent  of  that  a^rit  of  religious 
tolerance  which  the  sense  of  common  economic 
needs  and  interests  was  generating.  Eiqilain  il 
as  we  may,  England  and  Ireland  will  not,  and 
apparently  cannot,  form  one  economic  DrgaDism, 
in  which  one  stream  of  industrial  life  will  cir- 
culate. The  long  series  of  repressive  acts  di- 
rected against  Irish  industries  is  proof  of  this 
for  the  centuries  that  are  past.  For  our  own 
time,  the  proof  is  furnished  still  more  cogently. 
The  19th  century  was,  for  Great  Britain,  a  pe- 
riod of  unexampled  prosperity.  Her  growth  in 
wealth,  in  power,  in  population  was  continuous. 
She  secured  for  herself  the  supremacy  among 
the  manufacturing  and  trading  nations  of  ibc 
world,  and  from  that  eminence  she  has  not  yet 
been  displaced.  But  while  Great  Britain  was 
thus  rising  to  unexajnpled  in diist rial  greatness, 
the  remaining  portion  of  'the  United  Kingdom* 
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was  declinniK  in  wealth  and  population  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  no  modem  parallel.  Thirty 
jrears  after  the  Irish  Partiatnent  had  been  aboU 
ished,  the  industries  which  had  flourished  under 
its  care  had  almost  disappeared.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were,   in  consequence,  thrown  wholly 


holdings  were  divided  and  subdivided,  and 
rents  rose  far  alMve  the  economic  level.  The 
population  gi«w,  but  the  means  of  subsistence 
did  not  increase  proponioaately.  The  peas- 
antry subsisted  mainly  on  the  potato  crop;  in 
1846  this  crop  failed  and  famine  followed  He 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  competition 


longer  be  paid  by  small  till^«  farmers.  The 
only  farm  industry  as  yet  safe  from  foreign 
compdilion  was  that  of  cattle  raisings  the 
means  of  rapid  transport  from  the  United 
Slates,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Australia 
had  not  yet  been  perfected  —  and  lo  make  room 
for  ]arg£  grazing  farms  the  smalt  cultivators 
were  ruthlesslv  cleared  off  the  land.  With 
the  famine  and  the  clearances  began  a  move- 
ment of  emigration  which  has  reduced  the  popu- 
lation by  nearly  one-half.  But  In  time  the 
grazing  ranches  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Argentine,  and  the  sheep  farms  of  -Australia 
were  brought  within  reach  of  the  English 
markets,  and  prices  fell  so  far  that  the  graziers 
could  no  longer  pay  the  high  rents.  An 
agrarian  revolution  was  the  consequence.  The 
govenuncnt  intervened,  -first  to  fix  farm  rents 
on  the  basis  of  current  prices,  and,  when  this 
was  found  tinsatts factory,  to  mediate  for  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  the  occtqners  with  the  aid 
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s  of  Land  Purchase  Acts  was  passed, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  tenants  is 
now  proceedine  on  a  large  scale. 

Kemedia]  Legislation  Passed  bv  English 
Parliammt. —  It  must  be  said  that  the  English 
government  has  done  much  daring  the  last 
half  century  to  repair  the  injustices  of  the  cen- 
tunes  preceding.  Let  us  retion  briefly  what 
has  been  done.  Passing  over  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation  (1829)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
sj^tem  of  primary  education  known  as  the 
'National*  system  (1831),  both  of  which 
measures  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  cetv- 
tury.  we  have  to  put  lo  the  account  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  eovemment  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  (1869),  which 
gave  eqtality  to  all  religions  before  the  law; 
Ite  system  of  inlermediale  education  (1878); 
the  Royal  University  (1879),  defective  inas- 
much as  it  did  not  give  university  education, 
but  merdy  tested  it  and  conferred  degrees ;  local 
government  0898),  which  bestows  on  elected 
bodies  the  administration  of  local  affairs;  the 
series  of  Land  Acts  designed  to  improve  the 
pouiion  of  the  occupier  — the  Act  of  1870, 
which   put   a   check   on   arbitrary  eviction   and 

Sve  the  tenant  compensation  for  disturbance; 
:  Act  of  1881,  which  estaUished  a  tribunal 
to  which  the  tenant  could  appeal  for  the  fixing 
of  a  fair  rent;  the  Act  of  1885,  which  made  the 
Srst  advance  (iS.OOO.OOO)  to  the  tenants  for 
toe  purchase  of  their  holdings;  the  Act  of 
1888.  which  made  another  advance  of  fS.OOO.OOO; 
the  Act  of  1991,  which  advanced  £33,000,000  for 
the  same    purpose;    th«   Act   of    1696,    which 


amended  the  preceding  acts ;  and,  finally,  tltt 
Wyndham  Act  of  1903,  which  facilitated  tht 
operations  of  purchase  and  increased  the  loan 
for  buying  out  the  landlords  to  £\O0,(XIO,OO0, 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1909,  providing  further 
facilities  for  payijient 

Previous  to  die  passing  of  the  1903  measure 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  was  established  (18%)  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  improved  modem  methods  of 
agriculture  and  to  diffuse  among  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  arts. 

Under  these  acts  the  operations  of  purchase 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Up  to 
1902,  under  the  earlier  acts,  over  7O,O0O  lenanU 
had  purchased  their  holdings  at  sums  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  over  £20,000,000.  In  lanuarr 
1906  the  sales  under  the  Wyndham  Act  had 
amounted  to  £7,207,548.  Up  to  March  1917  the 
total  amount  advanced  was  £98,531.611,  while 


Acts,  1906,  1911  and  1914  the  Land  Commis- 
sion had  advanced  £4,586,821.  The  total  num- 
ber of  holdings  in  1917  was  572,045. 

Prospects.— With  all  this  remedial  legisla- 
tion  the  prospects  of  Irish  industry  are  int- 
proving.  The  manufactures  are  con&ned 
chiefly  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  island, 
where  the  shipbinlding  industry  of  Belfast 
and  the  linen  industry  in  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  employ  a  large  number  of 
hands.  If  we  except  the  brewing  industry  in 
Dublin  we  may  say  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  devoted  to  farming.  The  farming  is  not 
of  the  intensive  kind;  of  the  20,371,124  acres 
which  form  the  area  of  Ireland  close  on 
15,0(K),0(X)  acres  are  devoted  to  permanent 
pasture  and  meadow,  and  thus,  as  has  been, 
said,  'Two-thirds  of  the  country  is  never 
touched  by  plough  or  sijade,'  Under  these 
Conditions  a  large  population  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  comfort.  Hence  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  emigration,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  1841  the  population  was  8,175,124; 
in  1901  it  was  4,458.775;  in  1911.  4,390,219,  and 
the  drain  still  continues.  The  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  nearly  double  what 
it  is  in  England,  where  the  population  i> 
more  than  six  times  that  of  Ireland;  and  JO 
tiroes  what  it  is  in  Scotlanc^  where  the  popula- 
tion is  about  equal  that  of  Ireland.  Of  iba 
103  members  sent  by  Ireland  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  over  80  are  sent  there  to  offer  per- 
sistent resistance  to  the  EoRJish  governotenl  of 
Ireland  On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that 
imder  this  government  Ireland  has  not  enjoyed 
the  good  fortune  which  the  framers  of  the  Act 
of  Union  promised  her,  Nor  has  Great. Britain 
derived  from  the  union  the  advantages  whicll 
the  authors  of  the  measure  antici^oicd.  The 
predictions  of  Grattan  and  the  other  far-scdng 
opponents  of  the  act  have  found  melandioly 
fulfilment,  and  Englisb  statesmen  of  the  frc»' 
ent  day  seem  warranted  by  the  experience  of  a 
century  in  reverting  to  Uie  policy  — to  which 
th^  arc  now  committed— of  trusting  to  self, 
goiyenunent  as  the  best  means  of  securing  ma- 
terial prosperity  for  Ireland  and  political 
harmony  between  the  sister  ctmntries. 

The  Churches.—  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations of  Ireland  are  the  Roman  Catholici 
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the  Episcopalian  Protestant  <Iate  Giurch  of 
Ireland,  disestablished  in  1869),  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  MethodisL  The  respective  numbers  of 
these  communions,  according  to  the  censes  of 
1911  are:  Catholics,  3.242,670;  Epiacopalian  Prot- 
estants. 576,611;  Presbyterians.  440,525;  Meth- 
edists,  62,382;  and  other  professions,  68,031. 
The  constitution  and  government  of  the  Catho- 
lic, Presbyterian  and  Methodist  bodies  are  the 
same  in  Ireland  as  in  other  countries.  The 
constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  presents  some  points  of  special  interest. 
The  constitution  of  this  church  was  framed 
under  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  by  which 
the  "Church  of  Ireland"  was  disestablished. 
The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  General 
Synod.  The  General  Synod  consists  of  two 
houses;  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  includes 
all  members  of  the  Protestant  episcopacy,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  208 
clerical  and  416  lay  members.  These  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  the  clerical  and  lay 
members  of  the  Diocesan  Synods,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  elected  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
respectively  of  the  several  dioceses.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  discipline  and  doctrine  within 
tJle  church.  The  funds  of  the  church  are  held 
by  a  body  of  trustees  called  the  Representative 
Body.  The  capital  sums  in  the  hands  of  this 
body  amount,  according  to  the  moat  recent 
returns,  to  nearly  £14,000,000  sterling.  See 
Ekgush  NoKcoMroRunv  and  Encush  Rouan 
Catholics. 

Executive, —  The  supreme  executive  author- 
ity in  Ireland  is  Tested  in  the  king's  represen- 
tative, the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  enjoys  the 
title  of  Lieutenant-general  and  General  Gov- 
ernor of  Ireland.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
is  a  peer,  and  must  be  Protestant.  Sometimes 
be  has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  Government  of  the  country;  more 
frequently  he  is  a  mere  figurehead,  the  real 
executive  authority  being  held  by  the  *Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant."  The  Chief 
Secretary  b  usually  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
acts  of  the  Government.  The  salary  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  f20,000;  that  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  £4,425.  When  the  Home  Rule  Act 
of  1914  is  put  Into  effect  this  system  of  ad- 
ministration will  be  subject  to  changes. 

Local  AdminiBtratioiL— By  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment (Ireland)  Act,  ISw,  administrative 
functions  in  reference  to  highways,  public 
health,  and  relief  of  the  poor,  were  assigned 
to  local  bodies  elected  by  the  rate-payers — 
Borough  Councils  for  the  six  largest  towns ; 
County  Councils  for  the  counties ;  and  under 
these.  Urban  Councils  for  the  smaller  towns, 
and  Rural  District  Councils  for  the  country 
districts. 

Judiciary.^ — At  the  head  of  the  Irish  judicial 
^tem  is  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  High  Court  includes 
two  divisions  —  the  Chancery  and  King's  Bench 
Division,  The  work  of  these  courts  is  done  by 
a  Lord  Chancellor  and  16  Judges,  all  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  Cases  of  less  importance  are 
dealt  with  by  the  recorders  of  the  cities,  three 
in  number,  and  18  county  court  judges,  who 
hold  their  sessions  at  various  centres  through 
the  country.  A  numerous  unpaid  magistracy, 
assisted  by  "siipendary"  or  paid  magistrates, 


deals  with,  minor  cases.  The  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  Act  of  1914  provides  for  ap- 
peal in  abnost  all  cases. 

Police.— The  p<Hice  force  of  the  cotmtry  is 
wholly  under  Government  control.  Dublin  has 
a  local  police  force,  controlled  by  Government, 
consisting  of  1.084  men  at  the  end  of  1916. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  policed  by  the  "Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,^  a  S(mi-military  force  of 
10,000  men.  The  Imperial  Govenuneut  pro- 
vides about  £1300.000  per  annum  to  maintain 
the  police  and  constabulary. 

For  topography,  hydrography,  geoloey,  flora, 
fauna,  climate,  population,  agriculture,  &sheries, 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  transportation, 
finances,  banking,  etc,  ace  IsnjvND,  and  also 
articles  in  this  section:  AcKicuLTme;  MmtMG; 
Land  Laws;  FiauEUES:  Ikduetkibs;  Factow 
Legisi^tion;  Tsadz  Unionism;  Comuescs; 
Fi£E  Tkao£  MoVuient;  Banking;  Railways; 
Shipping,  etc.  For  government,  education,  re- 
li^on,  etc.,  see  Iibland,  and  also  articles  in 
this  section:  Pakuauent;  Crown  and  Cab- 
inet; PouTicAL  Parties;  Civil  Sixvice;  Jubi- 
CAL  System;  Local  Govhrhment;  Cmuicu  of 
England;  Noncomeokmity ;  Roman  Catholics: 
lunMSH;  EDUCATioir;  etc.  For  laiwuaae  and 
literature,  art  and  architecture,  and  further  de- 
tails of  history,  see  Ikslanh  ;  Ca.Tic  Lan- 
guages; and  articles  in  this  section:  The  Coif- 
guESTS;  Mbdixvai.  England;  The  R£Foiima< 
TK)N ;  English  History  of  the  17th  Century; 
Navigation  Acts;  The  ISth  Century;  Thb 
19tb  Century;  etc  See  also  Irish  Music; 
I^iSH  Land  Laws.  For  the  1916  rerohitioa 
see  under  lREL.ANa 

Bibliosrraphy.— Ball,  HistoHcal  Review  of 
the  Legislative  Systems  Operative  in  Ireland' ; 
Barrington,  'Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tion';  Bonn,  'Modern  Ireland  and  Her  Agra- 
rian Problems' ;  Haverty.  McGee,  MitcJieU, 
'History  of  Ireland'  (General)  ;  Lanigan, 
'Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland' ;  Lecky, 
'Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland' ;  Mor- 
ris, 'Present  Irish  Questions';  Murray,  Alice 
E.,  'Commercial  Relations  Between  England  and 
Ireland';  Plunkett,  'Ireland  in  the  Nineteendi 
Century' ;  Sullivan,  'New  Ireland' :  'Ireland, 
Industrial  and  Agricultural,'  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland.  For  more  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy see  lan^AKa 

T.  A.  FiNLAY, 

Professor  of  Potitieal  Economy,  Univertily 
College,  Dublin;  Commissioner  of  Interme- 
diate Education  for  Ireland-  Vice-President 
of   the  Irish   Agricultural   OrganiioHon   So' 

19.    WALES.   Wales  derivea  its  name  from 

a  Teutonic  root  meaning  foreign,  applied  to 
the  country  by  the  Engli^  invaders  of  Britain. 
In  Welsh  it  is  called  C^/mrn  <fonoerly  spelled 
Kymry),  a  name,  in  spite  of  a  superficial  re^ 
semblance,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Cilnbri 
or  the  Cimmerii.  The  Welsh  term  for  a  Welsh- 
man is  Cymro  (plur.  Cymry),  a  derivative  of 
the  old  Celtic  Combrox  (plur.  Combrogts), 
meaning  a  'fellow  countryman."  This  name  is 
now  thought  to  have  been  given  by  the  WeUh 
and  the  northern  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Britons  to  themselves  in  post-Roman  times  in 
their  jo^nt  struggles  against  the  English.  Be- 
fore this  they  seem  to  have  used  for  tiwnudvc) 
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the  general  teitn  Britans  (Lat.  BritaHtii,  Brit- 
Idnes).  For  certain  purposes,  chief^  educa- 
tional, Hotimoutluhire  is  now  counted  as  pert 
of  WaJea.  In  Roman  times  the  chief  tribes  in 
Wales  were  the  Oidovkes  in  tie  north  and 
centre,  the  SilureE  in  the  southeast  and  the 
Detnetx  in  sonthWest  Wales.  In  the  post- 
Roman  period,  and  tintil  the  assimilation  of 
die  Welsh  territoiia)  system  to  that  bf  Eogland, 
the  chief  divisions  mre  G%rynedd  (in  the 
northwest),  Powys  (m  the  centre  and  north- 
east), Gwent  (in  the  southeast)  and  Dyfed 
(in  the  soudnvest),  together  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  South  Wales.  This  latter 
div'sion  in  its  totality  was  often  called  Dehetl- 
barth  (i.e.  the  south  part).  These  divisions 
practically  survive  in  the  diocese*  of  Bangor, 
Saint  Asaptv  UandafF  and  Saint  David's  re- 
spectively. The  c6untry  ifcas  inciently  divided 
into  cantrefydd  (hundreds),  and  each  cantref 
was  usually  divided  into  two  cymydrau  (cotn- 
TRotes).  Some  of  these  cantrefydd  (pi.  of 
canlt]  {kutulrtd}.  and  tref  (homestead),  9Udi 
as  Rhufoniog  (Koraaniacus),  in  Denbighshire, 
Dunoding,  the  land  of  Dunod  (from  Donatos), 
in  Camaryonahire  and  West  Merioneth,  bear 
Latin  names,  md  mint  have  clearly  obtained 
these  names  during  or  after  the  Roman  occo- 
patioa.  The  division  into  colinty  and  borough 
divisions  is  due  to  the  assimilation  of  the  Welsh 
terriloriai  system  to  that  of  England.  The 
title  'Prince  of  Wales,"  derived  from  the 
andent  principality  of  Wales,  is  now  conferred 
by  the  reigning  sovereign  on  the  heir-apparent. 
In  recent  times,  the  connection  of  this  title  with 
Wales  has  been  emphasized  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wales  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterward  by  the  present 
king.  Wales  has  also  recently  received  recogni- 
tion of  her  national  emblem  of  the  Red  Draf3;on 
as  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  Welsh  people,  though  comprising  sub- 
varieiics,  form  a  ^stlnct  type  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cause  of  this 
are  lar^ly  physical  and  economic,  acting  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  on  this  basis  the  Welsh 
have  developed  a  political,  social  and  menial 
history  of  their  owrL  The  individuality  of 
Wales  is  the  more  remarkable  owing  to  her 
proximity  to  En^and  and  her  exposure  to 
&iglish  infhienccs.  The  cotmtry  stands,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  obvious  contrast  to  the  central 
plain  of  England  on  which  it  borders,  and  its 
individuality  has,  to  a  great  extent,  a  geograph- 
ical basis.  Wales  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
mass  of  mountains  and  uplands,  intersected  by 
various  streams  and  rivers,  the  largest  of  which, 
(he  Dee,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  are  on  the 
easL  In  the  lower  valleys  and  the  more  level 
districts  of  the  country,  there  are  tracts  of 
gt>od  lantt,  but  the  upper  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  are  subject  to  very  heavy  rain- 
falls, and  are  of  little  value  for  agriculture. 
There  are  aJso  many  large  upland  tracts,  which 
can  only  be  used  for  sheep-grazing.  The  popu- 
lation of  rural  Wales  vanes  in  density,  but, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  it  is  often 
larger  in  proportion  than  In  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England.  In  the  last  cen- 
tUH'  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Wales 
underwent    a   great   change   by   the    discovery 


(especially  in  the  sOnth  Wales  coal-field)  of 
grest  mineral  wealth;  and  the  consequane 
attraction  of  large  masses  of  people  into  the 
industrial  districts.  These  economic  develof>- 
ments,  too,  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  socid 
evolution  of  modern  W^les. 

Social  Evolution  and  Hittory.— The  av^t- 
able  evidence  as  to  the  prevalent  type  of  the 
Welsh  people  shows  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
less  fair,  tall  and  biitky  than  die  farmers  of 
the  Elfish  ptains.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
wiry  and  hardy  than  muscular,  and  a  certain 
predominance  of  the  nervous  over  the  muscular 
system  gives  them,  in  certain  districts  espceidly, 
an  air  of  keenness,  sensitiveness  and  vivacity. 
The  frelbnesE  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  scenery  also  contribute  to  this 
end,  as  t^ell  as  to  an  appreciation  of  linguistic 
aptness  and  poetic  imagery.  The  excellent 
voices  of  Wdshmen,  too,  are  mainly  due  to 
the  purity  of  the  air.  Brachy-cephatic  types  are 
nwe,  but  mesocephatism  prevails.  Thot^  the 
extreme  blonde  type  is  uneommoti,  there  ii  a 
fair  proportion  of  liglit  or  reddish  liair,  and  in 
South  Wales  especially,  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  pale-faced,  bladr-haired  and  markedly 
dolicho-cephalic  men,  who  look  as  if  their  t3^ 
bad  been  evolved  in  the  shelter  of  the  ancient 
forests  of  the  country.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  prevalent  types  are  the 
natural  counterparts  of  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  Welsh  farmer  and  his  dependents,  with 
its  hard  toil,  careful  calculation  and  plain  fare. 

The  necessary  interdependence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  scattered  communities  of  rural 
Wales  has  produced  a  certain  sodability,  fluency 
and  aptitude  for  co-operation  in  public  affairs, 
though  in  religious  matters  there  is  consider- 
able cleavage.  The  dtief  religious  denomina- 
tions arc  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Baptists.  In  purely  Wd^ 
districts  crime  is  very  rare.  The  conditions  of 
'Welsh  agriculture  from  the  remotest  times, 
under  necessities  of  soil  and  climate  which 
often  frustrated  man's  best  hopes,  have  created 
a  deep-rooted  sense  of  man's  dependence  on 
powers  that  are  beyond  his  control,  and  beneath 
the  markedly  religious  Spirit  of  the  Welsh 
people  there  lies  this  fundamental  instinct,  the 
traditional  intensity  of  which  at  times  finds 
vivid  expression.  To  this  feeling  are  also 
linked  a  sense  of  the  pathos  of  hfe,  which  has 
found  utterance  in  Welsh  poetry,  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  soil,  a  minimizing  of  the  im- 
portance of  himian  distinctions  in  the  'face  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  a  passion  for  a 
kind  of  natural  jusnce,  which  has  expressed 
itself  in  modern  times  mainly  in  a  demand  for 
religious  equality  and  the  disestablishment  and 
discndowment  of  the  State  Churdi,  and  in  the 
desire  to  correct  by  means  of  education  the 
disabilities  of  birth  and  station. 

The  social  evolution  of  the  country  has 
been  lai^ely  conditioned  by  its  geography.  This 
is  such  that  the  economic  value  of  land  varies 
greatly.  Until  recent  times,  the  stress  of  com- 
petition was  almost  entirely  for  the  surface 
products  of  the  soil.  The  discovery  of  mineral 
wealth,  however,  has  now  ^ven  the  economic, 
social  and  political  evolution  new  directions. 
In  the  hunting,  pastoral,  fishing  and  agricul- 
tural life  of  man  in  the  Stone,  Bronze  and 
Iron    Ages,    right    down    to    modem    times. 
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whether  Wales  was  iavaded  by  Iberian,  Goidel, 
Brython,  Belgian,  Roman,  Saxon  or  Norman, 
the  motive  of  the  struggle  was  essentially  the 
same,  namely,  the  possession  of  the  good  lands 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  river  valleys  and 
the  flatter  districts  afforded.  In  Wales,  the 
records  of  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure 
saggest  that  the  weaker  and  stronger  communi- 
ties came  to  be  interspersed,  the  better  type  of 
holdin'gB  being  held  by  freemen  in  family 
groups,  while  the  unfree  villagers  fanned  their 
land  mainly  by  a  system  of  cotillage.  The 
basis  of  social  life  was  mainly  tribal,  and  the 
necessary  social  adjustments  produced  a  cor- 
relative body  of  custom  and  law. 

The  successive  invasions  of  the  country  have 
left  niuncTOUS  ardueological  traces,  aa  for  ex- 
ample, the  fortresses  of  unmortared  stone  of 
which  Trerceiri  in  Carnarvonshire  is  an  excel- 
lent instance.  This  fortress  is  now  assigned  by 
arcliKologisls  to  about  lOO-SO  b.C.  The  Romans 
developed  the  road  communications  and  worked 
some  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  country.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  western 
coasts  were  harassed  by  invaders  from  Ireland, 
and  Britons  from  the  north  appear  to  have  been 
invited  to  assist  in  their  expulsion.  Some  of 
these  families,  notably  that  of  Cunedda  Wole- 
dig,  remained  in  Wales  and  became  the  found' 
crs  of  Welsh  local  dynasties.  The  struggles 
against  the  English  and  the  Normans  brou^t 
war  into  the  foreground  of  Welsh  life.  Tlie 
conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I  led  to  the 
cstablishment'of  a  network  of  castles  and  gar- 
rison towns,  governed  by  English  law  and  cus- 
tom, while  the  fount ry  districts  remained 
Welsh.  This  led  to  constant  friction,  and  the 
cevoll  of  Owen  Glyndwr  (Glendower)  was 
essentially  a  struggle  of  the  country  against 
the  towns.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII  (a  de- 
scendant of  an  Anglcsea  Welshman,  Owen 
Tudor)  was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
Wales,  but  it  was  this  prjnce  and  his  son 
Henry  VIII  who  finally  assimilated  the  Welsh 
le^  system  to  that  of  England.  Wales  main- 
tamed  its  attachments  to  the  Crown  even 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  until  the  second 
half  of  the  19ih  century  was  mainly  conserva- 

Thc  discovery  of  coal,  slate,  lead  and  other 
minerals,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  com- 
merdal  revolution  generally,  has  given  the  life 
of  Wales  a  new  aspect.  In  Gl'jniorganshirc, 
Uonmouthshire,  East  Carmarlhcnshire.  East 
Denb^hshire  and  the  slate  districts  of  Carnar- 
vonshire there  are  thriving  and  progressive  in- 
dustrial communities,  with  corresponding  facil- 
ities for  communication  by  land  and  sea.  The 
rapid  development  in  question  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  Cardiff,  (q.v.)  which  has 
grown  in  a  few  decades  from  being  a  moderate 
sited  market  town  into  one  of  the  leading  coal- 
ports  of  Britain.  New  docks,  too,  for  Irish  and 
Atlantic  traffic  have  been  built  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Goodwick  in  Pembroke- 
shire. There  is  in  Wales  a  considerable  sea- 
faring population  and  in  Montgomery^ ire, 
Carmarthenshire  and  Merionethshire  there  are 
some  woollen  factories.  The  industrial  districts 
of  Wales  and  the  iar^e  towns  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  United  Slates  and  the  colonies,  have 
absorbed  the  superfluous  population  of  the 
W«lsh  country  districts,  until  depopulation  has 


in  severe!  places  been  the  result.  The  price  of 
agricultural  labor  has  gone  up,  and,  owing  to 
the  greater  possibility  of  finding  employtneni 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  more  independent  attitude 
toward  the  governing  classes  in  religion  and 
politics.  Local  government  has  more  and  more 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Liberals  and  Noncon- 
formists, and  there  are  now  no  Welsh  Conser- 
vatives in  the  House  of  Cotnmons,  but  the  land- 
owners are  mostly  Conservadves.  Sec  Local 
GovESNUKNT  in  this  section. 

Side  by  side  with  this  development,  there  has 
grown  up  a  desire  for  a  measure  of  national 
self-government,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation I  and  the  first  instalment  of  this  vras 
given  in  1897  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
tral Welsh  Board  for  Intermediate  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  secondary 
schools  founded  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  1889.  These  schools  have 
made  very  rapid  progress,  and  there  are  now 
about  120.  The  establishment  of  (he  Univer- 
sity of  Wales,  federating  the  University  Collie 
of  Aberystwyth  (founded  in  1872),  Bangor 
(1384),  and  Cardiff  (1883)  is  a  phase  of  the 
same  movement.  (See  also  Britisii  Educatioh 
—  Wales).  Royal  charters,  too,  have  been 
granted  for  the  foundation  of  a  Welsh  national 
museum  at  Cardiff  and  a  Welsh  national  li- 
brary at  Aberystwyth.  Several  private  collec- 
tions of  Welsh  MSS,  have  been  already  bought 
for  the  latter.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  in 
the  way  of  complete  national  development  and 
unification  is  the  absence  of  a  metropolis  wiihiti 
easy  reach  of  all  parts.  The  most  convenient 
meeting-place  for  the  whole  of  Wales  is 
Shrewsbury  (the  ancient  Peiigwem),  which  lies 
outside  the  Welsh  border. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  mod- 
ern Welsh  development,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  the  summer  months  there  is  a  very  great  in- 
flux into  Wales  of  visitors  from  England  and 
elsewhere,  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure,  and 
that  for  their  accommodation  whole  towns  have 
grown  up  along  the  coast.  This  link  with  Eng- 
land has  helped  to  bring  Wales  more  and  more 
into  closer  touch  with  the  outer  world,  while 
still  living  its  own  life  and  mainlainin^  its  indi- 
viduality. Of  the  fine  arts  music  and  poetry 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  received  extensive 
cultivation. 

For  topography,  climate,  etc.,  see  Wales; 
for  industries,  commerce  and  trade  see  articles 
in  this  section  on  Agriculture;  Uinikg;  Ftsh- 
FJtiES;  Industries;  (jimmercc;  Banking;  Rail- 
way ;  Shipping,  etc.;  for  history,  and  further 
details  on  ethnology,  langu^e,  literature,  etc, 
sec  Wales;  Celts;  Cymry;  Cbltic  Languaos; 
and  in  this  section;  The.  CIonqubsts;  Medlb- 
VAL  Enmanb;  Engusu  Histmy  of  the  17rH 
C^TURV;  The  18th  CEMTUKy;  The  19ih  CeJI- 


cluding  Wales);  Bradley.  <Hifhwmys  and  By- 
ways of  North  Wales.*  and  'Highways  and  Bjr- 
ways  of  South  Wales' ;  Giraldus  Clamhrensis, 
<Descriptio  Cambriae' ;  Cariisle.  'Topography 
of  Wales*  (London  1811)  ;  Lewis,  'Tr^papn- 
ical  Dictionary  of  Wales';  Uoyd,  'Bilingusl 
Historical  Readers'  (Carnarvon)  ;  Owen, 'Pein* 
brokeshire'  (London  1892) ;  Sir  Tb«mu  P^l> 
lips,  'Wales)  (London  1849);  EUtys  twd  Joaa, 
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(Tfa«  Welsh  Pec«)lc>;  Seebohm.  <The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales^;  Southall,  'Wales  and  Her 
Language'  (Newport)  ;  T.  Stepbeos,  'Welsh- 
men' (CvdiS);  Report  o£  the  WeUh  Land 
Conunission. 

Social  EvoUtum  and  Hittory. — Anwyl,  'Cel- 
tic Religion/  (Constable) ;  Brut  y  Tywysogiwa 


(editions  of  J.  Gwenijgfn;n  Evans  and  of  the 
Roils  Series)  ;  Edwards,  "The  Story  of  Wales' 
Morris,    'The    Welsh    Wars   of    Edward   I' 


Uyvynan  Ardueology  of  Wales  (Denliigh); 
Owen.  'Laws  of  Wales'  (Rolls  Series);  Pal- 
mer, 'History  of  Ancient  Tenures  in  the 
Marches  of  North  Wales' ;  Bees,  'History  of 
Nonconformity  in   Wales';   Reinach.   'M^thes. 


Manor'  (Sonnenscbein) ;  Walter,  'Das  AIM 
Wales';  'The  Record  of  Carnarvon'  (Record 
Series). 

EswARD  Anwyl, 
Lale    Proftstor    of    Wtlsk   and    Comparativt 
Fkitohgy  and  Dtan  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
at  the  Unkitrnty  College  of  Walet,  Abtrytt' 
nyth. 

20.  NATIONAL  FINANCE.  National 
Debt—  The  National  Debt  of  the  United  King- 
doin,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  under- 
stood in  several  oHicial  returns,  amounted  on  51 
March  1914  to  £650,000,000,  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  were  various  amounts  outstanding  which 
had  been  borrowed  for  military,  naval,  and 
other  works  and  brought  the  "Aggregate  Gross 
LiabiUties"  up  to  £706.000,000.  Further,  a  sum 
of  £74,000,000  bad  been  borrowed  and  lent  to 
local  authorities,  and  anodier  sum  of  £95,000,- 
000  had  been  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  occupying  land-ownership  in  Ire- 
land hy  the  expropriation  of  the  former  land- 
lords. The  total  £875,000,000  nominally  co&, 
disced  of  £539,000,000  of  consolidated  2!^  per 
cent  stock  ('consols")  redeemable  at  par  at  the 
option  of  the  State  only  after  Affril  1923,  £47,- 
000,000  of  nearly  similar  slocks  and  permanent 
debt  to  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 
£33,000,000  of  treasuo'  bills  and  excbequei 
bonds  repayable  at  various  dates,  £86^000,000  of 
the  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities  includ- 
ing tlujte  raised  for  TRjioDS  works  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  navy  and  the  post-office,  £74,- 
000,000  of  local  loans  3  per  cent  stock  and 
£95,000,000  of  2ii  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  Irish 
land  stock.  But  most  of  the  terminable  annu- 
ities, about  £86.000,000  of  the  consols,  and  about 
£91,000,000  of  the  other  securities  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  but  were  held  by  the  State 
itself  against  its  liability  to  the  savings  bank 
depositors,  so  that  it  would  give  a  truer  account 
of  the  real  position  .to  say  that  the  total  debt 
consisted  of  abotd  £640,000,000  in  the  securities 
tust  enumerated,  and  about  £240,000,000  in 
money  payable  on  demand'  or  at  very  short 
notice  to  savings  bank  depositors. 

The  main  body  of  the  debt  was  chiefly  dua 
to  the  wars  in  which  the  country  was  ei:«aged 
between  1688  and  18tS.  During  that  period 
the  debt  crew  from  nothing  (except  a  trifling 
sttm  whlcA  Charles  11  had  bonawed  from  the 
goldsniths)  to'  £900.000,00a  It  then  under- 
went  steady  diminut^n  till  in  1899  it  had  fallen 


to  £628,000,000.  Tbe  South  African  war  brought 
it  up  again  to  £771,000,000  in  1903,  since  whi^ 
year  it  had  once  more  been  diminishing.    The  ' 

£56,000,000  of  works  debt  had  all  been  incurred 
since  1890,  and  most  of  it  since  1900,  when  U 
only  amounted  to  £10,000,000.  The  amount 
lent  to  local  authorities  was  only  £&O00,O0O  in 
1840  and  £26,000,000  in  1887.  Tbe  Irish  laod 
debt   took  its   rise  in    1891,  but   most  of   It  it 

The  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  Irish 
land  debt  is  naturally  provided  for  chieAy  \a 
the  payments  made  by  the  new  Irish  land- 
owners, who  are  paying  for  their  land  by  in- 
stalments, but  a  portion  falls  on  funds  which 
would  otherwise  beneijt  Irish  local  taxpayers 
and  another  portion  is  defrayed  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbe  local  loatu 
debt  is  adequately  provided  for  by  the  interest 
and  repayments  received  from  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  works  debt  is  made  a  charfie  ivon  the 
annual  parliamentary  votes  for  the  departments 
concerned,  in  such  a  way  that  each  loan  will  be 
extinguished  in  30  years  at  most.  For  the  main 
body  of  the  debt  the  practice  has  been  since 
1876  to  devote  by  legislation  a  certain  annual 
sum,  called  the  ^permanent"  or  "fiited'  annua] 
charge,  to  interest  and  repayment  taken  to- 
gether. As  the  sum  thus  devoted  considerably 
exceeds  the  interest,  this  plan,  if  carried  out 
without  modification  and  without  interruption 
owing  to  fresh  borrowing,  would  practically 
convert  the  whole  debt  into  a  terminable  an- 
nuity and  extinguish  it  in  a  very  moderate 
length  of  time.  But  as' a  matter  of  fact  the 
■fixed  charge"  was  reduced  from  £28/)00,000 
to  £26,000,000  in  1888  and  by  two  steps  to  £23,- 
000,000  in  1900,  and  it  was  only  the  fresh  bor- 
rowings of  the  South  African  war  which  led 
to  its  restoration  to  £28,000,000  in  1905  from 
which  it  was  reduced  to  £24,500,000  in  lOlO^U. 
The  difference  between  the  "fixed  charge"  and 
■  the  interest  is  sometimes  called  the  "New  Sink- 
ing Fund.'  The  *01d  Sinking  Fund"  is  any 
actual  surplus  realized  in  the  year.  The  gen- 
eral law  is  that  this  also  must  be  devoted  to  re- 
payment of  debt,  but  when  any  considerable 
surplus  happens  to  be  realized,  special  lemsla- 
tion  usually  interferes  with  tbe  operation  oi  the 
rule.  As  staled  above,  the  foregping  shows 
the  development  and  position  of  the  National 
Debt  at  31  March  1914.  By  the  same  date  in 
1918,  after  44  months  of  the  European  War, 
the  gross  debt  was  estimated  at  £5,850,000,000, 
of  which  sum  about  £1,600.000,000  repcescnted 
advances  made  by  Great  Britain  to  her  Allies 
and  Dominions. 

Bxpcnditurs.— The  total  expenditure  on 
revenae  account  for  the  financial  year  1913-14  is 
slated  at  £197,500,000.  T^e  total  may  be  classi- 
fied conveniently  as  follows :  Fixed  annual 
charge  for  the  main  body  of  the  debt.  £24,500,- 
000;  army,  £28,000,000;  navy,  £49,000,000;  <dd 
age  pensions,  sidcness  and  unemployment  in- 
surance, £20,000,000 ;  edncatiqn,  £28,000.000:  mi»- 
cellaneous,  including  the  cost  of  collection  Of 
taxes,  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
civil  services  not  included  under  heads  already 
enumerated,  £22,000,000;  post  office,  including 
telegraphs  and  lel^hones,  £25.600,000;  and 
amount  handed  over  to  local  authorities,  £10,- 
000,000.  The  amount  credited  to  education  i» 
chiefly  made  over  to  local  school  authorities, 
but.  only  on  conditions  which  give  the  Qentral 
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goTcmment  a  very  large  measure  of  control, 
not  only  over  the  expenditnre  of  the  money  so 
granted,  but  also  over  what  is  raised  from  local 
sources.  The  £10.000,000  granted  to  local  au- 
thorities, commonly  called  the  "Exchequer  Sub- 
sidies" or  'grants  in  aid  of  rates,"  consist  of 
sums  which  are  either  fixed  or  vary  with  the 
yield  of  certain  taxes  and  are  not  now  directly 
connected  with  central  control,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  cost 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  a  police  force  may 
be  deducted  from  the  grants  due  to  an  authority 
if  it  fails  to  maintain  its  police  force  to  the  sat- 
ififsctton  of  inspectors  employed  by  the  central 
government  The  method  of  distribution  between 
the  various  authorities  is  extremely  compli- 
cated and  differs  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Scarcely  anyone  professes  to  understand 
it  and  it  is  based  on  no  sort  of  principle  except 
that  it  is  largely  dependent  on  certain  propor- 
tions which  prevailed  in  1888.  This  plan  was 
adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  has  beeti 
continued  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  bat 
because  it  existed.  These  figures,  again,  refer 
to  die  last  normal  year  before  the  war,  an  event 
which  naturally  influenced  the  whole  domain 
of  national  finance. 

Revenue,^  The  total  revenue  amounted  to 
1198,000,000.  The  great  heads  were :  Customs, 
£35,500,000;  excise  (internal  duties  on  commodi- 
ties), £39,600,000;  estate  duties  (inheritance 
taxes),  £27,400,000;  income  tax,  £47,200,000; 
stamps,  £10.000,000;  house  duty,  £2,000,000;  post 
office,  including  telegraph  and  telephones, 
f30,80ftOO0;  and^ miscellaneous  revenue,  £4,800,- 
OOO.  The  duty  on  imports  of  tobacco  brought 
In  £ia3O0.O0O;  tea,  £6.500,000;  sugar,  £3,300,- 
OOO;  spirits,  _  wine  and  beer,  £4,5(X).O00,  The 
excise  drew  in  one  way  and  another  over  £37,- 
000.000  from  taxes  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  beer  and  spirits,  so  that  about  £42,000,- 
000,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  whole  tax-revenue, 
was  derivea  from  intoxicating  liquors.  The  in-' 
heritance  taxes,  christened  by  Gladstone  and 
now  commonly  called  the  *Death  Duties,*  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which  is  grad- 
uated from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  according  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property  left 
by  the  deceased;  so  that  if  a  man  dies  worth 
£400,  one  per  cent  has  to  be  paid  and  if  he  dies 
worth  over  £1,000.000,  IS  per  cent.  The  other 
part  is  graduated  according  to  the  relationship 
of  the  new  owners  of  the  property  to  the  de- 
ceased, so  that  for  example,  while  property  be- 
queathed to  descendants  or  ascendants  is 
charged  one  per  cent,  property  falling  to 
brothers  or  nephews  is  charged  5  per  cent  and 
property  falling  to  other  persons  is  charged  10 
per  cent.  Thus,  taking  toe  two  parts  tog(elher, 
if  a  man  leaving  £16,(00  bequeaths  it  all  to  his 
children,  6  per  cent  only  will  be  paid,  while  on 
a  millionaire's  property  left  to  persons  not  re- 
lated to  him,  the  duties  will  together  unoutit 
to  25  per  cent.  The  Income  Tax  was  levied  at 
the  standard  rale  at  Is.  2d.  in  the  f  (i.e.,  5.83  per 
cenl)_,  but  incomes  tmder  £160  were  exempt  and 
certain  graduated  "abatements'  were  allowed  on 
incomes  between  £160  and  £700.  Reduced  rates 
were  charged  on  *earned*  income  when  the 
total  income,  earned  and  unearned,  of  the  tax- 
payer, was  not  over  £3,000.  viz.,  la.  in  the  f 
when  the  total  was  between  £2,000  and  £3,000 
and  9d.  when  it  did  not  exceed  £2,000.  Much 
die'greater  portion  of  this  tax  is  ^collected  at 


the  source,*  or  at  any  rate  before  the  income 
actually  reaches  the  ultimate  recipient.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tax  on  the  income  arising  from  lands 
and  buildings  is  collected  from  the  occupier, 
who  then,  if  he  is  not  the  owner,  has  an  iit- 
alienahle  right  to  deduct  the  tax  when  paying 
his  rent;  so  too  the  tax  on  the  income  from 
itocks,  shares  and  bonds  of  corparationi  is  col- 
lected from  the  corporation.  But  this  practice 
does  not  defeat  the  right  of  the  in<fividual  land- 
owner or  stockholder  to  exemption  or  abate- 
ment if  his  total  income  from  alt  sources  is 
under  the  prescribed  limits :  he  tnakes  up  ac- 
counts with  the  collectors,  aeclaring  his  whole 
income  and  showing  how  much  has  been  de- 
ducted from  its  various  parts  and  if  it  then  a^ 
peers  that  too  much  has  oeeit  paid,  the  excess  is 
repaid  to  hitn  in  cash.  So  far  as  tbe  portion  col- 
lected at  the  source  is  concerned,  the  tax  worics 
with  great  efficiency.  The  amount  of  evasion 
which  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  other  part, 
for  which  personal  declarations  of  the  amount 
of  income  are  required,  is  very  variously  esti- 
mated, but  there  is  little  doiibt  that  it  is  in 
process  of  diminution  owing  to  the  greater  pub- 
licity of  modem  methods  of  btninesB  and  to  the 
checks  supplied  bv  tbe  death-duties,  which  are 
administered  by  the  same  department  la  1909 
a  supplement  to  the  Income  Tax  called  tbe 
Supertax  was  introduced.  It  wat  a  tax  of  6d. 
in  the  £  (2j4  per  cent)  on  the  amount  by 
which  an  individual  taxpayer's  total  income  ex* 
ceeded  £3,000.  It  is  not  collected  at  the  source 
but  on  the  declaration  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
yield,  about  £3,300,000,  is  included  in  the  £47,- 
200,000  of  income  tax  mentioned  above.  Stamps 
consist  mainly  of  duties  on  commercial  and 
speculative  transactions.  Tbe  House  duty  ii 
levied  at  the  rate  of  9d.  in  the  £  {3J(  per  cent) 
of  the  rental  value,  but  there  are  lower  rates 
for  houses  of  between  £20  and  £60  rental  valut 
and  houses  under  £20  in  Great  Britain  and  all 
houses  in  Ireland  are  exempt.  The  difference 
of  £6,200,000  shovra  between  the  post  office 
revenue  and  expenditures  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  mails,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  bu^- 
ness  being  tmprofi  table.  In  miscellaneous 
revenue  the  most  important  item  is  £1,250,000 
from  the  Suez  Canal  Company's  shares,  whidi, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  are  a  wasting  property, 
the  canal  having  been  constructed  on  a  99-year 
concession. 

War  Finttice,  1914-11.—  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  D.  Llc^  Georgt 
then  CThancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  estimated 
the  daily  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
conflict  at  S3,750,000,  which  he  said  was  a 
diminiihing  figure.  For  the  financial  year  1913- 
14  the  total  revenue  stood  at  $991215.000,  and 
the  expenditure  was  $967,463,500,  Owing  to 
the  general  financial  panic  prevailinf^  in.  Europe 
during  the  pre-war  international  crisis,  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  31  July 
1914  by  order  of  uie  govenunent,  and  It  re- 
mained dosed  till  4  Jan  19lS.  On  2  Auff.  1914 
a  moratorium  was  proclaimed  in  Great  Britaia, 
which  lasted  till  4  December.  On  6  August 
Parliament  took  the  first  vote  of  credit  for  war 
purposes  —  $500,000  000,  and  the  second  came 
on  16  November,  for  $1,125,000,000.  when  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Asqutth)  announced  that 
$50,000,000  had  been  advanced  to  Belgium  and 
$4,000,000  to  Serbia.  Between  August  and  No- 
vember (1914)  Treasury  Bills  to  the  ai 
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$450000^000  were  issued,  and  in  the  krtier  month 
Ihe  first  great  War  Loan  for  $l,75aOQ0l00O  was 
issued  ill  the  form  of  stock  at  95  per  cent, 
redeemable  in  1925-28,  and  bearinc  ioterett  at 
iyi.  The  net  yield  was  $l,615,0GO;00O,  wbkh 
sum  was  intended  to  include  the  repayment  of 
the  Treasury  Bills  issued.  The  revenue  tax 
rapidly.  In  1914-15  it  was  $1,351,660^000,  with 
expenditure  of  $5,568,270,000:  in  1915-16  it  was 
$1.684,000,00a  with  expenditure  of  $7,795,790,000. 
In  1916-17  the  revenue  row  to  $2,667,140,000. 
and  the  expenditure  to  $l0.99CX565,00O;  in  1917- 
18  the  revenue  was  csdmated  at  $3,062,500,000 
and  the  tspendiiure  at  $U,4Sl,905.00a  The 
highest  point  was  reached  In  the  Budget  for 
1918-19,  which  provided  in  round  fisurcs  no 
less  than  $1 5.000 jKW.OOO,  with  estimaied  revenue 
o(  $4,200,000,000,  leaving  the  balance  of 
$ia800,000,000  to  be  covered  by  loans.  The 
additions  tq  revenue  came  chiefly  from  increases 
of  the  income  and  super  tax,  the  customs  and 
excise,  from  the  new  excess  profits  duty  — 
beginning  with  60  per  cent  on  profit  in  excess 
of  that  obtained  before  the  war,  and  the  heavy 
'luxury  dxes"  imposed  in  1918.  The  jeradual 
rise  in  the  war  bul  of  Gre^  Britain  and  the 
various  votes  of  credit,  loans,  etc,  by  which 
the  money  was  raised  is  shown  in  the  ffiUowing 
summary  l 

On  1  March  1915  a  vote  of  credit  for 
$185,000,000  was  passed  to  cover  en>enditure 
to  that  date.  The  total  voted  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  this  date  — eight  months 
of  war —  amounted  to  $1,610,000,000,  and  rep- 
resented the  difference  between  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  on  a  peace  footing  and  that  on 
a  war  footing.  The  average  cost  of  the  war 
per  day  was  now  $7,500,000.  On  the  same  day 
(1  March)  another  vote  of  credit  was  passed 
for  $1,250,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war  for  a 
period  of  somewhat  more  than  three  months. 
This  was  the  largest  vote  of  credit  in  the 
annals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  IS  June 
1915  a  supirfemeotary  vote  of  credit  (the  5th) 
for  $1.250;000,000  was  t^en.  The  average  daily 
expenditure  had  risen  to  $13,300lOOO.  after 
standing  at  $7.500/)0O  for  240  days  —  in  addition 
to  the  expeiiditure  of  the  normal  peace  votes. 
On  20  July  1915  a  suppiementaiy  vote  of  credit 
for  $750,000,000  brought  the  toUl  for  the  year 
up  to  $3i5O,O0O.OO0,  and  a  grand  total  of 
iS.S60.O00.00O,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On 
15  SepfT  1915  a  vote  of  credit  for  $l,25aO0OO0O 
was  raised  to  cover  expenditure  lo  the  middle 
of  November.  The  daily  cost  of  the  war  from 
1  AprU  to  30  June  was  given  as  $13,500,000; 
from  1  July  to  17  July  it  stood  at  $15,000^000 ; 
and  from  18  July  to  II  SepL  1915  it  was  over 
$17,500,000  per  day.  On  11  Nov.  1915.  a  fresh 
credit  vote  for  ^,000,000,000  was  taken,  and 
two  more  on  21  Feb.  1916,  one  for  $600,000,000 
to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year, 
and  one  for  $1,500000.000  to  start  the  new  finan- 
cial year  beginning  on  1  April  1916.  On  this 
occasion  the  Premier  stated  that  the  total  for 
voles  of  credit  since  August  1914  amounted  to 
$10,400,000,000,  With  loans  to  Allies  and  do- 
minions to  date  amounting  to  $044  500^000. 

By  23  May  1916,  when  the  11th  vote  of 
credit  for  $1,500000,000  was  taken,  the  daily 
expenditure  on  the  war  had  risen  to  $23,750,000. 
On  24  July  1916  the  12th  vote,  for  $2,250,000.- 
000.  represented  the  largest  sum  ever  asked  for 
by  any  government  in  British  financial  history. 
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This  sum  was  to  carry  ihe  war  to  the  end  of 
October,  and  on  the  Uth  of  that  month  an- 
other vote  of  $1,500,000,000  was  designed  to 
last  till  Christmas.  A  vote  of  $2,000,000,000  on 
14  Dec.  1916  brought  the  total  expenditure 
since  Ihe  bMinninx  of  the  war  to  $19,260,000,- 
000,  while  the  duly  cost  for  the  last  63  days 
had  been  $28,550,000.  On  12  Feb.  1917  two 
votes  of  credit  for  $2,750,000,000  broke  the 
"record"  of  the  previous  July:  the  daily  ex- 
penditure had  risen  to  $28,950,000;  total  since 
August  19H  $21,500,000,000;  advances  to  Allies 
and  the  dominions,  toUl,  $4,450,000  000.  On  15 
March  1917  a  vote  for  $300,000,000  was  taken 
and  the  national  cuenditure  reached  about 
$301000,000  per  day.  A  vote  for  $2,500000,000 
on  9  May  1917  was  estimated  to  pay  war  ex- 
penses to  aboitt  the  Uc  oi  August;  by  this  time 
British  loans  to  her  Allies  and  colonies  at- 
tained (o  $10,00^000  dail;.  The  greatest  vote 
of  ail  came  on  24  July  1917,  when  $3,250,000,000 
was  asked  for  and  granted,  bringing  the 
amount  voted  for  1917-18  to  $7,500,000,000.  and 
for  the  whole  war  to  data,  £27,460,000.000  An- 
other $2,000,000/»0  was  voted  on  30  Oa  1917 
and  a  further  sum  of  $2,750,000,000  on  12  De- 
cember. A  government  White  Paper  issued  in 
May  1918  estimated  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
Great  Britain  at  31  March  1918  to  be  $63,750,- 
000,000,  of  which  sum  $46,525,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  army,  navy,  air  service  and  muni- 
tions and  oidnance  works,  and  that  Treasury 
loans  amounted  to  $8, 750,000^000. 

During  1918  further  votes  of  credit  were 
taken:  $2,500,000,000  on  18  June,  when  the 
daily  expenditure  was  stated  to  be  $34,240,000. 
with  debts  due  from  Allies.  $8,850.000000  and 
from  British  dominions.  $1,030,000,000;  on  2  Au> 
gust  a  vote  of  $3,500,000,000  brought  the  total  for 
ftie  current  year  to  $9,0O0.O00.0r 
191^  Russia  owed  Great  Britain 
France,  $2,010,000,000;  Italy. 
Bdgiam,  Greece  and  Serbia  togi 
OOa  At  the  end  of  July  19l|  _  _  _  _ 
loans  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $3,345,000.- 
000.  The  first  British  war  loan  has  been  men- 
tioned above  (November  1914)  ;  the  second 
yielded  $3,080,000,000;  the  thircL  of  $5,000,000,- 
000.  was  opened  2  Oct.  1917  and  was  to  remain 
open  till  further  notice.  The  loan  reached  the 
$5,000^000,000  mark  on  15  Aug.  1918.  .  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  decided  to  ask 
the  country  to  lend  the  money  as  it  was  needed, 
at  100  million  to  125  million  dollars  per  wee]c 
For  over  lO  months  money  had  flawed  in  stead- 
ily at  an  average  weekly  rate  of  $110,000,000. 
On  13  Nov.  1918i  two  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  a  vote  of  credit  for  $3,500,000,000 
was  taken,  when  the  chancellor  stated  that 
Great  Britain's  debts  abroad  were  not  expected 
10  exceed  $5,000.000000, ,  and  that  the  coimtry 
could  easily  bear  tnijs  if  labor  and  capital 
worked  harmoniously  together. 

Local  Finance— To  give  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate account  of  the  finances  of  local  auuori- 
ties  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  impossible  owing 
to  the  complicated  relationship  of  the  various 
local  authorities  to  each  other  and  to  the  central 

Sovcrnnjent,  and  also  because  the  three  Idng- 
oms,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  en- 
tirely difTerent  systems  and  methods  of  account- 
keeping.  The  aggregate  debt  in  1913-14.  including 
of  course  the  CT.OOO,000  of  debt  to  the  central 
government  mentioned  above,  is  stated   (after 


On  1  Aug. 

$3,940000.000; 

$1,565,000000; 
rether,  $595,000.- 
'    United   States 
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deducting  accumulated  sinking  funds)  at  about 
£655,000,000,  but  about  £70,000,000  of  this  con- 
sists of  the  debt  of  harbor  and  dock  trustees 
which  is  secured  only  on  the  harbors  and  docks, 
and  in  no  way  upon  the  taxes  of  any  locality, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  local 
debt.  The  remainder  represent^  capital  invested 
in  (taking  the  larger  of  the  various  iletns  ap- 
proximately in  order  of  magnitude)  waterworks, 
street  and  road  improvements,  schools,  drain- 
age, gasworks,  tramways,  electric  works,  work- 
houses, asylums  and  the  innumerable  other 
works  and  buildings  required  by  modem  civi- 
lized and  especial^'  urban  communities.  The 
aggregate  annual  repayments  of  debt  and  pay- 
ments to  sinking  funds  amount  to  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  on  the  total,  but  the  annual  addi- 
tions considerably  exceed  this  amount,  so  that 
the  debt  increased  nearly  £300,000,000  in  the 
first  13  years  of  this  century.  In  this  period 
however  there  have  been  two  exceptional  in- 
creases. In  1903  the  cai»ta1  of  the  London 
water  companies  was  converted  into  debt  of  a 
board  representing  the  various  local  atilhorities 
within  the  area  of  supply;  this  added  about 
£46,000,000  without  much  altering  the  Uabilitics 
of  the  inhabitants  or  owners  of  the  area  con- 
cerned. In  1909  an  addition  of  £23,200,000  was 
made  by  a  similar  conversion  of  dock  com- 
panies' capital  into  stock  of  the  Port  of  London 


vided  for  by  private  enterprise,  snch  as  water 
works,  gasworks,  docks,  electric  works,  tram- 
ways and  cemeteries,  and  the  other  half  for 
purposes  which  are  seldom  so  provided  for  in 

The  expenditure  from  revenue  of  the  au- 
thorities, including  repayment  of  debt,  amounted 
in  the  year  1912-13  to  about  £170,000,000.  About 
£26,000,000  of  this  was  met  by  the  allocated 
taxes  and  other  national  grants,  chiefly  for 
education,  spoken  of  above,  about  £80,000,000  by 
"rates,*  and  the  rest  by  the  special  charges 
levied  for  commodities  and' services  supplied, 
and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  revenue. 

The  'rates*  are  taxes  levied  by  the  local  au- 
thorities at  a  rate  of  so  many  shillings  or  pence 
in  the  pound  of  ihe  annual  value  of  land  and 
all  things  attached  to  the  land  in  the  concrete 
form  of  buildings  or  works  of  any  tdnd.  The 
idea  of  the  Elizabethan  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  undoubtedly  was  to  assess  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  and  down  to  1S40  at- 
tempts were  frequently  made  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem which  long  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  of-  assessing  stock  in  trade  and  other 
visible  personal  property.  But  experience 
showed  that  such  taxation  was  utterly  unsuit- 
able for  small  localities,  and  when  the  law 
courts  at  last  began  to  favor  these  attempts, 
legisiafion  intervened.  The  tax  is  usually  levied 
from  the  owner  in  the  important  case  of  small 
house  property  in  England,  but  in  almost  all 
other  cases  from  the  occupier  of  the  property. 
The  occupier  has  no  right  of  deducting  rates 
paid  from  his  rent  unless  he  has  so  contracted 
with  his  landlord,  and  a  contract  of  this  kind 
is  scarcely  ever  made.  There  is  at  present, 
under  the  A^icultural  Rales  Act,  a  rebate  of 
SO  per  cent  m  favor  of  agricultural  land,  and 
there  are  some  other  differentiations  in  the 
cities.  The  "rates*  are  elastic,  certain,  cheaply 
collected,  and  singularly  free  from  disturbing 


effects  upon  production.  Tiie  fact  that  diey  are 
unpopular  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their 
enormous  yield  and  their  obvious  character. 

Pinuicial  Controls-  The  finance  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  according  to  the  present 
theory  of  the  British  Constitution,  is  vested  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  All  financial  legisla- 
tion must  originate  there,  and  the  Commons  wll 
not  permit  any  altei^ation  of  their  measures  Iw 
the  Lords.  But  in  the  House  of  Cofnmons  itself 
the  power  of  initiation  in  matters  of  finance  is 
now   entirely  in    the   hands   of   the   Uinist^. 

'  Estimates  of  expenses  and  receipts  made  up  in 
the  government  departments  are  considered  or 
amended  by  the  Uinistry  in  private.  The  result 
is  then  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  'Budget 
Speech.*  A  miniatry  will  rarely  submit  to 
modify  its  proposals  in  any  important  respect, 
so  that  the  House  has  to  choose  .between  ac- 
ceptance of  the  budget  and  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. No  ordinary  member  of  the  House  can 
directly  proposa  an  increase  in  taxes  or  ex- 
penses, the  theory  being  that  it  is  the  King  who 
asks  his  faithful  subjects  for  money,  but  anyone 
may  prtwose  reductions.    The  estimates  are  put 

'  before  the  House  in  iininense  detail,  bat  this 
vei?  detail  defeats  its  own  end,  as  there  is  not 
ana  cannot  be,  time  to  consider  the  whole  to 
any  good  purpose.  The  estimates  are  conse- 
quently passed  without  material  alteration. 
This  absence  of  real  control  by  the  House  of 
Commons  is  probably  favorable  rather  than  un- 

'  favorable  to  economy.  The  necessity  of  finding 
new  taxes  or  increasing  old  ones  is  much  mote 
immediately  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ministry 
than  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aind  the  Min- 
istry has  also  more  reason  to  fear  popular  re- 
sentment against  any  increase  of  taxatiiMi.  It 
is,  moreover,  in  immediaie  and  constant  associa- 
lion  with  permanent  Treasury  officers  whose  in- 
fluence is  generally  cast  against  temporary 
expedients  for  staving  off  the  day  of  redraning. 
In  the  councils  which  coadnct  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  there  is  nothing  like  the 
Ministry  in  Parliament,  and  the  system  of  con- 
trol consequently  has  a  nearer  resemUance,  as 
lias  sometimes  been  obserred,  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  The  committees 
charged  with  the  various  departments  of  the 
council's  woiIe,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
executive  officers,  each  prepare  their  own  esti- 
mate of  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  These 
are  then  all  added  up  and  put  before  the  finance 
committee,  which  usually  hands  them  on  with 

■  little  or  no  alteration  to  the  council,  merely 
adding  its  own  estimate  of  receipts  other  than 
rates  and  a  recommendation  to  the  council  to 
makea  rate  ot  as  many  pence  in  the  pound  as 
is  calculated  to  make  np  the  balance  required. 
The  council  discnsses  the  estimate  of  receipts 
and  expenses  thus  put  before  it,  and  any  mem- 
ber may  move  alterations  in  any  item.  Such 
motions  are  freqnentl;^  made  and  samethnes, 
especially,   of   course,   in   the   smaller  councils. 

The  local  authorities  have  no  power  to  con- 
tract debt  without  special  authority.  For  most 
purposes  this  now  means  that  sanction  must  be 
obtained  either  from  Parliament  by  special  act 
or  from  the  department  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, called  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Loans  must  always  be  accompanied  by  pro- 
visions for  repayment  within  the  time  for  wlucb 
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Parliament  or  the  Local  Goremnient  Board's 
impectors  calcutete  the  work  on  which  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  wiU  last.  That  the  pre- 
scribeid  sum  is  being  set  aside  every  year  for 
repayment  is  ascertained  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  each  case.  Some  authorities  are 
forbidden  by  statute  to  borrow  more  than  an 
amount  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  an- 
nua!   ratable   value    of    their  area,   hut   these 


by  other  legislation,  and  have  n 

Out  of  annual  revenue  the  authorities  may 
generally  spend  as  much  as  they  please,  the  un- 
popularity of  rates  being  regarded  as  a  sufhcient 
safeguard  ^i^inst  extravagance.  In  re^rd  to 
one  expenditure  only,  that  for  poor  relief,  the 
central  government  attempts  to  prevent  too 
much  being  spent,  at  any  tate  in  one  or  two  di- 
rections, such  as  relief  to  persons  not  required 
to  enter  the  v/orkhouse  and  relief  to  the  ahle- 
bodied.  In  other  matters  the  influence  of  the 
central  government,  when  exercised,  is  almost 
always  in  favor  of  increased  expenditure.  The 
threat  of  'withdrawal  of  die  grant"  in  respect 
of  a  particular  Echool  is  used  every  d^  by  in- 
spectors of  the  central  board  of  education  in 
order  to  compel  a  local  authority  to  spend  more. 
The  central  government  appiunts  oSiceTS  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  ^eater  number  of 
local  authorities,  but  the  auditors  of  the  munic- 
ipal boroughs  {which  include  all  the  great 
cities)  in  uigland  are  elected,  imder  the  Maitic- 
tpal  Corponttions  Act  of  1632,  by  the  rate- 
payevs.  This  electkm  is  almost  always  a  farc^ 
and  the  more  important  dty  councils  have  had 
to  provide  a  proper  audit  in  addition  to  the  one 
thus  provided  by  law. 

BibhoETMihy.—  Information  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  British  finance  can  only  he  obtained 
by  piedag  the  facts  together  from  a  large 
niunher  of  parliamentary  publications,  usually 
known  as  **  Blue-books.'  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  annual  returns  entitled 
'National  Debt,'  which  shtiws  the  different 
kinds  of  debt  existing  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  1835  to  date;  'Government  Department! 
Securities,'  which  gives  the  amoimt  of  the 
State's  securities  held  by  the  state  itself;  the 
finance  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
'Postmaster-General's  Report,'  the  'Aiunial 
Local  Taxation  Returns  for  England  and 
Wales,'  and  the  same  for  Scotland  asd  for 
Ireland  conveniently  summarized  in  the  annual 
'Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  KingdtHn.' 
Besides  the  above,  for  historical  purposes  the 
following  parliamentary  papers  may  be  fann4 
useful;  'History  at  the  earlier  yeafs  of  thtf 
National  Debt  from  169+  to  1786*  (C.  9010), 
and  'Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  from  1786  to 
1890'  (C.  6539);  local  authorities'  liabilities 
(No.  306  of  1903)  ;  'Reports  of  and  Evidence 
taken  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1897  on 
Local  'TaxatiDn.'  Among  general  works  on 
finance  dealing  pre-eminently  with  British  con- 
ditions  C.  F,  Bastable's  'Public  Finance'  (3d 
ed,  1903),  is  the  most  complete  and  gives  plenti- 
ful references  to  earlier  works;  G.  Armitage- 
Smith's  'Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation' 
(1906)  may  be  useful  to  anyone  requiring  less 
detail.  For  the  history  of  taxation,  consult 
Stephen  Dowcll,  'History  of  "Taxation  and 
Taxes  in  £n«^aiid'    (2d  ed,    1888);  Cannan, 


^History  of  Loc^  Rates  in  England'  (2d  ed., 
1912),  and  William  Kennedy,  'Eofl^sh  Taxa- 
tion 1640-1799,  an  Essay  on  Policy  and  0[»n- 
ion'   (1913). 

EmviH  Cahnah, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  tht  OiU- 
vtrsity  of  London. 
21.  BANKING.  Banking  in  Great  Britain 
as  now  carried  on  is  the  product  of  a  continu- 
ous process  of  evolution;  it  owes  very  little  to 
external  infiuences,  and  can  only  be  properly 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  study  oi  its 
earlier  developments.  Its  strength  is  the 
strength  derived  from  long  tradition  founded 
upon  txpeiieace,  and  its  weakness  is  the  weak- 
ness inherent  in  a  system  which  has  develo}>ed 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  legislative 
controL  This  weakness  is  shown  in  a  lack  of 
logical  coherence  and  in  an  occasional  absence 


modem  sense  of  the  term  in  England  before 
the  17th  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  bank- 
ers were  mainly  money  changers  and  money 
lenders;  they  dealt  in  coin,  not  in  credit  The 
Italian  colony  of  the  Lombards,  however,  who 
gave  their  name  to  Lombard  street,  seem  to 
nave  been  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchange,  and  the  banking  business  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  in  their  hands  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  During  the  16th  century,  however, 
the  power  of  the  colonies  of  forei^pi  merchants 
in  London  rapidly  declined,  ending  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  (jennan  colony  in  the  Steelyard 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  17th  century  It 
became  customary  for  the  wealthier  classes  to 
intrust  their  spare  cash  to  the  keeping  of  the 
London  goldsmiths,  a  body  of  men  whose  occu- 
pation inspired  the  necessary  confidence.  The 
transition  from  goldsmith  to  banker  was  a  nat- 
ural and  easy  one,  and  the  goldsmiths'  *ca^ 
notes"  gradually  acquired  a  degree  of  negotia- 
bility. Some  of  the  existing  London  private 
bankers  find  their  origin  in  the  goldsmiths  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  Outside 
London  the  early  type  of  country_  bankers  was 
evolved  from  the  class  of  substantial  merchants. 
Thomas  Smith  of  Nottingham,  for  instance, 
who  is  the  earliest  country  banker  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  and  who  certainly  carried  on 
business  as  early  as  1688,  originally  combined 
the  business  of  a  mercer  with  that  of  a  banker.. 
Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
public  finances  under  the  Stuarts,  there  was  no 
opening  for  a  public  bank  such  as  existed  in 
Amsterdam  and  other  European  centres  of  in- 
dustry. But  the  Revolution  of  1688  saw  the 
control  of  the  national  expenditure  pass  from 
the  Crown  to  Parliament.  The  national  credit 
became,  for  the  first  time,  an  important  factor 
in  our  economic  development,  and  showed  it- 
self in  the  growth  of  a  national  debt.  The  use 
of  cre^t  spread  r^pidlv  and  this  led  to  the 
development  of  modem  banking.  To  the  efforts 
of  William  Paterson  was  due  the  establishment 
in  1694  of  the  Bank  of  England,  founded  under 
the  wing  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Charles  Montague,  with  the  object  of  lending 
the  whole  of  its  capital,  £1,200,000,  to  the  state. 


of  modem  banldng  in  the  United  Kii^fdom. 
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In  no  other  countiy,  whether  in  EuTDpe  or 
America,  does  a  bank  occupy  quite  an  %iuilo< 
gave  position.  It  is  not  a  state  bank  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term ;  its  capital  is  held  pri- 
vately, and  its  management  is  not  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  the  state. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  during  its  whole  history,  it 
has  been  more  or  less  under  the  protection  of 
the  state;  its  operations  have  been  on  occasion 
dictated  by  the  state;  its  development  has  been 
marked  by  successive  loans  of  its  capital  to  the 
state  in  return  for  the  confinnation  or  extension 
of  its  privileges,  and  it  stit!  continues  to  exer- 
cise powers  and  owe  responsibilities  delegated 
by  the  State. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  controlled  by  a 
governor,  deputy-governor  and  a  court  oi  24 
directors  who  are  elected  by  the  proprietors  on 
the  nomination  of  the  directors.  The  selection 
is  generally  made  from  the  members  of  leading 
mercantile  firms,  and  the  tradition  is  not  to 
dect  a  member  of  a  banking  firm  or  a  director 
of  another  joint-slock  bank  The  operations 
of  the  bank  are  now  regulated  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  This  act  divides  the  Bank 
of  England  into  two  departments,  the  Issue  De- 
partment and  the  BaiUcing  Department.  The 
former,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  later  section,_  is  so 
strictly  regulated  by  the  act  that  its  action  is 
automatic  The  latter  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  free  from  legal  restrictions  as  any 
other  joint-stock  bank.  Yet  free  as  it  is  from 
special  legal  obligations,  it  has,  lor  its  action 
in  the  past  as  well  as  by  its  present  position, 
assumed  peculiar  responsibilities,  which,  though 
ill  detined,  are  well  understood,  and  which  the 
bank  does  not  attempt  to  disown.  These  re- 
sponsibilities are  due  especially  to  the  bank's 
position  BS  the  government  banker,  the  bankers* 
banker  and  the  keeper  of  the  country's  reserves. 
The  government  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  national  debt  is  managed,  ex- 
chequer bonds  and  treasury  bills  are  issued  and 
paid,  and  many  other  incidental  services  of  the 
kind  are  rendered  by  the  bank.  With  regard  to 
the  other  banks,  all  the  settlements  at  the  Lon- 
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The  pTivats  Buik««<~  During  the  18th 
century  all  the  banks  in  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  private 
partnerships,  the  number  of  partners  being  lim- 
ited by  an  act  passed  in  1708  to  six.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  private  banks  are  very  few  ia  number,  and 
their  influence  u  a  dimimshing  one,  though  at 
one  time  that  infliMiKe  throu(^out  the  country 
was  great,  both  socially  and  politirally.  The 
■'      '  ■     .     •     ■ jjj  yj  issue  notes 


don  Bankers'  O earing  House  are  made  by 
transfers  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  eaoi 
clearing  bank  is   bound  to  keep  an  account. 


country  private  bankers  attached  great  import- 
ance to  their  note  issues  up  to  the  time  when 
die  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  made  further 
extension  in  tfah  direction  impossible;  Uany 
of  these  firmi  were  luider-capitaliBcd ;  the 
banker  was  often  a  tradesman  as  well,  and  was 
too  much  at  the  mercy  of  flactoations  in  trad& 
Consequenthr  in  time  of  monetary  stress  fail- 
ures were  frequent,  especially  dunng  the  early 
half  of  the  19th  centniy.  Except  &at  their  note 
isjue  is  limited  b^  the  Act  of  1844,  the  law  im- 
poses no  restrictions  upon  private  bankers,  and 
they  are  not  even  compiled  to  issue  balance 
sheets,  though  in  most  cases  this  has  been  \ol- 
imtarily  done  of  recent  sfcars.  In  spite  of  this 
absence  of  control,  the  existing  private  banks 
ins[Hre  a  confidence  which  seldom  proves  n  ' 


Thosebanks  which  do  not  possess  ..     ._._ 

Clearing  House  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  one 
of  the  clearing  bankers  as  agent  and  to  keep 
an  account  with  that  agent.  Practically  every 
banker  in  England  can,  therefore,  draw  either 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  reserve  of  the  latter  has  thus  to  be  re- 
garded both  as  the  banking  reserve  of  the 
country,  and  also  as  the  gold  reserve,  that  is  to 
'         :  the  convertibility  of 


S laced.  Most  of  them  have  been  establish^] 
or  many  yeari,  for  it  has  {Mwed  increasing!) 
difficult  for  a  new  private  bank  to  obtain  a  foot- 


!(* 


ipy  of  a  weekly  return  of 


say,  the  reserve 
the  note  issue. 

Ai^nded  Is  a  ' 
the  Bank  of  Engia 

BANK  OF  BNCL&ND      . 
AN  ACCOUNT,  pimuot  to  the  Act  Tth  and  8th  Vk- 
toiia,  cap.  $1.  for  the  Week  ending  Wednesday,  the  15th 
day  of  October  1916. 


Gold  Coin  a 


£72.628,115' 


ii^;  in  the  country.  All  banks  possessing  more 
dian  10  partners  must  now  register  as  a  com- 
pany under  the  Companies  Acts. 

Th«  Joint-Stock  Banka'—  Owii%  to  a  clause 
in  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1708.  joint-stock 
banking  was  not  possible  during  the  18tfa  cen- 
tury, but  In  1826  the  Bank  of  England  monopohr 
was  so  far  curtailed  as  to  allow  ioint-stodc 
banks  to  be  established,  with  the  ri^t  of  issn- 
ing  notes,  provided  they  had  no  office  in  LondMi 
or  widiin  a  radius  of  65  miles.  By  an  act 
passed  in  1833,  joint-stock  banks  were  permitied 
within  this  radms,  provided  they  did  not  issne 
notes,  and  under  this  act  several  of  the  leading 

I'oint-stock  banks  of  to-day  were  founded.  The 
egal  disability  to  issue  notes  continues  until 
the  present  day,  and  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  banking  in  England.  The  energies  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  have  naturally  been  centred 
upon  the  development  of  deposit  banking,  with 
the  result  that  the  habit  of  keeping  a  banking 
account  has  spread  more  rapidly  and  more  gen- 
erally than  in  most  countries,  and  the  use  of 
notes  has  correspondingly  decreased.  Prac- 
tically all  the  existing  joint-stodc  banks  have 
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registered  nnder  the  Companies  Acts  with  lim-  Urae,  and  it  amounts  at  the '  present  time  to 

iied  liability,  and  in  most  cases  with  a  reserve  {18,450,000.    Any  notes  issued  in  excess  of  this 

of  uncalled  capital  which  cannot  be  utiliced  ex-  total  must  be  secured  by  the  deposit  of  coin  or 

cept  in  case  of  liauidation.    During  the  last  30  bullion  to  an  equal  amount.    Stiver  may  form 

^ars   or   so   a   aedded   tendency  has    shown  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  this  deposit,  but  the 

Itself,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  amalgamation  bank  has  but  seldom  availed  itself  of  this  prtvi- 

of  the  private  banks  and  the  smaller  joint-stock  lege.    As  the  Issue  Department  is  compelled  to 

banks  with  the  more  powerful  of  the  latter  buy  all  standard  gold  bullion  offered  to  it  at  the 

class,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  spread  of  rate  of  £3  17s.  9a.  an  once,  and  always  issues 

branch  bankioA.     This  has  resulted  in  an  in-  notes  against  the  stock  in  hand,  it  can  be  soen 

creased  ceotrBlization  of  the  banking  system  in  that  the  amount  of  notes  issued  is  controlled  to 

London,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  a  few  of  the  a  very  small  extent  by  the  bank  directors,  and 

leading  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  evolution  that  it  increases  or  decreases  according  to  thd 

of  a  system  which  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  that  amount   of   gold  imported   or   exported.  ,    The 

existing  in  the  United  States  of  America.    The  Bank   of   England  is,  however,   not  prevented 

natural  consequence  is  that  the  magnitude  and  from  offering  a  higher  price  than  the  above, 

importance   of    the  individual  bamc  has  very  should  it  find  it  advisable  to  compete  for  gold 

greatly  increased.     Yet,  large  as  the  liabilities  in  the  market;  and  in  selling  gold,  if   the  de- 

of  the  leading  banks  to  the  public  art  their  mand  is  for  foreign  coin  or  bars,  the  bank  cas 

capital,  both  nominal  and  paid  up,  and  their  fix  its  price  according  to  the  demand.     Any 

reserve  funds,  are  suflicienlfy  ample  to  remove  notes  not  renaircd  in  active  drculadon  are  held 

any  feelinK  of  distrust  which  mipfat  otherwise  in    the    BankinK    Department    and    form    tiie 

be  inspired  by  the  volume  of  their  obligations,  jTester  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  reserve. 

as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  figures  The  active  circulation  is  in  normal  times  pecu- 

taken  from  the  balance  sheets  of  a  few  of  the  liarly  steady,  averaging  about  £3O,ODO,00O  out  of 

most  important  joint-stock  banks.  a  total  issue  of  from  £55.000,000  to  £60,000,000; 

Curmt  ud 

Sutanibtd  PiHt-op  RoMTt  dEpnit 

Dat>                                           Bank                                           c»[ntil  cmpiul  fund  Koninta 

Dec  31.  1915  Uoydi  Bulk  Ltd , £11. KM. 000  £j.00S.000  £3.600.000  £I30.01T.000 

LoadoB  City  uid  Midknd  Buk.  IM ll.OM.OaO  «,TSI,O0a  4.000,000  117,731.000 

Utrim  of  LcodoD  *  Smith'a  Bk.  Ltd. 3I.V34.nW  -3.SS5.VOO  1,150.000  46.060, (MO 

■              LondODCounty  A  WMtmiivtat  Bk.,  Ud...         14,000,000  3,500.000  4.000.000  106.919.000 

NUkm»lI>n>nacuJBk.ofHnSluid,ttd....         15,900,000  3,000.000  1.000. 000  BI.SM.OOO. 

The  Journal  of  the  Institule  of  Bankers  Bank  notes  have  been  in  England  largely 
publishes  annually  a  statement  of  the  ca[HtaL  superseded  bv  the  general  use  of  checks  by  the 
reserve  funds,  deposits  and  other  liabilrties  and  public,  and  the  demand  for  an  elastic  currency 
assets  of  the  British  joint-stock  banks  and  such  has  never  asstmted  such  proportions  as  in  the 
private  banks  as  published  accounts.  These  United  States.  In  times  of  stress,  however,  the 
were  summarized  in  the  issue  for  Uay  1916  as  demand  for  notes  has,  in  a  few  instances,  ex- 
follows:  ceeded  the  bank's  power  of  issue,  and  on  four 

Paid^p  RfMrn  Otrami  and 

npital  fundi  cumst  accounta 

15  dounw  Banln £34.138.000  £25.310.000  £B34.9S9.000 

19  Coontry  Banta II .531 .000  7.076.000  168, 218,000 

4  W«ataidBBBkB 1.635, 000  171.000  16.5D7.0OO 

9  rriabBtnta 7. 109.000  3,353,000  77.71S,0OO 

5  Scotch  Banta 0.M7.000  7.003,000  140.977,000 

M  Anattalian  Bank! Z2.O»,a0O  15.391.000  ]I8.537,aoO 

6  Canadiu  Banta 11,827.000  11,114,000  157,481,000 

6  Baneni  Bank*. 5,201.000  6,898.000  80,606,000 

3  Bsrptian  Banka 13.810.000  1,994,000  15.860.000 

3  JUi4an  Banks 4,931.000  1,733.000  47,569,000 

4  Soutb  AiB«inD  Bula 6,300,000  S.IOO.OOO  44.521.000 

9  Otbar  Pontoi  ■»!  CdonU  BanlD 5,162.000  940,000  11.840.000 

106  Ttnali £135.419,000         £88,095.000    £1,814.823,000 

Poreigii  and  colmial  baaki  hiviac  London  olHma  ara.  it  •hoidd  tie  noted,  not  inclodsd  id  tha  aboia  tablw. 

Note  Issues,— The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  occasions,  in  1847,  1857,  1866  and  on  the  out- 

1844,  which  governs  the  note  issues  of  English  break  of  the  European  War  in  August  1914, 

banks,  aimed  at  the  eventual  extinction  of  all  the   government   has   been   compelled   to  inter- 

Dotc  issues  except  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  vene    and    suspend    the    clause    forbidding   the 

This  aim  has  now  almost  been  realized,  tor  at  issue  of  notes  teyond  the  fiduciary  limit,  except 

the  beginning  of  October  1916  only  nine  banks  against  the  deposit  of  gold.     Bank  of  England 

possessed  the  right  of  issuing  notes,  the  maxi-  ncrtes,  which  it  may  be  noted  are  legal  tender 

mum     authorized     issues     amounting    to    but  in    all   payments   except    by   the   bank   and  its 

£334,820,  and  the  actual  circulation  being  iI21,  branches,  arc  not  issued  for  any  smns  below  £5, 

329.     By  this  act  the  Bank  of   England  was  diough  proposals  have  frequendy  been  made, 

authorized  to  issue  from  the  Issue  Department  notably  by  Viscount  Goschen  in  1891,  to  au- 

£14,000,000   of    notes,   covered   by   government  thorize   the  issue  of   £1   notes.     Since  the  out- 

securities,  £11015,000  of  which  consisted  of  the  break  of  war  in   1914  £1   and  10  shilling  cur- 

government  debt  to  the  bank.     This  fiduciary  lency  notes  have  been  issued  by  the  British 

issue  could  be  increased,  if   authorized  bv  an  treasury;  they  are  legal  tender  and  convertible 

Order  in  Council,  by  the  addition  of  two-thirds  into  gold  on  demand  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

of  the  auttiorized  issue  of  any  other  bank  which  The   amount  in   circulation   on  4    Sept.    I9IS 

forfeited  its  ri^t  of   issue  or  allowed  it  to  was  £270,35?,$6S  in  currenqf  notes  and  certi£- 

Lioogle 
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cates.  A^inst  these  the  sum  of  £28,500,000  was 
held  in  gold. 

The  Clearing  SyBtem.— The  system  of  col- 
lecting checks  and  settling  balances  owing  be- 
tween bankers,  thoudi  to  the  uninitiated  it  may 
appear  merely  an  aaministrative  detail,  has,  in 
reality,  exercised  a  very  important  influence  on 
banking  development  in  England.  The  problem 
of  clearing  checks  is  comparatively  simple 
compared  with  the  problem  as  existmg 
in  the  United  States  or  any  other  coun- 
try occupying  a  large  geographical  area, 
because  practically  every  English  bank  or 
branch  bank  is  within  a  day's  post  of  Lon- 
don. Consequently  althou^  local  checks  are 
cleared  through  local  deanng  houses  in  some 
of  die  larger  towns,  the  great  mass  of  checks 
is  cleared  through  the  London  clearing  house, 
and  this  fact  has  very  much  accentuated  the 
centralization  of  banking  in  London,  which  is 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  En^isb 
system.  A  seat  in  the  clearing  house  is  a 
privilege  jealouslv  guarded  and  £flicult  to  ob- 
tain, and  it  was  not  until  1854  thai  any  of  the; 
joint-stock  banks  were  admitted.  Those  banks 
which  do  not  iMssess  this  privilege  aopoint  a 
clearing  agent,  with  whom  an  account  b  iMpt  and 
who  in  many  cases  acts  RCnerally  as  the  London 
agent  By  tne  rules  of  tne  clearing  house  every 
clearing  bank  must  keep  an  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  daily  differences  are 
settled  by  means  of  transfers  to  and  from  these 
various  accounts  and  a  central  account  called 
'  the  clearing  bankers'  account 

The  tot^  amoimt  of  the  checks  and  other 
articles  cleared  through  the  London  bankers' 
clearing  house  in  1913  was  £16,436,404,000,  being 
the  highest  total  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
bouse.  The  number  of  banks  possessing  seats  in 
the  clearing  house  is  now  17,  inclusive  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Honey  Market.— The  London  money 
market  is  the  name  given  to  the  miscellaneous 
hody  of  persons  who  borrow  or  lend  money  for 
short  periods,  their  operations  being  roughly 
grouped  around  Lombard  Street,  Tbreadneedle 
Street,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  money  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested is  sometimes  described  as  the  short 
loan  fund  of  the  money  market.  On  the  one 
band  is  the  borrowing  portion  of  the  market, 
consisting  largely  of  the  bill  brokers,  the  stock 
exchange  and  an  undefined  group  of  financiers ; 
on  the  other,  the  Bank  of  Ejigland,  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  money  market,  and 
which,  owing  1o  its  position  as  the  guardian  of 
the  ultimale  cash  reserves,  is  also  the  ultimate 
lender  when  monev  cannot  be  easily  borrowed 
elsewhere.  In  between  these  two  extremes  are 
the  clearing  banks  and  other  banks  having  Lon- 
don offices,  as  well  as  various  financial  firms, 
whose  surplus  unemployed  assets  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  snort  loan  fund.-  The 
British  government  also  nlays  a  very  important 
part  as  a  borrower  in  the  money  market,  and 


these,  there  is  a  group  of  forwgn  banks  with 
London  offices  which  exercise  a  RTOwing  in- 
fluence in   the  market,   both   as  borrowers  and 

The  index  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
market  is  the  bank  rate,  which  is  the  official 
minimom  rate  at  which  the  Bank  of  England 


discounts  lirst-class  bills  offered  to  it  All  Ulh 
so  offered  for  discount  must  mature  within  nol 
more  than  three  months  and  must  be  accepted 
pavable  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  bear  one 
otner  English  si^aturc.  The  Bank  of  England 
IS  actuated  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  hank  rale 
by  the  state  of  the  reserve  and  the  prospects  of 
an  inflow  or  oulSow  of  gold,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  bank  is  interested  in  keeping  the 
rate  as  high  as  expediency  will  allow.  Fhe 
borrowing  portion  of  the  market  is  naturally 
anxious  to  keep  the  rate  as  low  as  possible. 
It,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  be  lent 
outside   the   Bank   of  England,    the   bank   rate 


it  would  be  merely  nominal.  Therefore,  the 
other  London  banks  to  a  large  extent  hold  the 
balance  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
borrowing  portion  of  the  market  They  are 
actuated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  necessity  of 
employing  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  sur- 
plus assets  as  prudence  will  allow,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  responsibility  of  keemiig  reserves 
weil  above  the  margin  of  safety.  The  relations 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  other  banks  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  It  is 
possible'that  in  seasons  when  money  ts  plenti- 
ful, the  enormous  floating  balances  available 
for  employment  in  the  money  market  may  ex- 
pose the  Bank  of  England  to  the  danger  of  a 
drain  of  gold.  This  risk  is  accentuated  b^  the 
fact  that  the  funds  controlled  t>y  the  join!- 
stock  banks  are  far  lat^r  than  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  bank  must,  therefore, 
be  able  to  conirol  the  market  rate  should  neces- 
sity arise,  and  it  must  do  this  by  itself  comine 
forward    as    a    borrower    (mostly    throu^  a 


away  from  the  market.     The  latter,  thus  being 
denuded  of   funds,  is  driven  to  the  Bank  of 

En^nd. 


T^t  Gold  Reterves.—  London  is  recognized 
as  the  world's  central  market  for  f^ld  and  ytl 
her  reserve  stock  of  die  metal  is,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  enormous  volume  of  her  financial 
dealings,  at  time  actually  less  than  that  of  her 
principal  rivals.  It  is  one  of  London's  most 
cherisned  traditions  that  she  puts  no  obs lades 
in  the  way  of  the  export  of  gold,  except  making 
it  more  worth  the  while  of  its  owners  to  keep 
it  there.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  more  tfian 
60  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
world's  gold  is  derived  from  British  possessions. 

That  London  can  work  on  such  a  small  basis 
of  gold  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  system  of  a  single  centralized  re- 
serve is  a  more  economical  one  than  the  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  countries  where  centraliialion 
is  less  developed ;  secondly,  to  the  smooth  work- 
inc:  and  thorough  organization  of  her  banking 
system,  and  thirdly,  to  the  excellent  reputation 
of  English  credit  among  other  nations,  which 
enables  her  to  attract  gold  from  abroad  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  But  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  there  should  be  more  gold  held  in 
reserve  in  the  country;  not  that  bankers_  are 
thought  to  be  working  below  the  safety  limit 
but  l^cause  the  necessity  for  incessant  vigilance 
results  in  unstable  rates  of  interest  with  a  con- 
sequent derangement  of  the  money  market  ana 
an  undue  accentuation  of  the  speculative  «l^ 
ment  in  business  generallr.     Tins  feeling  hii 
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been  especially  prominent  since  otber  countries 
have  adopted  a  gold  standard,  and  many 
schnnes  for  an  improvement  of  these  cDn<fitions 
have  been  brought  forward.  The  settlement  of 
the  f]uestion  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
dual  nature  of  the  Bank  of  England  reserve, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  currency  reserve 
and  a  bantdni;  reserve.  It  is  felt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  former  belongs 
rartljr  to  the  State;  that  of  the  Tatter  to  the 
tanking  commnnity;  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
responsibility  has  not  proved  easy. 

Banking  In  Scotland  and  Ireland— Both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  bankiDg  has 'developed 
on  slightly  different  lines  from  those  of  Eng- 
lish tenks.  In  Scotland  especially  the  ab- 
sence of  any  joint-stock  monopaly  like  that  of 
the  Bank  o(  England  resulted  in  the  early  evolu- 
tion of  a  ty^  of  powerful  bank  which  crowded 
out  the  pnvate  banker.  Consequently  eo-day 
there  are  only  eight  banks  in  Scotland,  all  with 
a  large  number  of  branches,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  bank  is  practically  impossible. 
The  Scotch  pec^le  were  early  in  recognising 
the  advantages  of  a  good  banking  system,  and 
the  use  of  *'cish  credits"  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  In  Ireland,  banking  has  bad  a 
stormier  bistorv,  but  similar  results  have  been 
reached,  and  there  are  now  only  nine  banks 
of  any  importance  in  the  country.  Both  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  diSer  from  England  in  ea- 
ioying  a  circulation  of  il  bank  notes,  which 
have   survived  alt  attempts  at  extinction. 

The  note  issues  of  the  two  countries  are 
governed  by  Bank  Acts  passed  in  lft45,  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance,  to  each  other.  All  the 
banks  in  Scotland  and  six  of  the  Irish  .banks 
are  banks  of  issue,  and  each  is  allowed  to  issue 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  circulation 
during  the  year  ending  1  May  T&45,  together 
with  an  amount  e<nial  to  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  held  at  the  head  ofHce  or  prin- 
cipal places  of  issue,  the  silver  coin  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  Treasury  was 
given  power,  dtu'ing  the  European  War,  to 
permit  issues  in  excess  of  these  limits  The 
necessity  for  keeping  coin  against  excess  issuer 
of  notes  brings  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  into 
dose  relation  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
Neither  the  Scotch  nor  Irish  banks  clear  their 
checks  through  the  London  Qearti^  House,  but 
through  the  clearing  bouses  of  Edinbur^, 
Glasgow  and  Dublin,  bence  the  connection  be- 
tween these  banks  and  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  necessarily  so  direct  as  in  the  case  of 
English  banks.  But  there  are  certain  recurrent 
seasons  of  the  year  when  an  increase  of  the 
note  issues  always  occurs  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  this  necessitates  an  increase  in  the 
stock  of  coin.  As  there  is  no  central  reserve 
of  gold  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  this  coin  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  En^and, 
and  therefore,  at  ttfese  seasons  of  the  year, 
notably  during  what  is  called  the  autumn 
drain,  the  Bank  of  England  reserve  is  always 
subject  to  a  demand  for  coin  from  these  coun- 
tnes,  especially  troia  Scotland. 

Banking  Mcthoda. —  British  banking  meth- 
ods are  distinguished  by  prudence  and  caution. 
The  immense  amount  of  their  deposits  repay- 
able on  demand  forbids  Enf^ish  banks  to  em- 
bark upon  the  general  financial  business  which 
forms  the   principal    function  of    some    Con- 


tinental bankers.  Endish  banks  do  not  operate 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  except  for  purely  in- 
vestment purposes,  and  then  only  in  what  are 
termed  "gilt  edged*  securities.  Neither  do 
banks  directly  interest  themselves  in  the  con- 
trol or  management  of  commercial  or  indus- 
trial nndertakmgs.  Furthermore,  the  manage- - 
ment  of  the  large  banks  is  singularly  free  from 
political  interference  of  all  kinds.  On  the 
other  hand,  English  bankers  have  allowed  to 
slip  from  their  control  many  branches  of  busi- 
ness which  beloi^  legitimately  to  a  banker. 
Much  of  the  bill -discounting  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  die  bill  broker,  who  is  an  expert  mid- 
dleman between  the  banker  and  his  customer. 
Until  the  last  few  years  the  business  of  foreign 
exchange  was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
specialists,  or  of  the  br  .nches  of  foreign  banks 
established  in  London.  Most  of  the  large  joint- 
stock  banks  bare,  however,  now  opened 
foreign  departments  and  are  endeavounng  to 
bring  under  their  own  control  this  branch 
of  banking. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Eng- 
lish banks  to  undertake  a  more  "adventurous* 
type  of  banking,  more  akin  to  that  prevalent 
over' the  ^^ole  of  the  European  continent,  but 
English  bankers  consider  it  unsound  banking, 
in  view  Of  their  large  liabilities  to  pay  cm  de- 
mand, to  share  the  direct  trading  risks  of  their 
customers.  It  has  lately  been  sufwested  that  a 
new  type  "f  bank  should  be  founded  to  under- 
take financial  risks  in  support  of  trade  which 
the  existh)^  type  of  bank  decline,  and  that  the 
characteristics  of  such  new  type  should  be  that 
it  should  possess  a  large  paid-up  capital  and  that 
the  acceptance  of  deposits  repayable  on  demand 
should  be  restricted  or  forbidden.  An  institu- 
tion of  this  type  has  been  established  under  the 
title  of  the  British- Italian  Corporation  with  the 
object  of  promoting  closer  trading  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  Lord  Far- 
ingdon  as  its  chairman,  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  British  trade  bank  with  a 
capital  of  ^(10,000,000  which,  without  coming 
under  govemraent  control,  should  receive  as 
much  official  recognition  as  possible. 

The  liabilities  of  English  banks  contist  al- 
most entirely,  first,  of  the  current  account 
balances  in  their  bands,  repayable  on  dentand, 
on  which  it  is  not  usual  to  allow  any  interest, 
and  secondly,  of  sums  deposited  repayable  at  a 
fixed  notice,  usually  seven  days,  on  which  Lon- 
don bankers  allow  interest  at  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  below  the  Bank  of  England  discount 
rate.  London  bankers  also  accept,  on  behalf 
of  their  customers,  bills  drawn  from  abroad, 
proper  security  being  deposited  to  cover  the 
bankers'  liability.  Their  assets  consist  of  cash 
on  hand  and  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  their 
London  agent,  money  lent  at  call  or  short 
notice  to  the  money  market  against  security, 
bills,  being  the  acceptances  of  other  bankers 
or  leading  merchant!  bought  in  the  market,  in- 
vestments in  first-class  stock  exchange  securi- 
ties, and  advances  to  customers,  either  in  the 
form  of  loans,  overdrafts  upon  current  account, 
or  hills  discounted. 

During  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Eng- 
land was  Eubjected  to  a  series  of  acute  banking 
crises,  notably  m  1847,  1857  and  1866,  but  if  we 
except  the  ^ravt  situation  created  in  I8S0  by 
the   liquidation    of    Barings,    who.   it   most   b« 
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noUdi'  were  not  bankers,  the  country  has  been 
free  from  such  disturbances  since  1^8. 

The  ouibrcak  of  the  European  War  in  Au- 
guai  1914  threw  a  heavy  strain  on  the  banking 
systems  of  all  countries,  neutrals  as  well  as 
beltiserents.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  discuss 
the  lessons  which  may  be  learned  from  the  eX' 
perience  gained  since  that  time,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  British  banking  system 
has  stood  the  ordeal  well.  The  worst  criticism 
that  has  been  levelled  against  it  is  that  bankers 
disi^Jtycd  a  lack  of  courage  in  the  early  days 
succeeding  the  declaration  of  war.  Two  or 
three  circumstances  stand  out  clearly;  first  the 
strength,  unexpected  in  the  circumstances,  of 
London's  international  position  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  when  instead  of  the  gold  famine  ex- 
pected  t^  some,  gold  poured  into  London  from 
all  quarters.  Secondly,  the  advantage  to  the 
country  of  having  Its  banking  resources  liquid 
insteaa  of  lacked  up  in  trading  ventures,  where- 
by fbe  maximum  financial  assistance  has  been 
forthcoming  for  carrying;  the  country  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  war.  Thirdly,  the  vigor  and 
efKciency  displayed  by  the  Bank  of  England  as 
the  pivot  of  our  whole  banking  system. 

Bibli^raphy. —  History  of  Banking, — 'GiU 
bart's  *  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Bankii^'  (first  written  in  the  early  half  of  the 
19th  century  and  must,  therefore,  be  read  with 
caution  for  recent  history)  ;  Macleod's  'Theory 
and  Practice  of  Banking'  (good  but  disfigured 
by  an  over  emphatic  style)  ;  Dunbar,  'Theory 
and  History  of  Banking'  (a  short  American 
work). 

Practice  of  Banking. —  Hutchison  ,  'Prac- 
tice of  Banking'  (4  vols,);  Moxon,  'English 
Practical  Banking'  (short  and  concise,  but 
practical) ;  Davis,  'Bank  Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  Accounts.' 

Law  of  Banking. — Sir  John  Paget's  'Law 
of  Banking' ;  Dr.  Heber  Hart's  'Law  of  Bank- 
ing.' 

Generai. — Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers;  The  Bankers  Magattne;  various 
Parliamentary  Rc_ports;  Conant,  'Pnnciples  of 
Money  and  Bankins'    (American). 

The  Bank  of  England.-^ Anartiidis,  'His- 
toire  de  la  Banquc  d'Angleterre' ;  Schuster, 
'The  Bank  of  England  and  the  State*;  'Re- 
ports of  the  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Operation  of  the  Bank  Acts, 
I8S7  and  I8S8'  ;  Stephens,  'A  Contribution  to 
the  Bibliography  of  the  Bank  of  England.' 

Note  Issuer. —  "Reports  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank 
Acts,  1857  and  1858':  'Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  of  Issue,  1875';  Macleod, 
'Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking' ;  Palgrave, 
'Bank  Rate  and  the  Money  Market';  Conant, 
'History  of  Modem  Banks  of  Istue.' 

The  Clearing  System.-"  J tvota,  'Money' ; 
Howarth,  'Our  Clearing  System.' 

The  Money  Market. —  Palgrave.  'The  Bank 
Rate  and  the  Money  Market';  Clare,  'Money 
Market  Primer' ;  Straker,  'The  Money 
Market' ;  Bagehot,  'Lombard  Street'  ;  Schuster, 
'Foreign  Trade  and  the  Money  Market' ; 
Withers,   'The  Meaning  of  Money.' 

The  Gold  Reserves.— Pa.}gTtive,  'The  Bank 
Rate  and  the  Money  Market'  ;  Goschen^  'Es- 
says and  Addresses  on  Economic  Questions'; 
various  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
Bankers;  Schuster,  'The  Bank  of  England  and 


the  Stale,'  and  'Foreign  Trad«  and  the  Money 
Market.' 

■Banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. —  Kerr, 
'History  tA  Banking  in  Scotland' ;  Gilbart, 
'History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Banking' ; 
Dillon,  'Banking  in  Ireland.' 
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Governor  of  Ike  Union  of  London  and  Smiths 

Bank,   Limited,    Vice-President    of    the   In- 

stilute  of  Bathers. 

Ebnsst  Sykes, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  and  of 

the  Cenlral  Association  of  Bankers. 
22.  COMMBRCE  —  18TH  CENTURY. 
—  English  commerce  of  the  18th  century  is  re- 
markable for  the  revolution  in  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  carried  on,  for  its  growth 
under  the  (Treat  Whig  system  of  protection  and 
for  Its  culmination  in  a  tremendous  expansion 
with  the  coming  of  machinery.  English  foreign 
trade  had  been  largely  opened  out  by  mer- 
chant companies.  The  foundation  idea  was 
that  English  goods  should  be  sold  at  a  hidi 
price  and  that  there  should  be  no  glut  of  goo^ 
no  undercatting,  but  a  "well  ordered  trade.* 
Hence  rules  as  to  quantities  to  be  exported  were 
a  great  feature  of  these  companies.  There  was 
no  idea  of  pushing  trade  or  Selling  at  a  low 
price  and  getting  guide  returns.  Moreover,  the 
numbers  admitted  to  the  companies  were  lim- 
ited by  the  high  fees  charged  for  entrance 
while  no  one  who  did  not  belong  to  them' 
could  lawfully  engage  in  the  trade.  The  only 
^en  trades  were  those  to  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Hence  a  regular  attack  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  companies  was  carried  on  and 
this  constituted  the  early  free  trade  movement. 
It  was  successful;  after  the  Revolution  the 
entrance  fees  of  the  companies  were  reduced 
by  Acts  of  Parliament ;  only  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  con- 
tinued strict  monopolies.  With  the  throwing 
open  of  trade  it  was  possible  for  an  enterpris- 
ing man  to  carry  on  commerce  on  any  scale,  to 
push  his  wares  and  generally  increase  his  sales 
wherever  he  could  without  limitation  of  any 
kind.  This  amounted  to  a  veritable  revolution 
in  commerce.  Alongside  of  fliis  opportunity 
for  expansion  came  the  emigration  of  the 
Huguenots  into  England,  Besides  introducting 
many  new  industries  such  as  silk,  cotton  print- 
ing, paper  and  linen,  there  was  no  branch  of 
English  trade  which  th^  did  not  improve  with 
their  taste  and  skill.  Hence  England  had  a 
more  varied,  assortment  of  goods  with  which 
to  push  her  trade.  Moreover,  the  Huguenots 
preserved  their  old  business  connections,  and 
England  inherited  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
the  French   trade. 

At  the  Revolution  of  1689  the  control  of 
economic  affairs  definitely  passed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Whig  party  became  the 
arbiters  of  national  policy.  The  Tories  were 
inclined  toward  'free  trade."  They  believed 
in  favoring  the  consumer  and  in  removing  re- 
strictions on  intercourse,  especially  with  France, 
the  chief  industrial  rival  of  England.  The 
Whigs  on  the  other  hand  held  very  decidedly  to 
a  policy  of  encouraging  industry  and  in  so 
manipulating  commerce  mat  it  should  react  on 
the  prosperity  of  industry.  Hence  thw  devised 
a  system  of  bounties  for  encouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  sillc,  linen  and  com.  Bounties  were 
also  given  to  the  fishing  trades.     Tfaey  tried  to 
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■top  the  growHt  of  competiaK  industries  in  both 
Ireland  and  the  coloniet,  and  when  ScoOand 
showed  sign*  of  becanunK  a  rival  the  Union  wu 
brought  aDOHt. 

In  their  fiscal  policy  and  in  their  trade 
treaties  the  some  Wni^  ideas  were  carried  out. 
We  firtt  see  them  applied  in  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  England  and  France;  England's 
great  industrial  eompetitoi'  at  the  end  of  the 
T7th  century  was  France.  Colbert  had  been 
doing   everything   in   his   power   to   encour^e 


day,  to  shut  out  French  goods    —   ._   

English  industry  in  the  best  possible  way.  To 
this  the  Tories  were  «iposed,  but  the  Whigs 
were  successful,  tn  1678,  in  carrying  an  Act 
prohibiting  trade  and  commerce  with  France. 
A  s:^stem  of  high  duties  was  substituted  for' 
proiubition  under  Fames  II,  but  the  Whigs 
returned  to  the  early  policy.  In  1713  a  clause 
was  added  to  ihe  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  effect 
that  England  should  admit  French  goods  as  in 
1664.  This  gave  rise  to  a  tremendous  con- 
troversy. Again  the  Whigs  were  successfnl;  the 
commercial  clauses  of  the  treaty  were  not 
carried  out,  and  the  policy  of  protecting  English 
industry  by  catting  off  trade  with  France  was 


French  competition  and  English  n . 

were  so  much  sought  after  in  France  that  there 

was  a  tremendous  outcry  on  the  part  of  French 

manufacturers. 

The  Whig  desire  to  shut  oat  competitors 
extended  to  another  department  of  commerce, 
namdy,  the  trdde  with  India.  The  East  India 
Company  had  been  bringing  back  silks  and 
muslin  and  cotton  goods  which  were  worn  by 
the  "greatest  gallants*  as  well  as  by  "the  mean- 
est cook  maids*  instead  of  ^od  English  cloth. 
Hence  employment  was  being  diverted  from 
Englishmen  to  Hindoos,  and  In  1700  an  act  was 
passed  by  which  East  India  goods  mi^t  be 
wartjioused  for  re-CTportation,  but  they  might 
not  be  sold  within  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  shut  out  possible 
competitors.  Definite  encouragements  to  Eng- 
lish trade  were  riven  by  the  Methuen  Treaty 
ne^tiated  with  Portugal  in  1703,  and  by  the 
Asiento  Contract  obtained  from  Spain  in  1713. 
The  Portuguese  had  prohibited  the  importation 
of  English  cloth,  and  in  1703  Mr.  Methuen  was 
successful  in  getting  this  prohibition  removed 
on  condition  that  Portuguese  wines  were  ad- 
mitted into  England  at  two-thirds  of  the  duty 
on  French  wines.  The  trade  with  Portugal 
thus  opened  up  was  reckoned  to  be  a  very  large 
one,  and  was  especially  cherished  since  a  large 

Eart  of  the  return^  was  paid  in  Brazilian  bul- 
on,  with  which  we  could  renew  our  depre- 
dated coinage. 

By  the  Asiento  Treaty  the  Whigs  got  a 
large  part  of  the  slave  trade  with  Spanish 
America  into  their  hands.  They  obtained  the 
right  to  import  4,300  negroes  annually  and  to 
send  one  vessel  of  500  tons  to  import  goods  into 
the  Spanish  colonies.  The  West  Indies  became 
a  great  depot  for  this  trade  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  one  ship  the  English  got  possession  oi 


nwcfa  of  the  Spanish-American  trade.  From' 
every  point  of  vtew  the  slave  trade  commended 
iteelf  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  time.  It 
encouraged  shippins,  promoted  trade,  with 
Africa  — which  country  took  English  cloth  in  , 
payment  for  slaves — it  supplied  labor  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Virginia  and  helped  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  colonies.  More- 
over the  slaves  were  a  means  of  carrying  on 
trade  with  Spanish- America.  But  from  the 
English  point  of  view  the  economic  effects 
were  still  aiore  important  As  long  as  the 
colonies  had  slaves  they  would  never  take  to 
manufacture,  the  negro  being  incapable  of  the' 
necessary  training,  loe  colonies  would  continue 
therefore  to  grow  th^  tropical  commodities  for. 
England  to  distribute. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  began  to  reform  the 
fiscal  system  with  the  same  object  of  stimulat- 
ing industry  through  commerce.  Accordingly 
he  overhauled  the  book  oi  rates  between  1721- 
24  with  the  object,  to  use  his  own  words,  of 
making  "the  exportation  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures and  the  unportation  of  the  commodities 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  them  as  practical 
and  easy  as  may  be.'  He  repealed  or  reduced 
the  import  duties  on  raw  materials  and  arranged 
for  manufactured  exports  to  be  duty  free.  He 
next  began  to  try  and  stimulate  the  warehous- 
ing trade  which  the  Navigation  Acts  (see 
Navigation  Acts,  article  24)  were  partly  de- 
signed to  create.  He  hoped  to  make  England 
"one  general  free  port  and  a  magazine  and 
common  storehouse  for  all  nations.* 

Thisi  system  o£  deliberately  building  up 
English  industry  was  continued  until  the  time 
of  the  younger  Piit,  who,  following  out  the 
Tory  tradition  of  free  intercourse,  not  merely 
reopened  trade  with  France  but  tried  to  carry 
free   trade   between   England   and  Ireland,  i 


allow  American  ships  to  trade  freely  with  Eng- 
land and  the  West  Indies  in  spite  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts.  But.  this  Tory  reversal  of  the 
Wbi^  policy  was  doomed  to  failure. 

The  French  wars  prevented  any  relaxation 
of  the  system  for  revenue  reasons,  -and  it  was. 
not  until  1846  that  the  great  breach  with  the 
Whig  policy  of  the  18th  century  was  definite^ 

During  the  18th  century  English  commerce 
steadily  increased  in  almost  every  directioti, 
especially  with  the  colonies.  In  1699  the  ex- 
ports had  been  estimated  at  £7,302,716.  ^ 
1720  they  were  £8,681,200  and  by  174ft  ill,.. 
469,872.  In  1760  the  figure  had  reached  £15,- 
5»,073;  in  1771.  £17,161,146;  while  with  machine 
products  the  total  reached  £34,381,617,  in  .1800. 

The  imports  in  1699  were  £3,482,586;  by 
1720  they  had  nearly  doubled,  being  £6^090,063. 
In  1760  they  were  £9,832,802;  and  in  1771  had 
reached  il2.32l,99S.  In  1800  they  .were  £28,- 
257,781. 

It  is  exceedingly  dilScuIt  to  say  whether  this 
increase  was  a  result  of  the  WTiig  policy  or  no, 
but  (he  fact  remains  that  while  they  held  the 
reins  of  power  English  trade  extended  as  Ihey 
intended  it  should,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  .machinery.  It  was  not 
accident  that  the  industrial  revolution  (see 
Geeat  Bkitain  —  Industual  Revolution)  oc- 
curred in  England  when  it  did.  At  the  Restore 
ation    En^ish    indtietry   was    very,  backward} 
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tury  England,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  her 
American  colonies,  was  the  greatest  trading 
,  country  in  the  world.  Her  goods,  through 
sheer  chea.pness,  were  forcing  their  way  into 
every  country.  She  was  the  great  carrier  of 
the  world,  and  the  only  people  that  could  com- 
pete with  her  were  the  Americans,  whose  ship- 
ping had  grown  u^  linder  English  protection. 
She  was  able  to  withstand,  by  her  wealth,  the 
great  financial  strain  of  the  French  wars,  and 
to  control  the  access  of  colonial  produce  to 
Europe. 

That  many  mistakes  were  made  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  Adam  Smith  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 

Eose  them;  but  the  objects  which  the  Whigs 
ad  at  heart  were  attained  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  during  their  tenure  of  power. 
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23.  BRITISH  COMMERCE.  Volnme  of 
Tmde.—  It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  a  fifth 
of  the  working  oopulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  for  existence  on  the  sale  of 
its  products  in  foreign  markets;  add  to  this 
the  classes  engaged  in  ocean  transport,  in 
market  organization  and  financial  settlements, 
and  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and 
the  importance  assigned  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  oversea  commerce.  Parliament  and  the  Press 
never  tire  of  the  theme.  Not  merely  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  all  other  great  departments  of 
administration,  whether  concerned  with  de- 
fence, revenue,  foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  or 
education,  find  themselves  involved  in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  consideration  of  the  interest 
of  international  commerce.  So  far,  indeed,  has 
been  carried  this  exclusive  attention  to  external 
relations,  that  the  existence  of  a  home  market 
is  not  seldom  forgotten  or  ignored.  Some 
ground  for  this  forgetfulness  may  be  found 
m  the  great  valtie  of  the  foreign  trade —  over 
$7,000,000,000  imports  and  exports  in  1913,  the 
last  normal  year  before  the  war — in  relation  to 
a  limited  population  and  area ;  but  its  real  im- 
portance in  the  ec( 
dom  appears  only  i 
figures. 

Of  the  imports,  valued  at  f769.033.9S9,  three- 
fourths  must  be  credited  to  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial, the  rest  to  manufactures  of  various 
kinds.  The  exports  are  made  up  of  £525,- 
461,416  of  British  produce  and  il09.655.718 
foreign  and  colonial  re-exports.  Manufac- 
tures constitute  the  mass  of  British  produce  ex- 
ported,  with   one   important    exception— coal. 


The  figures  imply  much  that  ts  interesting  both 
in  past  history  and  present  organization.  A 
country  of  restricted  area,  and  resources  ob- 
tained, through  various  economic  and  political 
accidents,  a  staxt  in-  the  industrial  race  a  ccn- 
turj^  ago.  Some  of  the  necessary  raw  materials 
of  industry  it  cannot  produce,  of  others  the 
quantity  is  insufficient  for  its  erowing  demands. 
Increasing  specializatioD  leads  to  ^«ater  de- 
pendence on  certain  types  of  foreign  imports 
and  greater  need  for  a  market  abroad  for  the 
constantly  increasing  surplus  of  manufactures. 
Food,  too,  must  be  brought  from  more  favored 
regions,  and  the  very  success  of  manufactures 
breeds  a  natural  tendency  to  n^lect  the  inter- 
est of  agriculture ;  though  native  resources, 
utilized  to  the  utmost,  would  still  be  insufficient, 
in  the  present  state  of  agricaltural  science,  for 
the  needs  of  the  growing  industrial  population. 
The  basis  of  the  present  system,  and  the  only 
home  product,  on  a  large  scale,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  moment,  is 
coal.  Hence  it  is  exported  from  those  districts 
where  it  is  not  utilized  in  local  industries,  and 
where  access  to  the  sea  is  easy;  its  ultimate 
functions  being  to  provide  power  for 
British  and  foreign  shipping  or  for  foreign 
factories. 

The  entrepot  business,  in  foreign  and  colo- 
nial produce,  again  represents  a  historical  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  relic  of  the  partial  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  control  of  the 
supply  of  tropical,  eastern,  and  colonial  com- 
modities to  continental  markets,  long  eojoyed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Though  aiaed  by  the 
principle  of  inertia,  and  the  facilities  of  old- 
established  commercial  centres,  such  business 
has  not  increased  at  a  rale  proportional  to  the 
general  movement  of  trade;  in  fact,  for  a  long 
period  it  was  stationary  at  about  £60,000,000, 
though  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  im- 
provement. This  slow  rate  of  growm  is  due 
mainly  to  the  development  of  continental  ship- 
ping and  the  establishment  of  direct  relations 
between  the  European  consumer  and  distant 
markets,  which  have  been  cons^cuous  features 
in  the  elaboration  of  intematioaal  commerce 
during  the  last  generation. 

The  last  point  noteworthy  in  the  general 
figures,  is  the  vast  difierence  between  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports.  Apart  from  minor 
cjuestions  of  statistical  method,  the  excess  of 
imports  represents  two  main  facts :  firstly,  re- 
'       "^  ;  service  of  some  11,000^  ti 


...considerable  portioL  of  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world;  secondly,  payments  of  interest  by 
debtor  nations  and  foreign  industries  to  the 
great  creditor  nation  of  the  19th  century,  or  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  the  redemption  or  creation 
of  capital  liabilities. 

ClasBification  and  Distribution  of  Import*. 
—  The  dose  relationship  between  foreign  com- 
merce and  internal  organization  is  best  seen  by 
tracing  commodities  from  their  sources  or  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  destination  within  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  much  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  removed  from  the  map.  A 
smalt  fragment  of  Scotland,  a  single  port  in 
Ireland,  the  north  and  part  of  the  midland 
and  west  of  England,  with  London  and  its 
subsidiary  ports  cover  the  whole  region  of 
industrial    and    commercial   importance.    Lon- 
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don,  including  th«  minor  ports  trotn  Harwich 
to  Southampton,  receives  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
this  vast  trade,  food,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
accounts  for  nearly  half ;  fruit;  eggs,  vege- 
tables, butler  and  other  minor  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, with  large  supplies  of  beet  sugar,  from 
the  neighboring  districts  of  Europe;  grain  and 
meat  from  more  distant  countries ;  tea,  coffee, 
rice  and  miscellaneous  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
products;  all  are  poured  in  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  dense  population  of  the  London  area^  or 
to  be  distributed  over  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion radiating  northward  and  westward 

Apart  from  food,  the  most  importani  items 
of  note  in  the  statistics  of  London  and  its  sub- 
sidiary ports  are  the  sillt,  woolens  and  other 
textiles  consigned  from  France  and  other  pans 
of  the  continent  In  this  matter  London  ap- 
pears as  the  great  consumer  of  luxuries;  on  the 
other  fiand  the  receipt  of  raw  wool  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  value  of  some  £37,000,- 
000,  and  of  large  quantities  of  tin  from  the  East, 
shows  her  as  a  controller  of  markets  and  dis- 
tributor of  commodities  which  she  does  not 
utilise  herself.  For  lie  rest,  the  trade  is  made 
up  of  innumerable  minor  manufactured  articles, 
chiefly  from  European  countries,  and  of  mis- 
cellaneous raw  materials  from  every  region  of 
the  world,  partly  for  use  in  the  many  inoustries 
of  the  London  area,  partly  attracted  thither 
by  facilities  of  transport  and  marketing. 

The  only  group  to  compare  with  London 
consists  of  Liverpool,  with  the  Mersey  ports, 
now  including  Manchester.  Together  they  take 
another  30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
kin^om.  Roughly,  a  third  is  staple  food  stuffs, 
mainly  from  across  the  Atlantic;  Liverpool  vic- 
ing with  London  as  a  distributor  of  these  com- 
modities ;  another  third  is  raw  cotton,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  supptjr  needed  for  native  indus- 
tries; while  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  the  cane 
sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Indies,  the  palm-oil, 
nuts  and  rubber  of  the  African  and  American 
tropics  are  interesting  reminders  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  Liverpool  with  the  older  colonial 
and  plantation  trade.  •  , 

The  remainder  of  the  import  business  Is 
divided  between  the  eastern  group  of  seaports, 
represented  by  the  Forth,  the  Tyne  with  Mid- 
dlesbron^,  and  the  Humber;  and  the  western, 
represented  by  the  Clyde,  the  Severn  and  Bel- 
fast. The  main  intercourse  of  the  east  coast 
is  naturally  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  it  can  be  regarded  as  merely  an  extension 
of  London  for  the  receipt  of  continental  goods. 
One  commodity  atone  deserves  special  remait 
Iron,  in  various  elementary  stages  of  manufac- 
ture, enters  the  Humber  from  abroad,  while 
Middlesbrough  and  the  Tyne  find  it  necessaiy  to 
import  more  and  more  foreign  iron  ore  for  their 
smelling  industries.  The  native  supplies,  -for 
certain  purposes,  show  a  distinct  and  unpleasant 
tendency  to  run  short.  On  the  west  coast,  the 
Clyde  and  Severn,  like  Liverpool,  need  food  for 
the  population  concentrated  on  ineir  coal  areas, 
and  have  a  srnall  share  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
of  the  plantation  trade.  Glasgow  must  look 
abroad  for  iron  ore,  Cardiff  and  South  Wales 
for  iron,  copper  and  tin,  while  Belfast  needs 
flax  and  linen  yam  to  stipplement  ntttive  Sop- 
hies. 


All  ports  alike,  from  London  downward, 
absorb  vast  quantities  of  timber  in  various 
shapes.  The  native  supply  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  so  northern  Europe,  North  America  and 
the  tropics  are  called  in  to  provide  this  neces- 
sary materia)  for  railways  and  mining^  and 
above  all  for  one  of  the  greatest  home  indus- 
tries,—  building  — an  industry  which  does  not 
figure  in  the  export  list  but  is  none  the  leas 
of  vital  importance  in  the  ^ener^  economy  of 
the  country.  An  annual  timber  Ull  of  ^33,- 
000,000  is  a  fairly  inromincnt  item  in  the  na- 


the  United  Kingdom  depends  partly 
J-.  .„^„„,  on  supplies  from  beyond^  the  seas;  it 
is  small  matter  for  surprise  that  the  question  of 
safety  of  trade  routes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of. 
the  economic  and  political  policy  of  the  regions 
from  which  the  necessary  supplies  are  drawn, 
on  the  other,  should  loom  larger  and  larger  in' 
the  view  of  statesmen,  as  the  economic  depend- 
ence of  the  country  steadily  increases. 

CUnificatioii  and  Diitribntion  of  Bxpmts. 
— As  an  outlet  tor  those  districts  which  produce 
the  chief  British  staples,  London  camiot  con» 
pare  with  Liverpool.  Over  a  third  of  the  total 
erports  of  British  produce  goes  by  way  of  ttie 
Mersey,  only  about  a  cguarter  by  way  of  the 
London  group.  At  Liverpool,  cotton  goods 
provide  half  the  export,  then  come  iron  and 
sted  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  large  quan- 
tities of  woolens,  with  textile  machinery,  chemi- 
cals and  earthenware.  In  fact  the  main  indus- 
tries of  Laocashire,  Yorkshire.  Cheshire  and 
the  Midtandt  are  here  represented  roughly  in 
order  of  their  relative  importance.  With  one 
or  two  qualifications,  the  foreign  trade  of  Livers 
pool  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  that  of  the  whole 

The  export  business  of  the  London  group  is 
less  easy  to  define,  partly  owing  to  the  many 
minor  industries  of  London  and  district,  partly 
owing  to  the  modifying  effects  of  cost  of  trans- 
l>ort  from  the  great  producing  centres.  Tex- 
tiles still  hold  the  first  place  in  the  customs  list, 
but  large  quantities  of  leather,  millinery  and 
apparel,  paper  and  stationery,  provisions,  .con-' 
fectionery,  pickles  and  medicines,  suggest  rather 
the  minor  activities  of  a  great  centre  of  .popu- 
lation than  the  staple  industries  of  modern  life. 
In  short,  London  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
general  store,  handling  every  kind  of  goods  and 
forwarding  to  all  parts.  The  main  activities  arv 
^ical  of  commercial  rather  than  industrial 
England. 

The  ex|»0Tt  trade  of  the  east  coast  has  cer- 
taiit  peculiarities  worth  a  moment's  attention. 
Many  million  tons  of  coal  leave  the  Tyne  and 
Humber  for  European  ports,  white  the  textile 
industries  are  represented  by  yams  and  machin- 
ery rather  than  finidied  goods.  A  certain 
amount  of  iron  and  steel,  with  ships  and  their 
machinery,  completes  the  main  features  of  the 
trade.  The  European  markets,  owing  to  their 
advance  in  industrial  organisation,  tend  to  be 
accessible  only  to  certain  restricted  groups  of 
British  industries ;  the  changing  conditions  are 
reflected  in  the  customs  recorth  of  the  eastern 
seaports. 

On  the  west  coast,  a  few  million  pounds 
worth  of  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  ships  and  mtr 
chinery  represent  die  industrist  octii^  of  tbc 
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Glasgow  district;  while  the  Un«DS  of  Belfast, 
the  iron,  steel  and  tin  plate  of  the  Severn  ports 
and  £18,00(^000  worth  of  steam  coal  from  Car- 
diff complete  the  schedule  of  the  chief  British 

In  the  entrepot  business,  London  and  Liver- 
pool alone  are  worthy  of  notice.  London  is  still 
the  chief  Eurc^ean  market  for  wool,  though 
her  position  has  been  affected  by  the  increase 
of  direct  retatiana  between  Australia  and  the 
continent.  But  the  supreme  control  of  the 
world's  tea  trade  has  dropped  from  her  grasp. 
The  teas  of  China,  whether  destined  for  Europe 
or  America,  no  longer  All  her  warehouses.  In 
this,  as  in  other  less  important  departments  of 
commerce,  the  develoiKnent  of  ccnmnercia]  pol- 
icy of  the  Powers  in  the  Far  East  and  more 
particularly  the  activity  of  their  shipping,  have 
gradually  undermined  those  special  advantages 
on  which  the  great  entrepot  trade  was  founded. 
London  still  remains  a  convenient  market  for 
miacellaneoiu  tropical  and  colonial  products, 
and  this  position  she  shares  with  Liverpool, 
fooadly  ipealdng,  the  one  lo<^>  to  ihe  east  for 
imports,  Uie  other  to  the  west;  together  tfaey 
provide  a  collecting  centre  for  minor  com- 
modities of  the  whole  world.  So  long  as 
British  trade  and  shipping  exist  on  their  pres- 
ent scale,  and  London  maintains  its  reputation 
in  the  financial  transactions  of  conunerce,  this 
tjrpe  of  commission  business  is  likely  to  per- 
sist, though  it  may  represent  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  the  total  commercial  activity  of  the 
country. 

Ctumges  in  Chancter  and  Sources  of  Im- 
pOEts. —  The  ultimate  destination  of  exports  or 
the  origin  of  imports  may  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  individual  trader ;  but  in  a  review 
of  the  whole  movement  of  commerce,  the  ques- 
tion of  sources  of  supply  and  markets  tor  prod- 
ucts is  of  the  highest  inieresL  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  fcreat  changes  both  in  the 
distribution  of  British  manufactures  exported 
and' in  the  sources  of  the  national  food  supply. 
Raw  materials  for  the  ereat  industries  nave 
been  affected  to  a  less  degree.  A  ^neration 
ago  Europe  vied  with  North  America  as  an 
exporter  of  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United 
Kingdom ;  at  the  close  of  the  century  her  share 
had  fallen  from  over  40  to  less  than  10  per  cent 
North  America  had  annexed  the  tiade,  the 
larger  share  falling  to  the  United  States,  though 
Canada  was  rapidly  improving  her  position. 
India,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Australasta 
merely  supplemented  the  deficiencies  of  this 
supply.  But  the  situation  has  changed  ra<tically, 
in  the  last  10  years,  through  the  enormous  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  from  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  that  from 
India,  the  Argentine  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Moreover,  there  are  elements  of  permanence  iu 
the  change.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  may  have  considerably  less  to 
spare,  in  the  near  future,  after  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  het  own  industrial  population, 
there  are  evident  economic  advantages  involvea 
in  the  purchase  of  food  supplies  from  those  re~ 

S'ons  which,  in  their  turn,  provide  an  equiva- 
nt  market  for  British  manufactures.  The  hn- 
ports  of  live  cattle  from  Europe  have  also 
ceased,  while  a  new  trade  in  fresh  meal  with 
the  most  distant  regions  has  been  created  under 
mt)den]  conditions  of  transport. 


In  spite  of  these  changes  tbere  has  not  been 
that  decrease  in  west-Europ^n  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  which  mwhi  have  been  antici- 
pated. Though  staple  foods  for  export  are  only 
available  on  a  large  scale  in  the  non-induslri^ 
eastern  districts  of  Europe,  the  neighboring 
countries  of  the  west  still  supply,  for  British 
consumption,  large  quantities  of  Uie  minor  per- 
ishable food  products.  Superior  organization 
and  better  facilities  for  transport  enable  the 
small  grower  abroad  to  supply  the  great  con- 
suming centres  with  much  ihat  could  readily  be 
produced  in  agricultural  England,  Compensa- 
tion has  also  Deen  provided  by  ihe  enormoos 
growth  in  the  import  of  beet-sugar,  stimulated 
by  the  bounty  system  —  a  growth  of  many  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  20  years.  Since  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties  by  the  convention  which  came 
into  force  in  1903  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease .  in  the  supply  of  beet-sugar  from 
Europe,  with  an  increase  in  that  of  cane-sugar 
from  tropical  regions;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  the  ultimate  jjosition  of  equilibrium. 
Further  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
creasing voliune  of  the  stream  of  those  conti- 
nental manufactures  which  find  a  ready  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  The  net  import  of  for- 
eign manufactured  goods,  more  than  half  of 
which  are  ready  for  consumption,  has  doubled 
in  Uie  last  generation  and  was  valued  at  up- 
wards' of  il93,OO0,0CO  sterling  in  1913,  The 
greater  part  of  this  must  be  credited  to  the  in- 
dustrial regions  of  western  Europe.  Formerly 
one  of  the  best  markets  for  the  British  manu- 
facturer, they  are  now  reversing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  earlier  movement,  and  invade  with  suc- 
cess the  British  market,  either  su^iplemencing  or 
competiug  with  the  native  industries. 

_  In  raw  material  the  changes  are  less  con- 
spicuous, American  cotton  and  Australian 
wool  still  dominate  the  market;  but  the  tin  for 
British  industries  is  now  largely  imported  from 
Malaya  and  Australia,  while  even  for  iron  ore 
it  is  found  necessary  to  utilize  more  and  more 
the  Spanish,  Scandinavian  and  other  foreign 
supplies.  Tlie  import  trade  in  raw  matenal 
and  food  has  one  characteristic  common  to  all 
its  branches,  that  is  the  vastly  increased  dis- 
tance from  which  commodities  can  be  gathered 
and  to  some  extent  the  multiplication  of  pos- 
sible altemative  sources.  In  fact,  the  need  of 
an  alternative,  particularly  when  no  native  sup- 
ply is  available,  has  so  impressed  itself,  not 
merely  on  the  individual  importer  bnt  on  the 
great  manufacturing  interests  as  a  whole  nnd 
on  many  responsible  officials  and  politicians,  that 
it  bids  fair  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  new  type  of  com- 
mercial policy,  in  defence  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic interests. 

1  for- 


difficulties    than   that   of   the   source  of 

imports.  As  a  general  rule,  the  supply  of  the 
latter  can  be  safely  left  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries interested  in  their  production;  but  British 
exports  must  seek  out  their  market  in  the  face 
of  the  world-wide  competition.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  noting  that  the  proportion  of 
manufactures  in  the  total  exports  of  Brilish 
produce  to  the  chief  protected  foreign  coun- 
tries, fell  in  the  last  20  years  of  the  I9th  century 
from  S5  to  72  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the 
total  export  of  coal  more  than  trebled,  while  the 
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number  of  the  population  engagad  In  mining 
sboy/i  a  heavy  relative  and  absolute  increase. 
These  two  facts,  taken  tc^edier,  are  not  tvitbout 
significance ;  though  a  proportion  of  the  cool 
exported  is  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  Britbh  steam  shipping 
engaged  in  ihe  trade  of  ttie  world. 

Apart  altogeUier  from  the  effects  of  fiscal 
policy,  the  developmeni  of  the  industrial  activi- 
ties of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
has  necessarily  narrowed  the  market  for  British 
manufacliired  staples.  Both  regions  take  a 
smaller  proportionate  share  of  British  exports, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  heavy  absolute' fait,  tor  which  woolens 
and  tinplate  are  largely  responsible.  The  Euro- 
pean trade  has  maintained  its  value  and  in  some 
cases  has  shown  a  tendency  lo  increase;  but 
the  type  seems  to  be  changing  steadily;  coal, 
yarn  and  machinery  for  continental  industries 
lend  more  and  more  to  lake  the  place  of  fin- 
ished goods.  The  census  returns  provide  a 
valuable  comment  on  the  statistics  of  exports. 
Among  the  greater  industries,  iron  and  Sled 
and  their  manufactures  alone  show  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  population  employed, 
comparable  to  that  in  mining.  Woolens  and 
other  textiles  show  a  large  decrease.  Cotton 
shows  a  sli^t  increase  in  the  total  number  but 
not  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. But  allowance  must  be  made  for  more 
efficient  machinery  and  labor;  while  the  activ- 
ity of  Lancashire  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years,  as  evidenced  by  the  building  of  new 
mills  and  the  greatly  increased  import  of  raw 
cotton  and  export  of  finished  goods,  suggests 
Ihat  the  next  census  will  tell  a  very  different 
tale. 

The  cry  for  new  markets  and  the  "open 
door"  is  not  without  good  foundation.  In  the 
West  the  United  Stales  has  evident  advantages; 
Germany,  owing  to  her  position  and  her  land 
frontiers,  is  exceptionally  favored  for  inter- 
course with  the  purely  agricultural  regions  of 
Europe;  >vhile,  in  the  Far  East,  Japan  has 
started  on  an  industrial  career  which  compels 
her  to  import  food  and  raw  material  rather 
than  finished  products.  There  remain  as  open 
markets  China  nearer  Asia,  South  America  and 
the  British  colonial  possessions.  The  fact  that 
staple  British  exports  have  found  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding market  in  the  self-governing  colonies 
has  masked  the  decline  in  other  directions. 
How  long  the  expansion  will  continue  it  is  im- 
possible to  say^  the  colonics  are  not  without 
their  own  individual  aspirations,  but  it  is  likely 
to  be  long  before  their  manufacturing  Rapacity 
overtakes  the  demand  of  their  vast  agricultural 
IKipulalions.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
uevitable  chan|[es  in  international  trade  result- 
ing from  the  European  War. 

Hitherto  the  British  producer  and  merchant 
have  risen  superior  to  difficulties;  ground  lost 
in  one  direction  has  been  gained  in  another, 
while  competition  has  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  greater  exertion,  and  in  spite  of  fluctuations 
and  temporary  depressions,  the  volume  of  Brit- 
ish trade  has  steadily  increased;  and  this  fact 
gives  strong  support  to  the  view  that  the  energy 
and  adaptability  of  the  United  Kingdom,  alike 
in  the  stores  of  industry  and  commerce,  are 
u  yet  far  from  reaching  a  limit. 

The  followbg  statistical  tables  give  a  gen- 


eral view  xti  tbe  progrcu  of  Brilirii  trade  tor 
10  nonaal  years. 

Value  of  1'upoi 
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oUi«  countriw  (he  priea  are  computediit  the  price*  of  > 
nti  or  mon  beCare. 

l^e  average  share  per  head  of  population  in 
net  imports  {i.e.,  total  imports  less  re-exports) 
for  the  same  decade  was  distributed  as  follows: 
1904— $54.16;  190S  — $54.42;  1906— $57.98; 
1907  — $60,80;  1908  — $5S-86;  1909  — $57.52; 
1910  — $61.40;  1911—561.18;  1912  — $67.94; 
.1913  — $68.74. 

The  principal  imports  on  which  custom) 
duties  are  levied  are  beer  and  spruce,  chic- 
ory, cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  motor  spirit*, 
spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco  and  wine  —  spirBs, 
sugar,  tobacco,  lea  and  wine  yieldinR  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  levies,  about  $170,000,000  per  year. 

Bibliography.—  Volvme  of  Trade.—  The 
source  of  all  ordinary  information  as  to  British 
mde  is  the  'Annual  Statement  of  Trade  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,* 
supplemented  by  the  'Annual  Statement  o£ 
Navigation  and  Shipping.'  The  chief  defect 
in  the  series  is  that  until  1904  the  figures  rep- 
resented ports  from  and  to  which  the  goods 
are  shipped,  and  not  countries  of  origin  or 
ultimate  destination.  In  other  words,  British 
trade  relations,  particularly  with  certam  Euro- 
pean countries,  are  entirely  misrepresented,  A 
supplementary  volume  is  now  issued  which  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Exports  and  Imports,  Distribution  and 
Changes.— Much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
historical  growth  of  British  trade  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Trade  Depression*  (1886).  supple- 
merited  by  Parliamentary  papers.  The  Parlia- 
mentary paper,  'Food  Supplies  Imparted  187(>- 
1902'  (No.  179,  1903).  gives  in  detail  the. 
changes  in  the  sources  of  supplies  in  the  period. 
The  'Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Food 
Supply  in  Time  of  War'  contains  much  miscel- 
laneous information  as  to  sources  of  imports, 
including  raw  materials, 

A.  J,   Sargent, 
Appointed  Teacher  of  Foreign   Trade  in   the 
University     of    London  .■     Author    of     '  The 
Economic  Policy  of  Colbtrl.> 

24.  NAVIGATION  ACTS.  In  the  17th 
century  the  independence  of  the  Ei^lish  nation 
as  a  nation  had  been  secured.  Spain  had  been 
conquered    at    sea,    and    henceforth   maritime 
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power  became  more  than  ever  the  great  national 
ideal.  Comparatively  safe  from  the  dominance 
of  a  foreign  power,  and  her  internal  resources 
in  process  of  rapid  development,  all  the  condi- 
tions were  present  for  England  to  expand  be- 
yond the  seas  and  lo  attempt  to  secure  for  her- 
self that  pre-eminent  position  in  the  world's 
commerce  nitherto  held  hy  Holland.  En^^and's 
dominating  purpose  during  the  17th  century 
was  to  build  up  her  foreign  commerce,  to  out- 
rival the  Dutch  at  every  point,  to  constitute 
herself  the  great  warehousing  and  distributing 
depot  of  Europe  and  to  induce  the  colonies  to 
contribute  lo  the  power  of  the  mother  country 
by  growing  commodities  for  her  to  re-export. 
When  Scotland  or  Ireland  seemed  likely  to  en- 
croach on  the  colonial  trade  they  were  care- 
fully excluded. 

All  throu^  the  changes  of  dj^iasty  from 
Charles  I  to  the  time  of  the  WhiR  predomi- 
nance the  same  idea  holds  good;  and  the  instru- 
ment hy  which  all  this  was  to  be  effected  was 
the  series  of  Navigation  Acts  or  Acts  of  Trade. 

The  Navigation  Acts  were  no  new  thing  in 
the  17th  century.  There  was  one  as  early  as 
1390  (5  R.  II.  Sl  I,  c  23).  It  forbade  goods 
to  be  exported  or  imported  by  Englishmen 
except  "in  ships  of  the  iGng's  liegance.'  This 
act  was  inoperative,  however,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  English  shipping,  but  the  idea  oi  the  statute 
was  never  lost  sight  of.  A  similar  act  was 
passed  in  1463  (3  Ed.  IV,  c,  I)  but  was  dropped 
after  three  years.  Efforts  were  again  maae  to 
enforce  a  monopoly  for  English  ships  under 
Henry  VII  (I  H.  VII.  c.  8  and  4  R  VII,  c 
10)  and  in  1540  the  old  laws  were  re-enacted, 
the  frei^ts  de£ned,  and  inducements  offered 
to  aliens  to  use  English  ships,  Elizabeth  gave 
up  the  policy  of  confining  English  trade  gen- 
erally to  English  ships  and  by  an  act  of  1563 
(5  Eliz..  c.  5)  merely  reserved  the  coasting 
trade. 

In  the  17th  century  the  Navigation  Acts 
were  revived.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
they  took  the  form  of  royal  letters  and  procla- 
mations, but  in  the  latter  pari  the  policy  was 
embodied  in  the  statutes  of  1651  and  the  series 
of  acts  between  1661  and  1696. 

From  the  17th  century  till  the  final  repeal 
of  the  acts  between  1822  and  1854,  the  policy 
of  confining  English  and  colonial  trade  to 
English  ships  was  consistently  pursued. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  l7th  century  Navi- 
^tion  Acts  did  not  lie  so  much  in  their  con- 
tinuous enforcement  as  in  their  enlarged  scope 
and  their  application  to  the  colonial  trade. 
The  Dutch  being  the  greatest  traders  of  the 
time  had  got  the  bulk  of  the  English  colonial 
trade  into  their  hands  by  making  advances  to 
the  colonists  on  the  security  of  future  crops. 
These  ihey  duly  received  when  (p-own  and  dis- 
tributed from  Amsterdam.  This  conduct  the 
English  regarded  as  directly  contrary  to  the 
whole  ohject  of  coloniiafion,  the  general  view 
at  that  time  being  that  people  should  only  leave 
the  mother  country  in  orcfer  to  build  up  Eng- 
lish trade  and  shipping  elsewhere. 

The  feeling  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
Scotch  was  almost  as  strong.  It  is  true  that 
tiiey  were  not  such  formidable  rivals,  but  they 
were  said  to  sail  cheaper  than  the  English,  and 
as  they  had  close  trade  relations  with  the  Dutch 
it  was  feared  that  the  latter  might  get  hold  of 
die  Englisb  trade  through  the  Scotch. 


"The  PlanUtions  are  His  Majesty's  Indies* 
runs  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
(30  Oct.  1661)  "without  charge  to  him  secured 
and  supported  by  the  English  subjects  who 
employ  atx>ve  200  saile  of  good  English  ships 
every  year,  breed  abundance  of  mariners  and 
begin  to  grow  commodities  of  great  value  and 
esteeme.*  Were  the  Scotch  allowed  to  trade 
freely  on  the  same  footing  as  Englishmen  it 
would  *in  one  word  overthrow  the  very  essence 
and  design  of  the  Act  of   Navigation.* 

The  jealousy  of  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Scotch  was  keenly  felt  in  the  17th  century.  As 
soon  as  the  plantations  showed  signs  of  de- 
velopment measures  were  taken,  primarily 
against  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  secure  the  grow- 
ing trade  for  England. 

In  1621  we  get  the  first  of  a  series  of  orders 
and  letters  sent  out  by  the  King  to  the  colonial 
governors  with  the  object  of  having  all  colonial 
goods  brought  to  England  and  brought  in 
English  ships.  In  1624  a  proclamation  ordered 
that  no  tobacco  should  be  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms.  In  1629  another  proclamation  re- 
enacted  the  old  navigation  laws  as  to  English 
trade  generally.  In  1633  the  question  of  the 
coloniu  trade  was  referred  to  a  committee  who 
reported  strongly  in  favor  of  confining  such 
trade  to  English  ships,  and  an  order  was  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  this  effect  In  1637  letters 
were  sent  out  to  the  governors  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies  ordering  them  to  •strictly  and 
resolutely'  forbid  all  trade  and  traffic  wiUi  the 
Dutch. 

During  the  Ovil  War  the  Dutch  seem  to 
have  got  more  and  more  of  the  trade  of  the 
English  colonies  into  their  hands,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  revive  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  under  Charles  I.  This  was  done  in 
the  act  of  1651.  which  led  to  the  Dutch  war. 
The  commonwealth  wished  to  do  a  potmlar 
thing  by  appealing  to  the  English  hatred  of 
the  Dutch,  and  they  no  doubt  also  intended  lo 
give  the  ship  owners  some  compensation  for 
the  overwhelming  misfortunes  which  the  Civil 
War  had  brought  on  them.  The  restrictions 
of  the  act  were  not  new,  nor  was  it  enforced 
any  more  effectively  than  previous  acts  had 
been.  Cromwell  indeed  did  not  believe  in  tfic 
policy,  and  so  great  was  the  danger  to  English 
shipping  from  the  Spanish  and  Royalist 
privateers  that  the  government  was  only  too 
glad  to  see  trade  kept  alive  in  neutral  ships, 
ifn  the  colonies  the  statute  seems  to  have  been 
generally  disregarded.  In  1660  (12  C.  II,  C 
18)  the  act  of  1651  was  re-enacted  with  cer- 
tain additions.  The  act  of  1651  had  declared 
that  no  goods  'of  the  growth,  prodttction  or 
manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa  or  America* 
should  be  imported  Into  England  except  in 
English  or  colonial  ships,  (kiods  from  Europe 
might  come  either  in  English  vessels  or  in  the 
ships  of  the  country  which  produced  the  goods. 
As  Holland  was  not  a  producer  she  would  be 
particularly  affected  by  this  provision.  In  the 
1660  act  the  various  clauses  were  made  more 
precise.  Both  the  import  trade  and  the  export 
trade  of  the  plantations  were  to  be  carried  in 
ships,  English  built,  English  owned  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  whom  three  parts  were 
English.  By  a  later  statute  (14  C  II,  c.  11) 
colonial  shipping  was  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  English  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Navigt- 
tion  Acts,    Goods  from  Europe  were  sufaject  to 
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the  same  restrictions  as  in  the  act  of  1651,  i.e., 
they  mieht  be  imported  dther  in  English  ships 
or  in  sups  of  the  country  of  origin.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  restrict  the  export  of  Eng- 
lish goods  to  English  ships  except  in  so  far  as 
the  plantation  trade  was  concerned. 

Ine  policy  of  developing  the  wardtonstne 
trade  dirough  die  Navigatian  Acts  as  outlined 
bv  Oiarles  I  was  again  talcen  up  by  his  son. 
A  number  of  commodities  —  snpar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fnstick  and  dye- 
woods —  were  'enumerated,*  and  could  only 
be  exported  from  the  colonics  eitiier  to  England 
or  to  another  English  colony.  Rice  and  naval 
stores  were  added  to  the  list  m  1706,  and  copper 
and  beaver  slrins  in  1722. 

The  act  of  1663  (IS  C.  II.  c.  7)  further 
extended  the  policy  of  making  England  a  great 
entrepot  by  enacting  that  commodities  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  Europe  that  were 
needed  by  the  colonists  should  be  shipped  from 
England  in  English  or  colonial  vessels. 

Thus,  accorSntf  lo  the  Navigation  Acts,  the 
bulk  of  colonial  produce  had  to  be  brought  to 
the  mother  country,  and  the  colonists  were 
bound  to  take  their  manufactures  from  her  or 
throu^  her. 

It  should  be  observed  that  by  these  acts  the 
Scotch  were  shut  out  from  the  plantation  trade 
and  were  not  even. reckoned  as  English  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  a  crew  (13  &  14  C.  II, 
c.  11)  until  the  act  of  union.  They  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the  colonies,  but  a 
commission  reported  strongly  a^inst  it  because 
such  liberty  would  bring  infinite  loss  to  His 
Majesty's  customs  and  "much  prejudice*  to 
the  English. 

As  to  Ireland,  entimerated  goods  could  be 
imported  there,  according  to  the  act  of  1660, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  an  Irish  warehousing  ss'stem 
migfil  have  developed  since  food  was  so  cheap 
that  many  ships  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
went  into  Irish  ports  to  victual.  English  jeal- 
ousy of  Ireland  was,  however,  too  strong  for 
her  to  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  a  province 
which  England  regarded  as  the  fountution  of 
her  prosperity.  An  act  was  passed  in  1670  (22 
a  23  C,  II,  c.  26)  by  which  the  staple  colonial 
commodities  were  henceforth  brougnt  to  Eng- 
land only.  In  1695  Ireland  was  prohibited  from 
receiving  even  non-enumerated  commodities  as 
the  Bristol  merchants  complained  of  the  injuiy 
done  to  their  trade. 

After  tiie  Restoration,  English  shipping  in- 
creased rapidly;  but  it  is  not  eas^r  to  estimate 
the  precise  effect  of  the  acts  in  building  up  the 
mantime  power  of  Eagland.  The  English 
mercamile  marine  doubled  between  the  Restor- 
ation and  the  Revolution  and  condnued  to  grow 
all  throv^  the  18th  century.  Petty,  writing  in 
1690  ('Political  Arithmetic,>  pp.  258-259),  said 
that  snipping  had  increased  three  or  four  fold 
in  the  last  40  years;  and  Child  ('Discourse  of 
Trade,'  1695),  chronicles  the  great  increase  of 
•Wharfs  and  Keys'  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing trade.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  this  increased  pros- 
perity was  due  to  other  factors  as  well  as  the 
Navigation  Acts.  The  English  had  been  push- 
ing trade  in  all  directions  after  1660;  Charles 
II  had  concluded  a  series  of  trade  treaties 
which  gave  great  openings  lo  English  mer- 
ebanls;  the  banking  system  was  developing 
with  increaaed  iactlities  for  tiadcrs;  the  old 


contributed  to  increase  the  demand  for  shi]>- 
ping.  But  without  the  Navigation  Acts  it 
might  have  been  Dutch  shipping  that  would 
have  profited,  since  Holland  carried  at  much 
che^er  rates  than  any  other  nation.  At  any 
rate  the  acts  did  secure  that  the  increase  of 
trade  should  benefit  national  shining,  although 
ill  the  Baltic  trades  the  results  were  at  first 
'  disastrous.  The  English  had  not  sufficient 
shipping  for  the  trade,  hence  they  could  not  pel 
tiniber,  and  accordingly  English  ship  building 
was  hampered.  It  indeed  became  necessary  to 
relax  the  restrictions  as  far  as  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  concerned  for  three  years  (7  ft 
8  W.  Ill,  c  22)  to  get  in  naval  stores. 

The  policy  of  the  acts  was  attacked  as 
tending  to  increase  prices  and  limit  trade.  But 
the  answer  alw^s  was  "that  this  kingdom  1> 
an  island  the  aefetice  whereof  hath  always 
been  our  shipping  and  seamen,*  and  that  there- 
fore "profit  and  power  oiwht  jointly  to  be  con- 
sidered,* and  Cbud,  who  mus  anticipated  Adam 
Smith  in  his  doctrine  that  defence  is  more  tnaa 
opulence,  added  *I  think  nofke  can  deny  that 
the  Act  of  Navigation  hath  and  doth  occasioa 
building  and  employing  three  times  the  number 
of  ships  and  seamen  tnat  otherwise  we  should 
or  would  do.*  Decker  in  1766  referred  to  it 
as  "that  most  glorious  bulwark  of  our  trade.* 
('High  Duties,'  p.  21).  Lord  Sheffield  called 
it  in  1783  "the  guardian  of  the  prosperity  of 
Britain,"  and  even  Adam  Smith  says  °^ National 
animosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the 
very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  have  rccoiamended.* 

Thus  contemporaries  seem  to  have  believed 
that  the  policy. of  the  Navi^^tion  Acts  was  ef- 
fecting its  object  and  that  it  did  actually  build 
up  the  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain.  To 
that  policy  Parliament  held  steadily  tiU  tbe  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

The  result  of  the  acts  on  the  colonial  jystem 
is  also  a  matter  of  dispute.  They  have  beeti 
unjustly  blamed  as  btang  the  cause  of  much 
friction  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  Indeed  they  have  been  alleged  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies.  It  must,  however,  be  rt- 
membered  that  Che  acts  were  by  no  means 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  17th  century  either 
in  England  or  the  ccJonies.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  die  case  of  New  England  where 
amiiselmti  seems  to  have  attained  the  dieoity 
of  a  profession.  In  !M»6  it  accordingly  became 
necessary  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Courts  of  Admiralty  were  established  in 
the  colonies  to  see  to  the  more  stringent  eii- 
forcement  of  the  law.  A  period  of  lax  admin- 
istration, however,  began  again  with  Walpole 
and  lasted  till  the  dme  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  an  attempt  was  once  more  made  to 
stop  evasions.  After  1763  the  acts  were  to  be 
worked  so  as  to  afford  a  revenue  by  which  the 
colonies  should  contribute  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  own  defence.  Before  that  year  the  acts 
do  not  seem  to  have  inflicted  any  great  hard- 
ship on  the  colonists,  and  the  commercial  mo- 
nopoly the  statutes  sought  to  enforce  was 
scarcely  resented.  "Whenever  the  act  pressed 
hard  many  individuals  indeed  evaded  it^  wu 
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Bnrice'a  dictntn,  and  this  was  certunly  true  as 
regards  the  trade  between  New  EiiRland  and 
the  French  West  Indies  and  Newfoimdland. 
The  colonists  obtained  from  those  places  the 
French  tnanufactures  which  according  to  taw 
they  were  botmd  to  get  from  England,  but  no 
■enous  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
previoui  to  1763  to  stop  this  ille^l  trade. 

Again,  the  bringing  of  the  "enumerated" 
commodities  to  England  involved  no  very  great 
hardship.  Enf^andwas  the  natural  market  for 
those  goods,  she  being  best  able  to  undertako 
the  distributing  business  in  Europe  with  her' 
old  establidied  connections.  Where  the  "enum- 
erations" worked  hardly  they  could  be  relaxed, 
Bl  was  done  in  the  case  of  nee  in  173ft  More- 
over, in  return  for  the  restrictions  thus  im- 
posed bounties  were  given  to  tiie  colonists  on 
the  production  of  naval  stores  and  copper. 
The  Krowth  of  tobacco  was  put  down  in  Eng- 
land so  as  to  give  the  colonists  a  monopoly  of 
the  market.  Another  compensation  was  af- 
forded to  the  colonies  in  the  great  development 
of  shipbuilding  and  the  carrying  trade  due  to 
the  protection  given  by  the  acts  to  colonial 
lUppmg.  Massachusetts  not  merely  sold  ships 
in  Europe,  but  in  England  itself.  The  causes 
of  the  loss  of  the  larger  part  of  the  first  Eng-- 
lish  Empire  do  not  lie  in  the  trade  policy  of  the 
Navigation  Acts. 

In  the  18th  century  the  Dutch  were  outdis- 
tanced and  EJigland  at  last  attained  the  posi- 
tion at  which  she  had  aimed  of  being  the  great 
carrier  of  the  world.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Dutch  were  injured 
vitally  by  the  EngKsh  Navigation  Acts.  The 
English  colonial  trade  even  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  was  only  a  small  trade  in  the  a^ 

Kgate,  and  could  not  have  been  any  very  great 
I  to  Holland  at  the  time.  The  ultimate  loss 
to  the  Dutch  was  no  doubt  great,  since  thev 
■were  shut  out  of  a  branch  of  commerce  whicn 


tfie  passing  of  the  act  of  1651.    It  . 

crease  in  the  volume  of  English  trade  while  the 
Dutch  trade  remained  stationary  that  raised 
England  to  the  predominant  mercantile  posi- 

Between  1796  and  1822  many  minor  rela- 
tions of  the  Navigation  Acts  were  placed  upon 
the  statute  book.  Between  1822  and  1826  Eng- 
land's policy  was  materially  changed,  Red- 
procily  in  matters  of  navigation  took  the  place 
of  monopoly.  This  involved  also  an  alteration 
in  the  rdations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
tnother  country.  To  retain  for  the  mother 
country  the  bulk  of  the  colonial  trade  a  sys- 
tem of  preferential  duties  was  established 
within  the  empire.  Between  1849  and  1854  the 
restrictions  on  foreign  .shipping  and  the  colonial 
trade  which  were  embodied  in  the  Navigation 
Acts  were  wholly  swept  away  owing  mainly  to 
file  adoption  of  free  trade, 
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2S.  BRITISH  SHIPPING.  To  an  Ulaad 
people,  and  especially  to  a  nation  which  has 
necessarily  to  import  four-fifths  of  the  wheat 
it  consumes,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  of  its  food  from  conntries  b^ond  tbt 
sea,  a  large  and  efficient  mercantile  marine  is 
a  vital  need.  To  such  a  nation,  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  the  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing trades  must  be  the  most  important   of  all 

At  the  present  time  the  shipping  trade  is  not 
only  the  most  necessary,  but  in  pomt  of  maBni- 
tude,  it  is  the  greatest  of  British  trades.  H  is 
impossible  to  state  with  precise  accuracy  its 
total  volume  in  terms  of  money,  but  a  careful 
and  cautious  calculation  estimated  the  earning* 
of  British  ships  io  intematiaual  trades,  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo  alone,  $450,000,000  per 
annum.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  earnings 
of  the  passenger  and  mail  services,  and  of  the 
coasting  vessels  at  home  and  abroad  owned 
and  controlled  by  British  subjects,  the  total, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  question,  cannot  be  less  than  $600,000,000 
—  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  the  largest  British  manufacture,  that  of 
cotton,  which  is  estimated  at  $450,000,000,  and  is 
about  e^ual  to  the  total  gross  revenue  of  all 
the  British  railways.  Deducting  a  small  per- 
centage  for  the  port  dues  and  charoes  of  the 
ships  in  foreign  ports,  the  whole  of  this  sum 
is  distributed  among  British  industries.  Un- 
like the  cotton  manufacturer  who  must  pay 
away  half  his  total  receipts  for  bii  imported 
raw  material,  the  British  ship  and  her  engines 
are  built  of  British  materials  in  Britidi  ship- 
building yards,  the  officers^  engineers,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  sailors  are  British  sub- 
jects; the  vessd  is  repaired  and  provisioned  in 
British  ports,  is  coaled  at  home,  and  generally 
abroad  with  British  coal,  and  insured  tnr 
British  underwriters.  It  will  be  seen  that  Britisn 
shipping  is  emphatically  a  national  induitry. 
About  one  man  in  36  of  the  population  is  di- 
rectly employed  in  some  capacity  upon,  the  sea, 
but  those  indirectly  employed  in  the  trades 
ancillary  to,  and  created  by,  the  shipping  io- 
dustt^  are  many  times  greater. 

The  latest  pre-war  returns  Issued  by  the 
board  of  trade,  those  of  1914,  give  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  merchant  vessels  registered  under 
the  British  flag  as  14,168,274  tons  net  icgiater, 
o(  which  12,415,204  tons  belonged  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  1,753,070  to  the  self-governing 
colonies  and  other  British  posMsstons.  Of  the 
British  tannage,  12|403,231  tons  consisted  of 
steamships,  and  1,765.043  tons  of  sailing  vessels, 
that  is  to  say  93  per  cent  of  the  tomiage  of  the 
shipping  of  the  United   Kin^dam  ts  tfiat  of 
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steam^ps.  The  itnmber  of  vesseli  (1913-14) 
registereil  in  British  ports  was  39,592.  lliete 
figures  are  calculated  m  "tie^  totis ;  the  *^toss* 
tcHuuge  oE  British  shipping  was  over  20  tnilliam 
belore  the  war.  It  is  bnpossiUe  correctly  to 
appreciUe  the  value  of  these  figutn  except  hj 
comparisMi  with  those  relating  to  ocbcr  nationB. 
A  inere  statement  of  toul  totma^  however,  is 
an  incaniidete  statement  of  relative  commercial 
efficiency.  The  best  anthorities  calcniate  three 
tons  of  sail  as  being  equal  to  one  ton  of  ateam, 
the  latter  at  the  low  speed  of  10  ImotB  per 
hour.  Whereas  93  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
British  shipping  is  that  of  stramers,  about  one* 
third  of  that  of  other  countries  consiat  of  sail- 
ing vcskIg.  FuFlhcr,  an  analysis  of  the  dnr- 
Bcter  and  speed  of  the  relative  fleets  gives  still 
fttrther  proof  of  the  sopcriorky  of  the  Britiah 
marine.  A  hi^  shipping  authority,  the  editor 
of  the  SkifipiMg  World  <of  London),  after 
long  and  careful  research  made  and  published 
u  accnrMe  and  impartial  an  estimate  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  of  the  comparattre  efficiency 
of  the  British  and  foreign  mercantile  fleets. 
Taldng  a  10-kuot  steamer  as  a  tmi^  and  add- 
ing and  deducting  from  tonnage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  departuse  from  this  standard  of 
speed,  to  obtain  the  potential  carrymg  power,  he 
bids  that  the  potential  carrying  power  of 
British  shipping  in  1905  was  represented  by  the 
figures  16,445,000  againat  13,061,000  for  that  of 
all  other  a>untriea  combined;  while,  if  steam 
tonnage  alone  is  taken,  the  figures  for  potential 
eflKciency  for  the  United  Kii^dom,  and  all  other 
conntries  taken  together,  were  153H000  and 
11,555,000  respectively.  In  1917,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  about  half  the  oceangoing 
fbips  of  the  entire  world  were  sailing  under 
the  British  flag. 

The  British  demand  for  new  ships  is  entirely 
supplied  by  the  shi[dniilding  establishments  of 
the  connby,  which  in  addition  have  built  for 
other  nations  during  the  five  years  1910-14  in- 
clusive, an  ammal  avera^  oi  about  1,027,755 
totu,  exclusive  of  ships  of  war.  The  mercantile 
fleets  of  oUter  nations  also  consist,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  the  vessels  discarded  and 
sold  by  the  British  shipowners. 

To  this  remarkable  concentration  of  a  great 
trade,  one  of  a  specially  international  character, 
and  one  greatly  desired  by  all,  in  the  hands  of 
one  nation,  many  causes  have  contributed.  His- 
tory shows  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  com- 
manding geographical  advantage  in  the  position 
of  the  Bntish  Islands,  nor  to  any  supreme  apti- 
tude of  the  British  people  for  the  life  of  the 
sea,  and  for  conducting  the  oversea  trade  of 
the  world.  In  the  art  and  the  science  of  ship- 
btdlding  the  French  have  always  been  well  to 
the  front  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  Nelson's 
best  ships  were  those  he  had  captured  of  French 
build.  In  our  own  time  the  French  have  more 
than  once  gnven  a  lead  in  naval  construction; 
the  flrst  armored  ship  was  French;  it  was  the 
French  who  introduced  the  water-tube  boilers, 
and  constructed  the  first  submarines.  The 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  have  always 
furnished  hardy  and  courageous  sailors  and 
fishermen,  and  yet  to-day  France  stands  low 
in  the  scale  of^  mercantile  maritime  powers, 
iiotwithstandiiiK  the  heavy  subddies  she  pays 
to  her  shipbuilders  and  shipowners.  America 
contests  with  Great  Britain  the  honor  of  suc- 
cessfully applying  steam  to  mvigation.  Ful- 
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and  Clyde  canal.  The  Savmtiak  in  1S19  i 
the  first  vessel  with  auxiliary  steam  tr>  cross  the 
Atlantic  Both  in  the  ronstrtKtion  of  sailing 
ships  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  early 
marine  eiwine  America  led.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Britiu  mercantile  marine,  therefore,  can- 
net  be  attributed  w  the  possessiim  of  superior 
inventiveness  or  aptftade  of  the  British  men  for 
die  command  of  the  sea.  The  phmomcnon  itself 
is  a  very  modem  phenomenon,  "It  may  be 
Bssomed,*  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  an  authority 
on  economic  history,  'that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  shipping  of  the  Italian  Republics  and  the 
H»ase  League  exc«i!ed  that  of  England.'  The 
chance  of  nngland  <hd  not  ctune  in  fact  until 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
opened  the  western  and  eastern  oceans  to 
commerce,  which,  until  diat  time,  had  been  con- 
fined principally  to  the  Mediterranean  and  other 
inland  seas.  In  later  times  we  find  that  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  afterward  Holland,  took  the 
lead  in  the  new  ocean  traffic,  so  much  so  that 
m'1603  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  *The  mer^ 
chant  ships  of  Eogland  are  not  to  be  compared 
with'  those  of  the  Dutch.*  The  English  posi- 
tioa,  however,  was  itnproving,  and  in  1666  Sir 
Henry  Petty  estimated^  that  the  Duteh  shipping 
tonnage  amounted  to  900,000  tons,  English  to 
SOO^OOO,  French  to  100,000,  Hamburg,  Dantzig, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  250,000  and  Spain, 
Portittal  and  Italy  to  250.000.  At  this  time 
English  shipping  was  subject  to  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Act  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1651),  the 
principle  of  which,  broadly  speaking,  was  to 
confine  foreign  trade  with  European  conntries 
to  die  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  country 
with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on;  and  all 
trade  with  any  of  the  more  distant  continents, 
or  with  any  of  the  plantations  of  Great  Britain, 
entirely  to  British  ships.  The  Navigation  Laws 
of  other  maritime  nadons  were  fiumed  in  a 
similar  spirit  on  similar  lines.  In  the  intema- 
donal  race  all  competitors  were  pretty  equally 
privileged  or  handicapped.  Although  the  whole 
system  bad  become. riddled  with  exceptions  and 
exemptions  and  suspensions,  due  sometimes  to 
necessity,  and  sometimes  to  reciprocal  treaties, 
the  principle  of  the  legislation  of  Cromwell 
remained  in  force  unlit  the  Navigation  Acts 
were  finally  repealed  in  1849.  The  great  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  of  the  world  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19lh  century  together  with  the  improve- 
ment in  the  site,  speed  and  cost  of  building  and 
operating  the  new  steam  fleets,  had  rendered  it 
generally  impossible  to  maintain  the  medixval 
system  of  the  old  Navigation  Laws,  and 
although  other  nations  did  not,  like  Great 
Britain,  emancipate  themselves  from  these 
fetters  at  a  stroke,  they  have  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  them,  and  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
system  survive  in  the  present  day  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  reservation  of  their  coasting  trades 
by  many,  though  not  all  of  the  civiliied  nations 
of  the  world;  certain  restrictions  on  their 
colonial  trades,  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  the  restricdon  of  (he 
privile^  of  the  American  register,  with  its 
exclusive  right  to  the  coasting  trade,  to  ships 
built  in  America  of  American  materials.  The ' 
raedixval  system  in  its  old  barbarous  form  has 
universally  passed  away,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  Great  Britain  has  carried  on  her  ov«r- 
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se&  trade  in  tbe  atmoEpbere  of  free  compcti- 

In  all  the  previous  centuries  jhe  possessed  no 
marked  superiority  as  a  shipowning  and  sea- 
faring community,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Free 
Trade  revolution  (1846)  she  might  only  with 
some  doubt  be  placed  &rst  amoiiA  the  mercantile 
maritime  powers.  She  was  then  makinK  no 
marked  progress  in  comparisoa  with  other  na- 

'  '  e  respects  was  declining.    For 


ample,  although  after  the  great  war  in  1815 

E  shipping  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 

tiot  half  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850 


the  American  mercantile  marine  had 
be  very  oearly  equal  to  that  of  EnglanE  in  total 
tonnage,  if  coast  and  lake  and  river  steamers 
be  included,  and  greatly  exceeded  it  in  efficiency, 
for  it  included  more  than  half  a  million  tons 
of  steam  shipping  against  less  than  200,000  tons 
of  British  shipping  of  the  same  class.  Al- 
though the  tonnage  of  all  American  ships  regis- 
tered for  oversea  (forei^)  trade  was  at  that 
time  only  atnut  one-third  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  superior  in  quality,  and  was  in- 
creasing with  greater  rapidity.  The  Americana 
excelled  in  the  speed,  emciency,  and  beauty  o£ 
their  sailing  ships,  and  the  celebrated  "Baltimore 
Oippers'  and  "American  Liners*  almost  monop- 
dlized  the  carrying  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  die  United  States.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  worthy  and  well-matched 
rivals  in  the  race  for  leadership  upon  tfie  ocean. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask  what  are 
the  causes  to  which  this  modern  phenomenon, 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  tradesof 
building,  manning,  and  operating  ships,  is  to  be 
attributed;  and  especially  those  whidt  have  led< 
to  the  decline  in  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  registered  for  foreign  trade,  al- 
most to  the  point  of  extinction.  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  attribute  this  commercial  revolu- 
tion to  any  one  cause.  The  substitution  of  steam 
for  saihng  ships  does  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  any  ^rticular  advantage  to  Great 
Britain,  for  during  the  first  30  years  of  the  ex-. 
istence  of   sea-going   steamships   America  kept 


vclopment  of  the  marine  engine.  The  later  sub- 
stitution of  iron  and  steel  for  wood  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  ships  undoubtedly 
gave  a  great  temporary  advantage  to  England, 
which  was  at  that  time  and  remained  for  many 
years  the  largest  and  cheapest  producing  country 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  it  does  not  explain  the  fact 
that  while  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in 
America  now  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  country  has  not  been  able  to 
regain  any  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of 
building  and  operating  ships  for  international 
commerce.  Undoubtedly  the  American  war  had 
a  disastrous  temporary  effect  upon  American 
shipping,  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage 
of  ships  registered  for  oversea  trade  from  2,- 
546,237  tons  ui  1860  to  1,516,800  tons  in  1870. 
The  principal  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  opposite 
fiscal  policies  pursued  by  the  two  countnes.  It 
would  not  be  proper  in  this  place  to  enter  into 
an  argument  as  to  the  general  results  of  the 
British  policy  of  free  trade,  and  the  American 
policy  of  protection  upon  the  two  countries,  but 
It  IE  a  fact  admitted  alike  by  freetraders  and 


protectionists,  that  the  control  of  this  p^- 
ticular  trade  of  international  shipowning  and 
shipbuilding  has  been  determined  by  thru- 
mercantile  policy.  (See  Great  Britain  — Fsie 
Tkade).  The  growth  of  the  shipping  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  a  supremacy  becoming  more 
marked  each  year,  dates  from  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  free  imports  in  the  years  1840-50, 
coupled  with  the  abolition  of  the  Navt^tian 
Laws  in  1849.  The  process  of  the  absorption  of 
international  shipping  by  British  shipowners  has 
undoubtedly  been  assisted  by  the  proteciioo 
policy  of  other  nations.  By  restricting  their  im- 
portation of  British  materia!  goods,  me  inexor- 
able  economic  law  which  compels  each  trading 
nation  to  pay  its  debts  and  balance  its  inter- 
national accounts,  has  rendered  it  more  con- 
venient for  Great  Britain  to  pay  for  her  gniA 
imports  of  food  and  raw  material  to  the  nation* 
which  refused  her  cotton  goods  or  her  iron,  in 
the  form  of  shipping  services,  which  form  at 
the  present  time  the  largest  of  British  exports. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  the  total  volume 
of  British  trade  amounts  to  not  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  British  ships 
carry  about  one-half  of  the  trade  of  Ine 
world.  The  volume  of  purely  foreign  trade, 
that  is  of  trade  between  foreign  port  and  for- 
eign port  —  trade  which  does  not  touch  the  ports 
of  the  United  iCingdom,  carried  by  British  ships 
—  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  direct  trade  to 
and  from  British  ports.  In  contrast,  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  American  trade  is  well  set  out 
in  a.  statistical  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Ueiklc, 
Secretary  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Commission  at  Washington 
in  1905.  It  showed  that  in  the  year  1821  die 
percentage  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  carried  in  American  bottoms 
was  88.7,  This  proportion,  which  remained 
fairly  steady  until  1650,  had  shrunk  in  1860  to 
72.5  per  cent  From  that  year  onward  the  de- 
cline became  increasingly  rapid  until  in  1900  the 
percentage  carried  in  American  bottoms  was 
only  92.  In  1914  British  shipping  employed 
295,652  men  and  boys.  Of  these  212.640  were 
British,  31,396  foreigners  and  51,616  Lascars. 
Of  the  foreign  tonnage  (61,429,000  tons)  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  British  ports  in  1914,  Ga- 
many  bad  nearly  11,000.000;  France,  4,759,000; 
Russia,  1.675.000;  United  States.  l,S48,O0O  and 
Japan,  682.00a 

The  total  loss  of  merchaat  shipping  to  the 
United  ICingdom  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to 
31  Aug.  1918  was  8,761.368  gross  tons,  of  which 
4,544.195  gross  tons  were  replaced  by  n 
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».  BRITISH  RAILWAYS.  CoBwarisonB 
and  Contnwto  Between  the  Railway  Syatenu 
of  Gnat  Brittm  and  the  United  States.—  *T1ic 
ptaitk  Amciican  instinct  has  introduced  tb< 
wholesale  principle  into  regians  where  the 
slower-witted  nations  of  Europe  have  never 
thought  of  applying  it  The  factory  life  of 
England  is  new  and  British  manufacturers  fuUjr 
appreciate  ibe  economies  to  be  eSccted  by  turn- 
ing out  pins  by  the  miUion  gross,  cotton  yarn  by 
the  million  pounds,  and  Steel  rails  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Ions.    But  the  Amencans  have 


hotel-keefung  is  wholesale;  dieir  farming 
wholesale ;  and,  most  of  all,  their  transportation 
system  is  wholesale.  The  English  fanner  still 
looks  upon  the  railway  train  as  only  a  slightly 
magnified  carrier's  cu-c,  &nd  persists  in  sending 
his  basket  of  e^gs  or  his  hamper  of  vegetables 
to  market,  as  his  grandfather  did  when  George 
in  was  king.  The  American  farmer  does  Us 
business  in  carloads.** 

The  writer,  in  a  book  written  by  him  27 
years  ago,  after  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States,  pointed  out  in  these  words  what  seemed 
to  him  then,  as  it  seems  to  him  now,  the  essen- 
tial differentia  between  English  and  American 
railroading,  and  suggested  that  the  difference  is 
not  accidental  and  specific,  but  part  of  ifae 
generic  difference  between  the  two  countries 
which  naturally  arises  from  their  different  his- 
torical'and  geographical  ^sition. 

But  there  are  other  important-  differences 
between  the  railways  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  England  is  an  island,  and  a  small  one; 
America  is  a  great  continent.  The  maximum 
possible  haul  within  the  British  Isles  is  just 
about  as  far  as  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  In 
fact  there  is  practically  no  traffic  here  requir- 
ing to  be  earned  any  such  distance.  If  it  did, 
it  would  probably  go  by  water,  for  (here  is  no 
place  in  Great  Britain  more  than  80  mites  from 
a  sea  port.  Anything  over  100  miles  is  referred 
1o  in  England  as  a  long  haul ;  in  the  United 
States  the  average  haul  of  freight  is  156  miles. 
the  average  passenger  journey  in  the  United 
Stales  is  33  miles;  m  Great  Britain  it  is  prob- 
ably—  accurate  statistics  do  not  exist  —  about 
10  miles. 

A 
the 


twenty-fifth  of  the 


1  of  the  United  Stales, 


rally,  therefore,  whi 
fewer  miles  of  railway  per  square  mile  of  area. 
Great  Britain  has  fewer  miles  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  Roughly,  the  United  Slates  has 
eight  and  one-half  miles  of  railways  per  100 
square  miles  of  area;  Great  Britain  has  over  19 
miles.  But  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  mile  of 
line  for  every  2,000  of  the  population;  in  the 
United  States  a  mile  of  line  for  every  400.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain  and,  therefore,  its 
intercourse,  per  mile  being  so  much  greater,  it 
is  also  natural  that  a  mile  of  railwa}^  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  thing  than  in  the  United  Slates. 
For  every  route  mile  in  the  United  Stales  there 
are  one  and  one-half  miles  of  tra'ck,  while  in 
Great  Britain  there  are  nearly  two  and  one-half 
miles.  In  equipment  the  contrast  is  even 
greater.     With  only  one-tenth  of  the  mileage  of 

■  Ttw  Kaflirar*  and  tk«  Ti 


railways  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  has 
nearly  (wo-fifths  the  number  of  locomotives, 
half  as  many  more  passenger  cars,  and  nearly 
as  many  more  freight  cars,*  Put  another  way, 
a  mile  of  English  railway  represents  an  ex- 
penditure of  almost  as  many  pounds  as  a  mile 
nf  American  railway  represents  dollars ;  a  mile 
of  English  line  earns  gross  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  that  an  Atnerican  mile  earns  and 
earns  net  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  In  Great 
Britain  the  railway  occupies  in  great  measure 
the  place  of  die  street  car  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  is  the  means  by  which  large  sections  of 
the  population  move  daily  to  and  from  their 
work.  And  whereas  the  typical  freight  consign- 
ment in  the  United  Slates  is  a  •straight'  car- 
load of  produce  carried  for  a  long  distance,  the 
typical  consignment  in  Great  Britain  is  a  single 
box.  or  bag,  or  bale,  or  other  package  of  manu- 
factored  articles^  carried  from  one  town  to  an- 
other dosel);  adjacent. 

The  service  required  of  the  railways  by  the 
public  of  the  two  countries  being  so  entirely 
different,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  method  of 


Utnted  States  the  railways  receive  three  cents  per 
mile  on  the  average  for  ever^  passenger,  and  at 
this  rate  find  [tassenger  traffic  barely  profitable. 
In  Great  Britain  the  railways  receive  nardly,  if 
at  all,  more  than  one  cent  a  mile  on  the  average. 
Yet  they  can  make  a  handsome  profit,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  give  a  much  more  frequent 
and  a  faster  service,  with  accommodation  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  in  comfort  The  mainstay 
of  railway  prosperity  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  carriage  of  freight  at  a  rate  of,  roughly, 
four  miles  for  three  cents.  Enghsh  companies 
receipts  average,  it  is  estimated,  not  less  than 
two  cents  for  each  mile.  Yet  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  is  that 
mudi  of  the  freight  traffic  in  Great  Britain  is 
unprofitable,  while  not  a  little  is  done  at  an 
actual  loss  —  for  the  irony  of  fate  has  decreed 
that  England,  with  freight  rates  undoubiediv 
on  the  average  the  highest  in  the  world,  shall 
also  have  certain  rales  undoubtedly  the  lowest 
For  instance,  for  eight  cent?  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  will  bring  from  any  of  its 


don  a  box  of  farm  or  garden  produce  of  a 
gross  weight  of  20  Iba. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  government 
took  over  the  railways  of  the  country.  TTie 
latest  available  statjsiics  (1915)  show  a  total 
of  40,808  miles  of  running' lines,  made  up  of 
23,709  miles  single-track;  13,403  miles  double- 
track;  1,648  miles  three-track;  1,277  miles  four- 
track  and  706  miles  more  than  four-track.  The 
train  miles  run  numbered  273,659,000  passenger, 
156,007,000,  freight  and  666.000  mixed.  Includ- 
ing switching  (shunting)  operations,  a  total  of 
631,239,000  engine  miles  were  recorded  for  the 
year.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried, 
1,591,146.000;    freight    tonnage,   Sffi,201.000. 

Similarity.—  England  and  the  United  States 
are  the  only  great  countries  where  the  railway 
system  has  been  provided  by  practically  unaided 

•  Of  coune  in  Onat  BHtain  the  locomotrm  ind  can  an 
■mailer  and  frwht  lan  only  oiB^Unl  of  tlu  •■■«  of  cluaa 
nf  ihiL  Unitol  il^trt.     Ttw  compariuB  induds  coal  oi* 
itely  owned  (Iwlieved  Jo  be  not  1esi_than  100.000  in 
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private  enterprise,  and  still  remaijis  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  practically  independent  private 
companies.  la  both  countries  the  state  has 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  at  many  points, 
and  an  interesting  essay  might  be  written  coco- 
paring  the  methods  of  government  control 
adapted  in  each  But  here  it  can  only  be  very 
briefly  pointed  out  that  in  both  countries  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  prevailed,  and  such  gov- 
ernmental control  as  existed  took  in  the  main 
a  legislative  and  judicial  form.  Executive  in- 
terference—  which  in  France  descends  to  the 
minutest  details  of  cyery-day  operation  —  is  in 
England  still  of  relatively  small  importance. 
Till  recently,  however,  it  was  safe  to  say  that 
English  railways  were  and  always  had  been 
more  closely  supervised  by  public  authority  than 
the  railways  of  the  United  States.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  Such  scant  powers  of  interference 
as  our  executive  authority,  the  Board  of  Trad& 
possesses  to-day,  it  has  substantially  possessed 
from  the  outset.  And  there  is  not  touch  serious 
public  demand  for  further  interference. 

L&wi  Governing  the  Railway  Srstaaw, — 
According  to  the  English  code  of  railway  law, 
which  toc^  practically  its  present  shape  as  long 
ago  in  1845,  no  company  can  come  into  exist- 
ence, no  new  lice  can  be  constructed,  no  new 
capital  can  be  raised  without  the  authority  of  a 
Special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  lays  down 
in  great  detail  the  constitution  of  the  company, 
the  exact  route  of  the  line  and  its  method  of 
construction,  the  amount  of  the  capital  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  shall  be  applied  Maxi' 
mum  rates  and  fares  for  goods  and  ftassengers 
are  also  prescribed.  The  authorized  railw;^  can- 
not be  opened  for  passenger  tr^c  until  an  iiv- 
speclionby  publicauihorityhas  secured  that  every 
possible  precaution  for  safety  has  been  taken. 
Once  opened,  however,  the  operation  of  the 
company  is  in  the  main  in  its  own  hands.  There 
is,  however,  one  very  Important  point  ^^e^e  the 
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State  interferes.  Whenever  an  accident  happens 
an  expert  t^cial  of  the  Board  of  Trade  holds 
an  exhaustive  inquiry.  He  has  no  power  except 
to  inquire  and  to  recommend.  But  his  report 
is  published,  and  in  normal  cases  the  companies 
are  very  ready  to  fall  in  with  it  If  they  un- 
reasonably fail  or  reelect  to  do  so,  public 
opinion  soon  converts  the  recommendation  into 
a  command.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that 
tinder  this  system  the  English  railways  have 
been  on  the  whole  over  a  long  series  of  years 
the  safest  in  the  world.  Better  proof  could 
hardly  be  sought  of  what  Mr.  Charles  Frauds 
Adams  calls  *The  eventual  supremacy  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion."  On  the  side  of 
commercial  management  such  control  as  exists 
is  in  the  main  judicial.  A  special  court,  the 
Railway  Commission,  exists  to  watch  over  the 
observance  of  the  law  of  undue  preference.  Its 
powers  are,  it  is  true,  seldom  invoked,  but  that 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  real  efficacy.  Further, 
the  same  tribnnal  has  power  to  forbid  the  in- 
crease of  any  existing  rate  for  goods,  and 
does  in  fact  refuse  to  permit  any  such  increase 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  There 
is  no  popular  prejudice  in  England  against 
pooling.     Our  railways    constantly   enter  into 

ris  or,  as  we  call  them,  traffic  agreements, 
some  casics  even  one  company  is  paid  by 
another  a  sum  of  money  annually  on  condition 
it  does  not  compete  for  certain  traffic.  Some- 
times these  agreements  are  specially  sanctioned 


by  Parlianiedt  somotiraes  dtey  are  made  by  the 
campai^es  nnocr  the  gtatnl  powers  and  some- 
^™«  .u_.  ...  .^.iw—t^  i^f  appn>Tal  to  the 
See  Railway  Coksoli- 
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Financtf. —  The  capital  of  each  company  is 
regulated  in  detail  by  Parliament.  It  is  an  al- 
most invariable  rule  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  shall  be  borrowed  money, 
which  you  call  loans  and  we  call  debentures. 
Railway  debentures  are  consequently  among  the 
safest  of  investments  and  sell  at  a  price  only  a 
very  little  below  that  of  consols.  Of  the  share 
capital  usually  from  one-third  to  one-half  is  in 
the  shape  of  non -cumulative  preference  shares 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  intereM.  The  retnainder 
is  ordinary  stock.  But  ordinary  stock  in  Eng- 
land, where  traffic  varies  little  from  year  to 
year,  and  where  railwayi^re  complete  and  fin- 
ished before  they  are  first  opened  for  traffic 
pays  an  almost  unchanging  dividend  from  year 
to  year,  averaging  about  AH  per  cent  .And 
preference  shares  accordingly  are  regarded  as 
practically  nearly  as  safe  as  debentures.  Kail- 
way  stocks  of  all  kinds,  debentures,  preference 
or  ordinary,  were  till  about  17  years  ago  the 
most  favorite  investment  for  the  savings  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Since  the  begimiing  of  this 
century  there  has  been  a  marked  change.  This 
is  partly  due  to  an  external  cause  —  the  in- 
creased value  of  money  in  the  market  — but 
much  more  is  it  due  to  internal  causes.  Con- 
stant pressure  for  lower  rates  and  improved 
service  by  the  public,  constant  demands  for 
higher  wages  are  made  in  England,  as  in  all 
other  countries.  But  there  is  more  than  this. 
For  a  long  period,  while  American  railways 
were  plou^ing  their  earnings  \\^oIesale  into 
the  road  and  Continental  railways  were  forming 
sinldns  funds  or  paying  oil  terminable  annuities, 
English  railways  were  thriftlessly  financed. 
They  divided  up  lo  the  hilt,  formed  no  reserves 
and  charged  every  betterment  to  capital.  Of 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  better.  Property  is  being  unproved  out  of 
income,  reserves  are  growing.  But  meanwhile  the 
shareholders  are  paying,  in  reduced  dividends 
and  still  more  in  reduced  salable  value,  for  the 
financial  errors  of  the  past.  Stocks  of  some  of 
our  great  companies,  which  20  years  ago  stood 
at  or  near  200  can  to-day  be  bought  at  about 
par.  And  yet  meanwhile  the  dividends  will  have 
only  fallen  from  7  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  or 
from  6  per  cent  to  5^  per  cent.  The  former 
price  was  undoubtedly  too  high.  The  present 
price  is  probably  loo  low  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  recovery  seems  overdue. 

The  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  companies 
at  the  end  of  1914  was  £1,334,011,000  ($6,670,- 
055,000),  of  which  about  15  per  cent  represents 
nominal  additions  due  to  consolidation,  conver- 
sion or  division  of  stocks. 

One  other  point  of  contact  between  England 
and  the  United  States  may  be  noted  in  conclu- 
sion. Between  them  they  are  responsible  for 
the  original  invention  of  railways,  and  for  every 
important  improvement  in  railway  methods  and 
practice  that  has  been  introduced  since.  There 
are  some  students  of  railroad  history  who, 
if  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  coBtinental 
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tional  ownership  of  railways,  believe  that  this 
is  no  accident,  but  rather  a  natural  result  of  die 
Anglo-Saxon  habit  of  leaving  to  private  etiter- 
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pKw  the  utmost  freedom,  whkfa  practical  ex- 
ptrience  shows  to  be  coitipatible  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  at  large. 
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27.  THB      ENGLISH      LAND      LAW. 
SonrceB  and   GeUMal   Cbaractnistics. —  The 
law  of  land,  or  'real  estate'  bears  the  traces 
of  the  different  streams  of  influence  that  have 
made  English  history.    I(  derives  its  main  chat^ 
acteristics  rrom  the  feudal  organization  of  so- 
ciety, but  these  characteristics  have  been  super- 
impc«ed   on  other   lysteras,   or  combined  wiA 
other  elements,  which  may  be  o£  early  Ger- 
manic, Celtic,  or  in  some  ioitanccs  even   of 
Roman  origin.    Agwn,  the  land  laws  have  bean 
the  subject  of  frequent  legislation;  in  the  usual 
Engluh  method  particular  evils  have  from  time 
to  time  been  remedied  without  any  lomcal  re- 
castins  of  the  body  of  the  law,  and  wiuiout  the 
removal  of  mere  anomahes  which  could  sot 
rank  as  grievances.    But  the  main  prisd^  of 
the  law  may  still  be  called  feudal. 

The  modern  law  may  be  compared  to  a  chalk 
cUff  in  which  arc  many  fossils;  a  chff  pierced 
by  works  and  tunnels  tor  such  useful  purposes 
as  railways  or  mines,  but  left,  where  modern 
necessities  have  not  interfered,  to  the  slow  de- 
composing action  of  the  elements.  The  chalk 
is  the  feudalized  common  law,  the  fossils  are 
pre-feudal  survival^  such  aa  land  of  "copy- 
hold" tenure,  the  works  and  tunnels  are  Parlia- 
mentaty  statutes  and  the  elements  are  the  forces 


was  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  the 
modem  law  of  real  proper^  is  simple,  but  if  it 
be  tested  by  any  more  severe  standard  it  still 
retains  man^  intricacies  for  which  it  is  easier 
to  find  a  historical  than  a  lo^cal  explanation. 
Land  on  feudal  principles  is  the  subject  of 
tenure  and  not  onnershi)^.  No  man  owns  Eng- 
lish land  uniesd  he  be  fGng  of  England.  Land 
is  always  ^beld  of  some  one  ~  either  the  King, 
or  a  tenant  in  some  degree  of  the  King.  Land 
was  thus  originally  looked  on  rather  as  the 
means  of  fulAlling  a  duty  than  as  so  much  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  comparatively  simple  concep- 
tion of  ownership  was  substituted  the  more 
subtle  idea  of  "estates,"  i.e.,  parts  of  and  interests 
in  ownership.  Some  of  these  interests  were  not 
recognized  in  the  courts  of  common  law  but 
only  in  "equity,"  Le.,  the  extraordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chancellor.  In  lime  the  feudal  idea 
of  tenure  ceased  to  express  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  became  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  aa  absolute  owner. 


But  the  inherited  complications  remained  and 
indeed  grew,  being  constantly  developed  so  as 
to  evade  and  even  coimteract  ParliamentaiT 
statutes  which  landowners  and  the  le^  pro- 
fession viewed  with  disfavor.  In  1632  the 
English  land  law  was  a  vast  metaphysical  system 
requiring  and  developing  great  acutcness  -  of 
intellect  among  practitioners  but  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  3  lay  man. 

The  feudal  theory  of  tenure  gave  to  English 
land  holding  a  certain  social  character  whidi  in 
many  countiv  districts  has  never  been  lost.  To 
this  day  land  in  rural  England  is  looked  on  less 
as  a  means  of  livclihooa  or  source  of  income 
than  as  giving  a  certain  social  status  to  which 
rights  and  obligations  are  attached.  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficulteven  now  to  give  a  better  defi- 
nition according  to  received  ideas  of  the  En^ish 
upper  social  class  than  to  say  that  it  consists 
of  the  owners  of  the  country  estates  of  Elngland. 

The  legal  position  of  the  possessor  of  land 
may  be  considered  in  three  main  aspects ;  his 
relations  to  his  predecessors  and  successors,  in- 
cluding what  ma^  be  called  family  law^i  his 
economic  and  social  relations,  including  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  his  relations  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  including  his  liability  to 
taxation  and  generally  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  State. 

Fvmly  Law;  (I)  Settled  Land.— England 
is  a  country  of  large  properties,  and  most  large 
properties  are,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  'Settled 
Land.*  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  by  the 
terms  of  some  deed  or  will  (called  for  this 
purpose  'a  settlement*)  the  land  is  not  at  the 
disposition  of  a  living  person  to  sell,  mortgage 


the  land  will  pass  to  some  other  person,  gener- 
ally his  eldest  son,  if  he  has  children,  but  if  he 
has  not,  then  to  some  collateral  relative.  With- 
out any  effort  and  without  any  power  of  inter- 
ference on  his  part.  A  'settlement*  of  this 
kind  may  be  looked  on  as  a  temporary  and 
conventional  "entail* ;  it  ori^nates  in  the  vol- 
untary act  of  some  tenant  in  fee  simple  and 
its  duration  is  limited  by  law  to  the  life  or  lives 
of  some  person  or  persons  in  being  when  the 
settlement  is  made  and  a  further  period  of  2! 
years  afterward.  The  practical  effect  of  an 
ordinary  English  settlement  is  to  preserve  the 
land  for  two  or  even  three  generations  to  the 
eldest  living  male  of  the  senior  line  as  head 
of  the  family  to  the  exclusion  of  females  and 
yotmger  sons.  In  mqst  land-holding  families 
as  soon  as  the  person  who  will  succeed  to  the 
land  not  merely  as  a  life  tenant  but  with  abso- 
lute power  of  disposition,  is  next  in  succession 
and  IS  21  years  of  age,  he  joins  with  the  exist- 
ing tenant  for  life  —  usually  his  own  father  — 
to  resettle  the  land  for  another  two  generations. 
Thus  one  settlement  succeeds  another  and  a 
tenant  in  fee  simple  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in  pos- 
session. Provision  is  usually  made  for  a  widow 
of  a  tenant  for  life  by  giving  her  an  annnity 
known  as  a  'jointure.''  and  younger  children 
are  given  comparahvely  small  sums  of  capital 
known  as  'portions"  which  are  made  charges 
the  estate.     The  practice  of  settlement  is 


century.  It  is  thought  by  some  observers  that 
the  practice  now  shows  some  sigiis  of  being 
on  the  wane,  but  no  direct  evidence  is  available ; 
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land.  Its  result  has  been  to  make  each  eldest 
son  in  turn  the  proprietor  of  one  or  more  fam- 
ily estates,  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of  land  into 
many  hands  and  to  keep  for  (he  head  of  a  fam- 
ily' a  social  prestige  and  pre-eminence  amonfc 
both  relations  and  neighbors.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  peerage  or  baronelcy  in  the  family,  the 
land  practically  always  goes  with  the  title.  In 
tact  it  is  not  uncommon  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  title  or  honor  in  the  family  for  the 
settlement  lo  provide  that  any  person  succeed- 
ing who  does  not  already  bear  the  family  name 

—  e.g.,  a  married  daughter,  or  a  daughter's  son 

—  shall  take  the  name  and  armorial  bearings  of 
the  author  of  the  settlement  on  pain  of  exdu- 
sion  from  the  property.  Younger  sons,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  a  boyhood  spent  on  the  family 
property  are  left  with  slender  portions  to  malce 
their  own  careers;  thus  in  their  case  class  dis- 
tinctions tend  to  be  obliterated;  younger  sons 
of  the  tand-holding  class  may  be  found  in  al- 
mosf  every  branch  of  activity,  in  the  navy,  the 
army,  in  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  in 
commerce  and  in  the  learned  professions. 

British  colonial  development  owes  much  to 
the  adventurous  disposition  fostered  by  the  but- 
door  life  and  the  economic  necessities  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  land-holding  classes. 

Formerly  the  main  economic  objection  to 
the  legal  fetters  imposed  on  land-holders  by 
settlements,  was  that  during  a  settlement  the 
land  was  taken  out  of  commerce  as  it  had  no 
proprietor  who  could  sell.  This  difliculty  has 
now  been  removed  as  the  result  of  an  import- 
ant act  of  Pariiament  (The  Settled  Laud  Act 
1832).  Every  English  tenant  for  life  may  now 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  plenipotentiary  a^ent 
for  the  whole  family,  born  and  unborn.  Sub- 
ject to  certain  not  onerous  restrictions,  be  can 
sell  or  lease  for  long  periods  on  the  recognized 
terms  as  he  pleases,  indeed  he  can  do  almost 
anything  which  a  prudent  and  honest  owner 
would  do,  but  always  on  the  terms  that  the 
property  or  the  proceeds  of  sale  are  kept  to  de- 
scend in  due  course  of  settlement.  But  the 
real  fetters  on  an  En^ish  tenant  for  life  are 
not  those  which  the  law  imposes,  but  the  fet- 
ters of  tradition  and  family  sentiment  which  no 
l^al  power  or  ingenuity  can  remove. 

(2)  Laudfl  Not  Settled— Apart  from  this 
liberty  of  terminable  settlement  the  English  law 
does  not  favor  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  a 
landholder.  No  entail  can  by  English  law  be 
created  which  cannot  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
some  persons  unborn  at  the  date  of  its  creation 
attains  21  years  of  age.  In  the  15th  century 
English  lawyers,  more  daring  than  their  Scot- 
tish brethren,  with  pnfclic  feeling  behind  them, 
went  so  far  as  in  stibstance  to  defeat  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Statute  of  Edward  I  (De  Dotiit 
Conditionalibtis,  (A.n.  128S),  by  which  Parlia- 
ment had  sought  to  make  entails  perpetual. 
Where  land  is  not  settled,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  landholder  without  a  will,  the  com- 
mon law  on  feudal  principles  givas  his  land 
to  his  eldest  son;  pre-feudal  customs  are,  how- 
ever, not  left  entirely  without  witnesses ;  in 
parts  of  the  county  of  Kent  the  older  custom  of 
eQual  division,  known  a;  gavel-kind,  still  pre- 
vails, and  in  a  few  ancient  boroughs  under  the 
custom  known  as  "Borough  English'  the  young- 


est son  atone  siKceeds.    But  oises  of  intestac7 
are  not  common  among  the  wealthy  classes. 

Wills. —  A  tenant  in  fee  simple  has.  contrary 
to  feudal  principles,  been  gradually  empowered 
by  successive  acts  of  Faniamcnt,  culminating 
in  the  year  1662,  to  dispose  of  his  land  by  will 
after  his  death  in  the  same  absolute  manner  as 
during  his  life.  He  can  disinherit  totally  or 
partially  all  or  any  of  his  children  and  can  at 
his  pleasure  give  tne  land  to  strangers  or,  since 
the  year  1891,  even  to  charity.  But  the  charity 
as  a  rule  is  bound  to  sell  the  land  and  not  re- 
Landlord  Mit!  Tenant.  (1)  The  Towt*,— 
There  is  a  sharp  contnist  between  the  land  sys- 
tem in  the  towns  and  in  the  country.  In  and 
near  towns  the  proportion  of  settled  to  unsettled 
land  is  probably  smaller  than  in  the  country; 
'  I  the  case  of  settled  land  the  tie  be- 


A  town  landlord  may  often  be  of  inferior  social 
standing  to  his  tenant ;  further,  urban  and  sub- 
urban land  is  often  owned'by  commercial  com- 
panies formed  for  dealings  tn  land.  Bnt  both 
in  town  and  country,  England  is  a  land  of  large 
properties  and  it  is  the  exception  to  find  that 
the  actual  occupier  of  land  is,  in  the  popular 
phrase,  "his  own  landlord.* 

On  all  land  in  or  near  towns,  bdldiitg  is 
usually  done  on  the  lease-hold  system.  By  this 
system  the  land  is  let,  usually  to  a  builder,  for 
a  long  period,  from  80  to  99  ^rs.  The  lessee 
contracts  to  build  and  keep  his  building  in  re- 


bear  all  possible  burdens  connected  with  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  lease  the  land  and  the  build- 
ing on  it  revert  to  the  succcEsors  of  the  original 
landlord.  The  long  lease  thus  granted  may 
usually  be  sold  or  mortgaged  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  lessee,  and  the  buildinc:  itself  is  frequently 
sublet  by  the  lessee  as  landlord  to  the  actual  oc- 
cupant as  tenant,  who  pays  to  the  original  lessee 
or  his  successor  a  full  or  'rack'  rent  for  build- 
ing and  land  together. 

Until  recent  years  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
law  was  to  favor  the  landlord  as  against  the 
tenant,  and  even  now  the  law  can  hardly  be  said 
not  to  lean  in  the  landlord's  favor,  particularly 
in  allowing  him  the  right  of  distress  for  rent. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  contrary  to  the 
general,  principles  of  English  law,  a  landlord 
whose  rent  is  in  arrear  can  without  the  judg- 
ment of  any  court  seize  and  sell  any  chattels  of 
any  person,  whether  his  tenant  or  a  stranger, 
that  he  can  find  on  the  premises,  and  thus  pay 
himself  his  rent.  Recent  legislation  (The  Con- 
veyancing and  Law  of  Property  Act  1881)  has, 
however,  interfered  against  the  landlord,  who, 
whatever  the  terms  of  the  lease,  can  now  no 
longer  forfeit  a  lease  for  a  casual  breach  of 
covenant  not   deliberatdy  persisted  in  by  the 

This  leasehold  system  in  and  near  towns, 
though  freguent,  is  not  by  any  means  universal, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England ;  there,  a 
common  plan  is  to  sell  land  for  building  pur- 
poses out  and  out,  in  consideration  of  a  per- 
petual rent  reserved  to  the  vendor.  FurUier, 
the  simple  plan  of  the  sale  of  building  plots  for 
a  lump  sum  is  probably  growing  in  favor,  par- 
ticularly in  suburban  districts  developed  by 
land  companies.  A  company  of  this  land  has 
no  family  pride  in  the  preservation  of  its  estate, 
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nor  does  it  wish  to  tealize  an  improved  valae 
after  three  generations. 

(2)  Country.— In  the  country  districts  the 
long:  leasehold  system  is  unknown.  The  ordi-  - 
nary  English  farmer  usually  does  not  hoM  a 
lease  for  any  fixed  term  of  years,  but  has 
merely  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  determin- 
able by  12  months'  notice.  As  a  rule  all  the 
farm  tnildings  have  been  supplied  by  the  lard- 
lord.  The  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is  to 
give  the  agricultural  tenant  security  for  the 
value  of  his  improvements,  but  the  old  law, 
which  treats  whatever  is  built  or  planted  on 
land  as  an  accretion  to  the  land,  and  therefore 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  still  governs  to  a 
large  extent  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 

The  tie  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  country 
districts  is,  for  oood  and  for  evil,  not  mefe^ 
economic  The  landlords  are  the  social  mag- 
nates of  the  countryside.  As  unpaid  magis- 
trates  they  have  had  up  till  within  recent  years 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  ordinary  dispen- 
sation of  all  minor  criminal  and  some  civil 
justice.  On  the  other  band,  in  bad  years  they 
are  expected  by  the  common  opinion  of  the 
counti^side  to  allow  and  do  allow  considerable 
reductions  on  the  ajjreed  rent.  A  "good  land- 
lord* is  the  man  wno  is  always  ready  to  aid 
his  tenants  in  sundry  ways.  On  well-managed 
estates,  the  system  works  easily^  The  system, 
however,  is  one  which  for  its  success  depends 
on  the  peculiar ,  social  conditions  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed  in  rural  England,  and  its 
transplantation  to  Ireland,  where  these  condi- 
tions did  not  exist,  had  results  disastrous  for 
both  countries. 

Sportins  Rights,— In  Etigland  the  love  of 

rrt  has  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
landholt^ng  class  throughout  all  history; 
it  is  practically  the  universal  custom  for  a 
landlord  to  reserve  the  iporting  rights  avet 
agricultural  land.  H  he  does  not  exercise  them 
himself,  be  lets  them  to  some  otlier  person. 
Where  sjtorting'  rights  are  reserved  the  tenant 
has  no  right  to  kill  pheasants  or  partridges,  but 
the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880  empowers  the 
tenant  himself,  and  one  other  person  authorized 
by  him  in  writing,  to  shoot  hares  and  rabbits 
on  his  land  whemer  sporting  rights  are  re- 
served or  not,  and  whatever  the  terms  of  the 
tenancy  agreement. 

Land  and  the  State;  Taxation.— The  taxa- 
tion of  land  is  a  question  that  is  complicated 
by  some  historical  anomalies.  (1)  Land  Tax. 
—  The  burden  commonly  known  as  Land  Tax 
represents  historically  the  surviving  portion  of 
a  general  tax  in  the  nature  of  an  income  tax 
imposed   both  on  real  and  personal  estate  in 


the  landholder,  and  charged  on  the  value  of  the 
land  as  in  the  year  1W2.  On  most  urban  land 
the  tax  has  been  redeemed.  The  Finance  Act 
of  19tB-I0  (introduced  in  1909)  effected  a 
revolution  in  land  taxation  and  provided  for 
(1>  Duty  of  20  per  cent  on  unearned  incre- 
ment accruing  from  land ;  02)  reversion 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  value  of  benefit  accruing 
to  a  lessor  on  determination  of  any  lease  of 
land ;  (3)  an  'undeveloped  land"  duty  of  a  half- 
penny oer  I  on  site  value  of  land  not  built  on  or 
used  for  any  industry  other  than  agriculture 
(payable  by  owner) ;  (4)  mineral  rights  duly  of 


5  per  cent  on  rental  value  of  rights  to  work 
minerals  and  all  mineral  wayleaves.  (2)  /tt- 
come  Tax. —  Incomes  derived  from  land,  i.e., 
the  net  rent  of  land,  are  liaUe  to  income  tax 
equally  with  incomes  derived  from  other 
sources.  (3)  Death  Duties.—  Before  1894  land 
escaped  the  greater  part  of  the  death  duties 
imposed  on  personal  property,  but  since  the 
Finance  Act  of  that  year  all  species  of  prop- 
erty are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality.  (4> 
Local  TaxatioH.~^Oa  the  other  hand  a  man's 
liability  to  local,  as  distinct  from  imperial, 
taxation  is  estimated  by  the  value  of  the  real 
property  (i.e.,  land  and  buildings)  which  he 
occupies,  no  account  (in  spite  of  some  earlier 
statutory    provisions    to    the    contrary)     being 


respect  of  the  capital  value  of  land,  or  of  land 
whKh  is  not  occupied,  however  high  may  be  its 
value.  As  a  war  measure  the  Budget  for  1918- 
19  introduced  a  considerable  increase  in  both 
direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

Other  Rights  of  the  Statcr-The   feudal 

Einciple  of  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the 
ne  has  produced  little  or  no  ettect  in  (riving 
to  the  state  which  the  King  personifies,  rights 
over  English  land.  The  mooent  state  has  prac- 
tically no  mineral  rights.  The  predous  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  which  for  commercial  pur- 
poses are  practically  not  found  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, are  in  law  crown  property  and  can  only 
be  worked  under  license  from  the  crown.  But 
all  other  minerals  belong  to  the  tenant  in  fee 
simple  of  the  soil  who  leases  or  works  them 
for  his  own  private  benefit  The  crown  lands 
in  England  are  small  in  extent ;  ownership  by 
local  authorities  is  still  in  its  infancy,  lliere 
is  no  prairie  land  to  grant  to  railway  pioneers 
or  new  settlers.  When  land  is  wanted  for  Uie 
purpose  of  some  undertaking  of  a  public  nature 
—  such  as  a  railway,  waterworks  or  the  site  of 
a  post  office  — it  has,  as  a  rule,  to  be  purchased 
by  the  company,  or  authority  concerned,  under 
statutory  machinery,  by  which  the  fair  value  of 
the  land  has  to  be  paid,  plus  10  per  cent  com- 
pensation for  compulsory  sale.  In  the  year 
1887  the  principle  of  compulsory  acquisition 
was,  subject  to  many  safeguards,  e»ended  to. 
the  acquisition  by  a  local  authority  of  land  to 
be  let  in  very  small  quantities,  called  allotments, 
to  agricultural  laborers  or  others  for  culti- 
vation. The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  a  loan  by  the 
state  to  a  tenant  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
holding  from  his  'landlord,  and  agreed  wi^ 
him  as  to  the  price.  It  did  not  directly  involve 
either  public  ownership  or  compulsory  ac- 
quisition. 

Transfer.^  In  recent  years  several  attempts, 
culminating  in  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1W7, 
have  been  made  to  induce  English  landholders 
to  abandon  the  present  system  of  private  trans- 
fer of  land  for  a  system  based  on  a  Land 
Registry.  Under  the  present  system  whenever 
(and  is  sold  or  mortgaged,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  to  satisfy  himself 
as-  to  the  title  by  going  into  all  dealings  with 
the  land  for  a  period  which  may  be  as  long  as 
40  years.  This  is  an  expensive  process,  but  it 
has  been  endeared  by  centuries  of  experience 
lo   English  landholders  -and  ' lawyers.  •  At'the 
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present  time,  a  public  Land  Registry  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  system  only  tn  London. 
The  principle  of  the  new  system  is  to  enter  the 
name  of  the  propcieior  of  (or  rather  the  per- 
son entitled  to  sell)  every  piece  of  land  on  a 
register  and  to  make  land  Iruiafeiable  by  the 
person  re^stcred  by  means  of  a  fresh  entry 
on  the  registn'  "-■''■ 
the  funds.     Tf  . 

rest  of  the  country  is  a  question  of  time;  but  m 
legal  matters  time  moves  slowly. 

Tr«nd  of  the  Law.— Recent  developments 
of  the  law  have  in  nearly  all  cases  tended  to  re- 
Strict  the  freedom  of  the  individuals  in  relation 
to  land.  Neither  in  town  nor  countiy  are  land- 
lord and  tenant  allowed  to  make  what  bargain 
they  choose;  it  is  assumed  that  the  economic 
inferiority    of    the    tenant    places    him    at    too 

Eeat  a  disadvantage  for  it  to  be  possible  for 
n  to  make  a  contract  fair  to  himself,  aud  so 
beneficial  to  the  community.  Men  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  settle  their  land  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  unsalable,  and  the  community  has 
asserted  the  righl  to  dispossess  the  individual, 
not  only  for  definite  works  of  a  public  nature, 
but  in  order  to  provide  its  poorer  members  with 
an  interest  in  the  land.  It  has  also  compelled 
land  owners  in  the  Metropolis  to  abandon  the 
old  system  of  private  conveyance  and  mortgage 
for  a  system  which  is  in  a  sense  public  as  it 
is  worked  by  public  officials,  and  which  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  reversion  to  the 
old  method  of  public  transfer.  The  same  sys* 
tem  will  also  in  time  form  a  new  and  more 
accurate  'Domesday  Book' — a  purpose  which 
the  provision  for  a  complete  valuation  of  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom  as  at  30  April  1909, 
under  the  Finance  Act  of  1909-10,  was  designed 
to  effect.  Finally,  modem  legislation  has  put 
an  end  to  the  former  advantage  of  land  in 
respect  of  taxation  and  so  claimed  a  larger 
share  in  real  property  directly  for  the  state. 
The  simplification  Of  the  land  laws  may  be  said 
to  be  one  aspect  of  this  change;  intricacy  and 
subtlety  of  phrase  and  interpretation  may  be 
tolerated  by  a  private  owner  as  the  price  of  th« 
Ubeny  of  complicated  dispositions  and  of 
secrecy,  but  these  niceties  are  inconsistent  with 
the  uniforinity  which  must  accompany  public 
control. 
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28.  AGRICULTURE.— THE  18TH  CEN- 
TURY. Between  1700  and  1815  English  agri- 
culture changed  its  whole  character.  England 
became  a  great  wheat  exporting  country  and 
continued  so  up  to  1773.  Great  agricultural 
improvements  were  carried  through,  stock 
breeding  became  scientifiCi  waste  land  was 
broken  up,  large  portions  of  the  fens  were 
drained  big  farms  with  enterprising  up-to-date 
farmers  became  the  object  of  every  landlord 
and  the  agricultural  system  which  had  come 
down  from  Anglo-Saxon  days,  and  which  still 
prevailed  over  large  parts  of  England  was 
given  up.  English  farming  became  intensive  in 
character  instead  of  mainly  extensive.  The 
social  effects  of  the  change  involved  the  disap- 
pearance or  degradation  of  the  landowiuM 
peasantry  or  yeoman  class.  On  the  other  hand 
It  was  only  ty  means  of  the  great  increase  in 
agricultural  produce  that  England  was  not 
starved  into  submission  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  changes  in  agriculture  of  that  cen- 
tury meant  ultimately  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  national  independence. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  English  polic} 
had  been  for  centuries  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  A  sufficient  food  supply  raised, >l 
home  deprived  the  enemy  of  ine  power  of 
cutting  aS  supplies  from  abroad  Moreover 
agriculture  was  considered  the  best  breeding 
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zrouad  of  good  soldiers.    Wheat  also  was  an 

excellent  commodity  for  ships  to  carry,  and  the 
encoura^ment  of  com  export  formed  part  of 
the  Navigation  policy  of  the  realm.  The  great 
attention  bestowed  by  successive  governments 
upon  agriculture  was  the  most  original  part  of 
English  policy.  Her  seamanship  she  copied 
from  Holland  her  industrial  protection  from 
France ;  but  while  every  other  country  aimed  at 
preventing  Ibe  export  of  com  so  as  to  have  a 
sufficient  food  supply,  England  deliberately 
stimulated  export  believing  tnat  thereby  farm- 
ing would  be  best  encouraged. 

Tins  policy  reached  its  most  complete  ex- 
pression in  the  Corn  Bounty  Act  (1  Wm.  and 
Maty.  ol2)  of  16S9,  by  which,  when  the  price 
of  wheat  was  at  or  below  48  shillings  (and  pro- 
protionately  for  other  grains)  a  bounty  was 
given  on  export. 

The  result  of  this  law  was  to  attract  capital 
into  farming.  Men  who  sunk  money  in  im- 
provements were  assured  of  a  price  which 
should  not  fa!l_bclow  48  shillings  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  certainty  a  great  agricultural 
revolution  began.  There  grew  up  gradually  a 
class  of  capitalist  farmers  and  ^spirited  land- 
lords' who  were  willing  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments. The  result  was  that  by  1770  England 
not  only  produced  food  for  a  population  that 
had  doubled  itself,  but  was  tne  granaiy  of 
Europe. 

One  of  the  great  improvements  of  the  18th 
century  was,  for  example,  the  manuring  of 
land,  by  which  Arthur  Young  calculated  that 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  waste 
were  turned  imo  gardens.  A  revolution  in  fod- 
der was  broudil  about  by  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  clover,  while  careful  attention  to 
grass  seeds  resulted  in  good  hay  on  which  cattle 
could  be  kept  in  condition  in  winter.  Previous 
to  the  introduction  of  winter  roots  the  majority 
o£  the  beasts  had  to  be  killed  in  the  autumn  and 
salted  down,  while  the  remainder  declined  in 
weight  through  sheer  starvation.  This  annual 
loss  was  now  averted  and  a  supply  of  fresh 
meal  secured  all  the  year  around. 

It  therefore  became  worth  while  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  animals  themselves.  Bakewell 
of  Dishley  and  Coke  of  Holkham  wrought  a 
revolution  in  English  life  with  their  Leicester 
and  Southdown  sheep  and  Devon  cattle.  Ani- 
mals were  now  raised  primarily  for  food  instead 
of  for  their  wool  or  hides,  they  were  ready  for 
the  market  sooner  and  the  average  size  of 
cattle  increased  considerably.  Thus  a  larger 
food  supply  was  secured,  and  the  great  stock- 
breeders wrought  a  change  the  effects  of  which 
were  as  far  reaching  as  those  of  Watt  and  Ark- 
wrif^t. 

Before  however  this  scientific  farming  could 
become  general  it  had  to  become  known.  Roads 
were  undeveloped,  people  in  one  county  could 
not  know  what  was  passing  in  another,  there 
was  no  agricultural  newspaper  —  no  machinery 
to  make  this  knowledge  common  iiroperty. 
Moreover  with  the  inherent  conservatism  of  the 
agricultural  class  it  needs  something  more  than 
mere  Imowledge  to  make  a  farmer  change  his 
ways. 

The  necessary  diffusion  of  information  was 
carried  out  largely  by  Arthur  Young  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  while  the  stimittus  of  the 
great  wars  and  the  shortage  in  the  food  supply 
provided  a  powerful  incentive  for  improvement 


by  means  of  high  prices.  Moreover,  the  ecowtfa 
of  the  iron  and  coal  trade  had  lea  to  the  cut- 
ting of  canals,  and  internal  communications  of 
all  kinds  were  improved.  People  could  get 
about ;  great  towns  began  to  grow  up,  provid- 
ing an  ever  increasing  market  for  food  stuffs. 
It  therefore  became  more  and  more  worth  while 
to  effect  improvements,  and  scientific  agriculture 
became  a  patriotic   hobby.    The   King  himself 


put  a  spirit  of  emulation  into  farmers. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  betterment  lay  how- 
ever in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  land  was 
owned  by  small  farmers  who  simply  had  not  the 
capital  to  get  good  stock,  implements,  seeds  and 
manures.  Moreover,  the  system  of  farming 
among  the  peasantry  was  that  of  farming  in 
strips,  each  man  having  about  ihiny  strips  of 
land  but  no  two  lying  together,  "niese  strips 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  turf  halts, 
and  after  the  hay  and  corn  harvest  had  been 
gathered  all  the  animals  were  turned  indis- 
criminately over  the  open  fields.  The  system 
was  most  wasteful.  It  was  quite  impossible  to 
adopt  improved  methods  of  cultivation  on  halt 
acre  strips.  No  winter  crops  could  be  grown 
because  the  cattle  ranged  all  over  the  fields 
from  September  to  February.  No  improvements 
in  breed  could  be  carried  out  when  good  cattle 
were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  mangy 
village  herds  with  their  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
K'o  drainage  could  be  attempted  since  the  out- 
fall would  be  on  some  neighbor's  strip.  The 
loss  of  time  involved  in  going  from  piece  to 

fiece,  and  in  carting  little  hits  of  hay  and  corn 
rom  different  places,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  o£  numerous  footpaths  and  the  endless 
disputes  over  real  or  fancied  encroachments, 
made  the  system  one  which  in  the  interest  of 
good  farming  it  was  highly  desirable  to  displace. 
It  was  established  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  tenants  lived  comfortably  on  enclosed  land 
rented  at  10s.  6d.  ($2.62)  an  acre  who  had 
starved  on  open  farms  at  2s.  6d.  (62  cents)  an 
acre  and  that  enclosed  land  at  20s.  ($5)  an 
acre  was  cheaper  than  open  land  at  8s.  ($2). 

The  famine  years  of  1795,  1800  and  1801 
made  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  a  pressing 
national  question.    Enclosures  were  pushed  f" 


apidly,  partly  by  the  agreement  of  the  par 
concerned,  but  mainly  by  private  Acts  of  I 
liament.     The  general  result  was  thatthe  s 


Between  1770  and  1799,  1,375  enclosure  bills 
were  passed,  between  1800  and  1819,  1,700. 
Altogether  it  has  been  calculated  that  over 
2,500,000  acres  were  affected  by  the  acts  prior 
to  1801. 

The  result  meant  belter  fanning,  but  it  also 


distributing  the  lands,  the  legal  expenses  of 
getting  a  private  act,  the  cost  of  hedging  the 
new  farm,  all  bore  hardly  on  the  yeoman.  Even 
when  he  had  survived  the  actual  enclosure  he 
found  it  hopeless  to  compete  with  the  capitalist 
fanner.  The  stuff  he  c.ould  raise  would  not 
bring  a  remunerative  price  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  large  producers.  He  was  moreover 
hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  the  bye  employments  of 
spinning  and  weaving   which  were   tending  to 
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become    more    and    more    factory    industries. 

Many  of  the  yeomen  sold  their  little  farms  to 
large  landowners  who  were  only  too  anxious  to 
throw  them  together  into  hig  ones  in  order  to 
realize  the  high  prices  during  the  war  period. 
Moreover  the  new  men  who  were  maWnK  their 
money  in  cotton  were  glad  to  buy  land  for  the 
sake  of  social  position.  With  an  increasing 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

frospect  of  a  good  sale  on  the  other  ihe  small 
armers  sold  their  holdings  and  disappeared. 
Those  that  held  on  were  so  hard  hit  by  the  great 
depression  in  agriculture  after  181S  that  they 
too  were  forced  to  succumb.  Hence  England 
between  1770-1815  became  predominantly  the 
land  of  the  capitalist  fanner. 

The  laborers,  too,  suffered  considerably, 
since  when  the  land  was  enclosed  they  lost  many 
little  perquisites  such  as  turning  out  a  cow 
on  the  waste  or  gathering  fuel.  But  more  im- 
t>ortant  than  all  was  the  fact  that  the  laborer 
lost  the  chance  of  rising  in  the  world.  The 
small  farmer  had  ceased  practlcaily  to  exist  and 
the  laborers  never  could  hope  to  get  together 
capital  enough  to  take  a  big  farm. 

But  without  the  improvements  of  those  years 
England  could  not  have  held  out  against 
Napoleon.  She  would  simply  have  surrendered 
from  famine  when  the  Baltic  corn  was  cut  off. 

The  stimulus  of  the  Corn  Bounty  Act  started 
the  agricultural  revolution ;  the  great  wars  com- 
pleted it.  The  result  was  an  enormous  advance 
in  fanning  but  great  social  distress;  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  peasant  proprietor,  but  the  ultimate 
safety  of  England. 
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29.  AGRICULTURE  SINCE  THE  ISTH 
CENTURY.  HistoiT.— The  close  of  the 
I8th  century  saw  the  English  system  of 
farming  fully  established,  with  its  charac- 
teri.<itic  division  of  the  landed  interest  into 
the  three  classes  of  landlord  capitalists,  ten- 
ant farmers,  and  laborers.  Agricultural  im- 
provement had  indeed  made  great  strides  dur- 
ing the  18th  century,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 


farms  had  already  been  accomplished,  but  it ' 
the  high  prices  for  food,  prevailing  at  a  time 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  a  manufacturing 
population  comcided  with  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
which  finally  swept  away  the  village- community 
Style  of  farming  and  replaced  it  by  the  large 


tenant  holdings  as  Vnown  to-day.  The  old  sys- 
tem, while  it  supported  a  ^ood  many  poor  men 
on  the  land,  was  a  very  inefficieni  method  of 
feeding  the  nation.  The  first  condition  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  land,  and  the  most  economical  way 
of  doing  it  has  proved  to  be  to  allow  the  land- 
lord to  use  his  money  on  the  permanent  amelior- 
ation of  his  property,  leaving  the  whole  of  Ihe 
tenant's  resources  free  to  be  employed  in  bis 
business  of  farming.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tenant's  capital 
is  kept  in  a  liquid  condition ;  he  becomes  a  man- 
ufacturer of  meal  and  com,  who  hires  land  and 
buildings  as  tools  in  his  business.  The  develop- 
rnent  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock  and  supe- 
rior strains  of  crops  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  tenant  farmers  with 
both  the  means  and  the  tentperament  to  specu- 
late in  the  development  of  their  industry.  The 
system  has  of  course  its  drawbacks;  it  demands 
that  the  landlord  should  possess  capital  and 
some  understanding  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion ;  it  lacks  flexibility  when  a  ^reat  economic 
change  takes  place  like  the  fall  in  prices  after 
1876;  it  encourages  too  conservative  a  style  of 
farming,  for  it  checks  the  initiative  of  tenants 
by  giving  small  security  that  they  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
farm  due  to  their  improvements.  Its  intense 
individuality,  from  which  so  much  has  been 
gained  in  the  past,  becomes  a  drawback  now 
that  the  farmers  of  a  country  are  no  longer 
competing  with  one  another,  but  have  to  he 
organized  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  world. 

The  agricultural  history  of  the  19th  century 
in  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  four 
epochs,  beginning  with  the  period  of  inflated 
war  prices  which  lasted  up  lo  1816,  during  which 
time  the  great  work  of  enclosing  the  c(»nmon 
lands  and  forming  large  farms  was  practically 
completed.  This  was  also  a  period  of  great  ac- 
tivity in  the  improvement  of  farming;  the  foun- 
dations of  most  of  the  British  breeds  of  live 
Slock  were  then  laid;  machineiy  began  to  be 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
wastes,  practically  the  creation  of  good  arable 
soil  out  of  barren  sands  and  intractable  clayj, 
proceeded  with  vigor.  The  value  of  marl  on 
the  light  sands,  and  of  chalk  and  lime  upon  the 
clays  had  long  been  known,  but  at  this  time  such 
ameliorations  were  being  carried  out  wholesale 
and  with  a  thoroughness  of  which  the  British 
iarmer  is  still  reaping  the  benefit.  There  fol- 
iowed  a  period  of  20  years  of  unexampled  de- 
pression when  the  great  break  in  prices,  conse- 
quent on  the  end  ofthe  war,  was  aggravated  l^ 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons.  Little  by  little  this 
depression  was  removed  as  the  obligations  in- 
curred during  Ihe  lime  of  inflation  became  void, 
as  the  weaker  farmers  and  small  holders  became 
squeezed  out,  and  particularly  as  the  consuming 
population  in  the  manufacturing  towns  grew  in 
number  and  wealth.  The  40  years  from  1836  to 
1876  may  be  described  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
British  farmir^.  The  making  of  the  soil  by 
marlinR,  claying,  chalking,  etc,  went  on  apace; 
something  like  3,000,000  acres  were  tile-drained 
in  England  alone  between  1830  and  1870;  simul- 
taneously also  science  and  the  industries  put 
at  the  service  of  the  farmer  nearly  all  the  mod- 
em ran^e  of  fertiliicrs  and  feeding  stuffs  — 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphates  and  the  m1 
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cakes.  The  modem  breeds  of  live  stock  became 
clearly  defined,  and  had  their  herd  and  flock 
books  established  during  this  period,  and 
amongst  the  best  practitioners  fanning  became 
a  fine  art  attaining  the  polish  characteristic  of 
a  well-kept  garden.  Rents  rose  steadily  with 
(he  competition  for  farms  among  not  only  the 
fanning  classes  but  also  the  tradespeople  of  the 
country  towns,  who  saw  in  agriculture  the  road 
to  wealth  and  an  easy  lite;  indeed,  on  the  great 
estates  where  the  tradition  was  against  rack- 
renting  the  sound  farmers  were  realising  very 
considerable  fortunes. 

The  crowning  period  of  tfiis  prosperity"  was 
the  dme  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 
By  1875  the  degression  wa?  beginning  to  malce 
itself  felt.  Freights  were  low  and  foreign  im- 
ports, especially  American,  of  grain,  wool, 
cheese  and  butter  were  beginning  to  grow  rap- 
idly. A  run  of  bad  harvests  had  also  set  in, 
culminating  in  the  black  year  of  1879,  when  the 
lowest  cereal  yields  on  record,  due  to  continu- 
ous wet  weather,  coincided  with  an  enormous 
crop  and  corresponding  importations  from  .the 
United  States.  From  this  time  the  yield  of 
corn  in  England  ceased  to  rule  its  price,  which 
has  in  the  main  been  set  in  Chicago.  The  great 
change  that  then  came  over  agriculture  woald 
have  been  less  fatal  had  its  permanent  char- 
acter been  recogniied  earlier;  as  it  was,  on 
very  many  estates  rents  were  not  lowered  rapidly 
enough,  with  the  resuH  that  the  old  tenants 
were  ruined  and  new  ones  could  only  be  at- 
tracted by  comparatively  enormous  reductions. 
Up  till  1894  the  ^oom  was  unrelieved,  the 
pnces  of  com  and  wool  dropped  year  by  year, 
although  wages  were  rising,  nor  were  there 
any  new  factors  in  sight  which  promised  a 
change  for  the  better. 

It  was  the  arable  land  farmers  who  suffered 
the  most,  particularly  the  cultivators  of  heavy 
land  in  the  eastern  counties  and  the  midlands, 
where  the  land  was  expensive  to  work  and 
only  proRlable  when  wheat  and  beans  made  a 
good  price.  This  land  gradually  got  laid  down 
to  grass;  much  of  it  went  wholly  out  of  cultiva- 
tion for  a  time  and  was  only  reclaimed  again 
as  grass  land  by  a  new  race  of  farmers  who 
got  it  almost  rent  free.  The  western  side  of 
the  country,  which  had  always  been  in  the  main 
devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  and  where  rents 
had  never  been  excessive,  suffered  compara- 
tively little,  nor  did  the  highly  farmed  Lothians 
show  the  same  fall  in  rents  as  the  arable  lands 
farther  south. 

Since  1894  the  drop  in  prices  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  an  upward  turn  has  manifested  it- 
self  for  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  farmer, 
meat  only  excepted.  At  the  same  time,  a  new 
race  of  farmers  had  grown  up,  who  discovered 
methods  and  openings  by  which  a  living  may 
still  be  made  out  of  the  land.  But  though  the 
agricultural  situation  may  now  be  said  to  be 
comparatively  stable  and  even  improving,  it  ts 
still  full  of  difficulties.  The  British  farmer  is 
now  competing  with  every  country  that  has  any 
agricultural  produce  to  sell ;  the  British  market 
is  the  one  open  market  of  the  world,  and  the 
price  of  any  commodity  is  fixed  by  whichever 
country  has  a  great  surplus  crop  m  that  y,ear. 
The  proximity  of  the  town,  while  it  creates  a 
market  for  certain  products,  also  increases  the 
farmer's  expenses;  in  the  end  the  manufacture 


ing  industries  set  the  standard  of  wages  and 
draw  off  the  energetic  and  the  able  among  the 
laborers.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  has  to 
conform  to  the  urban  standard  of  life|  be  has 
to  pay  for  roads,  sanitation  and  education  of  a 
style  unknown  to  his  competitors  in  a  primitive 
country.  Again,  as  a  capitalist,  he  expects  a 
return  for  the  money  he  has  invested  in  his 
business,  whereas  his  competitors  are,  in  most 
cases,  content  if  they  extract  a  living  out  of 
their  labor,  without  taking  into  account  the 
capital  thn  have  accumulated  on  their  small 
holdings.  Even  the  proximity  to  the  great  pop- 
ulation, which  ought  to  be  the  saving  factor;  is 
nullified  by  high  internal  railway  rates,  which 
compare  unfavorably  with  the  assisted  freights 
of  most  competing  countries. 

During  the  period  we  have  under  review 
the  British  tenant  farmer  may  be  credited  with 
two  characteristic  steps  forward;  the  perfect- 
ing of  a  system  of  high  farming  and  the  fixing 
and  improvement  of  a  number  of  races  of  live 
Stock.  As  regards  the  first  matter  —  high  fatTQ- 
ing  —  three  contributing  factors  may  be  noticed. 
Owing  to  the  changeable  climate  and  the  diver- 
sity ot  the  soils  the  preparation  ol  the  land  for 
crops  has  always  required  some  nicety  in  man- 
agement, and  the  British  farmer  in  virtue  of 
his  long  experience  became  something  of  an 
artist  in  the  treatment  of  his  soil.  And  though 
since  prices  have  fallen  some  of  his  practices 
are  no  longer  very  remunerative,  however  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  the 
•best*  even  if  not  the  most  paying  crop,  y^ct 
British  farmers  are  still  in  the  main  more  skil- 
ful than  those  in  any  other  country,  as  far  as 
the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil  goes.  Sec- 
ondly, the  British  farmer  early  learnt  the  value 
of  a  good  rotation  of  crops,  which  should  not 
only  provide  something  to  sell,  but  which  would 
also  furnish  a  continual  supply  of  food  for  his 
stock.  The  British  farmer  was  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  which  artificial  ma- 
nures put  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  early  exporta- 
tions  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  bones,  etc.; 
were  in  the  main  to  the  United  Kingdom :  Lie- 
big  even  denounced  England  in  no  measured 
terms  for  her  greed  and  wastefulness  in  draw- 
ing bones  from  all  other  civilized  countries,  and 
then  souandering  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  ob- 
tained by  letting  her  sewage  run  into  the  sea. 
With  the  more  intensive  farming,  due  to  better 
cultivation  and^  the  addition  of  manures,  came 
improvements  in  the  varieties  of  seed  sown, 
mode  of  process  taken  up  with  great  cneray 
both  by  individuals  and  certain  firms  of  see(B- 
men.  Though  the  results  are  not  so  note- 
worthy as  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  yet  most 
of  the  heavier  yielding  varieties,  both  of  corn 
and  of  green  crops,  are  of  British  origin,  e.g., 
the  'Squarehead"  wheats,  the  'Chevalier*  t],;pe 
of  barley,  the  "drumhead"  cabbage,  all  of  which 
are  widely  spread  over  the  world. 

The  final  report  on  the  Census  of  Produc- 
tion (1913)  estimated  the  agricultural  output 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  value  of  flSS.SOO.OOO, 
employing  about  1,840,000  persons.  The  agri- 
cultural  output  of  Ireland  was  valued  at  £4S,- 
574,000,  and  number  of  persons  employed,  about 
^000. 

Live  Stoclc. —  Bui  the  special  excellence  of 
the  British  farmer  has  been  his  success  la 
improving  and   fixing  certain   breeds   of   live 
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stock,  which  have  now  become  the  standard 
breeds  all  the  world  over.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  I8th  century  there  were  a  number  of 
types  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  found  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  British  Isles,  as  in 
any  other  old  farming  country;  but  these  types 
were  ill-defined  and  there  was  no  commgn  or 
conscious  action  toward  fixing  them  in  any  de- 
■  sirable  direction.  Robert  Bakewell,  of  DJshley 
(1725-1795),  working  on  Leicester  sheep  and 
Longhom  cattle,  first  showed  how  a  breed  could 
be  improved  and  fixed.  Bakewell  aimed  at  an 
animal  which  would  mature  earlier  and  would 

St  on  its  increase  in  the  most  profitable  places. 
Trying  a  type  in  his  mind,  he  selected  a  num- 
ber of  animals  approximating  to  his  ideal  and 
bred  only  from  them ;  then  by  a  period  of  close 
inbreeding  among  such  of  the  progeny  as  con- 
formed to  the  type,  h*c  was  able  both  to  ad- 
vance rapidly  in  the  desired  direction  and  also 
to  eliminate  a  good  deal  of  the  tendency  to  fall 
back  toward  the  old  unimproved  class  of  ani- 
mal. At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  this 
close  inbreeding  resulted  in  sires  which  had 
great  power  of  stamping  their  character  on  their 


are  nowadays  few  breeds  of  sheep  in  exist- 
ence who  do  not  possess  a  strain  of  Leicester 
blood  in  them.  Bakewell's  Longhoms  have 
not  had  a  like  success,  but  the  same  principles 
were  applied  to  the  native  cattle  of  Teesi£i!e, 
the  Durhams  or  "Shorthorns"  by  the  brothers 
Colling,  who  died  in  1820  and  1S36,  respectively. 
Their  work,  continued  by  the  Booths  and  by 
Bates,  resulted  in  the  modem  Shorthorns,  tlie 
typical  beef -producing  cattle  of  the  world,  with 
which,  in  the  main,  all  the  newer  countries  have 
been  stocked. 

The  same  progress  was  applied  to  other 
local  breeds  of^  cattle;  the  Herefords  and  the 
Devons  in  England,  and  the  Aberdeen  Angus 
in  Scotland,  have  in  the  same  way  attained 
to  far  more  than  a  local  reputation,  as  also 
have  several  of  the  breeds  of  shef^,  like  the 
Southdowns  or  the  Lincolns.  Notwithstanding 
the  existence  in  all  old-settled  countries  of  in- 
digenous races,  stock  of  British  breeds  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
either  kept  pure  or  more  generally  used  for 
grading  up  the  local  type ;  while  in  the  newer 
countries,  which  have  iiecomc  the  great  food 
producers  of  the  world,  none  but  breeds  of 
British  origin  are  to  be  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Frisian  or  Hoi  stein  cattle,  the 
Merino  sheep  and  the  Percheron  horse.  Also, 
the  United  Kingdom  remains  .the  ^reat  foun- 
tain from  which  these  countries  find  it  necessary 
to  replenish  their  breeding  stock,  so  that  the 
production  of  pedigree  animals  of  high  quality 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  items 
in  British  farming.  In  1916  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom  2.100,000  horses,  12.412.596 
cattle,  28,770,692  sheep,  and  3.604,620  pigs. 

Agricultural  DistrictB.—  Farming  has  now 
become  a  highly  specialized  business,  showing 
great  adaptation  to  the  diversities  of  !ioil,  cli- 
mate and  markets  in  the  British  Islands.  Be- 
S'nning  with  the  southeastern  counties;  Kent, 
jssex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire  form  a  fairly 
defined  area,  possessing  in  general  a  warm  and 


dry  cUmate.  Here,  but  particularly  in  Kent, 
may    be    found    the    greatest    development   of  ' 

market-gardening;   frukt  growing,   hop  ciiltiva-  I 

tion.  and  other  similar  highly  intensive   forms  | 

of  farming.    As  far  as  regards  the  production  ( 

of  very  early  crops  this  district  cannot  compete  I 

with  the  Channel  Islands  or  Cornwall,  but  as 
main  crops  the  standard  green  vegetables  arc 
grown  in  ^reat  breadths.  This  district  is  also 
noted  for  its  hardy  fruit  growing;  near  South- 
ampton on  one  hand  and  later  in  North  Kent 
the  greater  part  of  the  strawberries  for  London 
are  produced.     The  best  cherries  have  lonf:  been  i 

a  swcial  feature  of  East  Kent,  which  country 
is  also  the  largest  producer  of  plums,  apples, 
currants,  and  nuts..  East  Kent  ^ows  without 
doubt  the  best  kept  orchards  in  the  country. 
Hop  cultivation  is  also  another  leading  feature 
of  this  district;  no  other  farming  industry  is 
carried  on  so  intensively  or  spends  more  on 
labor  during-  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  best 
of  the  hops  mardi  with  the  fruit  in  East  and 
Mid  Kent,  but  Sussex  b  also  a  large  grower, 
as  also  is  a  belt  of  rich  land  stretchine  from 
Farnham  in  Surrey  as  far  as  Petersfield  in 
Hampshire.  The  district  under  review  has 
not   perhaps    the   same   reputation   for   general  , 

farming  as  it  has  for  fruit  and  hops;  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  several  distinct  and  valuable 
races  of  stock.  The  Southdown  sheep  are  na- 
tives of  the  open  chalk  downs  of  Sussex; 
small,  fine-wooled,  and  models  of  symmetry, 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  improving 
the  mutton  of  other  breeds  and  form  a  great 
element  in  the  foundation  of  such  breeds  as 
the  Hampshire  and  Oxford  Downs,  the  Shrop- 
shires  and  the  Suflolks.    Kent  possesses  in  the  i 

'Romney  Marsh"  sheep  one  of  the  older  breeds 
of  the  country;  big,  nardy,  and  long-wooled, 
which  have  lately  proved  valuable  for.  cross- 
breeding in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hamp- 
shire Downs  constitute  a  large  framed,  rapidly- 
f [rowing  breed  that  has  been  formed  from  a 
ocal  coarse  sheep  by  crossing  with  the  South- 
down. It  exists  in  large  numbers  on  the  li^ht 
arable  lands  of  the  great  chalk  area  of  which 
Hampshire  forms  the  centre.  Sussex  also  pos- 
sesses a  local  breed  of  cattle;  a  horned,  all-red, 
typically  beef -producing  breed,  which  has  not 
spread  greatly  beyond  its  proper  borders. 
Hampshire  passes  insensibly  into  the  West 
Country  — Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall  —  a  typical  stock  district,  showing 
less  and  Jess  arable  land  toward  the  west. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  dairying  countries, 
milk  being  sent  to  London ;  while  Somerset, 
in  particular,  is  the  original  home  of  the 
"Cheddar"  cheese,  the  Qi)ical  cheese  turned 
out  nowadays  on  such  a  l^^ge  scale  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  cattle  are 
mainly  Shorthorns,  though  Devon  passesses  a 
dairy  breed  of  its  own,  the  South  Hams,  which 
have  been  raised  from  the  true  Devons  by  an 
infusion  of  Guernsey  blood.  The  true  Devons 
are  an  all-red,  beef-jjroducing  breed,  doubtless 
of  common  origin  with  the  Sussex,  but  whicb 
has  ^one  all  over  the  world  as  among  tbe 
thriftiest  and  most  profitable  of  grazers.  The 
Dorset  horned  sheep  are  characteristic  of  this 
area,  a  short-wooled,  horned  breed  valuable 
for' the  production  of  early  lambs.  Somerset 
and  Devon  are  also  great  apple-growing  coun- 
ties, though  the  fruit  does  not  receive  the  care 
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which  is  to  be  found  in  Kent,  and  much  of  the 
product  is  only  useful  for  ctder-tnakiTiK.  The 
southwest  of  Cornwall  possesses  an  extremely 
mild  climate,  frosts  being  few  and  of  no  great 
severity;  it  (us  therefore  become  an  important 
market -^rdening  district  for  the  production  of 
the  nrfaei  gieen  voffetables  and  potstoes.  The 
Channel  Islands  share  the  same  advantages  of 
dimate,  and,  thanks  to  the  ^11  and  industry  of 
their  inhabitants,  form  perhaps  the  mast  pros- 
perous aEricultural  communily  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings  and 
is  hiably  rented,  but  the  farming  is  intensive 
and  the  crops  raluable.  In  Jersey  early  pota- 
toes, followed  by  green  vegetables,  form  the 
stai^e  crops;  in  Giienise)[  there  has  been  k 
great  development  of  farming  nndcr  glass ;  cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes,  grapes,  early  beans  and 
flowers  being  the  chief  products.  Each  island 
possesses  a  special,  thou{^  closely-related,  breed 
of  cattle,  which  by  law  has  been  kept  pure  and 
immixed  from  any  foreign  blood  for  more  than 
a  century.  These  Channel  Island  breeds  repre- 
sent the  descendants  of  an  original  Critic  race 
of  cattle  and  are  distinguished  l>y  the  tendency 
to  a  yellow  sldn  and  black  hair;  the^  are  small 
in  frame,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  niiik 
far  richer  in  butter  than  that  of  any  other 
breed.  The  Jerseys,  in  particular,  have  been 
largely  exported  to  Amenca  as  milk  and  btitter 
producers. 

The  West  Country  shades  off  into  the  west 
Midlands  —  Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Worces* 
ter,  coimties  growing  mudi  hardy  fruit  and 
typical  producers  of  cider.  Here  also  is  situ- 
ated the  other  hop-growing  area  in  the  British 
Islands,  the  acreac^e  under  hops  in  the  valley 
of  the  Teme  and  its  tributaries  tending  to  in- 
crease, while  it  diminishes  in  the  southeast 
This  district  is  the  or^nal  home  of  the  Here- 
ford cattle,  red  with  white  faces,  which  have 
become  one  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  races, 
famous  all  the  world  over  as  hardy  stock  fat- 


:ning  readily  upon  grass. 
The    Uidlands    proper 
laid  down  to  grass;  the  broad  bell  of  strong 


Uidlands    proper    are   almost    wholly 


pastures  stretching  from  Devon  to  Yorkshire, 
forms  the  great  milk  and  meat-producing  area 
of  England,  The  cattle  are  mainly  Shorthorns, 
as  beiiu  valuable  for  both  meat  and  milk,  but 
many  Hereford^  Galloways  and  Welsh  black 
cattle  are  also  tound  fattening  on  the  richer 
pastures.  While  these  Mitlland  pastures  largely 
send  new  milk  into  tbc  great  towns,  a  good 
deal  of  cheese  is  made,  the  best  known  variety' 
being  the  'Stilton,'  which  is  as  typical  of  the 
English  soft-curd  cheeses  as  "Cheddar'  is  of 
the  hard  curd.  Eastward  the  luid  comes  more 
under  the  plow,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and 
Lincoln  bemg  typical  arable  counties.  Lin- 
coln possesses  a  large  area  of  'warp*  land  com- 
posed entirely  of  alluvial  sediments,  and  this, 
of  great  fertility  for  all  purposes,  is  very  laniely 
given  up  to  the  growth  of  potatoes.  On  the 
strong  soils  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  the  best  Eng- 
lish wheat  is  grown,  wheat  being  still  a  profit- 
able crop  in  this  district;  whi^  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  the 
growth  oE  high-class  malting  barley.  These 
counties  are  still,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  fonnerly,  great  centres  of  stall-feeding  of 
cattle.  Welsh  "Runts,"  Shorthorns,  and  Aber- 
deen Angus  stores  are  brought  in  and  rapidly 
fattened  on  the  turnips  drawn  from  Che  arable 


and  their  milk-producing  powers,  and  which 
are  rapidly  establishing  a  reputation  outside  ot 
En^and.  In  SuiTolk  also  is  to  be  found  a 
special  breed  of  heavy  horse,  the  Suffolk  Punch, 
a  compact,  thickset  animal  of  great  value  for 
farm  work.  All  the  low-lying  country  forms 
a  fine  breeding  ^nnd  for  horses,  which  is 
one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  eastern  coUn- 
lies.  The  fen  country  indeed  is  the  original 
home  of  the  typical  English  'great*  horse,  ihe 
Shire  hone,  the  most  powerful  animal  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  particularly  adapted  to  heavy 
woik  in  dtiea.  Bay,  brown,  and  black  are  the 
commonest  colors,  and  the  feet  and  legs  are 
thidcly  grown  with  white  hair;  the  breedprob-' 
ably  owe*  its  oripn  to  an  influx  of  Flemish 
blood  into  the  old  English  draught  horse.  Lin> 
coin  also  possesses  tne  chief  of  the  English 
long-wooled  races  of  sheep;  heavy,  rapid- 
growing  animals,  with  a  great  fleece  of  long 
slightly  lustrous  wool.  The  Lincolns  have  becB 
exported  in  large  numbers  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Argentine  for  crossing  with 
the  Merino  to  yield  a  sheep  equally  valnaUe  for 
both  mutton  and  wool. 

Turning  to  the  west  again,  Wales  is  z  coon- 
try  almost  wholly  in  pemanent  grass;  dairying 
aad  the  raising  of  store  cattle  to  be  fattenea 
in  the  midlands  and  east  of  England  being  the 
prevailing  industries.  The  Welsh  blade  cattle 
are  good  milkers,  and,  in  addition,  have  long 
been  esteemed,  under  the  name  of  'Welsn 
Runts,"  »a  hardy,  thrifty  graxing  cattle,  prod- 
ucing beef  of  hig^  quality.  Like  all  motmtain- 
ous  countries,  Wales  has  a  race  of  hill  sheep, 
bui  on  the  lower  lands,  and  espedolly  in  the 
border  counties,  the  'Shropshire'  breed  will 
most  commonly  be  seen.  The  Shropshire  sheep 
is  a  short-wooled,  small- f ranted  animal,  rather 
large  and  hardier  than  a  Southdown,  but  other- 


fulfilling   the   same   purposes,   produdng 
in  of  the  hi^eit  quality  unon  grass  laod 
and   the   lower  hill   pastures.    On   Uie  Welsh 


borders  also  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  t 
breeds  of  hill  ponies,  very  slightly  different 
from  the  two  other  breeds  living  upon  Exmoor 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  but  quite  distinct  from 
the  Shetland  poaies,  which  are  doubtless  of 
Scandinavian  origin. 

Yorkshire  provides  perhaps  the  most  varied 
farming  in  England;  on  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  rich  warpland  adjoining  the  Humber,  and 
the  elevated  arable  sneep-f arming  land  of  the 
Wolds,  then  the  highly-farmed  general -purpose 
land  of  the  central  plain  which  merges  into  the 
u^and  sheep  walks  of  the  limestone  country  in 
the  northeast.  Horse  breeding;  stock  raising 
and  dairying  are  the  mainstays  of  Yorkshire 
farming,  and  though  no  breeds  of  great  note 
are  associated  with  Yorkshire,  except  the  white 
Yorkshire  pigs  and  the  Cleveland  Bay  CoacA 
horse,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  origi- 
nal home  of  die  Shorthorn  was  jnst  as  much 
the  North  Riding' of  Yorkshire  as  the  Durham 
Tees-side,  with  which  their  names  is  always 
associated. 

In  the  northern  counties  generally  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  best  arable  fanning  in  Eng- 
land; a  four-course  rotation  is  generally  fol- 
lowed, the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  be- 
ing a  good  crop  of  Swede  turnips,  part  of 
which  are  fed  on  the  land  to  sheep,  part  carted 
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off  for  fattening  stock  in  the  yarils.  Barley 
is  the  monn'-inaking  crop  in  the  rotation,  oats 
being  the  other  cereal  usually  grown.  The  typ- 
ical cattle  of  all  this  district  are  Shorthorns;  in 
Cumberland,  which  is  more  of  a  grazing  coun- 
try, they  are  of  the  milking  type,  the  beef 
strains  predominating  in  the  eastern  side.  The 
dieep  are  the  Cheviot  breed  for  the  hilt  past' 
ures,  and  the  Border  Leicester,  which  was  or^- 
nally  produced  by  crossing  the  Cheviots  with 
Bakewell's  Leicester  breed. 

Scotland  and  Freland.^ —  Crossing  the  border 
in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  will  be  found  the 
most  highly-farmed  general -purpose  arable  land 
in  the  British  Isles.  Here  ihe  management  of 
the  land,  the  titilization  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  (he  application  of  skill  to  inten- 
sive cultivation,  reach  a  higher  pitch  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  cropping  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  northern 
counties,  but  potatoes  form  the  most  remunera' 
five  crop;  in  the  famous  Dunb&r  district  they 
are  often  sold  standing  in  the  field  for  $150 
(£30)  per  acre. 

The  southwest  of  Scotland  is  pre-eminently 
a  grazing  district ;  it  is  the  home  of  two  of  the 
most  distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Ajrrshire, 
a  typical  dairy  cow,  yielding  milk  particularly 
suited  for  cheesemaking,  and  the  Galloway,  a 
polled  black  animal,  characterized  by  its  great 
hardiness  and  the  fine  quality  of  its  beef.  For 
generations  the  Galloways,  either  pure,  or  in  the 
well-known  "blue-grajj"  cross,  have  been  ex- 
ported to  be  fattened  in  the  Midlands  and  east 
of  England.  The  more  northern  counties  of 
Scotland,  natuirally,  in  the  main  consist  of  graz' 
in^  land.  They  have  their  typical  race  of 
Highland  cattle  and  also  carry  the  Scotch  black- 
faced  sheep,  both  slow-maturing  hardy  breeds, 
producing  meat  of  high  quality.  The  eastern 
counties,  particularly  Aberdeen,  show  some 
highly- farmed  arable  land,  noted  for  the  magni- 
tude and  high  quality  of  its  turnip  crops,  on 
which  the  cattle  are  stall-fed  through  the  win- 
ter. For  this  purpose  another  race  of  cattle, 
now  of  cosmopolitan  distribution,  has  been 
evolved,  the  polled  black  Aberdeen- Angus,  mas- 
sive animals  noted  for  their  rapid  growth,  sym- 
metry;, and  (juality  of  flesh. 

Irish  agriculture  is  of  two  classes;  on  the 
one  hand  there  exists,  especially  in  the  west, 
a  great  number  of  small  holdings,  worked  en- 
tirelv  by  the  single  family,  producing  potatoes 
for  home  consumption  and  a  little  oats  for  sale, 
in  addition  to  the  milk  or  butter  from  a  few 
cows  on  the  roitgh  grazing  attached  to  the  hold- 
ing. The  farmmg  of  these  peasant  proprietors 
'  1  naturally  of  a  primitive  character,  but  the 


Society  and  later  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture have,  during  the  last  20  years,  done 
much  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which 
diey  are  working,  particularly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  co-opentive  creameries.  The  Irish 
peasant  farmer  has  quickly  I^rnt  to  work  on 
co-operative  principles,  so  that  the  movement 
toward  co-opcr%tion,  headed  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  has  enormously  improved  the  char- 
acter of  Irish  butter,  a  staple  article  in  the  Eng- 
lish market,  and  must  have  nearly  doubled  the 
returns  to  the  producer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ireland  possesses  large  farms  of  the  richest 
grazing  land  on  which  are  bred  great  numbers 
of  store  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  for  the 


English  market,  as  well  as  liriit  horses  of  the 
best  strain,  wholly  or  neariy  thoroughbred 
The  high  quality  of  the  pastures  give  diese 
animals  a  foundation  of  bone  and  vigor  of  coa- 
stitution  whkh  makes  them  respond  freely  to 
richer  conditions  in  later  life. 

Science  end  EdvcfttioiL— Any  survw  of 
British  farming  for  the  last  century  wonld  be 
incom;>lete  if  it  did  not  take  lone  account  of 
the  scientific  and  intellectual  resources  which 
have  been  at  the  service  of  the  British  farmer. 
Of  these  the  Rochamsted  Experiments  form  the 
main,  practically  the  only  British  contribution 
to  the  world's  stock  of  agricultural  science. 
The  foundation  of  these  field  experiments 
dates  back  to  1843,  in  which  year  J.  B.  Lawes, 
a  Hertfordshire  landowner,  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  J.  H.  Gilbert  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments upon  field  crops  upon  his  own  estate. 
This  partnership  in  investigation  lasted  for 
nearly  60  years,  the  continuity  of  the  work 
being  secured  by  a  Trust  founded  and  endowed 
by  Lawes.  The  main  feature  of  the  Kothamsied 
investigations  has  been  field  experiments 
with  the  various  farm  crops,  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  over  a  ^neat  period  of  time, 
and  to  them  the  farmmg  community  owes 
its  knowlet^  of  the  principles  of  the  nutri- 
tion of  oar  domesticated  plants.  In  1906  the 
"James  Mason*  laboratoiy  for  agricultural 
bacteriology  was  added.  Rothamsted  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  many  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations  which  have  been  created  in  other 
countries ;  the  first  German  Station  at  Mockem 
dates  from  1852,  the  first  American  Station  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  having  been  founded  in 
1875.  It  is  noteworthy  that  thoagh  agricultural 
research  has  in  every  country  become  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  Rothamsted  remains  the  onty 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  British  Islands  and 
receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  Development 
Fund   of    C,850   ($14,250). 

From  about  the  same  period  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Rothamsted  ^periments,  dates  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which,  by  its  institution  of  national  agri- 
cultural shows  held  year  by  year  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  has  done  much  to  foster 
the  improvement  of  Eni;;lish  live  stock.  For  a 
long  time  also  this  sodet];  by  its  'Journal,'  by 
its  appointment  of  consulting  scientific  advisers, 
by  undertaking  analyses  for  its  members,  was  a 
great  educational  factor  in  the  country,  but  the 
work  of  the  society  in  this  (Erection  has  of  late 
years  been  largely  taken  over  by  other  and 
more  widespread  agencies,  while  the  society  has 
no  longer  found  fresh  pioneer  work  to  do  but 
has  more  and  more  confined  its  energies  to  its 
annual  show. 

Agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain  was 
for  a  long  time  restricted  to  private  enterprise, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Greneester 
being  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
institution  jjiving  a  systematic  training  in  agri- 
cultural science.  There  were  in  1916  21  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  professional  chairs  of  agriculture  in 
London,  Reading,  Bangor,  Edinburgh,  Cam- 
bridge and  Leeds  universities.  According  to 
official  statistics  for  1914,  the  acreage  of  arable 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom  was :— England, 
10,306,000  acres;  Wales.  692,000;  Scotland 
3,295.000;  Ireland  5,027.000;  Isle  of  Man  and 
Channel  Islands,  93,000.    The  live-stock  figures 
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for  the  same  year  showed  1,850,042  horsea:  Kingdom.  In  Scotland  only  10  oer  cent  of  the 
12,184,505  head  of  cattle;  28,000,000  sheep;  and  regular  dshennea  were  enragetl  in  trawling: 
nearly  4,00^000  pigs.  Total  permanent  pastur-  in  Ireland,  20  per  cent,  while  in  En^and  and 
^e,  27,351,000  acres;  other  grazing  land,  13,000,-  Wales  trawling  employed  8  per  cent  more 
OOO  acres.  hands  than  all  other  modes  of  fishing  combined. 
BiUiography. —  'Annual  Report*  on  the  This  table  does  not  include  persons  engaged  in 
Agricultural  Returns,  etc.,  in  Great  Britain;  subsid'ary  occupations  dependent  upon  the 
Board  of  Apiculture  (London  1906) ;  *A«ricu]-  fisheries,  such  as  boat-builders,  coopers,  boi- 
lural  Statistics'  for  Ireland;  'Annual  Report,'  makers,  packers,  curers,  ^tters,  net-makers. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In-  et^.  Tnese  were  esdmaied  in  Scotland  alone  in 
struction  (Dublin  1905)  ;  'Report  of  the  Royal  1913  to  number  52,448.  If  the  ratio  may  be  as- 
Commission  on  Agriculture'  (London  1897) ;  sumed  to  be  similar  in  England,  Wales  and  Ire- 
*Ireland:  Indnstnal  and  ^ricultural.*  De-  land,  &e  total  number  of  persons,  who,  before 
partmenl  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc-  the  war,  depended  for  a  living  on  the  sea-fish- 
tion  (Dublin  19021  ;  Prothero,  'Pioneers  and  ing  industry  cannot  be  far  short  of  a  quarter 
Progress  in  English  Farming'  (London  1888)  ;  of  a  million.  The  total  weight  and  value  of 
Prothero,  'Engfish  Agriculture  tn  the  Reign  of  -  fish  (not  including  salmon)  and  the  value  of 
Queen  Victoria.*  Journal  Royal  Agricultural  shell-iish  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
Society,  England  (1901,  p.  I)  ;  CairdT  'English  1913  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
Agriculture  in  1850  and  1851*  (London  1852)  ;  The  craft  of  all  kinds  employed  in  the  fish- 
Wallace,  'Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great  Britain'  cry  were  registered  thus: 
(London  1893);  Rew,  'British  Live  Stock  in  «.,,,.,  r-  ^ 
ihe  Nineteenth  tenturV'  ;  Trans.  Highland  and  Table  III- Number  and  Gboss  Tonnage  OF 
Agricultural  Society  (Edinbureh  1901,  p,  206);  Fishing  Vessels  avb  Boats  Regibtbred  ik 
Hall,  'The  Book  of  the  Rothamsted  ^xperi:  English  and  Scottish  Ports,  and  the  Num- 
ments'  (London  1905).  "™  «>  R»mstej(ED  in  Irish  Ports  in  1913. 

A    D    Hall  Number         Tonnaas 

Director     of     the     RothamHed  'Agricultural     ^JSd"**'"^ "wf  I36"ws 

Station.  IreUnd '.,. 3,093       Botrtdorded 

30.  BRITISH  FISHERIES.     Sea  Fi«h-  Great  changes  have   been  wrought   in   the 

cries. —  The  great  extent  of  seaboard  in  propor-  character  of  the  British  fishing  fleet  during  the 

lion  to  the  land  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  past  25  years  owing,  first,  to  the  increased  ap- 
Table  I  —  EsTiiiATm  NuuBEB  OF  Men  and  Boys  Rtcdlarly  or  Occasionally  Ehployed  in 

DlFTERENT  MODES  OF  Sea  FlSHlNC  IN   1913. 
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combines  with  the  wealth  of   the  surrounding  plication   of   steam   power  to   first   and   second 

seas   to   render  the  fisheries   a   very  important  class  boats;  and- second,  to  the  introduction  erf 

branch    of    British    and    Irish    industry,    as  internal  combustion  engines  to  fishing  craft  of 

may  be  seen  from  Table  I  compiled  from  all  sizes. 

the    returns    for    1913  — the    last    normal    year  In    Ireland    there    were    147    motor   fishing 

before   the    outbreak   of   the    European    War,  boats  owned  in  1913,  viz.,  33  exceeding  25  tons 

which,  of  course,  has  seriously  interfered  with  burthen,  46  over  10  and  not  exceeding  25  ton^ 

the  industry,  withdrawing  very  large  numbers  30  over  5  and  not  exceeding  10  tons,  and  38 

of  men  from  peaceful  occupation  and  exposing  not  exceeding  five  tons. 

those  who  continue  fishing  to  risk  of  capture  The   equipment   of    trawlers  with   wireless 

or  destruction  of  boat  and  gear.  telegraphy  dates  from  1912,  when  a  series  oi 

Table  II  — Quantity  and  Value  op  Fisb,  and  Value  of  Shell  Fish  Declabed  as  Landed 

IK  1913. 

Ptoh  (ocludiuE  shtlUUh)  ShanGih  Tot^  vahia 

cwu.                  £  .£  £ 

BnBlmld  »nd  W»l« , Ifi,  131.000     10,009,000  318,000  10,337,000 

Scatland 7.B1S,330      3.997.71T  71,334  4.070,071 

Iraluid.  ,,, 6Te,391           194. 62S  63,911  3S9,S47 

24, 636' 742     14,301.442  464,276    14,696,618 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  taHc,  which  does  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Uesirs.  Hell- 
not  include  salmon  fisheries,  how  greatly  the  yers  of  Hull  and  the  Uarconl  Company.  They 
trawling  industry  preponderates  in  England  and  were  very  successful,  and  previous  to  the  out- 
W'ales  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  break  of  war  a  canuderable  number  of  -yessds 

h  ,11-  .1  .Google 
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had  been  fitted  with  the  apparatus.  One  direct 
result  of  ihe  substitution  of  stcEim  for  sailing 
has  been  to  extend  the  range  of  British  fish- 
ing vessels  far  beyond  what  was  formerly  pos- 
sible. The  North  Sea  continues  to  be  a  most 
productive  fishing  ground.  It  was  there  that 
trawling  with  steam  power  originated  from 
British  ports,  and  it  was  some  years  before 
British  nshermen  lost  their  monopoly  of  that 
branch  of  the  industry;  but  steam  trawlers 
eventually  began   to   issue   from  all   the  conti- 


and  large  quantities  of  (nadcerct  taken  in  nets 
are  thrown  overboard.  Thus  in  September 
1904  one  boat  landed  60  crans  of  fine  mackerel 
at  Kyle  of  LochatsK  (A  cran  of  mackerel  «m- 
uins  an  average  of  400  fish).  Forty  crans  were 
sold  fresh  at  eight  shillings  ft  cran,  and  20 
crans  were  thrown  away  u  there  was  no 
means  of  curing  them. 

While  the  local  herring  fishery  is  actively 
pursued  from  almost  every  creek  approached 
by   the   fish,   powerful   boats   from   Yarmotlth, 


i*VI 


■MCUUID  AND  WALSt  SwluW      StMID      UotOT     SuUiu      GtouD       Motor 

Pim-daB  txati S.I7ft  SM  0      I.u6       1.1S3  153 

SnOod-clHS  boMi 4.099  1  O      S.OOJ  20S  IM 

iw mu 

MMUMD  SkiliM     BtauB      Motor    auhu     StMun      Uotor 

AUcIshm U,M6  1M  0      6.16i      1.661  511 

ncntal  ports  in  the  North  Sea,  and  now  they  Lowestoft,    Grinsby,    and    10    odier    prindpal 

come  from  Spain.  Portugal,  Iceland.  Russia  and  Englisb    ports,    and    from    ^emouth,    Leith, 

Italy.    Outside  the  North  Sea,  powerful  steam  Fraserburgh,    Buckie    and    14    other    Scottish 

trawlers  jnd  liners  from  the  eastern  ports  of  ports  seek  the  fish  irrespectively  of  (^stance  or 

England  and  Scotland  carry  on  operations  in  locality.     East   coast  fishermen   generally   are 

far  distant  waters  off  Iceland  and  the  Faroe,  far   more    enterprising    and    industrious    than 

off  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  Morocco,  etc.,  and  those  on  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain  and 

earn  handsome  profits  both  in  the  home  market  Ireland.     The  reason   for  this  appears  to  be 

and  in   foreign  ports.     The  fish  so  caught  and  connected  widi  ethnology,  men  of  Anglo-Saxon 

landed   abroad  do   not  fi^re   in   the    returns  and  Scandinavian  bloodtaking  far  more  readi^ 

quoted  in  Table  II.    "For  instance,  one  English  to  the  sea  than  those  of  the  Celtic  race.     A 

trawler  fishing  off  the  French  coast  near  Brest,  large  proportion  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  west 

in  70  fathoms,  took  300  kits  of  fish  which,  in  coast  of  Britain  and  in  Irish  wUera  are  taken 

the   Lisbon    market,    some  600   miles   distant,  by  east  coast  fishermen ;  and  in  those  places  <m 

realized  £444.  On  the  next  day  the  same  vessel  the  west  coast  where  the  local  industry  is  most 

commenced  fishing  off  Cape  Finisterre,  in   120  active,   such   as   Stomoway   in   Lewis,   Peel   in 

fathoms,  and  in  four  days,  returned  to  Lisbon  the  Isle  of  Uan  and  Morecambe  Bay  in  Lan- 

and  sold  some  200  kits  for  i378.**  cashire,  there  is  a  strong  Scandinavian  strain 

Steam    power,    at    first  only    employed    in  in  the  population,  derived  from  the  long  period 

trawling   vessels    is    becoming   annually    more  when    these    districts    remained    under    Norse 

cotnmon  in  drift   net  and  long  line  fishing;  dominion.     The  British   export  trade  in  fish, 

motor  propulsion,  as  aforesaid,  bung  steadily  both  fresh  and  cured,  is  very  large,  as  shown 

on  the  increase,  not  only  for  small  boats,  but,  in  Table  VI. 

on  the  East  Coast,  to  boats  of  from  20  to  45  The  European   War  has   completely  dislo- 

fcet  keel,  intended  primarily  for  line  fishing,  cated   this   trade.     Germany  and   Russia   had 

but  also  used  for  herring  fishing  near  the  coast.  previously  been  the  chief  customers  for  cured 

Drift   nets    are   employed    for   taking   herring,  herrings,  taking  between  than  about  four-fifths 

nnckerel  and  pilchard.     The  relative  value  of  of  rfie  whole  export,  notwithstanding  the  Ger- 

these  fisheries  may  be  estimated  from  Table  V.  man  import  duty  of  three  shillings  a  oarrel  and 

Table  V  — Total  Quantity  and  Value  of     Fish     Returned   as    Lanmd   in    Posts    or 
THE  United  Kimguom   ik  the  Yeaks   1904    and  1913, 

luiaUod  Unitad  Tout 

t9M  aad    Wsla       Scctluid  Inluid         Eingdtem  nln 

Hnrini                    3,1W.3M  5,431,4M  386. «6  t,Ht.2«3  1.870. 119 

Mu^d 518, S60            16.«S  502,501  1,037.563  417.070 

Pilchud 175 ,552                   nO  nil  17S.  SSJ  47 ,  4S0 

m3  cvta.                cwti,  cwta.  cwU.  £ 

Hbtdk 7.313.41S  4.449.313  IM.fiW  ll.lU.3aS  4,573.295 

SvaJLi    ■            345,095            74,348  7.211  416.65*  1B1.864 

Klchud S1.S6)                   nil  nil  31.563  11.S6S 


The  mackerel  fishing  on  both  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  Scotland  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  if  curing  stations  were  established. 
Mackerel  are  regarded  with  disfavor  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  as  an  article  of  food;  fisher- 
men dist-ke  them  because  they  believe,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  they  drive  away  the  berriog. 


•Bond  of  Aaricottun  u 


,  1904.  V.  12. 


the    Russian   of    13    shillings   a   barrel.     The 


find  their  principal  market  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  exports  of  fish  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  also  very  lam  im- 
ports, to  the  value  in  1913  of  £5,030,499,  whereof 
£3,312,958  was  for  fish,  including  shell-fisb  and 
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turtles,  imported  from  for^m  countries,  and  firiilng  vtllagei  on  ilie  cast  coast  of  Scotland, 

{1,717,541  tor  imports  from  Biitish  posMuions  he  observed: 

overseas.  The  value  of  canned  salmon  im-  'Fishing  is  to  be  carried  out  no  longer  by 
ported  from  the  United  States  was  ^698,018,  more  or  less  indepeBdcst  crews,  bound  together 
and  from  Canada  f900.06S.  by  blood  relationsnip  or  other  ties,  whose  work- 
Considerable  friction  has  arisen  in  the  past  ing  hours  were  largely  reflated  by  the  weather 
between  trawlers  and  tine-fishers,  owing  to  the  and  tides,  or  their  own  convenience  and  neces- 
destmction  of  lines  laid  upon  ^ound  whereon  stties.  Yet  their  whole  domestic  life  was  inter- 
trawlers  work.  Parliament  considered  it  tin-  woveti  with  the  time-honored  pursuit.  Thdr 
desirable  that  the  more  ancient  industry  of  line-  wives  and  daughters  laboriously  baited  the 
fishing,  often  pursued  by  men  of  humble  means,  books  and  arranged  the  lines  in  the  baskets  for 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  persons  'shooting';  they  gathered  the  bent  grass  for 
of  capital,  residing,  it  might  be,  far  from  the  separating  the  kiyers  of  the  line,  and,  with  the 
fishing  grounds,  ft  was  also  deemed  eitpedieut  sons,  dug  lug-worms  or  procured  the  mussels 
to  protect  young  and  undersized  fish  from  de-  for  bait  .  .  .  Now,  active  and  powerful 
Struction  by  trawls.  Statutory  powers  accord-  vessels,  propelled  by  steam  and  this  more  or 
ingly  have  been  conferred  upon  the  fishery  less  independent  of  weather,  manned  by  a  cap- 
boards  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  schedule  cer-  lain  responsible  to  owners  or  their  manager, 
tain  areas,  specially  suitable  for  spawning  a  crew  bound  together  only  by  discipline  and 
ground,  within  which  trawling  is  prohituled.  pay,  with  a  fishing  apparatus  requiring  no  bait. 
But  whereas  certain  of  these  scheduled  areas,  appeared  on  the  field  .  .  .  Capitalists  took 
such  as  the  Moray  Firth,  include  water  out-  up  the  question  and  fitted  out  powerful  ships- 
side  the  three>mi1e  territorial  limit,  the  juris-  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  sent  them 
diction  of  British  courts  cannot  apply  to  foreign  into  Scottish  waters,  so  that  liners  met  with 
trawlers  working  within  the  prescr^d  area,  most  formidable  rivals.** 
Tabls  VI  —  Exports  op  Bbttish  Fish  in  1913. 

Frab  CaradotwlMd 

Qmntity         Vihie  QuaaOtr  Value 

HcrriBB. l,l«.S9e  sm.m      B.»S,ldI           S.Ul.OU 

Sdinon                                 «.'S3                 6J.1JT             JJ.IOl                 3S.676 

Cod                                              il.ZTl  «,JK                  373                  2,013 

Msckcni i*.8«  l«.01O           441. VU               Ml, MS 

Huidodi ♦'  ,380  sa.SM            M,.*?0                T».  J47 

ShfUfilh..                 32.177  61.910            33,786                Sg,J6S 

Other  iort* 160. SS6  37B.870           122.341               175,628 

ToUl 1,4«,S8S  1.216.419      9.320, )S6  4,287,049 

but  outside  the  three-mile  limit.    Consequently,  It  should  not  be  understood  from  this  that 

fish  may  be  and  are  taken  by  foreign  trawlers  the  ■capitalists'  referred  to  are  wealthy  lands- 

upon  ground  closed  to  British  trawlers  by  the  men  speculating  in  an  enterprise  wherein  they 

act  of  their  own  legislature;  the  fish  so  taken  have  personally  no  part.    It  is  true  that  many 

may  be  and,  before  the  war,  were  landed  in  trawlers  and  drifters  are  owned  by  companies, 

British  ports  to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  but    these   companies    usuajly   consist   of    men 

native  fisherman.     Meanwhile,  scientific  opinion  who  have  been  fishermen,  or  at  least  seafaring 

is   not   unanimous   upon   the   question   whether  men,   from  their  boyhood  and  who  have  com- 

the  closure  of  these  areas  has  any  appreciable  bined  their  resources  so  as  to  acquire  suitable 

effect    upon   the   general    stock   of   fish   in   the  vessels   and   gear.      Immense   sums   have   been 

adjacent  seas ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  favorable  advanced  by  joint   stock  hanks  both  to  such 

to  line  fishermen,  to  whom  the  prohibition  docs  companies  and  to  individuals,  and  the  industry 

not  apply  "  so  profitable  that  loss  on  the  tmnsaction  has 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  as  a  very  seldom  been  incurred.  It  steam  has  inr 
nursery  and  reserve  of  practised  seamen  can  vaded  the  province  of  local  fishermen  on  one 
hardly  be  overrated  in  a  maritime  nation,  nor  hand,  it  has  brought  them  advantage  on  tbe 
need  it  be  apprehended  that  the  progressive  dis-  oll>«"  by  K>vinB  tbem  access  to  Astant  marlMts. 
placement  of  sails  and  oars  by  steam  and  in-  ,  The  stem  realities  of  a  sea  fishermans  life 
ternal  combustion  engines  will  impair  iu  value  have  imparted  gravity  to  the  demeanor  of  this 
in  that  respect.  Any  fears  that  may  have  been  class  m  a"!  P^rts  of  the  coast.  Were  it  postiWe 
entertained  on  the  subject  must  have  been  dis-  to  obtain  statistics,  probably  they  would  prove 
sipated  in  view  of  the  magnificent  service  that  the  sea-fishers  are  among  the  most  orderly 
rendered  by  thousands  of  British  and  Irish  and  law-abiding  in  the  community.  The  fish- 
fishermen  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  wives  of  Musse^Hirg*  and  Newhaven  have  pre- 
August  1914.  Unfortunately,  the  nature  and  served  among  diem  what  is  almost,  if  not  quit«, 
extent  of  that  service  may  never  be  understood  the  sole  survival  of  national  costume  in  every- 
by  the  general  public,  nor  the  danger  which  day  wear.  The  short,  heavy  pleated,  dark 
these  hardy  fcRows  have  willingly  faced  in  skirt,  the  woolen  hose  and  serviceable  shoes, 
exchanging  their  peaceful  industry  for  the  the  gaily  Stnped  ^bed-gown'  or  blouse  and  the 
hazardous  duty  of  mine-sweeping  and  patrolling  coat  of  thick  pUot-cloth,  are  probably  identical 
the  coast  '"  form  and  material  with  those  worn  by  the 

Upon 'the  social  system  of  regular  fishing  fish-wives,  who  watched  Queen  Mary  landing 

comm^ties  the  advent  of  steam  and  motor  f  L«th  in  August  1S61.     In  those  days    anS 

engines  has  had  a  considerable  effect.    So  long  for   300   years  Tater,    the   fish-wives    used    to 

ago  as  1883  Professor  Uacldntosh  foresaw  and  (.The  Ktmmaa  of  tha  Sm'  byProfMor  UKklntodi 

noted  the  coming  change.     Writing  about  the  (iMw)- 
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trudfce  up  daity  from  the  seaports  in  the  Forth 
to  Edinburgh,  each  with  a  heavy  "creel*  of 
fish  on  her  back  supported  by  a  leathern  band 
across  the  forehead.  They  come  up  by  cheap 
trains  now,  but  still  their  jricturesque  dreas  and 
archaic  equipment  afford  a  welcome  reliet  to  the 
uniformi^  of  a  modern  metropolis  and  the 
by-streets  still  echo  to  their  hereditary  cries  of 
•Caller  Herrinl*  "Caller  baddies  P  'Caller  ool» 
(oysters). 

Inland  Fisheriea. —  With  the  exception  of 
salmon,  fresh-water  fishes  have  been  turned  to 
less  commercial  account  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than,  probably,  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
As  a  feed  supply  they  are  reckoned  of  no  ac- 
count, save  that  a  considerable  revenue,  from 
£10,000  to  £15,000  annually,  is  derived  from  the 
eel  fisheries  of  Ireland. 

All  fresh  water  fish  except  salmon  and 
trout  are  classed  as  'coarse  fish,'  and  are  re- 
garded of  no  market  value;  but  in  England  and 
Wales  an  annual  close  time  was  provided  for 
these  by  the  Act  of  1878,  in  the  interest  solely 
of  anglers,  who  may  be  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands  tn  the  industrial  districts,  organized 
in  fishing  clubs  and  laldng  part  in  frequent 
anzling  competition. 

For  salmon  there  is  a  statutory  annual  close 
time  in  all  three  kingdoms,  the  minimum  dura- 
tion in  England  and^Wales  being  154  days  for 
nets  and  92  days  for  rods.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  minimum  for  nets  is  168  days,  and 
in  all  three  kingdoms  a  weekly  close  time  for 
nels  is  fixed,  varying  from  36  to  48  hours. 
There  is  no  weekly  close  time  for  rods,  except 
that  rodfishing  for  salmon  is  illegal  in  Scot- 
land on  Sundays.  The  annual  close  time  for 
trout  varies  in  different  districts  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

In'  the  absence  of  any  statutory  obligation 
on  the  owners  or  lessees  of  salmon  fisheries  to 
fender  returns  of  their  catches,  it  is 'impossible 
to  obtain  accurate .  information  as  to  product 
of  these  fisheries.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
railway  and  steamship  companies  Ac  weifiht 
of  salmon  carried  to  market  is  known  approxi- 
mately. Thus  taking  the  average  of  eight  con- 
secutive Seasons,  it  appears  that  there  were 
delivered  in  Billingsgate  Market,  London,  the 
number  of  boxes  shown  in  Tabic  VII,  each 
box  weighing  about  100  weight. 
Tablx  VII-^Avebagb  Ammual  Numbex  op 
Boxes  of  Salmon  Deuvered  in  Bilungsgate 
Market  from  British  and  Isish  Fisheries 
During  Eight  'Vzabs. 

Eiwlwh  uid  Wtlib i.lts  bus 

SoMtiih II.  117       - 

SSh "   4, 161       " 

ToUl  BnnijiJ  av«nce ,.     IS. 814  bom 

Facilities  of  travel  in  all  frarts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  immensely  enhanced  the  value 
of  angling  rights  for  salmon  and  trout.  The 
rents  now  paid  by  sportsmen  for  salmon  fishing 
and,  within  «asy  reach  of  London  and  other 
great  cities,  for  trout-fishing,  ai«  such  as  would 
have  appeared  fsbulous  a  couple  of  generatioiu 
ago.  Owners  of  inland  and  estuarine  salmon 
fishings  have  be^^iui  to  realize  thai  aneiers  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  rents  for  their  sport  than 
net-fishers  can  offer  for  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
dustry. The  result  has  been  the  limitation, 
and  in  many  upper  waters  the  abolition,  of  net- 


fishing.  Nor  has  this  tended  to  stint  the  supply 
of  salmon  to  the  market,  for  die  consequence 
of  admitting  more  fish  to  the  spawning  grounds 
has  been  to  increase  the  general  stodc  of 
salmon  io  the  advantage  of  coast  and  estoarine 
net  fisheries. 

Whale  FUhiag.— There  remains  to  be 
noticed  an  industrji  of  recent  introduction  into 
British  waters  which  is  classed  as  a  fishery, 
although  the  object  of  capture  is  not  a  fi^ 
but  a  mammal.  Previous  to  the  invention  by 
Captain  Svend  Foyn  in  186S  of  a  bomb-harpoon 
to  be  fired  from  a  small  cannon,  the  mighty 
fin-whales  >— i.e.,  the  blue  whale  (.Balan  opiera 
Sibbaldi)  and  the  rorqual  {Balttnoptera  mwjcw- 
/>m)^  both  of  whii^  abouti4  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, were  redconed  too  formidabJe  to  be 
hunted.  Now,  however,  steam  whalers  armed 
with  Captain  Foyn's  guns  enable  the  crews  to 
attack  the  most  powerful  fitmers  and  in  1903 
fibbing  stations  were  established  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands  by  Norwegian  companies.  In 
191^14  there  were  13  steamers  eneaced  in 
the  fishing  and  the  total  number  ot  whales 
t^en  in  the  12  seasons,  1903-14,  was  6,272, 
the  value  being  estimated  at  about  £627,200. 
Two  whaling  companies  have  been  established 
in  Ireland,  each  with  two  steamers.  In  1913 
they  lauded  114  whales,  viz.,  95  rorqual,  5  blue 
whales,  13  sperm  whales  and  1  humpback. 

Bibli0Krapb7.~Ailalo,  P.  G.,  <Sea  and 
Coast  Fishing'  (1901),  dealing  with  sea-angling 
as  a  sport;  Johnstone,  James,  'British  Fisheries, 
their  Administraiion  and  Problems'  (1905); 
Mcintosh,  W.  C,  F.  R.  S.,  'The  Resources  of 
the  Sea'  (1899);  'Annual  Reports'  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (England), 
of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland ;  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition  (1884),  with  much  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modes  of  fishing  and  fishing 
gear;  'Report'  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trawling  (1878), 

Hemert  Maxwell,  F.R.S,  LUD,  D.C.L. 
Lord    Lieutenant    of    Wigtoumtkire. 

31.  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY.  When  it 
is  considered  that  mining  enterprise  in  Great 
Britain  -and  Ireland  accounts,  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  employment  of  no  less  than 
1,236,210  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  354.890,867  tons  of  minerals  estimated 
to  be  worth,  at  the  mines  and  quarries  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  the  sum  of  £160,112,607, 
the  vastness  of  the  industry,  and  its  effect  on 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  will  peihaps 
be  more  fully  realiied  than  by  the  recital  of 
detailed  descriptions  o£  the  various  branches 
of  miring.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
wealth  of  Britain  is  mainly  due  to  the  imique 
position,  mineralogically,  that  it  occupies  rela- 
tively to  other  nations;  for  no  country  contains, 
proportionately  to  its  area,  so  great  or  so  varied 
a  store  of  mineral  wealth. 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Usually 
treated  as  coming  within  one  of  two  categories, 
vir,'   metalliferous   mines,    and*    those    which 

I  pBiJ"  bv.tae^i^nje 
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ETC  governed  b^  the  Coal  Minei  Ac^  the  latter 
comprising  chiefly  coal  and  stratified  iron- 
stone mines,  and  being  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  impgrtaot  section,  though  a  develoii- 
ment  of  later  growth,  having  expanded  tbrougfa 
seven  centuries  to  what,  as  judged  by  some,  ii 
believed  to  be  the  zenith  o£  their  development, 

Of  the  metalliferous  de- 
posits' mined  iti  the  United 
Kingdofn,  the  most  important 
are,  and  have  always  been, 
ihe  ores  of  tin,  copper,  lead 
and  iron.  Native  silver  has 
never  been  worked,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  occurs  in 
Britain  or  Ireland,  although 
Sicabo  wridng  about  19  A-D. 
mmtioos  silver  as  well  as 
gold  as  being  among  its 
products.*'  Tadtus  also  makes 
reference  to  it  indirectly. 
Gold  is  very  siArsely  dis- 
seminated, occurring  in  min- 
eral  veins,  found  chiefly  in 
Mefionethshire*  (North 

Wales)j  Lanarkshire  (Lead- 
hills,  Scotland)  and  Corn- 
wall; and  in  some  alluvial 
deposits  in  Sutherlandshire 
(Scotland)  and  WJcklow 
(Ireland). 

PrcAably  the  carKe«  min- 
ing on  commercial  lines  in 
Bnuin  was  that  of  tin.  The 
*cassLteride5,* '  whence  the 
Pkenidans  obtained  their 
British  tin,  were,  in  all  prob- 
alulity,  what  are  now  known 
ai  Scilly,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and,  more  particularl}',  Corn- 
wall The  industry  is  and 
always  has  been  Testricied  to 
Cornwall  and.  to  a  very  small 
cxteirt,  to  the  contiguous  part 
of  Devon,  and  as  ear^  as  60 
B.C.  we  fmd  Diodorus  SJcu- 
lus  describing  the  tin  trade 
of  these  parts.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century 
(1817)  Cornwall  was  the 
diief  source  of  production 
of  the  world's  supply  of  tin, 
now  it  stands  fifth  on  Ihe  )ist 
of  tin  produong  countries, 
contributing  only  4.2S  ner 
cent  of  the  total  production. 

What    has    been    written 


also     kiTgcly     true     of 

„ i,    writing    about    1600,    t 

could  not  find  that  it  was  being  profitably 
worked  in  the  west  of  England,  yot  nearly 
two  centuries  Isiter,  the  production*  (dur- 
ing the  dicennial  period  1766-75)  was  abnor- 
mally large,  and  as  late  as  1838  we  find  no  less 
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THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  FMCES  OT  COFFEK,  LEAD, 
TIN   AND  ZIMC   IN   THE  LONDON   llABKET    FOE    EACH    YEAB    SINCE 

1873.  (Ttie  thick  lines  show  the  highest  prices  and  the  thin  lines 

the  average  prices.) 
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r  1013 — the  year  before  the  mi. 
ig  vmr  yav*  irould  not  tonatitiita 

Rep«t '  al  th*  Royal  Conuflianoo  on  Coal 
..  -liM  rniiiiiiMiinn  «M  ■Dtniotul  ia  t90S  u3 
led  itl  final  nport 


of  the  Inititu^an  of  Mining  Scgrmeen.  Val.  i 

that  DBtkl. 

' '  Tin  DepocTu  of  the  World,"  by  Sytaer 


[^435-»S. 


Lnina  C«EcluAve  of  iron 
ily  it.V>6  pcmnu  won 
*in£iloy*d  duritu  the  yo&r  1913  in  pioducing  mclalifonn 
mincTHli  other  than  imn  dnd  minerala  commonly  desiBiULtAd 
f  "  non-RietaQic  "  luch  u  baryt«i.  aypsnm.  limeetons,  6t[ 
viile  mduatt.  unditone.  ilate,  etc. 

'  Book  IV,  Cep.  179.  Ckaily  sorae  ptoceai  of  eitraction 
«  am  from  rich  Blver-lMd  ore  {asJenal  must  have  been  in 

tin  tha  Kfa  ol  his  fuhei-in-taiT  — '  \^iU  AsricelB,' 
^JVieela  in  nn  ontton  to  hie  loldicTft  before  the  batoe,  near 
t"  t>™m[K»Tii  C**  *-d)  eiclaimsi  "Fen  Brilannia  amm 
■  "iMum  0  alia  mttailq,  fritMmviitcrf- " 

'  The  Occuirence  of  0<nd  !n  Dreat 


aUydat 
ofdwtb 


by  J.  Ualinbn  hUcIann.  B.9e..  P.G.S..  i 


„, ,  F,G.a 

of  the  preeent  poiitloo  of  Cornish  tin 

raining,  the  artielee  wliich  appeartal  in  the  Bngineering  Sup- 
plement of  the  '  Tiisea  '  (Snrt.  27,  Oct.  IS,  1905)  ihoald  i» 
--  Jlted-  Tin  inMiw,  hittuatnct  ■sBHoftbetenn.pnlv 
datei  iTDin  tl»  lltli  century,  before  that  time  the  nhnto 
•  tin  behw  derived  from  "  SMun  Worla."  In  1884  tbm 
nntnh  oatpot  of  tto  on  taumtad  to  lE.IlT  torn  at  tin  or* 
(blade  tin),  «*itb  Bbnut  £40  a  (on :  tiw  product  bai /aai  br 
year  decnaaed.  until  during  1413  the  output  was  only  8.35S 
bma,  worth  afamt  £11S  a  t«n.  Tb  priea  of  metallic  tin  vu 
in  1412.  £212,11,0;  a  ton.  tlia  higlint  recorded  price  of 
EflElieh  block  tin.  The  enrage  price  during  iVlS  waa 
£20V6.S 

<  Carew,  Richanl  of  AnCome,  '  Starrer  of  Cornwall,' 
•  WiUiam  Pryce  fai  tiii  '  Hineralogii  Comnbteniia '  ■■*•■ 
the  output  aa  nM.IT3  tona  of  copper  on  durinf  thia  parto^ 


.  the '  T^anaactnu '       aranciDS  In  prka  £6.t4.t  fir  ton. 
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an  authori^  than  the  late  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies" 
stating  that  for  their  size  the  British  Islands 
constitute  the  greatest  copper  producing  country 
of  the  world,  but  the  production  has  greatly 
-dwindled  since  the  time  he  wrote.  Cornwall 
and  Anglcsea  arc  the  chief  copper  beariag  dis- 
tricts in  the  kingdom,  and  very  remarkable 
profits  have,  in  times  pa^t.  been  derived  from 
some  of  the  mines." 

The  production  of  lead  far  exceeds  that  of 
tLa  and  copper,"  and  as  in  the  case  of  tin  and 
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fia  2— SHOWIKG  TBB  FLUCTUAnONS  IN  THB  PR1CB3  OP  COAL  AND 

IROKFOK  EACHYEUi  siNCB  1873.  (The  thick  lincB  ahow  the  high- 
cBt  priotf  and  the  thin  lines  the  avenge  prices.) 

cornier,  signs  of  B  reviv»l  are  not  wantihg^  still, 
it  IS  very  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of  min- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  will  in  the_  near 
future  attain  to  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  as 
that  experienced  about  the  year  1877.  Lead 
mining  m  these  islands  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity; we  know  that  lead  ore  was  mined  in 
Shropshire  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
from  the  fact   thai  "pigs"  of  lead  were  some 

ago  discovered  in  the  refuse  heaps  of  the 

n    Gravel    Mine    m    that   county,    one   of 


"SI 


which  is  preserved  in  the  Geological  MuseiuU 

in  Jermyn  street.  It  may  be  mentioned  of  this 
^strict  that,  thou|^  possibly  the  smallest 
mineralized  area  in  Europe,  it  was  believed  by 
so  great  an  authority  as  the  late  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison"  to  be  probably  un equaled  for  its 
size,  in  point  of  wealth  in  lead  ore. 

In  Shropshire,  North  Wales,  CornwaU,  Isle 
of  Man,  and  t^e  Pennine  Oiain  are  situate  the 
chief  lead  mining  areas  of  the  kingdom.  Lead 
mining  in  general  had  not  of  late  years  —  until 
the  last  year  or  two — been 
very  profitably  conducted  in 
the  Uniterd  Kingdom.  Though 
far  from  being  exhausted,  ex- 
cept in  few  instances,  the  min- 
eral veiiis  are  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  as  che^ly  exploited  as 
the  richer  deposits  of  Spain, 
Australia  and  someother  ex- 
tensive lead-producing  coun- 
tries. As  these  more  bounti- 
ful (Jistricts  become  ex- 
haiuted,  one  is  justified  in  as- 
suming that  Britirfi  lead  min- 
ing will  be  more  extensively 
devel  oped. 

Fig.  1  shows  diagrammati- 
catly  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  London  market  for  each 
year  since  1873  to  1913  inclu- 

The   iron   ore    depoats   of 
Great    Britain"    are    of    two 
kinds,  vii.,  stratified  iron  ore 
—  the   mines  of   which  come 
under     the     oontiT>l     of     the 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  — 
and  the   *mass»   and  "veine<P 
deposits    of    hematite    which 
come   within    the    jurisdiction 
of     the     Metalliferous    Mines 
Act.    Cumberland  an*  North 
Lanca-rfiirc  which  yield  an  out- 
put of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million    tons,   are  the  sonrce 
of  the   famous  red  hzntatiic 
which    chiefly   occurs    in    the   form   of   hngo 
irregtrlar    masses    in    the    carboniferous    lime- 
stone and  is  the  richest  iron  ore  of  the  country, 
yielding  on  the  average  over  SO  per  cent  of 
metal.     Working  one  of  these  masses  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extensive  iron  mine  m  the  worid 
—  Hodbarrow  mine,"  The  other  principal  iron 
producing   districts   are    Cleveland    (N.   York- 
shire), which   accounts   for  nearly  six  million 
tons  annually;  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire 
and  Leicestershire  together  supplying  neariy  six 
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ind  a  half  millkni  tons,  the  total  itroduction  be- 
ing near^  16  nullion  tons  aonuaUy,  valued 
at  over  four  and  a  btli  millions  sterling."  The 
Cleveland  clay  ironstone  (carbonate  of  iron) 
ii  chiefly  worked  from  a  bed  about  10  feet 
thick,  in  the  Middle  Lias,  containing  on  the 
■vemge  about  30  per  cent  of  iron.  The  ore 
from  Lincolnsturi^  Nortfaamiitonshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire is  derived  frcHn  open  worldngs  in  a 
bed  of  brown  iron  ore  in  llie 
Lifedor  OolKe,  and  averages 
about  33  per  teat  of  metal. 
The  Scottish  are  and  that 
from  North  Stafiordshire  is 
largely  worked  from  the 
Black  Band  ironstones  (car- 
bonate of  iron)  in  coujunC' 
lion  with  the  ooal  in  the  col- 
lieries of  those  districts  and 
varies  considerably  in  rich- 
ness of  metal"  Fig.  2  is  n 
fraphic  representation  of  the 
uctuations  in  the  price  of 
coal  and  iron  (London  mar- 
ket) for  each  year  since  1873 
up  to  and  including  1913. 

A  descHptioQ  of  British 
mining  womd  be  incotnpltte 
without  some  reference  to 
the  production  of  slates,"  as 
in  no  country  ftre  there 
yielded  slates  oi  a  ouaUty 
equad  to  those  of  North 
Wales.  The  mines  proper 
are  mostly  in  Merionelnshire, 
whereais  the  qtrarries  are 
worked  in  Carnarvonshire, 
the  Peonim  quarry,  near 
Bangor,  being  the  largest 
open  -working  in  the  world, 
the  underground  workings  of 
the  Oakhy  Elate  Quarry 
Com_pany,  Ltd.,  at  FestiniMT, 
MenonetAshire,  bung  the 
most  extensive  slaie  mine. 
The  output  of  finished  ^d- 
ucts  from  the  individi^ 
mines  and  quarries  consti- 
tutes only  a  part  of  what  Is 
drawn  from  ihe  workings,  it 
being  calculated  that  there  is 
a  loss  of  abcnit  two-thirds  in 
the   •dressing*    (cutting   atwl  '_ 

shaping)  of  the  slates.         _  " 

No  description  is  given  in 
this  review  of  the  prodnction 
of  buitding  and  other  stones, 
derived  cbiefly   from  quarries,  as   space  doe> 
not  pcmut  of  allusion  to  other  thaif  the  more 
purely  mirang  part  of  4lie  subject. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  the  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits. Of  the  Tatter  mention  has  already  been 
made.  The  former  far  outweighs  in  import- 
ance alt  other  branches  of  mining  classed  to- 
gether. 

Until    the   year    1899   the   United    Kingdom 


*as  the  largest  producer  of  coal  in  lbe>  world 
(sec  Fig.  3) ;  it  now  stands  second,  the  United 
Slates  havii^  outstripped  it  in  the  race  for 
supremacy  to  this  respect. 

When  coal  first  came  to  be  worked  in  this 
country  as  a  merchantable  article,  authorities 
are  not  agreed.  It  may  have  been  worked  in  a 
desultory  and  uncertain  fashion  in  very  remote 
times,  but  the  first  substantial  mention  of  coal 


Auifria-ffansary 

Bt/^ium 


mining  is  that  contained  in  the  records  of  Moijr- 
rood  and  Newbattle  Abbeys,"  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  coal  was  dug  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland  about  1200 
A.D. ;  further,  we  know  that  coal  was  imported 
into  London  from  Newcastle  about  1257  A.D. 
Indeed,  Novacastrians  may  justly  claim  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  as  the  nursery  of  the  coal 
trade,  and  to  the  present  day  the  inhabitants 
have  more  than  maintained  their  heritage  of 
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■Idll  and  foresight,  for  there  is  no  field  in  wbidi 
d>e  mining  industry  rejoices  in  better  roAiagt- 
ment,  both  in  respect  of  the  mining-  operationi 
themselves  and  in  the  conduct  of  labor  aSairs, 
than  die  Great  Northern  coat  fieid.  The  sys- 
tems of  'joint  committees*  of  representatives 
of  owners  and  men,  and  the  respective  associa- 
tions of  mine  owners  and  of  the  wortmen  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  have  conittluteda 
pattern  to  be  studied  and  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  other  mining  districts,  and  have 
conduced  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  equitable 
conduct  of  the  trade  and  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions existing  between  employers  and  workmen. 
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the  light  of  recent  esperience.  'Manv  tiinu- 
sands  of  people,*  he  remarks,  'are  employed  ir 
this  trade  of  coales :  many  hve  by  working  of 


in  the  pits ;  many  live  by  conv^ng  tnem 
wagons  and  waines  to  the  river  Tine :  many 
m  are  employed  in  convmng  coales  in  keetes 
im   the   stathes   aboard   the   ship; ;    one   coat 


merchant  empioyeth  five  hundred  or  a  thotisand 
in  his  works  of  coals:  yet  for  all  bis  labour, 
care  and  cost,  can  scarce  live  by  his  trade.  .  .  . 
Nay,  many  of  l^em  hath  consumed  and  spent 
great  estates  and  dyed  beggars.*  The  con- 
clusion of  the,  whole  matter  appeared  to  him 
to  be  that  "their  Collieries  is  wasted  and  their 
monies  is  constmicd;  this  is  the  uncertainty  of 
mines  —  a  great  charge,  the  profit  uncertain.* 
'"  "  proposed  to  follow  the  history  of 

of  the  coal  trade  in  detail.  The 
..  .  of  this  expansion  and  how  it  has  beep 
affected  by  various  improvements  in  mining  and 
facilities  of  transport  are  marked  in  the  accom- 
panjnng  (Gagram,  Fig.  4," 
I  One  of  tne  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  tlie  carbonaceous  deposits  of  this  kingdom 
other  than  the  number  of  the  separate  fields  and 
their  extensive  area  is  the  great  variety  in  tlie 
fuel  itself.  The  coal  fields  may  be  divided  into 
groups  as  follows:" 

I.  Engush  Oml  Fields. 

Midland  Groul>.—0}   Nonh  StalTordshire ; 

"J    South   Staffordshire;    (3)    Leicestershire; 

.)  Warwickshire. 

North     Midland    Grtmf.—d)     Yorkshire; 

(2)  Derby'shire  and  Nottinghamshire. 

Great  Northern  Group.— (\)    Durham  and 
Northumberland;  (2)  Cumberland. 

Norikvestem  Group. — (!)    Lancashire  and 
East  Cheshire;  (2)  Coalbrookdale  <ar  Shrop- 
shire) ;  (3)  Forest  of  Wyre. 
Western  Group.-    '-•*■■ 
shire;  (2)  Forest  o 

IL  Welsh  Coal  Finos. 


(21    I 
14  \ 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  trade,  excepting  the 
iron-maldn^  industiy,  more  subject  to  variations 
of  prosperity  and  depression  than  coal  mining. 
It  is  often  remarked  that  it  is  (be  first  to  prog- 
nosticate a  cycle  of  general  depression  and  the 
last  to  recover  therefrom.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  words  of  the  old  chronicler"  have  a 
stran^dy  modem  ring  about  them,  when  read  ii 


III.  Scottish  Coal  Fieum. 

(1)  The  Clyde  basin;    (2)   Midlothian  and 
Haddingtonshire;  (3)  Fifeshire;  (4)  Ayrshire; 

(S)  Lesmahagow;  (6)  Canonbie. 

IV.  The  Kemt  Coal  Fikim. 


V.  Irish  Coal  FtEiDS. 
(1)  Northern  Group;  (2)  Southern  Group. 
These    are    of    small    importance    and    little 


Tine,'  jnib'HshEd  li 

■After  J.  B.  L ___.  ..__,  .._, 

■RiH  and  Progrem  of  Oml  Mining  '  (1S96),  the 
been  farther  extended  and  brauAbt  up  to  date 


.I.C.B.,  tid:  Addnes 


Roral  CommiNion  on  coel  (reported  ISTI) 

that  tbe  output  of  cool  wu... I.IU. 

And  th*t  in  1770  it  hud  rieen  tnt  little. 
being  but. 1,«11, 

Between  1770  and  1750.  however,  tteam 
WH  applied  to  dninias  minee.  uid  fun 
powder  came  to  be  used  at  und«icround 
operations,  to  t^t  it   wha  ntimated  that 

gl7S0  the  output  had  advanced  consider-  ■ 

ly.  being  for  that  year 4.773, 

Ukter  iteam  wia  applied  to  hoiiting  the 
'  ooal  UP  the  ahafn.  and  between  1700  and 
1S00  tne  development  of  the  canal  lyitem 
took  ptacc,  whicb  gave  k  great  impctiu  ta  the 
tnde.     So  that  lor  1880  the  output  had  In- 

anaaed  to 10.080, 

la  1(03  coal  came  to  be  used  for  the 
maDufsctuie  of  laa.  and  in  ISIS  the  ufetr- 


Roysl  Comminii 

— letimea   called    (he    ArsyU    O. 

the  Dulce  of  AxfyH  being  ita  chatrmui, 
calculated  that  in  ISSS  the  output  had  riaen 
io  the  ooruiderable  figure  of,  -...-........- 
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The  (hiclmess  of  the  seams  worked  in  the 
fields  varies  from  11  or  12  Inches  to  30  feet, 

but  the  latter  is  restricted  to  South  Stafford- 
shiir;  this  seam  and  the  thick  coal  of  Warwick- 
shirt  being  qttite  exceptionable.  Canne)  coal  in 
Scotland  has  been  worked,  in  some  instances, 
when  only  six  inches  thick. 

The  variation  in  the  character  and  qnality 
of  (he  coals  within  the  different  fields  them- 
selves is  remarkable;  for  instance,  first  class 
cokinf;  coal  is  mined  tiear  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  yet  only  a  few  miles  east  of  Newcastle 
the  world-famed  Wallsend  household  coal  is 
produced,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  fhe 
Northumbrian  output  is  exported  as  steam 
coal.  Again,  coke  unrivaled  in  (lualiCy,  is  made 
from  the  coal  mined  in  the  western  and  south" 
western  part  of  Durham,  whereas  good  gas 
and  very  superior  house  coal  is  raised  from  the 
collieries  situate  in  the  central  and  eastern  part 
of  the  same  county."  The  principal  steam  coal- 
producing  areas,  other  than  Northumberlanil 
are  South  Wales  (pre-eminently),  and  parts  of 
the  Scottish  fields  —  notably  that  of  Fifeshire — 


manufacturing,  iron  smelting,  gas  and 
coals.  Of  all  the  districts,  the  variat 
character  of  coal  is  most  marked  in  the  great 
South  Wales  field,  in  the  south  and  southeast 
the  scams  of  the  lower  shale  series  are  bitu- 
minous in  the  middle  and  semi-bit tmunou3, 
farther  toward  the  northwest  they  are  what  is 
technically  termed  "dry"  (i.e.,  contains  veiy 
small  percentage  of  volatile  hydro-carbons)  or 
steam  coat,  still  further  in  the  same  direction 
they  are  semi -anthracite  (i.e.,  still  drier),  and 
to  the  northwest  and  west  again  they  are 
anthracites.  The  seams  of  the  Pennant  series, 
fiigher  up  in  the  coal  measures,  follow  the  same 
nue  in  transformation,  but  have  a  higher  scale 
of  bituminosity  in  comparison  with  the  seams 
below  them," 

A  factor  that  must  largely  affect  the  future 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  indeed 
is  vital  to  it  —  is  the  duration  of  its  iron  and 
coal  supplies.  The  stores  of  iron  ore,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  deposits,  cannot  be  estimated 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  coal,  but  it  ma^  he  saiely 
prophesied  that  their  exhaustion  will  long  pre- 
cede that  of  coat  Working  on  the  figures 
arrived  at  by  the  late  Royal  Commissitat  on 
Coal  Supplies,  the  time  which  would  be  taken 
to  exhaust  the  coal  fields  at  the  present  rate 
of  output  may  be  taken  as  about  (£0  years;** 
whether  the  present  rate  of  ogtput  will  be  long 
maintained  is,  however,  somewhat  douhtfur 
For  the  last  40  years  the  averase  increase  in 
the  output  has  been,  roughly,  2^  per  cent  per 


annum,  and  that  of  coal  exported  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  or  put  in  another  way  the  percent- 
age of  output  dipped  abroad  from  1878  to  1912 
inclusive  has  increased  from  16.1  to  32.4  and  in 
1913  it  reached  the  record  figure  of  3i2,  but  it 
is  highly  iroprobable,  owing  to  physical  reasons, 
that  these  rates  of  increase  will  be  long  eou- 
tinued.  Some  districts,  indeed,  have  already 
attained  their  maximum,  and  decadence  has  set 
in,  as  for  instance  in  the  ^exposed'  part  of  the 
South  Stafford  coal  field.  The  developments  m 
fhe  new  coal  fields  will  possibly  increase  the 
total  ontput  for  some  years,  but  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, just  alluded  to,  "look  forward  to  a 
time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  rate  of  increase 
of  output  will  be  slower,  to  be  followed  hv  a 
period  of  stationary  output,  and  then  a  gradual 
decline.*  Nor  do  they  hold  out  any  hope  that 
the  resources  may  he  husbanded  hy  the  utiUia- 
tion  of  any  other  source  of  oower;  they  are 
convinced  'that  coal  is  the  only  reliable  source 
of  power  and  that  there  is  no  real  substitute, 
though  there  are  some  sources  which  may 
^lightly  relieve  the  demand  for  coal.*" 

SiK  R.  A.  S.  Redkayn^  K.C.B,.  M.Sc 
H.  U.  Chirf  ItuPtctar  of  Mines,  Late  Profestof 
of  Uines  in  ihe  Univeriily  of  Birmmgkam, 
Past  Pretidftit  Inslimtum  of  Mining  mid 
MetaUutgy,  Member  Itulitute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  etc.. 
etc. 

32.  THB  INDUSTRIAL  KEVOLUTION. 
Between  the  years  ITTO  and  1840  England  be- 
came the  wQikshop  of  the  world.  She  changed 
radically  in  character ;  from  an  agricultural 
cation  she  became  primarily  a  manufacturing 
one.  _  She  became  dependent  for  her  raw 
materials  on  foreign  nations  and  on  markets 
abroad  for  the  sale  of  her  goods.  Her  interna.- 
tional  position,  therefore,  was  vastly  afiectea 
and  her  prosperi^  became  dependent  on  the 
state  of  trade.  No  less  remarkable  was  the 
cl^ge  in  the  relations  of  persons.  A  new 
middle  class  of  manufacturers  arose  and  the 
moneyed  interest  permanently  overtopped  the 
landed  interest  in  social  importance.  Alongside 
of  the  eniplc^ng  class  grew  up  the  class  of 
factorv  hands,  and  the  business  relations  of  the 
two  classes  had  to  be  settled  afresh  and  not 
without  considerable  friction.  The  industrial 
revriution  involved,  therefore,  industrial  recon- 
struction with_  all  the  disintegration  and  suffer- 
ing that  drastic  reconstruction  always  causes. 

Not  more  striking  than  the  alteration  in  the 
character  of  English  industry  and  in  English 
Sodal  relations  was  the  remarkable  shifting 
which  took  place  of  centres  of  importance,  for 
suddenly  the  North  sprang  into  prominence  and 
the  South  corrcepondinsJy  declined.      In  this 


th*  totol  productfcm  a»7  ba  nnghly  protxinkined  u  FOtloi 
MillBq  to 

Scottiib  coal  flsldi * 

Smthumhet^and,     Cumberland    and 


YorVshin  irnd  Ncrtli  M .„ 

"' "      ■      ind__8outhem     (SUfford. 


Kent) 

Duthoiira. . . 


'  Goal  Pisldi  of  Gnat  Britui '  (^xt 
ne  cDDsnlted  by  the  mdor  mtcrcflted  t 
tUtntbftct. 


X  The  innual  output  of  inthncite  u  nsutv  J.DOO.OM 
toM,  pfartie«llv  d«fi»(id  enlinW  from  thi*  rsgioo. 
.  » ■  RopoitB  of  Roni  CommiHion  on  Coal  fiupptiea. 
Pinil  ReixHt,  IMS.  The  Commissimun.  computed  that 
tbers  wen  yet  temaintiiati)  ba  irorked  In  the  "  proved  " 
coal  flddi.  adopting  4.000  feet  n  thg  limit  of  pncticBl 
depth  in  woHdnc  and  one  toot  ai  the  mEninnun  imkabiD 
tbickoai.  an  ouilaMi  quantity  of  coal  eqnal  to  100^914.- 

Mt  the  "  proved  "  una*,  ft.  hi  tla^^o^ealtd  ■'  field*, 
-mild  acBDonc  ta  ]9,4e3,000,aM  tm  Id  calculalinii  the 
period  of  dmtion  there  hae  not  been  taken  into  coiuuleiii- 
tkm  the  coal  niatent  at  grdepth  below  the  4.000  feet  Unit. 
■rtHh  in  tec  "  proved  "  ual  ieldi  atone  i*  ptaoad  at  5,Z39,- 
^MMOtooa. 
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new  industrial  region  huge  masses  oi  people 
were  congregated  on  certain  spots,  and  the 
problem  of  the  large  lowns  arose,  with  all  the 
sanitary  housing  and  other  questions  connected 
therewith. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  feeding  these 
agglomerations  of  people  and  of  getting  rid  of 
the  goods  they  made,  which  questions  were 
answered  by  the  great  revolution  in  the  means 
of  transport  and  the  changes  in  the  English 
fiscal  system. 

The  industrial  revolution  is  generally  dated 
from  the  coming  of  machineiy  and  is  usually 
connected  with  the  invention  by  Arkwright  of  a 
cotton-spinning  machine  in  1775  which  was 
worked  by  water.  It  was  the  application  of 
mechanical  power  to  industry  that  constituted 
the  novelty,  for  it  was  the  invention  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  man  himself. 

But  events  had  been  preparing  for  more 
than  half  a  century  for  the  introduction  of 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  in  England.  In- 
ventors had  always  been  numerous,  but  the  con^ 
ditions  were  present  about  1770  which  enabled 
an  inventor  to  bring  his  ideas  to  a  successful 
issue.  In  the  first  place  there  was  in  the 
England  of  that  time  an  abundance  of  cafntal, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, so  that  an  enterprising  man  could  get 
money  to  try  experiments,  Arkwrigfat'g  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  cost  $60,000  before  it  was 
perfected.  Then,  too,  there  was  every  pro^ct 
of  Urge  sales,  without  which  machine  production 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  England's  mar- 
kets were  developing  steadily  In  the  18di  cen- 
tury, both  at  home  and  abroad.^  At  home  the 
revolution  caused  by  smelting  iron  with  coal 
had  given  rise  to  canals  to  transport  the  fuel 
and  the  result  was  a  general  quickening  of  in- 
tercommunications. New  centres  rose  up  and 
a  greater  demand  for  Roods  was  created.  The 
expon  of  English  goods  was  steadily  rising  in 
value  and  there  was  every  chance  of  increasing 
the  sales  if  goods  were  cheaper.  Moreover  in 
the  18th  century  the  capitalist  employer  had 
become  prominent.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
class  of  men  trained  to  production  on  a  large 
scale.  The  old  mercantile  companies  with  their 
rules  as  to  limited  sales  had  lost  their  power  to 
dictate  as  to  quantities  and  prices  and  there  was 
no  hindrance  on  that  side  to  the  enterprising 

Yet  although  these  forces  were  all  maldng 
for  a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  industry 
the  England  of  1760  was  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, "rte  leading  branch  of  trade  was  clodi; 
cotton  goods  and  muslins  were  imported  from 
"    "     jnd  re-exported;  fine  cotton  goods  could 


bad  been  threatened  with  extinction  owing  to 
tbt  lack  of  timber  and  was  only  just  beginning 
to  revive  when  coal  could  be  utilized  for  smelt- 
ing owing  to  the  invention  of  the  Darbys  about 
1740;  but  milch  remained  to  be  done,  and  it 
was  not  until  Cort's  invention  of  a  means  of 
puddling  iron  in  1784  that  the  iron  trade  made 

In  1760  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater  was  cutting 
the  first  canal  and  the  turnpike  roads  were ' 
beginning  to  facilitate  internal  travel. 

The  majority  of  the  work-people  were  either 
small  manufacturers  who  bought  the  wool,  wove 
it,  and  disposed  of   the  cloth  themselves,  or 


worked  on  commission  for  some  big-dealer. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  a  by-employment  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  farm,  while  me  women  and 
children  practically  all  over  England  were  cm- 
ployed  in  spinning  or  carding.  The  incomes  of 
the  day  were  family  eamines.  As  English  cloth 
had  almost  a  monopoly  value  the  demand  was 
steady;  England  grew  the  bulk  of  her  own  wool 
and  was  not  mainly  dependent  on  importation 
from  abroad.  The  characteristic  of  the  whole 
period  was  stability.  If  the  orders  for  cloth  fell 
off  then  the  man  had  his  bit  of  farm  to  (all 
back  on  —  the  one  helped  the  other.  Axriculture 
was  not  divorced  from  industry  nor  the  work- 
man from  country  employment,  nor  was  there 
any  marked  distinction  between  town  and 
country.  It  is  probaUe  that  according  to  our 
notions  the  life  was  sordid  and  the  standard  of 
comfort  low,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  parents  were  the  easiest  of  taskmasters 
for  the  children.  But  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed was  absent,  and  the  domestic  work- 
men at  all  events  decidedly  preferred  the  life  to 
that  of  the  factory. 

When  machinery  came  it  was  curiously 
enough  first  of  all  applied  to  the  languishing 
trade  of  cotton.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been 
thai  the  supply  of  raw  cotten  was  unlimited, 
while  Enftland  was  already  on  the  verge  of  a 
wool  famine.  Sheep  growing  had  not  been 
started  in  Australia  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  even  if  machinery  came  in  the 
output  would  be  largely  increased.  Moreover 
wool  being  more  brittle  than  cotton  it  was  found 
at  first  very  difficult  to  adjust  it  to  the  strain 
of  the  machine  without  constant  breakages. 
Hence  wool  is  affected  by  machinery  much  later 
than  cotton,  Arkwright,  a  barber,  revolution- 
ised the  cotton  trade  by  his  water  frame,  pat- 
ented in  1775,  which  spun  a  yarn  firm  enough 
for  the  warp.  Crompton  followed  this  up  oy 
inventing  the  mule  in  1775  which  created  the 
muslin  trade'  and  Cartwri^t,  a  clergyman, 
brought  out  the  power  loom  for  weaving  which 
was  first  used  in  1801.  Power  spinning  in  the 
woolen  trade  did  not  become  general  all  the 
first  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

The  effect  of  the  cotton  machines  was  to 
create  a  new  trade.  The  great  mamifacturing 
centres  had  hitherto  been  Norwich  and  DeviMS, 
but  the  new  machinery  needed  water  ^wer,  and 
hence  (he  trade  settled  in  the  North  in  country 
districts  where  water  was  available.  The  first 
machines  were  small  and  simple ;  were  made  of 
wood  and  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  bending 
over  by  grown-up  persons.  They  could  easily 
be  worked  by  children,  but  such  labor 
was  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  country  in  large 
iiuantities,  hence  the  massing  of  pauper  children 
in  these  factories.  There  seem  to  have  been 
prave  abuses  in  the  system  and  a  new  era  vras 
tnau^rated  by  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Ap- 
prentices Act  of  1802  whidi  limited  the  work- 
ing hours  of   apprentices  to   12  per  day. 

The  problem,  however,  was  altered  when 
steam  came  in  owing  to  Watt's  invention.  It  was 
only  substituted  gradually  for  water  power, 
coming  in  more  and  more  after  1815  and  be- 
coming the  prevalent  type  altogether  in  1840. 
The  important  thing  now  was  no  longer  water 
but  coal,  and  to  get  coal  the  factories  had  to 
settle  in  the  great  centres  where  coal  could 
easily  be  brought  by  canal,  as  the  cost  of 
dragging  it  over  country  roads  was  prohibitive 
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for  dieap  production.  Hence  we  get  a  sccotid 
mat  imgTBtioD  of  indnitry  to  tfae  towns  near 
Uw  coal  fields.  Here  child  labor  was  readily 
availabk,  and  a  new  Act  had  to  be  passed  in 
1819  to  meet  the  case  of  children  who  were  not 
apprenticeB.  As  steam  became  more  rcKularly 
applied  the  machinery  got  more  complicated 
and  less  suitable  for  children  of  tender  years, 
uid  there  was  a  tendency  to  discontinue  them 
m  certain  branches.  They  were  still  retained 
in  the  old  water  mills  and  the  Factory  Acts 
were  never  realty  effective  till  the  invention  of 
the  govemment  factory  inspector  in  1833. 

There  were  practically  no  people  dispossessed 
by  machinery  in  the  cotton  trade;  instead  there 
were  increasing'  opportunities  of  employment, 
bat  other  trades  suffered.  The  demand  for  both 
light  woolen  and  linen  goods  fell  off  a»  cotton 
was  substituted.  Still  the  weavers  prospered. 
They  continued  to  work  up  the  yam  in  Iheir 
own  homes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dislocation 
of  trade  brou^t  about  by  the  Napoleonic  wan 
that  they  fell  upon  evil  days.  Gradually  ma- 
chinery  was  ap^ied  to  weaving,  and  the  race 
of  hand-loom  weavers  died  out  amid  great 
privations. 

It  was  when  madiineiy  was  applied  to  wool, 
that  the  real  social  upheaval  came.  It  destroved 
the  by-employment  of  spinning  throughout 
die  whole  of  the  country  districts,  and  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  relief  from  the  rates  had  to  be 
devised  to  assist  people  over  the  crisis.  This 
panperized  the  whole  of  the  south  of  England 
and  degraded  the  agricultaral  laborers  as  a 
class. 

The  radical  change  in  English  life  came 
that  the  real  social  npneaval  came.  It  destroyed 
the  old  statnlity.  A  man  had  to  follow  his 
work  to  the  towns  and  lost  his  little  farm.  Even 
when  the  factories  were  situated  in  the  country 
he  had  to  woric  regularly  and  could  not  take 
time  off  to  attend  to  the  garden  as  he  coidd 
when  woricing  for  himself.  The  regularitv  of 
the  life,  the  tyranny  of  the  factory  bell,  and  the 
toss  of  independence  were  the  diings  of  which 
the  worker  most  complained.  The  early  fac- 
tories, situated  as  they  were  in  the  coimlry  dis- 
tricts, laid  the  workmen  open  to  an  apmlling 
system  of  payment  in  kind  called  ''truck,*  an 
evil  only  gradually  remedied  by  a  series  of 
Acts  of  ParKament  beginning  in  1831,  and  ex- 
tended in  1887  and  1896  to  all  manual  workers 
except  domestic  servants. 

But  more  important  than  his  dependence  on 
his  treatment  by  the  master  was  the  dependence 
of  the  woritman  on  the  state  of  trade.  The 
sufferings  during  th*  Industrial  Revolution  in 
Englana  were  especially  violent  owing  to  the 
Continental  System  of  Napoleon  which  shut  out 
English  goods  from  Europe  except  by  smuggltng 
between  1806-1812.  and  ^i^ch  was  ftdlowed  t^ 
the  rupture  with  the  United  States,  which  cut 
ofF  another  very  important  maricet  After  the 
peace  of  1815  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  conti- 
nent made  Europe  a  bad  customer,  and  England, 
equipped  as  she  now  was  for  prothiction  in  bulk, 
suffered  accordingly.  The  coming  of  machinery 
would  have  been  a  difBcull  time  tor  any  coim- 
try,  but  the  troubles  were  enormously  aggra- 
vated owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  trkde  and  the 
deprcssioti  after  the  war.  English  exports  de- 
creased in  value  between  I31S  and  1825,  and 
only  began  to  recover  about  1635,  and  to  make 
a  rapid  advance  in  1840.    Nevertheless  tkt  ia- 


crease  in  trade  when  compared  with  thmt  oi 
1750  was  enormous. 

The  exports  in  1750  were  valued  at 
il2.W9,081 ;  in  1880  they  were  £34,381417;  in 
1840;  £116,479,678.  The  imports  in  17S0  wera 
£7,772,039;  in  180a  £28v257,78l;  in  1840,  £67,- 
432,964. 

The  growtli  in  the  import  of  raw  cotton  ia 
very  strddng.  In'  1751,  2,976.610  pounds  wen 
imported;    in    1815,    99,301^343;    in    i830,   259,- 

a56,ooa 

The  inKHn-t  of  wool  could  not  «xpa&d  till 
the  Australian  wool  became  available.  In  tSQO 
the  number  of  pounds  imported  was  &609J)00; 
in  1840,  49,436.000;  in  ISJff,  127.39OJ)0ft 

Then  the  English  fiscal  system  had  to  bo 
overhauled  to  get  in  cheap  raw  material,  and 
the  agitation  of  the  manufacturers  was  snoces»< 
fnl  in  bringing  about  the  free  trade  era. 

During  the  19th  centiny  the  English  Parlia* 
ment  was  mainly  occupied  in  readjtistiiw  thv 
relations  of  employers  and  employed,  in  racilU 
tatinp  the  erowrii  of  a  manufacturitig  stat^ 
and  in  abandoning  the  system  which  was  madt 
for  an  agricultural  state;  while  no  attempt  ha* 
been  made  to  preserve'  any  balance  between  agri* 
culture  and  industry. 

The  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England  was,  to  use  the  words  of  an  ISA 
century  writer,  "to  remove  multitudes  of  peopl* 
from  our  natural  and  fixed  basis,  land,  to  tile 
artificial  and  fluctuating  basis,  trade.*    See  also 

iNDITSTKIAI.  REVOLimOK. 
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33.  BRITISH  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
En^ish  Trade  Unionism  is  an  indigenous  prod- 
uct, which  has  temained  singularly  uninitnenced 
by  any  foreign  movements  or  ideas.  Disregard- 
ing the  analogous  combinations  among  jour- 
neymen during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  m  Eng- 
land seem  to  lisve  been  usually  iotermittent 
and  temporary,  and  also  the  medinval  gutlda 
of  master-craftsmen  and  merchants  —  between 
which  and  modem  Trade  Unionism  no  actual 
afihatian  or  cotmecbon  has  yet  been  traced  — 
we  may  say  that  Trade  Unionism,  in  the  sense 
of  duraUe  oomtanations  of  wa^eamera  for 
the  ^rpose  of  maintainiag  or  improving  die 
conditions  of  their  cmirioymefflt,  have  existed 
contiBttously  fiom  ibc  latter  part  of  the  17tfa 
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Oentury.  The  earliest  actual  records  known  to 
us  of  sucb  a  combinaiion  is  that  of  the  woolen 
worken  of  the  louthwest  of  England,  which 
ii  mentioned  as  existing  in  1700,  and  frejiuently 
referred  to  in  Devonshire,  Somerset,  Wiltshire, 
and  Gloucestershire  throughout  the  18th  cen- 
tUTv,  The  London  tailors,  too,  can  be  shown 
to  nave  been  in  continuous  combination  from  at 
least  1720,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  rcBtrain  them.  Other  Trade  Unions 
Known  to  have  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
I8th  century  were  those  of  the  woolcombers, 
woolstaplers,  and  silkweaven.  It  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century,  when  industrial  conditions  were 
being  revolutionized  in  so  many  trades  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  the  factory  system, 
production  for  export  and  the  use  of  water  or 
steam  power,  that  Trade  Unionism  first  became 
widely  prevalent.  Since  that  date  it  is  notable 
that  the  a([gregate  membership  of  Trade  Unions 
in  the  United  Ktng;dom  has,  with  a  number  of 
temporary  suspensions,  persbtently  increased, 
until  it  now  (1917)  exceeds  4,CX)0,000;  orgin- 
iied  in  1,100  different  societies,  possessing  funds 
exceeding  i^OOO.OOO.  As  an  institution  Trade 
Unionism  has,  during  the  whole  two  centuries, 
and  especially  since  1824,  when  the  first  legalizing 
Matutc  was  passed,  steadily  increased  in  solidity, 
and  cftntinuously  improved  in  its  temper  toward 
siKiety  and  in  the  economic  character  of  the 
methods   employed   to   gain  its   end.       In   all 


Bcter  of  Enghsh  Trade  Unionism  has 
from  decade  to  decade  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  variations  of  the  treatment  which  the 
communin  accorded  to  it.  So  rapidly  and 
certainly  has  an  improvement  in  Enghsh  Trade 
UntMtism  followed  upon  measures  of  legaliza- 
tion and  tolenuice  that  were  it  not  that  it  would 


may  include  n 


that  each  generation  of  citizens  and  the  em- 
ployers in  each  trade  in  each  generation  have 
the  Trade  Unionism  that  they  deserve  I 

The  form  which  Trade  Unionism  takes 
among  the  English  wage-earners  (and  we  may 
ignore  for  present  purposes  the  Trade  Union- 
ism of  other  classes,  such  as  lawyen,  doctors, 
architects,  accountants,  surveyors,  actuaries, 
teachers,  etc.),  is  that  of  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion among  the  [tersons  engaged  in  a  particu- 
lar trade,  Dased  upon  the  payment  of  weekly 
contributions  —  varying  from  two  pence  to  two 
shillings^ to  a  common  fund  which  is  admin- 
istered by  an  elected  executive,  boimd  by  an 
elaborate  code  of  rales,  and  controlled  by  refer- 
endum votes  of  the  entire  membership,  in  such 
ways  as  are  believed  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  members.  These  objects  are,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  maintenance  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the 
wage-earners  in  the  trade  concerned,  including 
not  only  the  amount  of  wages,  but  also  the 
method  of  remuneration,  the  form  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  hours  of  labor,  the  sanitation,  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  operatives,  and  all  the  other 
conditions,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  the  wag^- 
contract.  Auxiliary  to  this  fundamental  object, 
and  always  subordinate  to  it,  are  the  various 
*friendly  benefits*  afforded  to  mcraberG,  which 


out  of  woric,  whether  from  strikes  or  k>dn>uts, 
or  merely  from  Slackness  of  trade;  sick  pay; 
funeral  benefit  on  death  of  mMnber  or  DSCttber'i 
wife;  accident  benefit;  insurance  of  toda 
gainst  loss  by  fire  or  otherwise;  legal  assist- 
ance to  members  in  litigation  especuUy  as  re- 
gards comp«nsation  for  acddenta,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  especially  in  the  durability  and  finfencJal 
solidity  of  the  association,  the  nuUtiplictty  and 
amount  of  their  friendly  benefits,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  accumulated  funds,  that  die 
principal  English  Trade  Unions  lurpM*  those 
of  all  other  countries.  There  are  great  Trade 
Unions  (such  as  the  AmalKamatoT  Sociely  of 
Engineers)  which  habitualv  enjoy  an  annual 
income  of  £4  per  member;  there  are  others 
(sucb  as  the  Amalgamated  Cottop  Spinners) 
which  possess  accumulated  funds  exceeding 
£23  per  member;  there  are  others,  again  (siicta 
as  the  Boilermakers),  which  disburse  on  sick 
pay  and  medical  attendance  alone,  more  than 
£50,000  a  year,  including  no  less  thao  t&iXX)  as 
salaries  to  the  doctors  in  their  employment. 
Among  them  all,  the  Trade  Unions  expend 
more  than  £400,000  annually  in  pensions  of  S 
to  12  shiilings  a  week  to  tndr  amd  members, 
and  nearly  £120,000  in  payment  ol  their  funer- 
als ;  while  a  sum  varying  according  to  die  state 
of  trade  from  i400,000  to  £1,000,000  is  annually 
iwid  to  members  out  of  work,  only  from  one- 
sixth  to  two-fifths  of  this,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  labor  tnarket,  being  for  anything  that 
can  be  called  strikes  or  industrial  disputes. 
But  this  strong  financial  position  and  these 
substantial  friendly  benefits  are  confined  to  the 
well-known  leading  Trade  Unions.  Out  of  the 
1,100  separate  trade  unions,  there  are  24  own- 
ing more  than  £50,000,  which  together  possess 
three-eighths  of  the  axgregale  total  ot  mem- 
bers and  four-fifths  ot  the  accumulated  fimds 
of  the  whole  movement.  , 

The  fundament^  principle  of  English  trade 
unionism  is  the  necessity,  in  modem. industrial 
and  social  conditions,  for  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  a  common  rule,  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Without  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  common  rule  trade 
unionists  assert  that  the  opeEation  of  compcti' 
tion  is  inevitably  to  degrade  the  conditions  of 
employment  irrespective  of  the  profitableness 
of  the  industry  or  the  wealth  of  the  country  as 
a  whole;  eventually  forcing  down  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  lowest  and  weakest  wage-earner  to 
the  very  minimum  on  which  he  can  manage  to 
exist  from  day  to  day  (far  below  tfie  level  for 
healthy  subsistence) ;  requiring  him  to  labor  for 
excessive  hours,  and  exposing  him  to  unsani- 
tary, dangerous  and  bratalizing  conditions  of 
employment.  Toward  such  a  morass  of  "sweat- 
ing" demoralizing  to  the  workers  themselves, 
and  economically  as  well  ai  socially  disaslroia 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  the  labor  market  is  always 
forcing  out  not  only  the  weaker  members,  but 
also  through  the  competition  of  these,  the  entire 
wane-earning  class.  In  confirmation  of  tlus 
analysis,  the  English  Trade  Unionists  point  to 
the  state  of  millions  of  woriiera  in  eveiy  in- 
dustrial country,  die  United  States  and  Japan 
affording  quite  as  striking  demonstrations  as 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its 
essential  accuracy  is,  indeed,  now  asserted  by 
the  economists  of  to-day,  and  inaihOTMUkally 
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demonstrated  (consult  <lndiutda1  Denwcncy' 
br  S.  and  B.  Webb,  1911);  and  accepted  ui 
soch  measures  of  iDodcm  state smansbip  as  die 


Trade  Boards  Act  (1907),  and  the  iriiniminn 
wage  l^slation  of  Australam  and  the  United 
States. 

A^tnat  this  persistent  tendency  of  indus- 
tria]  compeliti<Ki  m  the  labor  market,  the  mod- 
em economist  or  statesman  establishes,  in  the 
interest  of  the  comtnnnity  as  a  whole,  the 
Common  Rule  of  standard  minimum  conditions, 
designed  to  prevent  the  wage-earner  being  sub- 
jected, even  with  bis  own  consent,  to  conditions 
of  employment  likely  to  impair  his  health,  un- 
dermine his  strength,  or  demoraliie  himself  or 
his  family.  This  is  the  philosophy  o*  Factoiy 
Legislation,'  as  yet  only  imperfectly  applied  in 
any  country,  but  advancing  in  all ;  a*  yet  re- 
stricted  in  the  n^n  to  women  and  children, 
and  lo  their  hours  and  sanitation,  but  now  in- 
creasingly extending  to  wages  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  to  adnlt  men.  The  maintainioR,  ex- 
tending and  enforcing  of  Factory  Leg^slatioa 
is  one  of  the '  principal  expedients  used  by 
English  Trade  Unionists  (e^iecially  the  textile 
operatives,  the  coal  miners,  the  railway  workers 
and  the  shop  assistants)  for  obtaimns  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Common  Rtile.  Such  legislation 
has  been  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  at  present 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  (Consult  'State 
Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand' 
by  W.  P.  Reeves). 

The  second  expedient  used  by  English  Trade 
Unionists  is  that  of  Collective  Bargaining.  In- 
stead of  each  waee-eamer  nuking  his  own 
bargain  with  the  in£vidual  employer,  the  Trade 
Union  aims  at  making  common  terms  for  the 
operatives  as  a  whole,  with  the  whole  of  the 
employers.    Examples  of  such  Collective  Bar- 


the  elaborate  hierarchy  of  agreements  of  the 
iron- shipbuilding  trade;  or  the  highly  evolved 
lists  of  prices  of  the  cotton  industry.  This 
does  not  mean  (as  often  ignorantly  asserted) 
that  Trade  Unionism  implies,  or  that  Trade 
Unionists  desire,  that  all  woikers  should  be 
paid  alike.  The  mere  fact  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  English  Trade  Unionists  (including 
the  strongest  and  aUest  of  them  all)  absolutely 
insist  on  piecework  as  the  very  basis  of  their 
Collective  Bargains,  and  would  instantly  strike 
against  any  attempt  to  introduce  wages  by  the 
hour  or  by  the  day,  proves  that  equality  of 
■  ■ ^t  their  object.     What  they  do  aim 


is  equality  in  the  rate  of  pay  for  a  piven 
t  of   work;   though  even  here  thdr  aim  is 


imit 


s  made  to  more  than  the  minimum 

being  given,  provided  that  this  is  not  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  other  workers  below 
the  minimum.  Collective  Bargaining,  more  or 
less  universal  through  out  the  tradie,  is  now 
the  prevalent  practice  in  all  the  principal  manu- 
facturing industcies  of  Great  Britain  and  it  is, 
to  the  economist,  a  notable  fact  that  it  prevails 
most  universally  and  is  most  strictly  enforced, 
just  in  those  industries,  such  as  cotton  stnnning 
and  shipbuilding,  in  which  BritiA  industrial 
supremacy  is   most   demonstrable. 

The  third  expedient  of  English  Trade  Union- 
ism is  Mutual  Insurance.    By  bringing  to  the 

support  o{    Ae   individtol  workman,   in  any 


tibne  of  econcunical  weaknes^  the  aid  ol  so- 
cumulated  funds,  he  is  enabled  to  stand  out 
against  die  terms  offered  by  the  enpleyer,  and 
wait  until  better  terms  are  conceded.  It  is 
with  this  object,  and  not  primarily  froai  any 
compassionate  or  taoMamtanan  feeling,  that 
Eiigtish  Trade  Unionists  have  to  Reneimlhr 
united  the  well'btuMm  'friendly  benefilB*  win 
their  trade  combinatioa  The  large  accumti-. 
lated  funds  of  some  of  the  English  Trade 
Unions,  amomttng  sometines  to  £25  per  bead 
of  membcrihip,  afford  valuable  asaistance  in 
their  Collective  Bargaining  for  better  condi- 
tions, by  maldtw  pouihle  me  final  arUtrament 
of  the  strike.  But  they  do  more  than  that  la 
small  and  dose^  unit  tndes,  whore  the  oper- 
atives are  suSciendy  self- restrained  and  intel- 
ligent, what  we  have  called  the  strike  in  detail 
may  he  on  effective  weapon.  There  may  even 
be  no  overt  Trade  Unionism.  Tlie  employer 
may  refuse  to  recognize  the  Union,  or  the  law 
may  tnake  corporate  action  dangeroia.  There 
may  be  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  employer 
filling  his  vacancies.  But  if  the  men  m  the 
trade  are  strongly  combined,  the  esnpfeyer  m^ 
find  that  he  cannot  keep  any  man  more  than 
a  week  or  two.  Each  man  in  succession  leaves' 
in  silence  before  he  has  well  settled  down  to 
Us  work,  leaving  the  employer  to  bud  ont 
for  himself  in  what  way  the  conditions  which 
he  is  offerins:  oflcnd  against  (be  imdivulged 
Common  Rule.  Such  a  strike  in  detail  is  ont 
of  the  power  of  any  but  a  small,  skilled, 
atpoogly  combined,  tu^y  intelligent,  and  rich- 
Trade  Union  having  an  elaborate  Mutual  Insur- 
ance. But  with  such  a  Union  experience  shows 
it  to  have  often  been  more  efficacious  in  majn- 
taining  the  Common  Rnle^  than  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  mass  strikes.  , 

During  the  20th  century  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  has  more  and  more  consciously' 
striven  to  assert  the  right  of  the  workers  col- 
lectively, not  merely  to  maintain  and  defend 
their  sUndard  of  life,  but  also  to  exercise 
control  of  the  industry  in  which  they  live 
(consult  'The  World  of  Labour,'  by  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  and  'National  Guide  >  edited  by  J.  Or'- 
age)  ;  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  concerns  tlie 
coodittCHU  under  which  they  ^end  their  work- 
ing lives. 

The  English  Trade  Unions  form,  with  the 
analogous  associations  into  which  the  em- 
ployers in  the  principal  trades  are  now  brigaded.- 
elaborate  organizations  —  based,  in  the  best 
cases,  on  mutual  disctissions  in  joint  committees, 
investigation  by  neutral  accountants  and  the 
joint  application  of  principles  by  the  salaried 
officers  of  the  employers  aitd  of  the  workmen 
respectively  —  for  Collectiife  Bargaining,  the 
settlement  of  standard  piecework  lists,  scales 
of  wages,  and  other  general  minima  of  the 
conditi<His  of  employ  men  t  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  trade;  for  the  application  of, 
these  formal  agreements  to  the  varying  dr- 
ciunstances  of  particular  districts,  particular 
establishments^  particular  branches  of  work, 
and  even  particular  jtAta;  and  also,  for  the  re- 
vision of  these  ^neral  agreements  and  tbe 
settlement  by  arbitration  ot  the  disputes  that 
from  time  lo  time  inevitably  arise.  Within 
each  establishment  there  is  often  a  Workshop 
Committee  or  a  number  of  *shop  stewards,* 
elected  by  all  the  men  employed,  negotiatiiiE 
with  the  management.    This  elaborate  moditD- 
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ory  for  determininx,  irrespective  of  the  will 
or  caprice  of  indivional  CDiptoyers  or  individual 
operatives,  the  mininmm  conditions  on  which 
the  whole  trade  shall  work,  is  most  highly 
organited  in  the  cotton  spinning  and  mann- 
facturing,  coal  mining  and  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries, together  with  some  unaller  trades,  such 
aa  the  brasswoilcers,  lacemakers,  and  composi- 

The  Trade  Unions  have,  however,  further 
organ iiainona  of  their  own.  The  local  branches 
in  each  town  arc  united  for  mutual  support  in 
Trade  Giuncils,  of  which  there  are  now  over 
330l  These  organizations  are  of  little  financial 
strength,  and  chiefly  of  moral  support  More 
substantial  are  the  great  federations,  of  which 
the  princi^  one,  the  General  Federation  of 
Traoc  Unions,  now  includes  over  140  Trade 
Unions  with  900,000  members,  and  large  ac- 
cumulated funds.  This  has  for  its  object  the 
mutual  support  of  its  constituent  unions  in  in- 
dustrial (usputes.  Another  federal  body,  the 
Federation  of  ^^ncering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  with  600,000  members  (inctuding  most 
of  those  in  the  General  Federation),  has  for 
its  principal  object,  the  prevention  and  settle- 
ment of  the  disastrous  disputes  that  occasion- 
ally break  out  between  one  set  of  workmen 
and  another  as  to  the  "encroachments'  by  one 
trade  on  another,  and  the  proper  "demarcation' 
of  their  several  pieces  of  work.  A  third  body, 
the  Miners'  Federation^  is  composed  of  prac- 
tically all  the  coat  mining  Traae  Unions,  and 
has,  Deyond  mutual  support,  prindpally  for  its 
object  the  obtaining  of^  additional  Mines  Regu- 
lation Acts,  especially  the  maintenance  of  the 
etght-hotir  law  (secured  in  1908)  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Coa]  Mines  (minimum  wage) 
Act  (secured  in  1912).  But  the  Miners'  Feder- 
ation (like  some  other  so-called  federations)  ts 
more  and  more  becoming  a  strongly  central- 
ized Trade  Union,  so  far  as  polici-  and  political 
action  is  concerned,  the  federal  form  b^ng  re- 
tained chiefly  IS  a  means  of  securing  etHcient 
local  organization. 

The  relative  proportion  which  Trade  Union- 
ship  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  bears  to 
tfie  wage-earners  as  a  whole,  is  often  much  mis- 
understood. The  four  millions  of  Trade  Union- 
ists amount  to  only  one  in  four  of  the  whole. 
What  is,  however,  obscured  by  the  statement  is 
that  the  vast  mass  of  the  wage-earners  belong 
to  occupations  in  which  Trade  Unionism  does 
not  exist,  or  exists  only  in  rudimentary  form 
—  such,  for  instance,  as  the  agricultural  la- 
borers, the  unskilled  laborers  m  urban  dis- 
tricts and  the  domestic  servants,  or  the  large 
ntnnbers  who  work  in  one  or  other  form  as 
independent  producers,  such  as  the  jobbing 
craftsmen,  the  tin  and  copper  mines,  the  home- 
working  seamstresses,  etc.  Women  workers, 
generally,  including  all  the  factory  population, 
count  only  400,000  Trade  Unionists  out  of  some 
six  millions  of  women  industrially  employed. 
A  more  correct  way  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
Trade  UniotHsm  is  lo  take  the  proportion  of 
Trade  Union  membership  to  the  adult  male* 
employed  at  wages  in  particular  industries.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  the  boitermakers.  the  cot- 
ton spinners,  the  lacemakers  and  the  coal 
miners,  it  would  be  found  that  over  whole  dis- 
tricts of  England  every  operative  actually  em- 
ployed was  a  Trade  Unionist.  In  such  indus- 
tries, indeed,  Trade  Unionism  is  as  universally 
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citiscnsfaip,  and  is  enforced,  by 
.  _  _ .  _ .  .  jous  pressure.  It  ii  taken  for 
granted  by  every  workman,  as  it  is  by  every 
employer.  The  whole  industrial  of^anizatioo 
it  adjusted  to  it,  with  the  result  that  it  becomes 
as  imperceptible  as  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  other  hand,  tbere  are  great  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  building  and  engineering 
trades,  in  which,  while  strong  Trade  Unions 
exist,  are  whole  cUstrids  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  workmen  remain  outside  the  unioos.  not 
caring  to  pay  the  weekly  dues;  and  usually  in 
every  town  some  establishments  which  employ 
indinerently  both  Unionists  and  non-Unionists. 
To  the  economist  it  is  si^ficant  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  those  industries  in  which  Trade  Umon- 
ism  is  virtually  universal  and  compulsory  — 
among  them  being  particularly  cotton  ipinning 
and  shipbuilding  —  that  both  technical  proc- 
esses and  the  use  of  machinery  have  been  most 
advanced,  and  both  industrul  ^t^ent^  and 
financial  success  have  been  most  conspicuous. 
In  contrast  stand  the  'sweated*  industries,  low 
grade  in  gualitfr  in  their  nature,  and  curiously 
unstable  in  their  position  in  the  world-market. 
In  these  industries  neither  Trade  Unionism  nor 
effective  Factory  Legislation  exists. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  British 
Trade  Unionism  during  the  decade  190&~15  was 
its  increasing  attention  to  Parliamentary  action, 
and  the  creation  of  an  effective  Labor  Party. 
Political  action  had,  for  a  whole  century,  been 
one  of  the  weapons  of  Trade  Unionism,  notably 
among  the  cotton  operatives  and  coal  miners; 
and  Trade  Unions  have  openly  spent  money 
on  electioneering,  and  have  maintained  tiieir 
own  members  in  Parliament  since  1874,  at  any 
rate.  An  "Independent  Labor  Party"  was 
formed  in  1893;  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
took  action  to  reform  soch  a  party  on  a  broader 
basis  in  1899;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Taff  Vale 
case  (a  legal  decision  which  made  Trade 
Unions  henceforth  liable  in  damages  for  any 
action  of  their  officers,  as  if  they  were  corporate 
bodies,  although  they  were  not  allowed  the 
privileges  of  corporate  bodies)  that  the  matter 
was  energeticallv  taken  up.  At  the  general 
election  of  1906  no  fewer  than  50  candidates 
were  run  by  the  Labor  Party,  and  29  of  them 
were  successful.  Since  that  date  there  has 
been  continuously  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
separately  organiied  party,  in  1916  numbering 
40  members,  representing  "The  Labor  Party," 
which  is  itself  a  federation  of  trade  unions, 
trades  councils.  Socialist  societies  and  co-opera- 
live  societies,  counting  altogether  over  two 
million  members.  The  Labor  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment has  obtained  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Union  Acts,  1906  and  1912,  which  restored  the 
Trade  Union  immunity  from  litigation  affecting 
their  corporate  funds  and  the  Trade  Union  ripht 
to  subsidize  political  action,   both  of  them  in>- 

Sired  by  judicial  decisions  (the  TalT  Vale 
lilway  and  Osborne  cases).  "The  influence 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  has  been  seen 
also  in  the  quickening  of  radical  policy  in 
social  and  economic  questions,  resulting  in  the 
provision  of  old  age  pensions,  meats  for  ne- 
cessitous children  at  school,  a  legal  minimum 
wage  for  sweated  trades,  the  eight  hours  day 
and  a  legal  minimum  wage  for  coal  miners,  a 
more  effective  "fair  wages  clanse*  in  all  ([overn- 
ment  contracts,  labor  exchanges  to  diminish  un- 
employment, more  drastic  (n^^resstve  taxsIiMi 
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of  incomes,  and  the  National  Insurance  Act,  cot- 
ering  sickness,  maternity,  accidMita,  unemploy- 
ment and  permanent  disability.  Soon  after  tha 
outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914,  when  the 
Liberal  and.  Conservative  parties  united  to 
form  a  CoaKdon  Ministry,  the  Labor  Parly 
was  invited  to  join  aS  a  eeparate  entity,  and 
its  leader,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

Bibliograpfay.— The  principal  authorities 
are  the  'Annual  Reports*  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Labor  Department)  on  Trade  UnioB 
Statistics,  Collective  Agreements,  Rates  of 
Wages,  and  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  together 
with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Regi»^ 
trar  of  Fricndlv  Societies  (those  relate  only  to 
registered  Tracie  Unions),  For  the  history,  con- 
sult 'The  History  of  Trade  Unionism>  by  S.  and 
B.  Webb  (1911  edition),  and  (as  to  origins) 
also  'Industrial  Organization  in  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries,'  by  George  Unwin  (1904).  For 
an  elaborate  economic  analysis  of  every  form 
of  Trade  Union  activity,  consult  'Industrial 
Democracy,'  by  S.  and  B.  Webb  (edition  of 
1911);  also  'Methods  of  Industrial  Remunera- 


Acts,'  edited  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  with  pref- 
ace by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  UtCM 
works  of  importance  «re  'The  World  of 
Labour,'  by  G,  D.  H.  Cole  (1915);  and  'Trade 


Book'  (1916).  For  the  case  against  Trade 
Unionism,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indn 
vidualist  employer,  consult  'Trade  Unions  and 
Industry,'  by  E.  A.  Pratt. 

Sidney  Aim  Beatwce  Wkbb, 
/oiHt  authors  of  *The  History  of  Trade  Uniott' 
ism';   '^Industrial  Democracy^ ;  ^Problems  of 
Modem   Ittdustry.* 
34.      THE    LABOR    MOVEMENT    lU 
POLITICS.      The   greatest   politician    of    the 
last  century,  W.  E,  Gladstone,  writing  in  1892, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "The  labor  question 
may   be    said   to   have   come   into   pubhc   view 
simultaneously  with  the  repeal  of  the  Comtuna' 
tion  Laws,"— that  is  about  1825, 

Accepting  this  authority,  we  may  divide  the 
90  years  that  have  stuce  elapsed  into  three 
periods,  dominated  not  as  might  be  expected  by 
three  but  fly  two  ideas.  From  .  1825  to  about 
1850  labor,  when  it  fought  at  all,  fought  under 
its  own  flag,  and  disdained  alhance  with  any 
uther  party.  From  1^0  to  1900,  partly  owing  to 
the  dominating  persoaality  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
political  labor  for  the  most  part  joined  hand} 
wiih  Libo^lism.  In  1900  ibe  basaer  of  inde- 
pendence was  raised  once  more,  and  has  al- 
ready attracted  the  greater  part  of  the  political 
forces  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Fir«t  Period  of  Revolt— Up  to  1832 
the  (^emment  of  England  was  an  irrcKUlax 
oligrachy  rather  than  a  democracy.  The  House 
of  Commons,  which  then  as  now-exercised  su- 
preme control,  was  elected  in  a  hat^aaard  fash- 
ion. A  iew  members  represented  large  dano- 
fratic  constituencies ;  many  were  elected  1^ 
some  scores  or  hundreds  of  voters ;  many  others 
were  practically  nominees  of  individual  land- 
owners or  of  the  Crowwi  Labor  scarcely  as- 
pired to  political  rights ;  all  it  asked  was  relief 
irom  coercive  legislation  and  .excessiyc  taxa- 


tion. The  populace,  of  course,  suiqrarted  die 
reformers  of  1820-J2,  and  it  was  fear  of  revolu- 
tion which  forced  the  House  of  Lords  to  con- 
sent to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Nearly  the  first  work  of  the  reformed  Par- 
liament of  1832  was  the  amendment  of  the 
old  Poor  Law,  which  had  reduced  tUe  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  southern  England  almost  to 
the  condition  of  serfs,  owned  not  hy  individuals, 
but  by  their  parishes.  The  abohtion  in  1834 
of  the  system  of  indiscriminate  ourrelief  was 
intensely  unpopular,  and  this,  combined  with 
the  memories  of  the  recent  reform  ablation, 
and  with  the  teachings  of  Robert  Owen  (q.v.), 
who  had  promulgated  msny  of  the  doctrioes 
of  modem  Socialism,  led  to  the  Chartist  move- 
ment, the  first  distinctively  working  class  polit- 
ical agitation  In  modem  England.  Sec 
Chartism. 

'The  People's  Charter,*  drafted  by  Franeia 
Place,  the  radical  tailor,  was  issued  in  183& 
Its  six  points  were  universal  (i.e.,  manhood), 
suffrage,  election  t^  ballot,  payment  of  mem- 
bers, annual  parliaments,  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts and  the  abolition  of  property  qualificalioti 
for  members.  This  purely  political  program 
gathered  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  worldrv 
class  discontent  whidr  hitheno  had  taken  other 
forms.  In  1839  Ae  north  of  England  was  saved 
from  a  revolutionary  rising  by  the  ability  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier:  and  Chartism  was  crushed  by 
the  imprisonment  of  its  leaders.  It  survived 
tin  1848,  when  the  continental  revolutions 
fanned  it  again  into  flame,  but  it  expired  after 
the  failure  of  a  monster  meeting  at  Kensing- 
ton, London,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
British  revolution.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  was  suc- 
cessful in  1846,  had  attracted  to  the  Liberal 
party  a  great  measure  of  labor  support,  and 
with  the  disappearance  of  Chanisni,  the  first 
period  of  revolt  lerminatcd. 

Labor  In  Alliance  with  Liberalism.^ — The 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  years  of  expanding  trade  and  growmg 
wealth;  the  narrow  Whig  oligarchy  was  graif 
ually  replaced  by  a  broader  Liberalism  which 
conferred  the  suffrage  on  the  workmen  of  the 
towns  in  1867,  and  on  those  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1884.  John  Bright  (q.v.),  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  (<l.V.), 
the  idol  of  radical  Birnjinghani,  were  the  real 
leaders  of  the  working  classes  up  to  1886,  and 
Gladstone  generally  held  their  allegiance  from 
1868  till  his  retirement  in  1894.  The  trade 
unions  had  during,  this  period  established  them- 
selves as  national  institutions,  and  the  standing 
Parliamentary  committee  of  their  annual  con- 
ference was  m  constant  friendly  communication 
with  Sir  William  Harcourt  (q.v).  Sir  Henry 
James  (now  Lord  ;ames)  (q.v.).  A.  J.  Mua- 
della  and  other  leading  Liberals.  George  Odger 
was  one  of  the  first  working-class  aspirants  to 
Parliament,  but  he  died  before  the  day  of  vic- 
tory. In  1874j  Thomas  Burt  (q,v.),  the  North- 
umberland miner,  was  elected  for  Morpeth,  a 
position  he  still  retains  in  1916,  and  hU  renarkT 


in  the  Kane  election  another  L^ibor  candidate 
Alexander  Macdonald,  was  successful  At  first 
the  Liberals  opposed  these  upstarts;  but  their 
claims  were  ^oaa  adloitled,  while  their  hatnileH 
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respectability  and  valuable  spedal  knowledge 
were  generally  acknowledged.  Eleven  Trade 
UnigmjU  were  elected  in  188S;  in  1886,  9;  in 
1892,  15;  in  1895,  12;  3  more  were  successful 
at  byc-eiections  between  this  date  and  1900; 
there  were  52  in  1906,  and  only  39  in  1916. 
Uean while  Henry  Broadhurst,  a  stone-mason, 
was  appointed  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
o!  State  £or  Home  Affairs  in  1886,  and  Thomas 
Burt,  the  miner,  was  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  1892  to  1895, 

It  may  be  said  that  almost  all  these  men 
were  elected  as  Liberals.  The  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  others  of  their  party  was 
dot  they  had  been  manual  workers,  they  had 
entered  Parliament  as  nominees  of  their  fellow 
workmen,  and  usiully  their  elecFion  expenses 
were  paid  and  their  maintenance  was  provided 
by  the  funds  of  their  trade  unions.  But  in 
fact  the  classification,  though  definite,  is  not 
determined  by  any  one  factor.  Workine  men 
were  elected  during  this  period  in  considerable 
numbers  to  town  councils,  school  boards, 
county  councils  and  other  local  governing  au- 
thorities, and  many  were  appointed  justices  of 
the  peace,  that  is  niembers  of  the  unpaid  courts 
of  first  instance. 

The  New  Revolt— The  origin  of  the  re- 
vival of  independence  in  politics  dates  from 
1884,  when  the  modem  Socialist  movement  be- 
gan in  England.  In  this  year  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  founded  a  short  time  before 
by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  became  distinctively  social- 
ist, and  the  adhesion  to  its  ranks  of  William 
Uorris  (q.v.),  the  poet  and  artist,  brought  it 
into  immediate  prominence.  Several  Socialist 
candidates  were  put  in  the  field  at  the  election 
of  1885,  but  they  all  failed  to  secure  more  than 
a  few  doien  votes,  except  John  Bums,  (q.v.) 
who  polled  598  voles  at  Nottingham,  but,  oi 
course,  was  defeated. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  Socialist  party 
made  slow  but  steady  progress.  The  Fabian 
Society,  founded  also  m  18S4,  devoted  itself 
to  adapting  the  principles  of  socialism  to  Eng- 
lish political  conditions,  and  in  1893  the  late 


near  London,  the  year  beforcj  founded  the  In- 
dependent Labor  Party,  a  socialist  body  whose 
object  was  to  promulgate  a  form  of  socialism 
more  acceptable  to  British  trade  unionists  than 
the  doctrinnaire  and  revolutionary  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Marx,  which  was  then  expounded  1^ 
the  Sodal  Democrats. 

Here  we  must  turn  aside  to  make  one  point 
clear.  The  Independent  Labor  Party  (com- 
monly called  the  I.  L.  P.)  is  a  small,  thou^ 
influential  socialistic  body,  which  has  some  60,- 
000  members.  It  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Labor  Party  which  is  before 
all  thii^  independent,  as  well  as  from  the 
Labor  Parti;  in  'ts  wider  sense.  This  impor- 
tant distinction  is  constantly  neglected  even  in 
the  best-informed  London  press. 

During  the  15  years  prior  to  1899  the  Social- 
ist societies  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  for 
the  direct  and  independent  representation  of 
Hlbor  in  Parliament,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  John  Burns  was  elected  in  1B92  for 
Battersea  as  an  independent  attached  to  no 
pf,Tty.  Keir  Hardie,  after  his  election,  carried 
fes  mdependence  even  further,  but  lost  his  seat 
in  1895,  and  was  not  re-elected  till  1900.     Bat 


only  one  member  ev«i  got  in  on  a  purely  Social- 
ist ticket  for  a  few  months  in  1910  ~-  Victor 
Grayson.  Meanwhile  the  trade  unions  had  been 
gradually  permeated  with  the  new  spirit,  and 
m  the  autumn  of  1899  at  their  Plymouth  con- 
ference, a  resolution  was  carried  instructing 
their  executive  to  call  a  conference  of  trade 
and  Socialist  societies  in  order  to  form 


ruaiy  1900,  and  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee was  then  founded  with  a  membership  (at 
the  dose  of  the  first  year)  of  376,000,  of  whom 
less  than  23,000  were  Socialists  and  the  rest 
trade  unionists. 

The  new  body  (which  in  1906  altered  its 
name  to  the  Labor  Party)  consisted  of  a  feder- 
tion  of  trade  unions,  trades  councils  (that  is 
the  local  organization  of  trade  unionists  in  each 
town),  and  the  three  Socialist  societies,  of 
which,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  is  one.  The  Social  Democrats, 
however,  withdrew  a  year  or  two  later.  At  the 
general  election  of  1900,  the  Labor  Representa- 
tion Committee,  as  it  was  then  calleo,  put  15 
candidates  into  the  field,  but  it  was  only  a  few 
months  old;  the  Conservative  Party,  asking  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  country  while  the 
South  African  War  was  in  progress,^  won  an 
overwhelming  victory,  and  the  Labor  Party  was 
not  ill-pleased  to  score  two  wins,  Kcir  Hardie 
at  Merthyr  and  Richard  Bell  (a  railway  man) 
at  Derby.  During  the  next  five  years  it  won 
three  sensational  bye-elections,  but  Mr.  Bell 
dropped  out,  and  at  the  dissolution  the  new 
party  numbered  four.  Mr.  Bell's  defection  was 
due  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  body.  It 
was  first  formed  to  create  a  'group* ;  it  was 
determined  that  candidates  supported  by  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee  might  ally 
themselves  on  other  questions  with  the  exist- 
ing parties;  that  independence  should  be  limited 
to  labor  questions  alone.  Against  this  policy 
a  constant  internal  strufKcle  went  on  till  the 
Newcastle  conference  of  February  1903,  when 
the  extremists  won  an  overwhelming  victory, 
and  thenceforward  the  watchword  was  comidete 
independence  of  all  other  political  parties. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  this  policy. 
One,  of  course,  is  distrust  of  the  Libert  Par^ 
which  is  largely  middle-class,  controlled  t^ 
wealth,  and  in  league  with  a  section  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  is  not  necessan*  to  discuss  how 
far  this  distrust  is  well  founded,  because  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  Liberal  Party,  as  at  present 
constituted,  must  consider  other  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  workers.  The  other  reastm 
is  more  cogent  If  labor  makes  any  political 
alliance  it  must  be  with  the  Liberals.  Once 
indeed  the  secretary  of  the  cotton-op«ratives 
was  a  Tory  candidate  for  Oldham,  but  he  lost 
the  seat  for  his  party,  and  he  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  otherwise  unbroken  rule  that  labor 
alliance  means  alliance  with  Liberalism.  But 
venr  many  trade  unionists,  especially  in  Lan- 
cashire, are  Conservative,  or  at  any  rate  are 
strongly  anti-Liberal.  In  fact  it  was  the  acces- 
sion of  103,000  textile  operatives  that  at  the 
Newcastle  conference  turned  the  scale  de- 
cisively for.  independence.  Five  years  were 
spent  in  active  preparation,  and  die  lonfr- 
expected  election  of  1906  found  the  Labor  Party 
ready  for  the  fight 
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the  history  of  the  partjcipation  of  Labor  in  pc^ 
tics,  wc  rtMdl  conclude  widi  a  survey  of  its 
pruent  positioi^  which  will  reveal  an  cxtraor- 
diaaiy  oomplenty  of  orKanixatioii,  and  a  con- 
siderable dnrcrci^  of  ideas. 

The  most  dianuuk  reaalt  of  tfae  Liberal 
victory  in  1906  was  the  apfyointment  of  John 
Bums,  cngiiteer,  socialist,  and  trade  unioniit,  to 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  president  of  the  Local 
Govenunent  Board,  which  carries  with  it  mem- 
bership of  the  Privy  Council. 
'  The  representatives  of  labor  in  that  Parlia- 
ment belon^d  to  three  distinct  groups:  (1) 
Hie  Labor  Party  proper,  the  group  of  30  men 
who  sat  in  opp03itu>ii  to  the  eovemment,  and  in 
complete  isolaiion;  (2)  the  Miners,  of  whom 
there  were  13  (besides  one  or  two  in  the  Labur 
Party),  some  of  whom  were  elected  as  Liberals, 
some  as  miners  simply,  who  in  a  few  cases 
fought  and  beat  the  official  Liberal;  (3)  the 
LiberalTLabor  men  who  numbered  U  at  the 
election,  but  who  had  since  been  reduced  to  10 
by  the  retireraeut  of  Mr.  Broadhurst.  The 
tiiuers  and  the  Liberal-Labor  men  formed  a 
group  within  the  Liberal  Party,  and  a  rjumber 
of  advanced  radicals  usually  co-operated  with 
them.  Between  1908  and  1910  they  all  united 
with  the  Labor  Party.    See  Political  Pabties. 

The  body  holds  an  annual  conference  which 
has  exclusive  power  to  aller  rules  and  deter- 
mine policy.  This  conference  elects  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Since  1914  the  Labor  Party 
has  been  politically  the  central  Socialist  body 
for  Great  Britain.  Its  strength  is  about  IjSOO,- 
000.  The  official  organ  of  the  party,  Tht  Daily 
CiticeM,  died  of  lack  of  support  in  1915. 

The  political  aims  of  labor  are  very  in- 
definite. The  party  itself  includes  men  of  di- 
vergent opinions,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
the  others.  About  three-quarters  of  its  mem- 
bers are  Socialists,  The  remaining  quarter  de- 
clines so  to  label  itself,  but  it  has  no  definite 
creed,  and  constant  association  with  men  of 
strong  opinions,  who  as  a  rule  have  studied 
political  and  social  problems,  makes  it  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  tolerant  of  Socialism. 

The  party  was  long  in  favor  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  of  the  nadonalization  of  railways 
and  of  land.  It  has  advocated  state  provision 
of  work  for  the  nnemployed  and  of  meals  for 
underfed  school  children ;  and  it  strongly  sup- 
ports free  trade,  a  policy  on  which  ail  sections 
of  labor  are  united.  The  attitude  of  the  Labor 
Party  to  the  Liberal  Grovemmenl  again  is  con- 
ditioned by  various  factors.  The  party  exists 
by  independence,  but  none  the  less  it  was  elected 
largely  by  Liberal  votes. 

The  Socialist  political  policy  includes  the 
labor  policy  above  indicatea,  and  goes  farther 
on  the  same  lines.  It  advocates  the  municipal- 
iiaiion  of  the  liquor  trade,  and  more  drastic 
interference  with  the  evil  results  of  competition, 
such  as  long  hours  and  overtime,  child  labor 
and  sweating  of  women's  labor;  it  favors  com- 
pnltoiy  arbitration  to  replace  strikes  and  lock- 
on^:  and  a  more  vigorous  extension  of  the 
unere  of  municipal  and  governmental  industry. 
Sane  Labor  men  oppose  some  of  these  pro- 
posals.   Very  few  would  oppose  them  all. 

At  present  the  prospects  of  the  Labor  Party 
are  bright  Its  leaders  are  united  and  har- 
mooioiu.  Moremrer,  the  inr^  has  made  a  n^me 
for  its«lf;  it  is  a  forte  to  be  reckoned  with; 
tu  BotiiDn  is  watched,  and  its 


cussed  in  advance.  In  every  respect  the  Labor 
Party  member  has  a  marked  advantage  over 
his  Liberal-Labor  rival.    On  29  Dec.  1918  com- 

Slete  returns  from  the  elections  for  die  new 
louse  of  Commons  gave  the  following  results: 
CoalitJon. 

CaaHtJon  CnkHuMl 3M 

Ctulition  Ubcrali laT 

Ctwlition  Uboi 10 

Ttotal  GMlitinikU 411 

OtluC   PBTtilM. 

Unionut*. « 

Aiquith  Libcrali 31 

L«bor ** 

Nuioiul  Pntr ? 

SociM.U»t. J 

Iriih  Natiooalkt* T 

Smn  Fakm 71 , 

lndei«adiDti. .............  — .  5 

Ibul  of  otlia'  partin Ut 

CoftliUoD  Dujority... , .,...,.-..  2J5 

Coalition  mmjorilr  with  46  UmciaiiU SJl 

Giand  Total JW 

Prophecy  in  polibcs  is  peculiarly  risky,  knm 
it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  share  of  labor 
in  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  empire  wiU 
be  larger  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  ths 
past. 

Btbiiofn^bj.-'FiTit  aitd  Sicond  PtrUda.— 
The  following  amongst  many  may  be  con* 
suited:  Gammage,  'Chartist  Movement*  (1894)  ; 
WaUas.  <Ufe  of  Francis  Place'  (1898);  Pod. 
more,  'Life  of  Robert  Owcn>  (1906);  Broad- 
burst,  'Antotnograflqr'i  Howell,  'Labor  Lead- 
ers, Labor  Legislation,  and  Labor  Movemaots'  i 
and  also  for  both  periods  books  on  trade  tmioit- 
ism  and  co-opeiation. 

Third  Period.— W^bb,  *  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land* (Sonaenschein  189J);  Nod,  'The  Labor 
Party :  What  it  is  and  What  it  Wants'  (Ud- 
win  1906) ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Labor  Party 
(London)  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  (London);  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Independent  Labor  ParV  (London)  ;  Publica- 
tions of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation 
(London)  ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Fabian  So- 
aety  (London). 

Edwasp  R.  Pease, 

A  Ftmnder  and  Stcrelary  of  Ike  Fabian  Soeittf 
—  HononabU  Secretary  since  1914;  Trmslet 
and  Member  of  Ike  Executive  of  the  Labor 
Forty. 
3S.  THE  CO-OPERATIVB  HOVB. 
MENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  earliest 
examples  of  co-operative  institutions  are  the 
corn  mills  and  balcing  societies  started  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  ISlh  century  and  the  first 
decade  of  the  )9th  as  a  relief  from  the  millers' 
monopoly  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  Hour.  At 
Hnll,  Widtbr,  Sheemess,  Devonport.  and  snndry 
places  in  Scotland,  mills  and  bakeries  were 
worked  saccessfully  on  a  ready-money,  oos^ 
price  basis,  but  they  had  little  effect  on  the  Bub^ 
sequent  movement,  though  Sbeenicss  and  a  few 
other  societies  still  exist.  The  co-operative  idea, 
as  we  know  it,  was  evoked  in  the  mtad  o£ 
Robert  Owen  by  consideration  of  the  aatag- 
onism  of  cbsses  produced  by  the  indtwtrial 
revolution  with  its  wtdc-s^read  misery  amoiiK 
the  factory  operatives.  Failing  to  penuade  his 
fellow  manufactunrs  to  follow  his  example  of 
humane  treatment  of  bis  e 
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to  obtain  efficient  factory  legislation  from  the 
government,  he  devised  the  ])lan  of  organizing 
the  workers  into  self- sufficient  communities, 
owning  and  cultivating  the  land  in  common 
and  producing  commodities  for  their  own  use 
or  for  exchange  with  other  communities.  Two 
such  colonies,  at  Orbiston  in  Lanarlcshire  (1826) 
and  at  Ralahine  in  Ireland  (183(KM),  nearly 
succeeded  His  followers,  who  enthuiastically 
adopted  his  communist  doctrines,  started,  from 
1828  onwards,  numerous  associations  for  co- 
operative trading,  which  employed  their  profits 
in  setting  their  members  to  work  at  manufac- 
ture on  a  small  scale.  To  provide  a  market  for 
the  goods  so  made,  Owen  in  1832  opened  his 
Eqmtable  Labor  Exchange  at  Gray's  Inn  in 
.London,  where  persons  leaving  goods  for  sale 
received  in  exchange  labor-notes  based  on  the 
average  time  of  production  at  six -pence  per 
hour.  In  1830  there  were  nearly  300  "Union 
Shops*  with  over  20,000  members,  and  between 
1830  and  1835  seven  Co-operative  Congresses 
were  held.  But  by  1835  the  whole  movement 
collapsed  owing  to  want  of  legal  status,  the 
dtvergent  interests  of  the  members,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  labor'time  principle.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  Owen's  followers  now  overflowed  into 
the  Chartist  movement. 

■The  second  stage  in  the  history  of  co-opera- 
tion began  in  1844  with  the  founding  of  the 
Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers  bjr  a 
^rOup  of  Socialists,  Chartists  and  Trade  Union- 
ists, who  found  the  motive  in  the  failure  of  a 
strike  among  the  flannel  weavers.  Its  objects 
were  the  side  of  provisions,  etc.,  the  building 
and  buying  of  houses  for  members,  the  employ- 
ment of  out-of-work  members  in  manufacture, 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  be  cultivated  by 
members  out  of  work  or  underpaid,  'to  establish 
a  self-supporting  home  colony  of  united  inter' 
esls,*  and  to  start  a  temperance  hotel.  Cash 
payment  and  good  quaHty  were  principles 
shared  with  the  older  movement,  but  the  new 
departure  on  which  the  success  of  co-operaiion 
was  to  turn  was  the  surrender  of  the  attempt 
to  sell  at  cost  price.  In  lieu  thereof  Charles 
Howarth  introduced  the  system  of  dividing 
profits  upon  purchases,  and  from  that  moment 
C0M>peration  has  never  ceased  to  prosper.  This 
system  took  the  government  of  the  society  out 
of  the  hands  of  founders  or  shareholders  and 
transferred  it  to  the  customers,  that  is  to  the 
general  co-operative  community.  The  rules  for 
the  oTgsmization  of  a  Co-operative  Society  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
original  Rochdale  Society.  To  quote  one  ex- 
ample: *TIie  object  of  this  society  is  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  dealers,  in  food,  fuel,  clothes, 
and  other  necessaries,  and  manufacturers  of 
the  same;  the  trade  of  general  dealers  (whole- 
sale and  retail)  ;  includina  dealings  of  any  de- 
scription with  land,  and  ine  trade  of  builders." 
Membership  is  free  to  all.  and  each  member 
must  hold  a  fixed  minimum  of  one-pound  shares, 
one  to  five,  carrying  interest  at  4  or  5  per  cenL 
The  maximum  investment  is  £200,  and  each 
member  has  one  vote  only,  whatever  his  holding 
of  shares.  The  quarterly  general  meeting  of 
the  society  is  the  governing  body,  but  the  man- 
cement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  gen- 
erally elected  for  a  year,  half  retiring  each  siic 
months.  The  secretary  is  elected  for  a  year 
t^  the  general  meelii^,  but  is  the  servant  of 


the  committee,  which  appoints  all  the  other 
officials  and  workpeople.  The  shares  can  be 
withdrawn  but  are  not  transferable  and  there- 
fore have  never  more  than  their  face  value. 
The  business  of  the  store  is  transacted  in  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  prices  as  ordinary 
shopkeepers,  and  after  interest  has  been  paid 
the  profits  are  divided  among  the  customer- 
memhers  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 
Metal   tokens   or  paper   checks   registering  the 


him.  Non-members  are  allowed  half  dividend 
Out  of  the  profits  a  bonus  is  sometimes  paid  to 
labor  and  grants  made  for  educational  and  char- 
itable purposes. 

The  co-operative  movement  now  grew  with 
exceeding  rapidity.  In  1862  the  total  sales  of 
all  the  societies  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  ^333,523;  in  1870  to  £8,201,- 
685;  in  1880  to  £23,248.314;  in  1890  to  £43,731,- 
669;  in  1900  to  £81.020.42a  In  1914  there  were 
1,524  retail  societies  with  3,096,314  members,  a 
total  capital  of  £64,803,(^1 ;  total  sates  of  £164,- 
587,520,  and  profits  of  £15,140,960.    The  obvious 


werative  Wholesale  Society  in  1864  which  ii 
1b74  amalgamated  with  a  similar  metropolitan 
body  to  form  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soci- 
ety of  England,  with  headquarters  at  Manches- 
ter. Only  societies  can  be  members  and  each 
member- society  must  take  up  one  five-poimd 
share  for  each  10  of  its  members,  such  shares 
being  transferable  at  par.  The  general  com- 
mittee of  16  sitting  at  Manchester  governs  the 
society  with  the  assistance  of  two  branch  com- 
mittees of  eight  each  at  Newcastle  and  i,ondon. 
The  final  authority  resides  in  the  quarterly 
meeting,  which,  for  sake  of  convenience,  is  held 
in  three  parts  at  Manchester,  Newcastle  and 
London,  each  member- society  being  entitled  to 
one  delegate  for  each  500  members.  Questions 
are  settled  by  the  total  votes  at  the  three  meet- 
ings. Goods  are  sold  at  slightly  over  cost  price 
andtbc  profit  divided  among  the  purchasing  so- 
cieties in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  The 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1869,  is  similarly  managed,  but  the 
member- societies  have  one  vole  in  virtue  of 
their  membership,  one  vote  for  the  first  £1,000 
of  purchases,  and  one  vote  for  each  additional 
£2,000.  A  bonus  is  paid  to  employees  at  the 
rate  of  twice  the  purchasers'  dividend.  The 
two  Wholesale  Societies  do  not  compete  but  act 
as  each  other's  agents.  There  arc  sale  depots 
at  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Blackburn,  Huddcrs- 
field,  Birmingham,  Leith,  KilmamocJi  and  Dun- 
dee, and  buying  agencies  in  Ireland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Spain,  United  States,  Canada,  etc 

Besides  buying  and  selling  at  wholesale,  the 
Wholesale  Societies  carry  on  a  large  amount  of 
manufacture  —  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  wool- 
ens, clothing,  furniture,  brusnes,  upholstery, 
bedding,  butter,  flour,  lard,  jam,  tot«oco  and 
printing  by  the  English  Sodcty;  flour,  tweeds, 
blankets,  tailoring,  shirts,  mantles,  furniture, 
boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  brushes,  preserves, 
confectionery,  tobacco,  fish-curing  and  printing 
by  the  Scottish  SocieO'.  The  two  societies  own 
tea  plantations  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Scottish  Socl- 
es purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Canada  for 
wheat  growing.    The  English  Society  conduds 
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3  banking  department  for  the  <Ustributive  storesi. 
The  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society  13  another 
federal  institution  owned  by  co-oj>erativc  soci- 
eties. It  publishes  (he  Co-operaltve  News,  the 
weekl}'  orgui  of  the  movcmenL  The  Co-oper- 
ative Insurance  Society  is  another  'society  of 
societies"  doing  mainly  fire  insurance  of  soci- 
ety buildings,  i22,000,000  of  property  being  so 
insured.  The  United  Baking  Socie^  of  Glas- 
gow (capital  £130,372),  and  eight  corn  mills 
(capital  £347,071),  are  also  productive  societies, 
federations  of  ordinary  stores.  Production  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions  sterling  is  car- 
ried on  by  ordinary  distributive  societies,  mainly 
in  flour  and  baking,  19.456  persons  being  ena- 
plc^ed  in  production,  and  much  activity  is  also 
shown  by  roany  societies  in  building  houses  to 
be  sold  or  leased  to  members.  The  total  invest- 
ments of  the  stores  in  'house  property'  (includ- 
ing presumably  their  own  buildings)  is  over 
seven  milliona  sterling. 

A  large  section  of  co-operators  has  always 
held  that  co-operation,  which  did  not  include 
a  co-partnership  with  labor,  was  only  a  mas- 
querade. To  the  Owenite  communities  suc- 
ceeded the  Redemptionist  Societies  'for  carry- 
ing out  the  practice  of  associated  labor,*  which 
had  a  brief  life  about  1850.  The  Christian  So- 
cialists—  Kingstey,  Maurice,  Ludlow,  Ncale  — 
in  1848-52  established  some  twelve  "self-govern- 
ing workshops*  in  which  the  employees  were  to 
supply  capital,  management  and  labor.  Next  in 
the  early  sixties  came  the  'Oldham  Coops.,' 
joint-stock  cotton  spinning  companies  in  woich 
the  shares  were  niainly  held  by  operatives,  but 
they  degenerated  into  ordinary  ct^npanies.  Ef- 
forts at  founding  manufacturmg  societies  were 
persistent,  and  the  wholesale  and  dbtribottve 
societies  and  trade-unions  lost  large  sums  of 
money;  275  soceties  established  before  1880 
were  extinct  in  1882,  leaving  only  eight  com- 
mills  and  25  other  societies.  Id  1684  the  Labor 
Association  was  founded  to  promote  productive 
societies  on  the  basis  of  a  co-partnership  of 
labor  and  capital,  the  workers  being  entitled  of 
right  to  a  share  of  profit  and  being  at  liberty 
to  invest  their  savings  in  shares.  The  mort<[1- 
ity  among  societies  continued  high  despite  brisk 
propaganda  — 139  societies  disappearing  between 
1880  and  1898.  The  Co-operative  Produclbn 
Federation  was  started  to  aid  the  societies  with 
capital  and  prevent  overlapping.  A  new  branch 
of  activity  is  the  'Co-i^rtnershij>  Tenant's 
Movement"  for  building  and  owning  houses, 
which  has  established  since  1888  many  co-oper- 
ative colonies;  there  are  now  eight  societies,  of 
which  four  are  active  with  £82,600  capital.  In 
agriculture  there  were  906  registered  societies 
with  a  capital  of  £1,031,397:  they  consist  of 
farmers  and  small  holders,  biiy  seed  and  ma- 
nures and  sell  produce  for  their  members.  On 
the  whole  they  belong  to  a  different  class  from 
the  ordinary  working-class  societies.  Finally, 
there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Co-operative  Union, 
started  in  1869,  which  carries  on  propaganda 
through  its  district  committees  and  the  United 
Board  formed  of  representatives  of  the  sec- 
tional boards.  It  is  also  the  parliamentary  or- 
gan of  the  movement  and  devotes  much  labor  to 
organiialion  and  education.  Its  headquarters 
are  in  Manchester.  Under  its  auspices  is  held 
an  annual  congress  of  co-operative  societies  at 
which  matters  of  interest  to  the  movement  are 
discussed,  but  the  resolutions  carried  thereat 


have  no  mandatory  force.  The  Woman's  Co- 
operative Guild,  started  in  1883,  has  nearly  600 
branches  and  31,500  members ;  it  has  done  much 
education  work  amor^  woman  members  of 
stores  and  has  been  specially  active  in  organii- 
■n^  special  stores  in  very  poor  districts.  Its 
prmcipal  work  is  devoted  to  the  housing  ques- 
tion, anti-credit,  divorce  law  reform  and  citi- 
zenship campaign.  There  is  also  3  Woman's 
Co-operative  Guild  in  Scotland,  which  has  174 
branches  and  over  12,500  members.     The  Inter- 


sia,  Canada,  India,  the  United  States,  etc.  Con- 
gresses are  held  in  different  European  cities 
even;  two  or  three  years. 
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36.  BRITISH  FACTORY  LEGISLA- 
TION. In  the  year  1784  there  ra^ed  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  near  Manchester,  an  epidemic  fever  in 
the  cotton  qiinning  works,  where  long  hours 
of  labor  and  a  totij  absence  of  sanitation  had 
undermined  the  strength  of  the  juvenile  opera- 
tives. The  conditions  of  work  in  the  Radcliffe 
mills  were  not  worse  than  those  prevailing 
throughout  the  neighboring  industrial  district, 
in  which  the  new  factories  were  multiplying 
fast.  The  epidemic  of  fever  wa<>  but  one 
among  many  similar  epidemics.  But  when,  at 
the  roQuest  of  the  Lancashire  justices  of  the 
peace,  this  particular  outbreak  was  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  Manchester  doctors,  and 
when  the  leading  physician  among  them,  Dr. 
Thomas  Percival,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley, 
persuaded  ffaeir.  fellow  ma^strates  that  the, 
gravity  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  sickness  really 
arose  from  the  'putrid  effluvia"  of  the  "num- 
bers crowded  together*  in  the  new  mills,  and 
the  'injury  done  to  young  persons  through 
confinement  and  too  long  continued  labor,' 
ihey  were  close  to  the  discovery  of  the  great 
device  ot  factory  legislation.  At  once  die 
Manchester  justices,  who  were  not  nt  that  date 
pecuniarily  interested  in  cotton  mills,  decided 
hencefortn  to  refuse  to  allow  the  'indentures 
of  parish  apprentices  whereby  they  shall  be 
bound  to  owners  of  cotton  mill<)  and  other 
works  in  which  children  are  obliged  to  work 
in  the  night,  or  more  than  10  Iraurs  i 
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hibiting  the  etnploynKnt  of  children  «ad  young 
persona  under  16  in  certain  occupations.  The 
law  regulating  the  conditions  of  emplcq^ent 
as  such  is  itstjf  scattered  over  six  distinct  series 
of  Parliament,  relating;  respectively  t 
■■      ■     '    d 

a 


and  o£  night  work;  and  in  which  ihey  proposed, 
'if  other  methods  appear  not  likely  to  effect 
the  purpose,"  that  Parliament  should  enact 
'a  general  system  of  laws  for  the  wise,  humane 
and  equal  government  of  all  surh  works." 
Here  we  have  expressly  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  faclorjF  legislation.  Within  half  a 
dosen  ^ears  the  first  tiny  instalment  of  diat 
legislation  —  the  "Health  and  Morals  of  Ap- 
prentices Act,  1802'— had,  at  the  instance  of 
the  greatest  mill  owner  of  the  time  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  passed  into  law.  This  experimental 
legislation  of  1802,  expanded  by  Robert  Owen 
in   1815   into  a   general   principle  of   industrial 

1,  and  applied  m  tentative  instalments 

:  generations  of  unwilling  states - 


docks  and  works  of  enginee 


ng;  administeret 


in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Of  . 
the  I9th  century  inventions  in  social  orga.. 
ization,  factory  legislation  is  the  most  widely 
diffused.  The  opening  of  the  20th  century 
finds  it  prevailing  over  a  larger  area  than 
the  public  library  or  the  savings  bank;  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  farreaching  if  not  more 
ubiquitous,  than  even  the  public  elementary 
school  or  the  policeman. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  England  has  lost 
the  lead  in  factory  legislation;  that  New  Zea- 
land and  several  of  the  Australian  slates  now 
outstrip  her ;  and  that  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even 
Austria,  surpass  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
protection  ot  labor.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
examine  into  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain,  even  from 
the  laws  of  a  country,  exactly  what  national 
mminiuin  it  proposes  to  enforce,  in  all  the 
varied  circumstances  of  place  and  process,  age 
and  sex.  Still  less  easy  is  It  to  discover  to 
what  extent  the  law  is  really  obeyed  and  en- 
forced. Though  the  policy  of  a  national  mini- 
mum is.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  yet  inade- 
quately embodied  in  law,  and  still  imperfectly 
enforced,  yet  it  ma^  well  be  thatthe  scope  of 
the  factory  legislation  is,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  as  applied  in  actual  practice,  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  state. 

What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  law 
on  the  subject  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
contained  in  any  single  code,  or  in  any  one  act 
of  Parliament,  but  has  to  be  collected  from 
among  eight  different  branches  of  English  law. 
There  is  first  the  law  as  to  sanitation,  which 
applies  to  factories  as  to  other  places,  and  is ' 
administered  by  the  town  council  or  other 
local  govemiiuir  body  under  the  supervision 
and,  more  or  less,  the  control  of  die  Local 
Government  Board.  With  this  we  may  name 
the  law  as  to  education,  with  its  incidental 
restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  under 
14,  and  as  regards  certain  classes  of  young 
persons  even  up  to  16,  enforced  by  the  town 
and  county  council  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  It  is  partly  in  coiinection 
with  education,  too,  though  partly  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren, that  the  town  and  county  councils  are 
empowered  to  make  by-laws,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Office,  regulating  or  pro* 


the  local  governing  bodies  under  the  LooJ  Gov- 
ernment Board;  (b)  mines,  administered  wholly 
by  the  Home  Office;  (c)  retail  shops,  adminis- 
tered wholly  by  the  local  government  bodies, 
luider  the  Local  Government  Board:  (d)  ships, 
and  (e)  railways,  both  administered  wholly  by 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  finally,  ( f )  the  indus- 
tries subjected  to  the  Trade  Boards  Act  (such 
as  tailoring,  bo::cjnaking.  chain  and  nail  making, 
confectionery,  etc.),  in  which  a  le^l  minimum 
wa^  is  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  principle  underlying  this  mass  of  com- 
plicated and  detailed  legislation  —  a  principle 
which  was  not  consciously  present  to  the  mind 
of  its  early  advocates,  and  one  which  is  still 
only  grudgingly  admitted  — is  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  a  "national  tninimum"  in 
the  circumstances  of  employment,  below  which 
it  is  judged  to  be  inexpedient,  in  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  that  any 
person  should  be  employed.    "The  ultimate  e    ' 


of   factory  legislation,"   approvingiv 
Times  of  12  June   1874,   *is  to  prescribe 
..!„»„. — -    1 — 1„ ,L:.^k     ........ 1. 


the 


which  population 
lecline.*  This  compulsory  national 
s  naturally  a  rising  ore.  "Every 
society  is  judged,  and  survives,*  aptly  said 
Mr.  Asquith  in  1901,  "according  to  the  material 
and  moral  minimum  which  it  presfribes  to  its 
members." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  supremely 
useful  subject  for  graduate  study  to  discover 
what  is  the  national  minimum  which  the  vari- 
ous civilized  states  of  the  world  now  actually 
prescribe,  by  compulsoi?  law,  to  the  various 
grades  and  classes  of  citizens,  in  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  respective  employments. 
To  do  this  even  for  the  United  Kingaom  would 
require  much  more  than  the  space  here  avail- 
able. The  student  would  find  that  the  sys- 
tem of  reflation  which  began,  in  1802,  with 
the  protection  of  the  tiny  class  of  pauper  ap- 
prentices in  textile  mills,  now  includes  within 
Its  scope  every  manual  worker  in  every  manu- 
facturing industry.  From  sanitation  and  the 
duration  of  labor,  the  law  has  extended  to  the 
age  of  commencing  work,  protection  against 
accidents,  the  fixing  of  meal  times  and  holi- 
days, the  Joethods  of  remuneration,  and  now 
also,  in  coal  mining  as  well  as  in  various  low- 
paid  industries,  the  amount  of  the  wages.  The 
prescription  of  national  minima  is,  however,  still 
very  far  from  being  either  uniform  or  sys- 
tematic. The  various  requirements  in  the  way 
of  sanitation,  duration  of  labor,  hours  of  be- 
^nning  and  ending,  age  of  commencement,  meal 
times  and  holidays,  remuneration  and  protec- 
tion against  accidents,  often  a^qily,  each  of 
them,  to  particular  industries,  particular  proc- 
esses, farticular  ages,  particular  locaUties  and 
particular  sexes;  partly,  of  cotirsc,  because  the 
various  detailed  prescriptions  are^  in  their  very 
nature^  applicable  only  to  this  limited  extent; 
but,  morr;  commonly  merely  on  account  of  the 
empirical,  and  so  to  spealc,  accidental  character 
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of  all  cur  legislation.  Speaking  generally,  wd 
nay  say  tfaat  the  policy  of  the  national  mini- 
mnm  has  been  most  completely  and  efficiently 
worked  out  in  the  industry  to  which  it  wa? 
first  applied,  mainly  cotton  spinning  and  cot' 
ton  weaving;  and  in  whidi  —  whether  post  hoe 
or  ^ropier  hcc  —  England  still  leads  the  world; 
taking  industries  generally,  it  has  been  far 
tnore  thoroughly  applied  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  than  to  that  of  men,  in 
respect  to  whom  it  has  only  lately  begun ;  with 
regard  to  subjects  of  prescription,  it  is  moat 
universal  in  respect  of  the  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, temperature  and  sanitary  accommodations 
of  the  work  place  and  the  means  of  escape 
from  fire;  next  most  in  respect  of  the  age  of 


gard  to  the  enforcement  of  a  national  tninimum 
of  subsistence  we  are,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
still  in  the  stage  of  gradual  application  to 
trade  after  trade.  The  poliw  of  a  national  mini- 
mum secures  universal  tip  homage,  fo  far  as  it 
aoplies  to  children.  Yet  our  young  children  may 
lawfully  be  industrially  employed,  or  even  hired 
out  tor  wages,  in  all  Ireland  outside  the  large 
dties,  if  in  any  industry  not  coming  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  at  any  a^e,  at  alt  hours, 
without  stint;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish 
dties  (unless  new  by-taws  have  recently  been 
made)  in  any  such  industry  at  any  age,  for 
any  number  of  hours;  under  such  by-laws,  «n- 
erally  only  after  11  years  of  age,  and  for  Tim- 
ted  hours,  differing  from  place  to  place;  in 
agriculture  not  under  12  and  in  factories  or 
workshops  not  under  13,  and  then  only  half- 
time  unless  a  minimum  educational  standard, 
prescribed  by  the  local  education  authority,  has 
been  attained ;  generally  speaking,  full  time 
after  14;  but  in  some  specified  industries  or 
processes  not  until  16,  or  even  18.  The  pre- 
scription of  a  minimum  wage  ts  still  illogically 
confined  to  the  relatively  well-paid  coatmtners, 
on  the  one  hand,  ttecause  they  were  strong 
enough  to  compel  Parliament  in  1912  to  pass 
the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum  Wage)  Act"  and 
on  the  other,  to  certain  arbitrarily  selected 
"sweated  trades*  brought  tmder  me  Trade 
Boards  Act  because  their  operatives  were  too 
weak  to  stand  alone.  Still  more  wanting  in 
universality  and  uniformity  is  the  enforcement 
of  such  national  minima  as  the  law  does  pre- 
scribe. The  disfribntion  of  the  task  of  en- 
forcing the  law  among  over  2,000  independent 
local  governing  bodies,  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  the  supervisloK  and  imperfect  con- 


eral  others  for  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  the 
very  different  views  which  these  government 
departments  take  of  their  duties  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  very  different  degrees  to  which 
they  have  consciously  adapted  the  root-idea 
of  factory  legislation  as  above  set  forth  — 
necessarily  makes  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
extremely  imeven.  Only  in  two  branches,  indeed, 
that  which  deals  with  'factoriea"  properly  so 
catted,  in  which  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  mediatrical  power, 
and  in  coal  mining  can  the  law  be  said  to  be  at 
all  successfully  and  svsteniatically  enforced 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  otiier. 
Tbete  happen  to  be  the  branches  of  the  law 
wbich  arc  enforced  by  on  official  atafi,  appointed 


by  and  soldy  responsiUc  to,  the  Home  Office- 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the 
national  minimum,  so  far  as  this  is  committed 
to  him,  the  Home  Secretary  has  at  his  dis- 
posal. In  (he  Factory  Department  of  the  Home 
Office,  a  'Cliief  Inspector,*  a  score  of  specialist 
and  superintending  inspectors,  and  over  160 
inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors.  This  staff 
of  atiout  170  men,  who  are  paid  from  ^150 
to  £1,000  a  year,  is  supplemented  by  21 
lady  inqiectors,  who  receive  from  £200  to 
i550  a  year.  All  the  staff  are  appointed  after 
examination,  without  regard  to  politics,  and 
are  permanently  employed.  These  inspectors 
are  perpetually  traveling  over  the  United  King- 
dom, covering  amon^  them  nearly  a  million 
miles  annually,  and  Keetnng  under  Inspection 
more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  million  distinct  fac- 
tories, workshops,  warehouses,  laundries,  docks 
and  wharves  ^excluding  those  employing  adult 
men  only,  which  are  ignored  in  practice),  in 
which  nearly  five  millions  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed. Their  efforts  are  aided  by  about  2,000 
■certifying  surgeons,*  who  are  paid  by  fees 
only.  These  are  doctors  in  local  practice  wlio 
pive  the  certificates  of  health  without  which, 
m  certain  cases,  children  cannot  be  employed. 
A  similar,  but  more  limited,  staff  is  emp]o;^ed 
in  the  inspection  of  the  mines  and  quarne. 
The  tradition  of  the  Home  Office  in  this  de- 
partment is  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
inspector,  not  merely  to  act  on  complaints,  or 
to  make  so  many  visits,  but  to  gel  the  law 
enforced.  Hence,  the  inspectors  go  hither  and 
thither  as  they  think  fit,  visiting  one  factc^y 
frequently,  anotlier  not  at  all ;  acting  on  any 
hint  or  suggestion  that  they  can  get  of  any 
illegality  being  committed  and  not  only  not 
refusing  to  act  on  anonymous  communicationB, 
but  eagerly  welcoming  them  when  nothitig  bet>- 
ter  is  to  be  had.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
paucity  of  tiie  staff  allowed  to  it  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  curious  reluctance  of  English  gov- 
ernment d«>artment3  to  see  their  functions 
expand,  has  fed  the  Home  Office  to  forao  whole 
fields  of  industrial  employment  in  which  tfas 
enforcement  oi  a  national  minimum  is  no  less 
necessary  than  those  which  it  inspects.  It  de- 
litierately  omits  from  its  regular  inspection  not 
only  the  work  places  where  men  only  are  em- 

Soyed  (diougfa  these  ate  also  subject  to  the 
W  in  various  particulars) — as  to  this,  see 
'Life  in  a  Railvray  Factory,*  by  Alfred  Wil- 
liams (1915) — but  also  (he  myriads  of  'domes- 
tic workshops,'  in  which  only  members  of  the 
same  family  are  employed,  and  in  which  the 
worst  cases  of  'sweating  are  found.  Tlie  , 
sanitation,  too,  of  the  worksliops  (not  nsins 
mechanical  power),  even  where  women  and 
ctuldrra  are  employed,  is,  like  the  whole  regu- 
lation of  the  hotneworkers,  abandoned,  in  the 
main,  to  the  more  perfunctory  hands  of  the 
local  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must. 
be  said  that  the  Home  Office  far  surpasses  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  execution  of  its  duty  of 
enforcing  the  poli^  of  the  national  minimum.. 
The  scanty  inspectorial  stafi  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  whom  we  have  to  rely  for  the  en- 
forcement of  die  iaw  relating  to  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  connection  with  railvnys  and 
sh>f)S,  confines  itself  practically  to  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  actually  brought  to  its  nodce  by 
responsible  specific  complaints,  or  by  accid^nta; 
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-and  takes  up  the  attitude  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  or  of  its  parliamentary  chief, 
to  initiate  anything.  To  the  student  of  the  fac- 
tory system  of  the  19th  century,  the  reflection 
wll  inevitably  occur  that,  if  the  Home  Office 
had  acted  on  this  prindplc,  we  should  siill  have 
with  us  the  "white  slavery*  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  mills,  denounced  by  Oastler  and  Lord 
Ashley.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  more  efficient 
in  the  administration  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act, 
where  the  wage  awards  made  by  the  joint  boards 
of  employers  and  employed  in  each  trade  are 
enforced  by  a  small  staff  of  inspectors  who 
prosecute  employers  guilt};  of  the  offense  of 
paying  less  than  the  prescribed  minimum.  But 
there  is  even  a  lower  depth  thai,  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Local  Government  Board,  the  de- 
partment to  which  Parliament  has  entrusted  the 
enforcement  of  the  national  minimum  of  sanita- 
tion takes  no  action  whatever  to  see  that  the 
local  governing  bodies  put  into  operation  the 
sanitary  provisions  of  flie  Factory  Acts  with 
regard  to  workshops  and  the  residences  of 
home-workers ;  and  fails  even  to  compel  negli- 
gent or  recalcitrant  local  govemmenl  bodies  to 
put  in  force  the  Public  Health  Acts.  It  does 
not  even  make  itself  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  national  minimum  of  sanitation  is 
beine  secured  in  the  different  localities. 

Thus  it  is  that,  after  a  whole  century  of 
experiment  iu  factory  legisiition  —  of  expeii- 
ment  so  demonstrably  successful  that  it  has  con- 
verted the  statesmen  and  the  economists  of  the 
entire  civilized  world  —  the  United  ■  Kingdom 
still  contains  districts,  classes  and  industriesin 
which  there  prevail  the  precise  evils  from  which 
the  col'ton  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  the  coal 
miners  of  Northumberland  suffered  a  centuiy 
aga  The  so-called  "sweated"  trades,  to  which 
factory  legislation  has  not  yet  been  effectively 
appUed,  reouiin  as  they  were  described  by  Che 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1890, 
retpons  of  "earnings  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
existence;  hours  of  labor  such  as  to  make  the 
lives  of  the  woikers  periods  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil;  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  employed  and  dangerous  to  the 

iiublic."  What  those  who  believe  in  factory 
egislalion  demand,  and  what  the  second  century 
of  such  legislation  may  bring  to  us,  is  the  con- 
scious application  of  the  policy  of  the  national 
minimum  to  every  branch  of  industrial  employ 
ment;  the  explicit  formulation  of  this  policy  in 
a  systematic  code,  applicable,  with  only  the  nec- 
essary technical  variations,  to  every  trade  in 
every  part  o£  the  Kingdom,  and  to  every  worker 
in  such  trade,  of  whatever  age  or  sex;  the  de- 
liberate prescription,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  of  the  conditions  of  employment, 
whether  sanitation  or  hours^  education  or  sub- 
sistence, below  which  no  individual  can  be  per- 
mitted to  be  employed ;  and  the  vigilant  enforce- 
ment of  this  minute  universal  code  by  the  joint 
activities  of  the  central  departments  and  local 

Soveming  auihorities,  each  acting,  throi«;fa  i 
ighly  organized  inspectorate,  as  a  check,  n 
only  1  ■     ' 

enforcement. 

Bibtiogr«[^)r. —  The  best  vision  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  afforded  by  the  'Annual  Report'  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops, and  the  corresponding  one  of  the  Chief 


Inspector  of  Mines.  For  the  history  and  the- 
ory, consult  "Robert  Owen,*  by  F.  Podmore 
(1906);  'A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,) 
by  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  Amy  Harrison  (1903) 
(with  a  good  bibliography) ;  'Principles  of 
Liiior  Legislation,)  by  J.  R.  Commons  and  J.  B. 
Aidrews  (1915);  'The  Prevention  of  Desti- 
tution,* by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (1911); 
'Towards  Social  Democracy,'  by  Sidney  Webb 
(1916);  'The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,'  ed- 
ited ty  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  (1901);  'Socialism 
and  National  Minimum,'  by  the  same  (1909)  ; 
'Dangerous  Trades,'  edited  by  Dr.  T.  Oliver 
(1902),  and  'Occupations,'  by  the  same  (1915)  ; 
'Foreign  Labor  Laws,'  by  W,  F.  Willou^by, 
(Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  1899)  ;  'In- 
dustrial Democracy,'  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  (1911)  ;  'English  Public  Health  Admin- 
istration,' by  B.  A.  Bannington  (1915);  'The 
Factory  System  and  the  Factory  Acts,'  by  R, 
W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Jr.  (1894)  ;  'First  Report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Sweating 
System'  (1890);  "Die  Engliscbe  Fahrik-inspec- 
tion,'  by  On  Weyer  (1888)  ;  'Life  of  the  Sev- 
enth Earl  of  Shaftesbury,'  by  E-  Hodder, 
(1886)  ;  'History  of  the  Factory  Movement,'  by 
"Alfred"  (S.  Kydd)  (1857);  'Second  Report 
of  the  Children's  Commission'  (1843);  'Obser- 
vations on  the  Manufacturing  System,'  by 
Robert  Owen  (lgI5). 

Sidney  and  Beatbice  Webb, 
Joint  Anthors  of  '  The  History  of  Trade  Union- 
ism,' ^Industrial  Democracy,'  'Problems  of 
Modem  Industry,'  etc, 
37.  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  the  characteristics  of  the 
Church  of  England  so  as  to  enable  an  outsider 
to  understand  il.  In  much .  that  concerns  its 
external  form  and  traditions  it  is  probably  the 
most  medieval  institution  in  Europe.  In  much 
that  concerns  its  religious  teaching  and  life  it 
is  more  abreast  of  modem  thought  than  any 
other  religious  body.  The  former  character- 
istic may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its 
property  is  held  in  some  cases  by  direct  gift 
of  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  that  many  of  its 
institutions  are  feudal  in  their  origin.  Again 
it  differs  from  any  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  continent  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
express  as  they  do  the  teaching  or  influence 
of  one  individual  reformer,  In  a  very  true 
sense  its  history  has  been  continuous.  It  is  an 
institution  which  has  grown  and  developed 
with  the  history  of  the  English  people.  It  has 
been  modified  and  changed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  age.  It  is  an  institution  which  has 
created  a  thedogy,  not  one  which  is  the  out- 
come of  its  theology.  It  is  therefore  dear  that 
the  dhurch  of  England  can  only  be  described 
by  its  history, 

HistwT-— The  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  dates  from  the  mission  of  Augustine 
in  597  A.D.  This  mission  was  the  direct  action 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  almost  from  the 
beginning  there  were  other  elements.  A  large 
part  of  England  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  con- 
verted by  missionaries  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, representatives  of  the  old  Cdtic  Church. 
Althou^      the      organization      introduced     by 
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language  in  his  letters  to  Augustine  whicli  im- 
plied that  a  considerable  degree  at  independent 
devetopment  was  to  be  left  to  the  newly 
founded  Church,  and  from  the  first  its  rites 
and  CEremonies  differed  from  the  Roman.  Dur- 
ing the  Anglo-Saxon  period  there  were  two 
elements  in  its  history.  The  kings  and  the 
people  of  England  were  full  of  admiration  for 
the  Giurch  of  Rome  to  which  they  owed 
Christianity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
derdoped  more  and  more  as  a  national  insti- 
tution and  its  ecclesiastical  laws  were  the  work 
very  largely  of  secular  councils,  on  which  the 
bishops  sat.  The  Norman  Conquest  brought  the 
Britiui  Isles  veiy  much  into  the  swim  of 
European  life,  and  gradually  two  opposing  cur- 
rents of  policy  asserted  themselves  strongly. 
On  the  one  side  a  series  of  able  ecclesiastic^ 
aimed  at  securing  the  independence  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  and  at  bringing  it  into  close 
obedience  to  the  central  organization  at  Rome. 
On  the  other  side  the  national  development 
tended  to  assert  the  insularity  and  independence 
of  the  English  state  and  sovereigns.  There  was 
a  strong  opposition  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  to 
payments  to  foreign  courts  and  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  monastic  orders.  Legislation  such 
as  the  Act  of  Praemunire  was  introduced,  limit- 
ing ecclesiastical  authority  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V  the  property  of  alien  priories  was 
confiscated.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there 
is  literary  evidence  of  criticism  on  much  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  which  reached  its  head 
in  the  work  of  Wycliffe  who  comb'ned  opposi- 
tion to  the  monastic  body  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  a  good  deal  which  would  be  called 
in  the  present  day  RadicaUsm. 

Like  the  Church  of  England  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  (q.v.)  is  a  complicated  story. 
The  final  result  was  produced  by  various  in- 
fluences. There  was  the  old  national  feeling  as 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  papal  curia  ex- 
pressed in  the  Reformation  Acts  by  the  staie< 
nient  that  the  realm  of  England  was  and  al- 
ways had  been  an  Empire;  there  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Humanism  of  Colet,  More  and 
Erasmus,  which  demanded  a  Conservative  Ref- 
ormation; there  was  the  popular  objection  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy;  there 
was  the  strong  conservative  element  which  has 
always  been  cnaract eristic  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  which  checked  any  fcr^at  tendency  to 
change;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Eliza' 
beth  there  was  the  influence  of  the  foreign  re- 
formers. The  result  was  a  Conservative  Ref- 
ormation. No  attempt  was  made  to  sweep 
away  the  Old  Church  and  reconstruct  it,  cither 
doctrinally  or  as  regards  the  constitution  de 
novo.  Such  changes  were  made  as  were  found 
necessary  to  express  the  different  influences 
which  prevailed.  This  might  be  shown  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
with  our  account.  For  example  by  a  statute 
law  which  has  never  been  repealed,  the  whole 
of  the  canon  law  which  had  been  accepted  in 
England  before  the  Reformation  is  still  the  law 
of  the  Church,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  Act  of  Parliament.  By  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  various  parties  had 
become  clear.  It  was  clearly  the  aim  of  the 
rulers  of  the  time  to  unite  as  many  elements 
as  possible  in  one  national  church  and  the  ulti- 
mate reform  settlement  was  based  therefore  on 


a  policy  of  mo<leling  a  national  church  wfaidi 
should  include  very  varied  elements.  The  re- 
sult of  the  Reformation  was  to  mollify  and 
reform  the  existing  institutions,  not  to  create 
a  new  church  in  accordance  with  xay  system 
of  doctrine.     Sec  Great  Bmtain  —  The  Rep- 

OBUATION. 

Since  that  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
suffered  hardly  any  change  in  its  formularies  or 
in  its  constitution;  but  it  has  been  profoundly 
changed  by  the  influence  of  various  schools  of 
thoiight,  each  of  which  has  interpreted  its  form- 
ularies in  accordance  with  their  convictions. 
The  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
writings  of  Hooker,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
typicaltheology,  and  Anglicanism  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term  was  developed  and  worked 
out  by  the  great  £vines  of  the  17th  century. 
The  result  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
Puritan  domination  was  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  the  English  Church  on  the  nation,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  attached  to  it.  A  very  little  more 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  restored 
Cavaliers  might  have  almost  wiped  out  Puritan 
traditions.  At  (he  lime  of  the  Restoration  the 
High  Church  party  were  the  dominant  factors 
in  the  Church,  but  the  Roman  tendencies  of 
Charles  II,  the  Roman  Catholic  position  of 
Tames  II,  the  fear  of  papal  influence,  and  the 
Non-Jurors  schism  on  the  accession  of  William 
weakened  its  influence.  Some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  High  Church  par^  left  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Non*Jurors'  seces- 
sion. _  iHigfa  Churchmen  were  under  suspicion 
as  being  opposed  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and. 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the  prevail- 
ing influence  was  the  latitudinarian  movement 
associated  largely  with  the  name  of  Tillotson. 
The  Whig  ascendency,  the  suppression  of  con- 
vocations and  the  influence  of  the  dcistic 
literature  reduced  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
country  to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  movement  for 
religious  awakening  grew  up  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  a  secularized  church  was  unable 
to  contain  the  vigorous  spiritual  life  of  Wesley- 
anism.  But  thou^  the  Wesleyan  Society  passed 
outside  the  Church  its  influence  lived  within  it, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  ISth  and  the  beginn'ng 
of  the  19th  century,  the  evangelical  movement 
was  strong.  All  through  this  period  the  Hid) 
Church  party  had  lived  on.  The  failure  of  the 
Stuart  succession  destroyed  ail  suspicion  of 
disloyalty,  and  eventually  latiludinarianism  and 
evangelicalism  lost  their  hold  on  the  country. 
High  Church  influences  began  to  assert  them- 
selves again.  The  rel^ous  movement  was  as- 
sisted by  a  romantic  reaction  against  the  com- 
monplace ISth  century  traditions  and  by  the 
revival  of  an  idealistic  phiiosopby,  and  it  came 
to  a  head  in  the  well-known  Oxford  Movement, 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  date  from  the  year 
1833.  The  Oxford  Movement  in  its  double 
aspect  of  High  Church  principles  and  of 
ritualism  has  profoundly  changed  the  rdigioos 
life' of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world.  It  was 
followed  rapidly  by  a  broad  church  reaction, 
and  there  has  tjeen  a  tendency  of  recent  years 
for  a  new  party  to  arise,  combining  many  of 
the  elements  of  both  the  schools.  At  the  pres- 
ent titnc  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  infliienced  by  all  the  different  movements  we 
have  described.    The  Cbnrdi  of  England~is  not       , 
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'Anglicanism,*  but  U  has  crealed  Anglicanism 
within  ihc  fold  of  an  Establishment.  Various 
difFerent  types  of  thought  previul  and  the  posi- 
tion can  only  be  understood  by  looldi^  at  the 
Church  as  ttie  result  of  the  history  we  have 
described. 

General  Principles. —  The  Church  claims  to 
be  that  portion  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
ChriEt  located  in  England,  a  "true  and  apostoli- 
cal church  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles." It  acknowiedses  that  to  the  Crown  "the 
chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  realm, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all 
cases  doth  appertain."  It  is  established,  i.e.,  it 
is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  It  is 
National;  Protestant  in  so  far  as  denying  thai 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  jurisdiction  in  England 
and  condemning  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  Catholic  as  claimiiLg  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ.  It  grounds 
itself  on  Scripture  and  the  three  creeds.  Its 
ministers  are  oishops,  priests^  and  deacons.  It 
claims    to    be    continuous    with    the    primitive 

Constitution  and  Law. — The  constitution 
of  the  Church  was  influenced  by  two  main 
characteristics.  One  was  a  desire  to  do  away 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  medieval  corrup- 
tions ;  the  other  to  preserve  the  primitive  or- 
ganization of  the  Church.  Naturally  also  theie 
was  a  tendency  to  preserve  all  the  distinctly  na- 
tional institutions  which  were  inherited  from 
the  past.  The  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  it  is 
definitely  laid  down  that  the  possession  of 
eniscopal  ordination  is  necessary  for  holding 
office  m  the  Church.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
meet  in  their  own  assemblies  in  Convocation 
which  were  originally  the  meetings  of  the 
clergy  for  taiting  themselves  at  the  time  when 
they  were  immune  from  general  taxation.  At 
the  present  day,  convocations  have  no  legisla- 
tive newer  except  such  as  is  intrusted  to  them 
on  any  special  occasion  by  Parliament,  and  no 
change  can  be  made  in  any  law  or  custom  of 
the  Church  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  it  was  the  theory,  not  perhaps  always  acted 
tjpon,  of  the  Reformation  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  since,  that  Parliament  should  not  legis- 
late for  the  Church  except  with  the  advice  of 
the  clergy.  Practically  the  result  of  this  has 
been  that  external  changes  in  either  form  or 
constitution  of  the  Church  have  haiylly  been 
made  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  the  year 
1662.  By  the  common  law  of  the  country  the 
parson  or  parish  nriest  has  a  freel.old  in  his 
cure,  and  he  can  only  be  removed  by  very 
complicated  legal  processes.  The  result  of  this 
has  Deen  to  make  the  English  clet^  very  in- 
dependent of  any  authority.  The  influence  of 
the  bishops  as  men  may  be  very  powerful  and 
effective  but  if  thry  wish  to  support  their 
opinions  or  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
any  appeal  to  authority  they  are  hampered  at 
every  turn  by  a  complicated  legal  system  which 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them,  even 
in  spite  of  recent  changes,  to  interfere  with 
acrimonious  or  refractory  clerks.  The  diffi- 
culties have  been  increased  by  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  the  Church  Courts.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  English  law  that 
the  Sovcrei(tn  is  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  civil,  supreme.  The  Church  has  its 
own  courts  and  those  courts  are  very  lately 


Mculaf  in  character  and  do  not  cominaad  the 
adherence  of  the  clergy,  while  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  which  is  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  has  not  con- 
fined Itself  to  reviewing  judgments  of  courts  on 
^e  point  of  view  of  justice  to  the  individual, 
but  has  attempted  to  legislate  by  its  judgments, 
and  has  not  met  with  ajiything  like  universal 
acceptance.  The  position  then  is  'hat  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  and  the  Church  Courts 
has  grown  up  not  in  obedience  to  any  particu- 
lar tneory,  but  by  modifications  from  time  to 
time  of  tne  traditional  system  and  that  it  does 
not  at  present  satisfy  the  convictions  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Church. 

Establishment. — The  position  of  the  Churdi 
of  England  is  that  it  is  established  by  law  and 
it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
What  exactly  this  implies  has  never  been  clearly 
defined  ancf  there  are  different  sections  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  country.  The 
High  Church  party  claim  that  the  position  of 
the  Church  is  continuous  with  that  before  the 
Reformation  and  that  the  Church  is  by  consti- 
tutional right  free  to  determine  its  own  teach- 
ing. A  parly  which  would  be  called  by  their 
opponents  Erastian  would  claim  that  the  Church 
was  entirely  subject  to  the  Sovereign  and  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  former  wonld 
point  out  that  the  Sovereign  is  ri^tly  supreme 
in  all  actions  relating  to  liberty  of  person  and 
property,  that  (as  shown  by  many  Acts  of 
Parliament,  notably  the  Scottish  Oiurch  Act 
of  1905),  when  questions  of  property  are  in- 
volved tfie  Civil  Courts  or  Parliament  have  to 
deal  with  the  internal  matters  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  whether  they  call  themselves 
*Free»  or  not,  and  that  what  the  state  has  done 
is  to  accept  to  a  large  extent  the  Church  Courts 
as  part  of  its  constitution.  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land (Protestant  Episcopal)  was  disestablished 
in  18W.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
1914  disestablishing  the  Church  of  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  but  the  operation  of  the  Act 
was  postponed  until  after  the  termination  of 

The  Property  of  the  Church.— The  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  consists  of  the  following: 
(1)  Tithes,  which  are  charges  upon  the  land 
paid  originaltj;  to  the  parochial  cler^.  The 
origin  of  the  institution  of  the  tithes  is  mudi 
deteted.  It  appears  to  have  begun  as  a  volun- 
tary custom  from  charges  made  upon  the  land 
by  the  owners,  and  these  customs  and  charges 
have  gradually  been  recogniied  by  law  and  Be- 
come universal.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  in  1836  all  these  pas^ments 
were  made  in  kind:  by  d)at  Act  they  were  com- 
muted into  money  payments.  (2)  Landed 
Property.  The  Church  has  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  large  estates  which  were  in  the  i>os- 
session  of  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies  during  the  Middle  Ages.  These  were 
ultimately  derived  in  many  cases  from  a  grant 
by  the  sovereipi  or  of  individual  land-owners. 
They  include  in  'addition  to  landed  property, 
manorial  rights  and  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  royalty  rights.  lo  many  cases  they 
date  from  a  period  before  the  Conquest;  for 
instance,  Famham  Castle  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  from  the  time 
of  a  grant  made  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  now  the  landed 
property  apart   from  the  Glebe  lands  of  the 
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parochial  clergy  is  matiELged  by;  the  Ecdeu- 
uticat  Commissionert  and  die  bishops  receive 
fixed  stipends.  (3)  Modern  Endowments, 
These  largely  consist  of  money,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  administered  by  the  EccleEiastica] 
Comnnssioners. 

Prayer  Book.—  The  character  of  the  Chnrch 
of  En^and  is  shown  very  dearly  in  die  Bode 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Prefaces  lay  down 
that  the  object  throuehont  was  to  preserre  thd 
old  form  of  services  bnt  to  fit  them  to  the 
altered  needs  of  the  time,  and  in  many  cases  to 
return  to  what  were  looked  upon  as  more 
primitive  customs.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  issued  in  1549,  the  second  in 
1552,  the  third  in  1559.  die  fourth  in  1604,  and 
the  fifth  edition  in  1662.  The  services  diroDgh' 
out  preserve  the  structure  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  books,  but  they  are  shortened  and  sim- 
plified; some  of  the  finest  of  the  collects  were 
the  work  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  himself. 

Doctrinal  Formula. —  The  doctrinal  for- 
mula of  the  Church  of  Enc^nd  is  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  1S71,  and  the  belief  of  the 
Church  is  also  to  be  gathered  in  the  Homilies 
and  Prayer  Book,  The  production  of  religious 
formuUe  was  the  leading  fesiture  of  all  sectioos 
of  die  Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation 
period  and  amongst  al!  the  varied  formulz  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  sliortnesa.  At  one  time  the 
subscription  to  these  Articke  was  imposed  by 
the  State  not  only  on  all  the  clergy  bnt  aii  sec- 
dons  of  the  laity  as  the  means  of  qualifying 
for  office,  but  the  tests  for  the  laity  have  now 
been  entirely  done  away  with  and  that  of  the 
clergy  is  limited  to  a  general  assent  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Articles.  The  courts  hafvc  al- 
ways been  very  broad  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  The 
clergy  undertake  to  use  the  Prayer  BocJc  and 
no  other  document  in  public  worship  except  in 
so  far  as  allowed  by  lawful  authority  and  give 
a  general  assent  lo  the  teachinf;  of  the  Tliirty- 
nine  Articles.  Within  these  limits  the  fullest 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  of  opinion 
is  allowed. 

AngEcan  TheoloKj. —  The  tfaeolog:^  of  the 
Church  of  Er^land  has  had  certain  special  char- 
acterisdcs.  (1)  Owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  universities  there  has  alwajrs  been  a 
markedly  teamed  character  about  a  section  of 
its  der^.  Clerut  AngHeanus  stupor  miaitti  was 
the  verdict  of  the  l?tn  century,  and  during  that 
period  a  number  of  very  learned  works  were 
produced  by  the  Church.  It  suffered  like  all 
departments  of  the  country  by  the  intellectual 
lettiargy  of  the  universities  in  the  18th  century. 
In  the  19th  century  its  character  to  a.  large 
extent  revived,  (2)  But  though  a  learned 
Chnrcfa   there   have  always   been   certain   char- 


1  distinguish  it  from  other  religio 

___   interest  has   been   very   largdy 

histori(^l  and  exegetical  studies.     It  has  sedu- 


lously eschewed  systematic  theology.  There 
not  at  the  present  day  an  authonlative  work 
stating;  the  beliefs  of  the  Qiurch  of  Engknd 
It  has  been  largely  concerned  with  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  the  special 
features  whidi  have  distinguished  it  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
(3)  The  most  prominent  product  of  its  activity 
has  been  the  creation  of  that  school  of  theology 
which  might  be  defined  as  Anglican.    Whereas 


Luther  and  Calvin  created  Lutheratusm  and  Cal- 
vinism the  traditions  of  Anglicaniam,  on  ihe 
contrary,  are  the  product  of  uc  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  rather  than  the  creator  of  it. 
Although  certain  broad  principles  underlie  the 
Reformation  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that 
any  one  prominent  principle,  prevailed,  but  the 
result  of  a  Conservative  Reformation,  with 
some  reference  to  primitive  truth,  was  to  create 
a  body  which  preserved  historical  tradition  in 
the  threefold  order  of  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 
cons, ajid  the  customs  and  rites  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  at  die  same  time  had  largely 
abolished  mediaeval  corruption.  The  defence  of 
this  positicm  created  Anglicatusm.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  Eastern  Church  provided  the  ex- 
ponents of  that  system  with  a  very  strong  weapon 
and  the  Oxford  Uovement  (q.v.)  finally  made 
this  the  dominant  note  in  An^ican  theology. 
But  it  must  not  he  thought  that  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  °Anglican"  views  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Within  die  limits 
of  the  Church  are  many  who  would  strongly 
object  to  those  views,  (4)  The  opportunities 
for  a  liberal  position  created  on  the  one  side 
by  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  uni- 
versities and  on  the  other  side  by  the  free- 
dom of  opinion  secured  by  secular  courts 
created  a  strong  Broad  Church  movement  A5 
the  modem  exposition  of  Anglicanism  dates 
from  the  'Tracts  of  the  Times'  so  the  modem 
exposition  of  the  Broad  Church  theology  dates 
from  'Essays  and  Reviews.'  The  aim  of  the 
Broad  churdiman  has  always  been  to  ke^  him- 
self ia  touch  with  modem  science  and  modem 
criticism.  But  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  rapproachment  between  these  two 
schools  and  the  appearance  of  'Lux  Mundi' 
marked  a  new  departure  bv  which  the  Anglican 
school  accepted  many  of  tile  results  of  modern 
tiriticism  and  thoueht  which  their  predecessors 
had  condemned.  (5)  Ever  since  the  Weslej^an 
movement  and  the  Evangelican  movement.which 
was  its  accompaniment  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  has  been  a  strong  Evangelical  party 
within  the  Church,  Its  tenets  were  represented 
by  Simeon  and  the  Cambridge  school  of  the 
early  19th  century  and  it  took  for  many  years 
a  lead  in  philanthropic  work  and  was  especially 
connected  with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  it  has  always  failed  as  compared  with  the 
other  two  schools  in  an  intellectual  exposition 
of  its  system  and  has  never  in  any  great  degree 
influenced  the  theology  of  the  Church.  Outside 
all  these  definite  schools  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  a  considerable  element  in  the  Church  consist- 
ing of  those  who  are  by  tradition  loyal  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  accept  its  for- 
mularies without  attempting  to  interpret  them 
very  definitely,  whose  interest  in  religion  is  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical,  and  who  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  work  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense  rather  than  of  elaborate 
theological  accuracy  the  system  in  which  they 
find  themselves. 

Doctrinal  Teaching,— ( 1 )  The  English 
Church  has  never  accepted  the  position  that  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the  authority  for  its 
belief.  Its  definite  statement  is  that  whatever  is 
not  contained  therein  or  may  be  proved  thereby 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  But  it  has  al- 
ways recognized  that  in  interpreting  the  Bible 
the  traditions  of  ifae  Church  may  be  used.  As 
regards  the  canon  of  Scripture  it  occupies  a 
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middle  position  between  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  accepts  the 
Apocrypha,  though  not  as  a  standard  oi  belief, 
or  35  authority  for  faith.  (2)  The  acceptance 
of  the  two  Creeds;  The  Nicene  and  the 
Apostles.  This  definiely  means  that  its  stand- 
ard of  belief  is  the  traditional,  orthodox  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  It  is,  howover.  slow  to  ex- 
press a  decision,  or  impose  its  belief.  (3)  The 
acceptance  of  the  two  sacrameats,  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  generally  necessary 
to  salvalion.  As  regards  sacramental  teaching 
it  has  always  been  very  wide  in  its  limits.  It 
makes  its  standard  the  acceptance  of  the  au- 
thorized service  and  it  has  franklv  admitted 
that  while  Zwinglianism  and  the  doctrine  of 
tnuiBubstantiation  are  incommtible  with  its 
formularies,  within  these  limits  any  form  of 
eucharistic  doctrine  is  allowed.  As  regards 
other  riles  and  ceremonies  it  has  always  made 
a  very  definite  distinction  between  the  two 
sacraments  and  others,  althou^  its  formulas 
have  occasionally  used  the  term  sacrament  in 
a  wider  signification.  But  it  lays  great  stress 
on  confirmation,  orders  and  matrimony,  and 
allows  private  absolution  and  confession,  al- 
though It  does  not  make  them  compulsory.  (4) 
The  acceptance  of  the  threefold  ministry  of 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  Here  again  its  de- 
mands point  to  a  system  rather  than  to  a  doc- 
trine. Al!  its  clergy  must  be  episcopally  or- 
dained, but  it  does  not  demana  any  definite 
theory  of  ordination  apart  from  what  is  im- 
plied in  acceptance  of  the  ordinal.  A  section  of 
the  Church  would  make  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  necessary,  but 
it  has  never  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
officially  and  as  a  whole. 

N^atively  the  Church  condemns  emjdiati- 
cally  Uie  system  and  authorit^^  of  the  Roman 
Cauiolic  Church  and  the  infallibility  and 
supremac}^  of  the  Pope.  It  definitely  condemns 
also  certain  doctrines  of  purntory,  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  relics,  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  works  of  superero- 
gation. In  relation  to  the  Eastern  Church,  while 
dilTering  fundamentally  in  tone  and  temper,  it 
is  very  nearl}r  in  doctrinal  harmony,  the  chief 
points  of  distinction  being  of  course  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  the  doctrine  of  the  double  pro- 
cession, the  use  of  the  term  transubstantiation, 
while  there  is  some  general  hesitation  about  the 
acceptance  of  all  the  seven  councils  or  the  neces- 
sanr  acceptance  of  the  seven  sacraments.  Ai 
against  the  Protestant  churches  as  a  whole,  it 
would  always  avoid  accepting  the  extreme  forms 
of  predestination  or  justification  by.  faith ;  it 
would  lay  stress  or  the  need  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Church ;  its  would  almost  universally  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  reality  of  the  sacramental 
system,  and  it  would  maintain  episcopacy  as  an 
institution  against  every  other  form  of  Church 
government  whilst  condemning  the  tendency  to 
disunion  which  characterizes  so  many  of  the 
Proteslani  bodies.  To  some  its  mediating  atti- 
tude appears  to  be  a  mere  political  compromise 
between  two  incompatible  ideals,  to  its  own 
members  it  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
Church  which  most  clearly  holds  the  balance 
between  the  various  conflicting  aspects  of 
Christianity. 

The  Cirarch  and  the  Nation^— The  rela- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  English 


nation  has  been  modified  very  considerably  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  centuiy  by  a  series  of 
enactments.  Almost  all  its  exclusive  privileges 
have  been  gradually  taken  away.  It  has  no 
loi^r  a  patsmount  position  in  the  universities, 
andmembership  of  the  Church  of  En(f!and  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  any  civil  position  in  the 
state.  Side  by  side  with  this  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  population,  which 
has  made  the  existing  ecclesiastioal  arrange- 
ments quite  unfit  to  cope  with  the  immense  mass 
of  new  woric.  Many  of  the  dioceses  are  ex- 
cessively large  and  the  process  of  sub-division 
has  not  been  rapid  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands.  In  many  districts  the  clergy  and  the 
Church  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
spiritual  demands  of  the  people.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  increase  in  just  those  sec- 
tions of  the  populace  which  were  least  touched 
by  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England,  has 
led  to  a  very  great  increase  in  Nonconformity. 
But  this  loss  of  privileffc  and  greater  need  of 
work  have  not  been  detnmental  on  the  whole  to 
the  Church.  The  various  sniritual  movements 
that  we  have  narrated  and  tne  demands  of  the 
day  have  stirred  Up  an  immense  amount  of  vol- 
untary work  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The 
old  rigid  high  and  dry  schools  have  had  to 
make  way  for  younger  men  with  very  varied 
forms  of  activity.  Uethods  of  religious  propa- 
ganda have  been  borrowed,  alike  from  Non- 
conformist and  Roman  Catholic  sources.  The 
Church  has  taken  a  vi^rous  interest  in  edu- 
cational and  social  topics.  Missionary  enter- 
prises, always  strongly  supported  by  die  Low 
Church  parly,  have  been  exceedingly  vigorous. 
The  exigencies  of  a  Colonial  EJnpire,  the  spreacl 
of  commercial  activity,  have  created  new  de- 
mands and  the  last  hundred  years  have  marked 
an  immense  increase  in  the  religious  activity 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  Church.  Including  the 
Anglican  Church  in  America  the  number  of 
bishops  now  connected  with  the  Church  exceeds 
300,  and  every  10  years  the  Conference  at  Lam- 
beth marks  the  extent  and  growth  of  the  Angli- 
can Qiurch, 

As  regards  its  bold  upon  the  people  there 
are  no  trustworthy  statistics,  but  on  tiie  upper 
and  upper-middle  classes  its  hold  is  very  strong. 
Amongst  the  working  classes  the  greater  ma- 
jority are  nominally  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  religious  life  is 
Nonconformist  As  against  Nonconformity  the 
Church  of  England  is  little  organized  for 
political  activity,  and  its  hold  upon  the  people 
and  its  influence  are  very  intangible  and  inde- 
terminable quantities.  Probably,  except  perhaps 
in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  the  populace, 
its  influence  is  veiy  much  greater  than  is  often 

StatiBticB.— Accordng  to  the  censns  of  1911 
there  were  14,614  ecclesiastical  parishes,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  incumbent  or  minister.  In 
1915  there  were  about  14,000  incumbents; 
15,958  churches  with  sitting  accommodation  for 
7,316,605;  2,500,000  communicants,  and  over 
3,000,000  children  attending  Sunday  schools.  The 
voluntary  offerings  to  the  Church  in  1913-14 
amounted  to  over  $41,000,000, 

BibliDgraphy. —  History, — The  best  continn- 
ous  history  of  ibe  Church  of  England  is  prob- 
ably 'A  History  of  tho.  Enghsh  Church'  in 
cignt  volumes  by  various  writers,  edited  by  the 
late  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  and  d>e 
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Rev.  William  Hunt.    Shorter  histoties  are  those 
by  Wakenian,  Spencer,  Boyd- Carpenter,  etc. 

Canon  Law. —  'Reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Ecdesiasbcal  Courts,'  published  in 
1881-83,  and  Manuals  of  Church  Law,  such  as 
Phillimore's  'Ecclesiastical  Law.' 

Prayer  Book. —  Proctor  and  Frcre,  'A  New 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer' 
(London). 

Doctruml  Formula.— Gibson,  Ednar  S.,  'The 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  ihe  Church  of  Eng- 
land' 

Much  information  concerning  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  found  in  the  'Report  of  tl^e 
Royal  Commissioners  in  Ecclesiastical  Disci- 
pline,' bulletin  c.  1906,  and  die  annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioners. 

ArrHt™  Cayley  Headlj 


menl'  {1914). 

38.     ENGLISH       NONCONFORMITY. 

Early  History  —  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

—  Nonconformity  as  a  definite  ecclesiastical 
movement  in  English  history  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  But 
regarded  as  a  spiritual  force  appearing  now 
and  again  and  here  and  there  in  the  nation,  it 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  much  earlier  time.  All 
who  protested  against  the  prevailing  ecclesiasti- 
cal assumptions  of  the  clergy,  and  who  dared  to 
Ihink  and  act  for  themselves  in  matters  spirit- 
ual, may  be  regarded  as  Nonconformists,  and 
were  called  to  suffer  for  their  faith.  From  1401, 
when  the  statute  tor  burning  heretics  caroe  into 
force,  to  1534.  the  dale  of  the  retiunciation  of 
Papal  supremacy,  no  fewer  than  111  persons 
were  burnt  al  the  stake;  and  from  1534  to  1558. 
the  year  Queen  Mary  died,  337  more  were 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  protestant  martyrs.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  hoped 
that  a  better  day  had  dawned  for  those  men  of 
Puritan  sort  who  desired  to  see  the  Reforma- 
tion carried  still  further.  But.  while  breaking 
with  the  Papacy  as  completely  as  did  her  father 
before  her,  the  queen  was  not  prepared  to  yield 
to  what  she  regarded  as  their  extreme  views  in 
the  matter  of  religious  ceremonial.  She  cared 
for  order,  pomp  and  appearance  in  the  worship 
of  die  Church  as  in  other  things,  and  her 
princely  power'  combined  with  her  indomitable 
will  made  her  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Several  of  the  bishops  and  divines  in  the  early 
years  of  her  reign  had  been  in  close  friendship 
with  the  continental  Reformers  and  were  pre- 
pared  to  go  far  in  the  Puritan  direction.  But 
the  gueen  would  not  hear  of  it  Bishop  Jewell 
writing  to  his  friend  BulHnger  at  Zurich  in  1566 
said:  'I  wish  that  all,  even  the  slightest  vestiges 
of  Popery  might  be  removed  from  our  Church, 
and  above  all  from  our  minds.  But  the  queen 
at  this  time  is  unable  to  endure  the  least  alter- 


the  power  of  the  state  church  which  has  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  time. 

The  rupture  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Puri- 
tan^ party  first  took  open  shape  on  the  promul- 
eaSon  of  the  orders  known  as  "Adverdse- 
tnents,*  which,  in  1566,  specified  the  minimum 
of  ceremonial  the  State  was  prepared  to  tolerate 
in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Uniformity  was 
to  begin  to  be  enforced  at  a  given  date,  and 


deprivation  of  benefice  was  to  follow  in  the  case 
of  the  clergy  after  three  months'  refusal  of 
cotnpliance. 

The  two  udes  thus  having  joined  issue  the 
Puritan  par^  became  divided,  taking  different 
Many  of  the  ministers  conformed. 


approve  in  the  hope  of  a  better  time  when  a 
simpler  and,  as  they  believed,  a  more  scriptural 
system,  might  come  to  prevail  Others,  again, 
while  remaining  in  the  Church,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  in  the  directum  of  Pre»- 
bylerianism,  the  discipline  of  which  was  elab- 
orately organized  both  in  London  and  the  Mid- 
lands, ana  a  literature  created  which  assailed 
with  more  and  more  of  vehemence  the  existing 
establishment.  In  1571  Thomas  Cartwright, 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Caro- 
brii^e,  issued  two  addresses  to  Parliament 
under  the  title  of  "A  First"  and  *A  Second  Ad- 
monition," which  were  elaborate  attacks  upon 
the  Episcopal  system  utA  vigorous  assertions 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  Genevan  disciphne. 
Having  exercised  this  discipline  privately  for  a 
time  they  proceeded  to  bolder  measuies,  setting 
up  their  system  openly  in  the  parish  churches  of 


nally,  however,  this  movement  was  stamped  out 
by  the  greater  power  of  the  State,  and  Noncon- 
formity was  henceforth  to  be  sought  for  in 
other  directions.  Some  of  the  Puritans  became 
actual  Separatists  from  the  episcopal  system. 
Their  starling-point   in   church  polity  was   the 


_.  their  view  was  a  commuluty  of  spiritual 
men :  "The  kingdom  of  God,'  said  they,  'is 
not  to  be  begun  Dy  wjiole  panshes,  but  rather 
of  the  worthiest,  were  they  never  so  fewe.* 
Takina;  as  their  fundamental  position  that  the 
Church  visible  consists  of  a  company  and  fel- 
lowship of  faithful  and  holy  people  gathered 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  they  went. on  to  main- 
tain that  a  Church  so  composed  is  compe- 
tent for  self-government  This  self-govermng 
power  they  further  regarded  not  so  much  as  a 

Sivilege  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be 
scharged.  The  period  when  these  men,  who 
came  to  be  known  as  Congregationalists  or  In- 
dependents, actively  promulgated  their  views 
may  be  roughly  stated  as  between  1570  and  1593. 
Their  leaders  during  the  first  half  of  this  period 
were  Richard  Fitz,  the  pastor  of  a  London 
church,  and  Robert  Browne  and  Robert  Har- 
rison who  formed  a  Congregational  church  in 
Norwich  in  1580;  arid  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  their  principles  in  the  second  hall  of 
this  period  were  Henry  Barrowe  and  John 
Greenwood,  who,  together  with  John  Penrr, 
the  Welsh  martyr,  suffered  death  for  their 
opinions  in  1593. 

The  penal  laws  against  Nonconformity, 
severe  before,  were  made  still  more  severe  bv 
the  Conventicle  Act  of  1593,  which  provided 
that  all  persons  above  16  years  of  age  being 
present  at  unlawful  conventicles,  should,  on 
conviction,  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  re- 
main wilhoutbail  o'r  mainprise  until  they  made 
open  submission  and  declaration  of  conformity 
at  some  church  or  chapel,  or  usual  place  oi 
common  prayer.  The  offender  who  refused  to 
make  such  public  submission  within  three 
months  of  conviction  should  be  compelled  *to 
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abjure  this  realm  of  Ei^^and,  and  all  other  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  dominions  forever*  This 
sternly  repressive  Act  explains  why  during  the 
10  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  James  I 
BO  many  Nonconformists  languished  in  prison, 
white  many  were  banished  and  many  more  went 
into  voluntary  exile. 

Prom  the  AcccBsion  of  James  I  to  the 
Rerolution  of  1688.—  With  the  death  of  Elira- 
beih  and  the  accession  of  James  I  the  hopes 
of  the  Puritan  party  once  more  revived.  For 
the  king  had  been  brou^t  up  among  Presby- 
terians, nad  been  the  pupil  of  George  Buchanan, 
and  a  frequent  hearer  of  the  disciples  of  John 
Knox ;  and  had  even  invited  Thomas  Cart- 
wrigfat,  the  leader  of  the  English  Presbyterians, 
to  a  professorship  in  Scotland.  Regarding  him, 
therefore,  as  at  least  not  unfavorable  to  Puritan 
ideas,  they  met  him  on  his  way  to  London  in  1603 
and  presented  the  Millenary  Petition,  so  called, 
as  representing  the  views  of  a  thousand  of  the 
clergy.  But  again  their  hopes  were  destined  to 
disappointment.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, held  the  following  January,  the  king 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Presbytenanism  and 
declared  he  would  either  make  these  church  re- 
formers conform  themselves  or  he  would  harry 
them  out  of  the  land.  The  Conference  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Canons  of  Convocation  which 
were  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any  man  who  disagreed  with  the  constitution 
and  articles  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  them, 
to  remain  honestly  among  its  clergy.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  that  some  300  ministers 
were  ejected  from  their  livings.  The  Noncon- 
formists who  had  fled  to  Holland  in  search  o£ 
liberty  of  worship  after  the  Conventicle  Act  of 
1S93  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
arrival  of  others  of  like  mind.  Especially  mem- 
orable among  these  were  the  members  of  the 
little  church  at  Scroob^  in  Nottinghamshire, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Brewster 
and  John  Robinson,  fled  to  Amsterdam  in  1608, 
and  subsequently  settled  in  Leyden.  This  was 
the  church  from  which,  in  1620,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  New  England  crossed  the  Atlantic 
as  the  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony,  the  start- 
ing-point of   the  United  Stales. 

"rbe  Separatists  who  remained  in  England 
were  subjected  to  perpetual  hardships  and'per- 
secution  on  account  of  their  faith.  James  I 
was  succeeded  bv  Charles  I,  the  new  king  com- 
ing completely  under  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  proceeded  to  great  lengths  in 
enforcing  conformity  to  Prayer  Book,  articles 
and  canons.  While  the  two  opposing  forces  of 
Catholic  tradition  and  Puritan  earnestness  were 
thus  contending  within  the  arena  of  church  life, 
the  two  opposing  forces  of  absolutism  and  the 
desire  for  popular  government  were  at  the  same 
time  at  war  within  the  political  sphere.  The 
men  who  contended  for  the  divine  right  of 
Ushops  maintained  also  the  theory  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The 
leaders  of  the  Church  made  the  serious  mistake 
of  allying  its  interests  with  the  side  hostile  to 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  nation.  With 
a  hig^-spirited  people  stich  ^  course  could  only 
have  one  issue  —  that  of  disaster  and  over- 
riirow.  The  attempt  to  base  the  Church  on  the 
subversion  of  freedom  «ided  in  civil  war  and 
the  temporan-  overthrow  of  the  very  institu- 
tions the  advocates  of  absolute  goyemment 
sought  to  maintain. 


After  Charles  and  Laud  came  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  Cromwell.  Two  main  ideas  seem 
to  have  guided  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy 
—  first,  that  there  ^ould  be  an  established  non- 
episcopal  Qiurch,  on  a  broad  basis  of  evangeli- 
cal comprehension,  to  be  endowed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State;  and  next,  Aat  outside 
that  Church  there  should  be  an  ample  toleration 
of  Dissent,  which  therefore  provided  for  the 
existence  of  separate  congreaatlons.  The 
Church,  as  established,  recognized  no  one  form 
of  ecclesiastical  organization ;  it  had  no  church 
courts,  no  church  laws  or  ordinances.  Nothing 
was  said  about  rites  and  ceremonies,  nothing 
even  about  sacraments.    These  were  left  as  open 

Juestions  to  be  determined  by  each  congregation 
or  itself.  All  that  the  commissioner,  for  each 
county  dealt  with  was  the  personal  piety  and 
intellectual  fitness  of  the  minister  t>resented  l^ 
the  patron  to  the  living;  and  the  church  build- 
ings were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  sev- 
eral Mrishes. 

Tnis  loosely  organized  system  came  to  an 
end  with  the  ending  of  Cromwell's  life.  When 
the  strong  hand  which  alone  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  conflicting  forces  let  loose  in  a  time  of 
civil  war,  fell  powerless, 'the  nation,  weary  of 
strife,  restored  the  monarchy  and  with  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  there  came  badt 
also  the  episcopal  system  of  government  in  the 
Church.  In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  cast 
out  2,000  of  the  ministers  as  being  unable  to 
give  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
everything  contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  From  that  hour  Noncon- 
formi^  look  definite  and  permanent  shape  in 
English  national  life.  It  defied  all  attenqits  to 
crush  it  out  of  existence.  The  Conventicle  Acts 
of  1664  and  1670  sent  thousands  of  godly  peo- 
ple to  prison  where  many  of  them  died  in  the 
pestilential  jails  of  the  time.  Others  were 
ruined  by  heavy  fines  and  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,   but   the   more    Nonconformity   was   op- 

Eressed  the  more  it  grew,  and  at  length  by  the 
leclaration  of  Indulgence  of  1672  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  admit  that  no  fruit  had 
been  gained  by  these  forceful  courses.  Still 
after  brief  respite  these  forceful  courses  were 
resorted  to  again.  Conventicles  were  aeain  fre- 
quented ;  spies  and  informers  renewed  tneir  dis- 
honored calling  and  persecution  went  on  its 
cruel  and  iniquitous  way  so  long  as  the  Stuart 
kings  remained  on  the  English  throne.  Happily 
sooner  or  later  tyranny  digs  its  own  grave,  and 
when  Wiliiara  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay, 
5  Nov.  168S,  the  hour  of  deliverance  had  struck. 
The  persecuted  Nonconformists  felt  that  the 
tidings  were  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Year 
by  year  for  a  long  period  they  observed  the 
anniversary  of  their  emancipation,  exclaiming 
ever  and  again :  "When  the  Lord  turned  again 
the  captivity  of  Zion  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  The  Lord  haih  done  great  things  for 
us  whereof  we  are  gladl* 

From  1688  to  the  Preaent  Time. — The 
Revolution  of  1688  was  followed  by  the  Toler- 
ation Act  of  1689  which  repealed  the  Penal 
Acts  and  permitted  Nonconformists  to  erect 
their  own  places  of  worship 'which  were  regis- 
tered, and  so  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
State,  To  the  providing  of  local  habitation  for 
their  communities  and  their  principles  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  with  considerable  energy. 
In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed  be- 
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tween  the  accession  of  WillUni  III  and  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  besides  manv  temporary 
structures,  some  1,500  permanent  places  of  wor- 
ship were  opened  and  maintained.  The  political 
history  of  Nonconformity  in  the  18th  centurir  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  endeavor  to  set  aside 
certain  disabilities  to  which  its  adherents  were 
still  subjected,  the  Toleration  Act  notwithstand- 
ing. The  Corporation  Act  of  1661  provided 
that  no  person  could  be  elected  as  mayor,  alder- 
man, recorder,  bailiff,  town  clerk,  or  common- 
councilman  who  had  not  previously  taken  the 
sacrament  accordii^  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Test  Act  of  1673.  thonf{b 
aimed  mainly  at  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
widening  the  scope  of  the  Corporation  Act  told 
heavily  also  against  Protestant  Nonconformists. 
It  forbade  any  person  holding  oflice  under  the 
Crown,  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  who  could 
not  produce  a  certificate  to  show  that  he  had 
taken  the  sacrament  at  the  parish  church.  Who- 
ever offended  against  this  law  was  thenceforth 
disabled  from  suing  in  a  court  of  law,  acting  as 
guardian  or  executor,  takuie  any  I»3cy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  bearing  any  puUic  office,  and  waa 
further  liable  to  a  penal^  of  $2,500, 

These  acts  were  unaffected  by  the  Act  of 
Tolerabon  and  were  naturally  felt  by  the  Non- 
conformists to  be  a  serious  grievance.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  of  1711  intensified 
this  grievance.  _  It  provided  that  any  person 
holding  any  civil  or  military  cAce  who  should 
be  found  in  a  conventicle,  or  in  any  reltglotis 
meeting  of  more  than  10  persons,  other  than 
one  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  should  forfeit  ihe  sum  of 
£40,  and  be  disaUed  for  the  future  from  holding 
any  public  Q&ce. 

In  1717  an  agitation  was  commenced  for  the 
repeal  of  these  three  tyrannical  and  disabling 
acts.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  was  introdnced  iiito 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope,  and  cm  a 
second  rsadinci'  was  carried  by  a  division  of  86 
votes  against  68;  but  on  going  into  committee 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  withdrawn  from  the  bill  and  it  passed 
without  them.  Thus  it  came  about  that  while, 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Act  was  repealed  at 
that  time  it  was  not  till  1828  that  a  bill  for  the 
R^eal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent 

Still  in  the  interval  between  1717  and  1828 
several  distinct  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction 
of  liberty.  In  1742  a  dissenter  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  citv  of  London,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  qualify  by  taking  the  sacra- 
ment he  was  cited  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  which  decided  a^inst  his  claim  to  ex- 
emption. The  Corporation  then  passed  a  by- 
law imposing  a  fine  of  $2,000  upon  every  person 
who  declined  to  sbnd  for  the  office  after  being 
nominated  and  a  fine  of  $3,000  upon  every  per- 
son who,  being  elected,  refused  to  serve.  Again 
and  again  dissenters  were  nominated,  ana  as 
they  all  refused  to  serve,  fines  were  levied 
amounting  in  six  years  to  more  than  $75,0001 
wliich  went  towanl  the  erection  of  the  new 
Uansion  House.     In  1754  it  was  resolved  to 


to  court,  and  which  lasted  for  13  years,  Lord 
Mansfield,  bv  his  memorable  and  scathiitg  judg- 
ment of  1767,  put  an  end  to  the  iniqui^  for- 
erer. 


This  gain  in  the  direction  of  freedom  vras 
followed  by  another  in  1779  when  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers  and  schoolmasters  were 
no  longer  required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles. In  1812  the  Quakers'  Oaths,  the  Con- 
venticle and  Five-Uile  Acts,  which  till  then  bad 
remained  on  the  statute  book,  were  repealed  and 
the  Free  Churches  were  placed  in  respect  to 
legal  protection  from  disturbance  during  times 
of  public  worshi(^  on  an  equality  with  oie  E»- 
bbfished  Church. 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
in  1828  was  followed  by  the  great  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  which  did  mudi  to  introduce  the  rule  oi 
the  middle  doss  in  English  society.  The  result 
was  a  large  accession  to  the  strength  of  Non- 
conformity, both  political  and  sodal.  Their 
influence  entered  more  fully  into  the  stream  of 
the  national  life.  They  were  found  taking  active 
part  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal  councils,' 
the  national  universities  were  thrown  open  to 
them  in  1871,  and  as  the  result  of  a  recent  re- 
ligious census  it  was  found  that  quite  half  of 
the  worshipping  population  of  the  country  were 
in  attendance  on  the  Nonconformist  churcheS 
of  various  denominations.  It  may  be  well  to 
add  to  this  historical  sketch  of  the  older  Non- 
conformity a  brief  reference  to  the  later  bom 
but  powerful  religious  society  known  as  Wes-^ 
l^^n  Methodism,  which  taking  its  rise  in  the 
18ih  century,  has  gone  on  developing  and 
consolidating  ever  since.  Its  inttimal  nistorv  is 
larsely  that  of  a  stru^Ie  for  greater  freedom 
and  an  increased  representation  of  the  laitv  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  Neither  WisIct 
himself  nor  the  other  eaiiy  leaders  in  Method- 
ism believed  in  democratic  pavernment  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  continued  resistance  on 
their  part  to  the  extension  of  the  lajr  element 
in  the  Conference  led  to  one  secession  after 
another,  these  separating  bodies  forming  liater 
communities.  Still  while  working  with  more 
breadth  and  democratic  freedom  they  rvmained 
loyal  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  great  founder* 
of  Methodism  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
be  had  elaborated.  These  vaHoua  off-shoots 
are  known  as  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bible  Christians, 
the  Weslevan  Reform  Union,  the  United 
Mediodist  Free  Church  and  the  Independent 
Methodist  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  suc- 
cessive secessions  and  some  occasional  disasters 
the  original  Wesleyan  Society  has  shown  mar- 
vellous vitality,  elasticity  and  resource,  While 
in  1816  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  waa 
a  membership  of  241,319,  according  to  the  latest 
minutes  of  ConferetKe  that  membership  has 
risen  to  600,750.  If  we  add  to  this  the  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  various  brandies 
of  Methodist  outside  the  main  body,  to  the 
Foreign  Missions,  to  the  French  Conference 
and  to  the  South  African  Conference  we  reach 
a  total  of  nearly  2,000,000.  For  the  due  care 
of  this  large  body  they  have  an  ordained  min- 
istiy  of  4,fe9,  besides  40,308  lav  preachers.     .  • 

'^assing  from  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  die 


the  Established  Church  have  in  recent  years 
entered  into  a  sort  of  federation  without  sacri- 
ficing their  separate  self-government  This  fed- 
eration b  known  as  the  National  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  and  consists  o£ 
r^resentatires  of  the  local  Councils  of  the  GoiH> 
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gregattonal  and  Baptist  churches,  the  Methodist 
churrfaes,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
the  Free  Episco^I  churches  (including  the 
Moravians),  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  such 
other  evangelical  churches  as  the  National 
Council  may  at  any  time  adroit  In  1915  there 
were  in  EJigland  and  Wales  (communicants)  ; 
Baptist,  390,183  and  540,145  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren; Congregationalist,  454,748,  and  634.585 
children;  Presbyterians,  87,667,  and  90,521 
children;  Quakers,  2,836,  and  21,407  children; 
Church  of  Clrist,  12,535,  and  15,893  chil.dren; 
Moravians,  3,427,  and  5,144  children;  and  other 
smaller  bodies  making  up  z  total  of  2,136,782 
Nonconformist  communicants  and  3,219,633 
Sunday  school  children ;  sitting  accommoda- 
tion for  over  8,000,000;  9,364  ministers  and 
50,787  lay  preachers. 

Bibliography. —  E/triy  History  up  to  tht 
Death  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth. —  The  principal  au- 
thorities for  this  period  are;  'The  State  Papers, 
Domestic';  Strype,  'Memorials'  (6  vols.); 
^Annals'  (7  vols.)  ;  'Lives*  of  Cranmer,  Par- 
lor, Whitgift  (reprinted,  Oicford  1812-28); 
'Zurich  Letters,*  (Parker  Society,  4  vols.)  ; 
Neal  'History  of  the  Puritans';  Marsden, 
*Early  Puritans';  Child,  'Church  and  State 
under  the  Tudor s' ;  Dexter,  'Congregational- 
ism of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years';  Bur- 
rage,  'The  True  Story  of  Robert  Browne' 
<1906). 

From  Ike  Aecmion  of  Jamti  I  to  the  Rev- 
alntion  of  j68S.— 'State  Papers,  Domwtic'  ; 
Gardiner,  'History  of  England';  Barclay,  'In- 
ner Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth';  Waddington's  'C«ngregational 
History    1567-1700' ;    Stoughton's    'Church    of 


Milton'  <6  vols.)  ;  Firth's  'Life  of  Cromwell'  , 
Calamy's  'Nonconformists'  Memorial,'  (Pal- 
mer's edition,  3  vols.,  1802). 

From  168S  »»  to  the  Present  Time.—  Stan- 
hope's  'Reign  oi  Queen  Anne' ;  Burnett's  'His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time' ;  Calamy's  'Own  Life' ; 
'History  of  the  Dissenting  DeputieB'  (1813- 
14) ;  Halle^s  'Puritanism  in  Lancashire';  Wil- 
son's 'History  of  the  Dissenting  Churches'; 
Bogue  and  Bennett's  'Histoiy  of  the  Dis- 
senter?';  Crosby's  'History  of  the  Baptists'; 
Taylor,  j.  I.,  'A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious 
Life  in  England' ;  Skeata's  'History  of  the  Free 
(^lurches'  (2d  ed.)  ;  Stevens's  'History  of 
Methodism;'  Turner,  F.  Storr,  'The  Quakers'; 
Best's  'History  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren';  University  Tests  Abolition  Act,  34 
and  35  VicL  c  26:16,  June  1871. 

JoHs  Brown, 

Formerly    Chairmtm    of    the    Congregational 

Union     of    England     and     Walei,     Lyman 

Beecher  Lecturer  at  Yale  University,  author 

of  'History  of  the  English  Bible'  (1911),  etc. 

39.  ENGLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 
History.— The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land is  descended  from  those  who  in  the  reigTi 
of  Elizabeth  refused  to  accept  the  Reformation 
(q.v.)  and  remained  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  Nearly  all  the  English  bishops 
were  included  in  this  number  and  were  deprived 
of  thdr  sees  and  stringent  laws  were  made  with 
a  view  to  enforcing  conformitv  with  the  estab- 
lished religion.  Notwithstanding  these,  how- 
ever, and  die  fact  that  they  were  frequently  put 


into  ncecutioii,  the  number  of  diou  who  ad- 
hered 10  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was,  for  a 
lime,  very  considerable.  No  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  was  instituted  at  first,  as 
hopes  were  entertained  of  a  national  reunion 
with  Rome;  but  in  the  meantime,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  succession  of  clergy,  several  col- 
leges were  established  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  also  the  laity  obtained  their  education. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  college  at  Douay,  in 
Flanders,  founded  by  CardinsJ  Allen  in  1568. 
Others  were  in  Rome,  Paris,  Saint  Omcr, 
Seville,  Valladolid,  Lisbon,  etc.,  several  owing 
their  origin  to  the  well-known  Jesuit,  Father 
Parsons.  Most  of  these  still  exist,  some  on 
their  original  sites,  while  others,  having  come 
to  an  end  during  the  French  Revolution  were 
refounded  in  England,  for  the  laws  against 
Catholic  schools  had  then  been  relaxed.  It 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  English  colleges 
abroad  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
were   saved   from   extinction. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  when  tlu  hopes  of 
reunion  had  become  remote,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  proper  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment for  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  James  II  that  affairs  were 
put  on  a  jKrmanent  footing.  England  was  then 
divided  into  four  "districts'—  the  Northern, 
Western,  Midland  and  London  —  each  imder 
the  government  of  a  bishop  called  a  "Vicar 
Apostolic."  This  means  the  be  was,  by  a  kind 
of  legal  fiction,  bishop  of  an  Asiatic  see  'in 
partibus  Infidelium?  and  he  ruled  his  actiud 
"district" .  with  authority  delegated  directly  by 
the  Pope.  Thus  the  first  "Vicar  Apostolic* 
was  nominally  Bishop  of  Chalcedon.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  made  a  little  later  in  Scot- 
land. And  all  the  colonies  having  no  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  their  own,  were  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  "London  District,* 
so  that  in  early  days,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
North  America  were  under  the  London  'Vicar 


the  time  of  the  War  of  Independen 
Ejigland  the  government  by  "Vicars  Apostolic* 
continued  until  the  estabhshment  of  ue  hier- 
archy in  1850;  in  Scotland  it  lasted  until  187a 

After  the  brief  reign  of  James  11  new 
penal  laws  were  en ac tea  against  Clatholics  and 
the  time  which  followed  may  be  considered  the 
low  water  mark  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
England.  The  hopes  they  had  placed  in  the 
Stuarts  had  failed  and  the  outlook  seemed 
dark  and  dreary.  There  were  numerous  de- 
fections about  mat  lime  and  hardly  any  con- 
verts were  made  to  replace  them.  The  only 
centres  where  the  Catholic  religion  could  be 
regularly  practised  were  the  country  scats  of 
the  old  Catholic  families  and  in  iJondon  the 
chapels  of  the  various  Roman  Catholic  ambas- 
sadors. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  ceniuiy,  how- 
ever, there  were  signs  of  better  times  for  them. 
The  penal  laws  were  mitigated  by  Parliament 
in  1778  and  practically  abolished  by  a  second 
Act  in  1791.  after  which  Otholic  chapels  bef^n 
to  spring  up  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  and 
a  certain  number  of  conversions  were  made. 
Roman  Catholics  were  still,  however,  disquali- 
fied from  sitting  in  either  house  of  Parliament, 
and  were  under  many  other  civil  disabilities. 
These  were  not  formally  removed  until  the  Act 
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of  ■Catholic  EmKncipatton,*  obtained  trv  the 
agitation  of  O'Conndl  and  the  Irish  in  1829. 

Three  events  of  later  time  must  be  briefly 
alluded  to,  as  having  had  a  pcTmanent  effect  on 
the  stale  oi  English  Catholics.  Ooe  was  the 
French  Revolution,  which  had  a  double  effect 
In  the  first  place,  it  drove  back  to  England  the 
niuneroos  coratnunities  of  ^iglish  monks  and 
nuns,  who  had  settled  abroad  during;  penal 
times,  and  by  accustoming  the  people  in  Kog- 
land  to  their  presence  amongst  them,  prepared 
the  wa^  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  such 
institutions  in  later  tunes.  In  the  second  pl»:e, 
it  caused  some  thousands  of  French  priests  to 
lake  refuge  in  England,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  marked  hospitality,  and  consider- 
able sums  both  of  private  and  public  money 
were  apportioned  to  their  relief.  Most  of  ihem 
indeed  returned  to  France  on  the  signature  of 
the  concordat  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope 
in  1801 ;  but  a  certain  number  remained  in 
England  and  founded  missions  or  other  Catho- 
lic works,  some  of  which  still  continue.  The 
second  event  to  be  alluded  to  was  the  great 
immigratiDn  of  the  Irish  after  the  potato  famine 
in  1845-49,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Catholic  congregations  at 
that  time  and  later.  The  third  was  the  Oxford 
Movement  (q.v.),  which  though  it  did  not  have 
such  a  great  effect  nutnerically  speaking,  never- 
theless Drought  over  men  of  standing  and  in- 
fluence who  have  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
Church.  The  names  of  Newman,  Manning, 
Faber,  Ward,  Oakeley  are  onlv  some  of  many 
that  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Present  Scdesiastical  Organization.— At 
the  present  day_  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Great  Britain  is  ruled  by  26  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  are  divided  thus:  England  and 
Wales,  three  archbishops,  of  whom  one  is  a 
cardinal,  13  suffragans  and  three  auxiliary 
bishops;  Scotland,  two  archbishops,  one  arch- 
bishop coadjutor  and  four  suffragan  bishops; 
Ireland,  four  archbishops  (one  a  cardinal),  23 
bishops  and  one  bishop  auxiliary.  The  titles 
of  the  English  sees  were  expressly  chosen  to 
be  different  from  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  though  the  latter  have  since  adopted 
three  of  the  Roman  Catholic  titles  —  Liverpool, 
Birmingham  and  Southwark.  Each  diocese  has 
a  chapter,  though  there  are  no  resident  canons; 
they  are  chosen  from  among  the  senior  clergy 
of  the  diocese  and  meet  at  slated  intervals. 
There  have  been  fonr  archbishops  of  West- 
minster—Cardinal Wiseman  (1850-65);  Cardi- 
nal Manning  ( 1865-92) ;  Cardinal  Vaughan 
(1892-1903);  and  Cardinal  Bonme  since  1903. 
The  dew  cathedral  at  Westminster  was  begun 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  m 
1S95,  It  is  in  the  early  Christian  Byzantine 
style,  the  architect  being  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bentley_.  who  died  during  its  ctmstruction  in 
19C^  llie  number  of  pnesta  in  England  and 
Wales  m  1915  was  3.985,  with  1,879  churches, 
chapels  and  establishments;  Scotland,  583 
priests  and  428  charchet,  chapels,  etc, ;  the  num- 
ber of  priests  in  Ireland  was  given  as  3,750. 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  are 
estimated  at  1.900,000;  Scotland,  about  545,000, 
and  Ireland,  accorditw  to  the  19II  census, 
3,242,670, 

Since  the  abrogaticm  of  the  penal  laws  more 
than  a  century  ago,  mission  churches  have  rap- 
idly multiidied  throughout  the  country,  and  few 


towns  of  any  importance  are  ttow  without  oa& 
Some  have  been  built  by  individual  rich  Catho- 
lics, and  are  good  spedtnens  of  architecture: 
for  example,  the  church  at  Arundel,  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1873,  or  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, butit_  by  Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens  in  1890; 
and  a  certain  number  of  han<lsome  churcbea 
have  been  built  by  subscription,  a  prominent 
instance  being  the  Oratory  at  Brompton, 
opened  in  1884.  Moreover,  the  influence  ot  the 
elder  Pufpn,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
largely  visible  in  the  churches  set  up  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Ciothic  revival,  Never- 
theless, the  large  majority  of  Catholic  churches 
bear  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  that  community 
as  a  whole,  and  have  been  built  with  the  sole 
view  of  securing  a  maximum  amount  of  ac- 
commodation at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

In  their  practical  working  the  missions  do 
not  differ  much  from  parishes,  though  th^  are 
not  canonicalljr  constituted  as  swch.  The  clergy, 
being  iMMnamed,  live  together  in  a  house  or 
'Presbytery,"  They  are  supported  entirely  by 
volimtary  contributions.  For  the  most  part 
they  lead  laborious  lives,  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  their  people,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  imorest  classes.  There  is  also  a 
large  section  of  the  clergy  known  as  "Ile^- 
lars,*  including  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Domin- 
icans, Franciscans,  as  well  as  the  modem  Rfr- 
demptorists,  Passioniats,  and  other  similar  con- 
gr^ations.  They  commonly  live  in  monas- 
teries or  large  houses;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  En^and  they  often  find  themselves  obliged 
to  undertake  the  care  of  missionar)'  churches, 
like  the  secular  clergy. 

Th«  Laity,— From  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  be> 
long  to  three  very  heterogeneous  groups:  (1) 
The  hereditary  English  Catholic,  consisting  oi 
a  number  of  county  families,  and  in  some  few 
districts,  snch  as  Lancashire  and  [arts  of 
Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  working 
classes;  (2)  converts,  or  children  of  convert^ 
of  whom  there  are  usually  a  cer^n  number  In 
most  town  missions;  and  (3)  Aose  who  are 
Iri^  or  partly  Irish,  by  descoit,  who  form  the 
majority  of  the  congregations,  many  of  them  bfr- 
longing  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  poputalion. 
The  prejudices  of  former  times  are  steadiW  dy- 
ing away,  and  Roman  Catholics  in  general  HvC 
on  good  terms  with  their  neighbors.  Thqr 
ifltefmarry  to  a  certain  extent,  but  such  ■mixed 
marriages,*  as  they  are  called,  are  discouraged 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  a  special 
permission  is  requisite  for  each.  Many  Roman 
Catholics  may  now  be  found  occupying  promi- 
nent positions  on  county  councils,  boards  of 
guardians,  or  other  jjublic  bodies.  In  polittcSi 
owing  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  body,  they 
are  divided,  almost  every  shade  of  politicu 
opinion  beii^  represented  atnongst  tbein;  btrt 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  ma- 
jority, including  almost  all  the  Irish,  sympathize 
with  the  Liberal  party,  many  of  the  upper  class 
hereditary  Catholics  have  in  recent  years  become 
strong  Conservatives.  When  Catholic  interests 
are  at  stake,  however,  those  of  all  political 
views  unite  on  a  cottunon  platform. 

Bducatioa. —  Very  remarkable  encr^  and 
perserverance  has  been  shown  in  providmg  ele- 
mentary schools  for  Catholic  children,  and  there 
is  one  attached  to  almost  every  mission.  In 
spite  of  past  difficulty  and  povcrqr,  tfaey  have 
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unally  been  carried  on  very  dBdently.  Train- 
ing colleges  for  the  supply  of  Catholic  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  exist  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  numerous  poor  law, 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  In  the  pro- 
vision of  secondary  day  schools  Catholics  are 
less  well  off,  thou^  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  efficient  ones  m  some  of  the  chief  towns; 
but  the  boarding  schools  for  the  u^per  classes 
are  on  a  very  large  scale  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  The  chief  ones  —  Stonyhurst,  Ushaw, 
Beaumont,  Downside,  Ampleforth,  Old  Hall, 
and  others,  are  all  equipijed  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  modem  requirements.  Some  of 
them  are  descended  from  the  English  colleges 
on  the  Continent  which  were  broken  up  dunng 
the  French  Revolution;  others,  as  for  example 
Cardinal  Newman's  school  at  the  Birmingham 
Oratory,  have  been    founded  in  more  recent 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Roman  Catholics 
were  forbidden  to  attend  the  National  uni- 
versities; but  in  189S,  in  response  to  a  petition 
from  the  laity,  the  law  of  the  Church  was  re- 
laxed, and  there  are  now  many  Catholic  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  and  Cambrit^e.  They  ara 
scattered  in  the  various  colleges,  and  mix  freely 
in  the  general  life  of  the  university,  but  there 
is  in  each  case  a  centre,  where  lectures  oti 
Catholic  stdiiccts  are  given  periodically,  and 
there  Is  a  Catholic  Debating  Society  both  at 
Oxford  and  at  Cambrit^. 

Convent!,  Chuitiet,  etc —  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Roman  Catholic  life  in  England  dup- 
ing the  last  50  years  has  been  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  convents.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  ntms  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
education,  either  in  the  parish  {primary) 
schools,  or  by  conducting  a  secondary  school 
of  their  own,  cither  for  boarders,  or  day 
scholars,  or  both.  Others  work  amone  the  poor, 
or  undertake  the  care  of  the  sick  or  the  aged,  or 
the  unfortunate,  while  a  certain  number  belong 
to  "enclosed"  orders,  and  give  themselves  to  a 
Hfe  of  prayer.  Many  ouer  homes,  orphan- 
ages and  'rescue*  sodedes  deserve  to  be  enum- 
srated;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  at  least  a  mention 
of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  for  printing  and 
distributing  cheap  Catholic  literature  among 
the  poor,  m  these  days  an  essential  provision 
for  Catholic  life. 

BiblioKraph7.r~  For  details  of  the  present 
Mate  of  I&man  Catholics,  see  'Catholic  Direc- 
tory,* published  annually  under  authority. 

The  following  books  may  be  consulted  on 
tite  histoty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England, 
from  their  point  of  view;  Dodd's  'Church 
History  of  England'  (Dodd's  real  name  was 
Rev,  Hugh  Tootell.  His  history  was  published 
1737-42) ;  Tiemey's  'Dodd.>  (The  notes  of 
Canon  Tiemey  form  a  very  valuable  addition, 
and  make  this  practically  a  new  book;  but  it 
breaks  off  at  about  1640,  and  was  never  finished. 
It  was  published  in  \S39-43.  Both  editions  of 
Dodd  are  often  met  with  in  second-hand  cata- 
logues) ;  Lingard's  'History  of  England* ; 
Sander's  'Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Anglican 
Schism>  (Lewis's  translation  [18771.  the  Latin 
original  [1535}  having  mn  to  over  30  editions)  ; 
Chailoner's  'Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests, 
1577  to  1664>  {1st  ed..  1741-42;  many  time*  re- 
published) ;  Berington's  'State  and  Behaviour 
of  the  English  Catholics  from  the  Reformation 
to    the    year   1780>    (London    1781);    Butler's 


'Historical  Memoirs  of  Engtlslt  and  Scottish 
Catholics';  Uilner's  'Supplementary  Memoirs.' 
tThese  two  books  formed  part  of  a  long  and 
acrimonious  controversy  on  Catholic  affairs  be- 
tween Bishop  Milner,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Midland  District,  and  Charles  Butler,  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  on  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  in  1629  became  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  K.  C,  Butler's  Memoirs  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  Bishop  Milner  wrote  to 
correct  what  he  considered  misrepresentations 
of  Butler.  Both  books  are  still  fairly  com- 
monly to  be  found)  ;  Husenbeth's  'Life  of 
Milner>  (18(2);  Flanagan's  'History  of  the 
Church  in  EnKland>  (1857);  Quiver's  'Col- 
lectanea* (18S7);  Ullathome's  'History  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy'  (1871)  ; 
Mail  ere  Bra^s  'Annals  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy*  (1877);  Foley's  'Records  of  the 
English  Province  S.  J.'  (8  vols..  1877)  ■  'Rec- 
ords of  English  Catholics'  (edited  by  Knox): 
Vol.  I,  'Douay  Diaries';  II,  'Letters  and 
Memonals  of  Cardinal  Allen'  (1878-82); 
Amherst's  'History  of  Catholic  Emancipation* 
(1886) ;  Morris,  'Catholic  England  in  Modem 
Times'  (1892) ;  'The  Catholic  Church  During 
the  Last  Two  Centuries*  (Lord  Braye's  Prize 
Essay  1892)  ;  Bernard  Ward's  'Catholic  Lon- 
don a  Century  Ago'  (1905);  Gillow's  'Bi- 
ographical Dictionary  of  English  Catholics'; 
Wilfrid  Ward's  'Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman'  (1897);  Purcell's  'Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning'  (1896;  a  book  full  of  inaccnrades, 
hut     containing    much    valuable    documentary 

BeBTlABti  Ward, 
President  of  Saint  Edmund's  College,  Domestic 
Prelate    to    the    Pope    (1895)    and    Roman 
Catholic   Canon   of   IVesttninster;   author  of 
*A  Sequel  to  Catholic  Emancipation'   (1915). 
40.     ENGLISH    JUDAISM.     Historical 
Snnunarjr. —  Thou^  the  statements  as  to  tlie 
presence  of  Jews   m   Roman   and  Saxon   Eng- 
land are  more  or  less  legendary,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  William  I  brought  a  number  of 
Jews  with  him  from  Rouen  to  England.    Under 
the  Normans,  the  Jews  enjoyed  some  privileges: 
they  developed  a  communal  life  of  culture  and 
distinction;  but  they  were  practically  restricted 
to  finandat  pursuits  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  r 

Henry  I  granted  them  a  charter,  but  at  the  { 

coronation  of  Richard  I  serious  massacres  oc- 
curred in  London  and  dsewhere,  espedally  at 
York,  where  the  ordeal  of  martyrdom  was 
heroically  endured.  The  "Exchequer  of  the 
Jews'  was  then  founded  to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  some  of  the  effects  of  such  riots  and  to 
enable  the  Crown,  as  chief  partner  in  the  Jewidi 
money-lending  business,  to  secure  its  share  of 
the  gains.  By  the  middle  of  the  13th  centui^ 
Ae  Jews  were  chattels  of  the  King,  and  their 
unpopularity  on  rdigious  grounds  was  increased 
by  the  power  they  gave  the  King  to  obtain  a 
revenue  independently  of  barons  and  people. 
In  1275  the  Statutum  de  Judaismo  forbade  the 
Jews  to  lend  money,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
function  for  them  in  feudal  England  thdr  ex- 
pulsion followed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  1290. 
For  the  next  three  and  one-half  centuries  a  few 
Jews  visited  England  from  lime  to  time;  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  a  Jewish  physjeian.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  a  number  of  Marano 
merchants  came  to  the  front  in  English  colonies 
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and  in  Eugtand  iudf.  These  mm,  who  had 
escaped  the  Spanish  Inquisition  by  assuming 
an  outward  garb  of  Roman  Catholicism,  now 
bcldly  asserted  themselves  as  Jews,  and  in  1655 
Cromwell,  as  a  result  of  the  Whitehall  Con- 
ference of  that  year,  connived  at  the  OTwn  re- 
settlement of  a  Jewish  communis  in  Ejigland. 
But  two  centuries  more  were  to  oass  before  the 
English  Jews  obtained  full  dvil  and  political 
emancipation.  In  1753,  Pelham  prematurely 
passed  a  natuialization  bill,  wbkh  he  was  forced 
to  repeal  next  year.  The  struggle  recommenced 
in  1830.  In  ihe  years  1828-29  Protestant  Dis- 
sentere  and  Roman  Catholics  were  relieved  of 
most  of  their  disabilities.  But  the  Jews  were 
still  excluded  from  Parhament,  from  member- 
ship of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  from 
degrees  and  posts  of  emolument  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.    Nor  could  they  occupy 


„  .  .  1  the  Enriish  Jews.  In  1858  Baron 
Lionet  de  Rothschnd  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1885,  his  son, 
Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild  was  raised  to  the 
peerage — the  first  Jew  so  distinguished.  Since 
1858,  many  English  Jews  have  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment; there  has  been  a  Jewish  Master  of  the 
RoUs ;  in  1915  Lord  Reading,  a  Jew,  became 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England;  and  in  the 
dvil,  military  and  diplomatic  services  a  goodly 
arr^  of  Jews  has  become  prominent. 

SMtiatic*.— In  1290  the  mmiber  of  Jews 
who  left  England  amounted  to  16,000.  At  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II  there  were  about  40 
Jewish  families  in  London.  The  increase  was 
slow  in  the  17th  century,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  there  was  a  larger  immigra- 
tion. Colquhoun  estimated  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  London  as  20,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  centary,  which  would  bring  the  total 
for  the  British  Isles  to  about  25,000.  This  esti- 
mate is  probably  too  high,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  were  more  than  60,000  Jews  in 
the  country  before  the  Russian  immigration  of 
1881.  Mr.  Jacobs  calculated  that  in  1901_there 
were  nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  million  Jews  in  the 
British  Elmpire,  of  which  number  160,000  were 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  1915  there  were  about 
245,000  Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  200 
synasogues. 

OrEanization. —  Since  the  dispersal  of  the 
Jews  from  Palestine  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian .  era,  the  organization  of  Jewish 
communities  has  been  almost  invariably  on  an 
independent  congregational  basis.  Each  congre- 
^don  in  the  medizval  period  constituted  an 
independent  unit.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
a  combinaticm  of  these  units  for  certain  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  famous  council  of  Four  Lands 
in  PoUnd  (c  1550-1750).  In  the  pre-expul- 
sion  period  in  England,  there  were  officials  who 
bore  the  title  "Presbyter  Judseorum*  and  who 
were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  whole 
Anglo-Jewish  community.  Such  officials  were 
riosely  connected  with  the  royal  finances  in  so 
far  as  they  affected  the  Jews,  and  were  more 
or  less  responsible  for  assessments  of  talliages. 
When  the  Jewish  community  was  re-established 
in  the  17th  century,  the  old  congregational  sys- 
tem was  restored.  There  was  brat  the  Sephar- 
dim  or  ^'Spanish  and  Portuguese'  Congregation 


which  for  long  tocrfc  the  flrtt  place  in  the  guid- 
ance  of  the  whole  Jewish  Ufe  of  London. 
Founded  by  a  body  of  men  distinguished  alike 
for  culture  and  commercial  capacii}',  this  con- 
grcKation  gave  to  English  public  life  many  a 
DobTe  son.  Thqr  bore  a.  considerable  part  in 
developing  Colonial  trade.  This  congregation, 
whose  present  Bevis  Maries  Synagogue  was 
consecrated  in  1701,  was  governed  by  a  Ma-' 
hamad  or  Council  of  Elders  with  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  or  Haham.  The  Mahamad  claimed 
and  exercised  considerable  power  over  all  the' 
individual  members.  Gradually,  however,  the 
leadership  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ash- 
kenazim  or  "German"  Jews.  At  first  each  Ger-' 
man  congregation  was  completely  independent, 
and  this  condition  conuntied  with  more  or  leu 
completeness  till  1870  when  the  United  Syna- 
gogue was  founded.  A  large  number  of  Metro- 
politan Jewish  congregations  are  constituents 
of  this  united  body,  but  the  Sephardnn  have 
maintained  their  complete  independence,  and' 
besides  a  few  German  c<Migregations  of  old 
foundation  which  have  remained  outtide  the 
union,  there  was  established  in  1841  a  West 
London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews  \ri<ich  in- 
troduced some  ntual  reforms  and  placed  itself 
(as  it  still  remains)  in  an  independent  position. 
The  increase  of  foreign  Jews  lud,  however,  led 
to  the  formation,  especially  since  1880,  of  a 
considerable  number  of  smaller  East  End  con- 

¥'egations  outside  the  Metropolitan  Union/ 
hese  were  "federated*  in  ISffi",  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  exact  condition  of  the 
Jewish  communal  organization  at  the  present 
time.  The  Chief  Rabbi  is  the  official  head 
of  the  great  buUc  of  the  congregations  o^ 
the  British  Empire,  but  except  for  statutory 
powers  conferred  over  the  constittient  Syna^ 
gogues  of  the  united  Synagogues  by  the  act 
of  1870,  the  influence  of  the  Chief  Rabbi 
depends  on  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  his 
j-nrisdiction  by  the  various  congregations.  As' 
to  the  rest  of  the  communal  organization,  it' 
does  not  differ  from  that  found  in  Other  Jewish 
centres  all  the  worid  over.  The  distinctiv* 
mark  of  Anglo-Jewish  arran^ments  is  perhaps 
the  tendeno;  to  centralization.  In  Germany 
and  in  America  there  are  Rabbis  for  every  sep- 
arate congregation ;  in  England  there  at* 
"Ministers'  who  preach  and  teach  rather  than 
Rabbis  who  exercise  judicial  functions.  But 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  centralita- 
tion  is  in  process  of  breaking  down.  Certainly 
the  organization  of  the  Engli^  Jews  on  its  ro< 
hgious  side  is  now  in  a  transitional  phase.  On 
the  other  hand,  charitable  and  philanthropic 
onfanization  is  in  a  concUtion  of  first-rate 
efficiency. 

The  Communal  Life.— Cromwell  readmit- 
ted the  Jews  unconditionally,  and  though  the 
acquisition  of  political  rights  was  a  slow  process,' 
the  English  Jews  were  never  subjected  to  re- 
strictions of  the  Gietto  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  emancipation  in  Etigland  was 
gradual  and  not  sudden  eave  the  Enolish  Jews 
a  training  in  civic  adaptability  which  had  rather 
exceptional  coosMuences.  The  Tew  easily  as- 
similates, but  in  England  assimilation  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  wide-felt  desire  *o  for- 
sake Judaism.  The  En^^ish  Jews  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  serving  the  state  have  on  the 
whole  been  identical  with  the  English  Jews  who 
have  served  the  synagogue.  The  Disraeli  family 
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Wft*  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  But 
while  English  Judaism  thus  gained  in  coherence 

and  stability  by  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of 
the  conununily  was  in  the  hands  of  its  chief 
men  of  affairs,  the  communal  life  suffered  some 
loss  of  idealism.  Eng^lish  Jews  have,  indeed, 
consistently  taken  the  lead  in  dealing  with 
crises  in  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  but 
on  the  whole,  communal  life  was  respectable 
rather  than  brilliant.  The  institutions  which  re- 
suited  were,  however,  striking  examples  of 
practical  philanthropy.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  poor  (founded 
in  1859)  occupies  a  high  place  among  institu- 
tions of  its  class.  It  not  only  prevents  the 
Jewish  poor  from  falUng  on  the  rates,  but  it 
takes  an  enlightened  view  of  the  aims  of  poor- 
relief,  fostenn^  self-help  by  a  carefully  organ- 
ized system  of  loans  and  emigration.  Another 
characteristic  institution  is  the  Jews'  Free 
School  (founded  1817).  This  is  probably  the 
largest  school  in  England,  and  it  has  served 
the  cause  of  education  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  friendly  atmosphere  for  the  chil- 
dren of  alien  parents.  Considerable  changes 
have  followed  on  the  increase  of  forei^  Tews. 
The  whole  communal  life  has  been  vivified.  In 
the  first  place,  the  presence  of  these  Jews  for 
the  first  time  made  evident  a  passing  wave  of 
anti-Semitism  which  culminated  in  the  futile 
Alien  Bill.  Anti-Semitism  has  no  deep  roots  in 
England,  but  the  anti-Alien  agitation  did  un- 
doubtedly rouse  the  Jews  of  England  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities.  Again,  the  Zionist  and 
Territorial    schemes    introduced    some    of    the 


driving  force.  But  there  is  one  important 
Jewish  missionary  society  —  a  socie^  of  Jews 
with  a  mission  to  Jews.  The  Anglo- Jewish  As- 
sociation (founded  1871)  has,  under  the  en- 
lightened presidency  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
bad  its  horizon  widened  partly  by  the  Hirsch 
Colonization  Scheme  whidi  is  directed  in  part 
by  the  An^o-Jewish  Association,  and  partly  by 
the  revived  interest  felt  in  the  Jews  of  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  propaganda 
of  Dr.  Hersl  and  Mr.  Zangwill.  The  Rus- 
sian persecutions  had  considerable  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  general  result  has 
been  that  the  leadership  of  the  community  is 
passing  from  the  men  of  affairs  to  the  ideahsts, 
and  though  there  would  be  serious  danger  were 
this  process  carried  too  far,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  change  is  on  the  whole  fraught 
with  advantage.  As  another  token  of  present- 
day  idealism  may  be  instanced  the  initiation  of 
a  literary  revival.  English  Jews  have  not 
played  a  foremost  role  in  the  promotion  of 
Jewish  learning.  While  the  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography'  was  edited  for  the  larger 
IMirt  by  a  Jew  (Sir  Sidney  Lee),  and  the  Bri- 
tish Academy  was  founded  by  another  Jew 
(Israel  (^llancz),  thouf^  Jews  have  filled  pro- 
fessorial chairs  at  the  Universities  and  though 
there  have  been  two  Jewish  R,  A. 'a,  the  literary 

ferformances  of  Jews  in  the  6eld  of  specifically 
ewish  learning  have  been  insignificant.  But 
a  new  spirit  is  now  discemihte,  or  rather  the 
old  Jewish  spirit  has  invaded  the  English 
Jewry.  Thus,  without  enumerating  the  many 
mstitutions  which  are  the  just  pride  of  the 
community,  without  detailing  the  eminent  serv- 
ice to  the  state  rendered  by  English  Jews,  it 


which  has  &         „  _ ..    .._.  _ 

ish  life  is  now  receiving  a  long-needed  infiltra- 
tion of  idealism.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  greater  hope  for  Judaism.  Fullest  tolera- 
tion is  enjoyed  and  more  than  toleration,  sym- 
pathy. Fullest  civic  and  political  r^hts  are 
the  possession  of  English  Jews.  And  above  all 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  ^nuine  aSection  for 
Judaism.  Official  Judaism  is  not  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  condition,  but  there  is  in  the  general 
mass  of  lews  a  sturdy  confidence  in  Uie  re- 
ligion and  an  immovable  hope  in  its  power  to 
civilize  and  save  sobriety,  good  citizenship,  de- 
votion to  the  state,  and  a  practical  appreaation 
of  all  humane  virtues  are  being  once  more 
touched  by  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  Judaism  is 
not  only  a  creed  and  a  code,  it  is  a  life.  In 
England  this  principle  seems  likely  to  reassert 
itself.  The  English  Jew  is  pre-eminently  an 
Englishman,  and  he  may  become  at  one  ana  the 
same  time  pre-eminently  »  Jew. 
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41.  BRITISH  EDUCATION.  Introduc- 
tory.—  For  a  history  of  the  early  days  of  Brit- 
ish education  the  hour  has  not  yet  come.  Even 
the  origin  of  the  two  ancient  universities  re- 
mains obscure.  The  records  of  secondary 
schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  begin 
before  the  Reformation,  though  the  daim  of 
King  Edward  VI  to  be  a  patron  of  education 
has  been  shown  to  rest  racier  on  having  at- 
tached his  name  to  a,  portion  of  the  older 
foundations,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
were  destroyed  under  the  Chantry  Act  of  154f. 
Elementary  educatioh  was  a  matter  too  humble 
to  receive  much  definite  permanent  record,  and 
probably,  as  in  Scotland  till  recent  years,  it  was 
frequently  given  in  the  same  schools  in  which 
the  elder  children  were  being  prepared  for 
the  universities.  Neither  taxes  nor  rates  were 
levied  for  education  before  tfie  19th  century 
(to  speak  in  general  terms),  and  the  only 
method  of  maintaining  any  permanent  educa- 
tiona}  institution  was  by  means  of  endowment. 
Considerable  sums  were  devoted  lo  this  end  in 
the  reigti  of  Elizabeth,  and,  after  the  troubles 
of  the  civil  wars  were  over,  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  endowment  in  the  end  of  die  17th  and 
beginning  of  the  18th  centuries. 
England. 


lactors  in  spreading  elementary  edtnaition  were 
the  Society  for  Pnunottng  ChriMiwt  Knowi- 
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ing  largely  the  Evangelical  Revival 
century. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Sodetr  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  in  1811 
transferred  ta  the  *Nationa1>  Society  (The 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church),  which  for  tne  time  being  was  devoted 
to  carrying  on  schools  on  the  "Madras*  moni- 
torial system,  ae  organized  by  Dr,  Andrew 
Bell.  In  1806  a  eociet}-,  known  snbseq^uently  as 
the  British  and  Foreign  Schoo)  Society,  wai 
founded,  chiefly  by  Nonconformists,  to  estab- 
lish schools  on  an  almost  identical  system  which 
had  been  developed  by  Joseph  Lancaster.  The 
provision  of  elementaty  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  was  thus  in  the  banning  almost  entirely 
the  work  Of  those  connected  with  religious 
bodies,  of  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
numerically  and  financially  by  far  the  most  im* 
portant.  These  voluntary  schools,  aided  since 
1833  by  gradually  increasing  grants  from  gov- 
emment,  continued  to  hold  the  field  alone  until 
1870.  Since  the  introduction  of  board  schools, 
supported  bv  rates,  at  that  date,  and  even  since 
1902,  the  voluntary  managers  have  gone  on  rais- 
ing considerable  sums  of  money,  which,  how- 
ever, of  late  years,  have  been  devoted  chiefly 
to  building  and  maintaining  the  fabric  of  their 
schools. 

The  religious  difficulty  in  English  elemen- 
tary schools  has  thus  been  involved  in  their 
very  origin. 

It  was  not  till  1833  in  the  first  Reform 
Parliament  that  the  State  came  to  their  aid.  In 
that  year  the  House  of  Commons  made  a 
money  grant  of  $100,000.  which  was  apportioned 
between  die  two  societies,  and  ii  was  not  till 
1839  that  the  government  education  department 
for  directinK  the  administration  of  the  grant 
was  establidiel.  The  grant  was  gradually  in- 
creased, and  between  1850  and  1860  rose  from 
$725,000  to  $1,000,000  for  Great  Britain.  In 
1880,  it  was  $12,500,000  for  England  and  Wale* 
only,  and  now  is  over  $55,00a000  for  elemen- 
tary education.  The  years  between  1840  and 
1860  were  years  of  great  expansion.  The 
population,  which  in  1821  had  been  under  9,000,- 
000  in  England  and  Wales,  bv  1861  numbered 
20,000,000.  The  «>vemtnent  education  grants 
greatly  encouraged  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  schools  sprang  up  in  all  directions. 
In  1861  the  economists  took  fright,  and  severe 
mechanical  testa  were  applied  to  the  system  of 
grants  by  the  "Revised  Code.*  Payment  was 
to  be  made  only  on  the  results  of  individual 
examination  of  every  pupil,  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  Undoubtedly  some  check  was 
needed  on  a  system  advancing  so  rapidly  and 
with  teachers  so  ill  prepared  as  many  were  for 
their  profession.  But  the  method  adapted  was 
disastrous,  and  its  cramping  influence  is  felt  in 
the  traditions  which  exist  to-day,  years  after 
the  last  relics  of  this  method  of  payment  by  re- 
sults have  been  abolished. 

By  1870  it  was  quite  plain  that,  magnificent 
as  the  efforts  of  the  churches  had  been,  noth- 
ing  short  of  a  national  local  system  could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  schools,  especially  in  the 
large  towns.  The  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  that  year  enabled  boron|^s  and  parishes  to 


form  school  boards,  with  bowers  (if  necessary) 
to  levy  a  rate  for  building  and  maintainina 
schools  in  addition  to  the  building  grants  ana 
other  grants  from  the  Stale.  The  central  edu- 
cation department  bad  after  due  investigation 
to  declare  what  school  accommodation  was 
needed  in  each  district.  If  in  anv  case  it  were 
not  dniy  supplied,  tbey  might  oraer  the  forma- 
tion of  a  school  board;  and  in  case  of  further 
default  appoint  such  a  school  board  themselves; 
Existing  voluntary  schools  were  to  receive  the 
government  grant,  but  no  aid  from  rates.  They 
migfat  still  give  such  religious  instruction  as 
th^  thought  fit.  In  the  board  schools  no  re- 
ligious catechism  or  religious  formulary  dis- 
tinctivc  of  anv  particular  denomination  was  to 
be  taught  This  regulation  is  known  as  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause,  from  the  name  of  the 
member  who  introduced  it  as  an  amendment. 
Subject  to  this  a  school  board  might  f^ve  in  its 
schools  such  religious  instruction  as  it  thought 
fit,  or  might  abstain  from  giving  any.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  except  in  some  places  in  Wales, 
where  the  religions  instruction  is  given  in 
Sunday  schools,  plain  Bible  lessons  are  dven 
by  the  ordinary  teachers  in  all  these  schools 
with  very  few  exceptions.  Any  school  board 
might  make  by-laws  enforcing  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  between  5  and  13,  sub- 
ject to  a  conscience  clause,  and  a  number  of 
school  boards  were  established  for  this  purpose 
only.  In  1876  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
in  all  districts  by  the  establishment  of  school 
attendance  committees  where  no  school  boards 
existed.  The  provisions  for  compnlsory  attend- 
ance have  been  strengthened  and  lUversified  by 
four  subsequent  acts,  and  are  further  compli- 
cated by  conflicting  Factory  and  Workshop 
Acts,  so  that  the  whole  now  urgently  need  con- 
Mlidaiion.  In  1891  fees  were  abolished  in  most 
sdiools,  a  process  nearly  completed  since  1902. 
The  act  of  1870  aroused  the  most  intense 
opposition  at  once  from  the  C^nrch  party  and 
the  extreme  Nonconformists.  The  latter  were 


system,  the  former  found  themselves  in 
competition  with  a  rival  subsidised  by  the  State. 
The  greatest  activity  prevailed  on  both  sides  in 
providing  additional  schools.  Between  1869 
aitd  1876  provision  was  made  in  elementary 
schools  for  1,600,000  additional  children,  and  of 
Aesc  two-thirds  were  in  voluntary  schools,  to- 
ward the  cost  of  which  only  one-fifceenth  was 
paid  in  government  building  grants.  Educational 
entfau^asm  was  not.  however,  the  Bole  factor; 
in  many  cases  the  chief  ratepayers  realized  that 
they  could  build  and  maintain  the  schools  far 
more  cheaply  by  voluntary  subscriptions  than 
under  die  administration  of  a  school  board, 
and  large  cori)orations  such  as  railway  com- 
panies, were  willing  to  contribute  to  voluntary 
schools  for  similar  reasons.  The  voluntary  sys- 
tem had  proved  wholly  inadeanate  in  the  Urge 
Centres  of  population,  but  still  prevailed  in  the. 
majority  01  country  villages. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  time  vras  ripe 
for  further  legislation.  Secondary  education 
was  in  chaos,  and  it  was  imperative  that  it 
should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  elementary  sys- 
tem. The  development  of  the  latter  moreover 
was  in  many  places  completely  at  a  standstill 
and  unlikely  to  be  further  improved  under,  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  tendency  to  local  self  gov- 
ernment had  rapidly  increased  during  the  past 
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few  years.  In  188S  the  Local  Government  Act 
established  county  councils,  and  in  1894,  by 
another  act,  district  and  parish  councils  were 
constituted.  In  1889  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  had  authorized  the  county  and  borough 
councils  to  supply  technical  instruction,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  were  spending  for  this 
purpose  the  large  sums  of  money  handed  "ver 
to  them  in  1890  by  the  Local  Taxation  (Cus- 
toms and  Excise)  Act.  They  had  thus  already 
some  experience  as  education  authorities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  requirements  of  the  educa- 
tion department  (whidi  in  1899  had  been  reoi^ 
ganized  as  the  board  of  education)  had  been 
steadily  growing,  in  accordance  with  modem 
ideas  of  education,  so  that  the  voluntary  schools 
began  to  find  it  impossible  in  most  cases  to  ob- 
tain the  money  requisite  to  keep  them  efficient. 

Accordingly  in  1902  a  fresh  Education  Act 
was  passed.  By  this  every  county,  every  county 
borough  (i.e.,  to  speak  roughly,  city  of  more 
than  ^000  inhabitants),  and  (for  elementary 
education)  every  urban  district  of  over  20,000 
inhabilanis  and  every  non-county  borough  of 
over  10.000  became  local  education  ftuihorities, 
and  all  school  boards  were  abolished.  Each 
new  authority  must  appoint,  accordtng[  to  a 
scheme  approved  by  the  board  of  education,  an 
education  committee,  which  they  are  bound  to 
consult,  and  to  which  they  may  delegate  all 
powers  for  education  except  that  of  raising 
money.  The  voluntary  schools  must  give  their 
retiKious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  their  trust  deed  (if  any),  and  it  is  under  tlie 
control  of  their  managers.  They  appoint  and 
dismiss  their  own  teachers,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  local  author!^  wluch  pays  them. 
The  voluntary  managers  are  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  their  buildings,  subject  to  an  allow- 
ance from  the  authoriry  for  internal  fair  wear 
and  tear,  but  the  local  authority  is  bound  to 
maintain  and  keep  the  schools  efficient  other' 
wise,  at  its  own  expense.  Each  voluntary  school 
is  managed  by  a  body  of  mana^rs,  usually  six, 
of  whom  two-thirds  are  appointed  under  the 
trust  deed,  amended  by  Order  if  necessary,  and 
one- third  by  the  local  authorities.  Board 
schools  are  now  known  as  council  schools.  The 
managers  are  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 
In  counties  two-thirds  are  appointed  by  the 
county  council,  and  one-third  by  the  local  dis- 
trict or  parish  council.  To  the  managers  sucJi 
powers  are  at  present  delegated  as  the  central 
local  authority  thinks  fit.  London  -was  excepted 
from  this  measure  but  received  an  analogous 
act  in  the  following  year. 

Unsatisfactory  as  many  of  ihc  provisions  of 
this  act  were  to  the  politician  and  to  (he  re- 
ligious controversialist,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  the  point  of  educational  administra- 
tion over  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  brought 
about  great  progress,  an  advance  proportion- 
atelv  almost  as  great  as  the  act  of  1870.  Even 
in  tnose  cities  where  there  was  already  a  strong 
progressive  school  board,  it  has  concentrated 
the  powers  for  higher  as  well  as  for  elementary 
education  in  the  hands  of  one  authority,  has 
materially  increased  the  grant,  and  has  given 
considerable  powers  over  the   standard  of   ac- 


isbed  the  small  rural  school  boards,  whose  sole 
object  was  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  has  placed 
in  charge  an  authority  which  can  ap^y  a  rea- 


sonably high  and  uniform  standard  of  efficiency 
in  staffing,  in  school  accommodation,  in  hy- 
giene, in  school  material,  in  school  attendance, 
and  even  in  the  small,  but  important  matters  of 
school  cleaning  and  offices. 

On  the  other  hand  the  act  of  1902  met  with 
the  most  violent  antagonism  from  the  enemies 
of  the  voluntary  school  system.  It  was  urged 
with  good  reason  that  complete  maintenance 
from  the  public  funds  should  be  accompanied 
by  full  public  control,  that  no  denomination 
should  he  allowed  to  have  instruction  in   its 


dren  of  the  minority,  who  have  no  alternative 
but  to  attend  it,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  a 
stigma  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  conscience 
clause.  Nonconformist  teachers  moreover 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  engagements  in 
church  schools  or  places  in  training  colleges  of 
which  very  few  are  undenominational.  The 
Church  party  on  the  other  hand  were  not  un- 
reasonably unwilling  to  allow  only  undenomina- 
tional religious  instruction  to  be  given  in 
schools  which  they  had  built,  largely  at  their 
own  expense,  for  denominational  instruction, 
and  claimed  a  right  to  have  such  instruction 
for  their  children. 

A  complex  Education  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1906^  but  fell  through.  Another, 
in  1908,  went  no  further  than  a  second  read- 
ing. In  1914  there  was  approximately  one  cer- 
tificated teacher  to  every  49  scholars  m  England 
and  to  every  60  in  Wales.  Important  changes 
have  been  made  since  1911  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  There  were  13,093  training  colleges 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1916.  In  1914  pro- 
vision was  made  for  feeding  poor  children  in 
addition  to  educating  them.  During  the  first 
year  39,596,018  meals  were  supplied  to  421,975 
children.  All  pupils  undergo  medical  inspec- 
tion.  The  total  expenditure  on  elementary 
education  in  England  and  Wales  for  1913-14 
amounted  to  $71,843,970,  for  21,498  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  5,420,000  scholars. 

Englwh  Secondary  Edndttion. —  The  best 
defense  of  English  secondary  schools  at  any 
rate  during  the  past  century,  is  that  they  have 
successfully  educated  a  large  number  of  men 
of  high  character  and  ability  who  have  served 
the  nation  well  in  political  and  administrative 
Kfe,  not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  the 
world.  There  was,  however,  till  recent  years, 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a  system.  Each 
school  utilized  or  abused  its  endowments  and 
its  opportunities,  and  the  abuses  were  very 
slowly  revealed  by  the  inquiry  of  royal  com- 
missions, and  still  more  slowly  corrected.  Al- 
though inquiries  began  in  1818  under  Broug- 
ham, it  was  only  in  the  "sixties*  that  the  reports 
of  the  commissions  on  the  great  "Public 
Schools''  (nine  in  number)  and  on  the  endowed 
schools  led  to  two  acts  of  reform,  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and 
imder  these  most  of  tbt  abuses  of  endownients 
have  been  brought  to  an  etkd. 

But  in  the  leading  English  "Public  Schools* 
(i.e.,  the  leading  secondary  schools  for  hoys, 
and  principally  for  boarders),  a  considerable 
measure  of  reform  had  come  in  early  days 
from  within.  The  twin  names  of  Arnold  and 
Rugb^  are  best  known,  but  the  Rugby  reform 
was  m  part  inspired  by  Winchester,  and  great 
names  are  not -wanting  to  Eton  and  Harrow 
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which  with  the  nuny  gforing  defects  ther  jkm- 
sessed  at  that  period  were  relatively  efficient 
From  Arnold  and  his  successors,  Temple  and 
Percival,  influence  radiated  and  few  schools 
failed  to  become  different,  whether  by  attrac- 


Marlborough,  Bradley  at  Mai  ley  bury,  were 
mighty  instruments  in  *changinK  the  face  of 
education  all  through  the  nnbuc  schools  of 
Enffland," 

Not  only  have  science  and  modem  languages 
been  introduced,  as  well  as  opportunities  tor 
the  arts  and  manual  instruction,  but  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  and  Latin  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  remodeled.  Physical  development,  whidi 
was  always  encouraged  in  those  schools  by 
games,  has  been  pushed  to  a  degree  which  now 
makes  against  intellectual  iniecests.  Nearly  all 
the  so-called  first  grade  schools  are  boarding 
'  schools,  and  consequently  the  corporate  life 
gives  far  greater  scope  to  the  influence  of  mas- 
ters and  of  boys,  and  thus  to  education  in  the 
widest  sense,  than  is  possible  in  day  schools. 
For  good  or  evil,  the  effects  are  more  marked, 
and  on  the  credit  side  must  be  set  that  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  which  the  best 
schools  produce. 

The  first  chief  influence  of  modem  science 
on  the  schools'  curricula  came  from  a  sepatate 
government  department  founded  in  1836  as  a 
school  of  design.  In  1853  this  was  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  department  of  science  and  art, 
largely  by  the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  international 
exhibition  held  in  London  in  1851.  This  de- 
partment began  to  hold  examinations  and  make 
grants  for  teaching  of  science  and  art,  and  ulti- 
mately extended  its  subsidies  to  schools  recog- 
nized by  it  as  "Organiied  Science  Schools,* 
in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
science  were  given.  In  1900  the  new  board  of 
education  absorbed  the  department  of  science 
and  art,  and  also  the  education  department 
dealing  with  elementary  schools.  It  thus  be- 
came the  sole  central  authority,  and  in  1901  be- 
gan to  ^ve  grants  to  approved  secondaiv  day 
schools  with  regular  courses.  It  has  also  in 
connection  with  these  grants  developed  a  -very 
full  and  valuable  system  of  inspection  con- 
ducted by  its  own  staff.  In  1902,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  county  and  country  borougjis- 
became  education  authorities,  the  minor  lo<^i- 
ties  possessing  only  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
dte  counties  in  higher  education,  ^ince  1902 
these  authorities  almost  without  excebtioa  have 
made  consideraUe  annual  grants  to  the  second- 
ary schools  in  their  areas,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement is  already  visible  in  the  eflicien»  of 
the  schools,  and  the  length  of  attendance  of  the 
pupils.  These  grants  of  course  are  given  almost 
entirely  to  the  smaller  schools.  The  endow- 
ments and  fees  of  (he  first  grade  "Public 
Schools'  render  them  independent  of  such  as- 
sistance and  consequently  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. In  1914  there  were  910  grant-aided 
schools,  all  free  to  children  from  the  public 
elemental^  schools. 

Mixed  Scboolfl. —  There  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  experiment  in  this  direction,  and 
prejudice  has  to  a  large  extent  been  dispelled, 
but  on  the  whole  the  best  English  opinion 
seems  inclined  to  the  view  that,  other  diinn 
being  equal,  it  is  preferable  to  educate  girls 


and  boys  in  separate  sdiools.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  places  unable  to  support  two 
separate  B«aifK>ls,  and  in  these  co-education  i> 
being  tried  with  some  success.  But  there  is  no 
likeluiood  of  its  ever  being  tried  in  die  older 
public  schools,  where  the  scliool  age  does  not 
end  before  18  or  19,  and  this  precedent  will 
probably  always  militate  against  it  in  smaller 

Curriculum  of  Secondaiy  Schools. —  So 
far  as  boys'  schools  are  concerned,  not  very 
much  liberty  is  really  left  to  initiate  startling 
reforms.  Pu^s  are  prepared  for  the  universi- 
ties, for  d^  service,  or  for  army  and  pro- 
fessiooal  exanunations,  and  it  is  these  wnich 
really  prescribe  the  subjects.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  university  courses  most  of  the  universi- 
ties have  followed  the  example  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  establishing  "Local  Examinations* 
and  the  "Examinations  of  the  Joint  Board* 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  still  at  school.  These 
tests,  especially  wnen  joined  with  inspection, 
have  done  most  valuable  service. 

Other  Secondarv  and  Technical  Education. 
—  The  science  ana  art  department,  already 
mentiotKid,  held  various  examinations  and  gave 
grants  to  classes  and  prizes  to  pupils.  But  it 
was  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  and 
still  more  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  of  1890  which  encouraged  local  au- 
thorities to  spend  money  on  so-called 'technical* 
subjects.  The  Est  of  these  subjects  finally  in- 
cluded, I  believe,  everything  secondary  except 
the  classics.  Even  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have 
been  tai^ht  imder  the  head  of  "Commercial 
Elnglish."  These  powers  brought  the  councils 
of  counties  and  boroughs  ana  urban  districts 
into  the  field  as  education  authorities,  and  in 
addition  to  their  grants  to  secondary  schools 
and  their  scholarship  schemes,  they  did  much 
to  prepare  for  their  future  work  in  secondai^ 
education  proper.  The  chief  effect  of  the  limi- 
tation to  "technicaP  instruction  was  to  encour- 
age the  teaching  of  science  subjects,  which  had 
never  before  received  proper  recognition.  This 
liinilation  to  "technical*  instruction  was  en* 
tirely  swept  away  in  1902,  when  the  local  au- 
thorities received  power  to  administer  all 
higher  education  as  well  as  elementary.  In 
the  last  25  years  a  large  number  of  *  Institutes,' 
■Schools  of  Art,*  and  "Technical  Schools*  have 
been  built  or  enlarged.  Marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  education  of  those  persons 
who  during  the  day  are  engaged  in  trades  and 
professions.  The  quality  and  scope  of  the 
teaching  have  been  considerablv  improved,  and 
the  chief  need  at  present  is  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  lads  and  girU  who  are  leaving  the 
etementarv  schools  and  to  induce  them  to  com- 
plete well-arranged  courses  of  not  less  than 
three  or  four  years'  duration.  In  1916  there 
were  6,097  of  these  schools. 

English  UniTersitiea,—  These  may  perhaps 
most  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  old  and  the  new.  In  no  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  there  been  a  more  rapid  or  startlii^ 
development  than  here.  In  1826  there  were 
only  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  traces  of 
whose  origin  are  lost  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
In  1916  no  less  than  seven  new  universities  err- 
joy  a  prosperous  existence,  while  there  are 
other  university  colleges  which  may  hsreafer 
develop  into  universities  themselves. 

Tht     /^«w.— Manchester,     Liverpool     and 
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Le«ds,  federated  in  1880  as  Victoria  University, 
have  recently  acquired  separate  charters.  Bir- 
mingham, established  in  1S80  as  Mason  Collate 
became  a  university  in  1900.  Durham,  formoed 
in  1832,  has  been  constituted  more  on  the  lines 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  for  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  coUese  at  Newcastle,  London, 
which  received  its  first  charter  in  18J6,  was 
afterward  for  many  years  merely  an  examining 
body,  bat  at  last  in  1^18  received  a  new  constitu- 
tion eaablinfc  it  to  embrace  all  die  chief  institu- 
tions for  higher  leaching  situated  in  and  near 
the  capital,  and  to  distinguish  between  its  in- 
ternal (or  taught)  and  externa!  (or  merely  ex- 
amined) students.  Sheffield  University  received 
its  charter  in  1905.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  the  splendid  energy  and  the  magnificent  gen- 
erosity which  has  founded  and  worked  most  of 
these  institutions  —  qualities  which  can  be  mare 
easily  paralleled  amonf^  the  universities  of 
America.  These  institutions  are  new,  they  are 
efficient,  they  do  well  a  work  which  needed  do- 
ing. But  as  the  object  of  educational  study, 
they  are  less  interesting  than  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  Old.— It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  a 
stranger  the  way  in  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  in  the  past  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  whole  country,  attracting  to  themselves  not 
only  the  sons  of  men  of  rank,  position  and 
leisure,  but  also  (K>or  and  able  lads  likelv  here- 
after to  make  their  way  both  at  home  and  in  the 
world  at  lar^.  It  is  probable  that  no  Cabinet 
will  ever  again  be  camp09ed  almost  exclusively 
of  men  drawn  from  these  two  universities,  but 


bridge  supply  a  very  lar^e  part  of  that  execu- 
tive civil  service  to  which  England  owes  so 
much,  and  of  which  so  little  is  heard.  In  nearly 
every  country  parish  the  squire  and  the  parson 
can  still  exchange  reminiscences  of  a  university 
common  to  them  boih.  for  in  the  past  the  sixe 
of  the  country  and  of  the  population  rendered 
it  passible  far  two  universities  to  gather  to- 
gether, widely  speaking,  the  representatives  of 
the  governing  and  teaching  classes.  If  these 
young  men  did  not  always  get  much  learning, 
at  least  thcv  grew  from  boyhood  to  manhood  in 
an  atmospncre  of  discipline  and  among  their 
equals.  The  influence  moreover  of  the  Deautl- 
ful  buildings  set  in  an  environment  of  graves 
and  lawns  and  quiet  streams,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  national  history  and  literature,  were  a 
factor  in  iheir  education  which  nothing  else 
could  supply.  Oxford  "as  she  lies  in  the  moon- 
light, spreadii^  from  her  towers  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages,*  and  Cambric^,  her 
equal  and  rival,  have  an  influence  still  reaching 
deep  and  wide  into  the  character  of  the  nation. 
it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  cati- 
tious  reforms  have  not  adapted  these  universi- 
ties to  the  changing  needs  of  the  time.  By  the 
beginning  af  the  !9th  century  examinations  were 
instituted,  the  best  of  which  have  probably  done 
the  work  possible  to  examinations  as  well  as 
it  has  ever  been  done.  Royal  commissions  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  again  in  1S77  ted  to 
the  revision  of  the  medixval  statutes  and  to  the 
abolition  of  many  obsolete  reslrtclion.i  and  priv- 
ileges. All  religious  tests  were  finally  abolished 
in  1873,  The  time  has  perhaps  come  round  for 
a  new  inquiry,  but  the  particular  methods  of 
teaching  by  lectures  and  by  tutorial  work  are 


carried  out  with  a  thoroughhess  and  care  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  In  the  past  50 
years  nine  distinct  new  courses  have  been  added 
to  the  curricula  both  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduation,  besides  new  subjects  for  which  dl- 
plomaa  are  granted.  Museums  and  libraries, 
laboratories,  institutes  and  workshops  have 
been  freely  erected,  and  only  a  lack  of  tnoney 
prevents  fdrther  developments.  For  it  is  ii 
curious  feature  of  their  constitution  that  in  both 
places  ei^-ninths  of  the  property  belongs  to 
the  individual  colleges  in  which  the  men  reside 
and  one-ninth  oiriy  to  the  universities  them- 
selves. 

The  Rhodes  Btquett—The  moat  striking 
departure  of  recent  years  has,  however,  been 
due  to  a  son  of  Oriel  College,  Cedl  Biiodes, 
who  bequeathed  an  income  of  some  $170,000  a 
year  to  be  given  in  60  scholarships  to  (he  Colo- 
nies, 102  to  the  United  States,  and  IS  to  Ger- 
man)[,  all  tenable  only  at  Oxford.  The  result  . 
uf  this  policy  it  is  premature  to  forecast,  but  the 
experiment  so  far  has  met  with  success.  Ox- 
ford has  welcotned  tlw  scholars,  and  they  have 
at  once  found  their  feet  and  seem  cordially  to 
recogniie  the  distinctive  character  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  universic^r  has  to  ofier  without 
being  blind  to  its  limitations. 

Ufuversiiy  ErIenJion, —  Besides  the  direct 
work  of  the  universities,  old  and  new,  notice 
should  be  taken  of  their  pioneer  efforts  in  de- 
veloping education  by  means  of  lectures.  This 
has  proved  specially  valuable  in  the  develoiHnent 
of  some  half  dozen  university  colleges,  of  which 
Reading  is  the  most  conspicuous  example. 

Higlier  Edncatioa  ot  Women.— The  edu- 
cation of  women  has  met  with  many  difficulties 
in  England,  but  except  for  the  refusal  of  de- 
grees at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  practically  all 
desired  privileges  are  now  everywhere  open  to 
them.  In  the  newer  colleges  and  universities 
they  are  received  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  ex- 
cept in  certain  medical  courses.  In  Cambridge 
they  have  two  colleges,  in  Oxford  four  and  they 
are  admitted  to  all  such  teaching  as  they  require 
and  to  all  examinations.  Degrees  alone^  are 
withheld  and  actual  membership  of  the  univer- 
sities which  would  involve  a  share  in  their  gov- 
ermnenL  The  universities  of  Birmingham, 
Durham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds  and 
Shefiield  grant  degrees  to  women;  there  are  five 
colleges  for  women  in  and  near  London,  and 
three  in  Wales. 

Walks. 

Introductory. —  Of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Wales  has  made  the  most 
rapid  progress.  In  the  middle  ot  the  19th  cen- 
tury her  elementary  education  had  probably  the 
worst  equipment;  her  secondary  schools  were 
inadequate  and  inefficient;  while  in  higher  edu- 
cation she  possessed  only  the  recent  foundation 
of  Lampeter,  which  was  then  little  more  than 
a  theological  college. 

Elementary^—  The  Welsh  dementary 
schools  have  always  been  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  English  Board,  and,  considering  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coim- 
try,  have  made  at  least  a  proportionate  progress. 
Nowhere  has  more  difficulty  arisen  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and 
a  section  in  the  Bill  of  3906  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  Education  Department 
for  Wales.  Teacners  and  schools  probably 
suffered  to  some  extent,  but  the  future  progrees 
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of  WeUi  education  it  in  any  osc  assured. 
Wales  has  the  educational  advantage  of  being  b 
bilingual  country  to  a  greater  extent  even  than 
Ireland,  and  this  has  long  been  fully  iieci^iTiiMd 
in  her  sdloals. 

Secondary. —  Wales,  while  iharing  in  the 
educational  inquiries  and  reforms  of  En^and, 
made  in  1889  an  enonnous  step  in  advance.  In 
that  year  she  obtained  the  Welsh  Intenncdiate 
Education  Act,  under  which  small  joint  educa- 
tion cwnmittees  were  established  in  all  the  coun- 
ties and  county  boroughs,  and  by  this  means 
an  admirable  system  of  coun^  secondary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  was  established.  In 
1897  a  Central  Welsh  Board  was  created  to 
provide  for  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
different  schools  which  had  been  created  and 
organized  out  of  the  rates  and  grants  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  joint  education  committees. 

UniveniticB.--  In  university  teaching  Wales 
in  a  single  generation  has  rivaled  the  iH-ovision 
of  Scotland.  A  training  college  was  founded 
in  1862,  and  the  £rst  university  college  at 
Aberystwyth  in  1872.  In  1883-84  university  col- 
leges were  established  at  Cardiff  and  Bangor, 
and  the  annual  grant  they  received  from  gov- 
ernment was  before  long  extended  to  Aberyst- 
wyth. In  1893  they  were  incorporated  in  the 
University  of  Wales,  which  has  since  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  Lampeter,  which,  how- 
ever, has  the  power  of  giving  separate  d^rees. 
Women  have  been  admitted  from  the  b^nnin^ 
to  the  Welsh  university  colleges  and  the  um- 

SCOTLAND. 

Preliminmry^—  The  histoiy  of  educatioii  in 
Scotland  accounts  for  the  virtues  and  most  of 
the  defects  in  the  Scotti^  system.  In  the  old 
days  the  elementary  school  led  direct  to  the 
universities,  and  the  universities  were  hampered 
Inr  doii^  the  work  of  secondary  schools.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  few  boys  of  ability 
and  character  who  could  not  get  the  best  edu- 
cation in  the  country,  and  the  sacrifices  they 
made  had  a  large  share  in  the  success  so  many 
of  them  ultimately  achieved  To-d^  the  path 
is  easier,  the  opporttmities  greater,  and  the  in- 
struction has  progressed  with  the  times. 

Elementary. —  John  Knox  laid  down  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar 
school  in  every  town,  but  most  of  the  funds  in- 
tended for  the  endowment  passed  into  odieE 
hands.  In  1W6.  however,  a  system  of  schools 
was  established  by  statute,  .die  landowners  being 
bound  to  provide  a  schoolhoust  and  a  salary 
for  the  teacher,  in  every  parish.  The  salary 
was  small,  and  the  exceptions  numerous,  but  a 
rate-aided  system  was  actually  organized,  and 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  university  system, 
and  ue  frugality  of  the  country,  much  excellent 
work  was  done.  The  conditions  of  the  teacher 
and  the  method  of  his  appointment  were  gradu- 
ally improved  by  statute,  though  no  State  aid 
was  forthcoming  till  1833.  The  first  Parliamen- 
tary grants  for  elementary  education  applied 
equally  to  Scotland,  which  was  under  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Education  until  1872.  In  that 
year  the  first  education  act  for  Scotland  was 
[nssed.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  her  reli- 
gious denominations,  Scotland  was  ready  to  ac- 
cent a  universal  system  of  school  boards,  who 
were  left  entirely  free  to  teach  what  religious 
fonnalae  th«y  pleased  in  their  schools.    Compulr 


sory  attendance  between  five  and  thirteen  was 
enforced  throughout  the  country  under  a  maxi- 
mum penalty  aKOUnting  to  as  much  as  five  dol- 
lars, a  Slim  not  reached  in  England  until  1900. 
A  special  committee  for  education  for  Scotland 
was  now  created,  which  in  18li5  was  given  a 
separate  secretary. 

In  a  general  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  point 
out  the  numerous  small  differences  betweMi  thie 
Scottish  and  English  systems.  Scotland  was 
earliest  to  escape  from  the  revised  code  and 
payments  by  results,  uniform  curricula  and  me- 
chanical inspection ;  first  to  provide  special  treat- 
ment for  blind  and  deaf  chOdren;  first  to  secure 
free  education,  and  to  improve  her  physical 
training,  A  Scot  may  be  ^rdoned  if  he  sums 
up  the  main  results  by  saymg  that  the  outlook 
is  generally  more  from  the  education  standpoint 
the  teacher  more  fervid  and  better  educated, 
and  the  children  more  eager  for  knowledge. 
The  religious  difficulty  has  been  entirely 
avoided,  and  that  in  the  chief  home  of  religious 
controversy.  A  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
celebrated  Dick  bequest  which  in  the  northern 
counties  has  done  much  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  by  subsidies  to  better  qualified 
teachers.  This  also  has  materially  assisted  chil- 
dren from  elementary  schools  ultimately  to  fit 
themselves  for  a  uuiversitj^  education.  A  bill  to 
introduce  certain  reforms  into  the  organization 
of  the  system  and  increase  thepowers  of  the 
school  boards,  has  twice  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  but  has  not  yet  been  passed,  though 
Scotch  members  now  appear  fairly  agreed  on  its 
merits. 

Secondary  and  Higher  Education.— In 
spite  of  Knex's  comparative  failure  there  were 
burgh  schools  and  academies  established  in 
nearly  all  the  burghs  by  1866,  and  the  existing 
endowments,  though  capable  of  better  use,  had 
never  been  greatly  abused  or  misappropriated. 
A  leaving  certificate  has  been  organized  with 
much  success  by  the  Education  Department, 
which  holds  the  necessary  examinations,  as 
wet!  as  inspecting  higher  class  schools.  In  1914 
there  were  19,780  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

The  science  and  art  teaching  formerly  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  South  Kensington 
was  in  1897  transferred  to  the  charge^  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  Technical  in- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom  may  he  said  to 
have  had  its  rise  at  Glasgow  in  Anderson's 
Institute,  but  the  cheapness  of  the  universities 
and  greater  facilities  for  general  education  has 
alwajfs  prevented  much  specialization  on  purely 
technical  subjects, 

UaivcrsiUcB. —  In  no  respect  has  Scotland 
fared  belter  than  in  the  number  and  accessibil- 
ity of  her  universities.  Saint  Andrews  (1417) 
with  three  colleges,  Glasgow  (1450),  Aberdeen 
(14941  with  two  colleges,  and  Edinburaji 
(1582)  afforded  every  opportunity  that  the 
poorest  student  could  wish  It  was  necessary  to 
attend  lectures,  but  there  was  no  residence  in 
colWe,  and  the  long  summer  vacations  were 
used  oy  poor  students  to  earn  their  fees  for  the 
winter.  The  chief  reforms  which  have  been 
carried  have  been  to  raise  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  graduation,  to  make  fees  uniform,  to 
admit  women,  to  provide  adequate  buildings, 
and  to  endow  new  subjects  of  instruction.     Ine 

Greatest  liberality  has  been  shown  in  providing 
unds  for  the  last  two  of  these  r — 
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tiie  universities  are  now  well  housed  and  well 
staffed.  Mr.  Andrew  Cam^e  in  1901  gave 
$10,000,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  spent 
equally  Ijetween  the  endowment  of  certain 
branches  of  study  and  research,  and  paying  the 
fees  of  poor  students.  The  latter  half  oi  the 
bequest  seems  unlikely  to  benefit  the  character 
of  a  class  which  would  formerly  have  found 
such  assistance  unnecessary,  but  the  value  of  the 
portion  applied  to  the  endowment  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate. 

Ikblasl. 

Intro dnctoTT.—  In  Ireland  the  state  of  edu- 
cation has  been  most  deplorable,  and  is  still  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  due  to 
poverty,  to  politics,  and  to  religious  bigotry. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  bigotry  and  politics 
when  a  Protestant  minority  was  in  power  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  century  caused  those 
who  were  responsible  for  elementary  education 
to  steer  a  cautious  and  ineffectuaJ  course ;  a 
diflerent  set  of  difficulties  due  to  the  same 
causes,  working  through  the  priesthood  and  the 
poliiiaans,  prevent  any  thorough  reform  to-day. 
And  always  the  gritiaing  poverty  of  Che  nation 
as  a  whole  has  hindered  the  schools  and  the 
teachers  from  being  brought  up  at  any  given 
time  to  the  standard  which  prevailed  in  English 
or  in  Scottish  education. 

ElementaiT  Education.— Till  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  Catholic  schools  were  illegal, 
and  existed  chiefly  as  "Hedge  Schools."  Con- 
siderable funds  were  spent,  chiefly  in  encourag- 
ing proselyting  institutions.  In  1831,  however, 
the  present  system  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land was  introduced,  and  has  continued  without 
any  sweeping  changes  to  this  dav-  Elementary 
education  is  controlled  by  20  Commissioners. 
Their  report  (Jan.  191S)  showed  8,207  schools 
with  an  average  of  700,265  pupils,  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  72.6  per  cent.  Roman 
Catholic  schools  number  4,441,  with  389,437 
pupils,  and  1,553  Protestant  schools  with  116,969 

The  most  hopeful  feature  in  Irish  education 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  Dejrartment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  created  in  1899,  which,  beside  ad- 
ministering technical  instruction,  has  acted  as 
the  adviser  of  the  National  Commissioners  with 
regard  to  teaching  agriculture  and  elementary 
science  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  enabling 
the  teachers  to  obtain  instruction  in  these  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  report  of  the  Belmore 
Commission,  in  1898,  showed  the  most  deplor- 
able backwardness  in  all  modem  developments 
of  primary  instruction.  Progress  if  being  made, 
though  it  will  naturally  take  years  to  overcome 
the  neglect  and  ignorance  of  ages. 

Secondary  Boncation.— The  chief  agent  in 
secondarv  education  in  Ireland,  apart  from  the 
board  which  administers  the  endowments,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Technical  In- 
struction Board,  has  been  the  Commissioners  of 
Intermediate  Education.  In  1878  this  board 
was  founded  and  endowed  with  five  million 
dollars  from  the  funds  of  the  disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland.  In  1850,  $250,000  a  year 
were  added  to  this  income.  The  money,  how- 
ever, has  been  awarded  on  the  results  of  exami- 
nations, and  before  the  system  v 


in  1002  the  whole  scheme  was  one  of  payment- 
by-results  run  msd  In  1913  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  grants,  and  in  1914  an  annual 
sum  of  $200,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  to- 
ward the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  Technical 
Instruction  Board  is  doing  most  admir^e  work 
and  is  being  well  seconded  by  the  county  coun- 
cils. 

UniTcrsity  EducatioiL— The  Elizabedtan 
foundation  of  the  Universits;  ot  Dublin  and 
Trinity  College,  which  practically  form  one 
body,  has  throughout  its  career  had  a  marked 
success  as  a  Protestant  university  on  the  lines 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Tests  were  abol- 
ished to  a  great  extent  in  1793,  and  finally  in 
1873,  but  the  Catholics  have  never  as  a  body 
accepted  Trinity  as  a  national  institution.  The 
three  Queen's  colleges,  founded  in  1845,  have 
had  even  less  success  in  this  respect,  and  the 
Queen's  University,  in  which  they  were  amal- 
gamated, was  replaced  in  1879  by  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  As  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland^^Mr,  (now  Viscount)  Bryce  formu- 
lated in  1907  a  scheme  whereby  Trinity  College, 
euesn's  College  and  a  new  college  for  Roman 
atholics  were  to  be  merged  in  a  new  "Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,*  but  the  plan  was  opposed  by 
the  Dublin  University  Defense  Committee  and 
the  Irish  bishops  on  religious  grounds.  The 
British  government  then  proposed  to  establish 
one  university  in  Dublin  and  another  in  Belfast, 
the  former  for  Catholics  and  the  latter  for 
Protestants,  although  no  religious  tests  were  to 
be  enforced  in  either.  Finally,  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  was  founded  in  Dublin 
and  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast  in  1909. 
The  former  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage—  a  compulsory  subject  of  matriculation, 
while  the  latter  grants  degrees  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  alike  to  female  and  male  students. 
The  report  for  1914-15  gives  approximately  347 
teachers  and  2,620  students  in  the  Irish  univer- 
sities. The  number  of  male  students  is  neces- 
sarily^  influenced  by  the  war. 

Higher  Edacation  of  Women, —  Women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  examinations  and  de- 
grees ot  the  Royal  University  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  have  since  been  allowed  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Queen's  coll^ca.  For  a  long 
time  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dub- 
hn  would  not  admit  them  either  to  lectures,  ex- 
aminations, or  degrees.  The  examinations  were 
conceded  first,  the  lectures  followed;  and  now 
women  who  have  been  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bri^e,  and  require  a  degree  for  teaching  or 
other  purposes,  obtain  it  freely  at  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  which  thus  drive  a  Sourishin^  busine>s 
at  the  expense  of  their  less  progressive  rivals. 
Bibliography. —  Sir  Henry  Craik,  'The 
State  in  its  Relation  to  Education';  de  Mont- 
morency, J.  E.  G.,  'State  Intervention  in  Eng- 
lish Education'  (1902),  and  'Progress  of  Edu- 
cation in  England*  (1904);  Alice  Zimmem, 
<The  Renaissance  of  Girls'  Education*  (1896)  ; 
Balfonr  Graham,  'The  Educational  Systems  of  i 

Great    Britain    and    Ireland'    (2d    ed.    1903);  I 

Leach,  A.  R,  'English  Schools  at  the  Reforma- 
tion' (1896)  ;  WnW  A.,  'History  of  Educa- 
tion, etc.,  m  Scolland>  (1898);  Monroe.  P,  i 
'Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education* 
(1905),  and  especially  Cubberley,  E.  P.,  'Sylla- 
bus of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education* 
(1902).    Consult  Annual  Report*  of  the  B<«rd 
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of  Education,  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland  and  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  iti  Ireland,  also  Reports  of  Royal 
Commissions,  and  Special  Reports  on  Educa- 
tional Subjects  (Board  of  Education). 

Grahau  Baltour, 
Director    of    Education    to    Ihe    Slapordshire 
County  Council;  Author  of  'Educattonal  Sys- 
tems,'  ^Tht  Life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.* 
42.    ENGINEERING  IN  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN.    Engineering  as  a  profession  is  only  par- 
tially organized  in  Great  Biitain.     To  under' 
stand  the  present  state  of  development  a  brief 
historicaJ  statement  is  necessary. 

HiBtoricaL—  On  the  military  side  engincer- 
ias  is  and  has  been  thoroughly  organized.  For- 
tification and  the  art  of  constructing  defenses 
are  probably  as  old  as  society.  The  Babylon- 
ians,   Greeks    and   Romans    uiowed   skiU  and 


of  die  catapult,  ballista,  and  other  engines  of 
war  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mechani- 
cal sldll  likewise  received  wide  and  steady  de- 
vdopment. 

Into  Great  Britain  engineering  was  probably 
first  introduced  by  the  Roman  invasion  and  then 
lauKuished  until  William  the  Conqueror  brought 
wi£  him  a  large  body  of  engineers  who  built 
the  castles,  fortresses  and  strongholds,  and  made 
the  engines  of  war  for  defense  and  attack.  A 
•chief  engineer*  supervised  an  organization  of 
trained  workmen  in  the  13th  century,  and  offi- 
cial records  of  the  sie^  of  Calais  in  1347  gives  a 
full  list  of  the  staff  and  also  of  that  of  the 
engineers'  headquarters  at  the  Tower  of  London 
m  1350.  Sir  Richard  Lee  was  the  most  famous 
of  the  engineers  who  in  the  reign  of  HeniTf 
VIII  built  the  English  and  French  coast  de- 
fenses. Under  Charles  II  a  separate  corps  of 
engineers,  commanded  by  a  surveyor-general  of 
the  KJng^s  works,  was  established  in  Ireland. 

As  gunpowder,  cannon  and  later  muskets 
replaced  catapult,  arquebus  and  crossbow,  m^ 
chanical  skill  and  ingenuitr  made  steady 
advance  imtil  at  the  present  aa.y  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  implements  and  their  invention  and 
design  have  passed  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
the  hands  of  civilians.  Military  engineers  are 
organized  as  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engtneers  with 
their  headquarters  at  Chatham. 

The  arultery  is  organized  in  several  corps, 
according  as  service  in  the  fortress,  field, 
motmted,  or  on  foot,  is  required.  Knowledge 
and  training  in  a  specialized  branch  of  engineer- 
ing is  needed  for  these  services. 

Guns  and  military  equipment  are  manufac^ 
tured  at  the  Royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich  and  at 
the  Royal  small  arms  factories  at  Enfield  and 
Birmingfaam,  under  army  control,  and  in  vari- 
ous factories  belonging  to  civilian  firms. 

In  the  navy  engineers  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  importance  as  the  construction  of 
ships  and  their  working  depended  more  and 
more  upon  machinery  until  under  the  recently 
modified  regulations  it  has  been  arranged  that 
all  naval  otficers  whether  navigating,  gunnery, 
torpedo,  or  engnneerinc  shall  for  the  first  years 
of  their  training  be  educated  tc^iether,  speciali- 
lation  being  left  to  the  later  years  of  dieir 
course.  Engineer  ofikers  wll  therefore  rank 
with  other  officers  of  equal  standing  and  be 
capable  of  executive  command. 


On  the  Civil  Side.— The  foundation  of 
English  civil  engineering  may  be  said  to  have 
been  laid  by  Smeaton  (1724-92).  He  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  became  a  philosophical  in- 
strument maker,  and  subsequently  devoted  his 
attention  to  a  study  of  windmills,  canals  (for 
which  he  made  a  tour  of  the  low  countries  in 
1754),  and  lighthouses.  He  reconstructed  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  in  1756.  He  was  there- 
fore "much  consulted  in  regard  to  engineering 
projects,  including  river  navigation,  the  drain- 
MTe  of  the  Fens,  design  of  harbors,  and  the 
repair  and  construction  of  bridges." 

Smeaton  founded  in  1771  the  ■Societv  erf 
Civil  Engineers,*  the  members  of  which  oined 
together  once  a  month  during  the  parliamentary 
session  and  discussed  subjects  ot  profession^ 
interest.  It  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
•The  Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.* 
No  records  of  its  discussions  have  been  Kept  nor 
published  but  its  foundation  shows  the  earliest 
step  in  the  direction  of  organizing  the  non-mil- 
itary engineers  into  a  profession  in  Great 
Britain. 

Partly  contemporary  with  Smeaton  was 
James  Watt  (1735  to  1S29).  He  was  trained  as 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  practicing  by  the  trade  as  not  being 
fully  qualified,  and  therefore  he  was  granted 
three  rooms  in  the  University  of  Glas^w  where 
he  carried  on  experiments  resulting  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  modem  steam  engine  out  of  the 
crude  pumps  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  New- 
comen,  Cawley  and  Savory.  His  improvementa 
demanded  for  their  perfect  fulfillment  mechan- 
ical skill  and  workmanship  far  in  advance  of 
the  work  of  the  millwrights  of  his  earlier  youth. 
Out  of  the  millwright  he  therefore  created  the 
mannfacturtng  engineer,  and  did  for  the 
mechoK^al  side  of  the  profession  what  Smeaton 
had  done  for  die  constructive  side,  and  like 
Smeaton  on  the  constructive  side  Watt  on  the 
mechanical  side  was  consulted  as  an  authority 
of  the  first  rank  on  all  important  matters. 

Watt  morever  had,  about  1767-70,  a  large 
practice  as  a  constructive  engineer  and  sur- 
v^or,  and  prepared  plans  for  a  ntimber  of 
canals  and  harbors,  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

As  mannfactures  increased,  partljr  owing  to 
the  impetus  given  to  them  bv  Watt's  inventions, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  development 
at  the  termination  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
improvement  of  means  ot  communication  and 
p-eater  rapidity  of  transit' became  of  first  class 
importance,  and  as  the  roads  throughout  Great 
Britain  were  at  the  end  of  the  I8th  century  in 
an  execrable  condition  we  find  attention  more 
and  mrfre  concentrated  upon  the  construction 
of  inland  canals  and  new  and  improved  roads. 

The  man  who  more  than  any  other  aided  in 
this  improvement  was  Thomas  Telford  (1757- 
1834).  the  son  of  a  Dumfriesshire  shepherd  and 
in  early  life  trained  as  a  stone  mason.  After 
the  construction  of  a  bouse  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Portsmouth  dockyard  he  became  sur- 
veyor of  public  works  for  Shropshire  and  con- 
structed a  bridge  over  the  Severn  at  Montford 
in  1792.  The  construction  of  the  Elsemere 
canal  in  1793  lead  to  his  being  employed  in  the 
construction  of  most  of  the  diief  canals  in 
(jreat  Britain,  from  the  Caledonian  in  1804  to 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  jtmction  in  1825, 
as  well  as  the  (kttha  canal  tn  Sweden  in  1810.  . 
He  constructed  and  perfected  most  of  the  nctdn 
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Conway  bridges,  besides  numerous  others  of 
less  ms^itude.  He  also  made  many  continental 
roads  in  Austria,  and  was  also  employed  in 
barbor  construction. 

He  lived  a  bachelor  in  London  at  the  Salo- 
^an  CoSee  House,  afterward  the  Ship  Restau- 
rant, and  two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  institution  of  civil  engineErs  in  1818  he 
was  elected  president  for  life.  The  raeetii^a 
were  thereafter  held  in  the  Ship  Restaurant, 
whither  the  institution  removed  from  the  Ken- 
dal Coffee  House  in  Fleet  street,  its  earhest 

Meanwhile,  mechanical  road  traction,  steam 
barge,  and  ship  propulsion  had  advanced  with 
the  advance  of  the  steam  engine  and  with 
George  Stephenson's  triumph  at  Rainliill  in 
1829,  railway  construction  had  commenced  and 
was  fast  monopolizing  attention  as  the  most 
efficient  and  ra^d  means  of  communication 
The  names  of  Brunei  Qarke  RusseU,  Whit- 
worth  and  a  host  of  others  claim  recognition  in 
the  rapid  advance  of  ensineering  both  at  aea  and 
on  land  which  now  followed,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  enable  a  grasp  of  the  rise  of  the 
profession  and  the  lines  of  its  gradual  devel- 
opment to  be  realized. 

The  proi 

firstly  to  the  commanding  position  in  the  pro- 
fession attained  by  the  institution  of  civil  en- 
gineers and  seconaly  to  the  development  and  or- 
ganization of  engineering  scientific  education 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  technical  and  uni- 
versity colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Institution  of  Civil  Encioeers.— This  insti- 
tution founded,  as  already  said,  in  1818,  obtained 
a  royal  charter  of  incorporatian  in  1828,  its 
objects  being  —  as  described  by  Tredgold  in  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  council  in  applying 
for  a  charter — *For  the  general  advancement 
of  mechanical  science,  and  more  particularly 
for  promoting  the  acquiaition  of  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  constitutes  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer,  being  the  art  of  directing  the 
great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  man  as  the  means  of  pro- 
duction  and  of  trafFic  in  states  both  for  internal 
and  external  trade  as  applied  in  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  river  navi- 
gation, and  docks  for  internal  Intercourse  and 
exchange,  and  in  the  construction  of  ports,  har- 
bors, moles,  breakwaters  and  lighthouses,  and 
in  the  art  of  navigation  by  artificial  power  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion and  adaptation  of  machinery  and  in  the 
drainage  of  cities  and  towns,' 

This  is  the  earliest  definition  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  the  profession  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer therefore  embraces  all  non-military  engi- 
neers who  are  laboring  to  "direct  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  man'  whatever  be  the  Special  comer 
of  this  wide  field  of  operations  to  which  any 
individual  member  may  be  devoting  himself. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  institution's 
corporate  existence  the  enormous  development 
in  the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  haihors, 
docks,  drainage  and  waterworks  lead  to  the 
not  unnatural  predominance  of  discussion  on 
questions  of  special  moment  to  these  branches 


of  the  profession  in  the  institution  proceedings. 
The  council  was  consequently  largely  recruited 
from  the  men  of  eminence  on  the  predominating 
side  and  the  civil  engineer  became  in  public 
estimation  more  and  more  exclusively  identified 
with    the    designer    and    constructor    of    such 

With  the  ra(ud  improvements  which  have 
since  taken  place  in  machinery  and  machine 
processes  and  with  the  revolution  which  has 
been  affected  in  commerce  and  in  the  require- 
ments and  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  by  the  less 
prominent  but  equally  remarkable  achievements 
of  such  men  as  Stei^ensoa,  Armstrong,  Whit- 
worth,  Bessemer  and  Siemens,  the  demands  for 
a  greater  outlet  for  the  discussion  of  the  me- 
chanical problems  of  interest  on  this  side  of  the 
profession  of  the  ciril  engineer  became  more 
and  more  insistent  and  the  opporttmities  avail- 
able in  the  existing-  institution  being  by  many 
felt  to  be  inadequate,  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  was  founded  in  1847  and 
was  constituted  in  1878  as  a  registered  asso- 
ciation under  the  Companies  Acts. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  practi- 
cally utilizing  electricity  for  producing  light  and 
transmitting  power  and  the  consequent  exten- 
sion of  its  use  in  all  departments  of  mechanical 
work  a  third  development  took  place  in  1889, 
when  the  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and 
Electricians  whidi  had  been  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Acts  in  1883  and  from  its  es- 
tablishment in  1871  had  until  1881  been  called 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Elngineers  ag^n 
changed  its  name  to  the  Institution  of  EJectncal 
Engineers.  Various  other  societies  and  insti- 
tutions have  been  formed  at  various  dates 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engi- 
neers, a  very  active  and  progressive  institudon 
of  which  the  membership  is  confined  to  junior 
members  of  the  profession. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers  is  thus 
the  parent  institution^  embracing  by  its  concti- 
tuiion  and  membership  all  branches  of  the  iMt>- 
fession  demanding  for  entry  to  its  roll  (a) 
practical  professional  training  in  works  or  as  an 
assistant  to  an  engineer  ^  (b)  theoretic  training 
as  evidence  by  the  passing  of  its  own  examina- 
tions held  twice  a  year  or  by  the  holding  of  die 
degree  or  diploma  of  a  recognized  university  or 
teuinical  ooUegv;  (c)  suitable  and  strictly  de- 
fined qualifications  for  each  of  its  dasses  of 
membership  or  studentship. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  leading  professianal 
body  and  membership  of  its  council  and  occupa- 
tion of  its  presidential  chair  to  which  there  is 
annual  election  are  the  most  valued  of  profes- 
sional distinctions.  It  can  to  a  certain  extent 
piide  and  control  professional  conduct  within 
Its  own  membership  but  does  so  with  an  all-too- 
sparing  hand.  To  many  it  appears  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  further  extensions  of  professional  or- 
ganization and  for  the  application  of  stricter  dis- 
cipline in  re^rd  to  what  may  be  called,  gener- 
ally, professional  etiquette,  and  it  is  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  which  alone  has  the 
constitution  and  prestige  which  -would  enaUe  it 
to  successfully  deal  with  such  a  development. 

Beside  this  great  leading  institution  are  die 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  ^ 
Institution  of  Electrical  Ei^gineers,  each  repre- 
senting one  branch  of  the  profession  only,  and 
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deaanding  pnrfetsioiw]    but    i  ... 

quitificatjoas  ior  membership.  Uost  of  the 
members  of  cacb  of  these  belong  alao  to  th« 
premier  institntion. 

To  comptete  the  organizatioi)  of  the  profes- 
lion  mudi  rcmsuns  to  be  done.  There  is  Bl 
j^t  no  state  registration  cnaUiiw  the  asiump- 
tton  of  the  name  dvil  engineer  (embraciog,  u 
hu  been  sbovtn  above,  engineers  of  all 
brancbes)    by  unqualified  and  untrained  per- 


Mch  as  die  Institutioii  of  Civil  Engineers,  with 
the  help  of  the  other  professioiial  institutions) 
might  organize  if  they  had  the  accessary  sttlU' 
tory  poweri.  The  public  thus  lack  the  protec- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled  against  the  em- 
ployment of  unqualifi^  advisers  whom  they 
have  no  sure  means  of  distxnguishinR  fiom 
competent  eagineera.  One  diffici^ty  in  the  wi? 
of  mis  nccetsaiy  step  being  taken  would  protv- 
ably  be  removed  if  the  popular  misconc^ion 
of  the  funetiou  of  a  avil  engineer  were 
eiadicsted. 

This  perh^s  is  more  strongly  the  case  in. 
the  United  Kingdom  than  elsewhere,  for  there 
it  has  been  the  custom,  vAere  work  involving 
machinery  or  enginecrii^  construction  of  any 
magnitude  was  required  by  those  who  were  not 
themselves  engineers,  to  obtain  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  to  obtain  the  ends  in  view,  and  the 
best  engineering  designs  to  employ,  from  lead- 
ing members  of  the  appropriate  branch  of  the 
KfesHMi  practicing  as  consultants.  There 
thus  jiTown  up  a  body  of  engineers  whose 
function  iB  to  give  this  advice  and  draw  up  the 
instructions  upon  which  tenders  can  be  ob- 
tained from  engineers  who  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  or  machinery  in/olved. 
Uucfa  misconception  has  arisen  in  America  and 
elsewhere  «s  to  the  foundation  and  value  of  this 
method.  The  consultant  is  in  a  position  of 
trust  between  bis  non-engineerinz  client  and 
the  manufacturer.  By  dearlv  defining  the  re- 
quirements of  lus  client,  after  investigating  all 
Uk  conditions  of  the  problem,  he  enables  com- 
peting contractors  lo  estimate  their  prices  upon 
a  fair  and  uniform  basis.  On  the  one  hand  his 
duty  is  to  see  that  his  client  obtains  the  best 
installation  and  thai  which  most  satisfactorily 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  problem  on  rea- 
sonable terms;  on  the  other  he  sees  that  no 
competing  manufacturing  or  contraaing  £rm 
is  unfair^  handicapped  by  a  misunderstanding 
of  die  problem  and  l^  the  unfair  competition  of 
a  rivaT  Further,  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
chosen  contractor  is  not  unfairly  dealt  with 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  engineering  pos- 
sibiliues  or  limitations  on  the  part  of  his  chent. 

In  this  capacity,  as  arbitrator  and  adviser, 
the  highest  qualifications  of  judgmeni,  inde- 
pendence, integrity,  and  justice  are  required  of 
the  ctKineer,  and  it  is  of  the  hi^iest  importance 
that  the  ranks  should  be  kepi  purged  of  any 
who  may  usurp  these  functions  without  the 
necessary  qnnlifications  and  bring  discredit 
upon  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Here  statu- 
tory powers  of  control  and  regulation  by  a  pro- 
fessional body  are  pre-eminenti^  needed. 

Educational  Organization^— On  this  ques- 
tion a  brief  word  must  suffice.  Engineering 
schools  were  first  established  in  London  at 
King's  College  and  University  College  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.    These  have  been 


followed  by  the  estahlistunent  of  other  schools 
in  the  provinces  and  in  London  until  a  largt 
niunber  now  exist  in  which  the  scientific  hues 
of  engineering  are  taught  in  an  organized  course 
lasting  in  general  for  three  years.  During  that 
course  engineering  laboratory  training  at  most 
schools  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 
Experimental  determinations  of  the  efiicienGies 
of  various  machines  and  prime  movers  work- 
ing under  varying  conditions,  the  Strength  and 
properties  of  materials,  flow  of  iiQuids,  etc.,  are 
undertaken  by  the  students,  and  the  underling 
scientific  laws  deduced  and  exemplified. 

In  some  schools  engineering  manufacturing 
processes  are  also  tau^t  and  workshop  train- 
tag  imdertaken,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  it 
has  generally  been  held  that  this  branch  of 
training  is  best  obtained  in  the  factories  of 
manufacturing  firms,  and  this  is  the  method  ad- 
vocated bv  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  University  of  London  has  an  engineer* 
ing  faculty  and  grants  degrees  in  science  jen- 

Sneering),  and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
IS  a  mechanical  science  tripos  as  an  avenue 
to  its  degrees  in  arts. 

The  provincial  universities  all  grant  degree* 
'  '        '    ;  side.    Dublin  and 


Liverpool  alone  grant  a  degree  in  en^neering 
The  principle  upon  which  such  ''engineerina* 
as  distinct  from  ''science'  degrees  arc  generally 
held  to  be  unsound  in  Great  Britain  is  that  the 
practical,  which  is  an  essential  portion  of  an 
engineer's  training,  can  not  be  rightly  regulated 
or  judged  by  an  academic  body,  A  professional 
body  such  as  the  Institution  of  Civ3  Engineers 
is  alone  competent  to  oo-ordinate  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  professional  education. 


Education  and  Army  Organization;  'Narrative 
of  the  Building  Eddyslone  Lighthouse  1791*: 
*A  short  narrative  of  the  Genius,  Life  and 
Works  of  the  late  W.  John  Smeaton  1793' ; 
Smiles,  *Lives  of  The  Engineers';  Lardner, 
'History  of  the  Steam  Engine' ;  Rankin, 
'Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Uovers' ;  Tel- 
ford, 'Memoirs'  (1833) ;  'Transactions'  of 
the  InstituticMi  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  The  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers;  calendars  of  the 
several  universities  and  University  and  Techni- 
cal Colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom;  'Engi- 
neerine  education  in  the  British  dominions' 
(London  1891) ;  'Report  by  the  Conmittee  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Training  of  Engineering'  (1906). 
David  Stini  Cappix, 
Professor  of  Enginerring,  King's  College,  Lon- 
don; Appointed  Teacher  in  Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  University  bf  London, 
43.  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS.  In  1917 
there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
2,366  newspapers,  distributed  as  follows ;  Lon- 
don, 451;  provinces,  1.45S;  Wales,  126  i  Scot- 
land, 254;  Ireland,  186;  in  the  surrounding 
inlands,  17.  Of  these,  147  were  daily  papers 
published  in  England,  19  in  Scotland,  16_in  Ire- 
land, eight  in  Wales,  and  three  in  the  islands. 
There  are  over  60,000  newspapers  in  the  world, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  of  (hem  are 
printed  in  the  English  language;  13,000  alone 
belotiK  to  the  British  empire. 

Ongiiia, — The  bcgiiuiiiigs  of  English  iaur> 
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imlism  can  be  traced  to  the  so-called  'news-let- 
ters" o£  the  16th  centuiT  —  hand-written  docu- 
ments laboriously  compiled  by  literary  employes 
for  wealthy  and  titled  personages,  statesmen 
and  politicians,  who  maintained  their  corre- 
spondents at  court,  in  France,  Ireland  or  else- 
where abroad  to  keep  themselves  posted  on  the 
course  of  events.  The  British  Museum  contains 
many  examples  of  these  news-letters,  among 
them  some  copies  of  the  English  Mercury,  dated 
1588,  purporting  to  give  first-hand  information 
about  the  Spanish  Armada.  These  tatter,  how- 
ever, have  been  proved  to  be  forgeries,  executed 
about  1766.  Although  printing  was  introduced 
in  England  as  early  as  1477,  the  first  periodical 
<fid  not  appear  till  nearly  ISO  years  later.  Noth- 
ing could  be  printed  except  under  the  jealous 
^e  of  a  censor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  publication  of  news  was  an  offense  against 
the  State.  The  vendor  or  distributor  of  news 
was  regarded  as  a  miscreant  and  punished  as 
such.  Yet  this  stringency  did  not  prevent  the 
importation  and  surreptitious  circulation  of 
eorantos,  novellas  and  gaaets  published  in  Latin 
and  other  languages  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. In  May  1622  the  government  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  periodical  dealing 
with  the  German  (Thirty  Years')  war.  About 
1624  it  was  proposed  to  issue  an  ofRcial  period- 
ical, but  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  till 
1665,  when  the  Oxford  Gaxette  —  a/terward  re- 
named the  London  Gasetle  (trfficiaM  was 
founded.  That  publication  has  appeared  regu- 
larly ever  since  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings. In  1642  a  variety  of  publications  ap- 
peared, but  these  were  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  newy>apers.  The  first  real  English  news- 
paper, The  Public  tntelligencer,  established  by 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  appeared  in  166^ 
and  then  only  at  irregular  intervals.  It  lived 
about  three  years.  In  1680,  under  Charles  11, 
the  printing  of  newspapers  and'pamphlets  was 
entirely  prohibited,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the 
press  censorship  In  169S  regular  newspapers 
sprang  into  existence.  For  the  next  130  years 
the  history  of  English  journalism  is  that  of  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  heavy  and  arbitrary 
imposts,  for  successive  governments  retained 
the  powerful  weapon  of  taxation.  A  stamp 
duty  was  imposed  in  1711  charging  a  penny  (2 
cents)  per  sheet  and  a  haif-penny  per  half 
sheet  The  duty  was  raised  to  three  cents  per 
copy  in  1776,  four  cents  in  1789  five  cents  in 
1794,  seven  cents  in  1797  and  eight  cents  in 
1815.  TTie  tax  was  reduced  apain  to  two  cents 
(one  penny)  in  1836,  and  entirely  abolished  in 
1855.  In  addition  to  the  stamp  duty,  a  tax 
(abolished  1853)  had  also  to  be  paid  on  every 
advertisement  which  naturally  made  the  news- 
paper an  expensive  luxury.  The  price  of  the 
paper  rose  proportionally  with  the  tax,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  daily 
paper  cost  as  much  as  seven  pence  (14  cents). 
Hence  newsagents  used  to  hire  out  papers  to 
different  clients  at  two  cents  per  hour  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  then  sell  them  in 


The  paper  duty,  another  impost  — on  blank 
paper  —  was  finally  repealed  in  1861  and  the 
last  "tax  on  knowledge"  removed. 

The  first  English  daily  paper,  The  Daily 
Cottreml,  appeared  in  170Z;  and  the  first  Sunday 
papers,  The  British  Gaxette  and  The  Daily  Mon- 


itor in  1780.  The  Dublitt  Newsletttr  <16iK) 
was  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  and  the  Merc*- 
rius  Criticui  (1651),  a  reprint  of  a  London 
MercuriM,  the  first  to  be  printed  in.  Scotland 
Before  entering  into  a  descriplioa  of  the 
Ei^lish  Press  as  it  exists  ti>-day,  mention  must 
be  made  of  some  of  the  hardy  — even  tough  — 
pioneers  of  EngUsh  jourttalism.  Their  path 
was  not  so  rosy  and  remunerative  as  is  that  of 
their  successors  of  the  20th  century.  They  suf- 
fered persecutions  almost  as  malicious  and  crud 
as  did  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Those  early  editors,  writers  and  publishers  speol 
mnch  of  their  time  in  prison;  yet  even  vermin- 
infested  cells  and  low  diet,  punishments,  lieavy 
fines  and  personal  mutilation  failed  to  repress 
the  ardent  disciples  of  the  new  art  of  journal- 
ism. They  served  their  sentences,  paid'the  fines 
and  stood  in  the  public  pillory  to  be  pelted 
with  stale  eggs  and  vegetables.  Nevenfaeless, 
they  continued  to  abuse  profligate  kings  and 
princes ;  they  denounced  ministers  and  political 
jobbery;  ventilated  tbe  scandals  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, misappropriation  of  public  funds,  bhinders 
of  ^nerals  or  admirals,  and  the  maladministra- 
tion of  justice.  Not  infrequently  -writers  on 
opposition  papers  turned  their  weapons  of 
satire  and  invective  against  each  other.  Thus 
one  journal  would  refer  to  *our  blubber-headed 
contemporary  the  .  .  .■:  another  to  •that 
squirt  of  iiltl^  water  the  Daily  .  .  .  ■ ;  or 
'that    slop-pail    of    malice    and  ignorance  the 


Weekly    ._.    .*    These  are  verbatim  examples 

later  18th  and  «   ' 
19th  centuries.    But  however  much  they  • 
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fered  on  the  polemics  of  the  day,  they  ii. 

all  times  unanimous  in  defending  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  rii^t  to  express  their  opin- 
ions, no  matter  how  distasteful  diose  opinions 
might  be  to  those  in  high  places.  It  was  consid- 
ered an  essential  of  good  government  in  those 
days  to  suppress  all  criticism  against  the  rulers 
of  the  state.  In  his  ideal  community,  'Utopia,' 
Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1535)  considered  such 
criticism  worthy  of  the  death  penalty. 


independent  parliamentary  news  (1641); 
Samuel  Peck,  the  so-called  ^Father  of  the  Eng- 
lish Press,"  who  first  wrote  a  ■diumall"  of 
purely  English  news  about  1650;  John  Dillin^ 
ham  invented  the  leading  article  or  ■editorial? 
one  of  which  landed  him  in  prison  in  1645; 
Henry  Walker  was  Cromwell's  "special  re- 
porter* ;  he  began  in  business  as  a  hardware 
dealer,  became  an  ordained  minister,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  and  finished  up  his 
career  as  the  most  popular  and  most  unscrup- 
ulous journalist  of  his  day.  Quite  a  number  of 
black  sheep  made  their  way  into  journalism 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  men  whose 
chief  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  filth,  slander, 
abuse,  blasphemy,  unctuous  adulation  and  even 
incitement  to  murder.  Not  a  few  of  them. 
either  from  utter  lack  of  prindple  or  force  of 
circumstance,  frequently  changed  their  opinions 
and  wrote  now  for,  and  then  against,  any  prom- 
inent per5on  or  public  policy.  Of  such  a  class 
was  Marchmont  Nedham,  the  last  of  Crom- 
well's editors,  who  was  hired  at  $S00  per  annum 
to  defend  the  executioners  of  Charles  I.  His 
MereurtHs  Polilicus  was  founded  in  1650  (or 
that  purpose ;  the  poet  Milton  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have-  contributed  to  its  columns.   Jofao 
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Goodwin,  the  Nmiconfoitnist  pnachtr,  de- 
MTibed  Ne<Uuun  as  •an  infamout  unclean  pep- 
son,  next  the  hangman.*  General  Monck  ap- 
pointed his.  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  ClaTges, 
a  dniE^st  by  trade,  to  start  a  party  paper. 
The  editor  or  "suthor"  chosen  for  this  publica- 
tion was  Henry  Mtiddiman,  who  is  described  in 
Pepys'  'Diary'  as  *a  good  scholar  and  an  arch 
rogue.*  Nevertheless,  Muddiman  was  perhaps 
the  leading  journalist  of  the  centni?  in  regard 
lo  achievement  and  influence  in  those  stirring 
limes.  An  excellent  account  of  his  life  is  given 
in  the  London  Titntt  of  10  Sept  191Z.  The 
notorious  Titus  Oates  also  employed  a  band 
of  hireling  •scriveners,"  Other  prominent 
newspaper  contributors  were  Daniel  Defoe,  the 
author  of  'Robinson  Crusoe'  j  Dean  Swift, 
Boliiwbroke,  Henry  Fielding,  Nathaniel  But- 
ter, Steele,  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson,  ett  To  a 
later  period  belong  Edmund  Burke,  Cobbett  and 
Wilkes,  who  combined  politics  with  journalism. 
It  was  Burke  who  made  the  first  attempt  to 
present  the  history  of  the  world  in  an  annual 
periodical  in  the  'Annual  Register,'  which  he 
founded  in  1759,  writing  the  first  two  or  three 
volumes  almost  entirely  himself.  That  inval- 
uable work  has  appeared  regularly  now  for  158 
years ;  it  is  the  property  of  Uessrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  A  shining  example  of 
anonymous  English  journalism  is  the  collection 
of  articles  known  as  the  ■Junius  Letters* 
(q.v.),  the  authorship  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  established. 

It  may  be  roughly  asserted  that  up  to  the 
dawn  of  the  I9th  centnry  journalism  in  England 
was  generally  re^rded  as  a  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable profession ;  with  some  few  honorable 
exceptions  the  writers  were  either  mercenaries 
or  violent  partisans,  or  else  had  axes  of  their 
own  to  grind.  The  first  real  stimulus  in  Eng- 
land toward  an  honest,  incorruptible  press, 
fearless  and  outspoken  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, was  given  by  The  Times  (London). 
Near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it  gr^d- 
uallv  became  more  and  more  a  custom  for 
•the  better  class"  of  public  men  and  eminent 
writers  to  contribute  to  newspapers,  expressing 
iheir  opinions  or  puhKshing  reviews.  Thack- 
eray reviewed  Carlyle's  'French  Revolution'  in 
The  Times  (3  Aug.  1837)  ;  Disraeli  (Lord 
Beaconsfield)  wrote  the  *Runymede  Letters' 
anonymously  in  1836;  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
a  powerful  letter  condemning  public  executions 
(14  Nov.  1849)  ;  Carlyle  wrote  on  Maiiini  and 
some  of  Tennyson's  poems  first  appeared  in 
the  same  journal,  while  Cabinet  ministers  were 
not  averse  from  appearing  in  its  columns.  In 
later  years,  journalism  rose  to  a  high  dignity 
in  Great  Britain.  Its  disciples  have  been  desig- 
nated (by  Burke)  'The  Fourth  Estate  of  the 
Realm,*  and  many  have  deservedly  gained  high 
honors  and  distinctions.  The  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary,  at  one 
time  wrote  editorials  on  foreign  affairs  for 
The  Standard-  the  father  of  Lord  Halsbury, 
late  Lord  Hign  (Chancellor,  was  the  first  editor 
of  that  paper;  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  K.  C,  contributed  many  of  the  literary 
reviews  for  it  in  the  early  (ffs,  while  Alfred 
Austin,  the  laie  Poet  Laureate,  and  G.  A. 
Henty,  the  well-known  writer  of  boys'  stories, 
served  on  the  staff  for  many  years.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Wedmore  was  the  art  critic  for  nearly 
40  years  and  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  its  Pariia- 


mentaiy  representative.  Earl  Curzon,  former 
viceroy  of  India,  was  once  a  correspondent  ol 
The  timet-  Sir  William  Russell  was  its  re- 
porter in  the  Crimean  War;  Lord  Sydenham 
Its  military  expert;  Sir  Donald  M.  Wallace, 
K.CJ.E.,  and  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  were  suc- 
cessively directors  of  its  foreign  department 
Lord  Milner,  formerly  High  Commissioner  for 
Sooth  Africa,  was  assistant  editor  of  The  Pail 
Mali  Gaattte  tmder  the  late  W.  T.  Stead.  The 
late  Lord  Glenesk  was  proprietor  of  The  Mom' 
ing  Post;  the  late  Lord  Bumham  raised 
The  Doily  Telegraph  from  a  moribund  concern' 
to  the  first  rank  among  London  dailies.  With 
other  London  and  provincial  editors,  joumalisti 
and  proprietors  who  have  been  decorated  purely. 
in  recognition  of  their  journalistic  achieve- 
ments, the  Ibt  could  be  considerably  extended. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  story  of  the 
Harmsworth  brothers,  one  of  -whom  is  now 
Lord  Northclifle  and  the  other  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  In  1881  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  George 
NewncB  founded  a  penny  weekly  paper  of  light 
reading  named  Tit-Bits,  which  became  an  in- 
stantaneous success;  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
(Lord  Northclifte)  followed  seven  years  later' 
with  a  similar  publication,  Answers,  and  in 
1890  Mr.  C.  A.  (now  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson 
founded  another  journal  of  the  same  type, 
Pearson's  Weekly.  All  three  papers  climbed  to 
enormous  circulations,  stimulated  bv  comoeti- 
tions  such  as  •missing  word,*  ■limeridcs"  (after- 
ward pronounced  illegal)  and  guessing  the 
birth  rate  for  London  three  months  in  advance. 
Prizes  as  hi^  as  $5,(XX)  each  were  offered,  in 
one  competition  there  were  so  many  correct 
answers  that  Messrs.  Harmsworh  added  several 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  each  winner  lo  col- 
lect 10  shilKngB  and  six-pence  ($2.50).  Sir 
(leorge  Newnes  built  np  a  great  publishing 
business  confining  itself  to  books  and  maga- 
rines.  In  1896  Mr.  Harmsworth  founded  The 
Daily  Mail,  a  one-cent  paper  which  now  claims 
a  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies  per  day; 
Mr.  Pearson  followed  in  1900  with  the  one-cent 
Daily  Express,  which  also  quickly  fotmd  an 
enormous  circle  of  readers.  In  19IH  Mr.  Pear- 
son acquired  The  Standard  and  its  adjunct  The 
Evening  Standard  for  $1,500,000;  the  former  pa- 
per ceased  publication  in  1916,  a  victim  of  the 
war;  and  the  latter  has  passed  into  other  hands. 
In  1908,  as  the  result  of  a  tawstnt  brought  by 
one  of  the  shareholders,  The  Times  v/is  formed 
into  a  limited  company  and  Lord  Northclifle 
secured  a  controlling  interest.  Among  the 
proprietors  of  that  famous  paper  are  numerous 
descendants  and  relatives  of  the  original 
founder,  John  Walter;  the  fifth  in  line  of  suc- 
cession, John  Walter  the  fourth,  son  of  the 
last  chief  proprietor,  Arthur  Fraser  Walter 
(d.  1910),  is  chairman  of  The  Times  Publish- 
ing Company.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  had 
suffered  for  years  with  an  affliction  of  the 
eyes,  is  now  blind ;  he  has  retired  from  journal- 
ism and  dedicates  his  energies  to  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  soldiers  who  lost  their  sight 
in  the  European  War.  The  Times  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  London  newspaper.  It  is  regarded 
—  in  England  at  least  —  as  •the  greatest  paper 
in  the  world."  Certainly  no  journal  has  a  more 
romantic  history  behind  it,  or  exerted  a  more 
world-wide  influence.  Founded  in  1785  as  The 
Universal  Daily  Register  by  John  Walter,  a 
prosperous  coal  meroiant,  its  title  was  changed 
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in  I78S  to  The  Times.  For  a  libel  on  tke 
Duke  of  YoHl  Walter  was  fined,  imprisoned 
and  condenmed  to  stand  in  the  pillory  (1789). 
Under  John  Walter  2d  <177&-1847)  the  paper 
rose  to  the  great  eminence  it  has  since  enjoyed. 
Origin&Uy  printed  "logographically"  from 
wooden  blocks,  The  Times  was  the  first  news- 
paper  to  be  printed  by  steam,  in  1814.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars  John  Walter  established 
his  own  system  of  continental  couriers  and  had 
his  own  sailing  vessels  to  convey  dispatches 
across  the  Channel.  He  had  the  first  "special 
correspondent"  at  Tilsit  in  1S07,  and  sent  the 
first  war  correspondent,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
to  the  Peninsular  War  in  1608.  Proprietor, 
editor  and  business  manager  combined.  Walter 
fearless   of    authority,    incorruptible    and 


ruling  classes,  not  only  in  £ngian(^  but  ihrou^- 
out  Europe.  The  oldest  daily  in  London  is 
the  Mormng  Post  (1772),  which,  with  the  Dmly 
Telegraph  (1855)  ruiis  the  leading  paper  close 
in  excellence  of  sU'le  and  lavish  expenditure 
on  foreign  news.  The  DaUy  News  (J&16)  and 
the  Daiiy  Chronicle  (1855)  were  reduced  from 


Franklin  Thomasaon,  M.P.,  sUrted  Tke  Tri- 
bune, a  magnificent  production  (daily)  which 
only  existed  two  years,  after  $2,001X000  had  been 
sunk  in  the  venture.  The  evening  press  of 
London  consists  of  the  Conservative  Pall  Mall 
Gatette  —  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  W.'  W. 
(now  Lord)  Aslor,  of  New  York;  the  Eveimtg 
Standard,  the  Globe  (1803),  Evening  Nevis, 
the  Liberal  Westminster  Caeette  and  the  Star. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  publiAed  in  or  close 
to  Fleet  street,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  thoroughfare  in  the  world 
Though  just  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  it 
contains  ^cea  of  all  the  important  papers  o£ 


street  is  haunted  by  memories  of  many  writers; 
its  history  is  a  historv  of  the  personalities  of 
English  literature.  Not  only  Dr.  Johnson, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Charles  Lamb,  Izaac  Walton 
and  Alexander  Pope  frequented  its  old  "coRee 
houses,"  but  *tbe  cjiosts  of  most  oi  our  literary 
men,  famous  ana  unknown,  are  to  be  found 
there,"  The  great  Delane  of  the  Times  lived 
there ;  Charles  Dickens  edited  the  DaiJy  Nevis; 
Edmund  Yates  The  World,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
the  Diuly  Telegraph,  Heniy  Labouchere  con- 
ducted Tntth.  Sir  F,  C.  Burnand  and  now  Sir 
Owen  Seaman  Punch.  W.  T.  Stead  ran  The 
Review  of  Reviews  and  Tke  Pall  Mall,  Justin 
Mc(^rthy  the  Morning  Star,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  host  of  anonymous  writers,  artists,  critics 
and  hterary  adveoturers.  The  fascination  of 
Fleet  street  b  irresistible;  it  is  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  of  tuachieved  ambitions  and  has 
provided  fortunes  and  fame  for  the  successful 
minority.  It  is  a  tradition  that  once  Fleet 
street  is  entered  by  the  predestined  journalist, 
it  quickly  grips  him  body  and  soul,  and  nothing 
will  shake  his  faith  that  success  doCFt  not  await 
him  around  the  next  comer.  London  is  rich 
in  Sunday  and  weekly  papers.  Of  the  former, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Observer,  Sunday 
Times  (no  connection  with  the  other  paper  of 
that  name);  News  of  the  World,  Lloyd's 
Weekly   (eoonnous  circulation  throughout  the 


British  aopira)  ;  Weekly  Dispatch,  The  Referee 
and  The  People.  The  more  s«late  weeklies 
are  the  Spectator,  the  Satnrday  Heview,  the 
Alhenaum,  the  Academy,  ana  the  British 
Weekly;  the  iilustrated  London  News  and  the 
Graphic  have  a  world-wide  rcfnitatioa  as  old 
established  and  high-claSs  joutnala;  the  Bra  is 
devoted  to  the  theatrical  and  tnuMcal  profes- 
sions, the  Lancet  to  mediciac  and  surgery; 
Vanity  Fair  to  social  affairs,  literature,  sport, 
etc.,  and  the  great  humorist,  Punch,  ts  too  well 
known  to  Deed  description.  N'Otes  and  Queriet 
(established  1&49)  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing journals  for  scholars;  the  Sphere,  the 
Queen,  the  Tatter  and  the  Bystander  are  also 
excellent  illustrated  papers  (weekly) ;  Jehsi  Buii 
is  a  penny  weekly  of  a  strong  radical  type.  The 
sporting  fraternity  is  catered  for  by  the  daily 
Sportsman  and  Sporting  Life;  the  liquor  inter- 
ests are  upheld  by  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
while  Truth  devotes  its  ener^es  to  exposing 
frauds;  it  has  fou|^t  more  hbel  actions  than 
any  other  paper  in  existence,  and  has  won  most 
of  them. 

The  provincial  press  of  Great  Britain  num- 
bers Di^oy  influential  organs,  foremost  among 
them  being  the  Mancheser  Guardian,  the  Liver- 
pool Post.  Birmingham  Posl^  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle,  the  Scotsman,  Freeman's  Journal 
^Ireland),  etc.  They  have  enormous  circula- 
tions and  cover  wide  districts,  besides  which 
all  the  Loitdon  papers  are  rushed  to  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Special  trains  eacli 
morning.  It  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
British  journalism  has  dropped  the  veil  of 
anonymity  which  hid  the  identity  of  writers. 
In  many  cases,  of  course,  it  was  well  known 
who  wrote  certain  articles  on  certain  papers. 
Thus  all  the  world  knew  that  the  Times  repre~ 
sentative  in  Paris  was  the  great  Blowitz;  that 
"Dagonet*  of  the  Referee  was  — and  still  is  — 
George  R.  Sims,  that  "Toby,  M.  ?..■  was  Sir 
Henry  Lucy,  etc  In  one  particular  respect  the 
British  Press  differs  considerably  from  the 
Americaa  No  British  paper  —  or  contributor 
■~-  would  ever  think  of  copyrighting  small, 
amusing  triBes  or  "specials^  regularly  written 
under  a  real  or  assumed  name.  Otie  very 
rarely  sees  anything  marked  "copyright"  in  the 
British  press;  it  would  have  to  be  something 
very  important  indeed  to  deserve  that  distinc- 
tion, or  have  been  written  by  some  great  per- 
sonage, in  which  case  (Kipling  frequently)  it  is 
marked,  "Copyright  in  the  United  States." 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  British  journalism  is  on  the  whole  the 
purest  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Its 
devotees  with  very  few  exceptions  aim  to  find 
out  the  true  state  of  facts,  to  report  them  with 
fidelity,  to  apply  to  them  strict  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  humanity  and  law;  to  inform, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  very  conscience  of  the 
nations,  and  to  call  down  the  judgment  of  the 
world  on  what  is  false,  or  base,  or  tyrannica). 
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44.  THB  TRBND  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
LITBRATURB  IN  THB  19TH  CBNTURY. 
Ocneral  Chancteriitici. — An  almost  unprece- 
dented development  or  expansion  of  intellectual 


ing  influences,  which  had  produced  the  French 
Revolution,  were  then  working  in  England  at 
their  acme  of  strength,  and  were  generating  an 
intellectual  ok  well  as  a  politick  and  social 
reformation,  which  steadily  gathered  force  as 
the  century  grew  older.  The  new  tide  of 
thou^t  found  at  the  outset  its  loftiest  manifes- 
tation in  purely  imaginative  literature.  The 
mi^h^  revival  of  imaginative  literature,  anud 
which  the  century  opened,  is  only  comparable 
with  that  of  the  age  of  Shake jfKare.  The 
highest  intellectual  energy  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  find,  at  the  beginning  of  the  efioch,  its  com- 
plete wid  most  congenial  expression  in  the  de- 
partments of  poetry  and  fiction.  Between  the 
years  1800  and  1825  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Keab,  fane  Austen 
and  Sic  Walter  Scott  were  the  chief  triumphs 
of  the  intdlectual  movement  which  was  clanf^- 
ing  man's   mental   vision   and   remodeling  his 

After  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the 
creative  literary  activity  of  England  showed 
some  signs  of  exhaustion.  But  the  ebbing  was 
then  of  short  duration.  The  tide  of  intellectual 
energy  in  the  sphere  of  literary  endeavor 
(juickly  rose  again.  The  torch  that  had  been 
lighted  by  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  Byron  and 
Scott,  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  soon  flamed  anew 
in  the  hands  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  of  Macau  lay  and 
Carivle,  of  Ruskin  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

With  the  sixth  decade  of  the  century,  a  radi- 
cal change  came  over  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
the  nation.  The  intellectual  spirit  no  longer 
contributed  the  whole  of  its  richest  sustenance 
to  the  field  of  great  imaginative  writing.  It 
long  continued  to  nourish  splendid  imaginative 
effort;  only  when  the  century  closed  did  the 
purely  imaginative  energy,  which  had  flowed  on 
almost  continuously  from  the  first,  grow  slug- 
gish and  tame.  But  midway  throurfi  the  cen- 
tury the  intellectual  spirit  proved  fertile  enough 
to  produce  in  new  glory  and  luxuriance  a  sec- 


ond and  a  verv  different  type  of  intellectiud 
fruit.  During  the  last  five  decades,  the  intellec- 
tual spirit  gave  a  fresh  and  unexampled  impetus 
to  scientific  inquiry  and  to  si>eculatian  concern- 
ing the  character  and  capacity  of  all  animate 
and  inanimate  nature.  For  a  generation  the 
poets  and  novelists,  the  critics  and  historians, 
divided  the  honors  of  intellectual  exertion  with 
scientific  investigators  like  Darwin,  Wallace, 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  with  philosophers  like 

eihn  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Thomas 
ill  Green  and  Leslie  Stephen. 
When  the  century  was  reaching  its  end,  the 
sjurit  of  sdentific  inquiry  was  producing  no 
triumphs  so  heroic  as  those  associated  in  the 
middle  years  with  the  names  of  Darwin  and  his 
disciples.  But  scientific  energy  was  at  the  close 
of    the    epoch    still    giving    notable    proofs    of 


nd  pure  literature  may  fairly  be  credited  with 
naving  slowly  changed  their  relative  places  in 
the  empire  of  the  British  intellect.    Pure  litera- 


lectual  energy  which  had  gone  at  the  outset  to 
the  malcing  of  poetry  and  fiction,  of  history  and 
criticism,  was  ultimately  diverted  to  the  cause 
of  science.  In  general  terms,  the  gradual  and 
peaceable  succession  of  science  to  the  throne 
which  had  been  occupied  by  imaginative  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  mark  the  trend  of  British 
thouj^t  and  literature  in  the  19th  centuj^. 

Homogeneity  of  the  Imaginative  BfforL — 
For  the  purpose  of  detailed  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  century  it  might  be  convenient  to 
divide  it  into  four  chronolc^cal  sections  —  each 
corresponding  with  one  quarter  of  the  period. 
But  there  is  an  essential  homogenei^  about  the 
whole  of  the  caitury*s  literary  effort,  which 
renders  chronological  division  undesirable  in  a 
brief  survey.  Specious  grounds  may  be  urged 
for  separadng  the  century,  in  however  rapid  a 
general  view  of  its  thought  and  literature,  into 
at  least  two  periods,  the  one  ending  and  the 
other  beginning  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1837.  In  1837  the  literary  giants  of  the 
opening  years  of  the  century  either  were  dead 
or  had  ceased  to  write.  Amonf(  poets,  Byron 
(178ft-1824),  Shelley  (1792-1822),  and  Keats 
(1795-1821)  had  passed  away.  Wordsworth 
(1770-1850)  had  ceased  to  be  a  poetic  force, 
save  in  the  sight  of  admirers  more  lealous  than 
discreet.  Of  writers  of  fiction,  Jane  Austen  had 
been  dead  20  years  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  five. 
Among  essayists  whose  work  conferred  on  the 
literature  of  the  century  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tiuciive  charms,  Charles  Lamb,  the  genial  king 
among  such  literary  artificers,  did  not  survive 
beyond  1834;  Hazlitt  died  in  1830,  and  althou^ 
De  Quincey  and  Leigh  Hunt  lived  more  than  20 
years  longer,  their  best  work  was  done  in  the 
pre-Victorian  epoch. 

But  there  is  no  genuine  philosophic  gronnd 
for  detaching  the  work  of  these  heroes  from 
that  of  their  successors.  The  writers  of  emi- 
nence, who  have  exclusive  right  to  the  epithet 
Nineteenth  Century  or  Victorian,  prove  after 
allowance  has  been  made  for  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies which  in  ^reat  literature  count  for  much, 
to  be[ong  in  spirit  to  the  age  of  their  immediate 
predecessors.  They  sought  expression  for  thdr 
thought  in  forms  not  essentially  diilet«nt  from 
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setti  ami  his  friend  Morris  souf^  tbcir  afHni^ 
in  the  sphere  of  medixval  romance,  whence 
both  Keats  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  drawn 
with  diSerins  motives  much  inspiration.  Ros- 
setti  was  aiinost  as  great  a  master  of  the  sonnet 
as  his  teachers  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  and  he 
and  Swinburne  improved  on  Keats's  and 
Tennyson's  aptitude  to  suggest  in  metre  new 
and  subtle  harmonies  of  music.  Swinburne,  at 
the  opening  of  his  career,  seemed  to  praft  on 
the  sensuous  influences  of  Keats  the  voluptuous 
temper  of  Byron.  He  cherished  tfie  wild  as- 
pirations which  were  bred  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. The  poetry  of  Swinburne's  ^uth 
ranks  among  the  century's  literary  glories.  He 
alone  of  his  poetic  school  still  survives.  But 
his  late  work  has  hardly  sustained  llie  promise 
of  his  rebellious  early  years.  The  unimagina- 
tive spirit  of  the  second  half  of  the  century 
would  seem  to  have  discouraged  and  repressed 
his  poetic  development. 

The  seventh  great  master  of  Victorian  liter- 
ature, whose,  work  in  spite  of  the  varied  aim 
may  best  be  classed  with  literary  products  of  the 
imagination,  was  John  Rusldn  (1819-1900),  who 
in  that  field  survived  all  masters  of  his  gen- 
eration, save  Swinburne.  Rusldn  has,  like 
Rossetti  and  his  friends,  some  claim  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  disciples  of  Keats.  He  devoted 
himself  to  expounding  an  xsthetic  ^losophy, 
the  germ  of  which  is  discernible  in  Keats's 
poetry.  He  gave  a  very  wide  interpretation  to 
the  attributes  of  beauty,  which  he  identified  with 
excellence  in  every  kind  of  human  endeavor. 
In  his  voluminous  writings  he  souf^ht  to  define 
the  place  that  beaufy  and  its  manifestation  in 
'    lught  to  fill  in  human  economy.    His  clarity 


those  to  which  their  predecessors  devoted 
energies,  and  their  thought  showed  no  new  de- 
parture. It  still  breathed  that  faith  in  the  dig- 
nity of  mankind,  in  its  inalienable  right  of  ra- 
tional liberty  and  in  the  greatness  of  the  human 
destiny  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  spirit,  at  the  same  time  as  it  paid 
respectful  homage  to  surviving  tradition  of  the 
great  art  and  literature  of  a  more  distant  past 
TennyHon  (1809-92)  who  shares  with  Robert 
Browning  ( 1812-89)  the  first  place  in  the  poetry 
of  Victorian  England,  is  nearly  at  all  points 
Wordsworth's  successor.  Like  Wordsworth  he 
was  in  sympathy,  throu^  his  prime,  with  the 
political  and  philosophic  enlightenment  of  his 
era.  It  was  this  which  he  sought  to  interpret 
in  his  verse.  He  was  a  careful  observer  and  a 
sympathetic  eipositor  of  inanimate  nature.  He 
had  Wordsworth's  command  of  poetic  diction 
and  melody,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
Wordsworth's  tendency  to  bathos  and  common- 
^ce,  in  spite  of  his  keen  ear  and  sense  of  form. 
Browning  —  the  twin-peak  with  Tennyson  in  the 
ran^e  of  Victorian  poetry— presents  a  stronger 
individuality.  He  js  less  closely  allied  to  the 
writers  who  flourished  in  his  eariy  youth.  But 
in  many  of  his  most  striking  characteristics, — in 
the  subtlety  of  his  power  of  psychological  analy- 
sis, in  his  robust  optimism,  in  the  universality 
and  activity  of  his  interest  in  current  life  and 
literature,  in  his  predilection  for  study  of  past 
history  and  biography,  and  even  in  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  graces  of  form  which  degenerated 
with  him  at  times  into  a  barbarous  grotesQue- 
ness  —  in  one  or  other  of  these  re^rds  Brown- 
ing betrayed  kinship  with  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Landor  and  ScotL 

Third  in  the  list  of  those  Victorian  writers 
of  the  imagination,  whose  lives  wholly  belonged 
to  the  19th  century,  stands  Matthew  Arnold 
(1822-83).  As  a  poet  Arnold  marched  under 
uie  banners  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley;  as  a 
critic  in  prose  be  was  at  some  points'  more 
subtle  ana  less  sympathetic,  and  at  other  points 
ckarer-eyed  and  less  prejudiced  than  Lamb  or 
Hazlitt.  But  the  distinctions  between  Arnold 
and  the  earlier  essayists  of  the  century  are  due 
not  so  much  to  difference  of  epoch  or  of  innate 
temperament.  They  are  attributable  rather  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  that  come  of  accidental  di- 
vergences in  youthful  training  and  environment- 
Arnold's  native  heritage  of  g;enius  bore  an  aca- 
demic impress  owing  to  his  association  with 
Rugby,  a  great  public  school  of  which  his  father 
was  a.  distin^ished  headmaster,  and  with  Ox- 
ford, the  University  whose  traditions  and  tem- 
Br  he  permanently  asHmiliated  as  a  young  man. 
ad  Lamb  and  Hazlict  enjoyed  Arnold's  youth- 
ful experiences,  their  style  and  sentiment  are 
likely  to  have  worn  Arnold's  colors.  They  were 
at  one  with  each  other  in  their  ultimate  concep- 
tion that  the  a;sthetic  sense  was  the  sense  best 
worth  developing  in  human  life  and  thought. 

The  three  poets  whose  genius  first  Uossomed 
midway  through  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-82),  William  Morris 
0834-96)  and  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
(b.  1837),  all  to  some  extent  inherited  and  de- 
veloped the  tradition  of  Keats.  Rossetti  and 
Morris  were  painters  as  well  as  poets.  The 
former  was  a  leader  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment, which  sought  to  reproduce  in  arj  the 
simple  beauty  which  distinguished  pictorial  ef- 
fort of  the  early  Middle  Ages.     As  poets,  Ros- 


sonabty  invested  all  his  literary  work  with  f__ 
cination.  But  he  owes  his  chief  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  19th  century  thought  and 
literature  to  his  masterly  interpretation,  analysis 
and  allocation  of  the  Ksthetic  principles  which 
underlie  the  most  characteristic  achievements 
of  the  great  writers  belonging  to  the  generation 
that  preceded  or  was  coincident  with  the  date 
of  his  own  birth. 

Fiction  and  Dnuta, —  In  fiction  it  mi^t  ap- 
pear as  if  the  spirit  whidi  colored  manifesta- 
tions in  the  early  years  of  the  century  perished 
before  the  later  or  even  the  middle  years  were  I 

reached.  The  centre  of  gravity  may  seem  at  any  ' 

rate  to  have  shifted  somewhat  vioMntly  between 
the  dates  of  'Sense  and  Sensibility,*  'Waverly> 
and  'Vivian  Grey'  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
'David  Coppcrfield,'  "Adam  Bede*  or  'Vanity 
Fair'  on  the  other.  Still  wider  may  seem  the 
interval  between  'Romola,'  'Esmond,'  and 
'Bamaby  Rudge,'  and  'Harry  Richmond,' 
<Jude  the  Obscure,'  and  <Dr.  JekyU  and  Mr. 
Hyde.'  But  all  the  masterly  fiction  of  the  cen- 
tury aims,  through  different  avenues,  at  a  like 
goal.  It  seeks  the  exact,  the  vivid,  the  sympa- 
thetic and  for  the  most  part  the  optimistic  rep- 
resentation in  narrative  of  the  complexities  and 
perplexities  of  human  life  and  feeling.  Whether 
the  novelist  rear  his  structure  on  historical  re- 
search or  on  autobiographical  experience,  on 
careful  observation  of  contemporary  society,  or 


bining  in  his  chronicle  artistic  presentment  of 
facts  of  experience  with  sane  and  practical  in- 
terpretation of  thought  and  impulse. 
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None  of  the  great  novelists  of  the  19tb  cen- 
tury  fa)]«l  at  one  or  otlier  i»erio<l  of  tfadr 
careers  to  emulate  Sir  Walter  Scott's  method  of 
seeking  in  bUtoiy  material  through  which  to 
work  out  their  ambitions.  Scott  concentrated 
on  the  historical  novel  a  mass  of  learning  and 
a  vcalth  of  intuitiDn  which  no  successor  in- 
kcrited.  But  the  spirit  which  animated  hii 
achievements  in  the  art  of  fiction  hved,  albeit 
in  attCDOated  condition,  in  the  labors  of  Charles 
Dickens  (1812-70)  and  Wilham  Makepeace 
Thackeray  (1811-63),  of  George  EJiot  (1819- 
80)  and  Robert  L«uii  Stevenson  (lgS(MH). 
Thackeray  reached  the  highest  point  of  his 
career  as  an  artist  in  fiction  when  he  produced 
'Esmond,'  a  story  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
Dickens  in  'The  Tale  of  Two  Oties'  and  in 
'Barnaby  Rudge*  brouf^t  all  the  vigor  of  his 
genius  to  vivify  historic  episodes  of  the  century 
preceding  his  own.  George  Eliot  proved  herself 
more  scholarly  and  more  l^nriotis,  and  there- 
fore less  successful  than  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
when  she  sought  in  Komola  to  evolve  a  romance 
out  of  the  history  of  the  Florentine  reforma- 
tion. Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  master  of  the 
most  picturesque  style  among  noveUsts  since 
Laurence  Sterne,  made  his  moat  sustained  Ud 
for  reputation  by  [lursuing  in  the  chronicles  of 
Scotland  the  historical  trail.  The  same  cat^fory 
embraces  the  most  notable  work  of  lesser  lumi- 
naries like  Bulwer-Lytton,  Charles  Kiogsley 
and  Charles  Reade,  with  each  of  whose  names 
an  historical  novel  of  eminence  has  to  be  asso- 
dated. 

Not  that  the  novel  of  current  experience 
failed  to  flourish  in  increasing  luxuriance  as 
the  years  of  the  century  grew.  The  cultivation 
of  fiction  which  reflected  the  foibles  and  aspira- 
tions of  contemporary  society,  absorbed 
throughout  the  epocn  literary  genius  of  the  most 
varied  and  connicting  ^pes.  The  most  con- 
^icuous  laborers  in  this  field  of  endeavor  were, 
during  the  early  years,  Jane  Austen  and  Dis- 
raeli, while  their  successors  included  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Troilope  and 
(^rles  Keade  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
century  and  George  Ueredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  during  the  last  vears.  The  century's 
yield  of  fiction  in  all  its  forms  far  exceeded  in 
quality  and  quantity  that  of  an;  earlier  epoch. 
The  stream  was  continuously  replenished  and  it 


liction  the  creative  energy  failed  to  intensity  as 
the  epoch  closed. 

The  drama  was  the  only  field  of  imaginative 
literature  in  which  England  of  the  I9lh  century 
failed  to  secure  conspicuous  and  lasting 
friumphs.  The  standard  of  excellence  which 
Shakespeare  set  in  the  I6(h  and  early  17th  cen- 
turies was  not  likely  to  be  reached  again.  But 
the  dramatic  productions  of  the  19th  century 
proved  of  smaller  value  than  the  efforts  of  the 
17th  ar  18th  century,  which,  despite  their  in- 
feriority to  Shakespearean  drama,  maintained  a 
level  of  permanent  interest.  No  writer  of 
comedy  in  the  19(h  century  is  comparable  with 
Sheridan,  not  any  writer  of  tragedies  with  Dry- 
den  or  Otway.  Writers  like  Browning  and 
Swinbumt^  who  devoted  poetic  genius  to  tragic 
or  romantrc  drama,  never  acquired  mastery  of 
the  true  dramatic  temper  which  belongs  to  the 
*rt  of  the  theatre.  They  proved  themselves 
capable  of  fine  poetic   declamation  and  were 


skilled  in  the  use  of  poetic  language;  but  their 
efforts  resulted  in  the  production  of  dramatic 
literature  for  the  study  rather  than  of  drama  for 
the  stage.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Tom  Taylor  and  T.  W.  Robertson  are  the  only 
English  playwrights  of  the  early  or  central  years 
of  the  19th  century  any  portion  of  whose  work 
lived  after  its  original  production  in  the  theatre. 
Taylor  and  Knowles  essayed  romantic  drama. 
LyttoD  and  the  rest  won  their  diief  fame  in  the 
comedy  of  manners.  But  immortality  was  de- 
nied them.  None  of  these  men  courted  with  any 
effect  the  muse  of  tragedy.  Such  plays  of  their? 
in  the  vein  of  comedy  or  romance  as  retained 
their  vogue  in  a  succeeding  generation  quickly 
lost  the  savor  of  freshness  and  seemed  to 
breathe  in  a  verr  short  space  of  lime  an  anti- 
quated or  a  faded  atmosphere.  Their  fame  soon 
flickered.  A  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  drama 
to  attract  during  the  19th  centtlry  an^  substan- 
tial or  efficient  part  of  the  literary  genius  of  the 
era  doubtless  lay  in  the  competing  claims  of  the 
novel.  The  growing  complexity  of  life  and 
thought  rendered  it  increasingly  difficult  to  give, 
in  the  brief  and  graphic  terms  of  drama,  per- 
manently satisfying  expression  to  the  com- 
plexity of  current  aspiration  and  speculation. 
The  art  of  fiction  is  freer  of  conventional  re- 
strictions than  dramatic  art,  and  gjves  fuller 
scope  to  endeavor,  which  seeks  to  interpret 
va negated  experience  and  manifold  humas 
effort 

Carlyle  and  Hacanlay. —  The  18th  century 
not  only  won  its  literary  triumphs  by  virtue  of 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  poetry  and 
romance.  Throughout  the  century  history  anit 
criticism,  in  which  the  imagination  plays  a  more 
limited  part,  were  flourishing  conspicnooaly^ 
Henry  Hallam  (1777*1859)  produced  between 
1818  and  1837  three  solid  historical  works,  which 
anticipated  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  historical  school  in  England.  They  were 
for  the  most  oart  genuine  studies  of  original  an^ 
thorities  ancf  although  they  betrayed  a  v^i^l 
political  bias  were  conscientious  endeavors  to 
present  the  facts  fairly.  A  robust  common- 
sense  atoned  for  the  lack  of  sympathetic  im- 
agination or  broad  philosophical  temper.  But 
Hallam's  tabors  stand  apart  and  lay  for  the  most 
part  outside  the  main  contemporary  enrrents  of 
intellectual  effort.  The  two  representative 
practicers  of  the  arts  of  history  and  criticism  in 
the  19th  century — Carlyle  and  Macaulay — were 

Sissessed  of  far  greater  literary  genius  than 
allam  and  exerted  a  wider  influence.  Both 
were  long  lived.  Their  work  was  well  begin 
before  Queen  Victoria  commenced  to  reign ;  it 
continued  long'  after.  Carlyle  was  bom  five 
years  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and 
died  in  1881.  Macaulay  was  born  in  the  first 
year  of  the  last  century  and  died  in  1859. 

Carlj^e  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  figures 
in  the  whole  range  of  literary  activity  in  the 
19th  century  with  which  his  life  was  almost  co-i 
lerminous.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  die 
large  ideas  of  man's  social  perfectibility  to  which 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  ex- 
pression in  their  cry  for  liberty  and  fraternity. 
But  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  potent  and  cen- 
sorious foe  of  many  of  the  social  tendencies 
whi<ii  the  French  Revolution  set  in  motion.  He 
warned  his  contemporaries  of  the  dangers  in- 
separable from  the  leveling  spirit  of  a  denio- 
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-cratic  age,  mth  a  grater  practical  efiect  than 
any  man  of  letters  has  compassed  before  by  dint 
of  mere  passive  penmanship.  To  Carlyle's  es- 
says and  lectures  may  in  part  be  attributed  that 
definite  recognition  of  the  limitations  inherent 
in  a  purely  democratic  ideal,  to  which,  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  the  eyes  of  the 
mass  of  EDgHshmen  seemed  closed. 

Carlyle's  &nest  literary  work  was  done  in  the 
fields  of  history.  He  toiled  complaininglj  in 
the  dry-as-dust  repositories  of  historical  learn- 
ing, but  he  did  not  take  so  mde  a  view  of  the 
historian's  fiction  as  the  greatest  of  the  British 
historians.  Gibbon,  nor  were  his  researches  so 
exhaustive  or  so  multifarious  as  the  more  re- 
cent scientific  standard  of  historical  iuvesti^a' 
tion  prescribes.  But  by  force  of  a  rare  im- 
aginative  insist  into  human  action  and  char- 
acter, Carlyle  recalled  to  life  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes of  uie  past,  with  a  truth  and  reahsm 
which  no  poet  or  novelist,  working  with  on- 
limited  right  and  power  of  invention,  has  ex- 
celled in  pith  and  moment.  Carlyle's  'French 
Revolution*  (1837)  and  portions  of  hb  'Fred- 
erick the  Great'  (I858-6S)  set  before  the 
reader  historic  episodes  with  something  of  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

At  the  same  time  as  Carlyle  was  working 
out  his  destii^,  Macaulay  was  also  making 
masterly  contributions,  of  not  aitoeether  dis- 
similar calibre,  to  the  literature  of  the  century. 
Macaulay's  knowledge  of  books  and  records 
was  as  great  as  Carlyle's,  if  not  greater,  but 
Us  historical  achievement  remains  on  a  lower 
plane.  He  possessed  far  less  imaginative  in- 
tuition. His  mental  horizon  was  limited  by 
temporary  conditions  of  current  political  con- 
flict. His  conception  of  historic  fact  was 
colored  by  partisan  prepossessions,  which, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  great  destinies  ot 
the  human  race,  seem  puny,  and  in  a  historian, 
tend  to  unveracity.  Carlyle  and  even  Gibbon 
had  strong  prejudices,  but  their  native^  senti- 
ment WHS  cast  in  a  laiger  mold.  Thejr  pte^ 
conceptions  left  the  historical  spirit  in  the  main 
unclouded. 

In  style  CarMe  and  Macaulay  were  as  the 
poles  asunder.  The  spasmodic  irregularity  of 
the  one  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  dis- 
ciplined orderliness  of  the  other.  Macaulay's 
iimuence  on  the  English  prose  style  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  far  greater  and  on  uie  whole  more 
beneficial  than  Carlyle's.  Carlyle's  style  was  a 
bow  of  Ulysses,  which  none  but  himself  could 
bend.  In  other  hands  it  became  an  implement 
'  of  burlesque.  Macaulay's  style  which  was  less 
impracticable,  inherited  and  developed  many  of 
the  best  features  of  the  prose  of  the  18lh  cen- 
tory.  It  was  mainly  characteriied  by  a  direct- 
ness and  an  emphasis  which  often  grew  into 
brilliant. and  stirring  eloquence,  although  it  in- 
clined at  times  to  monotonous  rigidity,  and  at 
times  to  declamatory  violence.  It  proved  a  dan- 
gerous style  for  purposes  of  servile  imilation. 
Tbe  habit  of  insistent  em^^asis  is  apt  to  degen- 
erate amon^  the  incompetent  into  bombast  At 
the  same  time  the  discreet  and  intelligent  as- 
similation of  Macaulay's  prose  tends  to  clear- 
ness and  point  without  appreciable  sacrifice  of 


^race.    Toward  the  end  of  the  century  a  pass- 
ing reaction   set  in   against  the  metallic  clear 


made  to  invest  English  prose  with  a  snbtk 
degance  and  cloudy  preciosity  to  which  it  was 
not  naturally  adaiKed.  The  most  remarkable 
at  such  filigree  workers  in  prose  was  Walter 
Pater  (1S39^94).  Another  conscious  artist  ia 
prose  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  but  he  was 
eadowed  with  a  fertile  imaginative  power  which 
preserved  his  stjrle  from  ue  vices  of  pedantry 
and  kept  its  lucidity  intact.  Pater  devMed 
himself  to  Ksthetic  criticism  which  he  clothed 
in  a  delicate  and  ornate  verbal  garb.  Pater 
often  achieved  beautiful  effects.  But  the 
methods  were  mseparable  from  affectations  and 
conceits,  which  often  render  his  prose  difficult 
to  read  with  understanding.  The  irresistible 
vogue  of  Macaulay's  prose  style  ordained  that 
none  should  be  widely  accept^le  which  failed 
at  any  point  in  perspicuity.  John  Ruskin,  whose 
esthetic  criticism  covered  a  wider  field  than 
Pater's,  proved,  too,  that  persfiicuity  in  English 
prose  was  not  incompatible  with  artistic  b^nty 
and  pliancy.  Afllacted  prose  conseqttently  met 
with  small  encouragement;  it  was  cherished 
by  coteries  and  did  not  color  the  broad  cur- 
rents of  the  century's  literature. 

The  Scientific  Tendency.— The  trend  of 
English  literature  and  thought  was  profoundly 
affected  by  the  scientific  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  received  a  triumphant  impulse 
from  the  publication  of  Charles  Darwin's  'Ori- 
^n  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection' 
in  1859,  and  from  the  inception  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  tSystem  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.'  b 
1862.  The  earlier  literary  work  of  the  utilita- 
rians, Jeremy  Bentham  <I748-1832),  David 
Rieaido  (1772-1823),  James  Mil!  (1773-1836), 
and  above  all.  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73),  only 
indirectly  touched  the  imaginative  temper  of 
the  times.  The  to^cs  which  the  utilitarians 
handled  were  practical  matters  of  social  and 
political  reform,  some  of  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  French  Revolutionary  movement 
The  larger  conceptions  of  man's  physical  or 
spiritual  destiny  were  for  the  most  part  over- 
looked. The  statute  book  of  the  realm  betweeo 
1840  and  1874  reflected  the  economic  principles 
which  the  Mills  and  their  disciples  disseminated, 
but  neither  the  great  poetry  nor  indeed  the 
great  fiction,  bore,  in  any  appreciable  iegrrt, 
trace  of  the  reforming  activities  or  enthusi- 
asm of  the  utilitarians.  Dickens  occa^onally 
expanded  in  his  novels  the  practical  luggestioni 
of  the  utilitarians,  but  it  was  elsewhere,  it  was 
in  the  literary  presentation  of  universal  fea- 
tures of  human  nature,  that  he  rendered  his 
most  memorable  service  to  literature.  The 
scientific  and  philosophic  movement  gathered 
its  greatest  force  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  revelations  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  Then 
at  length  the  scientific  spirit  spread  to  the  na- 
tion's Hlerature  and  affected  the  matter  as  well 
as  the  manner.  On  prose  style  it  exerted  an 
immediate  influence.  It  insisted  with  a  greater 
force  than  Macaulay's  example  commanded  on 
perspicuity  as  the  main  virtue  of  expression, 
and  effectually  discountenanced  whatever  was 
subtle,  obscure  or  deliberately  affected.  One 
scientific  writer  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  who 
championed  and  developed  the  Darwinian  doe- 
trine,  lived  on  till  1895.  Huxley  was  gifted 
with  an  exceptional  clarity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  his  range  of  interest  in  current 
affairs  secured  for  his  writings  a  wide  general 
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3D(lieoc&  Huxley's  labors  may  be  reK^rded 
as  an  dSdent  agent  in  the  national  development 
of  plain-speaking  prose. 

As  far  as  the  new  scientific  sinrit  affected 
pure  literature,  it  may  be  said  to  have  exerted 
a  hampering  effect  on  imaginative  e&orL  Both 
George  Eliot  and  Tennyson  in  their  later  work 
showed  prochvitieg  to  philosophic  or  scientific 
speculation,  which  encumbered  their  imaginative 
deliverances  with  scientific  terminolo^.  Till 
the  end  of  the  epoch  scientific  or  philosophic 
speculation  inclined  to  divide  the  allegiance  of 
men  who  were  endowed  with  poetic  genius  and 
to  dissipate  their  energies.  William  Morris, 
whose  poetic  gifts  enal^ed  him  to  conquer  rich 
fields  of  pure  romance,  devoted  most  of  his 
energy  of  his  late  life  to  developing  theories 
of  social  regeneration  wbich  had  their  root  in 
current    scientific    and   philosophic    inquiry. 

Not  that  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  cen- 
tury went  forward  without  check.  Religion  at 
times  called  literature  to  her  aid  in  order  to 
rally;  her  forces  for  conflict  with  science.  A 
specially  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in  reli- 
gious circles  by  the  Oxford  movement,  of 
which  John  Henry  Newman  (1801-90)  was  the 
diiei  hterary  leader,  to  stem  at  the  outset  the 
tide  of  the  scientific  advance.  Newman  was  a 
great  man  of  letters  whose  imaginative  powers 
were  combined  with  great  delicacy  of  style  in 
both  poetry  and  prose.  He  made  contributions 
of  lasting  value  to  the  hteraiure  of  the  century. 
But  his  reactionary  efforts  failed  to  restrain  the 
scientific  and  philosophic-  impulse  of  bis  era,  if 
they  did  not  by  their  open  dcfinance  of  scientific 
progress  consolidate  the  champions  of  free  sci- 
entific speculation,  and  accelerate  their  victori- 
ous march.  An  endeavor  to  effect,  on  more 
pacific  lines,  a  compromise  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  science  and  of  the  imaginative  sen- 
timent  of  religion  was  made  by  leaders  of  an- 
other school  of  thought  which  was  known  as  the 
Broad-Church.  That  school  of  thought  had  no 
greater  sympathy  with  Newman's  unbending 
conservatism  than  with  the  revolutionary  inde- 
pendence of  scientific  and  philosophic  inquiry. 
The  Broad-Church  leaders,  Frederick  D. 
Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley,  were  ready  and 
voluminoas  writers.  But  their  theological  or 
philosophic  position  was  logically  unsound,  and 
they  failed  permanently  to  affect  the  trend  of 
contemporary  thought,  which  finally  accepted 
the  scientific  sway  beyond  risk  of  rdapse. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  history,  of  all  depart- 
ments of  literature,  that  the  scientific  spirit 
most  resolutely  j>laitted  its  standard.  Workers 
in  history  grew  in  number  as  the  century  closed. 
But  oofy  one  Ei^lisb  historian  of  the  period  de- 
liberately persisted  in  the  literary  tradition, 
which  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  had  dignified. 
James  Anthony  Froude,  who  died  in  1894,  alone  . 
practised  history  as  a  branch  of  great  literature. 
In  his  historical  work  he  gave  free  play  to  a 
natural  gift  of  style  and  a  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque. He  treated  accuracy  of  detail  or  judi- 
cial impartiality  as  comparatively  of  small  ac- 
count. For  the  time  beuig,  Froude  is  the  last 
representative  of  the  great  literary  school  of 


If  was  in  the  middle  of  the  century  that  the 
scientific  spirit  invaded  the  province  of  history 
and  developed  a  new  view  of  its  aims.  Facts 
were  to  be  accumulated  and  arranged  so  as 
to  illustrate  and  eicplain  the  evolution  of  civil- 


ised jirogress.  The  scientific  method  of  historical 

inquiry  was  first  put  in  practise  by  Henry 
Thomas  Buckie  (1821-62),  whose  unfinished 
'History  of  Civilization'  excited  great  public 
interesL  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1857,  the 
second  and  last  in  1861. 

The  substantive  value  of  Buckle's  labors 
proved  less  than  he  or  his  admirers  anticipated. 
The  field  of  observation,  which  he  sou^t  to 
survey,  proved  too  wide  for  any  one  man's 
capaciQ'.  His  method  depended  for  its  success 
on  mastery  of  minute  detail  touching  every  de- 
partment of  human  endeavor.  The  quest  of 
omniscience  proved  fatal.  Many  of  the  general- 
iaations,  in  which  Buckle's  scheme  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge,  were  either  disputable  or 
were  confuted  by  more  specialixed  research.  But 
though  Buckle's  historical  work  failed  long  to 
sustain  its  authority,  its  infiuence  was  perma- 
DcnL  It  encouraged  the  application  of  scientific 
method  to  historical  investigation.  It  raised  the 
standard  of  historical  accuracy.  It  promoted 
specialized  research.  It  encouraged  concentra- 
tion of  industry  in  narrow  fields  of  historical 
inquiry. 

Six  men,  Seeley  (1834-95).  Lecky  (1838- 
1903),  Freeman  (1823-92),  Stubbs  (1825-1901), 
Creighton  (1843-1901),  and  Gardiner  (1829- 
1902),  were  the  most  conspicuous  representa- 
tives of  the  tendency  to  pursue  in  history  the 
methods  of  scientific  accuracy.  The  order  in 
which  the  names  are  placed  here  indicates  the 

E regressive  ascendancy  of  specialization  in 
istoricat  research.  The  six  men's  modes  of 
work  differed  in  detail  among  themselves.  See- 
ley and  Led(y  sought  to  graft  a  broad  phil- 
osophic tone  on  their  historical  investigations. 
Freeman,  Stubbs,  Creighton  and  Gardiner  rarely 
suffered  their  minds  to  stray  from  their  en- 
deavors to  accumulate  and  to  test  the_  facts 
which  illustrated  the  evolution  of  politics  or 
political  institutions.  As  a  conseq^uence  the 
writings  of  Seelep'  and  Lecky  assimilated  a 
finer  literary  spirit  than  those  of  their  asso- 
ciates. While  the  permanent  value  of  the 
scientific  treatment  of  histoiy  is  now  admitted, 
there  b  risk  of  repelling  students  by  too  severe 
a  presentation  of  the  results  of  research,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  new  method  stands  in, need  of 
a  greater  infusion  of  literary  art  before  Its 
credentials  will  be  accepted  universallv.  Gard- 
iner, the  latest  of  the  19th  century  historians 
to  pass  away  (d.  23  Feb,  1902),  labored  with 
rare  self-denial  within  a  narrow  range  of 
English  political  history,  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  the  17th  centuty.  He  made  small 
endeavor  to  cultivate  the  literary  graces. 

Another  indication  of  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific method  in  the  province  of  literature  is 
found  in  the  energy  which  has  of  late  years 
been  applied  to  textual  criticism  of  standard 
authors  and  to  the  publication  of  historic  docu- 
ments. The  British  government  has  undertaken 
die  issue  of  state  papers,  of  the  muniments  of 
great  families  and  of  official  records.  Private 
voluntary  societies  have  co-operated  in  such 
endeavors,  and  with  their  aid  local  ardueology 
has  especially  been  investigated  with  an  unex- 
ampled thorou^mess.     Other  private  literary 


and  numerous  pi 
ing  the  examples  set  by  the  presses  of  the 
great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
hSTe  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubUCt  "^ 
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curate  texts  of  the  great  liiciaiy  monuments 
of  the  country.  In  undertakings  like  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  and  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
CO-ordinale  and  codify  on  a  lar^e  scale  the 
hitherto  scattered  fruits  of  historical,  literary 
and  phtlolo^cal  research.  All  these  enter- 
prises are  tnbutes  to  the  ascendancy  of  scien- 
tific method.  They  bear  testimony  to  the  trend 
of  19th  century  thought  and  literature,  which 
shows  during  the  last  half,  decay  of  the 
purely  imaginative  impulse,  and  advance  of  the 
purely  scientific.  But  there  is  nothinK  in  the 
nature  of  the  present  situation  to  preclude  the 
revival  in  due  time  of  such  imaginative  energy, 
as  distinguished  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Scientific  and  imaginative  achievements  are 
complementary  fruits  of  the  intellect.  They 
need  not  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  future  is 
likely  to  bring  to  light  an  accommodation  of 
their  respective  pretensions  to  mastery  in  the 
realms  at  thought.  There  is  small  reason  why 
science  and  pure  liteisture  should  not  flourish 
in  perfect  development  side  1^  side. 
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45.  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  Over  a 
thousand  years  i^o  Alfred  the  Great  fou^t 
and  blockaded  the  Danes  with  his  fleet  of 
rowing  boats.  A  thonsand  years  later  fotmd 
Great  Britain  still  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  seas,  fighting  and  blockading  the  greatest 
military  and  the  second  strongest  naval  power 
on  earth.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  wooden 
oalleys  of  Alfred  to  the  huge,  steel  and  iron 
floating  fortresses  of  the  2(Kh  century.  Thro^h- 
out  all  their  innumerable  wars,  the  British 
people  have  never  had  the  truth  of  Tennyson's 
ringing  words  more  forcibly  brought  home  to 
them  that  "the  fleet  of  England  is  her  all- 
io^n,*  than  m  the  gigantic  struggle  diat  broke 


out  in  1914.  If  one  were  to  ask  the  question, 
■What  is  the  catut  of  the  British  Navy?* 
the  answer  could  be  given  in  one  word  — 
•geograjJw.*  The  lives  of  nations,  like  those 
of  individuals,  are  governed  rather  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  desi^.  The  ac- 
cident of  her  geographical  posiRon  dictated 
that  England  must  either  become  a  maritime 
power  of  the  first  rank  or  remain  the  appanage 
of  some  other  European  state.  There  could 
be  no  alternative  between  these  two  extremes 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  political  status  similar  to 
that  of  Holland  or  of  Belgium — an  independ- 
ent existence  on  sufferance  ■guaranteed'  by 
stronger  neighbors  and  liable  to  revocation. 
In  so  far  as  the  British  people  had  any  opinion 
on  the  matter,  it  .was  well  expressed  by  the 
poet  Thomson   in    1740: 
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In  56  B.C.  Cxsar  prepared  the  way  for  hit 
invasion  of  Britain  by  leading  an  expedition  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Loire,  where  he  destroyed 
a  great  fleet  massed  by  the  Veneti  to  oppose 
his  progress,  and  included  in  that  fleet  was 
a  British  contingent.  In  the  third  century  of 
our  era  the  Roman  emperor  Maximianus  sent 
General  Carausius  to  defend  the  coasts  of 
Britain  against  the  activities  of  Scandinavian 
pirates.  For  that  purpose  he  was  provided 
with  a  fleet  and  invested  with  the  title  of 
■Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain."  But 
Carausius  was  a  pirate  himself.  He  attacked 
the  sea-rovers,  appropriated  their  plunder,  and 
wound  up  by  appointing  himself  Emperor  of 
Britain.  His  imperial  status  was  acknowledged 
by  Rome  after  he  bad  defeated  the  Roman 
fleet  that  was  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  ruled 
the  country  well  for  seven  years  when  he  was 
murdered  in  293  a.d.  He  made  Britain  an  in- 
dependent state  and  inddentally  became  the 
'father  of  the  British  Navy.'  Some  ftOO  years 
later  ICing  Alfred  created  an  organiced  per- 
soimel  and  built  vessels  that  were  longer, 
hi^er  and  swifter  than  any  others.  The 
Saxon  king  Edgar  (958-975)  possessed  a  con- 
siderable naval  force  divided  into  three  squad- 
rons stationed  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Irish 
Channel  and  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  warships  of  that  time  differed  entirely 
from  merchantmen  in  type  of  construction,  but 
as  the  art  of  sailing  developed,  the  two  be- 
came interchangeable.  All  the  seas  then  tra*- 
ersed  being  infested  with  pirates,  tt  was  neces- 
satv  for  every  merchant  vessel  to  be  armed 
and  its  crews  trained  to  fight.  These  ships 
formed  a  vast  reserve  to  the  standing  navat 
forces.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  the  Cinaue  Ports  (q.v.)  on 
condition  that  they  agrcei)  to  provide  a  st>e- 
cilic  number  of  manned  and  armed  vessels  when- 
ever needed.  King  John  had  some  vessels  of 
his  own  in  addition  to  the  feudal  squadrons, 
but  it  took  many  years  before  a  real  national 
or  'Royal"  navy  was  created.  Henry  VTI, 
who  reigned  from  1485  to  1509,  founded  the 
national  dockyards  at  Portsmouth  and  Wool- 
wich and  also  built  the  first  "two-decker*  in 
the  British  fleet,  the  Henri  Grace  i  Ditn. 

A  court  jester  once  remarked  that  it  vu 
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better  for  »  country  to  be  ruled  \ij  a  queen 
than  by  a  lang;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  in- 
fluence of  voinen  would  prevail,  whereas  in 
the  former  the  aacendancy  of  men  was  sure 
to  make  itself  felL  Queea  Elitabeth  illus- 
trated this  maxim  in  a  way  never  conlempUted 
Iv  the  humorist,  for  it  was  in  her  reign  that 


English  navy  was  small  And  inefficient;  con- 
i-idered  apart  from  privacy  owned  ships  the 
Royal  Navy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted at  alL  En^and  was  not  then  *a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,*  hut  a  nation  of  fishermen. 
During  Plantagenet  times  England  was  no  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  hardly  even  a  maritime  state. 
Occasionally  we  find  Mediaeval  England  in  war^ 
tunes  possessing  a  caniiderable  fleet,  which  ml- 
waj'9  dwindled  away  again  when  peace  came, 
This  decay  of  the  navy  fiequcntly  recurred. 
Then,  when  a  new  war  broke  out,  the  govern- 
ment would  issue  a  general  ficense  to  EUl  mer- 
dtant  ships  to  act  as  privateers,  and  those  ships 
responded  by  becoming  pirates.  Henry  VIIl 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  Atlmiralty 
by  creating  the  "Navy  Office.'  His  na>7  at 
first  consisted  of  but  one  ship  —  the  Gnul 
Harry —  t.  gaudy  conception  that  resembled  a 
floating  circus.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a 
fleet  of  1Z500  tons  to  his  successor.  The  Span- 
ish navy,  however,  was  at  that  time  the  finest  in 
the  world,  for  it  owed  its  importance  to  the 
discoveries  in  America  and  was  kept  in  an  effi- 
cient state  in  order  to  guard  those  recently 
acquired    possessions    in    the   west.        Rehgion 


Spain  was  actoated  by  a  double  policy  —  to 
crush  iht  new-born  Protestantism  and  to  keep 
the  newly  discovered  cmtiiient  across  the  At- 
lantic for  Spain.  In  fact,  until  the  Reformation 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  practically  divided 
the  New  World  between  them.  'Never  since 
die  Norman  conquest  had  En^and  counted 
so  small  a  territory,  never  were  her  fortunes 
at  so  low  an  ebb  as  when,  hi  the  year  1558, 
the  last  of  the  Tudors  assumed  the  reins  of 
power.B  Elizabeth  found  able  assistants  In 
the  mariners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  whowere 
always  ready  for  adventure  and  sot  over  scru- 
pulous whether  that  spirit  was  satisfied  by 
voyages  of  legitimate  commerce  or  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  illegitimate  piracy.  But  whether 
genuine  traders  or  bold  buccaneers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  mariners  who  had 
no  rivals  in  seamanshtp.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  was  carried  out  in  the  spirit  and 
according  to  the  methods  of  those  times,  a 
terrific  energy  began  to  seiie  the  English  peojde. 
It  seenied  as  though  the  way  across  the  ocean 
had  suddenly  been  opened  in  alt  directions  to 
English  ships.  The  discovery  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies  had  opened  up  new  c4>portu- 
nities  for  exploration  and  trade.  Three  na- 
tions grasped  the  opportunity  —  first  Sp^n, 
then  Portugal,  then  Holland  r  England  came 
last.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  over  150  years' 
start  of  Great  Britain,  while  both  Holland 
and  France  were  well  in  advance  of  her.  But 
when  that  country  did  enter  the  lists,  it  was 
not  only  'Westward  Hoi'  that  the  British  fl^ 
was  oftrried  at  the  masthead.    British  ships'  at- 


tmpted  the  northeast  and  northwest  passaeea; 
they  sailed  the  Mediterranean  -^  where  En^sh 
&bips  had  not  been  seen  sfatce  the  Cnis«de& 
They  sailed  to  America  and  dtscovered  tbc 
coaata  and  creeks  o£  the  North;  they  sailed 
round  the  cape  to  India  and  China;  they  at- 
tacked the  Spaniard  wherever  they  found  him; 
they  plundei«d  his  towns  and  took  his  shipsi 
Commcrctat  enlenirise,  combined  with  a  Imre 
for  adventure  aad  the  driving  force  of  political 
occessit)!,  led  the  hardy  Kamen  of  Elizabeth 
to  (he  remotest  corners  of  the  world.  They 
cultivated  a  creed  they  called  the  'Idolatry 
of  Neptune.'*  Since  those  'spacious  d^s"  the 
British  navy  runs  like  a  continuous  thread 
through  ahoost  every  event  in  British  hislory; 
in  every  ^reat  crisis  it  appears  as  the  dominant 
and  decisive  factor.  These  early  voyages  gave 
the  Ea^sh  sailors  a  mastery  in  the  art  of 
navigation  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  thus 
forming  a  valuable  education  which  has  ever 
stood  their  country  in  good  stead. 

The  navy  of  Ellaabeth,  however,  was  only 
the  British  navy  in  infancy,  and  the  heroes 
themselves  were  not  far  removed  frOm  buc- 
caneers. Ralci^,  Drake,  Hawkins  and  tfaeir 
contemporaries  certainly  indulged  much  in 
piracy,  yet  in  the  minds  of  these  leaders  there 
was  also  something  beyond  the  mere  lust  of 
gold.  They  sincerely  bdieved  that,  if  the  Protr 
estant  states  were  to  live  and  prosper,  it  was 
imperative  to  destroy  the  overwhelming  dread 
of  the  Spanish  power.  The  Reformation  had 
cut  England  off  from  the  great  powers,  ana 
when  she  sought  for  a  share  in  the  world's 
commerce,  it  was  denied  her,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  ensued. 
Then  came  the  Annada,  the  great  naval  cxr 
pedition  that  was  to  strike  the  final  blow  at 
Protestantism.  This  formidable  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  over  ISO  vessels,  carrying  8,000  sailors, 
20,000  soldiers  and  3,160  cannons.  The  new* 
of  these  hostile  preparations  aroused  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  England.  H«r  navy,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  36  ships,  was  rapitUy  increased 
until  197  vessels  were  ready  for  sea.  Lord 
Howard  of  Eflingbam  was  placed  in  command; 
under  him  were  men  whose  names  were  al- 
ready famous  in  English  maritime  history-' 
Drake,  Hawkins,  FroUsher  and  others.  On  19 
July  1588  the  Spanish  Armada  entered  the 
ChanneL  After  nine  days'  fighting,  and  scat- 
tered by  the  storm,  the  crippled  remnant  of 
that  gigantic  fleet  was  struggling  to  reach  home. 
In  1599  was  bom  Robert  Blake,  the  man  from 
whose  career,  according  to  the  historian  Seeley, 
the  maritime  greatness  of  England  dates.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  I 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant srates  of  Europe,  but  his  efforts  failed 
Next  came  the  reign  of  Charles  I  with  Its 
rebellion  and  Gvil  war,  till  order  was  restored 
by  Cromwell,  who  paid  ^reat  attention  to 
strengthening  the  navy  during  his  protector- 
ship. Then  both  France  and  Spain  endeav- 
ored to  gain  the  assistance  of  England  in  their 
stru^le  with  each  other.  Cromwell  first 
oflered  to  support  Spain  on  certain  conditions, 
including  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies  and  religious  liberty  for  the  English 
living  under  Spanish  rule.  These  terms  were 
rejected,  and  Cromwell  offered  England's  al- 
liance to  France,  which  was  accepted.  Ag^ 
the  navy  came  into  play.    Besides  exercising  its 
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fighting  strength,  it  held  ihe  sea  routes  for  the 
free  passage  of  merchant  ships  and  troop 
transports.  French  and  English  troops  overran 
the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  Dunkirk  surrendered 
to  the  French  and  was  placed  in  English  hands; 
the  Spanish  fleets  were  destroyed  by  Blake; 
Admiral  Peni)  seiied  Jamaica,  and  Spain's  cam- 
mercial  monopoly  was  6nally  broken.  But  Eng- 
land's weight  had  been  thrown  on  the  side  of 
France,  then  a  growing  and  ambitious  power, 
destined  to  become  a  dangerous  rival  ana  Eng- 
land's bitter  foe. 

The  16th  century  may  he  regarded  as  Ei^- 
tand's  period  of  preparation  and  training  for 
her  navy;  in  the  17th  century  that  fighting  arm 
had  grown  to  such  importance  and  strength 
that  the  island  kingdom  was  already  a  world 
power  and  had  begun  colonization  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  and 
the  most  strenuous  opposition.  In  1731  the 
original  13  colonies  ot  British  North  Arnerica 
were  completed.  In  the  East,  the  English  East 
India  Company  had  established  trading  factories 
at  Sural,  Hoogljr  and  Madras  by  1739.  Char- 
les II  had  received  Bombay  from  Portugal 
in  1661  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
In    1690    Fort    William    was   established,    and 


three  centres  of  Briti^  trade  in  India,  and  it 
was  only  her  naval  power  that  enabled  Eng- 
land to  commnnicate  with  and  hold  these  ^ikmi 
possessions.  In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession (1702)  England  had  to  fear  a  coalition 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  that  their  fleets 
would  combine  against  British  commerce.  So 
the  Grand  Alliance  was  re-formed.  In  this 
war,  lasting  11  years,  England  look  Gibraltar. 
B>r  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht   (1713)   England  ac- 

Juired  from  France:  Newfoundland,  Nova 
-cotia,  and  Hudson's  Bay;  from  Spain:  Gib- 
raltar and  Minorca.  Four  years  later  we  find 
England,  France  and  Holland  forming  an  alli- 
ance directed  agaiust  Spain,  Philip  was  deter- 
mined to  re-establish  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  Spain  and  to  recover  her  lost  Itakan  pos- 
sessions. He  reconquered  Sardinia  and  sent  a 
fleet  to  attack  Sicily,  England  intervened  and 
sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  oppose  the  Span- 
iards. Although  there  was  no  declaration  of 
war  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  annihilated.  War  was  again 
Inevitable.  France  declared  war  on  Spain  a 
few  days  after  England  had  done  so,  10  Jan. 
1719,  The  French  and  Britid  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  Spanish  war  and  merchant 
ships,  and  in  11  months  Spain  sued  for  peace. 
Philip  V  of  Spain  next  formed  an  alliance 
with  Austria  against  France  and  England,  one 
of  the  objects  being  to  recover  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  This  led  to  a  counter- alliance  be- 
tween England,  France,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  Russia  joined  Spain  and 
Austria.  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  a  general  war  seemed  inevitable. 
For  two  years  Deace  and  war  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, when  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army  suddenly 
besieEcd  Gibraltar,  February  1727,  A  12 
months'  struggle  failed  to  recapture  the  rock, 
and  peace  was  again  restored. 

During  the  firsi  half  of  the  18th  century 
it  became  increasinglj;  evident  that  the  great 
Struggle  of  the  immediate  future  was  to  be  one 
between  England  and  the  Bonrbon  powers  of 
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iest  effort  was  yet  to 
_ .  .  .  wondered  at  that,  in 
Ihe  light  of  its  brilliant  achievements,  the  Brit- 
ish navy  had  become  the  darling  of  the  English 
people;  furthermore,  it  was  their  one  and  only 
bulwark  against  political  extinction.  The  entire 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  time 
was  hardly  more  than  that  of  New  York  City 
to-day,  and  it  was  frequently  difficult  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  men  and  boys  to  man  the 
fleet  The  so-called  *pre^s  gang*  '  was  insti- 
tuted to  pick  up  merchant  sailors,  Iddnap  suit- 
able recruits  and  to  arrest  deserters.  Major 
and  minor  poets  broke  out  into  songs  of  the 
sea,  such  as  'Hearts  of  Oak,'  'Britannia,  the 
Pride  of  the  Ocean,*  <Tom  Bowling,*  <Rule, 
Britannia,'  'The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  Eng- 
land,' 'Ye  Mariners  of  England,^  ete.  For 
good  or  ill,  England  was  now  committed  to 
a  world-wide  colonial  and  naval  policy;  if  her 
navy  failed  her,  she  was  lost  The  clouds  were 
darkening  on  the  international  horiion,  and 
Er^land  prepared  for  the  supreme  test.  In 
India  the  English  and  French  East  India  Com- 
panies were  preparing  to  ^it  for  control  of 
Indian  trade  and  pobtics;  in  America  a  con- 
test was  approaching  between  the  colonists  of 
New  France  (Canada)  and  those  of  New  Eng- 
land; there  was  rivalry  also  in  the  West  Indies, 
and-  both  Spain  and  France  were  determined 
to  exclude  England  from  the  trade  in  their 
American  possessions.  They  now  concluded  a 
secret  family  compact  by  which  they  hound 
themselves  to  destroy  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  New  World.  A  small,  insignificant  in- 
cident started  the  conflagration  in  1739,  It  was 
the  ear  of  a  Captain  Jenkins.  Since  1716  the 
English  had  been  permitted  to  send  an  annual 
ship  to  trade  with  Spanish  America.  Under 
cover  of  this  privilege  English  traders  had  en- 
^ged  in  extensive  smuggling  operations,  and 
m  conse<fuence  the  Spanish  officials  had  exer- 
cised their  rights  of  search  often  with  undue 
severity.  The  English  merchants  and  the 
Spanish  guarda-eottas  had  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  intermittent  hostilities,  when 
in  1738  Captain  Jenkins  appeared  in  Parliament 
and  told  bow  some  seven  years  previously  his 
ear — which  he  produced  —  had  been  torn  off 
bv  the  Spanish  naval  ofBcer  who  searched  his 
ship  (or  contraband.  After  a  long  controversy 
between  government  and  opposition,  war  was 
declared  on  Spain  30  Oct,  1739.  Admiral  Ver- 
non operated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Com- 
modore Anson  was  sent  round  Cape  Horn  to 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Pacific. 
In  consequence  of  Vernon's  lack  of  success  and 
Anson's  long  absence  —  over  four  years  —  the 
country  soon  ceased  to  take  any  interest  itt  the 
war  with  Spain,  British  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  defending  Maria  Theresa  ^fainst  the 


Anstrian  throne  in  1740.  when  a  host  of  pre- 
tenders —  Germans,  Italians  and  Spaniards  — 
sprang  up  to  dispute  her  rights.  France  sup- 
ported Spain  and  the  other  claimants,  there- 
fore England  sided  with  Maria  Theresa,  But 
the  war  was  not  confined  to  Europe.  England 
fought  against  the  French  in  Germany,  in 
North  America  and  in  India,  besides  canvinK 
on  a  continuous  naval  strun^e  against  tiotn 
France  and  Spain  over  all  tnie  seat  rontes  of 
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ifae  world.  The  war  luted  nine  jrears,  fol- 
lowed  by  eight  years  of  uneair  peace  in  Europe: 
But  the  conflict  between  France  and  Eliwliuid 
in  America  cootinued  without  a  break.  When 
the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  (1756)  Eng- 
land helped  Frederick  the  Great  with  money 
and  pursued  her  own  struggles  in  Canada  and 
India.  Hawkc  destroyed  the  French  fleet,  Wolfe 
stomied  Quebec,  Montreal  surrendered,  and 
the  whole  of  Canada  fell  into  English  hands. 
B^  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (.1763)  Enelaad  re- 
ceived Canada  and  Cape  Breton  Island,  certain 
West  Indian  islands  and  Florida.  By  this  time, 
also,  England's  supremacy  in  India  was  assured. 
Then  came  the  American  revolution,  and  France 
agreed  to  help  the  colouists.  England  found 
herself  at  war  a^in  v^th  her  old  enemy;  Spain 
and  Holland  jouied  France,  and  the  Northern 
powers  of  Europe  formed  a  leagn^  called  the 
Armed'  NeutraliQf,  which  was  intencled  to  ham- 
per England  in  her  naval  war.  Now  began  the 
terrific  strug^e  for  life.  Rodney  crushed  the 
French  fleet  m  the  West  Indies  and  Elliot  de- 
fended  Gibraltar  agabst  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  contest  lasted  six  years,  and 
wnen  peace  was  made,  in  1781,  France,  Spain 
and  Holland  were  crippled  and  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  England  emerged  stronger  than 
ever.  But  she  had  lost  a  large  part  of  North 
America. 

Eight  years  after  the  war  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out  Its  leaders  attempted  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  revolution  all  over  Europe  and 
especially  against  England  in  India  and  Ireland. 
France  declared  war  on  I  Feb.  1793.  In  de- 
fense of  the  Rc^alists,  Admiral  Lord  Hood  took 
possession  of  Toulon  harbor,  but  not  having 
enough  trooj)s  he  had  to  retreat  before  the 
young  Captain  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  On  1  June 
Lord  Howe  eng^ed  a  French  fleet.  In  a  few 
hours  the  Engrish  had  lost  1,200  men  and  11 
ships  crippled;  the  French  lost  12  ships  and 
7,000  men.  The  English  captured  nearly  all 
the  French  West  Indies,  and  Nelson  took  Cor- 
sica. Then  Holland  also  joined  France,  and 
England  took  Cape  Colony,  which  had  been 
Dutch  for  143  years.  The  next  year  Spain 
also  came  in  on  the  side  of  France,  and  Eng- 
land again  had  to  fight  for  her  life  in  all 
foreign  dockyards  preparations  were  being 
made  to  crush  Elngland.  A  French  expedition 
sailed  to  Ireland,  reached  Banlry  Bay,  and  then 
weivt  home  a^n.  In  1797  England  stood  alone, 
expecting  an  invasion  of  her  shores.  Sir  John 
Jervis  and  Commodore  Nelson  smashed  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Saint  Vincent ;  Admiral  Duncan 
crushed  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown  and 
Nelson  annihilated  Napoleon's  fleet  in  Aboukir 
Bay.  &icoura^ed  by  England's  brilliant  naval 
victories,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy  and  Germany 
renewed  their  struggles  to  free  themselves  from 
Napoleon's  domination.  England  supplied  them 
with  mone^.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Nelsun 
drove  the  French  out  of  Naples  and  the  Roman 
states;  in  fact,  the_  English  i^ag  floated  for  a 
time  over  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Europe  was 
ablaze  from  end  to  end;  cannon  thundered  in 
the  AtJantitL  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean; 
Turks  and  Britons  struggled  with  the  French 
in  Syria  and  Egypt.  After  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  Austria 
niide  peace  with  France  and  Great  Britain  was 
left  as  Napoleon's  sole  antagonist  At  the  be- 
Sinning   of    1801    England    was    at   war   with 


France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Deimiark.  The  most  important  naval  action  of 
die  war  was  Nelson's  battle  of.  Copenhagen. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Tsar  Paul  1  in  1801 
the  Armed  Neutrali^  broke   up  and  all   were 


from  France,  but  kept  Trinidad  and  Ceylon, 
captured  from  the  Dutch,  to  whom  the  Cape 
Colony  was  restored. 

For  three  years  there  was  peace,  which  time 
Napoleon  employed  in  making  gigantic  prepara- 
tions for  the  overthrow  of  E^^and.  In  May 
160S  he  declared  war,  and  the  final  contest  be- 
gan. Five  months  later  came  the  crushing  de- 
teat  off  Trafalgar,  where  Nelson,  England's 
greatest  admiru.  purchased  naval  supremacy 
with  his  life.  Tne  closing  scene  of  the  drama 
was  played  when  the  curtain  fell  at  Waterloo 
in  1815.  Only  21  years  before  France,  Spain 
and  Holland  all  possessed  powerful  navies;  in 
1815  these  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and 
those  of  Spain  and  Holland  have  never  been 
restored.  From  that  time  the  British  navy  has 
virtually  been  the  water  pohce  of  the  world;  it 
has  C3ttennituted  piracy  and  African  slave 
tra£Bic  and  maintained  what  is  called  the  'Pax 
Britannica»  of  the  seas.  Cradled  in  hardship 
and  300  years  of  stem  fighting  not  unmixed 
with  defeats,  that  navy  has  been  the  principal 
instrument  in  building  and  holding  together  die 
greatest  empire  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Kip> 
Ung  did  not  exaggerate  when  be  wrote. 

It  is  estimated  that  Great  Britain  has  spent 
approximately  $7,500,000,000  on  the  navy  during 
a  century  of  peace.  That  period  saw  enonsous 
changes  wrought  in  the  construction  of  fighting 
ships.  Though  naval  architecture  had  under- 
gone improvements  and  vessels  had  increased 
in  size,  there  had  been  no  great  alterations  M 
warship  design  between  Armada  days  and  the 
introduction  of  iron  shipbuilding.  The  first 
ironclad,  the  Warrior  (1860),  fired  a  shot  ontr 
two  pounds  heavier  than  those  of  the  biggest 
guns  against  the  Armada.  The  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas    (1637J    was   a  three-decker  of    126- 

Sms;  Nelson's  flagship  at  "Trafalgar  (162  years 
ter)  was  a  three-decker  of  100  guns.  Nelson's 
entire  fleet  of  27  vessels  cost  about  $7,500,000; 
nonevf  the  present  British  battleships  costs  less 
than  $11,250,000.  Steam  power  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  British  navy  in  1822,  when  the 
Comet,  a  wooden  paddle  steamer  of  238  tons 
was  buiVt  at  Deptford.  Government  officials  of 
those  days  were  strongly  opposed  to  both  the 
paddle  and  the  screw,  although  in  1849  thert 
were  30  screw  ships  and  70  paddle  vessels  in  the 
navy.  The  first  battleship  built  and  designed 
with  screw  propeller  was  the  80-gun  Agamfm- 
non  (1852).  The  introduction  of  armor-plating 
brought  an  immediate  revolution  in  naval  or£ 
nance.  By  1865  rifled  guns  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  smooth-bores  throughout  the 
fleet  From  this  period  dates  tl^  ever-rising 
competition  between  stronger  armor  and  more 
powerful  guns.  The  heaw  breech-loading  giui 
was  introduced  in  1881.  During  the  following 
25  years  naval  construction  underwent  still 
further  changes.  At  enormous  cost  the  Ad- 
miralty expcnmented  with  new  types  of  shins 
and  guns.   But  the  roost  extraordinary  umova- 
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tions  adt^ed  by  the  British  navy  dale  from  the 
appointment  in  1904  ot  Admiral  Sir  John  (noi» 
Lord)  FiBher  to  the  post  of  First  Sea  Lord. 
He  began  with  »  vigorous  reorgantiaiion  oi 
his  great  department,  changed  the  t>me-honor«d 
strategic  disposition  o{  the  fleet,  and  scrapped 
some  150  ships  which  he  considered  useless  or 
obsolete.  His  most  notable  achievement,  how- 
ever, was  the  introduction  of  the  firsl  "ail-big- 
Bun'  warship,  the  Dreadnought,  launched  on  10 
Feb.  1906,  For  centuries  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  naval  architects  to  equip  each  battleship  with 
guns  of  different  types  and  calibre.  In  1903  an 
Italian  naval  engineer,  the  late  General  Cuni' 
berti,  published  an  article  in  Jane's  'Fighting 
Ships'  in  which  he  referred  to  *an  ideal  British 
battteship"  carr>'ing  only  big  guns.  Fisher 
seized  on  the  idea,  and  the  Dreadnought,  bnilt 
in  record  time,  was  the  resttlt.  The  conse- 
(juences  were  of  tremendous  importance  in  Brit- 
ish naval  history.  The  appearance  of  that  ship 
at  one  stroke  made  the  greatest  battleship  ot 
any  country  entirely  obsolete;  and,  furthei^  _ 
more,  it  rendered  the  Kiel  Canal  useless  to  Ger- 
many even  if  that  country  also  built  vessels  of 
that  type.  It  is  stated  on  execellent  authority 
that  Fisher  long  foresaw  the  coming  struggle 
and  that  he  also  prognosticated  the  yar  1914 
as  the  year  when  Gennany  would  be  prepared 
to  challenge  Great  Britain's  navy.  He  calcu- 
lated it  would  t^e  Germany  till  then  to  widen 
the  canal,  an  undertaking  that  was  actually  ccm- 
pleted  in  1914,  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out, 
at  a  cost  of  ^5,000,000,  There  could  be  no  an- 
swer to  the  Dreadnought  excepta  vessel  of  sim- 
ilar type,  and  the  creator  of  the  German  navy. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  had  to  begin  his  work  over 
again. 

Adminlstratioii, — The  contnd  of  the  navy 
is  vested  in  the  Admiralty,  composed  of  a  first 
lord,  six  lords  commissioners  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  present  organization  dates  from 
1912.  The  first  lord,  who  is  invariably  a  civilian 
and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  ParUa- 
menl,  represents  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  legislature.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  business 
relating  to  the  navy,  political  and  board  ques- 
tions, promotions  and  removals,  appointment  of 
admirals  and  commandingoflficers,  etc.  The  at- 
tached salary  is  $25,000.  The  First  Sea  Lord  is 
an  active,  experienced  admiral  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  making  preparations  for  war;  h'c  ad- 
vises on  all  large  questions  of  naval  policy.  His 
salary,  like  that  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
lords,  is  $7,500.  The  Second  Sea  Lord  attends 
to  the  manning  and  training  of  the  fleet,  de- 
tails of  complements  of  ships  and  establish- 
ments, barracks,  education,  coastguards,  re- 
serves, hospitals  and  discipline.  The  Third  Sea 
lord  is  responsible  tor  machinery,  armor,  guns, 
aeroplanes,  airships,  dockyards,  construction, 
etc.  The  Fourth  Sea  Lord  deals  with  tran.!*- 
port  services,  including  hired  auxiliary  vessels 
other  than  armed  cruisers ;  coaling,  victiialirg, 

Eayments,  allowances,  pensions,  etc.  TTie  Civil 
,ord,  who  is  not  a  naval  man.  controls  works, 
buildings,  purchases  of  land,  dock  police,  etc. 
There  is  further  an  additional  sea  lord,  whose 
dnfi's  are  chiefly  connected  with  contracts  for 
machinery,  salvage,  disposal  of  obsolete  ships, 
etc.  The  parliamentary  and  financial  secretary 
deals  with  all  matters  of  finance,  estimates,  ex- 
penditure, accounts,  purchase  of  ships,  stores, 


and  payment  for  hire  of  Mixiliary  veucls.  The 
permanent  secretary  controls  the  general  office 
organization  of  the  verions  departments  and 
conducts  correspondence  with  forei^  naval  at- 
taches. The  Committee  of  Impenal  Defence 
consider  questions  of  imperial  defence  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  navy,  army,  India  and  the 


tributions  to  the  navy,  and  the  Federated  Malay 
Stales  also  provided  the  cost  of  a  battleship. 

Naval  Policy, —  There  has  been  consider- 
ate discussion  in  recent  years  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  use  of  the  navy  in  time  of  war.  One 
side  contended  that  the  main  strength  of  the 
navy  should  be  cwicentrated  in  home  waters. 
The  so-called  "Blue  Water  School,'  on  the 
other  band,  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  fleet  to  be  there  where  a  possible  enemy's 
fleet  was  located,  whatever  part  of  the  world 
that  might  be.  Until  recent  years  Great  Britain 
maintained  strong  squadrons  on  the  China  sta- 
tion and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Agreement  enabled  Britain  to  with- 
draw her  fieet  from  the  former  position,  and 
the  Entente  Cordiale  with  France  from  the 
latter.  Since  1905  the  main  strength  of  the 
British  navy  has  been  concentrated  in  the  North 
Sea  and  in  the  Channel,  in  view  of  the  growing 
menace  ot  the  German  navy.  Subsequent  events 
have  proved  that  this  last  was  the  better  ar- 
rangement, for  it  enabled  the  navy  to  apply  an 
effective  fclockade  of  the  German  coasts  the  mo- 
ment war  was  declared.  As  has  happened  so 
frequently  during  its  long  history,  the  British 
navy  instantly  became  the  prcdominatit  factor 
in  tne  great  struggle.  The  gigantic  armies  of 
Germany,  Austria,  France  and  Russia,  number- 
ing a  possible  16,000,000  men,  hardly  aroused  so 
much  interest  and  speculation  in  tne  world  as 
did  the  150,000  men  who  then  formed  the  per- 
sonnel of  Britain's  fighting  fleet.  The  navy  was 
ready  to  meet  any  emergency.  Onlv  a  few 
days  before  the  outbreak  ot  war  the  Idng  had 
reviewed  his  fleet  —  or  at  least  halt  of  it.  That 
half  consisted  ot  some  260  vessels^  the  most 
powerful  fleet  ever  mustered  in  British  waters. 
TTte  day  before  England  declared  war  Mr. 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  informed  his  colleagues  of  the 
cabinet  that  "the  whole  sea  power  of  Britain 
was  in  readiness  tor  war.*  The  Home  Fleet 
was  'divided  into  three  units,  of  which  the  first 
was  arranged  into  four  battle  squadrons  includ- 
ing the  flagship  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
first  of  these  consisted  of  eight  battleships  — 
dreadnoughts    and    super- dread  noughts  - 


of 
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^  super-dreadnoughts,  each  carry- 
ing ten  13.5-inch  guns.  The  third  squadron  con- 
sisted of  eight  vessels  of  the  pre- dreadnought 
type,  armed  wlh  four  12-inch,  tour  9.2-inch 
and  ten  6-inch  guns.  The  fourth  sauadron  con- 
tained three  dreadnoughts  ot  ten  12-inch  guns 
each  and  one  pre-dreadn ought  with  tour  12- 
inch  and  ten  9.2-inch  guns.  A  battle  cruiser 
squadron  of  four  ships  was  attached  to  the 
first  fleet,  three  with  eight  13.S-inch  guns,  and 
one  with  eight  12-inch  guns ;  the  second  cruiser 
squadron  of  tour  armored  cruisers;  the  third 
cniiser  squadron  ot  tour  cruisers  of  the  Devon- 
shire class;  the  fourth  cruiser  squadron  of  tour 
vessels  of  the  Monmouth  class  and  one  lij^t 
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cruiser;  tfae  first  liKht  cruiser  SQiudron;  a 
■qnadron  of  six  gunboats  for  miiie  swcMiing; 
and  four  flotillas  of  destroyers  with  a  ffotilU 
cruiser  attached  to  each.  Befajnd  this  first  line 
of  defense  there  stoi>d  the  second  fleet  of  two 
battle  squadron^  one  of  eight  pre-di«adnou^ts 
and  one  of  six.  To  ttiese  were  attached 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cruiser  squadrons,  seven 
mine-la^rs,  four  patrol  flotillas  of  destroyers 
and  torpedo-boats  and  seven  sabmaiine  flotillss. 
Next*  behind  these  came  the  third  line,  con- 
sisting of  two  battle  squadrons  of  comparatively 
old  ^ips  and  six  cruiser  squadrons.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  formidable  amy  Great  Britain  had 
at  the  time,  in  the  Mediterrancaii,  three  battle 
cruisers,  four  armored  cruisers,  four  ordinary 
cruisers  and  a  flotilla  of  17  destroyers,  besides 
submarines  and  torpedo-boats,  in  the  Far  East 
there  were  one  battle  shift  two  cruisers  and 
four  smaller  vessds  in  the  East  India  squadron. 
On  the  China  station  there  were  one  battleship, 
two  armored  cruisers,  two  cruisers,  a  number 
of  ^^mboats,  eight  destroyers,  besides  sub- 
mannes  and  torpedo-boats.  The  New  Zealand 
division  contained  four  cruisers,  while  the  Aus- 
tralian fleet  consisted  of  one  battle  cruiser,  three 
cruisers,  three  destroyers  and  two  submarines. 
Various  cruisers  and  gunboats  were  stationed 
at  the  Cape,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  America ;  four  armored 
cruisers  and  one  ordinary  cruiser  patroled  the 
Western  Atlantic.  To  the  total  strenfcth  of 
Britain  must  be  added  two  Turkish  battleships 
at  the  time  bmlding  in  England,  which  were 
commandeered,  and  two  destroyers  purchased 
from  Chile.  The  following  figures  show  the 
princiffBl  classes  in  1914 ; 


The  following  table,  dating  to  1  Jan.  1914, 
was  issued  by  the  British  government  on  6 
March  1914  to  show  the  comparative  strength 
of  tfie  principal  naval  powers.  Battleships  and 
armored  cruisers  over  2D  years  old  are  omitted: 


During  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  the 
British  navy  had  tripled  its  personnel  and 
doubled  its  fighting  armament.  It  transported 
by  water  over  13.000.000  men,  2,000,000  horses 
and  mules,  25.000,000  tons  of  explosives,  51,- 
000,000  tons  of  oil  and  coal,  and  130,000,000  tons 
of  food  and  stores. 
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■Famous  Fighters  of  the  Fleet'  (London  1907)  ; 
Hannay,  D.,  'A  Short  History  of  the  Roral 
Navy  — 1217-1815'  (London  1898);  Hislam. 
P.  A.,  'The  Navy  of  To-day'  (New  York 
1914)  and  'The  Admiralty  of  the  Atlantic'; 
Hurd,  A.,  'The  British  Fleet  in  the  Great  War* 
(London  1918) ;  James,  W.,  'The  Naval  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain'  (6  vols.,  London  1886)i 
Jane's  'Fighting  Ships'  (annual)  ;  Jane,  F.  T^ 
'The  British  Battle  Fleet:  Its  Inception  and 
Growth  Throughout  the  Centuries'  (London 
1914) ;  Latymer,  Lord,  'The  Royal  Marines* 
(London  1915)  ;  Lau^ton,  T,  K.,  'Nelson  and 
his  Companions  in  Arms'  (New  York  1896) ' 
Laughton,  L.  G.  C,  'The  British  Navy  in  War> 
(London  1915);  Lean's  'Royal  Navy  Li3t> 
(London  quarterly)  ;  Lecky,  H.  S.,  'The  King's 
Ships'  (London  1913)  ;  Leyland,  J.,  'The  Royal 
Navy:  Its  Influence  in  English  History  and  in 
the  Growth  of  Elmpire*  (London  1914)  and 
'The  Achievement  of  the  British  Navy  m  die 
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World  War'  (New  York  1918);  Maddnder, 
H.  J.,  'Britain  and  the  British  Seas*  (London 
1902)  ;  the  four  foIlowinR  works  by  Admiral 
Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  arc  specially  valuable :  'The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  Histofy>  (1890)  ; 
'The  Influence  of- Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  Empire'  (Boston  1892) ;  'The 
Life  of  Nelson  the  Embodiment  of  British  Sea 
Power'  (1897)  and  'Types  of  Naval  Officers' 
(Boston  1901);  Mason,  F.  H.,  'The  Book  of 
British  Ships'  (London  1915);  Maxwell,  Sir 
H..  'A  Century  of  Empire  —  I80(>-1900'  (Lon- 
don 1909-12)  ;  Milford  Haven,  Marquis  of 
(formeriy  First  Sea  Lord),  'The  Royal  Navy' 
(pamphlet.  London  1918)  ;  Nicolas,  Sir  N.  H., 
'The  History  of  the  Royal  Navy'  (London 
1847),  incomplete,  ending  at  1422;  Oppenheim, 
M.,  'History  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Navy  to  1660'  (London  1896)  ;  Protheroe,  E, 
'The  British  Navy;  Its  Making  and  Its  Mean- 
ing' (London  1915)  ;  Rawson,  E.  K.,  'Twenty 
Famous  Naval  Battles'  (London  1900) ;  Rob- 
inson, Commander  C.  N.,  'The  Sea  Service' 
(London  1891)  and  'The  British  Fleet' 
ri894)  ■  'Royal  Navy  List'  (annual)  :  Schom- 
berg,  Capt.  I.,  'Naval  Chronology  from  the 
Time  of  the  Romans':  Seeley,  Sir  J.  R.,  'The 
Expansion  of  England'  (London  I8S3)  ;  Sil- 
btime,  P.  A.,  'The  Evolution  of  Sea  Power' 
(New  York  1912)   and  'Tha  Colonies  and  Im- 

grial  Defence* ;  Thursfield,  J.  R-,  'Naval  War- 
re'  (London  1913)  ;  Thursfield  and  Sir  G.  S. 
Oarke  (Lord  Sydenham),  'The  Navy  and  the 
Nation'  (London  1897)  ;  Times  'Book  of  the 
Navy'  (London  1914) ;  Wilkinson.  S.,  'War 
and  Policy*  (New  York  1900)  ;  Wilson,  H.  W., 
'Ironclads  in  Action' ;  Wood,  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Evelyn,  'Our  Fighting  Services  and  How 
They  Made  the  Empire'  (London  1916) ; 
Yonge,  C.  D.,  'The  History  of  the  British  Navy 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time* 
(London  1863). 

Henri  F.  Klms, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana, 
40.  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  The  Regn- 
lar  Army, —  The  British  army  is  in  many  re- 
spects like  the  British  Constitution.  It  has 
EQwn,  it  has  not  been  made.  No  single  idea 
s  dominated  its  history,  no  directing  mind 
has  prescribed  iis  form  or  defined  its  functions. 
But  while  the  forces,  which  formed  and  molded 
the  British  Constitution,  and  made  it  from 
time  to  time  the  reflex  of  the  prevailing  opbion 
of  the  British  people,  have  exercised  a  con- 
stant  pressure  —  a  pressure  which  has  never 
been  relaxed  —  the  forces  which  have  produced 
the  British  army  of  to-day  have  been  inter- 
mittent and  irregular.  Tlie  history  of  the 
British  army  is  a  long  record  of  vicissitudes  of 
public  favor  and  public  neglect.  To  a  nation 
ui  whose  long  history  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  Janus  have  rarely  been  dosed  for  a  decade, 
feach  new  war  has  come  as  a  surprise.  Every 
war,  whether  it  has  ended  in  victory  or  defeat, 
has  furnished  the  British  people  with  lessons 
which  they  have  vowed  to  learn  and  never  to 
forget,  and  which  they  have  invariably  tor- 
gollen  before  the  ink  has  dried  on  the  peace 
preliminaries.  Every  wrar  has  brought  with  it 
good  resolutions  born  of  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  every  peace  has  produced  the  apathy,  the 
neglect  and  the  self-confidence  which  are  the 
outcome  of  real  or  fancied  security. 

It  would  be  unjust,  and  untrue  to  historical 


leaching,  to  infer  from  these  facts  that  the 
British  are  an  unwarlike,  or,  in  all  their  pub- 
lic concerns,  an  improvident  people.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  is  composed  of 
warlike  races,  and  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 

Eblic  affairs  it  cannot  be  said  that  England 
s  beer  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  warlike  without  l>einR  a 
military  nation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tnat 
the  sdentific  evolution  of  a  consistent  military 
policy  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  noti  kept 
pace  with  other  branches  of  national  develop- 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.    An  insular 

Ksition  and  the  immense  protection  afforded 
a  powerful  navy  have  relieved  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  Islands  from  the  dangers 
which  ever  threaten  the  great  nations  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  whose  long  land  frontiers  ex- 
pose them  to  attack  by  an  ambitious  and  un- 
friendly neighbor.  For  nearly  300  years  the 
people  of  England  have  been  spared  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  war  on  their  own  soil  actually 
means.  While  from  Brest  to  Moscow,  from 
Bergen  to  Gibraltar,  every  part  of  Europe  has 
runx  to  the  tramp  of  hostile  soldiery,  and  has 
been  the  suSerins  witness  of  the  tragedy  of 
war,  the  dwellers  in  English  counties  cariy 
back  their  immemorial  tradition  of  undisturbea 
peace  to  the  day  when  Oliver  Cromwell  won 
the  last  great  battle  fought  on  English  soil  an 
the  field  of  Worcester, 

Once,  and  once  only  since  the  creation  of 
modern  firearms  did  the  people  of  England 
come  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  war.  In 
1645  Parliament  in  conflict  with  the  king  found 
itself  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  fii^ting,  or 
surrendering  to  an  implacable  enemy.  Follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  country,  the  House  of 
Commons  sought  at  first  to  meet  the  emergency 
by  the  aid  of  amateur  soldiers,  maintained  t^ 
voluntary  contribtitions.  But  the  logic  of  facts 
soon  convinced  diem  that  war  cannot  be  trifled 
with.  The  "New  Model*  Army  was  called  into 
existence  by  Act  of  Parliament,  funds  were 
provided  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commom, 
compulsory  service  was  imposed  when  volun- 
teermg  failed  to  produce  the  required  number 
of  men ;  and  the  recalcitrant  were  hanged. 
A  Regular  Army  was  called  into  existence,  and 
that  Regular  Army  almost  immediately  became 
a  'Standing  Army,*  It  is  from  the  days  of 
the  «New  Model*  that  the  history  of  the  Stand- 
ing Army  of  England  really  dates.  War  on 
English  soil  taunit  its  lessons  to  a  practical 
people.  To  the  Commonwealth  England  owes, 
not  only  the  establishment  of  her  standing 
army,  but  the  actual  groundwork  of  the  mili- 
tary it|stitutions  of  the  present  day.  One  of 
the  most  famous  regiments  of  the  British  army, 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  came  into  existence 
at  this  time-  and  the  very  establishment  of 
the  modem  British  cavalry  and  infantry  regi- 
ment is  practically  what  it  was  made  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  soldiers  of  his  day. 

In  1651  the  civil  war  ended  In  1658 
Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  a  military  coufi 
d'ltat  placed  Charles  11  on  the  throne.  Never 
since  that  day  has  a  British  Parliament  le^s- 
lated  for  the  army  with  a  knowledge  of  war 
bom  of  experience,  A  e;eneration  n'ew  up- 
which  had  forgotten  the  lessons  of  Marston 
Moor  and  Worcester.  The  _  reaction  was 
prompt,  and  its  effect  far  r 
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won  became  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  scarcdy 
a  necessary  evil.  The  soldier  soon  leamt  thst 
the  uttnost  he  could  expect  was  toleratioTi.  The 
accession  of  a  foreign  king  surrounded  by 
Dutch  guards  increased  that  antipathy  to  the 
amy,  which  for  the  next  two  centuries  marked 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  .In  1669  was 
|iassed  the  first  Mutiny  Act.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  act  was  to  confer  upon  the  sovereign 
the  right  to  punish  certain  raihtary  offences  not 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law ;  but  the  act 
contained  a  section  a[  a  tolallv  dilferent  par-, 
port.  The  words  which  have  become  famous 
TUn  as  follows  r  *The  raising  or  keeping  of  a 
ttanding  army  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  time  of  peace,  un- 
less it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law." 

The  law  as  passed  in  the  time  of  King 
WiUiam  III  is  to  this  day  s<demnl);  re-eoacted 
every  year  by  Parliament,  and  the  illegality  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army  is  palliated  by  a 
special  Act  of  Dispensation  for  one  year  only. 
This  annual  performance  has  become  a  mean- 
ingless anachronism.  The  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
no  longer  questioned  or  questionable,  and  the 
army  itself  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  instm- 
nent  of  a  sovereign,  and  has  become  the  ser- 

iC  of  the  nation.    But  the  original  ] 


the  act  and  its  renewal  by  many  succeeding 
Parliaments  is  typical  of  the  tone  and  tem^r 
of  the  Legislature  toward  an  institution  which 
i»  as  essential  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
state  as  Parliament  itself. 

The  result  of  this  want  of  sympathy  between 
Parliament  and  the  army  is  very  noticeable, 
The  favor  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  funds 
which  that  favor  can  alone  provide,  have  been 
available  diiring  periods  of  crisis  and  national 
danger:  They  have  been  grudfpngly  given  or 
witbJield  in  those  intervals  of  peace  which 
ou^t  also  to  he  intervals  of  preparation.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  an  absence  of  continu- 
ity, and  of  deliberate  adaption  of  means  to 
ends,    which   has   greatly  interfered  with   the 

g roper  development  of  the  military  power  of 
Ireat  Britain,  and  have  provided  her  with  mili- 
tary institutions  which  bear  upon  them  the  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  their  having  been  cre- 
ated at  baphacard,  altered  to  meet  political 
rather  than  military  exigencies,  and  adapted 
to  meet  a  single  emergency  rather  than  to  deal 
scientifically  with  the  work  of  a  world-wide 

Under  these  circumstances  the  services 
which  the  regular  army  of  Britain  has  ren- 
dered are  indeed  a  marveL  In  every  land  and 
under  eveiy  sky,  against  the  hi^ly  trained 
armies  of  Europe,  against  the  half  aisciplined 
hosts  of  Oriental  princes,  a^inst  savage  tribes, 
formidable  by  reason  of  their  fanaticism,  cour- 
age and  numbers,  the  regular  army  of  Britain 
has  fought  with  varying  fortunes  but  with  never 
failing  tenacity  ano  devotion.  There  is  no  soil 
which  does  not  cover  the  grave  of  the  British 
soldier.  Iti  the  broad  valley  of  the  Danube,  on 
the  plains  of  Belgium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
EUack  Sea,  in  the  passes  of  Spain,  among  the 
vineyards  of  France  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
■Redcoats"  have  fought  and  died  on  the  plains 
of  India,  under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  cities 
of  China;  on  the  heights  of  the  Saint  Law 
rense ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson ;  imder  Qk 


ramparts  of  New  Orleans ;  in  South  American 
cities;  before  the  stockades  of  the  Maori  in 
New  Zealand  and  in  innumerable  islands  in 
every  sea.  On  the  great  African  Continent, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  from  ibe 
Pyramids  to  Table  Mountain;  from  the  blazing 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  swamps  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Ni^er.  they  have  obeyed 
orders,  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  'the  safet]',. 
honor  and  welfare  of  their  Sovereitm  and  hts 
Dominions."  But  they  have  not  died  in  vain. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  tap  of  the  British  drum 
follows  the  rising  sun  round  the  world,  it  is 
true  also  that  the  planting  of  the  British  flag 
in  five  continents  is  largeb*  due  to  the  patient 
heroism  of  the  British  soldier.  Rarely  com- 
manded by  generals  of  exceptional  gemus;  al- 
most invariably  suffering  from  the  apathy  and 
neglect  of  Parliament  in  peace  time,  and  from 
the  faulty  administration  in  war  which  is  ^e 
certain  result  of  neglect  in  time  of  peace,  the 
British  soldier  by  dint  of  certain  great  qualities 
which  he  possesses  has  held  his  own.  To  the 
regimental  officers  and  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  credit  is  above  all  due.  They 
have  been,  and  Still  are,  the  trve  strength  of 
the  British  army. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  axmy  which  has 
suffered  and  accomplished  so  much?  In  its 
character  and  composition  it  is  as  unique  as  the 
circumstances  wbtdi  have  created  it.  There  may 
be  better  armies  than  the  British,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly worse  armies,  but  there  is  no  army 
like  it  It  shares  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States  the  peculiarity  of  being  recruited  b^  vol- 
untary enKstment  and  not  by  compulsion  in  an^ 
form.  It  has  a  further  peculiarity  which,  until 
recent  foreign  conquests  [Wanted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  China  Seas,  distinguished  it  even, 
from  the  army  of  the  United  SUtes.  Nearly 
half  of  the  Regular  Army  of  Britain  is  main- 
tained Ml  a  war  footing  in  time  of  peace,  is 
maintained  in  distant  lands,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries.  The 
population  of  India  is  over  315,000,000  and  the 
military  force  which  defends  the  great  Penin- 
sula and  keeps  the  peace  from  Quetta  to  Cape 
Camorin  amounts  to  239,730  all  told.  Of  these 
75,895  are  British  soldiers  enlisted  within  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  remainder  are  the  troops- 
of  the  Indian  army,  161,085  natives  commanded 
by  2,751  officers,  of  which  the  superior  officers 
are  British.  There  are  also  "Imperul  Service* 
troops  raised  by  native  states  and  held  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government;  they  number  abottt 
20.000,  including  a  strong  force  of  cavalry; 
36,000  reserves  of  the  native  army,  and  close 
on  40,000  white  volunteers,  besides  3,000  re- 
servists. 

South  Africa,  the  Mediterranean  fortresses 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  the  distant  Eastern 
Ports  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  make  fur- 
ther demands  upon  the  Regular  Army.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regimental  establishment  of  1913- 
14  (the  last  two  normal  years  before  the 
war)  33,128  British  regular  troops  were  serv- 
ing in  South  Africa  and  the  Colonies.  This 
number,  of  course,  does  not  include  Specially 
enlisted  Colonial  corps  and  native  troops  paid 
for  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  It  is  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  diis  great  force  abroad 
that  makes  the  British  army  essentially  a  vol- 
untary army.  Conscription  for  service  abroad 
in   time  of  peace  is  imposuble.     The  young 
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stridler  oinnot  endure  tlie  climate  of  India,  and 
a  youth  enlisted  at  18,  must  perforce  remain  for 
two  years  at  home  before  he  becomes  physically 
qnahlied  for  foreign  service.  This  fact  not  only 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  service  should  be 
voluntary,  but  that  it  should  be  loner  and  that 
it  should  Rrea.tly  exceed  the  limit  of  two  years 
which  is  the  term  now  accepted  in  the  principal 
conscript  armies  of  the  world. 

For  th; 
on  an  av(  „  . 
The  total  is  sometimes  exceeded ;  there 
rarely  any  difficulty  in  reaching  it  There  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  difhculty.  The 
old  prejudice  a^inst  military  service  due  to 
the  savage  conditions  of  the  soldier's  life,  his 
scantjr  pay,  his  squalid  surroundings,  lived  Ions 
and  diM  hard ;  indeed  it  is  not  altogether  dead 
yet  But  the  life,  pay  and  prospects  of  the 
British  soldier  at  the  present  day  are  such  as 
may  reasonably  attract  young  men  of  spirit  and 
ambition. 

When  the  soldier  receives  his  pay  every  need 
has  already  been  provided  for.  He  has  been 
clodied,  fed,  housed,  doctored  and  educated; 
his  general  health  has  been  looked  after,  his 
amusements  furnished.  If  he  chooses  to  re- 
main in  the  service  his  pay  increases  with  every 
step  in  rank;  and,  if  his  conduct  be  good,  he 
may  look  forward  with  certainty  to  retirement 
at  the  age  of  39  with  a  life  pension.  Not  all  the 
recruiii  who  enter  the  army  are  good,  nor  do 
they  all  become  useful  soldiers.  But  the  mifit 
are  soon  eliminated  and  the  quality  of  the 
special  branches,  the  Royal  Ejigineers,  the  Royal 
Ainillery.  'he  Cavalry  and  the  Guards  is  very 
hifi^.  A  British  regiment  retominji  from  India 
after  a  long  tour  of  service  in  that  country, 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  body  of  fighting 
nieti  of  equal  numb  rs  in  the  world. 

The  ordinary  period  of  color  service  in  the 
British  army  varies  from  six  to  nine  years,  but 
die  brigade  of  guards  are  enlisted  for  three 
years  with  the  colors,  the  men  having  the  right 
to  prolong  their  service  to  ei^ht  years.  Sol- 
diers are  generally  permitted,  if  their  conduct 
has  been  good,  to  extend  their  first  terra  of  serv- 
ice and  to  remain  with  the  colors  for  12,  and 
in  some  cases,  for  21  years.  In  addition  to  the 
men  with  the  colors  there  are  the  men  form- 
ing the  Army  Reserve.  The  Army  Reserve  is 
an  outcome  of  the  great  reform  accomplished 
by  Lord  Cardwell  in  1870.  That  distinguished 
War  Minister  was  the  first  to  divide  the  sol- 
diers' service  into  two  periods,  the  first  with 
the  colors,  the  second  in  the  reserve.  The 
period  of  service  is  six  years  The  reservist 
ts  liable  to  be  recalled  to  his  regiment  in  case 
of  war  or  national  emergency  only. 

The  recruits  for  the  Regular  Army  are 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  from  the  colonies. 

The  Territorial  Force.— The  British  Army 
formerly  comprised  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
■Auxiliary  Forces."  the  latter  including  the 
Militia,  the  Yeomanry  and  the  Volunteers, 
Since  1907  it  consists  of  the  "Regular  Army* 
and  the  "Territorial  Army."  The  term  •Regu- 
br  Army*  is  applied  to  tfie  regularly  embodied 
troops  and  the  army  reserve. 

The  •Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act* 
oE  1907  abolished  the  militia  as  such.  Of  the 
124  militia  battalions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
74  were  converted  into   reserve  battalions  of 


tine  regiments  (of  two  battalions  each), 
and  27  as  4th  battalions  to  the  same  number 
of  regiments.  The  Militia  Artilley  has  be- 
come, with  the  exception  of  certain  Irish  bat- 
talions, imits  of  reserve  field  artillery,  and  the 
militia  engineer  battalions  are  now  tamed  into 
reserve  siege  and  railway  companies. 

All  men  of  reserve  units,  wnether  originally 
militiamen  or  directly  recruited,  are  enlisted  at 
'special  reservists*  of  the  Regular  Army.  Tint 
is  to  say,  they  are  partially  trained  in  time  of 
peace  and  are  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Regular  Army  in  time  of  war,  if  retiuired.  The 
period  of  initial,  or  recruit,  training  is  six 
months  for  all  arms,  followed  by  an  annual 
training  of  fifteen  days,  with  the  addition  of 
six  days'  musketry  for  the  infantiy.  The  3d 
battalions  also  do  the  work  of  regunental  de- 

Kts,  which  have  been  abolished.  They  are,  tn 
:t,  training  battalions,  supplying  material  to 
the  battalions  of  the  first  tine  both  in  peace  and 
war.  The  27  fourth  or  'extra*  battalions  are 
available  for  service  abroad,  in  event  of  war, 
as  entire  units.  The  regular  field  artilley  is 
also  provided  with  training  units,  one  group  or 
•brigade"  of  three  batteries  for  each  of  the  six 
field  divisions.  These  units  train  the  special 
reservists  for  the  artilleiy,  and  are  to  suppljr 
the  ammunition  ccdtunns  on  mobtliiation.  Four- 
teen reserve  cavalry  regiments  were  also 
formed. 

The  Yeomanry,  styled  since  1901  •Imperial 
Yeomanry,*  and  the  volunteers,  have  changed 
their  status.  They  now  form  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  territorial  army,  which  also 
comprises  a  proportionate  strength  of  artillery 
(newly  created)  including  hone  and  field  bat- 

The  Territorial  Army  is  intended  for  home 
defense,  thou^  over  20,000  officers  and  men 
accepted  liabihty  for  service  abroad  in  time  of 
war.  Men  joining  the  territorial  forces  are 
attested  and  enlisted  instead  of  simt)ly  enrolled 
The  age  for  enlistment  is  from  17  to  35  and 
the  period  of  engagement  four  years,  with  the 
option  of  re-engagement  for  further  periods, 
not  exceeding  four  years,  in  each  case,  up  to 
the  age  of  4a 

Discharge  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  by 
giving  three  months'  notice  and  paying  $25,  but 
both  notice  and  payment  may  be  dispensed  with 
in  special  cases  Training  is  on  'Volimteer 
lines,"  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  period  of  con- 
tinuous training  for  recruits,  as  in  all  other 
national  militias,  and  the  annual  training  is  15 
days  in  camp  as  a  maximum  and  ei^t  as  a  min- 
imum. Other  drills  and  rifle  practise  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  men's  own  time.  Absence  from 
training,  or  failure  to  complete  the  necessary 
number  of  drills,  renders  the  territorial  soldier 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $25  or  less,  according  to  cir^ 


The  territorial  army  consits  of  36  regiments 
af  Yeomanry,  14  horse  artillery  batteries,  57 
•brigades*  of  field  artillery,  14  heavy  batteries, 
89  companies  of  garrison  artillery,  103  com- 
panies of  engineers,  a  railway  battalion,  194 
battalions  of  infantry,  15  enlist  battalions,  with 
departmental  troops,  medical  and  other  sub- 
sidiary services.  The  officers,  except  the  divi- 
sional fcenerals  and  some  of  the  brigattiers  and 
staff  officen,  are  non-professional.  A  sdteme 
for  the  provision  of  t^ctrs  by  means  of  oflS- 
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cers  (volUDlMT)  tnintng  corps  bat  been  insti- 
tute<l.  These  traininz  corps  are  merely  the  pre- 
existing Volunteer  Corps  at  the  Universities 
(senior  division)  and  the  similar  school  cadets 
(junior  division). 

All  ranks  of  the  territorial  forces  receive 
pay  when  called  out,  at  the  same  rates  as  Jn 
the  Regular  Army.  A  reserve  for  the  terri- 
torial army  has  been  approved.  It  is  open  to 
all  who  have  served  in  the  territorial  army  or 
in  the  old  volmteers  for  four  years,  ui)  to  the 
age  of  40. 

The  general  officers  of  commands  are  n- 
sponsible  to  the  Army  Cotmdl  for  the  train- 
inR  of  all  the  troops  in  their  command^  but  the 
awninistration  of  the  territorial  army  is  veited 
in  the  Coimty  Associations,  which  stand  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  territorial  forces  as 
the  War  OfBce  does  to  the  Reguiar  Anny. 
That  is  to  say,  they  undertake  the  raising, 
equipment  and  autintenance  of  the  force.  They 
are  also  charged  with  the  care  of  reservists 
and  (fiscfaarg^  soldiers.  Each  Countv  Asso- 
ciation has  its  own  budget,  the  funos  being 
provided  by  the  War  Office  on  regularly  pr»> 
pared  estimatea,  based  on  previous  expendi- 
ture under  the  various  approved  heads.  On 
mobilization,  the  units  which  are  to  take  the 
field  (called  the  field>army  or  'expeditionAiy 
force^),  comprising  about  four-fifths  of  the 
r^ular  force  at  hc«ne,  are  brou^t  Up  to  full 
war  strength  by  the  incorporation  of  the  re- 
serves. At  the  same  time  the  special  reservists 
are  called  up  and  fill  the  3d  and  4th  battalions 
of  infantry  regiments  and  Other  reserve  units. 
A  small  proportion  of  these  men  at  once  join 
tbe  field  army  for  service  with  the  amnunitioB 
columns,  etc.  The  remainder  will  be  available, 
after  further  training,  to  supply  losses  in  the 
field.  The  territorial  army,  also,  is  to  be  em- 
bodied whenever  mobilization  takes  place,  and  is 
then  to  undergo  a  training  of  six  months,  after 
which  it  is  supposed  that  ihe  force  will  be  ready 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  event  of  an  invasion. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  for  tbe  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  British  army,  the  necessity 
for  creating  a  secondary  reserve  (answering 
to  tbe  Ersat^  or  supplementary  reserve  of  con- 
tinental armies,  to  make  good  the  waste  of 
war),  has  been  recognized.  The  formation  of 
an  organized  territorial  army  was  also  a  great 
step  in  advance.  The  territorial  army  is  con- 
fined to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Bibliocraphy. —  The  literature  dealing  with 
the^  British  army  in  all  its  aspects  is  very  vol- 
tmiinous.  The  following  works  which  bear 
upon  and  illustrate  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. Fortescue,  'A  History  of  the  British 
Army  (London)  ;  Scott,  'The  British  Army, 
its  Origin.  Progress  and  Equipment'  (Lon- 
don) ;  May,  'Im;>erial  Defence'  (London)  ; 
Ross,  'Representative  Government  and  War' ; 
Wilkinson.  'The  Br^n  of  the  Army'  (Edin- 
btirgh) ;  Amold-Forster,  'The  Army  in  1906* 
(London! ;  Baker,  'The  Territorial  Force' 
(London) ;  Gwynne,  'The  Army  on  Itself* 
(London)  ;  'The  Journal  of  Royal  United  Serv- 
ice Institution'  (London). 

OfEclMl  Publicationa. —  'The  Arrmr  Annual 
Act' ;  'The  Army  Estimates'  (annual) ; 
'Amiy  Orders';  '(jeneral  Annual  Return  of 
the  British  Army';  'Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
spector   of    Recruiting' ;    'King's    Regulations 


and  Orders  for  tbe  Am^' ;  'The  Ullitia  and 
Yeomanry  Act* ;  'Regulations  for  the  Militia'  j 
'The  Reserve  Forces  Act' ;  'The  Reserve  Force 
and  Militia  Act';  'Regulations- for  the  Volun- 
teer Force*  (1904)  ;  'Report  of  the  War  Offices 
Reconstruction  Committee'  (1905) ;  'Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South 
Africa'  (The  Elgin  Commission). 

H.  O.  Abnold-Fokbteb, 
Formtrly  Secnlary  to  the  Admiraily  and  Set* 
retary  of  State  for  War;  Author  of  'Tht 
CitiMtn  Rtader,'    *A   History   of   Bnglemd,'* 
'Im  «  Comung  Towtr,'  '■Our  Home  Arihy,> 
etc. 
[Note.— Since  tbe  foregoing  article  was  writ- 
ten its  distinguished  auAor  has  passed  away 
and  the  British  army  has  undergone  such  re^ 
oluticHiar?    changes     (1914-17)    as    no    former 
War    Minister     could    ever    have    imagind 
Shortly   after    the   outbreak   of    the   European 
War  tJie  government  suspended  publication  of 
official  details  of  the  army  beyond  lists  of  of&- 
c'ers'  promotions   and   casualties.     Wjthjn   tlie 
first  two  years  of  the  war  Great  Britain  had 
adopted  a  system  of   conscription  and  raised 
an   army   of   4.000,000   men,   trained   and   fully 
equipped.    This  great  task  was  accomplished  1^ 
the  organizing  genius  of  Lord  Kitchener  (.q-V-X 
On  10  Oct  1916  its  strength  was  given  as  over 
5,Clixi,000. 

The  British  array  is  administered  by  aO' 
Army  Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  six  departmental  heads  of  the  War 
Office:  (1)  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff, 
who  is  responsible  for  drawing  up  plans  or 
attack  and  defense,  for  military  training,  intel- 
ligence work,  and  the  higher  trainine  of  offi- 
cers; (2)  tbe  Adjutant- Gene ralj  who  deals  widi 
recruiting,  internal  economy,  discipline  and  the 
medical  service ;  (3)  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, who  is  responsible  for  equipment,  trans- 
port, supply  and  remounts ;  (4)  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  who  is  responsible 
for  armament  and  works;  (5)  the  Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary  of  State,  who  represents 


keeps  the  Army  Council  informed  as  to  general 
conditions,  state  of  efficiency,  etc.,  of  all 
branches  of  the  arm^y.  The  British  army  has 
no  commander-in-chief:  that  office  was  abol-^ 
ished  in  1904.  Lord  Roberts  (q.v.)  was  the 
last  incumbent.  A  new  official  —  the  Itispector- 
General  of  the  Forces  — was  then  created.  The 
Army  Coundl  administers,  but  does  not  c 


of  each:  (1)  Aldershot;  (2)  Southern;  (3) 
Eastern:  (4)  Irish;  (SI  Scottish;  (6)  North- 
em;  (7)  Western,  London  forms  an  inde- 
Dcndent  district  under  a  separate  commander. 
There  is  also  a  commander-in-chief  in  India; 
in  Egypt  (the  Sirdar),  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Malta,  Cyjirus  and  (^brattar).  Th3 
self-governing  dominions  provide  their  own 
troops  and  commanders.  In  the  Crown 
Cx>lonies  and  Protectorates  the  commissioner  or 
governor  is   coramander-in-chief   of   die  local 

Parliament  sanctioned  an  increase  of  2.O0O.-' 
000  men  between  August  and  November,  1914; 
recruits  poured  in  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per 
week,  and  bv  1916  the  numbers  had  reached 
close  on  4,000,000.    On  24  M^  1916. a  MiliUryi 
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Service  Bill  was  brou^t  into  operatiDii  arovid' 
■HK  for  compulsory  military  service  of  all  men, 
married  aod  unmarried,  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  41.  A  "Ministry  of  Munitions*  was  es- 
tablished 5  June  1SU5  to  take  over  and  control 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material. 
By  1  Ma^r  in  the  following  year  there  were 
3,493  munition  factories  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
Geor^  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  the  first  head  of  the  new  departnient. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  nearly 
8,000,000  men  had  been  inducted  into  the  army, 
while  munitions  and  stores  were  produced  by 
94  national  arsenals  and  over  5,000  government 
controlled  factories,  employing  over  2,000,000 
men  and  nearly  as  many  women.] 

47.  BRITISH  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
EUROPE.  For  about  five  centuries  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  from  the 
5di  up  to  the  opening  of  the  lltb  century, 
there  was  one  absorbing  issue  before  Europe. 
That  issue  was  whether  European  civilisation 
was  to  continue  to  exist  or  not.  During  that 
time  the  Moslems  on  the  south,  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  Goths  and  Norwegians  from  the 
Cattcgat,  and  eastward  the  Slavs  and  Hun- 
nrians  swarmed  round  the  dissolving  limbs  of 
Christendom,  so  that  Christendom  bade  fair 
to  disappear.  As  Baronius  said,  "it  was  as  if 
'Christ  slept  in  the  vessel  that  bore  mankind.* 
The  10th  century  brought  Europe  nearest  to 
destruction.  But  about  the  year  1000  an  almost 
magical  change  began  to  operate.  Invasion 
ceased.  Europe  was  saved.  Since  that  time 
external  barbarism  has  often  threatened,  but 
never  with  overwhelming  force. 

The  next  epoch  of  Europe  has  lasted  from 
the  llth  century  up  to  our  own  day  and  is  not 
yet  concluded.  Europeans  are  busy  finding  a 
solution  for  a  problem  which  has  haunted  them 
for  eight  centuries.  That  problem  is  the  re- 
organization of  Europe  after  its  almost  com- 


ing &irope  have  presented  themselves.  _  The 
first  was  to  amalgamate  this  small  continent 
under  one  supreme  authority,  and  to  do  what 
the  statesmen  of  China  and  of  America  have 
achieved  so  admirably  for  China  and  the 
United  States.  Great  prestige  has  attached  to 
that  solution  because  Uie  Romans  had  carried 
it  out  to  a  large  extent  already  with  fair 
political  results.  But  the  solution  has  derived 
Its  fundamental  authority  from  the  tact  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  reasonableness  and 
utility  in  the  idea  of  having  one  sovereignty 
to  control  the  peninsula  which  Europe  is. 

The  chief  exponents  of  this  great  idea  can 
easily  be  named.  First,  there  was  the  mediz- 
val  Papacy  which,  springing  up  in  the  llth 
century,  claimed  universal  sovereignty  as  a  right 
As  PoiK  Gregory  VIT  said  at  that  date,  the 
Papacy  is  the  Master  of  Emperors.  Then  Jn  the 
13th  century,  when  the  medieval  Papacy  had 
fallen,  the  French  monarchy  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt, Mathew  Pavis,  Peter  Dubois  and  Jan- 
dun  all  ajfreed  that  France  was  the  new  claim- 
ant to  universal  power.  Later  Pope  Urban,  in 
1^.  pointed  out  that  'France  desires  the  uni- 
versal  monarchy  of  the  world,' 

The  next  successor  in  the  field  was  the 
House  of  Hapshurg.    That  family  foii^t  for 


this  idea  during  two  centuries,  from  the  middle 
of  the  l5th  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
"Austria's  mission  is  to  nile  the  world,"  was 
their  motto,  and  their  greatest  prince  was 
Charles  V.  They  came  in  course  of  time  to 
rule  both  at  Vienna  and  at  Madrid.  The  two 
branches  of  the  house  were  intertwined  to- 
gether. Together  they  fell.  The  decline  of  the 
German  branch  was  r^stered  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  and  that  of  the  Spanish 
brancn  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  l659. 

The  next  power  which  strove  to  raise  from 
the  ground  the  broken  sceptre  of  the  Cssars  was 
France  a(^in,  under  Louis  XIV.  Louis  inaugu- 
rated their  policy  in  1661.  This  dream  of 
French  supremacy  in  Europe  was  consistently 
pursued  t^  France  up  to  1815.  Its  consum- 
mate exponent  was  Napoleon,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  Caesars.  In  the  summer  of 
1808  he  attained  the  nearest  to  his  ambition 
when  he  told  Talleyrand  that  he  was  now 
"master  of  Europe,* 

After  Napoleon  had  fallen  in  1815,  Russia 
succeeded  to  his  aspirations.  In  1812  she  lud 
extinguished  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Russian  snow.  The  last  two  centuries  bad  been 
a  route  march  for  her,  east  as  well-  as  west, 
south  as  well  as  north.  Her  day  had  come,  she 
thought,  but  the  Crimean  War  showed  her  to 
be  not  so  strong  as  she  imafpned,  and  since  that 
date,  Germany,  under  Pnnce  Bismarck  and 
later  vmder  William  TI,  has  arisen  to  dispute 
the  title. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  constantly  renewed 
ambitions  to  grip  the  stqircmacy  of  Europe,  all 
aspirants  to  supreme  dominion  have  failed.  No 
one  has  been  strong  cnou;^  to  reconstitute  the 
empire  of  Rome.  What  force  has  thwarted  this 
consummation^  It  is  the  force  of  nationality. 
The  issue  before  Europe  has  been  the  issue  be- 
tween despotism  and  freedom.  Freedom  has 
won.  Europe  has  chosen  to  organize  hersdf 
into  a  number  of  mutually  independent  nations, 
some  20  in  number,  rather  than  to  place  herself 
in  subjection  to  one  supreme  authority,  whedier 
of  Pope  or  of  Emperor, 

The  definite  appearance  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  '  therefore  of  nations,  may  be 
dated  from  the  13th  century.  At  that  time 
a  whole  cluster  of  young  nations  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  Some  were  powerful,  such  as 
France,  or  insignificant,  such  as  Austria;  some 
monarchial.  such  as  Castile,  or  republican,  such 
as  Florence ;  some  Slavonic,  such  as  Poland,  or 
Romance,  such  as  Aragon;  or  Teutonic,  such  as 
Holland ;  some  dying  like  the  Arelate,  or  full  of 
the  germs  of  progress,  like  Brandenburg,  or 
precarious,  like  Hungaiy.  What  a  bewildering 
scene  I  What  an  inextricable  task  to  follow  the 
dance  of  these  atoms  for  seven  centuries  up  to 
the  present  day,  as  the:^  coalesce  and  disperse 
and  again  amalgamate  into  the  nations  which 
we  know  so  well! 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  quite  plain 
what  the  main  history  of  European  politics 
really  is.  It  consists  of  a  conflict  between  two 
theories  of  government  embodied  in  men's  pas- 
sions. One  theory  proclaims  the  advantage  of 
unity  under  one  authority.  The  other  theory 
announces  the  goodliness  of  nationality  of  free- 
dom of  a  Europe  split  into  many  independent 
sovereignties.  Since  the  llth  century  Europe 
has  been  rent  by  this  questioiL    Wars  innumcra- 
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blc  have  been  fougfat  over  it  Sotb  baa  bem 
the  fearful  legacy  of  ambition  left  by  the 
CKSars  to  the  barbarians. 

Havii^  now  indicated  the  nature  of  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,  let  us  turn  to  England,  this 
minute  speck  of  an  islet  off  the  European  coast. 
What  has  been  her  policy  as  regards  this  con- 
tinent? Japan,  an  island  similariy  situated,  has 
enjoyed  an  easy  time,  because  China,  on  the 
coast  opposite,  has  been  the  most  peaceable 
neighbor  in  the  world.  But  England  has  al- 
ways been  faced  W  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbors.  Great  Britain  bad  imperatively  to 
determine  whether  she  should  side  with  autoc- 
racy, as  i^presented  by  the  Pope,  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  by  Louis  XIV,  Kapoleon,  the 
Tsar  Nicholas,  Bismarck  and  William  II;  or 
whether  she  should  side  with  the  force  of  free- 
dom ever  ready  to  resist  these  powers.  It  has 
been  somewhat  a  hard  choice.  England  has 
often  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  and  take  no  part: 
has  sometimes  taken  the  side  of  power  and 
authority,  as  James  I  did  in  siding  with  Spain, 
or  as  Charles  II  did  in  -  siding  with  France. 
But,  on  the  whole,  since  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror  England  has  sided  with  freedom. 
For  the  liberties  of  Europe  ever  coincide  with 
the  interests  of  England.  Hence  it  was  that 
Great  Britain  opposed  the  Papacy,  and  Spain, 
and  Louis  XIV,  and  Napoleon  and  the  Kaiser. 
For  this  reason  Great  Britain  defended  the 
integrity  of  Turkey  in  1854  and  1878.  To 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  a  con- 
ception deeply  rooted  in  British  foreign  policy. 
It  was  as  familiar  to  Henry  VIII  and  Wolsey 
as  to  the  British  government  in  August  1914. 
It  is  for  this  reason  in  part  that  Britain  has 
ever  been  the  champion  of  small  states,  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland,  each  of  which  is  a  bar  against 
autocrap'  and  a  pledge  of  European  freedom. 
Hence  ^glish  'perfidiousness,^  that  is  aptitude 
ever  to  abandon  the  company  of  a  too  dominant 
star.  Hence  the  profound  and  fundamental  in- 
difference to  European  politics,  so  long  as  no 
power  is  visibly  in  the  ascendant  across  the 
Channel  Hence,  too,_  the  predominant  part 
which,  in  all  the  real  crises  of  European  history, 
Ei^Iand  has  played.  Who  but  the  British 
thwarted  the  Pope,  and  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
Louis  XIV,  and  Napoleon  f  That  Great  Britain 
would  throw  her  weight  arainst  the  strongest 
belligerent  in  any  general  European  war  wat 
a  mathematical  certainty;  she  has  consistently 
followed  that  policy'  for  centuries,  and  it  is  a 
poli^  dictated  neither  by  covetousness  nor 
jealousy,  but  by  the  first  law  of  nature  —  self 
preservation. 

For  Americans  all  this  has  a  good  deal  of 
significance.  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe?  The  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  are  nothing  like  so 
vital  and  immediate  as  those  of  England;  but 
subject  to  that  consideration,  they  run  on 
paridlel  lines.  It  can  never  be  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  be  faced  across  the  Atlantic 
by  an  united  and  amalgamated  Europe.  For, 
first,  that  would  mean  the  conquest  of  England  { 
and  next,  the  power  thus  organized  would  be  » 
menace  to  the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 
Just  as  the  United  States  desires  the  open  door 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  so 
and  for  the  same  reason,  she  needs  a  Europe  in 


which  national  freedom  prevails,  rather  than  a 
Europe  armed  under  one  authority  and  dicta- 
tress  of  the  worid.  That  consideration  is  not 
yet  materialized  in  the  American  mind.  But 
the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  materialized 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  identity  of  the 
European  policy  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  constitotes  yet  another  link  between  the 
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48.  BRITISH  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN 
INDIA.  There  is  no  space  for  even  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  marvellous  story  of  the  British 
wooing  and  winning  of  the  great  peninsula, 
which  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  himia^ 
race.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  India  will  show 
that  others  also  wooed,  but  did  not  win,  and 
will  indicate  that  all  paid  their  addresses  at 
three  important  points  on  the  long  coast  line,  SO 
singularly  lacking  in  harbors.  Near  Bombay  on 
the  West,  the  Portuguese  (till  hold  the  beautiful 
land  of  Goa ;  near  Madras  on  the  East,  the 
French  retain  Pondicherry,  and  up  the  Hooghly 
river  above  Calcutta,  the  tri-color  still  flies  over 
the  little  sctdement  of  Chandemagore.  Dutd) 
and  Danes  no  longer  have  settlements  in  India, 
but  these,  too,  have  left  their  traces.  From 
Uadras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  —  isolated  an4 
unconscious  —  strenuous  traders  generated  the 
force,  which  was  in  the  course  of  time  to 
create  and  consolidate  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable Empires  which  the  world  has  ever 

We  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  romantic  deeds 
of  the  ^reat  builders  of  the  huge  fabric,  known 
as  British  India. 

The  map  will  also  show  that  only  tbree-iifthi 
of  the  Indian  continent  are  colored  red.  The 
remaining  Iwo-fifths  belong  to  the  Indian 
princes  and  are  not  British  territory.  If  the 
policy  so  keenly  followed  by  Lord  Dalboustc 
had  not  been  arrested  by  the  convulsion  known 
as  the  Indian  Mutiny,  it  is  possible  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  territory  now  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Feudatories  would  have  passed 
by  lapse  or  other  causes  into  British  possession. 
But  happily  by  the  wise  grant  of  the  right  of 
adoption  to  the  Indian  princes  the  danger  of 
further  annexation  disappeared.  It  will  be 
noticed,  if  reference  again  be  made  to  the  map 
of  India,  that  the  territories  of  the  Indian 
princes  are  widely  scattered.  There  are  large 
countries  belonging  to  princes,  such  as  the 
Nizam  of  Hytlerabad  and  the  Maharaja  of 
Mysore  in  the  South,  and  there  are  vast  areas 
held  by  groups  of  chiefs  such  as  the  congeries 
of  states  known  as  central  India;  where  the 
great  Mahraita  dynasties  hold  sway— -Rajput 
ana  where  the  Rajput  princes  rule,  and  the 
large  tract  in  the  Punjab  where  the  Sikh 
Slates  lie.  It  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
relation  of  the  Indian  princes  to  the  Crowti, 
but  the  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of 
India  may  in  a  sense  be  styled  a  'Ruler  of 
Princes.'  The  ties  which  bind  the  Indian 
princes  to  the  British  Crown  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Curzon: 

'They  are  peculiar  and  significant,  and,  bo 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  no  parallel  i 
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other  country  of  the  world.  Tht  political  sys- 
tem of  India  is  nehher  Feudalism  nor  Federa- 
tion ;  it  is  contained  in  no  constitution ;  it  does 
not  always  rest  on  a  treaty  and  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  a  league.  It  represents  a  Series 
of  retatiotishiiis  that  have  grown  up  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Indian  Princes  under  widely 
diifering  historical  conditions  but  which  in 
process  of  lime  have  gradually  conformed  to  a 
single  type.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  is 
everywhere  unchallenged.  It  has  itself  laid 
down  the  limitations  of  its  own  prerogative. 
Conversely,  the  duties  and  the  service  of  the 
states  are  implicitly  recognized,  and  as  a  rule, 
faithfully  discharged.' 

The  conquest  of  Upper  Burniah,  carried  out 
by  Lord  Dufferin,  was  under  the  circumstances 
unavoidable.  There  have  also  been  changes  in 
Baluchistan  of  a  political  rather  than  a  terri- 
tofial  nature.  But  with  these  exceptions,  India, 
from  tile  time  when  it  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company  of  merchants  into  the  keeping 
of  the  Crown,  has  remained  content  with  the 
frontiers  which  nature  had  suggested  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  secured.  They  are  good  fron- 
tiers, and  enable  a  comparatively  small  force  of 
some  230,000  men  to  keep  the  peace,  internal 
and  external,  of  some  3O(XO0O,OOO  people.  India 
has  been  likened  to  a  "lortress  with  the  vast 
moat  of  the  sea  on  two  of  her  faces  and  with 
mountains  for  her  walls  on  the  remainder.* 
For  the  Hindus  the  'black  waler,»  as  they  call 
the  ocean,  was  protection  enough  until  the 
navies  came  out  of  the  west,  while  to  the  nor^ 
stood  the  stupendous  mountains  of  the  Him- 
alaya. But  to  the  northwest,  the  frontier,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  though  it  was,  admits  of 
passage,  and  through  the  defiles  which  occur 
in  the  marshes  between  Peshawar  and  Qnetta 
the  waves  of  invasion  have  often  found  their 
way.  And  so  long;  as  Great  Britain  holds  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  it  is  only  through  the  north- 
western frontier  that  India  can  be  threatened. 

Since  1S57,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  Viceroys  has 
been  the  internal  development  of  the  vast  and 
varied  continent,  split  up  into  so  many  distinct 
countries  and  peopled  by  races  of  extraordinary 
diversity.  The  terms  "India"  and  "Indian*  are 
too  often  used  with  most  misleading  results,  and 
it  would  be  as  safe  to  predicate  anything  of 
•India*  and  the  'Indians*  on  any  subject  rang- 
ing from  politics  to  weather,  as  it  would  be  to 
generalize  on  Europe  and  the  Europeans.  The 
only  thing  in  India  which  is  the  same  and  uni- 
versal is  the  system  of  government,  and  mar^ 
are  of  ooinion  that  in  this  sameness  and  um- 
formily  tnere  is  danger.  But  unifonnity  on  the 
whole  tends  to  efficiency  and  is  economical,  and 
since  India  passed  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Crown  the  exigencies  of  finances  have  ren- 
dered strict  economy  essential  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  part  of  the  world  where  gov- 
ernment is  carried  on  so  cheaply  as  in  India. 
Some  1,000  officers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
manage  the  affairs  of  some  244,000,000  people  in 
British  India,  and  have  occasionally  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  remaining 
70,000,000  who  live  in  the  territories  of  the 
Indian  Princes.  British  India  is  divided  into 
large  administrative  areas  known  as  Districts, 
■fid  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  such  work 
«?  thai  of  the  District  Officer.    Often  isolated 


from  hii  countrjwen  he  toils  day  and  nif^t  for 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  They  look 
to  him  for  everything  and  in  tbciF  own  lan- 
guage he  is  their  Mabap  —  their  Uother  and 
Father.  His  one  idea  is  that  they  should  not 
be  liarsssed  or  worried  whether  it  be  by  tyran- 
nous neighbors,  by  exacting  underlings,  or  by  an 
overiealouE  government.  The  District  Officer 
at  his  best  is  rarely  seen  except  by  the  peo|de 
away  in  the  villages.  Viceroys  and  distin- 
guished travelers  cannot  tee  bim  at  his  real 
work,  but  for  all  that  thtw  quickly  learn  that 
the  good  government  of  India  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  good  District  Officer.  Perliaps  the 
best  critics  of  English  administration  in  India 
are  the  French,  and  they  have  lionie  generous 
testimony  to  the  system  and  wonder  at  the 
fewness  of  the  dvii  servants.  As  it  is  in  the 
Civil  Service,  so  it  is  in  the  oflier  many  effi- 
cient departments  of  official  work:  the  British 
(rfhcers  are  few,  and  their  work  and  respon- 
sibilities are  enormous.  It  is  due  peihaps  to  the 
responsible  nature  of  the  work  that  the 
strenuous  life  prevails  in  spite  of  climate  and 
solitude. 

Far  away  from  die  Districts,  from  the 
canals,  railways  and  forests,  lAere  men  live 
their  solitary  lives  on  salaries  none  too  gener- 
ous, diere  is  a  military  cantonment  with  a  mixed 
brigade  of  British  and  Indian  troops.  Strong  as 
may  be  the  District  Officer  and  unquestioned  as 
may  be  his  authority  among  the  people,  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  soldiers  of  the  fair 
faces  and  guns  within  a  few  hundred  miles  un- 
doubtedly acts  as  a  sanction  and  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  the  unruly  spirits  and  latent  forces 
of  disorder,  ready  in  every  district  to  spring  if 
there  be  the  least  sign  of  weakness. 

The  Oriental  respects  most  of  the  respectable 


Dcbil.  If  the  Ikbil  of  the  Sirkar  is  good,  that 
is  if  the  prestige  of  govemment  stands  high,  all 
is  well.  But  if  it  ;s  shaken  all  the  splendid 
structure  which  the  British  have  raised  in  India 
will  also  be  sorely  shaken.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  this  prestige  and  its  powcTj  and  the  sense 
that  it  must  be  inviolate,  that  brings  anxiety  and 
pause  to  a  Viceroy  and  his  government,  when 
some  reform  really  touching  the  people  or  some 
military  operation  to  quell  a  tuAolent  dan  on 
the  frontiers  is  under  discussion.  In  India  risks 
must  be  run,  but  caution  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  bureaucracy.  It  is  this  same  knowl- 
edge of  presti^  and  of  what  is  connoted  by  the 
loss  of  It,  which  has  hitherto  made  for  conti- 
nuity of  policy,  and  has  kept  India  out  of  the 
arena  of  party  strife  in  England.  Authority, 
power,  prestige  are  all  summed  up  in  the  word 
Ikb^l.  That  IS  the  word  on  which  the  astonish- 
ing miracle  — the  rule  of  300,000,000  by  a  mere 
handful  of  men  —  rests.  Justice,  benevolence, 
an  almost  missionary  leal  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  are  mere  incidental  at- 
tributes. The  student  will  be  staggered  when 
he  learns  the  number  of  religions,  languages, 
tribes  and  castes  which  exist  in  India.  He  will 
recognise  that  India  is  a  vast  conglomeration  of 
innumerable  differences.  But  he  must  see  the 
people  before  he  can  realize  the  gulf  which  lies 
between  the  Sikh  and  Pathan,  the  Mahratta  and 
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4ta.\  in  India  with  races  that  are  as  different 
from  eadi  other  as  the  Esquimau  is  from  the 
Spaniard  or  the  Irisbniaii  from  the  Turk;  with 
creeds  that  range  between  the  extreme  points  of 
Uie  barest  animalism  on  the  one  hana  and  the 
most  exalted  metaphysics  on  tlie  other,  and 
with  standards  of  life  that  cover  the  whole 
space  between  barbarism  and  civilization,* 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  give  equal  justice  to  aH 
these  varieties  of  the  human  race,  but  the  task 
is  fairly  faced,  and  the  wise  rule  of  religious 
tolerance,  and  the  scminilmis  respect  which  is 
paid  to  Indian  customs,  make  possible  the  gov 
emment  of  India.  But  thoi^  the  differences 
are  great  there  are  solvent  forces  at  wort 
which  may  at  no  very  distant  date  make  for 
homogeneity  in  certain  localities,  and  the  close 
of  one  century  and  the  beginning  of  another 
seems  by  some  curious  reason  to  oe  the  signal 
for  change.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion 
10  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  two  great  re- 
ligions of  India  —  the  Hindus  and  the  Mussul- 
mans—  would  never  worfc  in  harmony.  It  was 
similarly  supposed  that  the  manly  races  of  the 
Punjab  would  never  co-operate  with  the  tmwar- 
like  people  of  lower  Bengal  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  propositions  which  used  to  be  ac- 
cet>ted  without  challenge  must  be  modified. 
Railways,  travel  in  Europe,  education  and  a 
free  press  have  worked  important  changes,  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  govemihent  of  the  future 
will  have  to  reckon  not  with  an  homogeneous 
India,  but  with  an  increasing  number  of  edu- 
cated Indians  scat  I  ered  over  the  continent  who 


are  gropinc  after  ideals.  It  will  be  the  problem 
of  tne  Indian  statesman  to  find  them  these 
ideals,  and  to  give  tfaem  some  safe  scope  for 
their  activities.  The  progressive  Indian  realizes 
that  India  depends  on  the  British  connection. 
He  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
India,  and  to  enable  India  to  take  her  place 
among  the  self- respecting  nations  of  (he  world. 
But  the  progressive  Indian  —  like  the  ordinary 
Englishman  —  will  not  grasp  the  radical  point, 
that  there  is  no  India  and  no  nation  of  Indians. 
If  political  power  is  to  come  to  the  educated 
classes  —  the  microscopic  minority  of  the  mil- 
lions, it  must  first  come  from  small  beginnings, 
from  the  village  and  the  town.  They  can- 
not jump  at  once  into  the  control  of  an  empirci 
The  progressive  Indian  is,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
judged  W  his  conversation  and  his  public 
speeches,  loyal  to  the  Crown,  but  unfortunalcly 
his  organ  ^practically  the  whole  of  the  native 
press  —  is  undoubtedly  preaching  sedition  and 
poisoning  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation 
against  the  government  Yet  the  leaders  of 
the  Progressive  parly  would  deplore  a  con- 
flagration, for  they  and  theirs  would  be  the  iirst 
to  be  overwhelmed.  It  needed  no  prophet  to 
point  out  as  did  Mountstuart  EtpinsCone  years 
ago  that  bureaucracy  and  a  free  press  were  in- 
compatible, but  the  problems  of  finding  the  ideal 
for  the  intellect  of  India  must  be  grappled 
with  and  the  good  humored  indifference  of  a 
strong  government  toward  a  virulent  and  hos> 
tile  press  is  no  longer  safe.  This  somewhat 
Icngfty  but  still  incomplete  preface  to  the  sub- 
ject of  'Foreign  Policy  in  India'  is  necessary 
since  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  India  as  a  thing  separate  and  apart 
from  India.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
Indian  foreign  policy  was  treated  with  great  ret- 
icence.   There    may   have    been    some    policy. 


of  the  present  century_  Lord  Cunon,  Viceroy  o 
India,  who  believed  in  taking  the  people  intb 
his  confidence,  departed  from  the  old-fashioned 
reticence,  and  in  several  memorable  speeches 
formulated  the  problems  of  the  defence  of 
India.  No  one  was  ever  more  qualified  to  ex- 
pound these  problems.  He  had  made  them  his 
life  study,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  frontier,  acquired  by 
travel,  coupled  with  his  wonderful  grasp  of 
every  detail  of  Indian  affairs,  enabled  him  to 
co-ordinate  isolated  facts  and  events,  and  to 
establish  India's  position  on  the  board  of 
British  foreic^  policy.  He  pointed  out  that  tip 
to  recent  jrears  the  foreign  relations  of  India 
were  practically  confined  to  her  dealings  with 
Afghanistan  and  to  the  designs  or  movements 
of  the  great  Power  beyond,  and  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  India  had  little  to  do  with  any  other 
foreign  nation.  "Now  all  that  is  changed  and 
events  are  passing  which  are  gradually  draw- 
ing this  country,  once  so  isolated  and  KmotCV 
into  the  vortex  of  the  world's  iwlicy,  and  that 
will  materially  affect  its  future."  Consolidation 
on  the  frontiers  involved  more  direct  relations 
with  the  countries  beyond,  but  more  than  that. 
"Europe  has  wakened  u^,  and  is  beginning  to 
take  a  revived  interest  m  Asia.  Russia  with 
her  Vast  territories,  her  great  ambitions,  apd 
her  unarrested  advance,  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  this  movement,  and  with  her  or  after  her 
have  come  her  competitors,  rivals  and  allies. 
Thus,  as  all  those  forei^ers  arrive  upon  the 
scene  and  pu^  forward  into  the  vacant  spots, 
we  are  slowly  having  a  European  situation  t«- 
created  in  Asia,  with  the  same  figures  upon  the 
stage.  The  great  European  Powers  are  also 
becoming  '^ic  great  Astatic  Powers.  Already 
we  have  Great  Britain  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Turkey;  and  then,  in  place  of  all 
the  smaller  European  kingdoms,  and  princi- 
palities, we  have  tne  etnfMres  and  states  of  tiM 
east  — Japan,  China,  Tibet,  Siam,  Afghanistan, 
Persia, —  only  a  few  of  them  strong  and  ro- 
bust, the  majority  containing  the  seeds  of  in- 
evitable decay.  There  lie  in  these  events  and 
in  this  renewed  contact  or  collision,  as  the  case 
may  be,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  omens 
of  the  greatest  significance  to  this  country.* 
Again,  'A  land  frontier  5,700  miles  in  length, 
peopled  by  hundreds  of  different  tribes,  most  of 
Uiem  inured  to  religious  fanaticism  and  heredi-' 
tary  rapine, —  a  ^nglc  outbreak  at  a  single  point 
may  set  entire  sections  of  that  frontier  ablaic 
Then,  beyond  it,  we  are  brou^t  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  picturesque  but  perilous  debility  of 
independent,  or  quasi-independent,  Asiatic 
states,  some  of  them  incurahly  diseased  and 
hastening  to  their  fall;  and  behind  them,  again, 
are  the  muffled  figures  of  great  European 
Powers,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  and 
sometimes  finding  in  these  conditions  tempta- 
tions to  action  that  is  not  in  strict  accord^cfl 
with  the  interests  which  we  are  boimd  to  d»< 
fend.» 


based  on  the  contentment  of  the  people.  It  a 
be  asserted  with  deliberation  that  the  system  of 
taxation  in  India  is  fair  and  considerate,  but 
there  are  millions  who  live  on  a  very  slender 
margin.  In  normal  years  when  the  rains  art 
favorable    there   is   plenfy   in    die   land;    but 
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when  the  rain  fails,  and  when,  later,  (amine  is 
dedarei^  the  numbers  who  Hock  to  the  famine 
camps  are  proof  that  among  the  poorer  classes 
there  is  little  or  no  reserve.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  the  Viceroy  —  whose  duty  is  to 
keep  India  safe  and  caotenled  —  to  ensure  peace 
on  his  long  land  frontier  of  5.700  miles.  He  can 
eneaKe  in  no  policy  of  adventure  and  he  cannot 
ti^t^  undertake  even  a  small  expedition,  for 
he  never  knows  whether  a  local  disturbance  may 
not  set  the  frontier  in  a  blaie  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  He  has  to  consider  the  revenues  and  the 
economic  requirements  of  India,  the  policing  oi 
the  provinces,  and  the  obligatory  garrisons,  and 
he  knows  that  if  his  calculations  are  correct 
that  he  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  force  for 
the  extended  defence  of  the  Indian  Em^rire. 
Those  fierce  critics  of  government  —  the  editors 
of  the  native  press  —  who  write  at  the  safe 
harbors  where  shots  have  not  been  fired  for 
generations,  maintain  diat  the  military  forces 
of  India  are  excessive,  and  they  point  with  some 
justice  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  in  South 
Africa  and  the  operations  in  China  the  garrison 
of  India  was  seriously  depleted.  It  was  a  risk, 
but  no  Viceroy  can  hesitate  when  the  British 
Empire  callj,  and  the  splendid  conduct  of  the 
people  and  princes  of  India  justified  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them.  The  army  of  India  is 
composed  of  British  and  native  troops.  Ex- 
perience demands  that  the  proportion  shall  -be 
one  British  soldier  to  two  IncTian  sepoys,  and 
that  the  artillery  shall  be  entirely  British.  The 
British  soldier  m  India  is  expensive,  the  Indian 
sepoy  cheap,  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  for  his 
pay  the  best  and  most  efificient  soldier  in  the 
world.  On  the  frontier  Lord  Curzon,  chiefly 
from  pohtical  reasons, —  the  policy  of  concilia' 
tion  instead  of  exasperation, —  offered  to  the 
wild  youth  of  the  frontier  service  in  nulitia 
regiments,  while  many  of  the  greater  princes 
have  voluntarily  contributed  highly  trained 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  These 
forces  are  trained  by  British  officers,  and  have 
won  hi^  praise  on  service.  But  in  spite  of 
India's  resources  in  man  power,  in  spite  of  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  great  Feudatories, 
the  Indian  government  cannot  be  expected, 
single-handed,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
what  has  been  truly  called  the  'strategical 
frontier'  of  the  British  Empire.  India  must 
look  to  Great  Britain  In  times  of  supreme 
daiwer,  and  in  the  matter  of  foreign  policy 
India  is  merely  an  agent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Viceroy  and  his  government  are 
responsible  as  local  agents  for  Indian  territory 
where  it  marches  wi9i  Turkey,  Russia,  China 
and  France,  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  re- 
lations with  Afghanistan.  It  is  always  difficult 
for  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  3  school 
of  great  tradition  to  abandon  the  faith,  and 
amonff  the  traditions  which  have  made  this 
splendid  Indian  Empire  have  been  courage,  a 
belief  in  the  Britidi  mission  in  the  East,  and 
undaunted  advance.  (For  Bibliography  see 
India,  Bitsma,  Afghanistan,  etc.). 

Walter  Roper  Lawrence, 
Formerly  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Curson  of 

Kedleston,     Viceroy     of    India;     afterward 

Member  of  Council  of  India. 
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in  Africa  amounted  to  a  total  of  2,100,000  square 
miles.  On  5  Nov.  1914  Great  Britain  declared 
war  on  Turkey,  and  on  17  December  the  Turk- 
ish suzerainty  over  Egypt  was  ended.  'By  this 
stroke  Great  Britain  annexed  Egypt,  the  Sudan 
juid  the  Libyan  desert,  adding  a  matter  of 
1,600,000  square  miles  to  the  British  empire. 
These  three  territories,  though  administered  by 
England  since  1S82  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
1%%  in  that  of  the  Sudan,  had  never  been  Brit- 
ish possessions.  They  stood  under  Turkish 
suzerainty  with  a  native  prince  (khedive)  at 
ruler,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  British  officials. 
France  owns  3,866.950  square  miles  of  Africa, 
but  of  this  at  least  1,500,000  square  miles  is  her 
share  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  3,701,411  square  miles, 
most  of  it  situated  in  the  choicest  regions  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  The  German  African 
colonies  captured  by  the  Allies  during  the  war 
are  not  considered  here. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  Gold  Coast 
(80,000  square  miles).  Sierra  Leone  (31,000 
square  miles)  and  Gambia  (4,500  square  miles), 
alt  situated  on  the  West  Coast  and  ceded  to 
England  by  treades  in  1672,  1787  and  1807  re- 
spectively, it  has  taken  Great  Britain  exactly 
100  years  to  create  her  gigantic  African  empire 

—  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  to  Decem- 
ber 1914.  With  the  signing-  of  that  treaty,  by 
which  also  British'  Guiana  was  ceded  to  her. 
Great  Britain  completed  the  structure  of  her 
dominions  on  and  about  the  American  Conti- 
nents—  Canada,  West  Indies,  Falklands,  etc. 

To  return  to  Africa.  It  is  customary  at  the 
erection  of  all  stately  edifices  to  lav  first  a 
foundation  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  super- 
structure according  to  some  well-defined  pian, 
design  or  policy.  A  study  of  British  policy  in 
Africa  cannot  but  lead  the  student  to  the  con- 
clusion that  policy  —  in  the  sense  of  'desigii* — 
is  an  almost  negligible  quantity.  This  assertion, 
however,  may  not  apply  so  strictly  to  more  re- 
cent years.  It  seems  rather  that  a  concatenation 
of  fortuitous  circumstances  led  or  drove  Great 
Britain  into  acquiring  or  annexing  huge  terri- 
tories than  that  there  existed  any  inherent  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Over  and  over  again  we  find 
successive  governments  hesitating  —  almost 
trembling  —  on  the  brink  of  some  colonial  ad- 
venture ;  a  desire  to  'tut  and  run,»  and  finally 
pushed  by  events  or  individuals  into  the  very 
act  they  dreaded  and  hoped  to  avoid  India 
was  conquered  by  a  private  trading  company; 
Canada  dropped  into  England's  lap  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  battle ;  and  Australia  became  British 
mainly  because  no  one  else  came  along  to  pick 
it  up;  the  North  American  Colonies  were  estab- 
Hshea  by  private  enterprise  and  lost  ^ain  only 
through  government  bungling.  The  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  Egypt  to-d^  Is  due  simply  to 
the  defection  of  France  in  1882.    Both  nations 

—  at  the  instigation  of  France  — sent  warships 
to  Alexandria  with  the  object  of  crushing  the 
Arabi  Pasha  rebellion  and  of  restoring  the  au- 
thority of  the  Khedive  Tewfik  Pasha.  At  the 
eleventh  hour  France  backed  out  and  left  the 
British  fleet  lo  carry  out  the  task  alone.  British 
troops  crushed  the  revolt  and  England  was  left 
to  face  the  alternatives  of  either  leaving  the 
country  in  a  state  of  chaos  or  remaining  to  set 
its  affairs  —  especially  the  finances  —  in  order. 
Only  six  years  before  England  had  become  the 
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chief  proprietOT  of  the  Suez  Cai^l  Jw  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  Ichedive's  shares  for  fiO.OOO.OOa 
This  master  stroke,  again,  was  due  to  private 
initiative,  and  not  to  any  intention  on  part  of 
the  aovernment  The  late  Frederick  Green- 
wood editor  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
was  the  man  who  worried  Lord  Derby  and  Lora 
Beaconsficld  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter 
sent  his  secretary  late  at  night  to  ask  Lord 
Rothschild  to  advance  the  money,  and  next 
morning  the  shares  were  British  property.    The 


1811,  1818,  1829,  1835,  1846,  1851  and  the  Zuht 
War  of  1879.  She  also  fought  the  Matabeles 
and  Bechuanas,  instilled  respect  for  the  white 
man  among  the  natirea,  and  coneumroated  her 
civilizing;  mission  by  insniing  political  stability 
and  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  hi  1910.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  the  Sudan  and  on  the  Slave  Coast,  where 
the  band  of  Great  Britain  once  fell  heavily,  in* 
Dieting  painftil  wounds,  that  same  hand  has  also 
known  haw  to  heat  and  uplift  after  the  drastic 
ordeal  of  correction.  The  Uahdi  and  KhaUfa 
horrors  of  the  Sudan  were  swept  away  in  two 
days  by  fire  and  iword;  in  the  city  where  Gor- 
don fell  there  is  now  a  university  for  the  peo- 
ple; the  human  sacrifices  and  blood  orgies  of 
Benin  and  the  slavery  atrocities  of  Ashanteo 
are  now  thinfs  of  die  past :  peace  and  industries 
now  reign  in  their  stead. 

Already  in  1807  negro  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished in  England;  in  1833  it  was  abolished  in  all 
British  colonies ;  in  1843,  12,000.000  slaves  wer« 
liberated  in  India;  directly  after  Great  Britain 
assumed  a  protectorate  over  Zanzibar  in  1890 
slavery  died  out;  in  1895  the  practise  was  abol- 
iihed  in  Elgypt,  formerly  a  great  African  slave 
market.  As  the  late  Professor  David  Ames 
Wells  wrote  in  1896,  "when  England  has  onca 
put  down  savagery,  that  .rendered  civilitatton 
impossible,  her  treatment  of  the  subjugated  and 
uncivilized  has  alwajrs  been  merciful*  That  by 
this  process  of  civilizing  and  subjugating,  by 
administering  law  and  government  in  'proiec-- 
torates,*  Great  Britain  eventually  became  the 
possessor  of  those  territories,  was  an  automatic 
and  inevitable  logical  conclusioiL  She  had 
Nther  to  hold  them  or  cast  them  adrift  to 
■lander  under  the  control  of  some  other  power. 


The  Uganda  Railway  from  Mombasa  to  Port 
Florence  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza;  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway;  the  huge  bridge  over  the  Vic- 
toria Falls;  the  construction  of  roads  and  trade 
routes,  buildings  and  wharves  i  the  development 
of  Nyassaland  and,  in  the  West,  of  Nigeria,  arc 
all  costly  and  strenuous  undertakinEs  from 
which  not  only  Africa,  but  the  whole  world 
must  derive  mcalculable  advantage  in  the 
future.    A  thousand-mile  trip  down  the  Nile 


C.  F.  Moberty  Bell  (q.v.),  then  Times  represen- 
tative in  E^pt.  In  both  these  far-reaching 
events  the  government  was  unwillingly  prodded 
into  activity  by  private  individuals.  In  South 
Africa,  agam,  we  observe  the  dgantic  figure  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  founder  of  Rhodesia,  the  man 
who,  without  any  official  sanction,  dreamed  the 
vision  of  'all  British,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape." 
With  the  aid  of  his  able  lieutenant.  Dr.  Jameson, 
he  organized  and  financed  the  so-caTled 
•Jameson  Raid"  into  the  South  African  Re- 
public in  1895.  Four  years  later  this  ill-starred 
exploit  brought  on  the  Boer  War,  in  which  it 
look  Great  Britain  nearly  three  years  and  250,- 
000  men  to  achieve  what  Rhodes  and  Jameson 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  a  few  days  with  500 
met).  After  the  Majuba  Hill  disaster  of  1881 
the  British  government  accepted  defeat  and 
*scuttled'  in  alarm,  thereby  laying  up  a  store  of 
fnture  trouble  that  was  not  ended  till  21  years 
later    by    the    Peace    of    Vereeniging.    Great 


Ocean  inland  o 

made  with  as  i     .  

road  journey  fn>m  New  York  lo  Chicago. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  briefly  the  trend 
of  Great  Britain's  pohcy  in  a  part  of  Africa 
wiiich  is  not  in  her  possession,  namely,  Mo- 
rocco. The  international  controversy  over  that 
country  is  of  recent  date,  and  undoubtedly 
played  -a  pi<munent  part  in  the  overture  to  the 
European  War  of  1914,  But  Morocco  was 
merely  a  pawn  on  the  Eiiropean  di^omatic  chen 
board.  In  March  1905  die  German  emperor 
landed  at  Tangier  to  aid  the  sultan  in  his  de- 
mand for  a  conference  of  the  Powers  lo  check 
the  mihlary  dispoiitionsof  France,  which,  tw 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1904,  was  u- 
lowed  a  free  hand  m  Morocco  in  return  foe 
the  same  privilege  being  accorded  lo  Great 
Britain  in  Egypt  Gertnaiiy  complained  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter  and  de- 
manded certain  concessions  or,  alternatively, 
compensation  elsewhere.  (See  Mosocco).  Ger- 
many's object  in  raising  the  diqwie  was  mainly 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  new-born  "Entente 
Cordiate'  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
and  to  separate  them  if  possible  while  Russia 
had  her  hands  full  wiih  the  Japanese  War.  But 
both  at  the  Algeciras  conference  in  1906  and 
during  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1911  Great  Britain 
and  France  held  firmly  together,  supponed  even 
by  Italy  the  ally  of  Germany;  and  Austria.  Up 
to  this  time  British  oolic?  in  Africa  had  not 
been  antagonistic  to  toe  aojuisition  of  territory 
by  Germany  on  that  continent;  but  the  unre- 
lenting opposition  now  offered  to  German  claims 
in  Morocco  was  based  on  the  strong  ground  of 
lelf-preBcrvBtion.      British    sUtesmen    had    fos 


of  her  navy,  Germany  had  become  an  implacable 
and  jealous  enemy  of  the  British  Empire.  Al- 
ready in  1902  Germany  had  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  France  to  obtain  a  harbor  on  thfi 
coast  of  Morocco;  had  the  attempt  proved  suc- 
cessful it  would  have  meant  a  deadly  blow  at 
British  sea  power.  A  German  fleei  siatioited 
off  Morocco  would  have  ciaitrolied  not  only 
the  route  to  the  Cape,  but  also  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  thereby  cutting  off  communications 
with  Egypt  and  India.  In  addition,  it  would 
have  rendered  at  least  difficult  —  if  not  impossi- 
ble —  any  co-operation  between  the  British  - 
North  Sea  and  Atlantic  squadrons  and  those 
Stationed  in  Southern  and  Eastern  vraiers.  It 
wa3  no  doubt  a  similar  apprehension  that 
prompted  Great  Britain  to  retain  possessibn  of 
Waliish  Bay.  situated  on  the  coast  of  German 
Southwest  Africa.  The  German  government 
had  on  several  occasions  endeavored  to  acquire 
the  harbor,  a  proposal  consistently  vetoed  by 
Cape  Colony. 

British  policy  in  America,  in  so  far  as  there 
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csn  be  9Aid  to  be  any,  is  one  of  passivity, 
Canada,  conducts  her  own  afFairs  without  inter- 
ference from  the  mother  country;  the  West 
Indian  islands  have  their  governors  and  local 
parliaments,  managing  their  domestic  affairs  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  themselves.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  British  Guiana  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  These  outlying  posts  of  the  empire  are 
seldom  heard  of;  they  create  neither  disturV 
ance  nor  sensations,  keeping  *the  noiseless  tenor 
of  theit  way.* 

Henri  F.  Klein. 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana, 

5D.  THB  FRBB  TRADB  HOVEHBNT. 
Introduction. —  The  British  are  Free  Traders 
and  hold  it  vital  to  their  interests  to  maintain 
Free  Trade.  They  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  government  ought  never  to  take  any 
toll  from  traders  or  lay  any  taxation  whatever 
upon  imported  goods.  In  a  modem  state  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  support  any 
such  contention.  The  enormous  revenues 
which  have  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  government  make  indirect  taxation  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
British  Free  Trader  insists  is  that  any  larifi 
imiKised  upon  goods  entering  his  country  shall 
be  imposed  for  revenue  purtjoses  only.  That  he 
holds  is  the  sole  object  which  the  government 
must  entertain  in  levying  its  customs.  But  it 
follows  from  this  that  duties  ought  not  to  trt 
levied  at  the  ports  on  goods  produced  abroad 
which  are  also  produced  in  England.  To  levy 
such  duties  encourages  the  consumer  to  buy  the 
home  and  untaxed  goods  rather  than  the  for- 
eign and  taxed  goods,  and  so  diminishes  the 
yield  of  the  tax.  Neeoless  to  say,  this  principle 
IS  not  adopted  out  of  any  hostility  to  home-made 
products,  or  from  any  desire  lo  favor  the  far.< 
ei^cr.  If  he  thought  he  could  do  so  without 
injury  to  himself,  without  loss  of  revenue  or 
without  diminishing  trade  generally,  the  Eng- 
lishman would  of  course  prefer  that  the  goods 
made  by  bis  fellow-citiiens  should  sell  better 
than  those  made  by  foreigners.  One  of  his  ob- 
jections to  protective  duties  (that  is,  to  import 
duties  on  articles  which  are  also  made  sA  home) 
is  that  such  duties  are  not  good  'drawing 
taxes.  Unless  the  state  levies  excise  duties 
equal  in  amount  to  the  customs  duties,  and  such 
excise  duties  can  only  be  levied  profitably  in  a 
few  instances,  the  home  manufactured  goodf 
which  escape  taxation  are,  speaking  in  a  strictly 
fiscal  sense,  defrauding  the  revenue.  In  other 
words,  what  ought  to  go  into  the  public  purse 
is  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  protected  manu- 
facturers. The  more  efficiently  a  tax  protects, 
the  worse  tax  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
treasury  — the  true  purpose  of  all  taxation. 
It  is  then,  in  the  opinion  of  English  Free 
Traders,  neither  wise  nor  in  the  true  interests 
of  the  state  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
trade  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  produc- 


objects  to  interference  with  the  course  of  trade, 
not  out  of  anv  pedantic  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
abstract  'rignts*  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
community,  cut  because  he  believes  that  such 
interference  must  involve  economic  waste  and 
so  cause  material  loss  to  the  nation.  He  be- 
lieves that  to  forbid  or  interfere  with  exchanges 


between  man  and  man  always  results  iii  a  dimi- 
nution of  national  wealth.  The  English  have 
adopted  during  the  past  50  years  and  more,  the 
principle  that  all  exchanges  are  and  must  be  a 
mulual  benefit.  They  are  transactions  whidi 
are  twice  blest  They  bless  him  that  buys  as 
well  as  him  that  sells,  and  benefit  the  man  who 
exchanges  gold  for  com  as  much  as  the  man 
who  gives  corn  for  gold.  Hence  it  has  become 
an  essential,  nay,  an  almost  instinctive,  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage exchanges  in  every  possible  way.  They 
bold  that  to  reduce  the  volitme  of  exchanges 
must  necessarily  cause  waste.  But  government 
interference  with  trade  by  means  of  customs 
duties  is  bound  lo  reduce  the  number  of  ex- 
changes. Therefore  they  will  only  allow  that 
interference  in  obedience  to  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  treasury.  They  realize  that  for- 
eign exchanges  benefit  the  individuals  of  a  na- 
tion, and  so  the  nation,  quite  as  much  as  home 
exchaiiges,  and  feel  that  as  lon^  as  exchanges 
are  being  made  freely  and  are  increasing,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  wrong,  at  any  rate  in  the 
commercial  condition  of  a  nation.  Only  allow 
free  commercial  intercourse,  free  buying  and 
free  selling  and  free  access  to  the  ports  of  a 
countiv,  and  its  trade,  and  so  its  prosperity, 
will  take  care  of  itself.  To  allow  the  maximum 
of  exchanges  is  to  increase  die  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion.     To   prevent   or   lessen   exchanges    is   to 

Th«  <'BleedinE  to  Death'  Hypothuts.— 
Further.  English  Free  Traders  bold  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  be  anxious  as  to  whether  the 
imports  into  a  country  are  greater  in  value  than 
the  exports  out  of  it.  They  hold  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  imports  and  exports  must 
necessarily  adjust  and  eovalize  themselves. 
Human  nature,  they  contend,  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance to  the  effect  that  *he  that  will  not  buy. 
neither  shall  he  sell.*  Thus,  instead  of  fearing 
that  imports,  even  of  goods  which  can  be  made 
in  England,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor, 
and  so  injure  hotne  trade,  they  regard  all  im- 

Krts  into  Britain  as  orders  for  British  goods  to 
produced  and  paid  in  exchange  for  those  im- 
ports. Imports  ar«  physical  orders  for  goods, 
and  so  for  the  labor  that  is  employed  to  make 
the  goods.  And  they  have  this  advantage:  the 
payment  arrives  with  the  order. 

At  one  time  the  general  British  public,  it 
musit  be  admitted,  was  not  so  confident  as  it  is 


Englishmen  were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
when  they  supposed  that  trade  could  look  after 
itself,  and  that  imports  and  exports  must  really 
be  balancing  though  the  statistics  seemed  to 
show  that  many  millions'  worth  more  goods 
came  into  England  every  year  than  went  out  of 
it.  Nobody,  they  argued,  will  give  something 
for  nothing,  and  therefore  if  your  imports  ex- 
ceed your  exports  by,  say,  a  hundred  millions  a 
year,  you  must  be  paying  the  difference  in  some 
way  or  other.  "There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
you  can  be  paying  it,'  ran  the  argument,  'and 
that  is  by  sending  away  the  capita!  accumulated 
in  years  of  better  trade.  In  fact  you  are  living 
on  your  capital  and  bleeding  to  death.  Because 
you  have  been  very  rich  in  the  past,  the  process 
may  take  a  long  time  to  work  out,  but  some 
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I  that  ]>on  have  reached 
the  point  of  economic  extinction.^  That  line  of 
arsument  was  first  uied  in  die  "Fair  Trade* 
citation  in  the  years  1882-1885.  and  was  re- 
vived in  1903.  The  (implest  answer  is  found  in 
[he  fact  that  if  exchanges  do  not  balance  and  if 
the  British  people  have  been  in  truth  living  on 
their  capital  and  bleeding  to  death,  they  ought 
by  now  to  be  a  trebly  mined  nation.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  JS  >«ars  imports  have  af- 
famtiy  been  so  modi  in  excess  of  exports  that 
the  loss  in  that  period  must  hare  been  nearly 
£2,000,000.000  of  capital  But  it  is  notorious 
that  we  have  suSered  no  such  loss.  Thotigb 
statistics  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
both  in  home  and  forei^  investments,  are  by 
no  means  complete  or  satisfactory,  it  is  manifest 
that  instead  of  bleeding  to  death  the  nation  has 
become  more,  not  less,  full  blooded  from  the 
capitalist  point  of  view  and  that  the  total  cap- 
ital, instead  of  diminishing,  has  vastly  increased 
in  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Instead  of  having  £2,000,000,000  less  capital,  we 
have  niany  hundreds  of  millions  more  and  ar« 
a  vtry  much  richer  people.  In  other  words, 
experience  has  shown  that  die  bleeding  to  death 
theory  will  not  bear  examination,  and  that 
whether  on  other  grounds  or  not  protection 
may  be  a  good  thing,  free  trade  is  certainly  tiot 
driving  Britain  to  bankruptcy  or  reducing  her 
capital  resources.  In  fact,  re^rded  as  a  means 
for  increasing  and  maintaining  the  material 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Free  Trade  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  hold  (he  field. 

The  Imperial  Argament — Though  there  is 
no  doubt  a  great  deu  of  difference  of  opinion 
in  ressrd  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  British  Empire,  the  nation  is 
virtually  unanimous  on  one  poinL  It  is  for  the 
benetit  —  moral,  political  and  economic  —  of  the 
peoples  who  compose  it  that  the  British  Etnpire 
shall  be  maintained.  It  is  asserted  on  the  Pro- 
tectionist side,  however,  that  the  Empire  cannot 
be  maintainea  under  a  Free  Trade  svstem,  and 
that  unless  that  system  is  changed  the  Empire 
will  fall.  That  argument  has  hitherto  not  made 
any  impression  upon  the  masses  of  the  British 
people.  Instead  of  accepting  the  formula  "No 
Preference,  no  Empire"  they  are  much  more 
inclined  to  accept  the  opfosite  dictum,  *No  Free 
Trade,  no  Empire*  ana  to  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  gift  of 
Free  Trade.  Up  to  70  years  ago  there  was  a; 
system  of  preferential  trade  wLUiin  the  Enq>ire 
almost  exactly  like  that  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  re-establish.  On  the  one  hand  the 
British  colonies  were  required  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  British  manufactured  goods  and  to 
supply  their  needs  in  the  British  market,  and 
on  the  other,  the  British  people  gave  a  very 
large  advantage  to  the  proaucts  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  their  markets. 
Vel,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  result  of  these 
attempts  to  interfere  with  exchanges  on  political 

Eounds  did  not  produce  a  greater  sense  of 
yalty  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  or  of 
better  feeling  toward  the  scatteredparts  of  the 
empire  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Toe  epoch  of 
colonial  preference  was  the  epoch  in  which 
there  grew  up  in  England  a  school  of  thought 
and  a  political  party  which  believed  that  the 
connection  between  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
empire  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  injurious 


to  both  and  that  it  woiridbe  to  her  advuitagr 
if  Britain  got  rid  of  her  colonies  and  depet^ 
dendes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Even  so  im- 
perialistic a  statesman  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
affected  by  these  views  in  middle  life.  He 
actually  described  the  colonies  as  'millstones 
round  our  neck"  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  wonid  all  be  independent.  The 
atjolition  of  colonial  preference  and  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  'tariff  for  revenue  only* 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  uie 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  19A  century.  It 
was  after  1850  and  so  in  the  Free  Trade  epoch 
that  the  strong  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  em- 

Ere  now  existing,  both  in  the  colonies  and  at 
)nie  grew  up.  No  one  now  looks  forward, 
as  men  constantly  looked  forward  during  the 
preferential  epoch,  to  the  time  when  the  col- 
onies would  one  by  one  leave  the  empire. 
This  being  so,  many  of  the  most  far-seeins 
and  the  most  steadfast  imperialists  in  En^bnd 
regard  Free  Trade  as  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  empire. 

A  further  argumetit  for  Free  Trade  as  an 
essential  condition  of  enipire  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  from  the  strategic  and  military 
point  of  view  the  Empire  rests  upon  sea  power, 
aad  that  sea  power  to.  the  true  sense  cannot  be 
possessed  by  a  nation  which  does  not  also  pos- 
sess supremacy  or  something  approaching 
supremacy  in  the  matter  of  its  mercantile 
marine.  A  great  national  navy  depends  upon  a 
great  commercial  navy.  But  a  commercial  navy 
onoot  exist  without  Free  Trade,  It  is  the 
nations  which  encourage  all  who  have  anything 
to  sell  to  come  freely  to  their  ports  and  sell  il 
there  without  let  or  hindrance,  which  most 
easily  develop  a  large  mercantile  marine. 
Britain  stands  first  in  the  world  of  shi[q)in£ 
not  because  she  has  better  resources  for  ship- 
building and  not  because  her  population  is  by 
natuTT  more  inclined  to  sea-faring  than  others, 
but  because  she  is  a  Free  Trade  nation.  En^- 
liskmen  feel  that  if  tht^  are  to  keep  their 
empire  they  must  remain  a  great  snipping 
power,  and  to  be  a  great  shipping  power  th^ 
must  maintain  Free  Trade. 

Monopoly  and  Corruption. —  There  aro 
two  other  factors  which  operate  to  make  Eng- 
lishmen maintain  their  present  fiscal  system. 
The  first  is  the  dread  of  monopoly  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  British  democracy.  They 
are  intensdy  suspicious  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  Trusts  or  Combines,  or  of  allowing 
any  body  of  commercial  men  to  be  in  a  position 
in  which  they  can  say  "You  must  either  buy  the 
goods  we  make,  or  accept  the  services  which 
we  offer,  or  go  without.*  Drea^ng  intensely 
the  creation  of  monopolies,  tbey  ding  to  Free 
Trade,  for  the^r  realize  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  estabhsh  a  complete  monopoly  under 
their  present  system.  As  long  as  the  doors  are 
open  and  the  traders  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  are  allowed  to  send  what  tbey  will  to 
Britain  and  dispose  of  it  there  freely,  the  task 
of  creating  a  monopoly  in  any  of  the  essential 
needs  of  mankind  is  almost  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. Another  reason  which  weighs 
not  less  strongly^  with  the  British  nation  is  the 
dread  of  political  corruption.  Rightty  or 
wrongly  they  believe  that  there  is  always  a 
danuer  under  Protection  of  corruption  entering 
political  life.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
British  people  consider  that  a  proper  regard 
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for  lUtliORal  interests  can  never  tie  found  in 
protectionist  states.  The  history  of  America 
shows  that  plenty  of  unselfish  patriotism  is  to 
be  found  in  countries  where  protection  prevails. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  British 
people  do  dread  very  greatly  the  introductioa 
of  protectionist  conditions  into  their  political 
life.  Further,  they  dread  the  direct  comiption 
of  the  Legislature  by  the  great  commercial  in- 
terests. They  may  trust  their  Members  »f 
Parliament  in  the  abstract  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  them  exposed  to  the  temptations  which 
itltquestioQably  exist  when  enormous  pecuniary 
interests  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protectionist  tariff.  Hence,  the  British  democ- 
racy feel  that  with  the  maintenance  of  Free 
Trade  is  bound  up  a  ^eat  deal  of  what  they 
value  most  io  the  political  system  under  which 
they  live.  See  The  Bkitibr  Taiiff  Moveueht. 
BibUofraphy.— The  main  outlines  of  the 
early  free  trade  movement  can  be  found  in  gen- 
eral histories,  such  as  *The  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce,'  vol.  II,  by  W.  Cim- 
ningham;  'Historv  of  Brittdi  CommercE,'  by 
Leon  Levi.  But  the  real  relation  of  the  move- 
ment to  Enghsh  hfe  and  progress  is  best  seen' 
in  the  speeches  of  -  the  politiciaas  mainly 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  ideas  into 
practise.  There  is  ample  material  of  Ifais  kind 
in  the  <Speeches>  of  W.  Huskisson  (1831);  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (1853);  in  the  'Free  Trade 
Speeches'  of  Charles  Villiers  (1883);  in  the 
'Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Brirfit.>  by  G.  B. 
Smith  (1881);  and  in  the  'Ufe  of  Richard 
Cobden,'  tn-  J.  Morley  (1881) ;  the  ^History  of 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.*  by  H.  Prentice 
(1853),  and  the  'History  of  the  Free  Trade 
Movement  in  En^and,'  by  A.  Mongredien, 
also  contain  mnch  mformation  as  to  the  earlier 

Later  Works. — 'Free  Trade  and  Protection,* 
by  H.  FawcMt  (1878);  and  'Free  Trade  f. 
Fair  Trade,'  1^  Sir  T.  Farrer  (188S) ;  'The 
Free  Trade  Movement  and  its  Results,*  by 
G.  Armitage-Smith  (1903);  'Elements  of  the 
Fiscal  Problem,'  by  L.  G.  Chioiia  Morey 
(1903);  'The  Tariff  Problem,'  by  W.  J. 
Ashley  (1903) ;  'The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Free  Trade  Movement,*  by  W.  Cnnningham 
(1903);  'The  Return  to  Protection.*  by  W. 
Smart  (1903);  'Fundamental  Fallacies  of  Free 
Trade,'  by  L.  S.  Amerj'  (1908)  ;  an  interesting 
[^neral  view  by  a  disinterested  observer  is 
given  in  C.  J.  Fachs"  'The  Trade  Policy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,'  translated  by 
H.  M.  Archibald  (1905). 

John  St.  Lob  Stoachey, 
Editor  of  ^The  Sptctator';  author  of  'A  New 
Way  of  Life>   (1909),  etc. 

51.  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  MOVK- 
HENT:  ITS  ORIGIN,  THEORY  AND 
PROSPECTS.  "For  more  penetrating  ob- 
servers," writes  Dr.  Schulie-Galvernitz  m  his 
able  study  of  the  British  economic  situation. 
■ihc  overwhelminK  success  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  elections  of  January  1906,  was  less  sur- 
prising than  the  number  of  votes  given  against 
Free  Trade.»  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  search- 
ing and  candid  writer  whose  prepossessions  are 
all  in  favor  of  Free  Trade.  The  remark  shows 
a  genuine  anatomical  knowledge  of  British 
pohtics  and  may  be  commended  to  Americans 
who  wish  to  penetrate  surface  impressions  on 


this  subject  and  desire  to  grasp  the  uadertyiim 
tacts,  t&y  purpose,  so  far  as  the  brief  space 
permits,  is  to  state  the  facts,  to  explain  their 
causes  and  to  indicate  what  seems  to  be  their 
tendency. 

The  main  fact  is  that  England  has  ceased 
to  be  a  solidly  Free  Trade  natioiL  In  the 
(General  Election  of  1906  the  Unionists,  or  Fis- 
cal Reformera,  were  reduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  an  unprecedented  minority.  In 
Great  Britain  they  secured  las  than  a  quarter 
of  the  seats;  but  the  important  point  was  that 
they  obtained  nearly  44  per  cent  of  the  National 
vote.  The  balance  of  opinion  disclosed  at  the 
ixrils  may  be  shown  in  round  nnmben  as  fol- 
lows: 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  VOTING  JANUARY  1*06. 

Poi  LilMnil*  (Dnt  Tnwlnt} 2,<mOOO  or  4a.l 

For  Unkinisti  (Fiscal  RefomMi) 2,jSaOOO  or  4S.S 

For  Labor  Puty  (lnr!?:inid«ta) «0.D00or    S.I 


The  aggregate  Liberal  fFree  Trade)  vote 
was  less  than  50  per  cent,  ot  the  whole,  thougfi 
the  pendulum  was  swinging  with  very  excep- 
limiat  violence  against  the  previous  Rovemment 
for  reasons  largely  unconnected  with  the  Free 
Trade  issUe. 

The  Unionist,  or  Fiscal  Reform  party, 
secured  at  the  first  trial  of  stren^^  within  less 
than  three  years  from  (he  tM^miing  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  s  tariff  campaign,  the  support  of 
more  than  two-fifAs  of  the  nation.  This  is 
the  surprising  fact,  as  Professor  Schulxe- 
GalyemiiE  perceives.  Seventy  years  after 
Adam   Smith's    'Wealth    of   Nations*    had   ap- 

Bared;  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
uskinson  had  commenced  to  reduce  the  obso- 
lete tariffs  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the 
desperate  revenue  necessities  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars ;  seven  years  after  Cobden  had  started  his 
violent  and  masterly  agitation  against  the  com 
duties,  the  country  was  still  unconverted  to 
the  Free  Trade  principle.  It  was  suddenly 
moved  to  throw  open  it!  ports  by  the  Irish 
famine  and  the  crop  failure  of  a  disastrous 
season.  "It  was  the  rain.^  as  Mr.  John  Horier 
remarks,  'that  rained  away  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1&«S.» 

The  predominant  fact  of  recent  English  poli- 
tics is  the  rise  of  the  tariff  movement.  The 
history  of  this  fact  may  be  briefly^  sketched. 
Its  origins  were  slow  and  subconscious.  Mr 
Cobden  had  always  dwelt  upon  the  advantage 
of  an  unfettered  exchange  of  cotton  for  com. 
England  would  manufacture  the  cotton  and 
other  things ;  America  and  other  countries  would 
grow  the  corn ;  there  would  be  an  ideal  division 
of  labor  from  the  British  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Cobden  promised  that  if  England  abolished  her 
tariffs  there  would  not  be  a  country  in  the 
world  within  five  years  but  would  have  followed 


rise  of  national  tariffs,  as  elaborate  and  power- 
ful as  the  fortifications  of  Vauban,  has  domi- 
nated the  intervening  period.  The  Far  East 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Continent.  GreaJ  Britain  is 
only  one  open  island  amid  the  closing  markets 
of  the  world.  Free  Trade,  therefore  —  exchange 
equally  unrestricted  on  one  side  and  the  other 
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u  between  tna  nationi  transacting—  Ital 
DcveE  yet  srev&iled  anywhere  It  is  an  mii> 
known  conditiaa.  Ereti  Englviil  ha.»  not  had 
it  She  has  instead  the  system  of  free  imports 
by  which  foreign  competition  is  admitted  with- 
out interference  to  her  mariiet,  while  her  own 
competition  is  as  far  as  possible  suppreised  in 
foreign  market}.     That  is  not  a  aatisfactoij 


Foreign  protective  tariffs  are  a.  disadraa- 
lage  to  British  trade.  British  free  imports  are 
relatively  an  advantage  to  foreign  trade.  The 
conditions  are  unequal  Utiequal  conditions 
Id  commerce  are  not  good.  Free  Trade  writers 
simply  restate,  withoilt  modification  of  any 
kind,  the  trattitional  arguments  which  would 
apply  to  a  genuine  inteniatioaal  system  of  free 
exchange,  but  cannot  apply  in  the  same  meas- 
ure—  and,  to  a  large  extent,  do  not  apply 
at  all  — to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  tb« 
total  absence  of  that  system. 

For  a  prolonged  period  (1846--75),  British 
trade  expanded  with  unexampled  energy. 
A^culture  flourished.  The  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  world  were  transformed  by  tbo 
Califoroian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries; 
by  railway  construction  in  the  United.  States 
and  upon  the  European  Continent;  by  steam 
shipping.  But  America  and  Europe  alike 
were  convulsed  by  great  wars.     Englaiid  had 


of  uncontested  supremacy  was  i 

In  1878 — exactly  a  generation  after  Mr, 
Cobden's  triumph  —  a  period  of  commercial 
depression  reached  its  depth.  Crowds  of  in- 
dustrial workers  were  unemj^yed  in  the  cities^ 
The  old  prosperity  of  British  agriculture  was 


another  quarter  of  a  century  of  trade  fluctua- 
tions, the  truth  of  the  free  import  theory  wag 
questioned  by  an  increasing  number  of  Ei^hsb 
thinken.  Popular  distrust,  however,  preceded 
sciaitific  opposition.  The  '"National  Fair 
Trade  LeaKue"  was  started  in  July  1881  and 
carried  on  for  more  than  a  decade  a  formidable 
political  agitation,  stimulated  by  some  able 
controversial  literature  and  a  vigorous  weekly 
paper.  This  pfotectiordst  movement,  how- 
ever, failed  to  find  a  great  leader  and  died  out 
in  the  early  nineties.  Its  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess lay  in  converting  one  of  Oie  great  political 
parties.  The  Conservative  rank  and  file  were 
generally  predisposed  to  protection.  The  Con- 
servative leaders  patronized  the  Fair  Trade 
movement  while  the  Liberals  were  in  power, 
and  stifled  it  when  they  had  obtained  office 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  other  influences  con- 
tinued almost  Imperceptibly  to  dissolve  Free 
Trade  conviction  throughout  the  coontTy.  The 
British  Trade  Comular  Reports  became  a 
serial  narrative  of  the  advance  of  protectionist 
competition,  American  and  German,  in  markets 
wliere  British  manufactured  exports  had  re- 
cently been  supreme.  The  immense  progress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  new  German 
Empire  showed  at  last  that  free  imports, 
or  haU-free  trade,  was  not  a  cerbin  recipe,  as- 
suredly not  the  sole  recipe,  for  commercial 
success,  and  that  protection  was  not  necessarily 
a  prevention  of  progress.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral  mood  of  profonsd  anxiety  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  British  commerce  and.  a 


iridcsprcad  scepttdsai  as  to  the  Aeoreticil 
tauth  of  Free  Trade  and  the  practical  advan- 
tage of  free  imfiortB. 

AH  the  previous  scepticism  and  miitmst 
which  had  existed  upon  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  were  ctystallized  in  1903  when  Mr. 
Cham,berlun  created  the  new  fiscal  reform 
nutvemint  His  Birmingham  speech  on  May 
15  in  that  year  was  one  of  the  donunating 
events  of  English  politics.  In  the  limits  ol 
this  article  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history 
of  his  agitation.  The  result  has  been  ooticetL 
There  has  been  a  small  scbbm  of  .very  dis- 
tinguished persons.  But  the  Unionist  <or  ''Con- 
servative' or  •Imperialist*)  party  is  committed 
to  some  form  of  tariff  policy.  The  Liberat- 
Irish  Nationalist-Iodepeodent  Labor .  Coalition 
is  not  morally  solid  asainst  the  tariff.  Eok- 
land  has  ceased  as  a  whole  to  be  a  Free  Tradt 
nation  though  still  containing  a  mat  free  trade 
party  whose  yarliaiaenlary  predominance  restl 
upon  a  comparatively  alight  majority  of  populai 

.  We  oow  pass  from  the  histon  to  the  theory 
of  the  movement.  Free  Traders  say:  (a) 
(Ao/  tariffs  restrict  trade.  The  reply  is  that 
exports  and 'imports  ^ikc  arc  increasing  in 
every  ooDsideiahle  protectionist  country.  Ger- 
man/s  break  with  the  Cobdenite  system  in 
1879 —America's  atleptitm  of  what  EnsUshaim 
call  McKinleyism  —  have  been  followed  not  by 
commercial  restrictjon,  but  by  a  greater  ex- 
pan  ^<m  of  productaou,  foreign  exchanges, 
employment,  pogulatton  and  wealth  than  has 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  during  the  par- 
allel period.  No  Free  Trade  writers  grappls 
with  the  fact  —  few  ever  notice  the  fact  — 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  sciantific 
tariff  is  the  free  importation  of  raw  material, 
side  by  side  with  the  taxation  of  foreign  oom- 
pctitive  manufacture.  The  tariff  idea  aims  &t 
restricting  the  least  advantageous  kind  of  itni* 

Erts  in  order  to  develop  the  most  ptofitaUe 
id.  So  far  from  implying  restricted  trado 
it  means,  when  competently  adjusted,  the 
largest  volume  of  the  bew  exchanges,  (b) 
Tiiat  .imports  must  be  balanced  by  txports^-^ 
Ikal  goods  received  must  be  paid  for  by  goods 
retitrned — and  that  ai  all  inlematiotud  tn* 
change  will  arrange  *l*flf  'f^  <V  ideal  manaer, 
if  you  let  it  alone,  the  State  aught  not  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  The  reply  to  these  statements 
is  that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  altogcthev 
inaccurate  and  for  the  rest  are  superlici^  half- 
truths  of  a  singularly  deceptive  character.  Im- 
Krts  may  or  may.  not  be  completely  paid  for 
exports  (including  shipping  freights  and 
foreign  investments).  The  accoimt  may  be 
cancelled  by  the  transfer  of  securities.  Ad 
excess  of  imports  may  remain  as  invested  capi- 
tal,  the  intereM  only  being  returned  and  the 
complete  "balancing  being  indefinitely  de- 
ferred. England,  for  instance,  formerly  sent 
a  steady  excess  of  im()Orts  into  the  United 
States.  The  excess  remained  for  the  most  nart 
as  Briteh  capital  invested  b  America.  Amer- 
ica ceasing  to  be  a  debtor  nation  has  cancelled 
a  good  deal  of  thai  British  capital  by  the  ex- 
cess of  her  own  exports  in  recent  years.  Thus 
while  imports  and  exports  may  appear  to  bal- 
ance more  or  less  all  the  time,  accordioK  to 
the  conventional  Free  Trade  iheory,  a  inove> 
ment  may  b«  gradually  going  on  under  the 
Furface  which  acUnUy  reverses  the  position  of 
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ttie  two  coiintriei  concerned;  and  transfers  the 
commanding  advantage  of  economic  relations 
from  one  counti?  to  another.  Again,  no  Free 
Trader  asserts  that  like  is  paid  for  by  like~ 
that  the  import  of  foreign  manufacture  pro- 
duces an  equivalent  export  of  home  munil- 
faeture.  A  country  which  formerly  exported 
raw  produce  in  exchange  for  finished  nianufac- 
tnre  may  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  export  in 
its  turn  finished  goods  to  pay  for  crude  material 
So  far  as  the  maxim  tells  upon  the  practical 
controversy,  it  tells  both  ways.  Imports  and 
exports  do  not  balance  better  under   free  im- 

Krts  than  under  the  tariff.  America  pays  for 
r  importa  with  her  exports  and  has  a  prob- 
able margin  to  spare!  America  entrenches  her 
ijwn  trade  in  its  position  and  makes  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  for  foreign  competition  to  dis- 
place it.  The  English  system  makes  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  foreign  manufacture  to  displace 
home  industry.  Under  Free  Trade  the  nroducts 
of  certain  indnstries  may  pay  for  the  com- 
petitive imports  which  are  steadily  weakening 
Other  industries.  To  sum  up,  the  tendency  of 
isolated  free  imports  is  to  undermine  the  na- 
tional defensive  position  in  trade  after  trade. 
America  and  Germany  under  the  tariff  are 
maldng  new  conquests  in  trade  after  trade. 
•Where  or^niiaiion  becomes  necessary,*  said 
Brunei,  'loureg  fatre  becomes  impossible.* 

The  British  tariff  movement,  however,  laid 
more  stress  upon  its  constructive  principles 
than  upon  its  replies  to  the  sophistry  of  Cob> 
denite  syllogisms.  It  was  maintained  that  the 
tariff  under  British  conditions  w^uld  mean  the 
maximum  increase  and  the  best  distribution  of 
wodth.  An  isolated  free  import  system  implies 
the  narrowest  and  least  secure  maricet.  A 
competitive  import  only  enters  by  displacing  the 
faorae  supply  against  which  it  had  competed. 
There  is  a  gain  to  some  home  consumers  bot 
■  loss  to  some  producers.  The  nominally  coun- 
terbalancing export  follows  at  the  second  re- 
move, though  meanwhile  a  net  injury  to  die 
Eoductive  power  of  the  importing  country  may 
ve  been  inflicted.  Home  caiutal  may  have 
been  sterilized ;  home  labor  displaced.  Under 
the  present  conditions  free  imports  actualty 
restrict  British  industry  to  the  smallest  market 
and  secure  foreign  competition  in  the  possession 
of  die  largest  market.  America  has  free  sate 
within  her  own  market  and  ours,  among  143,- 
600,000  of  people;  Germany  has  free  sate  in 
her  own  territory  and  equally  in  the  United 
Kingdom  —  a  similar  double-marlcet  of  over 
100,i»0,000  of  people.  England  has  no  free 
tale  for  her  goods  outside  her  own  home  market 
of  45,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  does  not  re- 
serve any  advantage  to  herself  even  upon  her 
own  soil.  The  conditions  are  not  equal ;  the 
inequality  means  a  steady  discount  upon  British 
national   prosperity. 

There  is  also  a  moral  question  rather  un- 
pleasantly introduced  in  a  manner  which  can 
only  be  called  a  little  insular.  It  is  said  that 
the  tariff  would  introduce  corruption.  I  do  pot 
believe  it.  In  economic  controversy  it  is  es- 
pecially desirable  to  'clear  our  minds  of  cant.» 
In  spite  of  free  imports,  gross  frauds  are  per- 
petrated in  English  finance  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  petty  dishonesty  prevails  in  business. 
Human  nature  is  tinctured  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  to  revive  the  old  pose  of  superior 
rirtne  is  a  proceeding  which  appears  to  be  a 


little  deficient  in  humor.  Cormpticm  in  Amer- 
ica, if  I  judge  aright,  is  due  to  the  concentrated 
passion  of  the  money-hunt,  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  desire  to  succeed,  and  the  Sheer  difficulty 
of  bringing  public  opinion  steadily  to  bear 
upon  any  one  aspect  of  this  evil  amid  a  hetero- 

Seneous  soriety  in  a  slate  of  violent  material 
evelopment.  Corruption  rages  in  every  phase 
of  expansion  and  exploitation.  The  American 
habit  of  milking  public  confession  under  a 
sounding  board  creates  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion in  Eurc^  where  the  admitted  evil  is 
Spularly  believed  to  be  far  worse  than  it  is. 
y  aim  has  been  to  show  diat  the  tariff  move- 
ment in  England  depends  Upon  a  theory  of  de- 
velopment, not  of  restriction;  that  the  politi- 
cal prospects  of  that  movement  are  ^ood ;  and 
that  the  real  strength  of  the  foundation  of  the 
free-import  system,  national  unanimity  in  sup- 
port of  it,  has  irrevocably  disarppeared. 
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52.  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
WORLD  WAR.  The  partidpadon  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  World  War,  in  August  1914,  has 
been  ascribed  to  causes  so  diverse  that  it  seem^ 
advisable  brieflj'  to  describe  the  diief  events 
which  brou^t  it  about,  and  to  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Geographical 
and  commercial  factors  brought  the  German 
Empire,  founded  in  1871,  into  rivalry  with 
Great  Britain.  The  British  Isles  lie  athwart 
die  path  of  Germany  to  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
emigrants  had  occupied  large  pordons  of  the 
carui's  surface  long  before  the  Germans  ac- 
Quired  their  first  colonies  (1684).  Since  that 
oate  Germany  has  annexed  1,123,078  square 
miles  of  colonial  territory,  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  37,000  square  miles  a  year,  without 
incurring  serious  risk  of  war.  Both  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Salisbury  approved  her  colonial  ex- 
pansion, which  proceeded  most  rapidly  in  the 
years  1884-1900  when  she  possessed  a  very 
small  navy.  As  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  favored 
the  growth  of  Germany's  commerce  (even  after 
1879,  when  she  began  to  penalize  British  im- 
ports), it  is  clear  that  the  islanders  were  not 
actuated  by  jealousy  of  her  commercial  ex- 
pansion. 

That  rapid  expansion  failed  to  satisfy  the 
ambitions  of  Kaiser  William  II  and  his  people. 
Their  triumph  over  Austria  in  1866  and 
France  in  1870  fostered  the  belief  that  a  more 
thorough  preparation  would  ensure  to  them  a 
far  grander  future,  and  they  came  to  regard 
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themselves  as  cooped  in,  while  the  easy-going 
British,  the  "decadent*  French  and  the  badly 
governed  Russians  had  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  earth's  snrface.  These  views  were  in- 
cfllcated  by  the  German  Navy  League,  Ao 
Pan-German  League  and  similar  bodies.  Party 
strifes  in  England  and  France  and  polttical 
corruption  in  Hiissia  enfeebled  these  peoples, 
while  the  prestige  and  power'  of  Germany 
steadily  rose.  She  had  secured  the  alliance  of 
Aaslria  in  1879,  of  Italy  in  1882,  of  the  King 
of  Rumania  in  1883,  and  an  Entente  with 
Turkey  in  1^8.  Despite  the  Franco- Russian 
alliaacc  of  1891-94,  her  position  in  Europe  was 
supreme.  In  January  1896  William  II  an- 
nounced Wtltpoliiik  to  be  her  paramount  aim ; 
and  in  1898  he  secured  the  passing  of  the  first 
Navy  Bill,  which,  during  the  fierce  Anglopho- 
bia of  the  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  more  ambitious  Navy  Bill 
(1900).  The  new  Cierman  fleet  was  not  ready 
until  1904,  otherwise  an  Anglo-German  con- 
flict mi^t  have  broken  out  during  that  war. 
In  1901-02  the  British  government  sought  to 
frame  an  alliance  with  Germany,  as  also  with 
Japan,  chiefly  on  questions  in  the  Far  East 
The     Berlin     government    repelled    those    ad- 


period  of  England's  "splendid  isolation.*  Count 
Reventlow*  and  other  German  writers  approved 
the  rejection  of  British  offers  of  friendship 
because  the  interests  of  the  two  empires  were 
divergent,  and  Germany  could  not  tie  her  hands 
by  a  treaty  which  mi^l  limit  her  colonial  and 
naval  efforts. 

Already  German  aims  were  centred  on  the 
Near  East.  In  November  189B,  soon  after 
Kitchener's  victory  over  the  Mahdtsts  at 
Omdurman,  William  II  visited  Constantinople 
and  Damascus,  and  at  the  tomb  of  Salad  in, 
solemnly  promised  ever  to  befriend  the  "300,- 
000,000  Jioslems"  "of  the  world.  In  1903  the 
results  of  the  visit  materialized  in  the  plan  of 
the  Bagdad  Railway,  which  assured  to  its 
German  promoters  large  mining  and  other 
rights  along  its  course.  Together  with  it* 
branch  southwards  to  the  Hedjaz  and  Mecca, 
it  promised  to  assure  Teutonic  supremacy  in 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  the  Smai- 
tic  Peninsula  besides  facililatijig  military  ac- 
tion against  the  Suez  Canal  and  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach  declared,  in  a  later 
edition  of  his  book  'Die  Bagdadbahn'  (1911) 
that  the  railway  would  enable  the  Central  Em- 
pires and  Turkey  to  attack  England  in  Ecypt 
with  every  hope  of  success.  We  may  note  here 
the  later  utterances  of  German  writers  of  repute. 
Professor    Hettner,    <Die    unsere    Weltpoiitik' 


(Berlin  1915),  says  "Such  a  policy  falliancc 
with  Turkey]  opens  the  way  to  Kgypt  and 
Persia  and  through  the  Persian  Gulf  [where 
England's  supremacy  must  be  broken!  to  the 
Indian  Empire  and  surrounding  lands.*  Dr. 
Preiherr  von  Mackay  ('Der  Vicrbund,'  Stutt- 
gart 1916)  ;  The  forcmo.^l  direction  for  the 
blow  to  be  Struck  by  the  new  Quadruple  Al- 
liance is  known.  Its  point  is  defined  in  the 
phrase  'Ost end- Bagdad.*  It  is  directed  against 
Britain's  supremacy  of  the  seas  and  the  chain 
of    naval   stations   connecting   the    North   Sea 

•Rcvntlow.  'DesuchUnd*  Biavtniga  Politik'  lid  ed., 


with  India.*  Professor  RolofI  ('Kne  xgy|>- 
tische  Expedition,)  Giessen  1915) :  'Even  if 
the  British  escape  catastrophe  in  Egypt,  their 
occupation  of  that  land  will  bring  them  little 
profit  and  less  peace  of  mind  if  Turkey 
emerges  from  this  war  rejuvenated  and  strong.* 
Vda  ('Die  Zukmift  der  Tiirket,'  Leipzig 
1915)  :  «The  motive  which  inspired  the  friend- 
ship with  Turicey  was  identical  with  that  which 
inspired  the  acqubition  of  Heligoland.*  Even 
in  I903-O4  Germany's  Oriental  polity  aroused 
alarm  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  Possibiy  it 
prompted,  certainly  it  facilitated,  the  conclusion 
of  their  Entente  Cordiale  in  April  1904.  The 
maintenance  of  their  interests  in  the  East  wa> 
clearly  more  important  than  persistence  in  out- 
worn jealousies  respecting  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  Siam,  Egypt,  etc  Thus,  Germany's 
navat  and  OrientaTpolicjr  produced  what  may 
be  termed  the  Diplomatic  Revolution  of  the 
20th  century,  the  tw«  western  powers  burying 
the  hatchet  and  becoming  fast  friends.  The 
Gennan  govcmmeni  and  press  admitted  that 
that  Entente  was  not  directed  against  Germany; 
but  the  Kaiser  soon  sought  to  dissolve  it,  e.g., 
by  his  melodramatic  intervention  in  the  Moroc- 
can affair.  (See  Moaocco,  History).  As  his 
landing  at  Tangier  and  his  declaration  for  the 
independence  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  occur' 
red  very  soon  after  the  Russian  defeat  at  Muk- 
den, he  evidently  sought  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  weakening  of  the  Franco-Russian  com- 
bination. The  Morocco  question  became  for 
a  time  a  'Machtfrage'  (trial  of  strength). 
Finally  it  was  referreJ to  a  General  Conference 
of  the  Powers  at  Algeciras  (spring  of  1906). 
at  which  Germany's  highhanded  action  met 
with  no  support  except  from  her  'brilLant 
second,'  Austria.  Indeed,  it  helped  on  an 
Entente  between  those  former  rivals.  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  (August  1907);  for 
ihey,  no  less  than  France,  were  threatened 
by  the  recent  development  of  A ustro- Gennan 
polin  in  the  East.  Russia,  after  her  defeat 
by  Japan,  was  in  a  position  of  marked  in- 
feriority to  the  Central  empires  in  respect  to 
■rmaments.  Great  Britain  and  her  new  friends 
had  also  felt  deep  concern  at  the  persistent 
refusal  of  Germany,  and  the  general  refusal  o£ 
Austria  to  listen  to  proposals  of  arbitration  and 
limitation  of  armaments  put  forward  at  the 
Peace  Conferences  held  at  the  Hague  in  1899 
Wid  in  Jnne  1907.  The  first  Conference,  held 
on  the  invitation  of  Tsar  Nichdas  il,  bad  led 
to  no  definite  result,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
opposition  of  Germany;  hut  the  other  slates. 
In  general,  agreed  to  the  principle  of  those 
proposals  and  most  of  them  have  since  framed 
treaties  of  arbitration.  In  the  years  1906-07, 
Great  Britain  invited  Germany  to  a^ree  to  ft 
plan  for  limiting  naval  construction ;  but 
despite  the  retarding  of  the  British  naval  pro- 
gram during  the  discussions,' the  Berlin  gov- 
ernment declined  to  restrict  its  program. 
Equally  discouraging  was  its  attitude  at  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  Armament  having 
dangerously  increased  since  1899,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  the  sovereign  states 
there  assembled  again  affirmed  the  need  of 
limiting  the  growth  of  armies  and  navies.  The 
Conference  also  extended  the  powers  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  in 
1899,  but  failed  either  to  found  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  or  to  draft  a  general 
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and  uniform  Arbitration  Treatjr  which  all  states 
should  pledge  themselves  to  adopt  The  chief 
opposition  came  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
Germatw  also  led  the  opposition  to  the  British 
proposal  prohibiting  the  use  of  drifting  mines 
at  sea.  (For  the  attittide  of  her  military  and 
naval  drcles  toward  these  conferences  see  the 
section  entitled  "Utopian  und  Intrigen  im 
Haaff"  in  Reventlow's  work  already  named), 
Ptirther  efforts  by  the  Cambpell-Bannerman  Min- 
istiT-  in  London  to  frame  a  friendly  agreement 
with  Germany  met  with  failure  and  ihc  British 
naval  program  of  1909  reflected  the  widespread 
alarm  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ger- 
man navy.  Thai  growtk  was  accelerated  by 
die  German  Navy  Bill  of  April  1912  (coincident 
with  a  new  Army  Bill  equally  alarming  to 
France  and  RussiaJ  which  provided  that,  by 
the  year  1920,  the  German  navy  ^ould  consist 
of  41  batdeships,  20  armored  cruisers,  40 
onarmed  cruisers,  144  destroyers,  and  71  sub- 
naiines.  This  force,  concentrated  almost  entirely 
in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  threat  both  to  GreU  Britain  uid 
Russia.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  again  proposed  a  "naval  holi- 
day*; but,  his  offer  being  declined,  he  pointed 
out  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment that  in  191S  Great  Britain  would  possets 
25  dreadnoughts,  2  Lord  Nelsons  and  six  batlle- 
rruisers,  as  against  17  dreadnoughts  and  six 
batt!e-c misers  for  Germany;  and  flie  margin  of 
safety  would  thereafter  diminish  for  Great 
Britain.  Thia  ominous  situation  became  darker 
owing  to  the  failure  of  Lord  Haldane  (q.v.) 
during  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
German  chancellor,  except  on  terms  which 
would  bind  Great  Britain  to  absolute  neutrality 
in  nearly  every  conceivaUe  case.  Lord  Haldane 
eould  not  consent  to  lie  Britain's  hands  in  the 
rigid  way  demanded  by  the  German  govern- 

The  haughty  attitude  of  Germany  in  these 

Sneslions  and  in  others  soon  to  be  noted,  caused 
le  more  concern  because  it  reflected  the  force- 
ful doctrines  inculcated  by  Nietzsche,  Treitschke 
and  Bemhardi.  Nietzsdie  in  his  phiiosophic 
extravaganzas  scoffed  at  Christianity  for  teach- 
ing what  he  termed  a  "slave-morality* ;  whereas 
the  "superman*  would  resolve  to  secure  power 
ever  inferiors ;  and  the  new  "magistral  moral- 
ity* would  confer  pre-eminence  on  the  natiMi 
which  aimed  at  the  heroic  life.  Ale;iander  the 
Great  and  Napolean  the  Great  were  his  heroes; 
and  his  work,  thouf^  non-polilical,  populnizcd 
the  idea  of  conquest  over  weaker  peoples.  Far 
more  direct  was  the  influence  of  Treitschke; 
whose  lectures  and  writings  in  1866-96  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  the  Prussia  of  Frederick 
die  Great,  Blucher  and-  Bismarck.  In  turn 
Austria,  France  and  England  were  his  bugbears. 
Pointing  to  German  triumphs  and  German  e0i- 
ciency,  he  hade  his  countrymen  overthrow  the 
modern  Cartha^ :  "Our  last  reckoning,  thai 
with  England,  will  probably  be  the  most  tedious 
;ind  the  most  difficult."  Then  a^n  he  gloried 
war  and  scorned  the  'weary,  spiritless  and  ex- 
hausted ages  which  have  played  with  the  dream 
of  perpetual  ptace,"  These  teachinss  permeated 
German  universities  (and  throufui  them  the 
schools)  with  a  bellicose  and  AnKlophobe 
spirit,  which  General  von  Bernhardi  accentuated 
by  his  book   'Crtrmany  and   the   Next   War' 


(October  1911).  Scofiin^  at  pacifists  as  vision- 
aries, cowards  or  hypocntes,  he  bade  Gennany 
realize  her  true  mission  by  war.  "Might.'  so 
he  wrote,  "is  the  supreme  right;  and  the  dis- 
pute as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arhi- 
trament  of  war.  War  gives  a  biologically  just 
decision."     Again,— 'In   certain  circumstances 


..  _  .  far  less  so  to  those  of  Rtissia.  and  he 
pronounced  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  of 
doubtful  solidity.  "Therefore,*  he  wrote,  "w* 
must  square  otir  account  with  France  if  we 
wish  for  a  Iree  hand  in  our  international 
policy.  France  must  be  so  completely  crushed 
that  she  can  never  again  come  across  our  padi. 
.  .  .  Even  English  attempts  at  a  rapprochement 
[to  GertoAny]  must  not  blind  us  to  the  real 
situation.  We  ma^  at  most  use  them  to  delay 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  war  until  we  may 
fairly  imagine  we  have  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.* It  is  doubtful  whether  these  views  were 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  German  people, 
even  in  1914;  but  thty  provided  the  goveming 
and  influential  classes  (well  organized  in  the 
Leagues  above  named)  with  a  fighting  creed 
which  at  the  crisis  prevailed  over  the  vaguer 
and  less  exciting  creed  of  the  German  Progres- 
sives. In  Great  Britain  the  definite  triumph 
of  the  Liberals  in  the  general  elections  of  1910 
ensured  a  peaceful  policy  except  in  case  of  dire 
necessity. 

Meanwhile  the  repose  of  Europe  had  been 
disturbed  by  crises  in  the  Balkans  and  Morocco. 
In  October  1908  Austria  surprised  the  world 
by  declaring  that  she  annexed  Bosnia,  whidi 
she  had  occupied  as  the  mandatory  of  Europe 
since  1878.  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain  strongly  protested  against  her 
action ;  so  did  France  and  Russia,  likewise 
Serbia,  which  now  lost  her  outlet  seawards; 
but  (krmany  stoutly  suTOorted  Austria;  and 
the  Entente  Powers  and  Serbia  gave  w^ 
(1909).  In  1911  the  internal  crisis  in  Morocco 
became  acute  owing  to  the  spread  of  anarchy; 
and  when  France  took  measures  to  protect  the 
''special  interests"  which  the  Alfjeciras  Con- 
vention recognized  as  hers  by  right  in  that 
land,  Germany  intervened  by  sending  a  cruiser 
to  Agadir  (July  1).  Sharp  tension  ensued, 
especially  after  the  declaration  of  Great 
Britain  (4  July)  that  she  must  be  consulted 
about  any  new  arrangements  in  Morocco. 
This  declaration  Germany  .ignored.  Accord- 
ingly, on  21  July,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  publicly  stated  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  treated 
as  "of  no  account  in  the  Cabinet  of  Nations.* 
These  words  aroused  heated  demands  in  GfT- 
many  for  war  against  Great  Britain  and  France.  ■ 
The  Berlin  government;  however,  kept  cool, 
bargained  dexterously  wjih  France  and  by  the 
treaty  of  4  Nov.  1911  secured  some  100,(XX) 
square  miles  of  Frendi  Kongoland  in  return 
for  recognition  of  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  Morocco  and  changes  not  unfavorable  to 
German  interests  in  that  quarter.  Again  the 
German  press  indulged  in  orgies  of  Anglo- 
phobia and  Gallophobia,  which  the  Crown 
Prince  publicly  encouraged.  Perhaps  a  rupture 
would  then  have  occurred  if  German  finance 
had  not  been  in  a  critical  state  snd  if  the  en- 
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luged  KkUNorth  Sea  Caual  hod  not  still  been 


In  the  atUtmiB  of  1912  Turidsti  mismle  in 
Uacedftaa  brou^t  Bnl^ria,  Serbia,  Greece 
•nd  Uoatoiegro,  to  a  secret  kgreement;  and, 
failing  to  bend  the  Ottoman  government,  they 
eacaanHred  its  hottility  in  the  auiumn.  The 
League  soon  defeated  Ttularf,  but  disputes 
about  Ibe  sfaating  af  Macedonia  and  East  Al- 
bama  (fomented  from  Vienna)  led  to  the 
fratridoal  war  of  1913.  ending  in  the  unsatis- 
factory treaty  of  Bucharest  (10  Aug.  1913), 
which  left  all  the  Balkans  divided  and  enfbit- 
tered.    The  following  facts  challenge  attention 

(1)  the  hostility  of  Austria  to  Serbia's  efforts 
to  reach  the  Adriatic,  both  in  1906  and  1912; 

(2)  th«  ntoervicnce  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the 
TOtmg  Tuffcish  r^me  to  the  Central  Empires ; 
<3)  the  trium^  of  Austro-German  policy, 
vriiich  aimed  at  the  diu-uption  of  the  Balkan 
League;  (4)  die  comnirative  helplessness  of 
tlie  Entente  Powers  When  Mpoecd  to  the  Cen- 
tral Emj^m,  duHigh  these  bad  but  slight  sufH 
port  from  Italy  (latterly  oigaged  in  a  war  with 
Turkey);  (5)  the  certaiiTty  of  further  trouble 
in  the  Ballans  owing  to  internal  feuds  and  the 
wutheasttm  thrnst  of  the  Central  Empires,  a 
thrust  aimed  primarily  against  Britain  in  Egypt 
but  also  threatening  to  tne  Asiatic  interests  of 
France  and  Russia.  It  is  now  known  that  in 
August  1913  Austria  applied  to  Italy  for  help 
In    a    general    attack    by    the    Triple    Alliance 

i Germany,  Austria  and  Italy)  on  Serbia;  but 
taly  refuged  to  share  in  so  Wanton  an  act  of 
aggression.  Germany  also  seems  to  have  dis- 
suaded her  ovenealous  ally,  protably  becatne 
German  armaments  and  the  Kiel   Canal 


Cbancell  .... 

army  bill,  adding  some  63,000  recruits  a  year 
and  bringing  the  peace  strength  up  to  870,000 
men.  A  special  finance  bill  of  a  very  drastic 
land   was  also  introduced  to  meet 


volved  by  the  proposed  changes.  The  War 
Minister  added  (hat  Germany  wanted  peace, 
but  "if  war  came,  she  wanted  to  win. —  The  best 
parry  is  the  lunge;  the  best  covering  force  is 
the  offensive.'  Despite  sharp  opposition,  both 
tnlli  were  passed.  By  mi^mmer  1914  the 
changes  had  taken  effect;  the  military  equip- 
ment whi  complete,  and  the  Kiel  Canal,  then 
re^opened,  was  available  for  the  lai^est  battle- 

The  mnrder  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  by  two  Bosniac 
Serbs  at  Serajevo,  on  28  June  1914,  is  wrapped 
in  mystery.  After  a  strangely  long  interval. 
Austria,  on  23  Jnty,  accused  Serbian  officials 
of  complicity  in  the  crime  and  proffered  de- 
mands incompatible  with  Serbia's  mdependence: 
An  acute  crisis  at  once  arose;  for  fhe  Germans 
and  Hungarians  of  tile  dual  monarchy  de- 
manded war  with  Serbia,  "the  little  brother,* 
whom  Russia,  the  bt^  brother,"  was  in  honor 
bound  to  protect.  Faithful  to  the  law-abiding 
and  pacifist  procedure  adopted  by  him  in  1906 
and  1912-13,  Grey  at  once  proposed  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  should  moderate  the  actions 
hlcely  to  be  taken  by  Rufesia,  while  Germany  and 
Italy  sotig^  to  assuage  the  anger  of  Austria, 
Thus,  only  eonld  a  war  be  averted,  first  be- 
tween '  AutUia  and  Serbia,    secondly  between 


Rtissia  and  Anstria,  thirdly  betwccH  Germai^ 
hnd  Russia,  fourthly  between.  Gennany  and 
Fratice.  with  danger  of  involving  Betgiuni  aiiid 
Great  Britain.  The  two  systons  oi  alliancet 
or  Ententes  had  helped  to  preserve  peace  ia 
1908  ^nd  1913;  but,  if  war  began  in  any  quarter, 
those  aUiancei  were  likely  to  make  it  general 
—  a  consideratiDn  manifest  to  every  statesman. 
The  Austrian  note  of  25  Julpr  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd  indicated  that,  if 
Russia  drew  the  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Serbs, 
she  would  nteet  both  Austria  and  GemtBDy  in 
arms.  Von  TBchirsk:r.  Geman  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  staled  that  lus  govtrnmeat  waa  *back- 
ing  up"  Austria;  and  this  provocative  attitude 
of  the  Central  Empires  waa  certain  to  embroil 
them  with  Rtissia  and  her  ally,  France.  Tho 
German  Chancellor,  Bethmann-HoUweg,  and 
the,  Foceifn  Minister,  von  Jagow,  have  de- 
clared that  they  always  worked  for  peace. 
Certainly  their  atdtude  was  more  pacilK  than 
that  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Tschlrsky,  and  the 
Kaiser's  military  advisers.  Possibly  they  all 
hoped  to  overawe  Russia  in  190S-09  and  1912- 
13.  If  so,  they  were  playing  with  fire.  Tb« 
present  cnsis  touched  the  honor  of  the  Tsaj 
more  closely.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
25  July,  *We  have  stood  this  sort  of  thing  for 
^ven  years;  this  is  enough.*  France  accepted 
Grey's  proposal  to  seek  to  assuage  Russia  and 
Italy  agreed  to  try  and  calm  her  ally,  Austria; 
but  on  28  July  (the  day  after  the  return  of 
Kaiser  Wilhehn  to  Berlin  from  a  yachting 
cruise)  Germany  refused  to  entertain  Grcy> 
proposal ;  aad  on  that  same  day  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia.  Wc  may  note  hert  two 
facts;  (])  Italy  (conscious  of  Austria's  aggre»- 
five  designs  on  Serbia  in  1913),  soon  declared 
that  she  would  remain  neutral  in  the  war 
brought  about  by  the  provocative  conduct  o( 
her  allies;  (2)  Grey,  on  25  July,  declined  thfl 
proposals  of  Russia  and  France  to  declare  lui 
complete  solidarity  with  tbem  in  the  present 
dispute.  His  refusal  hat  been  sharply  criti- 
cized; but  it  proves  his  extreme  caution  and  his 
reliance  on  pacific  procedure  at  that  date.  Fur- 
ther, his  action  facilitated  the  independent  and 
peutral    attitude   now    adopted    by    Italy.     A 


ber  allies. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria  on 
Serbia  (with  the  approval  of  Germain)  events 
marched  rapidly.  Very  early  on  31  July  there 
appeared  at  Vienna  the  order  for  a  complete 
mobiliialion  and  this  almost  certainly  preceded 
a  similar  order  hy  Russia  on  the  same  day. 
But  the  two  empires  continued  to  negotiate  and 
on  1  August  seemed  not  unlikely  to  reach  a 
settlement  But  on  that  day  the  German  gov- 
ernment demanded  that  Russia  should  denioU- 
liic  within  12  hours,  otherwise  it  would  mob- 
ilize. (It  had  already  ordered  the  preliminary 
steps  known  as  Krugsgefahr) .  (^omf^ianc* 
with  the  (lerman  demand  would  have  left  Rus» 
sia  unready  in  the  face  of  the  complete  readi- 
ness '  oi  Austria  and  the  almost  complete 
readiness  of  Germany.  On  Rus^  meeting  this 
demand  with  silence,  the  Kaiser  declared  war 
on  Russia  late  on  1  August.  His  last  note 
contained  the  statement  that  he  *had  under- 
taken in  common  with  Great  Britain  the  t>an 
of  mediator*  between  Austria  and  Russia.  This 
tribuM  to  the  peaceful  policy  of  Sir -Edward 
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Gr«y  is  in  one  respect  incorrect  Gtct  bad 
requested  him  merely  to  restrain  Austria  and 
this  he  had  not  done.  Germany's  attack  on 
Russia  was  certain  to  embroil  France;  but  the 
Kaiser's  declaration  of  war  on  France  did  not 
reach  Paris  until  3  August  at  6:45  f.u. 

Until  then  the  British  government  could  not 
have  taken  definite  action,  thouglk  Mr.  Asquith 
bad  declared  the  outlook  to  be  ^extremely 
grave."  In  fact,  the  first  sign  of  hostilities  in 
the  West  came  at  Berlin  on  the  night  of  29  July. 
After  an  imperial  council  meeting  held  at  Pots- 
dam on  that  evening,  the  German  Chancellor 
asked  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador, 
whether  Great  Britain  would  remain  neutral  in 
case  of  a  European  war,  if  Germany  promised 
la  take  no  land  from  France  (he  would  not 
pledge  himself  about  the  French  colonies),  and 
also  Co  restore  the  independence  of  Belgium  in 
case  a  French  menace  to  that  kingdom  compelled 
Germany  to  invade  it.  Neither  Goschen  nor 
Grey  assented  to  these  "infamous  proposals," 
lo  use  Mr.  Asquith's  phrase.  Discernmg  danger 
for  Belgium,  Grey  on  31  July  requested  both 
Germanjl  and  France  to  declare  that  they 
Ivould  respect  her  neutrality,  as  they  had  cove- 
nanted to  do  by  the  fundamental  treaty  of  1839. 
(See  Belgium).  France  at  once  agreed;  Ger- 
tnany  sent  an  evasive  reply.  Accordingly  on 
1  August  Grey  informed  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
German  Ambassador  at  London,  that  "if  there 
were  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
by  one  combatant,  while  the  other  resected  it, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  public 
opinion  in  this  country.'  Lichnowsky  then 
asked  whether  Great  Britain  would  remain 
neutral  if  Germany  respected  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  but  Grey  declined  to  bargain  about 
a  matter  on  which  Germany  had  pledged  her 
faith  and  when  Lichnowsky  suggested  tiiat  Ger- 
many might  perhaps  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  France  and  her  colonies,  Grey  declined  to 
follow  him  on  a  path  so  different  from  that 
which  the  German  Chancellor  had  marked  out. 
Grey  resolved  to  keep  his  hands  free,  doubtless 
because  the  German  government,  during  the 
Haldane  interview  at  Berlin  in  the  spring  of 
1912,  had  sought  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Bntish 

Ejvemment  in  all  eventualities  likely  to  arise, 
ichnowslty  informed  the  German  government 
on  1  August  that  "Grey  returned  again  and 
again  to  Belgium's  neutrality  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  question  would  play  a  great 
part* — i.e.,   in   deciding  British   policy. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Asquith  cabinet. 
In  its  meeting  on  the  morning  1  August  had 
come  to  no  definite  decision  and  was  inclined 
to  wait  on  public  opinion.  On  Sunday,  Z 
Augiist,  Grey  assured  M.  Paul  C^mbon,  French 
Ambassador,  of  succor  from  the  British  fleet 
(held  in  readiness  since  27  July)  if  the  German 
fleet  attacked  that  .  of  France  or  her  coasts. 
This  promise  (conditional  on  the  sanction  of 
Parliament')  resulted  from  the  recent  arrange- 
ment wheretn"  (he  French  navy  retained  its  chief 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  navy 
concentrating  mainly  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  And  it  is 
almost  certain  that  war  with  Germany  wonld 
sooner  or  later  have  arisen  from  this  promise 
if  Germany  had  carried  matters  through  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  her  general  staff,  which  im- 
plied the  "smashing*  of  Prance.  But  the  rut)- 
ture  came  owing  to  another  incident  in  the 


"smashing^  policy.  Late  on  2  August  the  GtX' 
man  government  detnanded  from  tliat  of  Bel- 
gium permission  to  send  its  troops  throu^ 
that  country  on  the  pretext  that  France  had 
violated  Belgium  neutrality.  Eady  on  3 
August  the  Brussels  cabinet  dented  that  France 
bad  been  guilty  of  any  such  act,  protested 
against  the  German  demand  and  asserted  its 
resolve  to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  King  Albert 
also  tel^raphed  to  King  George,  rcqueating 
help  from  Great  Britain  as  a  guarantee  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  Thereupon  the  indeciHOns 
of  the  British  cabinet  ended  and  in  the  even- 
ing sitting  of  Parliament  on  3  August  opinion 
(except  among  a  small  minority)  prononnced 
strongly  for  tiie  maintenance  of  the  British 
pledge  to  Bel^imi.  Grey's  ultimatum  of  4 
Au^st,  drawn  up  in  this  sense,  met  with  a 
decided  refusal  at  Berlin,  the  Chancellor  in 
his  excitement  exclaiming  that  England  waa 
going  to  war  "just  for  a  scrap  of  paper"; 
while  Zimmermann,  Under  Foreign  Secretary, 
said  that  neither  on  that  ni^t  nor  on  any 
night  would  Germany  assent  to  the  British  de- 
mand for  Germany's  withdrawal  from  Belgium. 
This  defiant  refusal  b^  Germany  to  desist  from 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  (a  course  still  open 
lo  her)  led  to  a  state  of  war  with  the  United 
Kingdom  before  midnight  of  4  August. 

Earlier  on  thai  day  the  Chancellor  said  to 
ihe  Reichstag:  "JThis  is  now  for  us  a  case  of 
self-defense  in  time  of  necessity;  and  necessity 
knows  no  law  (stormy  applause).  Our  troops 
have  occupied  Liixemburg  (cheers),  and  have 
perhaps  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil  (renewed 
cheers).  That  is  against  international  law. 
.  .  ,  The  wrong  which  we  are  doii%  we  will 
try  lo  make  good  again,  as  soon  as  our  military 
goal  is  reached  (cheers),*  Strange  to  say,  the 
German  Socialists,  wiih  one  prominent  excei»- 
tion,  that  of  Liebknecht,  supported  the  gov- 
ernment; and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Reichstag  greeted  the  news  of  the  uiqtrovoked 


with  that  invasion,  regardless  of  what  Great 
Britain  might  say  or  do.  The  Reichstag  and 
the  majority  of  the  Socialist  members  thereby 
made  Uiemselves  responsible  for  the  wanton 
attack  upon  France  and  Belgium  in  the  course 
of  a  dispute,  which  as  we  have  seen,  orisinated 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Oriental  policy  of 
the  Central  Empires.  But  it  is  equally  probable 
that  even  if  the  Reichstag  and  the  Socialists 
had  opposed  a  war  nolicy,  the  (^rman  govern- 
ment would  have  adopted  it  owing  to  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  it  tiien  possessed  over 
France  and  Russia  in  the  matter  of  equipment 
and  in  general  preparedness.  After  the  Im- 
perial Council  meeting  held  at  Potsdam  on 
the  evening  of  29  July,  the  policy  of  Germany 
pointed  to  a  ruptnre  with  both  Russia  and 
France  and  an  invasion  of  Belgium.  The 
"infamous  proposals*  thereafter  made  to  Sir 
E.  (joschcn  were  supplemented  on  30  July  by 
Jagow's  declaration  to  Goschen  that  tiermuiy 
must  begin  her  military  preparation :  "He  re- 
gretted this,  as  he  knew  France  did  not  desire 
war,  but  it  would  be  a  military  necessity.* 
Everything  shows  that  hy  30  July  the  mihtary 
party  at  Berlin  gained  the  upper  hand  over 
the  more  peaceful  Chancellor  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister—  perhaps,  we  may  add,  over  the  Kaiser 
also.     The  unpreparedness  of  Pnum   (niBm- 
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reference  to  the  mftp;  and  a  comparMon  of 
the  relative  freedom  of  British  and  German 
fiscal  policy  is  also  decisive  on  the  qocstian  of 
a  'trade  war.*  That  Gemnnv  took  up  atms 
to  vindicate  the  'freedoin  of  Uie  aeas'  againrt 
En^and's  tyranny  is  now  scarcely  worth  dis- 
cussing. But  these  and  other  exphnations  of 
the  cause  of  the  war  are  focused  in  the  fol- 
io wins  petition  of  many  German  professors  and 
officios  to  the  Chancellor,  dated  20  June  1915 : 
'For  the  sake  of  our  own  existence  we  nnsl 
mthtessfy  weaken  her  (France),  both  politi- 
cally and  otherwise  economically  and  must  im- 
prove our  military  and  strategical  position  with 
refprd  to  her,  For  this  pur]>ose,  in  our  opiniou. 
it  is  necessary  radically  to  improve  oor  whole 
Western  front,  from  Bdfort  lo  the  coast.  Part 
of  the  North  French  Channel-Coast  we  must 
acquire  in  order  to  be  strategically  safer  as  re- 
gards England  and  to  secure  better  access  to 
the  ocean.*  (After  stating  that  German  in- 
terests and  honor  require  the  aimexation  of 
Belgium,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  the  petition  continues) :  ■We  must 
supplant  the  world-trade  of  Great  Brilaia 
By   her   blockade   of    Germany    England    has 


imminence  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  present 
a  concurrence  of  opportunities  which  encour- 
aged the  war-party  at  Berlin  to  insist  on  a 
iwift  and  crashing  blow  at  Paris,  so  Aat 
France  (in  Bemhardi'a  words)  could  never 
again  come  across  GemiDiiy's  path.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
wonld  also  give  Germaay  a  vantage  ground  for 
die  'inevitable'  settlement  with  the  British, 
who  (in  the  German  program)  were  lo  re- 
main distracted  by  the  Irish  feuds  and  labor 
troubles,  until  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived 
With  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Calais  and  Boulogne 
in  German  hands,  that  reckoning  would  have 
bean  ominous.  But  Germany  overteached  her- 
self. In  face  of  the  obvious  duty  lo  Bel^um, 
to  France  and  to  the  British  race,  the  divisions 
in  the  British  cabinet,  in  the  nation  (for  a  time 
also  in  Ireland)  vanished  and  the  overbearigg 
methods  adopted'  by  Germany  united  the  once 
loose  compact  of  the  Entente  Powers  into 
the   finest  alliance   recorded  by  history. 

German  writers  have  blamed  their  Chancel- 
lor for  admitting  that  their  invasion  of  Belgium 
was  an  international  crime.  Some  argue  that 
the  German  Empire  was  not  bound  by  Prussia's 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.  though  in 
other  and  similar  matters  it  has  taken  over  her 
obligations.  Other  writers  sUte  that  the  Glad- 
stone government  in  making  a  separate  con- 
vention with  France  and  Germany  for  pre- 
serving Belgian  neutrality  in  the  War  of  1870, 
admitted  the  lapse  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.  But 
the  earlier  treaty  was  fundamental  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Belgian  state  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  1870  (in  Professor  GefFsken's  words) 
did  not  impair  the  original  treaty  but  rather 
applied  if  to  dte  special  emergency  of  the  war 
of  that  year.  Others,  again,  state  that  Bel- 
burn's  neutrality  lapsed  because  of  certain 
informal  conversations  (a  word  which  the  Ger- 
man official  organ  distorted  into  ■conventions') 
which  two  British  military  otiaeMs  at  Brussels 
bad  with  Belgian  officials  in  1906  and  1912, 
inth  a  view  to  concerting  plans  for  the  eventual 
dii^tch  of  a  British  expeditionary  force  for 
the  defense  of  Belgium  against  (^rman  in- 
vaders. But  such  conversations  often  occnr, 
cspacially  in  lands  threatened  as  Belgium  was 
in  and  after  1906  by  the  new  German  strategic 
railways  up  to  her  eastern  frontier:  and  such 
conversations  do  not  in  any  way  bind  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  No  "convention*  was 
framed  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium, 
as  German  writers  assert.  Indeed,  on  both 
occasions  the  Be^an  officials  stated  that  Brit- 
ish troops  must  not  be  sent  without  the  con- 
sent of  Belgium.  Britain  did  not  despatch 
her  ultimatum  to  Berlin  on  4  Ang.  1914  until 
after  the  receipt  of  Belgium's  appeal  for  aid. 
The  procedure  of  both  States  was  correct  and 
refutes  the  German  claim  that  Belgium  was 
Britain's  tool  since   1906. 

Other  German  publicists  have  asserted  that 
the  War  of  1914  was  attogethcr  due  to  British 
greed  and  envy  and  was  a  "trade  war*  got 
up  by  the  modem  Carthage,  M^iich  since  1904, 
had  sought  to  encircle  Germany  and  her  allies. 
Whether  England  or  ar^y  other  state  could 
•encircle*  a  block  of  lerritory  stretching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  can  be  decided  by 


By  ner  Diodcaae  ot  ijermany  bngland  has 
tsui^t  us  the  art  of  being  a  European  po-wer 
mihtarily  and  industrially  indeptndent  of 
others.  We  must  immediately  seek  to  create 
for  onrsehrea,  apart  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Seas,  a  continental  commercial  enceinte  as  ex- 
tensive as  possible.  Our  friends,  Aostria-Hun- 
gary  and  Turkey,  will  open  to  us  the  Balkans 
and  Asia  Minor  and  thus  we  shall  assure  our- 
selves of  the  Persian  Gulf  against  the  claims 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  We  need 
liberty  of  the  seas,  which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  war  between  England  and  (jermany.  To 
obtain  It  we  must  have  Egypt,  th";  connecting 
land  between  British  Africa  and  British  Asia 
— Egypt,  which,  with  Australia,  makes  the 
Indian  Ocean  an  English  sea,  which  joins  up 
all  the  British  colonies  with  Uie  mother  coun. 
try,  which  (as  Bismarck  said)  is  the  neck  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  Suei  C^anal  will  then 
be  free,  and  Turkey  will  regain  her  ancient 
right  .  .  .  From  ^igland,  which  has  been  so 
niggardly  in  men,  we  can  never  demand  enough 
money,  because  England  raised  the  whole  world 
against  us  with  gold." 

This  document  (published  in  "Current 
Histoiy"  for  October  1915),  reveals  the  views 
of  (jerman  'annexationists'  on  the  origins  of 
the  war  and  the  aims  which  Germany  sought 
to  pursue.  It  may  finally  transpire  Oiat  that 
program  (involving  the  destruction  of  Serbia 
in  order  to  dominate  the  near  East,  and  the 
occupation  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  in 
order  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain) 
formed  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  war. 
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53,  GREAT  BRITAIH,  Diplonutic  Re- 
Utionfl  of  the  United  States  with.  The 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britdn,  both  by  origin  and  inheritance  of  the 
republic  and  by  commercial  and  neighboring 
interests,  have  ^ways  been  more  important  than 
relations  with  any  other  power.  In  them  may 
be  traced  die  chief  threads  of  permanent  for- 
eign interests  qI  the  United  States  — the  fur- 


therance of  tradt  and  neutrafi^,  icrritorial 
adjustment  and  expansion,  exclusion  of  Euro- 
pean interference  lit  the  American  continent, 
the  use  and  care  of  fisheries — and  various  con- 
ditions and  incidents  afEecting  these  nMin 
interests. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  protest 
against  arbitrary  colonial  rule.  It  was  fought 
chiefly  for  the  rights  of  En^ishmen  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  line  of  (^rman  -  kings  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  basis  and  spirit  of  E^- 
liih  Institutions.  Although  by  its  years  of  strug- 
gle  it  engendered  much  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
it  taught  valuable  lessons,  bodi  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  mother  coimtry,  infhiencing  the 
development  of  democracy  and  the  establiih- 
ment  of  better  conditions  in  colonial  government 

In  negotiations  determining  the  conditions 
of  its  independence,  the  new  republic  was  re- 
markably successful,  even  against  the  secret  in- 
fluences of  France  and  of  Spain.  It  resisted 
the  claim  of  England  for  I^nd  east  of  the 
Penobscot  with  which  to  compensate  Loyalists; 
and,  through  the  good  will  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, obtained  the  territory  between  the 
Ap[>aUchians  and  the  Mississippi,  from  which 
Spain  desired  to  exclude  the  United  States.  It 
also  obtained  a  generous  share  in  the  North- 
eastern fisheries.  At  the  same  time  it  agreed 
under  conditions  to  recommend  to  the  States 
restitution  of  property  taken  from  Loyalists,  to 
forbid  further  confiscations  and  to  facilitate  flie 
recovery  of  debts  due  British  cltiiens  from 
American  citizens. 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons,  which  the  young 
r^ublic  learned  was  that  it  could  no  longer 


.  freedom  of  access  lo  the  West  Indies, 

is  really  lost  former  privileges  in  the  British 
islands. 

Recently  torn  by  civil  strife  and  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  misfortunes  which  it  had 
suffered,  the  United  States,  with  independency 
achieved,  still  found  its  interests  in  collision 
with  the  British  colonial  system,  and  especially 
with  the  irritatir^  early  British  trade  policy 
based  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a  mutual 
dependence  between  Canada  and  the  British 
West  Ini^es  by  stimulating  Canada  to  furnish 
the  latter  with  American  products. 

New  sources  of  irritation  arose.  Ten  years 
after  the  treaty  of  1783,  Great  Britain,  mflu- 
enced  by  Canadian  traders  with  interests  in  the 
fur  trade  of  the  American  Northwest,  still 
held  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Slates 
a  half,  dozen  or  more  fortifications  and  military 
posts  which  by  the  treaty  she  had  agreed  to 
abandon,  still  refused  to  pay  the  damages  for 
slaves  carried  from  America  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  and  stiU  delayed  to  send  a  min- 
ister to  the  United  Slates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States,  by  neglecting  to  restore  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  unable  to  assist  the  collection  of 
the  debts  of  American  citizens  contracted  in 
^gland  before  the  war,  furnished  an  excuse 
or  pretext  for  the  British  delay.  For  three 
years  efforts  for  adjustment  of  difficulties  were 
made  at  London  by  John  Adams,  succeeded  in 
17SS  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  in  1791  was 
replaced  by  Pinckney. 
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Tbe  Freitd)  treaties  of  1778  uid  1788  prgved 
a  Murco  of  embarntssmeni  uid  trouble.  In  Con- 
BtM,  th«  foUoivers  ol  JeScrioa,  whose  sympar 
uiy  w:th  France  was  unconcealed,  proposed  to 
dose  die  ports  of  the  Utiited  States  to  British 
coounerce  and  pushed  ifaroueh  the  Hotue  x  bill 
which  was  defeated  is  tbe  Senate  only  by  the 
Tote  of  the  Vice-PresidfM,  and-whicb,  if  it  bad 
been  enacted,  probably  wotild  have  pfecipitated 

Realizing  tbe  danger  of  tbe  situation.  Presi- 
dent WaahuietOn,  in  order  to  counteract  it, 
first  planned  to  send  as  Minister  to  Engrland 
his  Secreuty  of  tbe  Treasury.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, but  finding  this  nomination  would  prob- 
ably be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  he  selected  for 
the  mission  Chief  Joatice  John  Jay,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  treaty  whuJi  provided 
for  British  evacuation  of  the  frontier  posts, 
free  oonunercial  intercourse  across  the  British- 
American  border,  prohibition  of  the  fitting  or 
arming  of  foreign  privateers  in  the  ports-  of- 
eitlier  country  for  war  against  the  other 
comiry,  extradition  of  criminals  and  the  ^ 
Botntment  of  commissioners  to  determine 
boondary  questions,  to  settle  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  debts  of  American  citizens  and  to 
assess  damages  to  American  conunerce  from 
Ebritish  prirateers,  Its  diief  defect  was  the 
absence  of  any  provision  against  impressment 
of  American  seamen  into  the  British  service. 
Although  the  Jajr  treaty  contained  a  temporary 
agreement  (limited  to  12  years)  concerning 
As  regulation  of  other  navigation  and  com- 
meroal  intercourse,  cottditions  long  remained 
unsatisfactory.  Trade  was  hampered  until  the 
War  of  1612  by  seizure  of  breadstufis  as  con- 
traband, impressment  of  seamen  on  the  high 
seas,  blockades  of  continental  and  West  Indian 
ports  and  other  British  acts  in  connection  with 
aer  policy  in  the  wars  against  France.  Under 
Ae  treaty,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
Saint  Croix  was  referred  in  1794  to  a  commis- 
sion of  arbitration,  which  in  1796  reported  in 
favAr  of  the  English  claim ;  but  the  question  as 
to  which  of  Ihe  two  branches  of  the  Saint 
Croix  was  the  main  stream  was  dedded  in 
favor  of  the  American  claim  (the  Schoodic 
brsndi).  Other  boundar:^  questions  remained 
unsettled. 

Evidence  of  friendlier  relations  soon  ap- 
peared. C^ose  co-operation  with  Great  Britaini 
warmly  favored  by  Hamilton  against  Spanidi 
America  in  179S.  was  proposed  more  strongly 
as  a  policy  by  Jefferson  in  April  1902  in 'case 
France  should  take  possession  of  New  Orleans, 
and  apin  in  1804-05  in  case  war  with  France 
and  Spain  should  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
tighlful  boundary  of  Louisiana  and  indemni- 
fication for  spoliations. 

From  [he  (jrowth  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  increasing  trade  with  Europe,  in 
spite  of  English  war  regulations,  developed 
aisagreements  and  quarrels  which  finally  sought 
settlement  by  the  War  of  1812,  Against  Ae 
British  Orders  In  Council,  which  snbjected  to 
seimre  American  vessels  bound  for  ports  nnder 
French  control,  American  diplomatic  represen- 
tations were  unavailing  and  the  consequent 
sacrificial  embargo  was  doomed  to  disape 
pointment. 

Another  disturbing  source  of  firolonged  drs-^ 
agreement  arose  in  connection  widi  the  British 


attempt  to  eaforce  a  British  naval  draft  law 
by  search  for  British  citiaens  on  Amcricaa  vev 
sels  on  the  high  seas,  causing  a  resistance  at 
all  attempts  at  settletneni  in  the  draft  treaty 
of  1S06  (which  Monroe  and  Pindoiey  so  re^ 
luciantly  signed  and  which  Jefferson  refuied  ta 
submit,  to  the  Senate).  It  culminated  in  the 
attack  upon  the  United  States  ship- of- war 
Chrtafraka  by  the  British  frigate  Ltopard  bx 
search  for  British  deserters,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent American  demand  for  reparation  and 
apology  and  closure  of  ports  to  all  British  men-^ 
of-war — followed  by  a  retaliatory  decree  by 
the  British  government  prohibiting  trade  b^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  countries  then  at 
war  with  England  This  source  of  controveriy 
was  not  completely  removed  until  1B70,  when 
tbe  Briii^  Naturalization  Act  surrendered  the 
doctrine  of  indefeasible  alle^nce. 

After  various  imsuccessful  efforts  to  settle 
tbe  difficulty  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  partly 
with  a  purpose  of  conquest  of  Canatki  as  a 
means  of  teminatinE  the  evil  infiuence  of  the 
British  Canadian  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
American  Northwest,  the  United  States  on  19 
June  1812  declared  war  — a  war  which  was 
probably  unnecessary  and  certainly  unfortunate 
in  producine  new  wounds  which  required  a  loi^ 
tivie  to  heal 

Tbe  Treaty  of  Ghent,  containing  no  allusion 
to  the  pretensions  or  ostensible  causes  on  which 
the. declaration  of  war  had  been  founded,  and 
oaiitting  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  which 
had  given  the  British  a  nominal  rigtd  to  navi- 
^te  the  Mississippi,  applied  the  principle  of 
status  (jvo  ante  bellum  to  other  main  subjects 
of  diSerencc.  It  provided  for  arbitration  of 
various  matters  in  dispute,  including  the  estij»- 
Ushmont  of  the  international  boundary.  It  aba 
oonlained  a  clause  looking  toward  co-operalioa 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  —  a  co- 
operation which,  however,  was  not  found  praC' 
tical  in  1S18-20,  was  not  effective  under  the 


realised  under  a  >.uu.>.iiuuii  u.  mu^.  1.11  wn, 
as  a  supplement  to  the  peace,  an  agreement 
was  negotiated  providing  for  mutual  disarma- 
ment on  the  L.akes,  except  four  small  vessels 
on  each  side,  thus  removing  a  danger  of  serious 
future  irritation  and  collision. 

There  remained  several  unsettled  questioits, 
some  of  which  naturally  became  more  import- 
ant by  the  changes  of  time.  There  were  also 
new  sources  of  irritation  resulting  from  the 
war  and  from  economic  and  political  policies. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  of  dis- 
agreement or  possible  sources  of  friction  were 
the  ownership  of  some  comparatively  worthleii 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  location  o5 
tbe  northern  boundary  of  Maine  and  the  bound- 
ary through  the  Lakes,  claims  for  slaves  car- 
ried away  Dy  British  war  vessels  during  the  war, 
other  general  claims,  the  use  of  the  fisheries, 
qaestions  relating  to  commerce  with  the  British 
West  India^  Islands,  the  restitution  of  territory 
taken  during  the  war  and  the  Northwest 
boundary. 

Commercial  relations  as  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  1815,  providing  for  free  commerce  between 
the  poota  of  the  two  countries  and  between  th* 
Uidted  States  and  the  British  coliHiies  in  the 
East,  remained  unsatisfactory  through  a  period 
chaiacteriied  by  extensive  smuggling  and  r«> 
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taliaiory  ship[Hng  legislation  until  1830,  when  the 
United  States  after  persistent  effort  obtained 
the  privilege  of  trade  with  ttie  British  West 
Indies.  The  Passamaquoddy  question  was  set- 
tied  in  1817  by  agreement  of  two  commission- 
ers. Fishing  ri^ts  were  defined  by  a  treaty  of 
1818,  recognizing  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  fish  "forever*  along  certain 
iminhabited  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Lah- 
nidor,  and  granting  permission  for  American 
vessels  to  enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the 
British  ])ossesstons  for  shelter  from  storm  and 
for  repairs,  wood  and  water.  The  same  treaty 
also  postponed  for  10  years  a  dangerous  dis- 
pute by  an  agreement  for  joint  occupation  of 
distant  Oregon,  which  had  recently  attracted 
attention  by  increase  of  American  interest  in 
the  Pacifif  after  the  Lewis  and  Qark  expedi- 
tion and  by  the  British  restitution  of  Astoria 
in  1818  —  an  agreement  which  was  renewed 
indeifinitely  in  1827,  with  provision  for  ter- 
mination by  12  months'  notice  of  either 
party.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  re- 
nounced her  claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  agreed  to  the  49th  parallel  as 
the  international  boundary  forming  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rockies.  The 
boundary  through  the  Lakes  was  settled  in 
1822.  The  claim  for  slaves  carried  away,  re- 
ferred after  1818  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  finally  terminated  by  four  commissioners 
appointed  in  1^2,  was  paid  by  Great  Britain 
in  1826.  The  more  difficult  Northeast  boundaiy 
question,  first  submitted  to  a  commission  which 
hopelessly  toiled  for  five  years  (1816-21),  and 
later  ('"  1827)  referred  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  in  1831  made  a  compromise 
decision  which  neither  country  would  accept, 
unfortunately  reached  an  alarming  stage  in  the 
Maine-New  Brunswidt  controversy  of  1838  in 
the  border  conflicts  known  as  the  Aroostook 
War  and  was  not  setUed  until  1842. 

Notwithstanding  unpleasant  memories  and 
popular  misunderstandings  or  diversions  of 
criticism,  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  brought  a 
revival  of  the  policy  of  earlier  statesmen  who 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  had  seen  the 
importance  of  British  sea  power  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Leaders  such  as  Jefferson 
recognized  that  American  interests  required 
cordial  relations,  and  even  close  co-operation 
or  alliance,  with  the  mother  nation  which  still 
controlled  the  approaches  to  foreign  intercourse 
and  trade  and  used  its  defensive  sea  power  with 
moderation  and  fairness.  The  mutual  interest 
of  both  in  reaching  agreements  was  recogaiied 
as  a  fundamental  basis  in  American  foreign  and 
navat  policy. 

Friendlier  feeling  was  illustrated  by  the 
British  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  West 
Indian  trade  which  after  long  negotiations  and 
misunderstandings  was  opened  to  the  United 
States  in  1830,  and  by  British  good  offices  to 
secure  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
Ameritran  difficulty  of  1834.  New  sources  of 
possible  collision  arose  alon^  the  international 
boundary  in  America.  Dunng  the  Canadian 
Rebellion  of  1837-38  the  frontier  line  was 
threatened  with  lawless  violation  of  neutrality 
which  endangered  the  international  peace.  After 
the  capture  and  deslniction  of  the  Caroline, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  lo 


Canadian  insutgents,  there  was  a  serious  danger 
of  intemperate  action  which  was  promptly  coun- 
teracted by  the  President  who  sent  General 
Scott  to  preserve  order  along  the  border. 
Belligerent  feeling  was  increa,sed  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  controversy  between  New  Brans- 
wick  and  Maine  over  the  disputed  boundary 
resulting  in  arrests  which  threatened  armed 
ccditsion,  but  the  danger  of  hostility  gradually 
subsided.  A  new  irritation  arose  in  connection 
with  the  arrest  in  1840  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
the  Canadian  deputy  sheriff,  who  was  charged 
with  a  murder  in  connection  with  the  seizure 
of  the  Caroline.  His  acquittal  in  October  1841 
decreased  international  embarrassment  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  friendly  conferences 
between  Webster  and  Ashburton  who  by  the 
wisdom  of  diplomacy  settled  the  long-pending 
Northeast  boundary  question  by  the  well-known 
treaty  which  each  country  at  first  regarded  as 
a  capitulation. 

■  The  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  proved  that, 
although  small  differences  may  quickly  develop 
into  serious  disputes,  even  die  most  compli- 
cated international  difficulties  and  hard  knots 
may  be  untied  through  a  mutual  sfnrit  of  for- 
bearance, consideration  and  conciliation.  It  was 
negotiated  with  a  sense  of  duty  which  recog- 
nized that  the  two  nations,  notwithstanding-  dif- 
ferences of  political  systems,  were  more  than 
other  nations  charged  with  guardianship  of  con- 
st! IDtional  freedom,  first  obtained  by  long 
struggles  and  many  battles  in  the  mother 
country.  Besides  terminating  the  Northeast 
boundary  dispute,  it  provided  for  co-operation 
in  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  (for  five  yeari 


fugitives  from  justice  might  be  extradited- 

Meantime  a  series  of  controversies  affect- 
ing Anglo- American  relations  arose  in  con- 
nection with  slavery  interests.  The  claim  to  the 
right  of  visit  (or  search)  without  treaty  war- 
rant, asserted  by  the  British  government  in 
connection  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  a  source  of  controversy  until  1858 
when  it  was  abandoned.  The  parliaventaiy 
emancipation  act  of  1833  for  the  gradual  extin- 
guishment of  colonial  slavery  in  seven  years, 
Uie  consequent  British  policy  of  encouraging 
emancipation  elsewhere,  and  the  activity  of  the 
British  government  and  the  British  navy  in 
attempts  to  stop  the  illegitimate  foreign  slave 
trade  which  usually  eluded  capture  by  Qyiosi 
the  American  fla«,  grealb'  affected  pubUc  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Among  other 
sources  of  friction  was  that  arising  from  the 
interstate  slave  trade  by  sea  in  American 
vessels  from  Chesapeake  ports  to  Charleston 
or  to  New  Orleans,  or  from  Charleston  to  Nen 
Orieans,  and  stopping  at  the  British  West  In- 
dies ports  of  the  Bahamas  where  under  British 
jurisdiction  the  slaves  were  set  free.  The  most 
famous  case  was  that  of  the  Creole  (1841) 
arising  from  the  mutiny  of  the  slaves  who 
carried  the  vessel  into  Nassau  and  were  dis- 
charged by  the  British  authorities.  After  10 
years  of  negotiations  concerning  the  case,  it 
was  finally  referred  to  arbitration  resulting  in 
a  decision  irt  favor  of  the  American  contentiotL 
The  general  Anglo-American  claims  conven- 
tion of  1SS3,  under  which  it  was  submitted,  also 
provided   for   arbitration  of   other    claims  oi 
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Amertcan  citiuni  resnlting  in  an  award  in  the 
UcLcod  caM  and  important  dcoNDnt  regard' 
it^  &ihcry  rights. 

For  nearly  two  decades  before  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  American  foreign  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  Caribbean  was  largely  influenced  or 
dondnated  by  apprehensive  fears  of  American 
slaveholders  that  the  safety  of  slaveij'  in  the 
Southern  States  might  be  endangered  by  the 
effects  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  through  its  influence  upon  neighboring 
blands  and  upon  general  British  policy  in  the 
entire  region,  especialW  in  Cuba.  After  184(^ 
more  or  less  influencea  by  floating  rumors,  the 
Uiated  States  became  somewhat  apprehensirii 
of  possible  British  annexation  of  Cuba  as  se- 
curity for  Spanish  loans  held  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  issued  a  warning  announcement  of 
American  policy  against  such  a  transfer.  In 
1848  it  was  watchful  of  conditions  in  Yucatan 
and  along  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmian  transit  route 
which  invited  British  interference  and  occu- 
pation. It  was  also  influenced  by  complaints 
submitted  by  Venezuela  in  1841  and  thereafter 
concerning  British  extension  in  Guiana  and  emi- 
gration to  Veneiuela  which  caused  apprehension 
of  British  design  of  annexation  there.  In  1843, 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  was  urged  to 
counteract  British  designs  against  slavery  in- 
terests; and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  fear 
that  its  annexation  might  provoke  Great  Britain 
to  occupy  Cuba.  Later  rumors  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  exchange  of  Cuba  in  pavment  o£ 
Spanish  debts  or  for  Gibraltar  doubtless  in- 
fluenced Po(k"s  negotiations  for  Cuba  in  1848 
and  thereafter. 

In  the  same  decade,  the  American  govern- 
ment also  became  watdiful  to  prevent  possible 
sources  of  Anglo-American  conflict  in  the  Pa- 
cific. At  the  same  time,  British  relations  with 
China  opened  the  way  for  a  successful  negotia- 
tion of  an  American  treaty  with  China  in  1844 
Meantime,  in  1846,  the  Oregon  boundary  ques- 
tion, which  was  an  increasing  source  of  danger- 
ous tension  and  brief  bluster,  was  settled  by  the 
American  acceptance  of  the  49th  parallel,  but 
reserving  to  the  British  all  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land —  a  geographical  exception  which  con- 
tained the  germ  of  another  boundary  dispute, 
finaJI/  settled  in  1872. 

Since   1841,   the   conditions  of   international 


by  Irish  limmigrants  who  nursed  traditional 
enmity  to  England,  preached  the  antipathy 
aroused  after  1842  by  the  agitations  of 
O'Coonetl  and  the  "^Young  Ireland  Par^y*  and 
by  subsetiuent  Irish  misfortune,  accepted  the 
opportunity  to  become  an  active  factor  in 
Ajnerican  politics,  and  were  ready  to  fire  a 
hemisphere  to  boil  their  potatoes. 

After  the  sukidence  of  the  brief  bluster 
over  the  Oregon  question,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  threatened  complications  in  Central  America, 
tafe  leaders  felt  the  importance  of  peaceful  ad- 
justment based  on  mutual  interests.  A  tend- 
ency in  favor  of  a  change  of  American  foreign 
Slicy  with  a  view  to  closer  co-operation  with 
eat  Britain  appeared  about  1850.  It  was 
practically  illustrated  by  the  official  action  of 
SecreUry  Gayton  in  1849  in  aatboriiing  Ban- 
croft to  invite  Great  Britain  to  accede  to  the 
isthmian    (uarantee    assumed    by    the    United 


States  in  the  treaty  with  New  Granada,  and  in 
enterit^  into  negotiations  with  Bnlwer  in  1850 
for  neutrality  of  a  prospective  canal  across  Cen- 
tral America,  and  also  by  the  ofBcial  action  of 
both  Clayton  and  Webster  in  co-operating  wth 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  secure  peace  be- 
tween the  Dominican  Republic  and  Ha^L  An 
opposite  tendency  is  shown,  howeyer,  in  Web- 
ster's later  action  in  declining  in  1852  to  accede 
to  the  proposed  tripartite  arrangement  dis- 
claiming designs  on  Cuba  —  an  idea  which  was 
probably  suggested  to  Lord  Malmesbury  by  the 
principle  of  the  Clayton- Bolwer  Treaty. 

In  negotiating  the  Central  American  canal 
question,  Secretary  Qayton,  practical  states- 
man, was  acttiated  largely  by  a  practical  pur- 
pose to  avoid  a  dangerous  situation  and  to 
facilitate  the  completion  of  a  great  enterprise.  . 
To  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain 
from  territorial  occupation  against  which 
American  sentiment  was  fixed  and  irreversible 
he  was  willing  to  share  with  her  jointly  the 
political  control  and  use  of  the  canal,  with  a 
guarantee  of  neutrality  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  international  freedom  of  transit.  The  re- 
sult was  the  famous  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  o£ 
1850  which  guaranteed  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Central  American  territory  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  extinguishment,  of 
any  British  claim  of  sovereignty  or  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians  along  the  coast  oi 
Nicaragua  — a  claim  which  was  fhially  temu* 
nated  by  the  English  treaty  negotiated  J^ 
Wyke  with  Nicaragua  in  January  I860. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  canal  treaty  be- 
came a  source  of  almost  endless  misunderstand- 
mg  and  contention.  Near  the  dose  of 
Buchanan's  administration,  the  critically  con- 
flicting views  in  regard  to  its  interpretation 
were  finally  settled  by  three  British  treaiiei 
(with  Central  American  powers)  which  proved 
satisfactory  to  Caas  and  seemed  to  vindicate  tbc 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Anglo- American  relations  in  Central  America 
between  1854  and  1860  were  affected  and  com* 
plicated  by  (he  bold  designs  of  William 
Walker,  America's  greatest  filibuster,  whose 
designs  for  the  control  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
Central  America,  closely  related  to  the  strug^e 
of  finandera  for  the  control  of  the  Nicaraguan 
transit  route,  were  finally  terminated  by  W» 
capture  and  execution  thronsli  English  aid  in 
I860. 

Rdations  in  the  fifties  were  also  affected  by 
American  resentment  af^ainst  certain  authorita- 
tive declarations  indicating  the  existence  of  an 
Anglo-French  "understanmng  on  policy  in  two 
hemispheres*  which  was  regarded  as  a  threat 
against  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

Relations  in  the  Pacific  increased  in  import- 
ance after  1850.  In  1854  the  United  States 
negotiated  with  the  king  of  the  Hawanan 
Islands  a  treaty  of  annexation  which  failed  of 


later  suspected  that  British  diplomacy  was  pt^' 
paring  Hawaii  for  a  British  regency  at  the 
death  of  Kamehameha  IV  who  became  king 
in  January  1855,  with  the  intention  of  making 
this  a  cotton-growing  colony.  In  18Si6,  how- 
ever, L.  D.  Evans  in  the  House  indicated  k 
basis  for  Anglo- American  conUality  and  co- 
operation in  the  Pacific. 
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In  optfratuMis  to  Mcure  friendly  treatment  ui 
China  In  the  period  of  confusion  resulting  from 
the  Taiping  rebellion,  Great  Britain  had  rea»on 
to  suspect  a  larger  co-operation  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  American  egvemmcnt  declined 
to  act  on  the  recommenaation  of  American 
^plomatic  representatives  in  China  and  con- 
fined its  joint  action  to  friendly  concert  on 
points  of  common  interest 

Relations  aSectinfjr  Canada  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  boundary 
disputes  were  largely  concerned  with  questions 
of  fisheries,  trade  and  navigation.  The  Ameri- 
can government,  seizing  the  opportunity  oUtred 
by  the  disastrous  etTect  of  £lnglish  commercial 
policy  since  1346  upon  Canada,  and  by  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  which  made 
England  anxious  to  avoid  diiiiculty  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  entered  into  negotia- 
tioas  in  1854  for  a  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
by  which  the  United  States  obtained  liberal 
concessions,  including  conmiercial  privileges  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  The 
treaty,  however,  proved  disappointing,  partly 
because  of  the  increase  of  Canadian  provincial 
protective  tariffs  laid  in  violation  of  its  spirit 
Arough  the  influence  of  Lower  Canada, 

Complication  of  relations  with  Canada  were 
threatened  after  1858  by  new  conditions  west  of 
Lake  Superior  in  the  Red  River  region  adjoin- 
ing the  new  State  of  Minnesota,  and  also  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  following  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  Fraier  River  (in  1857)  and  the  consequent 
American  immigration  from  California  and 
Oregon  —  increasing  the  importance  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  British  Columbia,  and,  in 
1K59,  precipitating  the  San  Juan  water  boundarjF 

In  186ft  when  friendly  relations  were  undis- 
turbed by  dangerous  questions,  the  visit  of  die 
Prince  of  Wafis,  who  slept  at  the  White  House 
and  irianted  a  tree  at  the  tomb  of  Washing  on, 
tendol  to  increase  kindred  and  ktndlv  feelmgs. 

The  American  Civil  War  furnished  many 
aetioUE  stibjects  for  di^omatic  controversy  and 
itcgotiation  with  Great  Britain.  During  the 
war  several  events  contributed  to  the  renewal 
of  suspicion  and  strained  relations.  The  Amer- 
ican government  felt  that  the  British  govern* 
«ent  favored  the  Confederacy  which  threatened 
the  integri^  of  Ifae  American  Union,  and  which 
through  its  agent!  from  the  latter  part  of  1863 
until  near  the  dose  of  the  war  endeavored  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  Canadian  frontier.    Ai- 


..  .  e  opposed  to  the  slavery  interests  which  pre- 
cipitated secession,  and  felt  for  the  Umted 
States  a  strong  friendship  whose  expression 
was  silenced  only  for  the  moment  by  the  Trent 
affair,  the  aristocracy  and  commercial  classes 
empathized  with  the  Confederate  States  and  re- 
ferred disrespectfully  to  the  'ISsunited  Slate»» 
—  and  even  Gladstone  said  •Jefferson  Davis  has 
made  a  nation.*  The  British  neutrality  proc- 
lamation of  1861.  though  probably  not  in- 
tended to  be  unfriendly  to  the  American  goy- 
ertiment  at  Washington,  was  unfortunate  in 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  Actual  conflict 
was  seriously  tbrealened  by  the  Trmt  afbir, 
which,  however,  was  fortunalelv  adiitsted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  governments.  Other 
sources  of  irritation  appeared  in  the  use  of 
English  ports  for  the  construction  and  equip- 


nunt  of  Confederate  cmiicri  and  in  the  vat 
of  certain  British  West  Indian  ports  as  bases 
for  Confederate  blockade  rtmners.  After  th4 
period  of  crisis  in  the  middle  of  1863,  when 
the  French  emperor  was. defeated  m  attempts 
made  through  ConfeJderate  sympatbiiers  in 
Parliament  to  induce  the  Eo^sh  government 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  joint  £ur<q)e:w  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy,  British  sympathy  for 
the  Confederate  insurgents  gradually  decreased. 
Near  the  close  of  the  war  the  British  govern- 
ment feared  the  growing  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  activities  of  Fenians,  which 
caused  apprehension  of  possible  attempts  to 
invade  British-American  possessions.  Rela- 
tions were  complicated  by  the  Canadian  _  canal 
policy  which  the  American  government  did  not 
consider  liberal  enough  to  justify  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  —  which, 
therefore,  was  terminated  in  1866  t^  notice  or 
the  previous  year. 

For  several  years  after  the  close  of  flic  war, 
several  questions  which  it  engendered  remained 
unadjusted;  and  meantime  there,  arose  new 
(questions  which  increased  the  sources  of  irrita- 
' —     The  clash  of  interests  and  the  narade  of 


trolled  by  the  two  governments;  but  gradually 
passions  subsided,  jingoism  waned  ana  antago* 
nismg  were  replaced  by  conditions  of  friendly 
rivalry  and  mutu^  reliance. 

In  the  meantime  new  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  Red  lUver  region  west  of 
Lake  Superior  threatened  to  comolicate  Anglo- 
American  relations,  already  embarrassed  by 
questions  of  British  neutrality  in  connection 
with  Confederate  cruisers,  ana  finally  induced 
the  British  government  and  Upper  Canada  to 
take  steps  to  secure  confederation  and  con- 
solidation of  the  British-American  provinces  to 
counteract  the  danger  of  American  annexation. 
Later,  following  the  American  acquisition  of 
Alaska,  Anglo- Canadian  consolidation  policy 
took  another  step  in  the  construction  of  the 
trans- Canadian  Railway  to  the  Pacific  —  to 
frustrate  American  influence  in  British  Colum- 
bia. In  1869-70  after  the  failure  of  the  John- 
son-Clarendon Treaty,  and  perhaps  influenced 
by  a  proposed  policy  requinng  Great  Britain 
to  withdraw  from  all  British- America,  the 
Irish  Fenians  threatened  to  complicate  inter- 
national relations  by  plans  to  invade  Canada. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington,  resulting  from 
negotiations  after  the  American  government 
dropped  the  flag- withdrawal  proposal  —  negotia- 
tions doubtless  hastened  and  facilitated  by  the 
condition  of  afTairs  in  Europe,  where  France 
was  succumbing  to  the  rising  power  of  Ger- 
many—  was  a  great  landmark  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  international  questions.  It  snhtmtted 
to  arbitration  three  disputed  questions  —  Ala- 
bama claims,  the  San  Juan  botmdary  and  the 
Northeastern  fisheries  —  and  it  also  contained 
several  other  clauses  (concerning  bonded  tran- 
sit, coastin;?  trade,  navigation  of  rivers  and 
canals),  which  directly  affected  subsequent  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
but  it  failed  to  renew  the  principle  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treafrr  requested  by  me  British- 
Canadians. 

Ueanlime,  the  British  doctrine  of  Indefeas- 
ible allegiance,  a  source  of  eoniiderable  con- 
troversy, especially  foHowinff  theBrkisb  arrest 
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o{  naturalized  American  citixetu  natives  of 
Ireland  for  aiding;  tbe  Fenian  movement  after 
1S66,  was  ended  by  the  British  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870  followed  by  a  naturaliialion  treaty 
of  13  May  1870,  the  principle  of  which  had 
been  settled  by  a  protocol  signed  at  London  as 
early  as  9  Oct.  186& 

Although  [here  was  a  marked  improvement 
of  intetnational  feeling,  various  controversies 
continued  to  arise — es[)edally  in  ruard  to  the 
use  of  canala.  the  questians  of  tari^  and  reci- 
procity and  toe  transmission  of  £oods  in  bond. 
The  complications  of  threatening  relations  were 
often  the  result  of  the  necesstlj;  of  indirect 
.negotiations  of  Canadiaa  questions  through 
the  mother  country.  This  coodition  was  reme- 
died in  1887  by  a  concession  of  Great  Britain 
allowing  Canada  a  share  io  negotiation  of  her 
own  conunercial  treaties.  In  1890  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  government,  by  its  protest,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  Blaine-Bond  reci- 
procity treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Newfoundland. 


1  of   the 

treaty  agreement  of  1842,  was  tinatly  terminated 
by  an  Aoglo- American  agreement  of  1899 
which  confortned  to  the  British  Extradition  Act 
of  1870,  forbidding  surrender  for  political  of- 
fenses, and  requiring  assurances  that  only  the 
alleged  crime  would  be  charged.  The  range  of 
extradition  was  extended  to  include  criminal 
fugitives  of  all  kinds.  In  18S9  an  act  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  authorized  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice  even  in  cases  not  iiv 
eluded  in    treaty  arrangements. 

Other  chief  subjects  of  controversy  between 
1880  and  .1897  were,  the  Atlantic  fisheries, 
Bering  Sea  fur  fisheries,  tontrol  of  the  pro- 
posed isthmiaii  canal.  Pacific  islands  and  the 
Venezuelan  boundary.  For  several  years  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  threatened  to  disturb 
friendly  relations.  The  fishery  agreement  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  terminated  in 
1885  by  a  notice  of  the  United  States  given  in 
1883.  This  restored  the  conditions  under  the 
treaty  of  1818  and  resulted  in  the  enforcement 
of  irritating  Canadian  restrictions.  The  Cana- 
dian authorities  desiring  to  force  a  renewal  of 
reciprocity  which  would  allow  free  entry  of 
Canadian  fish  into  the  United  States,  in  1835 
began  to  seize  vessels  of  American  deep  sea 
fishers,  who,  although  they  did  not  need  to  fish 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  were  obliged  to  use 
Canadian  hatrbors.  In  1888  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration submitted  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
on  the  old  reciproci^  basis,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  rqvcsentatives  of  the  American  fisher- 
men who,  largely;  because  of  the  discontinuance 
of  fisliing  bounties  in  1866,  were  unwilling  to 
admit  equal  competition.  A  temporary  Modut 
vivendi  of  1888,^  reached  by  an  international 
commission  of  six,  for  many  years  remained 
the  only  basis  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Cana- 
dian waters.  The  arrangement,  althou^ 
Premier  Bond  of  Newfoundland  proposed  to 
abrogate  it  after  the  failure  of  the  Hay-Bond 
Treaty  of  1905,  was  continued  by  Cuiada  and 
by  Newfoundland  until  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  the  Hague  tribunal  in  1910. 

While  struggling  for  in-shore  and  harbor 
privileges  on  the  Northeast  fishing  coast,  Amer- 
icans assumed  a  different  altitude  in  Bering 
Sea  —  where  Canadians,  by  indit 


seat  fishing. after  the  opening  of  the  Cahadiah 
Pacific  Railway,  threatened  to  deplete  the  seal 
herds  of  the  north  Pacific  American  seizure 
of  Bntisb  Vessels  in  1886.  in  assertion  of  a 
claim  to  marine  jurisdiction  over  Bering  Sea, 
resulted  in  quarrelsome  negotiations  finally  ter- 
minating in  a  modua  vivendi  of  1891,  and  a 
special  arbitration  treaty  of  1892  providing  for 
B  commission  which  in  1893  decided  agaiosi  the 
American  claim  to  jurisdiction  but  made  rec- 
ommendation for  police  protection  of  seals, —  a 
recommendation  final^  realited  by  trea^  af> 
rangement  of  1911  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan. 

Meantime,  after  1880,  another  ■  source  of 
dispute  arose  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
American  interest  in  the  interoceanic  canal 
problem  and  the  assertion  of  a  policy  of 
American  ccmtrol  over  such  a  canal.  Both 
Secretary  Blaine  and  Secretary  Frelinghuysen 
raised  questions  in  regard  to  the  Qayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaw,  to  which  Lord  Granville  replied  in 
a  scries  ot  notes.  The  discussion  closed  with- 
out result,  but  in  December  1884  Frelii^uysen 
negotiated  with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  rival  canal  under 
American  auspices  and  American  control  —  a 
treaty  which  was  withdrawn  by  Qeveland  who 
reverted  to  the  American  traclitional  policy  of 
a  canal  under  international  guarantee. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Nicaingua  pre* 
cipitated  a  new  dispute.  In  18Q4,  Great  Britai% 
by  invitation  of  the  Uosquitos  and  against  the 
protests  of  the  United  &ates,  landed  mariaet 
at  Bbtcfields;  but  later,  probably  recognizing 
that  she  was  violating  the  treaty  which  she 
sought  to  uphold,  she  withdrew  the  tOarines, 
leaving  the  matter  to  be  settled  in  1895  by  the 
BUbmissioin  of  the  Mosquitos  to  Nicaragua. 

In  the  crisis  of  1E»5~89  in  the  ^moaii 
Islands,  precipitated  by  German  decision  to 
enter  the  colonial  field.  Great  Britain  stood 
with  the  United  States.  Jo  1891,  the  United 
States  joined  Great  Britain  in  an  arbitration 
fixing  tne  compensation  which  Portugal  should 

ey  for  taldng  possession  of  the  Louren^o 
arques  Railroaa  In  accord  with  priority  of 
American  interests  in  Hawaii,  Secretary  Bay- 
ard in  1888  refused  to  join  with  England  and 
France  in  a  joint  guarantee  of  the  Hawaiian 
govemmoit.  and  in  1892  the  proposal  for  tlw 
annexation  of  the  islands  was  largely  deter- 
mined br^  apprehension  of  drcumiiances  and 
opi>ortunity  which  might  result  in  British  occu- 
pation or  control. 

The    British-Venezuelan    boundary  4>3ntro- 


versy,  having  il 


1  line 


ments  in  western  Guiana  which  was  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1814,  first  arising  in  1841  and 
resulting  in  an  ^peal  of  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States  in  1876,  became  acute  by  1894  — 
inducing  the  American  government  in  1895,  act- 
ing under  an  extreme  inierpretalion  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  to  intervene  in  favor  of  fuH 
arbitration.  When  Lord  Salisbury  Refused  to 
admit  the  intervention  of  the  United  States, 
President  Qeveland  appointed  an  American 
commission  to  investigate  the  facts.  Later, 
after  further  negotiations,  an  arbitration  was 
arranged  (2  Feb.  1897)  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela,  resulting  in  a  tribunal 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1899  and  rendered  a 
decision    largely    favorable   to   Great    Britain,' 
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but  giving  Venezuela  control  of  ihe  nontti  of 
the  Orinoco. 

.  In  1898  and  thereafter  a  great  and  note- 
worthy change  was  indicated  in  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations  —  a  change  which  was  not  due 
to  any  formal  treaty,  or  to  a  change  of  policy 
on  either  side,  but  to  a  new  understanding  re- 
sulting from  a  quickening  of  popular  sentiment 
and  a  growth  of  mutual  appreciation.  In  the 
Spanish- American  War,  although  the  English 
government  was  neutral,  the  British  could  not 
conceal  their  sj-mpatfay  with  the  objecis  of  the 
American  government  nor  their  satisfaction  at 
the  promptness  and  completeness  of  the  reanlt. 
Diplomatically  in  a  position  of  "splendid  iso- 
lation,* and  facing  international  danger  from 
the  impending  Boer  War,  she  becatnc  unusually 
cordial  to  the  United  States  and  doubtless 
would  have  greeted  with  enthusiasm  an  alli- 
ance either  formal  or  informal. 

Anglo-American  diplomatic  relations  since 
1898  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  sincere  friendli- 
Dess,  shown  in  many  ways.  The  British  goV' 
emment  promptly  accepted  the  American  pol- 
icy of  territorial  integrity  and  open  door  in 
China  enunciated  after  American  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Jn  1899  it  retired  from 
the  Samoan  Islands  to  facilitate  adjustment  of 
American  and  German  interests  there.  In  the 
negotiations  for  settlement  of  more  difhcult 
questions  at  issne*^  questions  less  critical, 
however,  than  those  of  earlier  years  —  it  con- 
liaued  a  policy  of  graceful  concession. 

In  1898,  working  under  new  comfitioRt 
which  gave  American  diplomacy  largely  in- 
creased importance.  Secretary  John  Hay,  re- 
turning from  a  year's  useful  experience  as  Am- 
tossador  at  London,  undertotuc  to  achieve  a 
new  settlement  of  Anglo-American  disputes  in 
line  with  the  settlements  of  1794,  1815-18,  1842 
and  1871.  Favored  by  friendly  relations  which 
made  particularly  delicate  the  question  of  neu- 
trality during  the  Boer  War,  he  found  ihal  the 
chief  obstacles  were  the  American  decision  for 
an  interoceanic  canal  strictly  under  American 
control  and  the  British  necessity  of  deferring 
largely  to  Canada  in  the  various  disputes  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  secure  agreement  on  the  Americo-Canar 
dian  questions  (12  in  number)  an  international 

t'oint  high  commission  was  api>ointed  in  1898, 
t  entered  into  friendly  discussions,  practically 
reached  an  agreement  on  several  subjects,  made 
httle  progress  on  others  (including  reciprocity) 
and  finally  split  and  suffered  shipwreck  on  the 
Alaskan  boimdary,  on  which  the  Canadian 
commissioners  demanded  a  settlement  before 
they  would  enter  into  any  agreement  on  other 

auestions  as  planned.  However,  only  live  of 
ie  12  questions  remain  to  be  settled  and  molt 
of  the  existing  agreements  on  the  five  are 
not  unsatisfactory.  The  most  exciting  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  Alaska  boundary,  which  sud- 
denly became  acute  in  1898  as  a  result  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  Yukon,  and  was  tempo- 
rarily adjusted  by  a  modus  vivendi  in  1899, 
was  successfully  submitted  to  arbitration  in 
1903  before  a  mixed  commission  of  six  and 
without  an  umpire.  Fishing  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  Canada  were  set- 
tled by  an  Anglo- American  treaty  of  1908  pro- 
viding^  for  a  permanent  international  fisheries 
The  centnTy-old  dispute  regard- 


ing the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  whose  settle- 
ment was  attempted  in  1902  by  the  Hay-Bond 
draft  treaty  which  was  defeated  by  American 
fishery  interests  in  the  American  Senate  in  1901 
(followed  by  Newfoimdland  retaliatory  legis- 
lation, 1905-46,  imposing  irritating  port  regula- 
tions to  distress  American  fishermen)  was  ton- 
porarily  quieted  by  an  annual  Anglo-American 
modus  vmrendi  and  Gnatly  settled  (under  treaty 
of  1909)  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. Although  the  decision  (in  I91Q)  was 
mainly  in  favor  of  Newfoundland,  its  recom- 
mendation pointed  the  way  by  which  a  satisfac- 


dispute  were  lessened  by  a  waterways  treaty 
of  1909  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  joint  commission  to  exerrise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  the  use,  obstruc- 
tion or  diversion  of  boundary  waters,  with  au- 
thority to  inquire  and  report  concerning  other 
matters  of  difference  along  the  frontier  or  to 
decide  such  questions  as  may  be  referred  to  it 
A  small  remaining  international  boundary  con- 
troversy concerning  a  small  island  and  some 
fishing  grounds  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  was 
referred  by  agreement  of  1911  to  arbitration 
by  a  ccHnmission  which  after  considering  the 
trivial  nature  of  the  dispute  decided  to  split  the 
difference.  The  question  of  trade  relations 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  Canadian  rejection  of 
the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911,  but  a  better 
understanding  followed  the  passage  of  the 
American  tariff  of  1915  which  accomplished 
some  of  the  objects  previously  attempted  by 
reciprocity. 

To  meet  the  new  conditions  required  by  the 
American  decision  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  the  American 
govemmenr  under  American  control,  Secretaiy 
Hay  in  19(X)  negotiated  with  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote  a  new  treaty  which,  like  the  Qayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
international  nentra Illation  and  international 
guarantee.  In  consequence  of  amendments 
by  the  American  Senate,  he  negotiated  (in 
lOOl)  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  which  pro- 
vided for  the  ab relation  of  the  Clayton- 
BuJwer  Treaty  of  1850,  forbade  blockade  of 
the  canal,  permitted  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain necessary  military  police  along  the  route, 
and  declared  the  freedom  of  the  canal  to 
all  vessels  of  all  nations  observing  the  rales 
prescribed  for  its  use,  subject  onW  to  cquit^e 
conditions  and  charges  of  traffic.  The  pro- 
vision as  to  the  charges  on  traffic  became  a 
subject  of  controversy  after  1912  when  On- 
gress,  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  cost  of 
transcontinental  freight,  exempted  vessels  en- 
^^ed  in  the  coast-to-coast  trade.  Great 
Britain  protested  that  the  discrimination  was 
in  violation  of  treaty  provision,  and  finally  it 
was  repealed  by  Congress  on  recommenda'tioD 
of  President  Wilson  in  1914  withont  prejudice 
to  American  rights  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty. 

After  the  negotiation  of  the  canal  treaty,  the 
British  government  promptly  recognized  that 
American  control  of  flie  Caribbean  was  a  neces- 
sary corollary  of  the  American  construction  of 
the  canal.  Partly  as  a  result  of  new  condi- 
.  *■•..-!«..  ... 
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Ae  German  menace  of  aggfcssion,  Great 
Britain  concentrated  ber  navr  in  the  Enslisli 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  and  withdrew  both 
fleets  and  garrisons  from  the  West  Indies^ 
trusting  to  the  United  States  the  supremacy 
and  control  of  the  Caribbean  region  and  the 
hemisphere  —  a  control  largely  determined  by 
and  dependent  upon  the  naral  balance  of  power 
in  European  waters.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
practically  accepted  by  Great  Britain,  has  been 
removed  from  th^  category  of  disturbing  fac- 
tors in  Anglo-American   relations. 

Additional  security  for  future  Anglo-Amer* 
ican  relations  was  made  in  1908  by  the  negotia- 
tion and  ralitication  of  an  Anglo-American 
arbitralion  treaty.  A  general  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  disputes  and 
to  farther  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
general  peace  was  negotiated  in  September 
1914  and  proclaimed  in  January  1915. 

Preparations  for  the  international  celebra- 
tion of  the  centuiy  of  Anglo-American  peace 
after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  were  interrupted  by 
the  action  of  Germany  in  precipilatma;  the 
World  War.  In  this  war,  begun  by  the  brutal 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  France  directed  by 
the  military  masters  of  Germany,  the  American 
government  at  &r$t  maintained  a  strict  neutral- 
ity but,  finally,  instigated  by  brutal  German  at- 
attacks  upon  American  rights  on  the  sea,  decided 
to  co-operate  with  France  and  England  in  a 
detennioed  effort  to  arrest  the  German 
menace  to  the  peace  and  civilization  of  the 
world.  Its  dedsion  in  favor  of  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  liberal  govemments  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  loyal  well-governed  colonies 
against  the  disturbers  of  peace  and  in  favor  of 
the  brave  peoples  whose  rights  were  invaded, 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  for  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  final  concentrated  and  successful 
effort  to  drive  back  ithe  merciless  foe  from  in- 
vaded and  devastated  territories,  Briiish  and 
Americans  fought  side  by  side  with  unselfish 
and  courageous  determination,  and  in  the  work 
of  mercy  and  preparation  for  post-bellum 
restoration  and  reconstruction  they  co-operated 
in  sacrifice  with  the  single  aim  to  establish 
happiness,  Justice  and  order,  for  the  common 
welfare.  The  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and 
cordiality  between  the  two  countries  tias 
strengthened  by  their  conviction  of  common 
tereit,  and  by  their  practical  co-operation  i 
great  interaational  cause. 
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GREAT   CISCLS    SAILING. 

circle  is  a  circle  or  a  sphere  the  centre 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Thus, 
the  equator,  the  meridian  and  the  ecliptic  cir- 
des  are  such  "great  circles"  on  the  globe.  Be- 
tween any  two  points  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  the  shortest  distance  lies  along  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  which  passes  through  those 
two  places.  Such  a  great  circle  cuts  the  suc- 
cessive meridians  at  different  angles  whenever 
the  two  places  are  not  on  the  equator  or  on 
different  meridians.  The  point  of  the  curve 
nearest  the  pole  is  called  the  "verteic,''  the 
point  most  remote  from  the  rhumb  line  a 
designated  as  the  "point  of  maximum  separa- 
tion." ■Great  circle  sailing"  is  merely  a  method 
of  navipiting  vessels  by  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle.  This  method  was  first  mentioned  by  one 
John  Davis  (1594)  in  a  book  called  'Seaman's 
Secrets.'  It  was  much  elucidated  subsequently 
—  by  Townson  (1847),  by  Godfrey  (1858),  by  " 
CapUin  Bergen  (1880),  by  (Goodwin  (1894),  and 
by  Captain  Lecky  (1903).  The  great  circle 
coarse,  as  followed  by  mariners,  is  that  on 
which  a  vessel  sails  straight  for  her  distant 
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port,  which  she  would  follow  if  heading  for  a 
heavenly  body  direcay  overhead  That  thii 
heavenly  body  is  only  imaginary  does  not  in  the 
least  rob  the  method  of  practicability.  Of 
course  difficulties  of  computation  in  preat  circle 
sailing  are  numerous,  but  the  invention  of  ser- 
eral  ingenious  devices  has  greatly  minimized 
these  difficulties.  (Charts  are  prepared  on  what 
Is  known  as  the  gnotnonic  projection,  and  the 
use  is  made  of  great  circle  protractors,  the 
sphereo^ph  and  other  instruments.  The 
gtiofflonic  chart  is  made  by  a  projection  of  the 
earth's  surface  ttpon  a  plane,  tangent  to  the 
earth  at  some  pomt  on  its  surface,  tddng  as 
the  point  of  sight  the  centre  of  dK  earA.  By 
this  construction,  all  planes  cutting  great  circles 
on  the  earth,  pass  through  its  centre  and  cut  the 
plane  of  projection  in  straight  lines,  so  that  a 
slrai^  line  joining  any  two  ptrints  on  &tt  chut 
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will  be  the  projected  arc  of  the  great  circle; 
Charts  have  be«n  constructed  in  this  way  by 
the  hydrographic  office  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  and  greatly  fadlitate  the 
work  of  the  navigator, 

GREAT-CRKSTED  FLYCATCHER,  a 
large  flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinilus),  which  is 
a  summer  visitor  to  all  parts  of  temperate  North 
America,  and  is  noted  for  its  shrilly  yet  musical 
scream,  and  for  its  habit  of  entwining  one  or 
more  cast-otf  snake- skins  in  its  large  tree- 
lodged  nest  It  is  olive-brown  above,  with  an 
ashv  head  surmounted  by  a  tall  brownish  crest, 
ancf  the  lower  parts  delicaie  yellow.  Several 
other  species  belong  to  the  southwestern  States 
and  Mexico,  and  are  often  called  crested  king- 

GRBAT  DANE,  a  breed  of  large,  smooth- 
coated  dogs,  the  moidem  equivalent  of  the  an- 
dent  boar-hound.    See  Don 

GREAT     DIVIDE,    The.      <The     Great 

Divide,*  by  William  Vaughn  Moody  ij  one  of 
our  most  representative  American  dramas.  _  It 
was  first  presented  on  the  road  under  the  title 
of  'The  Sabine  Woman,'  and  was  rewritten 
and  renamed  when  it  was  produced  by  Henry 
Miller  and  Margaret  Anglin  in  New  York,  at 
the  Princess  Theatre,  on  3  Oct.  1906,  The  new 
title  of  the  piece  was  symbolicsl  of  Mr.  Moody's 
endeavor  to  depict  a  strong  line  between  die 
moral  freedom  of  Western  life  and  character 
and  the  restrictions  of  a  New  England  Puritan 
conscience.  The  London  production  took  place 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  25  Sept.  1909,  witfi 
Mr.  Miller  in  his  original  role  of  Stenhen 
Ghent,  and  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  in  Miss 
Ano^n's  part  of  Ruth  Jordan, 

The  opening  act  of  'The  Great  Divide'  is 
the  most  convmdng  one  of  the  three.  It  re- 
veals Ruth  Jordan  as  in  a  State  of  mind  and  in 
a  ]^ysicalty  susceptive  condition  for  the  com' 
ing  of  Steiriien  Ghent,  who  appears  before  her 
with  his  drunken  companions,  and  barters  for 
her  with  a  atringi  of  gold  nuggets.  The  fact 
that  the  other  men  leave  him  alone  for  gold  is 
nothing  beside  die  impelling  force  which  moves 
Ruth  Jordan  to  go  with  him  from  her  home. 
Impulsively  she  obeys  the  call  of  the  wild  within 
"  her,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  play  she 
Struggles  with  her  New  England  conscience, 
working  her  fingers  to   the  bone  to  buy  back 


niggling  with  her  love  for  Stephen,  which 
^rows  from  more  (o  more,  despite  her  protest- 
ing. As  for  SreiiJien,  that  night's  adventure  has 
changed  his  whole  outlook  on  life.  Having 
obeyed  the  lawlessness  in  his  nature,  he  sud- 
denly awakens  to  a  moral  law  which  comes  with 
a  great  love,  sndi  as  his  grows  to  be  for  Ruth 
Jordan.  There  is  a  mean  between  the  self- 
denial  of  Ruth  and  die  anarchy  of  Stephen,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  play  they  both  find  them- 
selves in  their  love. 

Technically,  'TTie  Great  Divide*  loses  much, 
first  by  its  change  of  scene  from  the  West  to 
the  East,  and  second,  because  of_  the  uncon- 
vincing manner  in  wtuch  Ruth  resists  the  true 
promptings  of  her  heart.  In  the  second  act 
^e  deserts  Stephen  on  purely  Puritanical 
grounds,  failing  to  recognize  the  bigness  of  the 
man  he'  had  become.     It  was.  as  though  Ur. 


Uoody  selected  the  line  of  least  i  _  . 

as  though  runnii^  to  cover  was  the  only  way 
in  which  Ruth,  with  her  New  England  up- 
bringmg,  could  cleanse  her  soul.  Had  she  faced 
Stephen  on  his  own  soil,  the  New  Eng'land 
tenseness  would  have  had  a  deeper  and  more 
profound  effect,  and  Ruth  would  have  realiied 
more  poignantly  the  spiritual  change  that  had 
ccoie  over  Stephen,  Nevertheless,  despite  its 
drawbadts,  'The  Great  Divide*  is  an  excellent 
example  of  balance  between 'i>oetic  imagination 
and  literary  feeling  for  material.  And  dramat- 
ically, its  stage  history  has  been  distinctive. 

MoMTsosE  J,  Moses. 


GREAT  EASTERN,  a  British  iron  steam- 
ship, before  the  Celtic,  the  largest  vessel  con- 
structed, built  (1854-58)  at  Milwall,  on  the 
Thames,  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  by  Scott  Russell,  from  plans  by  I.  K- 
Brunel;  length,  680  feet;  breadth,  82^,  or,  in- 
duding  paddlfr^xes,  113  feet;  height,  58  feet; 
(70  to  top  of  bulwarks).  She  had  six  masts, 
five  of  iron  and  one  of  wood,  and  could  spread 
?,000  yards  of  sail,  besides  having  eight  engines, 
divided  between  her  screws  and  paddles,  and 
capable  of  working  at  1 1,000  horse-power.  From 
the  first  her  career  was  unfortunate,  the  laundi- 
ing  process  alone  lasting  three  mondis  and  cost- 
ing $300,000,  After  several  un  remunerative 
trips  to  New  York  she  w^s  employed  first  as  a 
troop-ship,  and  then  as  a  cable-laying  ship,  for 
whtdi  her  size  and  steadiness  specially  qualified 
her.  Various  attempts  were  afterward  made  to 
utilise  her,  but  she  at  last  came  to  be  a  mere 
hoTiday  spectacle,  and  was  broken  up  in  1888. 

GREAT  ELECTOR,  The,  a  name  given 
to  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
1640-88,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  great 
leaders  who  made  Prussia  tlie  foremost  of  the 
German  states. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  <1860-«1), 
Among  the  last  of  the  novels  of  Oiarles  Dicken^ 
is  one  of  the  less  important  and  widely-read  of 
his  works.  It  marks,  however,  a  reversion  to 
an  earlier  type  of  his  fiction,  wherein  the  char- 
acters, rather  than  any  social  or  institutional 
refoim,  are  the  chief  source  of  interest  It  is 
peita^s  freer  of  any  animus  of  criticism  than 
any  of  the  novels,  except  possibly  its  successors, 
*Our  Mutual  Friend'  and  'Edwin  Drood.'  The 
scene  is  mainly  in  and  near  Rochester  in  Kent 
and,  as  always  with  Dicken^  in  London.  The 
Story  consists  mainly  in  taking  the  hero,  Pip, 
frcea  about  the  age  of  five  years,  to  the  time 
when  he  becomes  settled  in  early  middle  life: 
In  the  course  of  this  tale,  Pip,  aftfcr  certain 
not  very  great  hardships  of  childhood,  alleviated 
by  the  Idndness  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  large- 
hearted  Joe  Garpery,  and  somewhat  complicated 
1^  the  mystifying  patronage  of  an  eccentric 
lady.  Miss  Havinam,  becomes  heir  to  great 
but  mysterious  expectations.  The  source  of  his 
sudden  prosperity  is  thought  to  be  Miss  Havis- 
hdm  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  convict  whom  Pip 
as  a  small  boy  had  befriended  and  who  had 
escaped  from  Botany  Bay  where  he  had  made 
a  fortune.  On  the  recapture  and  death  of  Ac 
latter,  Pip's  expectations  vanish,  but  he  has 
meanwhile  gained  enough  1^  experience  and 
education  to  be  able  to  pursue  Us  iny  snccess- 
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fully.  The  norel  is  less  ooUUe  as  a  cc^erent 
and  Ukely  stoiy  than  as  a  picture  of  boyhood, 
and  for  the  presence  of  typtcal  Dickens  char- 
acters of  the  aopeaiing  sort,  Joe  Gargeiy,  Bidt^ 
and  others,  the  sooiewhat  caricatured  people 
like  Wemmick,  the  Pockets,  Wopsle,  Fumble- 
chook  and  a  large  array  of  grotesques,  Jagsers. 
the  lawyer,  Frovis,  the  convict.  Miss  HavisWn, 
Orlick,  the  superfluous  viUian.  and  many  more, 
who  are,  as  usual  with  Dickens,  depicted  by 
means  of  habitual  acts  and  sayinsa.  Tbous^ 
none  of  tliese  peo{tle  are  as  well-known  as  Fick- 
wkk.  the  Wellere.  Uriah  He^,  Pecksnifi.  Mrs. 
Gamp  and  many  of  the  earlier  houseliold  por- 
traits,  the  novel  remains  one  of  the  freest  £Tom 
Kntimentalky,  false  paUios  and  grotesque  odd> 
ity  that  Dicken.s  ever  wrote. 

WiLUAM  T.  Gbewstei. 
CRIB^T  FALLS,  Mont-  city,  county-seat 
of  Cascade  County;  on  the  Missouri  River,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads;  120  miles  northeast 
□f  Butte.  South  and  nearby  is  a  great  mining 
repon  and  north  is  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
section.  It  has  lar^e  gold,  silver  and  copper 
smelters,  and  bituminous  coal,  lead,  iron,  zinc, 
gypsum,  hematite  and  sandstone  are  foimd  in 
the  vicinity.  The  excellent  water  power  which 
the  city  possesses  is  an  inducement  to  manu- 
facturers to  establish  works  in  Great  Falls.  The 
water  power,  at  medium  low  water,  is  equal  to 
over  350,000  horse  power,  and  this,  together 
vith  the  unusual  wealth  of  minerals,  has  largely 


name  to  the  city.  The  city's  rapid  growth  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  its  natural  resources, 
its  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  furniture, 
mining  and  agricultural  instruments,  wagons, 
carriages  and  woolen  goods.  Great  Falls  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  fine  city  hall,  courthouse  and 
seven  parks,  area  600  acres.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  18S4,  and  in  1888  Great 
Falls  was  incorporated.  Municipal  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and 
a  city  council.  Minor  officials  are  nominated  by 
the  executive  and  confirmed  by  the  council. 
The  waterworks  ate  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.    Pop.  13,948. 

GREAT  FISH,  or  BACKS.  RIVBR.  a 
river  in  Northwest  Territories,  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  rises  in  a  small  lake  near  the 
northern    shore    of    Lake   Aylmer,    flows    in    a 


by  a  wide  estuary.  King  William  Land  is  near 
its  mouth.  The  Great  Fish  River  is  605  miles 
m  length.  Sir  George  Back,  the  Artie  explorer 
(179&-1878)  eirolored  the  river  in  1834-35  and 
followed  it  to  the  ocean.  He  described  Ah-hel- 
Dessy,  or  Parry  Falls,  on  one  of  the  tributaries, 
as  more  grand  than  Niagara  in  splendor  of 
effect.  Consult  Back,  'Narrative  of  the  Arctic 
Land  Expedition  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River'  (1833-35). 

GREAT  FISH  RIVBR,  a  river  in  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa,  which  rises  in  the 
Sneeuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  after 
a  southeaatetly  course  of  230  miles,  enters  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  bl.  33°  25'  5".  and  long. 
27°  8',  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Port 
Alfred. 


GREAT  HARRY,  the  fiirsl  douUe^edced 
ship  built  in  England,  and  the  first  British  war 
vessel.  It  was  constructed  in  1509,  and  cost 
£14,000.  In  1553  an  accidental  fire  destroyed 
it 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL.  See  Eagu 
Owl 

GREAT  ISLAND.  (1)  A  small  island  at 
the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbor,  N.  H.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  90  feet  high.  (2)  An  island  ia 
Bass  Strait,  between  Tasmania  and  Australia ; 
the  Iar);est  of  the  Fumeaux  islands.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad.  Pop.  42,10ft 
'  GREAT  KANAWHA,  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  Kanawha  River  (q.v.), 

GREAT  KANAWHA.  Battle  of.  See 
Point  Pleasant. 

GREAT  KEI,  the  principal  member  of  dM 
Kci  Islands   (q.v.). 

GREAT  LAKES,  the  name  given  to  the 
diain  of  takes  on  the  iK>rthem  border  of  the 
United  States.  They  include  L^es  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Saint  Clair,  Erie  and  On- 
tario; Micliigan  only  lying  whcJIy  within  the 
United  Ststes,  and  no  one  of  the  lakes  wholly 
within  the  territory  of  the  DMniniiMi'of  Canada. 
Their  area  is  about  94,000  square  miles;  eleva- 
tion. Lake  Superior  600  feet  above  the  sea,- 
and  Lake  Ontario  250  feet.  The  fafl  of  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  Erie  Is  about  40  feet.  No 
lar^e  river  flows  into  the  Great  Lakes:  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River  Is  the  outlet.  The  basin 
of  tbe  Great  Lakes  arverag«s  in  width  ahoot 
100  miles  north  and  south  of  the  north  and 
south  shores  respectively.  The  combined  coasf 
lines  in  the  United  States  have  a  shore  line  of 
about  3,075  miles.  These  great  inland  seas 
ocmstitute  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  and  their  fisheries  have  an  annual 
value  of  about  $3,500,000.  Like  all  large  bodies 
of  water  they  affect  the  climate  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Good  farms,  extensive  forests  and 
vahiabU  minerals  are  found  along  the  coasts< 
On  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  (q.v.> 
are  found  masses  of  ore  and  low  mountains  ap- 

Erently  of  eruptive  origin.  The  Great  Laketf 
v%  been  the  means  of  developing  tt  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  Northwest,  as  they  are  the 
main  thoroughfares  by  which  the  products  of 
the  large  farms,  the  cattle  ranches,  the  mineq 
and  the  forests  have  been  brought  16  eastern 
markets.  Coal  and  manufattuMd  ptftdfnaG)  of 
the  east  pass  over  the  lakes  to  western  markets; 
The  line  of  cities  around  the  Great  Lakes  have 
increased  in  commercial  importance  and  popula- 
tion with  great  rapidity.  Among  these  lake 
ports,  all  terminals  of  railroad  trtiuk  l^nes,  are 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and 
BuEEolo.     The  'Soo'   canals  coonect  Lake  Su- 

B;rior  with  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  the 
etroit  River  makes  the  connection  with  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  VVdland  Canal  around  Niagara 
Falls  with  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  the  out- 
let to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  connect ^ig 
Ihdcs  have  undergone  great  engmeering  de^ 
velc^Hnem  in  Uie  interests  of  transportation  »ad 
an  enormous  traffic  and  tonnage  pasKS  through 
them  annually.  The  freighters  built  to  acJ 
commodate  the  trade  in  irOn  ore,  coal  and 
grain,  together  with  elevators  and  machiiHry/ 
represent  the  greatest  development  in  caimt 
htndUng    evec    known.  .  .The    total    fieigi 
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E  passing  through  the  *Soo''  canals  in  a 
recent  year  was  79,718,334  tons ;  through  the 
Detroit  River  85.376.705  tons  valued  at  $927,- 
191,016;  attd  1,156  vessels,  of  which  837  were 
steamers,  used  the  latter  passage.  (For  canals 
connecting  the  Great  Ldres  with  rivers,  see 
articles  on  the  respective  lakes ;  also  Bouks- 
AHiES  OF  THE  United  States;  Canals;  Ship 
Canals).  Consult  Chandler  and  Lansing, 
'Story  of  the  Great  Lakes'   (New  York  1909)  ; 

Johnson,    C,    <Hig' '    "  -    '' 

Great  Lakes'    (Ne  .     . 

Inland  Seas'  (Chicago  1910). 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  Pa.,  Eng 

at,  28  May  1754;  Washington's  first  fight.  When 
the  French  built  Fort  Duquesne  (now  Pitis- 
hurgh),  driving  ofF  an  English  force  which  had 
begun  to  fortify  the  same  spot,  it  was  evident 
that  the  decisive  struf^le  for  mastery  of  the 
American  'hinterland"  was  to  be^n ;  and  the 
commander  of  the  nearest  English  force,  a 
Virginia  militia  officer  of  22,  named  George 
Washington,  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  Gov- 
Diuwiddie    and    wrote    letters 


governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  urs^ 
ing  all  to  send  troops  and  expel  the  Fren<£. 
Meantime  he  set  out  with  his  force  to  build 


.  the  MonogaheU  where  Brownsville, 
.fA.,  now  stands.  Constructing  a  road  as  he 
went,  he  halted  at  the  Great  Meadows  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  a  bushy  field  at  the  foot  of 
Laurel  Hill -~  a  good  camping-place  and  de- 
fensible position.  Hearing  from  his  scouts  that 
the  French  had  learned  of  the  English  activity, 
and  sent  out  a  party  to  engage  any  English 
band  they  met,  he  cleared  the  field  of  bushes 
and  threw  up  an  intrenchment  behind  a  ravine 


French,  guided  by  Indian  allies.  It  was  raining 
hard,  the  path  was  often  lost,  and  he  did  not 
reach  the  French  camp  till  tnoming.  They  were 
an  advance  party  of  32,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
and,  hearing  of  Washington's  advance,  they  had 
hidden  in  a  rocky  hollow  and  sent  back  for 
reinforcements,  but  attempting  defense  when 
surprised,  the  commandant  — Ensign  Tumonvillc 
—  and  nine  men  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
captured  and  taken  to  the  camp  at  Great 
Meadows.  Washington  lost  one  killed  and 
three  wounded  The  sequel  is  told  under  Fobt 
Necessity. 

GREAT  NORTHEKN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  This  company  had  its  beginning 
in  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Cloud  Railroad, 
chartered  1  March  1856.  Legislative  permis- 
sion to  change  its  name  was  granted  in  1869, 
but  it  was  not  until  18  Sept.  1889  that  the  road 
received  its  present  title,  On_  1  Feb.  1890  the 
company  assumed  the  operation  of  the  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway,  and 
subsequently  purchased  a  large  proportion  of 
its  stock.  On  10  Oct.  1907  the  stockholders  of 
the  Great  Northern  authorised  the  purchase 
outright  of  a  large  number  of  subsidiaries  oper- 
ating in  the  territory  from  Minnesota  westward, 
and  which  the  company  had  controlled  through 
stock  ownership,  A  few  weeks  later  the  Saint 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  also 
was  brought  under  absolute  ownership.  The 
system  including  (he  mileage  owned  by  the  Mon- 
tana Eastern  Railway  Company  and  Great  Falls 
and  Teton  County  Railway  ComjMny  extend* 


from  Saint  Paul  northwestward  through  Min- 
nesota and  North  Dakota  and  thence  westward 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  through  central  Washington  to 
Seattle ;  with  many  ramifications  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington  and  sev- 
eral sections  of  Canada. 

The  total  mileage  operated  in  1917  vras 
8,255.98  miles,  of  which  7,123.77  miles  were 
owned  by  the  company  and  the  remainder  held 


$88,534,163,  earned  by  the 
8,382,035  passengers  and  30,650,814  tons  of 
freight.  The  passenger  travel  aveiraged  79.58 
miles  at  an  average  charge  of  2374  cents  per 
miie  —  aggregating  in  the  year  667,036,192  pas- 
senger miles  and  receipts  of  $15,836,341.  The 
freight  tra£5c  averaged  a  haul  of  274.03  miles 
per  ton,  at  an  average  charge  of  0.766  cents 
per  ton  per  miie,  aggregating  in  the  year 
8,399,349,197  tons-miles  and  receipts  of 
164,300,666. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$59,243,785.  After  deducting  taxes  and  uncol- 
lectible income,  the  net  operating  income  was 
$^987,546.  The  gross  income,  including  among 
minor  items.  $10,053,942  dividends  upon  stock 
held  in  other  railroads  and  enterprises  was 
$35,774,332.  Deductions  (which  include  $11,- 
077,181  interest  on  the  funded  debt)  leave  a 
net  income  from  all  sources  of  $23,021,752.  Of 
this  sum  $17,462,959  was  appropriated  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends;  $60,474  to  sinking  and  other 
reserve  funds  and  $5,385,635  for  miscellaneous 
purposes.  A  credit  balance  of  $112,683  was 
transferred  to  profit  and  loss. 

The  equipment  of  the  Great  Northern  on 
31  Dec.  191/  consisted  of  1,320  locomotives, 
with  an  aggregate  tractive  capacity  of  50,130.000 
^unds;  718  passenger  coaches  (including  sleep- 
ing and  parlor  cars)  with  a  total  seating  capacity 
of  43,444  persons ;  and  57,637  freight  cars  with 
a  total  capadh-  of  2,187,349  tons.  By  far  die 
largest  item  of  frei^t  transported  was  that  of 
ores  and  metals,  amounting  to  nearly  48  per 
cent  of  the  entire  body  of  freirfit.  The  second 
largest  item  was  coal,  amounting  to  12  per  cent, 
followed  by  graiii,  which  accounted  for  10  per 
cenL  The  operatinK  revenues  jier  mite  of  n»d 
was  $10,756  and  the  opetating  expenses  $7,198. 
making  the  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of 
road  ^,558. 

The  entire  investment  in  the  road  and  its 
equipment  en  31  Dec.  1917  was  $4O1.790.918l 
Other  investments  of  the  company  amounted 
to  $243,253,549.  The  total  stock  outstanding  on 
the  dale  cited  amounted  to  $249,^^7,138 ;  and 
the  total  long  term  debt  (exclusive  of  the  com- 
pany's liability  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great 
Northern,  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  joint 
bonds  issued  against  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  stock  deposited  as  collateral) 
to  $163,430,739.  The  credit  balance  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account  was  $75,339,382. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  jointly  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns 
nearly  the  entire  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Railroad. 

Other  properties  of  the  company  are  the 
Somers  Lumber  Company,  Chelan  Elecliic 
Company,  and  the  Cottonwood  Co«d  Company. 
In  Canada  the  company  has  a  proprietaiy  inter- 
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est  in  the  Braodon,  Saskatdiewan  and  Hudson 
Bay  Railway;  the  Crow's  Nest  Southern  Raii- 
way,  the  Manitoba  Great  Northern  Railway; 
the  Nelson  and  Fort  Sheppard  Railway ;  the 
New  Westminster  Southern  Railway;  the  Red 
Mountain  Railway;  and  the  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria and  Eastern  Railwaj'  and  Navigation  Com- 
Ky,  and  owns  jointly  with  the  Northern 
ific  Railway  Company  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  of  Manitoba.  These  lines  are  oper- 
ated as  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
System.  The  Company  also  controls,  through 
stock  ownership,  the  following  railway  com- 
panies r  Watertown  and  Sioux  Falls  Railway 
Company ;  r)uluth  Terminal  Railway  Company ; 
Minneapolis  Western  Railway;  Montana  East- 
em  Railway  Company ;  and  the  Great  Falls  and 
Teton  County  Railway  Company. 

The  lines  of  this  company  were  taken  over 
for  operation  by  the  United  States  government 
under  proclamation  of  the  President  on  28  Dec 
1917.  Consult  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for 
1909,  1910  and  1918;  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce    Commission's     Reports     on     Common 

GREAT  PACIFICATOR,  a  name  given 
Henry  Oay  (q.v,),  on  account  of  his  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  North  and 
South,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

GREAT  PSDEE,  a  river  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  mounlaina  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  North  Carolina!  flows  south  and  east  across 
the  State,  and  enters  South  Carolina  at  Mari- 


an inlet  of  the  Atlantic  In  North  Carolina  the 
river  is  called  Yadkin.  About  where  the  Little 
Pedee  joins  the  Great  Pedee,  and  south  to  its 
mouth,  there  arc  several  quite  large  inlands. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about 
ISO  miles  from  Winyaw  Bay. 

GREAT  PLAINS.  The  Great  Plains 
province  is  that  part  of  the  continental  slope 
which  eiCends  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  where  it  merges  into  the  prairies  on 
the  north  and  the  low  plains  adjoining  the  Gplf 
Coast  and  the  Mississippi  embayinent  on  the 
south.  The  Great  Plains  present  wide  areas  of 
tabular  surfaces  traversed  by  broad,  shallow 
valleys  of  large  rivers,  most  of  which  rise  in  the 
Rodn'  Mountains.  They  are  also  cut  more  or 
less  deeply  by  the  narrower  valleys  of  tributary 
streams.  Smooth  surfaces  and  eastward-slop- 
ing plains  arc  the  characteristic  features  of  tne 
CDvince,  hut  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
ties,  extensive  escarpments,  and  areas  of 
badlands  (q.v.).  Sand  hills  surmount  the 
plains   in   some   localities,   notably   in   north- 


i  made  up  of  soft  rocks,  sands,  clays 
loams,  in  general  spread  in  thin  but  exter  .  . 
beds  that  slope  gently  eastward  with  the  slope 
of  the  plains  and  lie  on  relatively  smooth  sui^ 
faces  of  the  older  rocks.  The  source  of  these 
de^sits  was  mainly  to  the  west  and  the  ma- 
terials were  deposited  layer  by  layer  either  by 
Streams  on  their  flood  plains  or  in  shallow  lakes 
and.  during  earlier  times,  in  the  sea.  The 
strata  show  but  few  local  flexures,  as  the 
region  u  a  «diolc  has  been  allemately  uplifted 


aad  depressed  but  not  subjected  to  folding. 
During  earlier  epochs  the  surface  was  even 
smoother  than  at  present.  Owing  to  the  great 
breadth  of  the  plains  and  their  relatively  gentle 
declivity,  general  erosion  has  progressed  slowly 
notwithstanding  the  softness  of  the  formations; 
and  as  at  limes  of  freshet  many  of  the  rivers 
bring  out  of  the  mountains  a  larger  load  of 
sediment  than  they  can  carry  to  the  Mississippi, 
they  are  now  locally  buiidjng  up  their  valleys 
rather  than  deepening  them. 

The  Great  Plains  province  as  a  whole  de- 
scends to  the  east  about  10  feet  to  the  mile 
from  altitudes  approaching  6,000  feet  above  die 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
about  1,000  feet  near  Mississippi  River.  The 
altitudes  and  the  rates  of  slope  differ  con- 
siderably in  different  districts,  particularly  to 
the  north,  along  the  middle  course  of  Mis- 
souri River,  where  the  general  level  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  Great  Plains  rise 
tc  an  altitude  of  6,200  feet  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  west  of  Denver, 
and  maintain  this  elevation  far  to  the  north, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Laramie  Mountains.  High 
altitudes  are  also  attained  in  Pine  Ridge,  a 
plateau  which  extends  from  near  the  north 
oad  of  the  Laramie  Mountains  eastward 
through  Wyoming,  across  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Nebraska,  and  for  many  miles  into 
soatbem  South  Dakota.  Pine  Ridge  marks  the 
northern  margin  of  die  hii^her  part  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  its  north  side  presents  cliffs 
and  siteep  slopes  <le»cen(Kng  1,000  feet  into  the 
drainage  basin  of  Cheyenne  River,  one  of  the 
largest  branches  of  the  Missouri  From  this 
basin  northward  the  Great  Plains  comprise  a 
succession  of  other  basins  with  i^lalively  low 
intervening  divides,  which  do  not  attain  as  high 
an  altttude  as  in  the  region  to  the  sotiln. 
This  northern  extension  of  the  Great  Plains 
is  drained  by  the  middle  branches  of  Missouri 
River,  of  which  the  larger  members  are  Yellow- 
stone, Powder,  Little  Missouri,  Grand,  Cannon- 
ball,  Moreau,  Cheyenne,  Bad  and  White  rivers. 
On  the  southern  slope  of  Pine  Ridge  is 
Niobrara  River,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
high  plains  some  distance  east  of  the  north 
end  of  the  Laramie  Mountains.  Farther  south- 
are  Platte  River,  with  two  large  branches 
heading  far  back  in  the  Roclnr  Mountains,  and 
Arkansas  River,  both  of  whidi  cross  the  plains 
to  the  southeast  and  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
drainage  from  a  large  area  of  mountains  and 

Slains.  Between  Arlransas  and  Platte  rivers  is 
[qiubUcan  River,  rising  near  longitude  105°, 
these  having  an  extenwve  system  of  local  drain- 
age in  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  South  of 
the  Arkansas  are  Cimarron  River  and  numerous 
smaller  streams  that  head  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  plains. 

The  sandstones  underiying  the  Great  Plains 
contain  water  available  for  artesian  wells  and 
large  flows  have  been  obtained  at  some  locali- 
ties. The  other  natuial  resources  are  Ibne- 
stnnes  and  clay  for  cement,  oil  and  gas,  fullers 
earth  and  voleanic  ash.  To  the  east  where 
rainfall  is  sufficient,  agriculture  is  the  most' 
important  industry,  while  the  great  semi-arid 
portion  to  the  west  is  mostly  devoted  to  cattle 
raising.  Consult  Darton,  N.  H..  'Geology  and 
Underground  Besotirces  of  the  Central  Great 
Ptoins  (U.  S.  Geoi.  Snr/ty,  frol.  Paper  32, 
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1905) ;  Jofiason,  W.  D.,  'The  High  Plains  and 
Their  Utiliiation'  (U.  S,  Geol.  Survey,  2l5t 
Report,  Pt.  IV,  and  22d  Report,  PL  IV). 

N.  H:  Darton, 
Geologist,  United  Stales  Geological  Survey. 

GREAT  RIFT  VALLEY,  a  valley  ex- 
tending fron)  Palestine  in  Asia  to  the  southern 
part  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Central  Africa.  A 
series  of  rift  valleys  form  the  depressioD,  be- 
ginning in  the  region  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  and  extending  across  the  Red  Sea 
Basin  to  the  strait  of  Bab- el- Man  deb ;  thence 
crossing  French  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia  to 
Lake  Rudolf  in  British  East  Africa.  Two 
branches  become  apparent  at  this  point,  one 
extending  on  the  south  to  Lake  Manyara  and 
beyond'  and  the  other  reaching  westward  to 
Albert  Nvania,  and  thence  southward  to  Lake 
Tanganyika,  This  depression  contains  most  of 
tbe  Great  African  La.kes.  Traces  of  lava 
theecs,  extinct  volcanoes  and  several  minor 
active  ones  occur  at  intervals,  but  the  valley  is 
due  to  downfaulting  of  long  narrow  blocks. 
Some  of  the  rock  walls  in  Central  Africa  rise 
to  a  height  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in 
the  northwesteni  part  of  Utah,  the  principal 
drain^Ce  centre  of  the  Great  Basin  (q.v.) ; 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tains, on  the  west  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Desert.  It  is  about  4,200  feet  above  sea-level, 
80  miles  long  and  from  20  to  32  miles  wide. 
Its  chief  inlets  are  the  Bear,  Ogden  and 
Weber,  and  the  Jordan  which  brings  the  fresh 
waters  of  Lake  Utah.  Great  Salt  Lake  has  no 
(^parent  outlet  save  evaporation.  In  1850  the 
amount  of  saline  matter  held  in  solution  was 
22.4  per  cent,  in  1869  only  145  per  cent.  Be- 
tween these  dates  the  amount  of  water  flowing 
in  annually  exceeded  the  evaporation,  and  the 
lake  increased  in  area  from  1,700  to  2,360 
square  miles.  Since  186^70  the  lake  has  been 
receding.  One  cause  of  the  water  diminishing 
in  volume  is  the  amount  used  for  irrigation; 
but  the  amount  of  water  contributed  by  the 
inlets  has  decreased  since  1870.  At  one  time 
Great  Salt  Lake  was  much  larger  than  it  is 
now.  The  bars,  diSs.  and  beaches  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  ancient  lake  (called  Lake 
Boiuieville)  are  plainly  visible  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Lake  Bonneville  had  an 
area  of  19.800  square  mites  and  a  depth  of  1,100 
feet.  Its  depth  near  where  the  great  Mormon 
Temple  now  is  was  about  850  feet.  lis  dry  bed 
is  now  occupied  by  nearly  200,000  people.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Bonneville  reached  the  ocean 
through  Columbia  River.  Geological  investiga- 
tions show  that  there  have  been  at  least  two 
moist  periods  with  intervening  and  subsequent 
periods  of  dryness.  A  change  from  the  present 
dry  climate  and  scant  rainfall  to  a  moist  climate 
would  result  in  a  great  increase  in  area  of  the 
waters  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  a  return  to 
former  water  areas.  Great  Salt  Lake  has 
several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Antelope, 
is  18  miles  long:  No  fishes  seem  to  exist,  but 
several  species  of  insects  and  brinc'shrimps 
t^ve  been  found  in  the  waters;  and  waters 
fowls  in  large  numbers  frequent  the  shore. 
The  first  mention  of  Great  Salt  L^ake  appeared 
in  a-  report  made  by  the  Franciscans,  in  1776. 
Kather  Escalante  and  companions  seem  to  have 


traveled  from  Mexico  t6  this  re^on.  A  report 
made  also  by  the  Frandicans  early  in  the  17th 
centui?  mentions  the  large  rivers  and  lakes 
and  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  section.  In 
1843  Fremont  explored  and  described  this 
region,  and  a  thorou^  survey  was  made  in 
1849-^59  by  Howard  Stansbury,  captain  in  tbe 
United  States  Army.  (Sec  Utah).  Consult 
VJesuit  Relations';  Bancroft,  'Utah';  United 
Slates  Reports  and  Surveys. 

GREAT  SEAL,  the  sign  affixed  to  docu- 
ments to  denote  royal  authority.  It  is  affixed 
on  all  solemn  occasions  to  all  papers  expressing 
the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign;  and  was  first 
used  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  at  first  entrusted  with  the  keep- 
ing of  the  seal ;  but  as  the  duties  of  the 
chancellor  multiplied,  another  office  was  eventu- 
ally created  for  the  special  purpose  of  perform- 
ing all  the  duties  connected  with  the  seal.  In 
the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  the  status  of  the  keeper 
was  raised  as  high  as  that  of  chancellor,  and 
in  subsequent  reigns,  the  offices  of  keeper  and 
chancellor  were  again  fused.  The  last  holder 
of  the  independent  tide  being  Sir  Robert  Hen- 
ley (Lord  Northington)  who  sticceeded  to  the 
chancellorship  on  tne  accession  of  George  111. 
There  is  now  one  seal  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  sealing  writs  to  summon  Parlia- 
ment, for  foreign  treaties  and  all  public  acts 
of  state.  This  affects  Scotland  and  Ireland 
except  in  grants  and  writs  concerning  private 
rights  in  ttiese  countries, 

GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  CONFED. 
ERACY,  The.  Il  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  Confederate  Stales  of  Amenca  possessed 
a  symbol  of  sovereignty  in  the  form  of  a  great 
seal,  and  its  evolution,  history  and  significance 
is  of  interest  to  all  citizens  of  the  reunited  na- 
tion.   When  the  Confederate  government  was 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederacy. 
founded  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  it  was  early  sug- 
gested that  a  seal  be  devised,  but  it  took  monnis 
of  fruitless  attempts  to  enact  a  law  establishing 
a  great  seal.  Several  times  during  the  first 
years  of  the  fratricidal  struggle  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Confederate  congress  introduced' 
bills  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  symbol  of  na- 
tionality, but  the  senators,  who  were  less  hopt- . 
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ful  of  ulthttBle  tritiBiph  over  the  Union  or  Fed- 
enl  powers,  discouraged  and  voted  down  these 
Iwislative  attempts.  But  in  1863  the  Confed- 
eracy g^ncA  new  hopes,  since  fordgn  powers 
gave  evidence  of  concern  and  sympathy  far 
Ue  Southern  cause,  and  as  a  result  the  follow- 
ing  bill  passed  the  senate: 

Raolvcd.  by  the  Sawton  of  Uw  ConfBikiati  Sutes  of 
Amcikii:  TtaU  the  smi  of  ths  Contedsnle  Stalei  staaU  be; 
Is  fbreEigiuid.  ■  confsdente  loldier  in  position  to  cbir^ 
WooM;  in  tbt  midille  diitanct,  a  ifomMi  witli  a  child  in 
front  of  a  -h'-p-h,  bath  with  hand*  DpUfted  in  the  attitude 
of  pfaying:  lot  a  backsround,  a  bomolead  in  the  plain*, 
irith  nuuntMBi  m  the  diataac*,  beneath  Eha  maiidiao  aun; 
the  wfaoM  BOTannded  tar  ■  wnath  cooHxaBd  of  the  stalla 
of  tapa  noe,  the  lica.  tw  cotton  aod  (be  tobacco  plant  — 
the  nar^  iqacnbed  with  the  worda:    *'  Seal  of  the  Con- 


ConititutioTi "  (be"=B 


"  [above)  and  "  Oar  Homes  and 


The  bill  failed  to  receive  the  required  su|)port 
in  the  House,  and  in  a  few  months  the  follow- 
ing bill  had  Its  origin  in  die  upper  brancii  of 
the  govenunent : 

ReKdved.  by  the  Seaaion  of  the  Confederate  Stataa   of 
'  1,  That  the  aaal  of  the  Conledenta  StatBI  ahall  con- 
^  youth  in  cluaic  coMume.  atandios:  beoeatb 
The  wh(^  mrrounded  by  a  nuTKin 
xo  and  ausar  cane.    Motio,  "  Pro  Ail 
ja  lurTDunded  by  theae  wordi.  *'  Seal  of 

The  bill  met  a  like  fate,  since  the  represen- 
tatives disapproved  of  (he  senatorial  proposi- 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1862  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederacy  was  provincial ;  the  permanent 
government  was  not  established  until  22  Feb. 
^Washington's  birthday)  1862;  and  it  was  at 
Uie  third  session  of  the  permanent  congress  that 
a  bill  passed  both  branches  and  received  the 
signature  of  President  Jefferson  .Davis.  The 
act  reads  as  follows : 

'■  No.  *,  Joint  teaolution  to  ortablish  a  eeal  for  the  Con- 
fedeiata   Staiea:  That  the  iea'     '    '      "     -  ■  ~ 

d  Waahiiwtoa  (af  tar  the  rtatui 

ment  in  ths  Caintol  aquare  at  Richnumd),  turrounded  nith 
■-   d  01  Uw  prindpal  agiicnltural  produrta 

m    *nhwv«.  ^amr  i'^nM    nwn     m\pMt 

•The 


ConfedoMo  Sutea^  America;  Twnt] 

BlEhtaen  Himdnd  and  9itty-two.'  «Mi  tOe  louowiaa  moito: 

•  DwVlndiae.' " 

The  design  for  a  seal  was  purely  the  resuk 
of  Confederate  originality  and  imamnation ;  it 
was  free  from  heraldic  devices  and  possessed 
tione  of  the  elements  of  armorial  language. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  clear:  Washing- 
ton, a  southerner,  owned  slaves  —  and  God 
favors  our  cause. 

The  Satiannak  Nevis  of  1  May  1863,  says 
editorially : 

"The  gonfedente  coiureai  haa  at  length  adopted  a  great 
iffl  which  wa  think  ia  both  apfiropriate  and  is  good  taite. 
Thk  device  and  nvitio  win  b*  apin>iiv«d  by  the  uaoi  tMts 
and  moral  aantiment  of  our  paopla.  and  now  it  only  remaini 
Ibi  congnat  to  adopt  an  apinopriate  fla«  foi  the  confederasy, 
in  ordot  that  we  may  pnaent  to  the  world  a  lymbol  ai  wan 
aa  tha  powar  and  lutiaUnce  of  a  great  aod  Klinioua  oatioa- 

On  20  May  1863,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Confederacy,  sent  a  dispatch  to 
James  M.  Mason,  Commissioner  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
Sessing  the  will  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
e  proposed  seal.  Part  of  the  message  reads: 
■Sir: — Congress  has  passed  a  law  establishing 
a  seal  for  the  confederate  stares,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  have  the  work  executed  in  Engfatid. 
and  rnguest  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
""""""■""  y«ii  -will  receive  a  Copy  of  the 


act,  and  a  i^iotognfih  of  WashingUn'a  tatat. 
The  photograph  repretents  the  horse  as  stand- 
ing on  a  summit  of  an  obdisk,  but  ia  the  seal 
the  base  ouKht  to  be  the  earth.  ...  It  ia  not  de- 
sired that  the  work  be  executed  bv  any  but  the 
bestartistsihat  can  be  found,  and  the  diSeittKC 
'of  expense  between  poor  and  fine  specimen  art 
in  engraving  is  too  small  a  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  work  that  we  fondly 
boi>e  will  be  required  for  generations  yet  un- 
born." Mason's  reply  says:  'Mr.  Wyon  (her 
majesty's  engraver)  is  to  engrave  the  seal,  and 
he  informs  me  that  it  will  require  six  weeki 
or  two  months  to  finish  it,  as  he  is  very  anxious 
to  bestow  upon  it  all  the  pains  so  important  a 
work  donands.  He  is  executing  it  in  silver, 
which  offers  the  advantage  of  proof  against 
rual,  so  often  destructive  to  seals  executed  in 
steeL  The  cost  of  engraving  the  seal  including 
the  press  for  working  it,  will  be  80  guineas.* 
The  seal,  when  completed  was  brotight  to  Amer- 
ica hy  Lieutenant  Chapman  and  delivered  to 
Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin  who,  finding  it  satisfac- 
torily executed,  officially  accepted  the  work.  It 
has  been  thoti^t  that  the  great  seal  of  the 
Confederacy  was  never  ofiScially  used;  this 
proves  to  be  a  mistake  since  the  seal  was  af- 
fixed as  a  symbol  of  sovereignty  on  a  large 
number  of  documents  which  went  abroad,  and 
a  few  were  placed'  on  appointments  of  govem- 
ment  officials  of  high  rank. 

It  has  often  been  asked  what  became  of  the 

Seat  seal  of  -  the  Confederacy  and  where  is 
e  instrument  at  present?  When  the  Con- 
federate government  was  forced  from  Rich- 
mond, causing  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers,  many  of  the  southerners  seized  what 
few  government  tokens  were  available  and 
speedify  withdrew  to  the  surrounding  country 
towns.  Among  the  various  tokens  captured 
was  the  great  seal  of  the  Confederacy.  One  of 
the  clerks  of  the  State  department  seized  it 
and  disappeared.  For  a  time  rumor  bad  it  that 
the  seal  bearer,  fearing  longer  lo  carry  and 
hide  the  great  treasure,  threw  it  into  a  well  and 
made  his  estape.  This  rumor  possesses  no 
truth.  The  following  letter  from  Col.  John  T. 
Pickett  of  Confederate  fame  attests :  "Af  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  rescue  this  interesting  memorial 
(the  seal  of  the  confederacy)  from  otlivion  and 
possiUy  a  vandaHc  melting  pot.  It  is  of  pure 
silver  and  weighs  several  pounds.*  Theodore 
J.  Pickettj  Esq.,  son  of  the  famous  southern 
colonel,  Pickett  writes  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  the  original  correspondence  between  his 
father  and  those  who  had  the  seal.  He  has. 
done  much  to  preserve  the  history  of  this  relic.' 
His  father  shortly  before  his  death  contributed 
it  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  followiiig  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
will  be  of  interest:  "The  archives  of  the  Con- 
federate government  form  perhaps  the  most  in* 
teresting  set  of  historical  relics  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  govemmenL  They  were  at  Rich- 
mond and  gotten  elsewhere  and  handed  over 
to  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  "They 
have  been  carefully  arranged,  and  are  now 
packed  away  from  view  in  two  or  three  rooms 
of  the  big  war,  navy  and  state  buildings.  They' 
---  never  shown  lo  visitors,  and  the  greatest 


America."    Before  the  teal  was  yid«]e4,to  its. 

Lioogle 
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final  depository  a  few  electrotype  copies  were 
ma<le  in  silver,  and  the  illustration  in  this  ar- 
ticle is  produced  from  one  of  these  certified 
electros  now  in  the  writer's  possession.  Though 
the  use  and  purpose  of  this  artistic  device  was 
ephemeral,  its  emblems  and  motto  are  of  a 
cnaracter  in  fullest  accord  and  harmony  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  great  nation  bom  at  In- 
dependence Hall,  Philadelphia;  the  equestrian 
ft^re  of  Washington  signifies  much  to  the 
citizens  of  this  republic,  and  the  motto,  "Deo 
Vindice,"  should  inspire  all  sections  of  our 
country  to  have  a  deep  and  abidinz  faith  in 
the  government  represented  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  Confederacy 
als<)  had  a  seal.  It  consisted  of  a  shield  crossed 
or  quartered  hy  a  Saint  Andrews'  or  Saltier 
cross,  blue  upon  which  were  blazoned  nine 
stars  (argent).  The  top  quarter  had  a  ship 
for  commerce;  the  dexter  quarter,  cotton;  the 
sinister  quarter,  tobacco,  and  the  base  quarter, 
com.  The  crest  was  a  rising  sun  with  a  glory, 
above  which  the  words  "Department  of  State,* 
appeared.  Below  the  shield  the  latin  words : 
'Nulla  Patria  Amiots  Fidet"  and  beneath  diis 
motto  in  large  letters  "Confederate  States  of 
America,* 

BSINARD   J.    CiGRAND, 

LieitUnanl    United    States    'Navy;    autkor    of 
'■Great  Seal  of  United  States  cf  America'  and 
'History  of  United  Stales  Flag.' 
QKEAT    SBAL     OF    THE     UNITED 
STATES.     On  4  July  1776  when  the  Declara- 
tion  of    Independence   had   been    finally    actfd 
upon,  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  arose  and  saiil  "We  now  are  a 
LatioD,  and  I  appoint  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  a  committee  to 

Srepare  a  device  for  a  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
tates  of  America."  The  committee  immediately 
proceeded  to  perform  its  assigned  duty  and 
after  six  weeks  of  labor,  during  which  time 
many  designs  were  submitted  and  considered,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  conjoint  design  of  Jefferson 
be  reported  to  Congress  on  10  Aug.  1776.  His 
device  for  a  Great  Seal  was  very  elaborate, 
containing  on  a  shield  something  emblematic 
of  the  several  nations  from  which  America  was 
peopled.  Jefferson's  report  read  as  follows: 
•The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  on  the 
Fourth  day  of  July  last,  the  duty  of  preparing 
a  device  for  a  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  tn  Congress  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
report  the  following  description : 

"  The  Great  Seal  ihould  on  one  aide  have  Ihe  aimi  of  tbn 

The  aliield  has  six  quartcn.  parti,  one.  enupe,  two.  Tiit 
fmt  or,  an  enamelled  row.  gules,  and  Hivent.  for  England; 
tlw  seoond  aisenl.  a  thistle  proper,  for  Scotland;  the  third 
vert,  a  harp,  for  Ireland;  the  lourlh  azure,  a  fleur-de-lii  tor 
France;  the  fifth  or,  the  imperial  eagle,  sable,  far  Germany; 
and  the  siith  or,  the  Belsic  i^roi^ed  lion  gulea,  for  Holland; 

peopled!  The  shield  wilhin  a  border  gulea,  entwined  of  IJ 
escutcheons,  arnent,  Lnked  tosether  hy  a  chain  or.  each 
chBCEod  with  initial  sable  letteis,  as  fallows:  (1)  N.  H., 
<New  Ihmpahin):  (1)  Mui.,  (Mauachusetts):  (i)  R.  I„ 
(Rhoife  Island);  (*>  Conn..  | Connecticut);  {SI  N.  V..  (New 
Yorlt);  (6)  N.  J.,  INew  Jeneyl;  (7)  Penn.,  (Pennsylvania); 
m  Del.,  (Delawara):  (!»  Md.,  (Maryland):  (10)  Va., 
(Vireinia);  (11)  N,  C„  (North  Carolraa);  (12)  S,  C.,  (South 
Cut-ins):  (IJ)  Ga.,  (Georgiahfor each o( the  Uindependent 

■■  Suppoitars,  deiter,  ttie  Ck>dd(«s  of  Liberty,  io  a  oorslet 

her  Hsht  hand  the  spear  and  cap,  and  with  her  left  supporting 
the  shield  of  the  Slates;  sinister,  the  Goddess  of  Juslice, 
bMiJng  a  fword  iq  hcc  right  band,  and  In  her  left  a  balaiict. 


wbow  glory  nxlmda  over  the  shield  and  tiayond  tha  Ggum' 
motto.  '  E.  Pluribus  Unum.' 

"  Limnd  round  the  whole  achieTCmeDt,  '  Sail  of  Ibe 
Uoited  Statea  of  America,  MDCCLXXVI.' 

"  On  the  other  ait  of  Ihe  said  Gr«at  Seal  should  be  the 
following  device: 

"  Pharaoh  sitting  in  an  open  chaiiot.  a  crownoo hia bead, 
and  a  sword  in  his  right  haiul,  paaain^  through  the  dividnl 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  Rays 
from  a  pillar  ol  fire  in  the  cloud,  enpreasive  of  the  divine 
presence  and  command,  beaming  on  Moses,  who  standi  on 
4iid  extending  his  hand  over  the  sea.  oauaea  it  to 


venhrow  Pharai 
"MotK      ~ 


0  Tyrants  ii  Obedience 


1  God.-" 


Conjoint  Devices  —  Reported  Ijy  Je£fenon. 

Without  any  additional  remarks,  after  having 
finished  reading,  Jefferson  quietly  took  his  seat 
Congress  referred  the  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, asking  for  an  early  supplemental  report. 
It  niay  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Jefferson 
came  to  make  the  report  and  also  learn  what 
Franklin  and  Adams  contributed  to  the  com- 
mittee's report.  A  Frenchman,  Du  Simetiere 
by  name,  had  been  requested  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  he  being  the  most  expert  pcn- 
and-pcncil  artist  in  Philadelphia.  Me  took  great 
interest  in  the  American  cause;  and  his  atten- 
tion was  early  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Amer- 
ica, artists  were  in  demand;  and,  in  consequence 
he  began  painting  profiles  in  black,  of  distin- 
guished Americans  and  caricatures  of  promi- 
rent  Englishmen  engaged  in  the  war.  His 
paintings  and  miniatures  had  attracted  general 
attention,  which  led  the  committee  to  engage 
him  to  sketch  devices  for  a  Seal,  Du  Sime- 
tiere proposed  a  Norman  shield  divided  into  six 
quartering;. 

First  Ouarterina  lymboliaed  the  Enfliah  inhabitants  o' 


_.^ _,Io™^itg 

Second  Quartering  was  intended  for  Scotland,  a  thistk 
in  its  proper  color  or  an  argent  field,  rvprvaeqtiriv  Scotch 

Tliird  Ouartering.  green,  with  a  harp  of  gold,  wm  to  be 
the  respected  symbol  of  Ireland,  and  was  placed  upon  ttu 
shirid  as  a  tolien  to  the  Irish  patriots  who  look  an  active  part 
in  the  war  for  independence. 

Fourth  OuKTenng  waa  luppowd  t 
ftmch  people. 

Fifth  Quartering,  in  hofior  of  the  Ocrman  aettlerm  w 
golden  Held  and  upon  it  the  rmperia]  blBclt  eairie. 

The  Siith  Quartering  ir ■*  •'—  "- 


}  honor  to  the 


e  Dntch  and  a  Ikili 


Tlie  denter  supporter  of  the 
of  Liberty,  with  a  Phrygian  ca 
supporter  was  to  typify  a  cont 
holding  in  the  right  hand  "  ^-■~' 


ihield  w 


ir  cry  "  the  Laiin  words,  "  Bello  rtl  Par'," 
ADovi  tne  aniekl  an  eye  of  Providence.  The  border  coo- 
Ubied  the  words;     "  The  Craat  Seal  of  the  United  StaUa  at 

Franklin  proposed  for  a  Seal,  Moses  lifting 
his  wand  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Pharaoh  and  his  chariot  overwhelmed  with  die 
waters.  For  a  motto  well  befitting  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  one  that  would  be  a 
cherished  'war  cry*  for  future  generations  he 
suggested;  "Rebellion  to  TVimiR  is  .Obdjicacc 


mz.d.,  Google 
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to  God."  Franklin's  aim  was  to  depict  thai 
Providence  favored  slaves  and  bondsmen,  and 
destroyed  tyrants  and  usurpers ;  and  for  his 
illustration  he  chose  the  war  between  the  Israel- 
ites and  Egyptians-  In  modem  times  the  legend 
OB  hvs  design  began  to  be  used  about  1645,  and 
was  then   used  a&  a  "war  cry'  by   Cromwell's 

?irty;  it  was  intended  to  refer  to  Charles  I. 
he  reinventton  has  been  attributed  by  some,  to 
Oliver  Cromwdl,  but  later  research  would  in- 
dicate' that  John  Bradshaw,  president  of  the 
court  of  judgies  who  tried  Charles  I,  is  the 

f;rsoo  who  gave  voice  to  this  expressive  motto. 
homas  Jefferson  later  adopted  this  motto  as 
his  sentiment  on  his  personal  seal.  But  Jef- 
ferson su^ested  to  the  committee  that  the 
Seal  contain  an  obverse  and  a  reverse  side :  on 
the  former  the  Children  of  Israel,  led  by  a 
"cloud"  by  day  and  a  "pillar  of  fire*  by  night; 
on  the  latter  Hengist  and  Horsa  the  "Saxon 
Chiefs,  from  whom  we  claim  the  honor  of  be- 
ing descended,  and  whose  political  principles 
and  form  of  government  we  are  now  about  to 

John  Adams'  proposal  was  of  a  different 
character ;  he  "recommended  —  so  the  report 
tells,  'The  choice  of  Hercules,  as  engraved  by 
Gribelin  in  this  edition  of  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
You  notice  the  hero  resting  on  a  club;  Virtue 
pointing  to  her  rugged  mountain  on  one  hand. 


and  persuading  to  ascend ;  and  Vice  glancing 

at  her  flowery  paths  of  pleasure,  wantonly  re- 
clining on  the  ground,  displaying  the  charms 
both  of  her  eloquence  and  person,  to  seduce  him 
into  vice.*  Hercules,  as  the  central  figure,  was 
to  symbolize  the  young  nation;  indicating 
strength,  valor,  perseverance  and  immortality. 
The  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  on  the  sinister  side, 
was  to  depict  all  forms  of  corruption,  and 
would  thoroughly  represent  a  lack  of  dignity 
and  respect,  or  the  seven  vices  —  pride,  wrath, 
envy,  lust,  gluttony,  avarice  and  sloth.  The 
Goddess  of  Virtue,  on  the  dexter  side,  was  to 
be  the  guide  of  the  young  government  and  as 
snch  would  enforce  her  "seven  cardinal  excel- 
lences," namely.  Faith;  Hope;  Charity;  Pru- 
dence; Jnstice;   Fortitude  and  Temperance. 

These  few  designs  were  then  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  finally  Franklin 
suggested  that  the  draughts  be  placed  in  Jeffer- 
son's hand  and  that  he  select  the  meritorious 
features  in  all  and  combine  them  into  a  con- 
joint device.  This  is  how  it  came  about  that 
Jefferson  reported  to  Congress  the  composite 
device  for  a  Great  Seal.  In  this  conjoint  de- 
sign by  Jefferson,  we  see  several  new  ideas  — 
namely,  a  goddess  of  justice,  and  the  12  shields 
in  the  border,  representing  the  colonies,  botmd 
together  by  13  links  of  a  chain.    He  also  added 


the  motto,  *E  Pluribus  Unum,*  and  his  draw- 
ing dated  the  Seal  MDCCLXXVl. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,   Congress  was  over- 
joyed  at   the   evacuation   of    Philadelphia   and 


Adami'  D««igii. 
anon  returned  to  the  patriotic  city  to  c 
its  important  work,  and  ^ain  the  Coniineniai 
Congress  began  to  arrange  for  a  Committee  on 
Great  Seal.  On  the  afternoon  of  Weibiesday 
24"  March  1779.  James  Lovell  of  Massachusetts- 
addressed  the  Continental  Congress  on  the 
"Grand  Future  of  the  United  States,*  referring 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  grand  triumpn 
of  Gates  over  the  British  at  Saratoga.  John 
Jay  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  appomted 
Mr.  Lovell  of  Massachusetts,  with  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Houston  of  Georgia,  as  a  committee, 
requesting  that  they  report  within  a  fortnight 
The  committee  immediately  set  to  work,  but  Ihe 
bulk  of  the  labor  fell  to  the  hands  of  Chairman 
Lovell,  who  applied  for  artistic  assistance  to  Da 
Simetiere,  who  had  done  justice  to  the  devices 
suggested  by  the  former  committee.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  10  days  Lovell  showed  his  device 
to  his  coadjutors,  who  highly  approved  of  the 
same,  and  on  the  tO  Uay  following  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  — 

The  Snl  ituU  bt  four  indiM  m  diameter;  un  one  (ida 
ttaa  uiiu  of  the  United  Suta  u  foUowii 

The  Shield  chjusnl  in  the  tield  with  thiitoen  diagtiiwl 
jtriM,  allcrnalely  red  and  white. 

SupfMnteri;     Dextvr.  -warricrr  faoldfns  a  rHnjrd;  ainiiter,' 
a  flfljve  rBpTcsentin^  Peace,  bearing  an  ohve  broach. 


"S«i}   ol    tha 


_.jeMoti._ 

Tbe    Ledend    lound   the    i 
United  Slat**." 

On  the  Reverse:  The  Fiaure  of  Liberty,  «e»ted  on  k 
chair,  holdins  the  staff  and  cap. 

Mutto:     "  aemper  ";  imdeTDsUh.  "  MDCCLXXVl." 

The  report  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  members.  On  account  of  important  matters 
demanding  immediate  attention,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Seal  was  postponed  until  17 
May,  when  after  a  lengthy  and  heated  discus- 


Loiril'i  DinsD  (Obvcna).      LovcU"*  DaOfn  <Revn*B>. 
I,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  recommitted- 


The  committee  v 


!  recommitted  the- 


3gle 


ORBAT  SEAI,  CM?  THE  UNITBD  STATBB 


Much  lut  (1T»).  Che  report 
devica  of  t  Gitat  Sul  of  t 


IS  icfCTTOl.  on  th«  tTtb  of 
I  former  Committee  on  the 
United  Slatoi  in  Congreta 


The  meaniD^  of  the  cmt  m  otntau,  u  il  likewna  Chat  ot 
the  olive  bruicti  and  urom. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  highly  pleased  with  Bar- 
ion's  device,  but  intimaEed  that  the  design  if 
anything  was  too  plain,  whereupon  Barton  of- 


SuppoiterB: 


Undemeath, 


tiolding  c 

MDCCLXXx!"'  """"      "™m' 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  i__ _., 

especially  Mr.  Lovell,  the  Continental  Congress 
was  hard  to  please,  and  contrary  to  what  they 
had  expectedj  their  report  was  rejected;  and 
once  more  the  matter  of  a  Seal  rested  till 
months  and  even  yeara  roiled  by.  Early  in 
April  1782,  John  Hanson,  then  president  of  the 
Confederation  Confess,  briefly  addressed  that 
body  on  the  necessity  of  a  National  Seal,  and 
appointed  Henry  Middleton,  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
Edward  Rutledge  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
suitable  device.  The  committee,  after  a  dili- 
gent search  for  something  appropriate,  finally 
agreed  that  they  report  substantially  as  the  com- 
mittee of  1780,  and  so  on  9  May  1782.  Chair- 
man Middleton  submitted  the  former  designs. 
In  consequence  of  Congressional  dissatisfaction 
the  entire  previously  submitted  devices  were, 
on  13  June  1782  referred  to  Charles  Thomson, 
secretary  of  the  Confederation  Congress.  On  13 
June  1782,  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
he,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  and  Elias 
Boudinot,  set  out  soliciting  designs  for  the 
Seal.  They  had  called  on  several  prominent  men 
of  Philadelphia,  requesting  they  should  devise 
designs,  and  among  those  called  upon  was  one, 
a  young  and  talented  graduate,  Will  Barton, 
A.M.,  brother  of  the  patriotic  Dr.  Benjamin 
Barton.  Young  Barton  unhesitatingly  told 
Thomson,  that  he  would  diligently  comply  with 
the  request,  and  the  three  missionaries  left, 
feeling  sure  that  an  appropriate  device  would 
ripen  ere  the  next  morn.  Barton  at  once  be- 
gan rummaging  through  his  few  books  on 
heraldry,  and  after  remaining  up  nearly  all  that 
night,  retired  believing  that  the  question  of  an 
ideal  Seal  was  solved.  Some  few  days  after 
Barton  submitted  the  fallowing: 


—  — _^-  , , ,  diuUred  proper:  holding 

ji  hi)  beoli  a  icnU.  inieribed  witt  the  motto,  va.: 

■■  E  Ploribua  Unum." 
and  in  hi>  duler  talnit,  a  pahn  or  an  olive  branch;  in  the 
other  a  bundle  of  tiurteen  aTTOwi;  all  protter- 

For  the  Crwl.— Over  the  htod  of  the  eagle,  which  appears 
atx>VD  the  eocutcheon.  a  glory,  or  bicalcing  throujib  a  cloud, 
proper,  and  Burroundins  thirteen  atari,  forming  a  conitella- 
tioD,  arcent  on  an  anire  field. 
In  the  MBtgue  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Jul  IV.,  MDCCLXXVI. 
Id  the  margin  of  the  same. 
■■  Sigil.     Ma«.     Rdpub.     Confced.     Amerio." 
BemarlCB.—  The  eicutcheon  is  compoKd  of  the  chief  and 


the  « 


mppoTting  a  chief,  \  

Con^ETcn.     The  motto  Blludea  tc 

StM«*.     White  aigniSea  purity,  ii 


solid  B 


Bajton'a  Pirat  DeaigD.  Barton'i  Scaicd  Design. 

fered  to  complete  another.  On  15  June  Barton 
again  called  at  Thomson's  residence  where  he 
found  the  secretary,  Dr.  Arthur  Lee  and  Elias 
Boudinot  awaiting  his  arrival.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  verbal  exchange  he  handed  them  a 
large  drawing  with  the  following  description ; 

It  Seal 


f^: 


chief. 


ithai 


a  Done 


umn.  which  resta  on  the  ba«  of  the  ocutcheon.  Inth  aa 

Crest. — Or  an  helmet  of  bnmiihed  gold  damaiked.  grated 
bh  lii  bars,  and  surmounted  with  a  ap  of  dieiiily.  aulta. 
-nftrl  un  urmlne.  a  r.ir.l[  irmpd  wLlh  gaECa  proper. 

adn:  the  genius  of  America 
loose  auburn  treseea_),  having 
)f  Hold  encircled  with  a  ally 
HtHrti.  anH  rlothed  in  a  long 
PrrtTa  ber  right 


purple  girdlE.  fringed  or 


ETtht 


hole  and  repreaantc 


After  thoroughly  discussing  the  matter  they 
agreed,  that  Barton  had  done  exceedingly  well, 
but  they  believed  the  device  entirely  too  elab- 
orate and  complex;  and  also  that  he  had  failed 
to  present  them  with  a  design  of  the  reverse 
side  of  his  proposed  Seal.  Mr.  Barton,  howr 
ever,  satisfied  them  that  he  would  abridge  the 
obverse,  and  furnish  a  reverse  by  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  they  agreed  should  be  the  following 
night.  As  per  appointment  he  called  16  June 
and  presented  his  new  sketches,  the  description 
of  which  is  as  follows; 


stine    of    a    bloa    border. 
and  divided  in  the  caMn. 

joogle 


SBSAT  SOAL  OP  THK  VHITBD  STATES 


vitf^  tho  blue  boi^iBT;  tllineen  ban  or  atripcA,  ^[tern^Sy 
■hhx  ud  nd,  likt  tbn  American  flat,  adopted  U  Jane  1T77. 
Wilhis  tt»  Dork  oohinui  ■  03ld  bar  bearioa  ■  diiplayed  eaglt 


(h*  dexter  ta 


design  executed  in  metal.  AccompanTinK  the 
siretch  was  the  following  definition  of  the  Seal; 
this  is  the  authentic  meaning  of  our  emblem: 


,  -,  itti  cap  of  dicnity  auch  aa 
'  lining :  tuppOTting  tL  di^^layod 

I  tmd  Btripei  —  an  ' 


Eh  of  LauTcla.     Above  the  c- 
"  In  Vindidain  1 
SapportCT*:     On  the  deitet  si—.  - 
a  raaidon  with  looae,  kl. 


._     ...     J  his  head  a  felt  hat.  diAincuahing 

him  ai  aa  officer,  with  hia  deitv  hand  Tcstins  on  the  ocutcb- 
eon,  and  in  hi>  iinirtw  a  wrapped  roll  of  paper  (evidently  the 
Dcclaialion  of  Independence}.  The  lenanta  of  the  eacutcheon 
>t*nd  on  >  scmU  on  which  it  the  foUswina  motto;     "  Virtns 

The  entiiB  ■  deainated  w  "  Oreat  Sea]  of  the  American 
Omfadaraev."     H*  prapeaei]  a<  tbe  levene,  tba  foUowing; 

An  unAnbhed  pvcamid.  eooiiicing  of  ten  layen  of  Rone. 
FHe  uniloubledll'  miended  thai  there  ihould  be  tlurteim.] 
In  the  aentth.  the  eye  of  Providence,  •unwinded  with  a  glory. 
Over  or  aboat  tb*  oxe  tba  Latin  phraae  "  Deo  Pavaiie  "  — 
with  God'i  lavor.  At  the  baK  of  tbe  pyramid  the  word 
"pBrennis";  the  former  mctlo  ii  the  aame  ai  on  hia  lecond 
dMign  and  the  latter  It  taken  (ram  tbe  dance  of  tbe  ncond 


Adopted  Seal  (Revene).  Adopted  Seal  (Obvene). 

Remarks  and  £ipUiiBtioaa:  The  eacutcbeon  is  compoaad 
of  the  chief  and  pale,  thetwo  most  honorable  otdinariea.  Tie 
pjecca  paly,  represent  tbe  aeveral  itstea  all  joined  in  one  n^id 
compact  entiiTi  HHiaitiim  a  chief  irtiicb  tuMi  tba  whok  ud 
repietents  Con^reaa.  The  motto  alludai  to  this  Union.  Toe 
pslei  In  the  Ann)  are  kept  closely  nnited  by  the  chief ,  and  tlw 
chief  deptdds  upon  that  union,  aad  tlw  Mnnctli  molting 
bom  it  for  it*  mpport  to  deiute  tha  ConleilBniv  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  pntermtion  of  ths  Union 
through  Congress. 

The  colors  of  the  pale  an  thoas  tued  in  tha  flag  af  tba 
United  States  of  America;  white  ■igr'tf**  pori^  sad  inao- 
ceaccml.hsrdmeiBand  valor;and  blue.thecolorafthecbisf, 
tigmSes  yigilance.  perseverance,  and  justice.  The  oljn- 
braneh  and  anowi  denoiE  tba  power  of  Ptta  and  War.  which 
aively  vested  in  Congros-  Tbe  constellacion  denotoa 
State  taldng  it*  place  and  rank  among  aovereian 
The  esontcheoon  is  borne  on  the  breast  of  UM 
Bipport,  to  denote  that 


American  ei 


-of  Amenca  ought  t 


rely  o 


Secretary  Thomson  decided  he  would  report 
the  first  design  of  Mr,  Barton  as  the  obverse 
artd  his   fourth   design  as   the   reverse,   as   fol- 


The  Secretary  of  the  I 


,t  of  the    Declaration  of  Inde* 

It  has  been  claimed  of  later  years,  that  we 
owe  tbe  design  for  our  nation's  mark,  to  Sir 
John  Prestwick  of  England.  That  this  state' 
has  been  made  through  carelessness  and 
lack  of  thorough  research  on  the  part  of  our 
'  rs,  can  easily  be  proved;  and  in- 
have  definite  authority  to  estab- 
lish this  proof  let  us  as  Americans  closely  stand 
by  our  American  patriot.  Will  Barton,  and 
give  him  this  honor  due  and  preserve  his  name 
among  the  other  great  benefactors  of  the  Union. 
The  following  letter  Secretary  Thomson  wrote 
Will  Barton  a  few  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  in  it  there  is  all  the  evi- 
dence possible  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  royal- 
ists.   It  is  as  follows: 

PbitadelphlB.  Penn. 


a  Great  Seal  for 
"Palewa, 


United  States  m  Congras  aseeT 
thirteen  ^jiecea.  areest  and  gitlo. 


'^'"^^      Heraldry'  which  I 


itcheon  on  ihebteasref  the  Ai 

displayed  proper,  hulding  in  his  derli 


(,  Sir.- 

I  for  the  perusal  of  the  "Elements  cd 
w  return.  T  have  jiut  dipped  into  it 
d  that  it  may  afford  a  fund  of  enter- 
applied  by  a  Stale  to  useful  f 

tor  your  very  valuable  prcacnt  i-,     

Legum  Anglie."  and  shall  be  happy  tf 


y  proper.     Over  th« 
Annuit  Coeptia." 

ie   pyramid    the 

iderneath  the  followfiig 
IS  Ordo  Sectorum." 


2i,  17B2. 

In  reference  to  the  above  letter  Mr.  Barton 
in  after  years  wrote  the  following  note,  which 
g<ta  to  corroborate  the  statementj  that  he  de- 
signed the  present  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Stales : 

Laneaster.  Penn. 
In  June  1?81.  when  Connsss  was  about  to  (orm  an 
uinorial  device  for  a  Great  Seal  for  the  United  States,  Charlaa 
Thomson.  Esq..  then  secntary,  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  ' 


3gle 


GREAT  SKRPEHT  MOUND  — GRBBBS 


dI  Connen,  a 

The  Gnat  Si 


A  ulopicd  by  Congfcn  a 


S  the  I 


The  first  time  the  Great  Seal  was 
'ii£ed  it  was  found  on  a  commission  dated  16 
Sept.  1782,  Kratiting  full  power  and  authority 
to  Gen.  George  Washington  for  arranging  with 
the  British  for  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 
This  commission  is  signed  by  John  Hanson, 
president  of  the  Confederation  Congress,  and 
countersigned  by  Charles  Thomson,  secretary 
.  of  the  same  body;  the  seal  on  this  document 
being  impressed  upon  the  parchment,  over  a 
white  wafer,  fastened  by  red  wax  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  instead  of  the  lower  left  hand 
comer  as  is  now  the  custom.  This  document 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Stale  Department  and 
few  papers  are  more  carefully  stored  or  more 
highly  cherished.  The  seals  of  many  of  our 
States  contain  emblems  borrowed  trom  the 
'Great  Seal."  This  is  also  true  of  many  of  the 
seals  of  government  departments.  The  historic 
and  much  admired  china  set  of  the  White  House 


Seal  of  the  United  States  being  used  very  fre- 
quently, its  wear  of  necessity  is  great  and  sev- 
eral secretaries  of  State  had  it  retouched  and 
corrected.  Officially  the  Great  Seal  has  been 
changed  in   Webster's  term,  in  Frelinghuy sen's 

jtcrm  and  in  John  Hay's  term. 

.  In  1841,  during  the  administration  of  Presl- 

■dent  Tyler,  it,  was  found  by  Webster,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  the  Seal  was  badly  worn 

-sad  beyond  the  engraver's  power  of  redemption. 
"The  President  then  ordered  that  Webster  see 
that  a  new  Seal  be  engraved.  The  engraver,  it 
seems,  found  it  difficult  to  engrave  the  bundle 
of  13  arrows,  and  with  Webster's  advice  and 
consent  agreed  that  nx  arrows  wotdd  suffice. 


Somnd  Gt«t  Seal  —  IS4I  Frtaoit  Great  Seal 

(Wcbster'i). 

In  1885,  during  the  administration  of 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Mr.  Frelinghuy  sen,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale,  found  that  the  Great  Seal  was 
badly  worn  and  beyond  restoration.  The  sec- 
retary consulted  Mr,  Arthur,  who  ordered  that 
a  new  Seal  be  executed.  This  Seal  also  lacks 
the  true  heraldic  significants.  In  1903  Secre- 
tary John  Hay's  attention  was  called  to  the 
lapses  in  the  execution  of  the  Seal,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ordered  that  a  new  one  be  made. 
The  present  Seal  is  a  beautiful  emblem  and  is 


considered  the  most  artistic  *hand  mailc*  of  the 
nations.    See  Seal. 

BeBKARD  J.    CtGKAND, 
Author  of  'History  of  American  Emblems.' 
GREAT     SERPENT     MOUND.       See 

Mound  BuiLnERS  and  Mounbs. 

GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE,  a  body  of  water 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territory,  laL  62° 
N.,  greatest  length  about  300  miles,  greatest 
breadth  SO  miles.  Estimated  area,  10,100  square 
miles.  By  ihe  Great  Slave  River  it  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Athabasca:  and  the  outlet  is  the 
Mackenzie  River  which  Hows  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

GREAT  SLAVE  RIVER,  in  Alberta  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  Canada,  is  the  out- 
let of  Athabasca  Lake  and  flows  into  Great 
Slave  Lake  (q.v.),  by  two  mouths,  near  Fort 
Resolution.  A  number  of  falls  and  rapids  are 
in  its  upper  course,  but  the  descent  becomes 
more  gradual  near  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Length 
aboirt  300  miles. 

GREAT  SOUTH  BAY,  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  southern  coast  of  Suffolk 
Couiily,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  50  miles  long,  from 
one  and  one-half  to  five  miles  wide.  Great 
South  Beach,  which  is  about  35  miles  long, 
has  Fice  Island  lighthouse  on  the  western  ex' 
Iremity,  and  separates  the  bay  from  the  ocean. 

GREAT  STONE  FACE,  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's short  stories  relating  to  the  'Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain'  in  the  Wnite  Mountains,  in 
'Snow  Image  and  Other  Twiee  Told  Tales* 
(1852). 

GREATHEAD,  James  Hcutt,  British  en- 
gineer and  inventor :  b.  Grahamlown,  Cape 
Colony,  1844;  d.  London,  1896.  At  the  age  of 
IS  he  went  to  England,  and  later  pursued  his 
studies  in  engineering  under  P.  W.  Barlow. 
His  principal  work  is  in  underground  railway 
systems  for  city  traffic.  He  desipied  the  sut- 
way  near  the  Tower  under  the  Thames,  Lon- 
don (1869) ;  and  in  1886  by  using  the  Great- 
head  shield,  succeeded  in  constructing  the  lun- 
i:els  for  the  city  and  South  London  Railway. 
Among  his  private  inventions  is  the  Ejector 
fire  hydrant.  He  also  is  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Hallidie  cable  system  iato 
England. 

GREATHEART,  Hr.,  the  guide  of  Chris- 
tiana and  her  children  lo  the  Celestial  City  in 
Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

GREATOREX,  grat'o-r€ks,  Eliza  Pratt, 
American  artist:  b.  Manor  Hamilton,  Ireland, 
25  Dec.  1819;  d.  Paris,  9  Feb.  1897.  She 
Ftudicd  art  in  New  York  and  Paris.  Her 
work  began  in  landscape  painting  but  pen  and 
ink  work  and  etching  subsequently  absorbed 
her  efforts.  In  1868  she  was  elected  associate 
of  the  National  Academy.  In  1870  she  visited 
Germany  and  in  1871  published  'The  Homes 
of  Obcrammcrgau.*  Her  principal  works  are 
'Summer  Etchings  in  Colorado'  (1873)  and 
'Old  New  York  from  the  Battery  to  Blooming- 
dale>    (1876). 

GREBES,  grebz,  a  well-defined  group  of 
water-bird  (Cotymbidis  or  Podicipida)  com- 
prises 25  species,  spread  over  practically  Ihe 
whole  world.  The  grebes  are  (peculiar  in  haVine 
the  legs  placed  very  far  hack,  in  their  . 
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tarsi  and  lobed  (not  webbed)  toes,  each  digit 
being  flattened  and  bordered  by  an  extension 
of  homj;  skin.  They  are  expert  swimmers  and 
|»re-eminent  as  divers.  They  nest  in  secluded 
(Kuids  and  bogs,  piling  up  a  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  upon  some  floating  foundation,  and  de- 
Dosit  chalky  white  eggs.  When  the  female 
waves  the  nest  she  usually  covers  the  eggs  aver 
with  vegetable  matter.  The  little  grebes  are 
expert  swimmers  and  divers  from  the  time  they 
are  hatched,  and  in  their  soft  downy  plumage 
are  exceedingly  beatitifuL  During  migrations 
grebes  are  fotmd  frequently  along  our  rivers 
and  sea  coasts,  and  are  often  soot  by  duck 
hunters  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Thou^ 
they  have  no  stiffened  tail  feathers,  and  have 
relatiyely  very  small  wings,  they  are  able  to 
fly  long  distances.  The  body  plumage  is  soft 
and  compact,  and  that  of  ihe  cnder  surface 
is  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  which  makes 
'^rehe-breasts'  a  very  desirable  article  in  the 
nullinery  trade.  The  best- known  species  in 
eastern  North  America  are  the  homed  grebe 
(Colymbus  aurilKs)  which  has  a  peculiar  ruff 
of  black,  and  rusty  feathers  about  the  head ; 
and  the  pied-biUed  grebe  (Poditymbus  podir 
ctps)  a  rather  more  heavily  built  bird  with- 
out a  ruff  and  with  a  thicker  and  shorter  bill. 
Both  are  popularly  known  as  "hell- divers."  In 
Europe  the  common  specicB  are  the  homed 
grebe,  the  great  crested  grebe  (C.  crittatus) 
and  the  dabchick  (C.  flutnaiitit) . 

GRBCHANIHOV,  ^fc-cfaA-nr-nof,  Aleac- 
vadar  Tikkioaovich,  Russian  composer :  b.  Mos- 
cow 1864.  Me  studied  under  Safanov  at  the 
UofOow  ConMTvatory  and  at  Petrograd  under 
Rinsly-Korsakov.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
sacred  compositions  in  his  own  country;  al- 
AMtgfa  his  lyric  and  tnstniatental  wotte  have 
atttSNited  wider  notice  elsewhere.  His  works 
iiKtnde  two  sytaphonies,  two  string  quartets 
and  the  mnsic  to  Ostrovsky's  <5negowrudika' ; 
Totstoy's  'Taar  Feodor*  and  'Tsar  Boris,'  be- 
sides htuneroos  songs  and  studies  for  the  piano- 
forte Of  special  oramatic  merit  are  his  two 
r-as  <Dobrinya  Ntkitidi*  (1903)  and  'Socur 
(rice'    (1912). 

ORBCIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of 
islands  lying  in  the  jSgean  Sea,  many  of  which 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  Others  are  composed 
entirely  of  pure  white  itiaHjte,  their  mountain 
elevaticni  having  an  average  height  of  from 
1S0CH800  feet.  Among  the  better  known  of 
these  islands  are  Eubaa,  Chios,  Lesbos.  Lemnos, 
Atidros,  Nsxos,  Samos  and  Skyros.  Rhodes 
and  Carpathos  (Scarpanto)  lie  at  the  south- 
east entrance  to  die  sea.  Of  stral^c  im- 
jmrtance  in  all  historic  times,  diey  again  came 
into  prominence  when,  on  10  April  1917,  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  informed  the 
Greek  government  of  their  intention  to  create 
naval  bases  at  certain  points  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands and  the  jEgean,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  hailior  of  Arghostolion  in  Kephallinia  was 
occnpied,  this  action  being  the  precursor  of 
many  similar  ones.     See  WAR,  EimoPEAN. 

ORESCB,  Ancient,  the  European  penin- 
sula which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria ;  on  the  east  and  soulteast  by 
the  .^gean  and  Myrtoan,  and  in  the  west  and 
southwest  by  the  loman  seas.  Its  length  from 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  lo  Cape  Tasnarum 
was   about  262  miles.  _  The  name  of   Cracia 


originated  in  Italy  and  was  pmbabl^  derived 
from  Pelasgian  colonists,  who,  coming  from 
EpiruG  to  Magna  GtKcia,  in  southern  Italy  and 
catling  themselves  Graei,  occasioned  the  applica- 
tion of  this  name  to  all  the  people  who  spoke 
the  same  language  with  them,  tn  earlier  times, 
for  example,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Greece 
had  tio  general  name  among  the  natives.  Ari»- 
totle  was  the  first  Cireek  to  call  his  countiyraen 
Tpainol,  Greeks,  It  afterward  received  tiie 
name  of  Hellas,  and  still  later,  after  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Romansv  it  was  divided 
into  two  provinces :  the  Peloponnesus  being 
known  as  Achaia  and  the  remaining  regums 
to  the  north  as  Macedonia.  The  Grecian  tribes 
were  so  widely  dispersed  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
determine  wttn  precision  tlie  limits  of  Greece, 
properly  so  called.  The  name  perhaps  is  proft- 
erly  applied  only  to  the  countiy  lying  to  the 
south  of  Macedonia  with  the  ai^acent  islands; 
but  it  has  sometimes  been  given  in  a  modem 
sense  1^  geograj^eri  to  the  whole  territorj' 
lying  to  the  south  of  Motmt  Haemus,  Mount 
Scomius  and  the  Illyrian  Alps,  or  the  whole 
series  of  mountains  now  called  the  Balkan,  so 
as  to  include  regions  inhabited  by  sotne  Thra- 
cian,  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  tribes.  The  area 
of  the  mainland  of  the  more  limited  r^on  to 
which  the  name  of  Hellas  is  properly  confined 
is  above  55,000  square  miles.  Tlie  whole  of 
Greece  naturally  divides  itsdf  into  three  parts': 
Northern  Greece,  including  Epims  and  The*- 
saly ;  Central  Greece,  which  comprises  what  was 
known  as  Hellas ;  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

Phyaical  Peatnrea —  The  first  thing  whith 
strikes  die  eye  on  looking  at  a  map  ot  Greene 
is  the  comparatively  great  extent  of  its  coast- 
line, formed  b^  numerous  gulfs  which  penetrate 
into  it  in  all  directions  and  give  it  a  remartahly 
broken  and  rugged  appearance.  Proceeding 
round  the  coast  from  the  northwest  to  the  nonhi- 
east  we  are  presented  in  succession  with  ite 
Ambracian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Ana),  Carina 
thian  Gulf  (the  mouth  of  which  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Patras,  while  the  name  of  Gulf  of 
Corinth  is  reserved  for  the  inner  part  of  it), 
the  Cyparissian  (now  ArcacKan)  Gulf  and  the 
Messenian.  Laconian,  Argolic,  Saronic,  Maliac 
and  Pagassan  gulfs,  now  called  respectively 
Koron,  Marathon,  Nauplia,  Athens,  Lamia  ana 
Volo.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  eksl  and  the 
Saronic  Gulf  on  the  west  which  nearly  meet  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  divide  &eece  into  a 
continental  and  a  peninsula  portion,  the  latter 
called  the  Peloponnesus  (now  Morea).  An- 
other striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  interior.  The  whole  country  was 
bounded  on  the  nortb  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  western  half  of  which  was  called  Mount 
Lingon  and  the  eastern  half  the  Cambtmian 
Mountains,  with  Mount  Olympus  at  their  eaaten 
extremity.  From  about  the  middle  of  this  rang* 
a  lofly  chain,  called  Mount  Pindus,  strilos 
southward  and  runs  almost  parallel  lo  the  east- 
ern and  western  coasts  of  Greece.  At  a  point 
in  this  chain  called  Mount  Tymphrestus  or  Ty- 
phrestus  (now  Mount  VeltUdii).  tWo  diaina 
proceed  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  RortheriH 
most  of  which.  Mount  Othrys,  runs  almost  due 
east  and  attains  al  some  points  a  height  of 
from  7,000' (o  8,000  feet,  while  the  southern 
one  runs  rather  in  a  southeasteilr  direction, 
attaining  at  one  point  a  height  of  8,240  feet 
and  terminates  at  the  celebrated  pass  of  Tber< 
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mopylte.  Tlw  Cambutiiati  Uountains  on  ihe 
north,  the  range  of  Pindus  on  the  west  and 
Othrys  on  the  south,  enclose  the  large  and 
fertile  vale  of  Thessaly,  forming  the  basin  of 
the  Penens  (now  Salambria),  and  the  ranges  of 
Otfatys  and  C£ia  enclose  the  smaller  basin  of 
the  Sperchius  (Hellada).  Another  range  of 
moontains  brandies  off  from  Mount  C£ta  and 
rons  still  more  to  the  south.  This  is  the  cele- 
hrated  Parnassus,  which,  at  its  highest  point,  ex- 
ceeds 3,000  feet  The  peaks  of  CithKTon, 
Fames,  Pentelicns  and  Hymettus  lie  In  the 
same  direction,  but  are  more  distinguished  for 
iheir  classic  celebrity  than  for  their  heip^t.  The 
range  in  which  these  peaks  are  found  is  con- 
tinued to  the  sontheast  point  of  continental 
Greece,  and  the  isluids  of  Ceos^  Cytbnos,  Seri- 
pfaos  and  Siphnos  (now  Kea,  Thermia,  Serpho 
and  Siphanio)  may  be  regarded  as  continua- 
tions of  it.  liiis  range  on  the  south  and  that  of 
CEta  on  the  north  enclose  the  basin  of  the  Ce- 
phissus,  with  Lake  Copais  (now  Topolia).  An- 
other chain  of  mountains  strikes  southwestward 
from  the  central  range  of  continental  Greece 
tinder  the  names  of  Corax  and  Taphiassus. 
The  chief  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pindus 
ciiain  are  the  Arachthus  (now  Arta)  and  the 
Achelous  (now  Aspropotamo) . 

The  chief  feature  in  the  mountain  eystem  of 
the  Peloponnesus  is  a  range  or  series  of  ranges 
forming  a  circle  round  the  valley  of  Arcadia  in 
Uie  interior,  haying  a  number  of  branches  pro- 
ceeding outward  from  it  in  different  directions, 
dividing  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  sev- 
eral other  valleys.  The  loftiest  part  of  the 
montainous  cirde  round  Arcadia  is  that  I>[ing 
to  the  north,  with  Che  peak  of  Cyllene  (Ziria). 
7789  feet  high,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
Erymanthns  (Olonos),  7,297  feel  high,  at  its 
western.  The  southern  part  consists  rather  of 
a  series  of  heights  than  a  chain  of  mountains. 
The  highest  range  which  branches  off  from  the 
circle  around  Arcadia,  and,  indeed,  the  bluest 
tange  in  the  Peloponnesus,  is  Mount  Taygetus 
(Fentedact^on),  which  strikes  southward,  sep- 
arating the  ancient  divisions  of  Messenia  and 
Lacoma  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Txnarum  (now  Cape  Matapan).  The  other 
chains  are  of  no  importance.  The  only  rivers 
tn  the  Peloponnesus  of  any  consequence  are  the 
Eurotas  (Iri),  draining  Laconia  on  the  south- 
east; the  Pamisus  (Pimatza),  draining  Messe- 
nia on  the  southwest:  Ibe  Alpheus  (Rupbia), 
draining  Arcadia  and  Ellis ;  and  the,  Peneus 
((^stuni)  draining  Elis  on  the  west. 

The  rock  most  largely  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece  is  limestone,  which  often 
assumes  the  form  of  the  finest  marble.  Granite 
and  gneiss  are  found  only  in  the  north,  in  the 
eastern  ramifications  of  the  Pindus,  Tertiary 
formations  prnraii  in  the  northeast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  in  the  northwest,  along  the 
shores  of  Elis,  are  considerable  tracts  of  al- 
luvium. Volcanic  rocks  are  not  seen  on  the 
mainland,  but  form  considerable  masses  in  some 
of  the  islands.  Attica  was  rich  in  silver  and 
■larble.  The  quarries  of  Fentelicus  and  the 
mines  of  I.aureium  were  famous,  (lo'd  and 
wri>entine  were  found  in  Si^nos ;  there  was 
tin  in  Ceos  and  copper  near  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 
In  many  of  the  islands  iron  abounded, 

DiviBioiu. —  On  the  northwest  of  the  matn- 
land  of  Greece  was  the  mountainous  region  of 
Epirus,  which  was  never  more  than  half  Greek; 


and  to  the  east  of  that  district,  separated  from 
it  by  a  Chain  of  Pindus,  lay  Thessaly,  a  re- 
gion of  fertile  plains.  To  the  south,  lay  a 
series  of  small  mdepcndent  states.  Reckoned 
from  west  to  east,  there  were  Acarnania,  jEtoIia, 
Doris  and  Locri^  Phocis  with  Mount  Pamas- 
sos,  the  seat  of  the  Muses  and  the  sacred  Del- 
phi, regarded  by  the  (kveks  as  the  navel  of  the 
earth ;  Bceolia,  with  Helicon,  another  mountain 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  with  the  ciries  of 
Thebes  and  Flatxa ;  Megaris,  containing  the 
city  of  Megara;  and  Altlca  with  its  capital 
Athens,  Pirzus,  the  port  of  Athens,  and  the 
city  of  Eleusis,  the  seat  of  the  mysterious  wor- 
ship of  DemetCT.  In  the  middle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  Arcadia,  with  tiie  towns  of  Man- 
tinea,  Te^a  and  Megalopolis,  the  last  founded 
hy  Epaminondas.  In  the  north  lay  Sicyon  and 
(.□rinth,  the  latter  situated  on  die  isthmus  con- 
necting fte  Peloponnesus  with  the  rest  of 
Greece;  and  to  the  west  of  that  Achaia.  To  the 
southwest  of  Achaia  lay  the  rich  province  of 
Elis,  with  the  plain  and  sacred  erove  of  Otym- 
l>ia,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  held  there  eveiy  fourth  year.  To 
the  south  of  Elis  in  the  southwest  comer  of  tiie 
Peloponnesus,  lay  the  province  of  Messenia, 
with  the  famous  stron^old  of  Ithome,  'one  of 
the  horns  of  the  Peloponnesus,"  the  fort  of 
Pylos,  and  later  the  capital  town  of  Messene, 
founded  by  Epaminondas  369,  Separated  from 
Messenia  by  the  range  of  Taygetns  was  the 
province  of  Laconia,  occupying  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  containing  the 
renowned  city  of  Sparta,  long  tfae  rival  and 
ultimately  the  conqueror  of  Atibcnt.  Lastly,  to 
the  north  of  Laconia,  the  east  of  Arcadia  and 
the  south  of  Sicyon,  lay  the  province  of  Arfto- 
lis,  with  the  capital  A^gos,  and  the  cities  of 
liyetnx  and  Tiryns,  all  remarkable  for  the  re- 
mains of  gi^ntic  works  of  masonry,  commonly 
known  as  (Tyclopean  works. 

The  islands  of  Greece  are  partly  scattered 
over  the  Mgenn  Sea  and  partly  contained  ra 
the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  sotnhWcst  of  the  main- 
land. The  Greeks  applied  the  names  Cydadcs 
and  Sporades  to  two  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Maeiitt,  the  former  name  (from  kukiot,  a  cir- 
cle) to  those  which  they  believed  to  form  a 
circle  round  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  and  the 
latter  (from  a  Greek  root  meamng  scattered, 
sporadic)  to  tliose  which  were  scattered  over 
various  parts  of  the  sea.  Some  islands  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  in  the  one  group  and  some- 
times in  the  other,  and  several  w^'e  sometimes 
excluded  from  both.  The  foUowinsi,  however, 
the  principal  of  those  which  may  most  prop- 
'  ig  to  the  "    •    ' 
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Anaphe,  Thera   (now  Santorin),   „ 

(now  Polykandro),  Sicinos,  los  (now  Nio), 
Melos,  Syros  and  (ryaros  (lura).  Siphnos, 
Seriphos,  Cythnos  ana  Ceos.  The  name  Spo- 
rades may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  islands 
in  the  .£gean.  The  Sporades  will  thus  indudc 
the  following  islands  on  the  northeast  of  the 
mainland  of  Greece  r  Eubcea  (Negropoot)  the 
largest  of  all  the  Greek  islands,  separated  from 
the  continent  only_  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Eo- 
ripus  and  containing  the  ports  of  Chalcis  and 
Eretria;  Sciathos,  Scopelos,  Halonesus  (Kili- 
dromi),  Eudemia  (Sarakino)  and  Scyros;  the 
following  off  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asa 
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Minor:  Lesinos,  Tliasos,  Inbrot  and  Samo- 
thrace  (in  very  remote  times  the  seats  of  a 
inyslErious  reliaous  worship)  Lesbos  (with  the 
flourishing  and  luxurious  town  of  Uitylcne), 
CJiios,  Samoa,  Cos,  etc. ;  and  the  following  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  or  between  it  and  the  Argolic 
Gulf :  SalamiB  (now  Salamis  or  Koluri), 
^«ina,  Calanria  (Poros),  Hydrea  (Hydra) 
and  Pi^ussa  (Spetsx).  The  iilands  in  the 
Ionian  Sea  are  Corcyra  (Corfu),  celebrated  in 
the  most  ancient  times  for  its  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, and  at  a  later  period  colonized  by  Cor- 
inthians ;  Paxos,  Leucas  or  Leucadia  (Santa 
Maura),  at  one  time  connected  with  the  main- 
land; the  *rocky*  Ithaca  (now  vulgarly  called 
Ithaki),  the  home  of  Ulysses;  Cephallenift 
(Cei^alonia),  Zacynthus  (Zanle)  and  Cythen 
■  (Cerigo),  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of 
toe  goddess  Aphrodite. 

Soil,  Productions,  Etc.— Greece  was  in  an- 
dent  times  more  fertile  than  it  is  now,  which  is 
accouDted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  forests  have 
been  to  a  Urge  extent  cleared  away,  the  springs 
thus  dried  up,  and  the  soil  deprived  of  mois- 
ture. The  most  fertile  disUicts  were  Thessaly, 
Bceolia  and  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
the  least  fertile  Altica  and  Arcadia.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation  were  (he  vine  and 
the  olive,  but  flax  and  the  commoner  cereals 
were  also  cultivated  more  or  less.  Among  the 
domestic  animals  were  horses,  asses,  mules, 
oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goatj  and  dogs.  Swine 
were  very  numerous  everywhere  and  mules 
were  much  used  in  Uie  Peloponnesus ;  but  there 
were  comparatively  few  horses,  as  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country  was  not  con- 
ducive to  their  being  reared ;  the  best  horses  of 
Greece  were  rearecT  in  Thessaly.  Bears,  boars 
and  wolves  are  mentioned  among  the  wild  ani- 
mals anciently  found  in  Greece,  and.it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  the  legend  of  the  Nemeaa 
lion  that  even  lions  at  one  time  existed  in  this 
country.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  lions  were  found  between  the  Nestns  in 
Thrace  and  the  Acbelous  in  Acamania, 

Cliaiat«<— The  climate  of  ancient  Greece  ii 
highly  commended  by  andent  Greek  writers,  as 
by  Herodotus,  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle,  on 
which  account  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the 
malaria  which  now  infests  the  air  in  siunmer 
did  not  then  prevail  to  the  same  extent,  a  dr- 
cumstance  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  tfcat  in  those  times  the  country  was  more 
thickly  populated  and  belter  cultivated.  In  re- 
spect of  tonperature  the  same  differences  re- 
sulting from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
•  must  nave  existed  then  as  exist  now,  long  and 
severe  winters  being  experienced  in  the  hifi^- 
lands  of  the  interior,  while  the  lowlands,  ex- 
posed to  the  sea,  enjoyed  warm  and  genial 
weather  all  the  year  round. 

Hiatopy.— Greece  has  never  at  any  period 
formed  a  single  and  independent  state.  As 
long  as  it  remained  independent  it  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  separate  states,  and  during 
the  only  period  when  it  was  administered  as  a 
single  territory  it  was  subject  to  a  fordgn 
power.  A  general  sketch  of  Ae  history  of  an- 
dent Greece  must  therefore  touch  only  upon 
those  leading  events  which  belong  to  the  com- 
mon history  of  the  Greek  states,  or  which  at 
least  affected  the  Greek  people  as  a  whole,  even 
although  they  may  belong  more  especially  to  the 
history  of  an  individual  state. 


The  earliest  iidiabitBnts  of  (^eec^  of  whotv 
anything  is  known  are  called  by  Greek  writers 
Pelasgians.  The  ethnological  trinities  of  these 
have  often  been  discussed,  but  the  most  recent 
authorities  beheve  that  they  were  an  Indo- 
Gertnanic  or  Aryan  people.  They  occupied 
Greece  before  the  influx  of  lonians,  ^olians 
and  Dorians.  They  seem  to  have  been  agricul- 
tural in  pursuits,  dwelt  along  the  fertile  valleys, 
built  strong  dties,  walls  of  the  so-called  Cyclo- 
pean masonry,  and  among  thdr  most  famous 
seats  were  Elodona  in  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Orcbo- 
menos  in  Boeotia,  Mycena:  in  Argolis,  Sicyon, 

In  religion  they^  abhorred  both  polytheism 
and  anthropomorphism.  Thdr  name  afterward 
became  changed  to  Hellenes  and  under  this 
appellation  they  amalgamated  with  the  lonians, 
the  Achzans,  the  .£oltans  and  the  Dorians. 
The  early  rdations  of  Greece  with  the  Ea|t  are 
perhaps  reflected  in  the  legends  of  Oriental 
colomsts  —  Cadmu^  Pelops,  Cecrops,  etc.— -who 
settled  in  Greece  in  very  remote  times.  Th^ 
reality  of  an  early  connection  between  Greece 
and  the  East  is  eslablish«d  by  the  fact  thaCtbe 
Greeks  derived  the  greater  part  of  thdr  alpha- 
bet from  the  Phcenidans. 

The  Hdlenes,  or  Greeks  properly  so  called; 
entering  the  country  probably  from  the  nor^ 
west,  subdued  and  partly  displaced  the  Pelas- 
gians. They  are  usually  represented  as  having 
been  divided  into  four  chief  tribes — the 
^oiians,  occupying  the  northern  parts  of  Greece 
(Thessaly,  Bceotia,  etc.)  ;  the  Dorians,  occupying 
originally  only  the  small  region  In  the  neighbor> 
hood  of  Mount  CEta;  the  Aclweans,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  the 
lonians,  occupying  the  northern  strip  of  the 
Pdoponnesus  and  Attica.  The  middle  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus  was  still  mainly  inhabited  by 
a  Pelasgic  population.  The  warlike  and  mter- 
prising  character  of  these  Hellenic  invaders  a 
evidenced  by  the  poetic  legends  of  their  Bcbievo.> 
ments  in  the  heroic  ages,  such  as  the  tale  of  the 
Trojan  War,  of  Theseus,  of  Jason  and  the  Argty 
nauts,  etc.  From  all  these  we  may  ^ther  at 
least  that  the  Hellenes  early  distinguished 
themselves  by  btiilding  towns,  m^dng  long  voy- 
ages planting  distam  settlements  ai»]  carryitig^ 
on  fordgn  wars.  As  in  later  times,  they  were 
divided  into  numerous  slates,  each  consisting  of- 
a  single  city  with  the  surrounding  territory; 
These  states  were  governed  by  kings  who  were 
the  beads  of  the  supreme  families  and  wh» 
traced  thdr  descent  from  Zeus.  By  the  side  ot 
the  kings  stood  the  heads  of  the  other  teadji^ 
families  of  the  state,  who  in  Homer  are  ^Nlso 
called  kings  and  likewise  boasted  of  a  descent 
from  ZeuB.  In  the  public  market-place  (agora), 
where  all  the  affairs  of  the  Stale  wet*  trans- 
acted, these  subordinate  kings  gave  thdr  opin- 
ions on  every  subjcKt  of  deliberation  and  ad^ 
vised  the  supreme  ruler  as  to  the  coorsa  he 
should  pursue,  but  beyond  that  they  had  no  m- 
thoriiy.  Thdr  influence,  however,  was  very 
great,  espcdally  where  the  rightful  head  of  the 
state  did  not  possess  the  abilities  of  a  rukx.    . 

The  distribution  of  the  Helleiric  tribe* 
which  we  have  just  indicated  is  not  that  whidi 
continued  throughout  the  main  period  df  Gredc 
history.  It  was  entirdy  altered  fay  an  evotf 
called  the  Dorian  migratlcn,  or  sometitOes  ifafi 
return  of  the  Heraclelds.  which  is  placed'!^ 
TbtKTdides  about  80  years  after  the  ;^  of 
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Troy  and  thus  about  the  year  1 104  a.C,  according 
to  the  ordinary  system  of  chronology.  Before  the 
great  migration  several  smaller  ones  had  taken 
place.  One  tribe,  finding  its  territory  too  cir- 
cumscribed, would  move  to  another,  expelling 
the  inhabitants  already  settled  there,  who  thus 
found  themselves  compelled  to  remove  to  some 
other  district,  where  they  treated  the  original 
inhabitants  in  the  same  vsy  that  they  had  been 
treated  themselves.  la  this  way  there  arose 
a  general  disturbance,  till  at  last  the  hardy 
Dorian  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  region 
about  Mount  CEta  began  a  migration  on  a 
greater  scale  than  had  nilherlo  been  attempted, 
and  thus  brought  about  a  series  of  changes 
which  resulted  in  an  entirely  new  settlement 
of  the  Greek  territory.  They  first  conquered  a 
large  part  of  northern  Greece  and  then  entered 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesua,  driving  out  or  subjugating  the  AcliKans 
sa  the  Adu^s  had  driven  out  or  subju^ted 
the  Pelasgiaus.  The  Dorians  are  also  said  to 
have  invaded  Attica,  where,  however,  they  were 
baffled,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the  setf- 
devbtion  of  Codrus,  Ae  king  of  that  territory. 
It  is  said  that  an  oracle  had  pronounced  that  in 
this  war  whichever  side  lost  its  king  would  be 
victorious,  on  which  account  strict  orders  were 
given  to  the  Dorian  soldiers  to  spare  the  life 
of  the  king  of  enemy.  But  Codrus  disguised 
himself  in  the  dress  of  a  common  herdsman, 
and  going  into  the  enemj^s  camp  provoked  a 
quarrel  in  which  he  met  his  death,  on  learning 
which  the  Dorians  desitaired  of  success  and 
withdrew.  In  the  legend  in  which  thb  series  of 
events  has  come  down  to  us  the  Dorians  are 
lamented  as  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus 
under  Temenus,  Cresphontes  and  Aristode- 
mus,  three  descendants  of  Heracles,  who 
bad  come  to  recover  the  territory  of  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  un^stly  deprived  by  Eiirys- 
ieua.  Hence  the  name  of  the  Return  of  Hera- 
cleida,  sometimes  given  to  this  event. 

The  Achxan  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus 
whom  ^e  Dorians  found  there  had  a  three- 
fold fate.  One  part  of  them  sought  for  new 
homes  and  turned  their  steps  toward  the  part 


their  territory,  which  hence  received  the  name 
of  Achaia.  Another  part  volimtarily  submitted 
to  the  invaders,  who  imposed  tribute  upon  them 
and  excluded  uiem  from  all  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment; while  a  third  part  resisted  to  the  last 
and  were  in  the  end  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
davery.  In  Laconia  the  former  received  the 
Dame  Periixci  (dwellers  rotind)  and  the  latter 
were  called  Helots. 

The  lonians  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  found  at  first  a  refuge  among 
their  kindred  in  Attica,  but  when  this  district 
did  not  suffice  for  all  the  inhabitants,  old  and 
Bew,  iacge  numbers  of  them  left  it  and  founded 
Ionic  colonies  on  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
£gean  Sea  and  on  the  middle  part  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  built  12  cities,  which 
formed  an  Ionic  Confederacy.  The  principal  of 
these  were  Ei^esus  and  Miletus.  About  the 
same  time  as  the  lonians  arc  said  to  have  col- 
onized the  middle  part  of  the  seaboard  of  Asia 
Minor,  another  body  of  Greeks,  proceeding 
from  Thessaly  and  Bteotia,  are  said  to  have 
founded  the  ^olian  colonies  on  some  of  the 
northern  island  of  the  ^Cgean,  and  on  the  north- 


ern part  of  the  western  coast  of  Ana  Minor. 
The  Mo&:  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  also  formed 
a  confederacy  of  12  dttes,  but  the  number  was 
afterward  reduced  to  11  by  the  accession  of 
Smyrna  to  the  Ionic  Confederacy.  While 
lonians  and  .£olians  thtis  colotnzed  Uie  middle 
and  nortbeni  islands  of  the  £gean  and  coasts 
of  Asia,  the  southern  islands  and  the  southern 
IKirt  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  ia 
hke  manner  colonized  by  the  Dorian  settlers. 
The  six  Doric  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  along  witii 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  formed  a  confeaeraty 
similar  to  the  Ionic  and  jEolic  ones. 

In  considering  (he  subject  of  Greek  coloniza- 
tion we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  in  settling  in  foreign  lands,  the  Greek  races 
kept  distinct  from  each  other.  One  of  the 
great  keys  to  an  understanding  of  Greek  his-  ' 
tory  is  a  right  understanding  of  tht  relation 
between  the  two  great  races  oT  the  Greek  name, 
the  Dorians  and  lonians.  The  Dorians  were 
inland  mountaineers,  the  lonians  were  of  the 
seacoast.  The  former,  as  represented  in  the 
institutions  of  Sinrta,  were  a  practical  and  con- 


accompanied  with  the  dance  in  the  market-place, 
often  carried  on  under  arms.  The  lonians  were 
versatile,  imaginative,  impressible.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  maritime  life,  were  travelers  and 
fond  of  welcoming  strangers  to  their  dties. 
They  were  traders.  Moreover,  they  were  keenly 
intellectual  and  reached  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence in  art,  literature  and  philosoi^y.  Their 
poetry  was  the  epic  narratrve;  and  they  in- 
vented the  drama,  in  which  the  Ionian  tale  of 
personal  adventure  was  nnited  with  the  Doric 
ode.  These  two  contrasted  races  between  them 
swayed  the  fate  of  Greece.  Their  relations  were 
complicated  by  the  different  colonies  which  they 
established  at  different  points  on  Uie  Meth- 
terranean  and  Euxine  coasts.  In  the  course  of 
time  new  Greek  settlements  were  made  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis  (Sea  of 
Marmora),  and  the  Black  Sea  by  haib  Dorians 
and  lonians.    The  most  important  of  these  «    ~ 


(Trebizondc)  (Ionian).  Further,  there  "i 
flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts  ot 
Thrace  and  Macedonia;  for  example,  Abdera, 
Amphipolis,  Olynthus,  Potidssa,  etc.,  which  were 
all  Ionian ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower 
Italy  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  spoke  Greek,  aiid  the  whole  region 
received  the  name  of  Greater  Greece.  The  most 
famous  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  quarter 
were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Cumx  and 
Naples.     The  island  of  Sicily  also  came  to  a 

freat  extent  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who 
ounded  on  it  or  enlarged  many  towns.  By  far 
the  largest,  most  powerful  and  most  highly 
cultured  of  the  Greek  colonies  was  the  Dorian 
colony  of  Syracuse,  founded  in  the  8th  century 
B.C.  On  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  Dorian 
colony  of  Gyrene  rivaled  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce the  city  of  Carthage;  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gaul  Ionian  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
presented  a  model  of  civilized  government  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
All  these  towns  kept  up  a  commerce  in  the 
products  of  the  land  in  which  they  were  planted 
They  exerted  a  most  important  and  beneficent 
influence  on  the  manners  of  the  neighboring 


inhabitants.  Tfeey  preserved  the  customs  and 
instltiitions  of  their  mother  city,  which  they 
regarded  with  filial  reverence;  but  oibenvisc 
they  were  perfectly  free  and  independent 

Althotigh  ancient  Greece  never  formed  a 
single  state,  the  various  Greek  tribes  always 
loolced  upon  themselves  as  one  people,  and 
classed  all  other  nations  nnder  the  treneral 
name  of  Barbaroi  (foreigners).  There  were 
four  chief  bonds  of  union  between  the  Greek 
tribes.     First  and  chiefly  they  had 


tribes,  was  yet  understood  throughout  every 
Mrt  of  Greece  and  in  all  the  GrMk  colonies. 
Secondly,  they  had  common  religious  ideas  and 
institutions,  and  especially  in  the  oracle  of 
Ddphi  (q.v.)  they  had  a  common  religioos 
sanctuary,  wnidi  was  held  by  all  the  states  in 
equal  reverence,  and  was  resorted  to  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  alike  by  communities  and  in- 
dividuals, for  advice  in  circumstances  of  diffi- 
cnity,  and  not  unfrequently  for  indications  as  to 
the  future.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  general  assem- 
bly of  Ae  Greeks  called  the  Amphictyonic 
League,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  repre- 
sented by  tribes  (not  by  states),  and  the  chief 
functions  of  which  were  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi,  and  to  see  that  the 
wars  between  the  separate  states  of  Greece  were 
not  carried  on  in  too  merciless  a  manner.  When 
any  of  the  ordinances  of  the  league  were  vio- 
lated it  was  Its  duly  to  see  that  the  violators 
were  punished,  and  to  entrust  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment  to  some  one  of  its  members. 
The  fourth  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes 
of  Greece  consisted  in  the  four  great  national 
festivals  or  games,  the  (Mympian,  Isthmian, 
Nemean  and  Pythian  <<m.v.)  which  were  held 
at  different  intervals  in  four  different  parts  of 
Greece,  in  which  all  Greeks,  and  none  but 
Greeks,  were  allowed  to  participate,  and  which 
slaves  were  not  allowed  even  to  witness.  At 
these  games  contests- took  place  in  foot-racing 
and  chariot-racing,  boxing,  wrestling  and 
throwing  with  the  gumt  (or  discus),  and  priies 
were  also  awarded  for  works  of  art,  poems, 
dramas,  histories,  etc.  The  priie  was  x  simple 
wreath  of  olive  or  pine  branches,  or  of  parsl^; 
but  such  a  prire  brought  (floty  not  only  on  the 
winner  himself,  but  on  his  whole  famijy  and 
kindred,  and  even  on  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  victor  was  welcomed  home  by  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  his  victory  was  cele- 
brated in  odes  snng  on  the  occasion,  and  some- 
times composed  by  such  poets  as  Simonides  and 
Pindar.  The  Olympic  games  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  festivals.  They  were  held 
in  the  summer  once  every  four  years  at  Olym- 
pia,  in  Elis ;  the  month  in  which  they  were  held 
was  considered  as  sacred,  and  during  It  no  acts 
of  hostility  were  allowed  to  take  place  between 
any  of  the  Greek  states.  Originally,  the  only 
contest  was  a  foot-race,  and  so  high  was  the 
honor  of  a  victory  in  this  race  esteemed,  that 
from  that  of  G)rcebus  in  776  b.c.  the  whole  of 
Greece  reckoned  the  time.  The  year  in  which 
any  event  happened  was  styted  the  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  year  of  a  certain  Olympiad,  the 
name  given  to  the  interval  elapsing  between 
each  celebration. 

The  various  small  states  of  Greece  may  ht 
divided,  according  to  the  form  of  their  con- 
siittltion,  into  the  two  great  classes  of  arislo- 
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critic  and  democratic  Sparta  or  Lacedcmon, 
the  chief  town  of  I^conia  and  of  the  Dorfams, 
was  the  leading  aristocratic  state;  and  Athens, 
the  capital  of  Attica  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
lonians,  was  the  leading  democratic  state;  atid 
as  a  rule  all  the  Doric  states,  and  subsequently 
all  those  under  the  influence  of  Sparta,  re- 
sembled that  dty  in  ftetr  constitution;  and  all 
the  Ionic  states,  and  those  under  the  influence 
of  Athens,  resembled  it  Jhese  two  races  are 
the  only  ones  that  ceme  into  prominence  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Greek  histoij  subsequent  to 
the  Doric  migration.  Sparta  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  form  of  government,  and  all  its  in- 
stitutions, near  the  close  of  the  9th  century  B.C., 
from  Lycurgus,  who  made  minute  regulations 
as  to  the  course  of  education  and  the  mode  of 
life  among  the  Spartans.  He  had  but  one  ob- 
ject, that  of  training  the  Spartan  youth  for 
war,  and  developing  a  liardy  and  warlike  spirit 
among  the  people.  The  immediate  results  of 
this  training  were  seen  in  the  conquests  whicb 
the  Spartans  effected  over  the  surroundinK 
states,  especially  over  the  Messenians  in  the  8tk 
and  7th  centuries  B.C.  Many  of  the  vanqnisfied 
Messenians  left  their  native  country  &nd 
founded  the  city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  Those 
who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  HeloiB  (q.v.). 

The  constitution  of  Athens  was  not  orig' 
inally  democratical,  but  monarchical.  After- 
ward it  became  aristocratic,  and  first  received  & 
more  or  less  democratic  constitution  from  Solon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  This 
was  followed  about  SO  years  later  by  a  despotic 
monarchy  under  the  celebrated  "tyrant*  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
the  last  survivor  of  whoin,  Hippias,  reigned  In 
Athens  till  510  s.  c  Hipparchus  had  been 
assassinated  tour  years  before;  and  Hie  last 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  Hippias  were  dis- 
tinguished by  violence  and  cruel^.  His  enemies 
drove  him  fi-om  Athens,  after  which  the  re- 
public was  restored  in  a  more  purely  democratic 
form  than  at  first. 

Him»as  found  refuge  at  the  coort  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  widi  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  retnm  and  nile  once  more  in  Athens. 
The  Persian  monarchy  had  been  established 
abont  30  or  40  years  before  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  its  sway  extended  not  only  over  the  whole 
of  Persia,  Media  and  Babylonia,  but  also  over 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  With  rtie  rest  of  this 
last-mentioned  territory  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  coast  had  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
this  empire,  and  although  they  chafed  under  the 
foreign  dominion,  they  were  kepi  in  subjection 
by  the  native  princes  or  tyrants  whom  the 
Persian  monarch  imposed  on  them  as  governors! 
One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  governors 
was  Histiseus  of  Miletus,  whose  behavior  had 
excited  the  distrust  of  Darius,  the  Persian  king, 
for  the  latter,  on  the  pretence  of  rewarding  him 
■  for  a  signal  service  invited  him  to  his  court  and 
kept  him  at  Susa  in  practical  captivity.  His- 
tiseus secretly  incited  his  relative,  Aristagoras  of 
Miletus,  to  get  up  a  rising  among  the  Gt«ek 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might,  during  the  disturbance,  find  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  his  home.  The  endeavors 
of  Arisfagoras  were  successful;  all  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  coast  were  soon  in  arms, '  and 
assistance  was  asked  from  the  mother  countiv. 
Oidy  Athens,  which  feared  lest  Darius  should 
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re-establish  Histiaeus,  and  the  small  Ionian  town 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  iurnished  any  aid  The 
Greeks,  in  4%  fi.C,  conquered  and  burned  the 
town  of  Sardis,  ^e  capital  of  Asia  Minor, 
whereupon  the  rebellion  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Ionia.  But  the  superior  forces  of  the 
onemy,  and  the  want  of  union  amoiiK  the  in- 
surgents, led  in  the  following  year  (495)  to  the 
loss  of  a  naval  battle,  and  soon  after  to  the 
destruction  of  Miletus,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  partly  put  Id  death  and  partly  made 
captives. 

Darius  now  determined  to  avenge  himself 
on  the  Athenians  and  EreUians  for  the  part 
that  they  had  taken  in  the  rising.  In  492  he 
sent  out  an  expedition  against  them  under  bis 
son-in-law  llard»mus,  but  the  Persian  fleet  was 
wredced  oS  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos. 
Darius  had  at  the  same  time  despatched  heralds 
to  the  islands  and  states  of  Greece  to  demand 
earth  and  water  in  token  of  submission.  Most 
of  the  islands  and  many  of  the  smaller  states 
yielded,  but  Athens  and  Sparta  indignantly  re- 
fused the  demand,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
putting  the  heralds  to  death.  Enraged  at  this 
insult  Darius  equipped  a  second  fleet  and  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes.  But  this  met  with  no  better  fate  than 
the  first.  The  Persians  landed  on  the  island 
of  Euboea,  and  after  destroying  Eretria,  crossed 
the  Buripus  into  Attica;  but  here  they  were  met 
(490  B.c)  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  in  10,000 
Athenians  and  1,000  Platseans,  under  Uiliiades, 
and,  although  10  times  as  numerous,  were  totally 
defeated  and  pursued  to  their  ships.  This  battle 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Persian  expedition, 
but  Darius  at  once  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  third  expedition,  and  this  time  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  before.  In  the  midst  of 
these  preparations  he  died,  but  his  son  Xerxes, 
collected  an  army  of  1,700,000  men  and  a  fleet 
of  1,200  large  ships  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  481  by  means  of 
two  bridges  of  boats,  and  led  his  army  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  while  his  fleet 
followed  the  line  of  coast  Thessaly  had  sur- 
rendered without  a  stroke,  and  Xerxes  at  once 
pursued  his  march  in  the  direction  of  Phocts. 
But  before  he  could  enter  this  territory  he  had 
to  make  his  way  through  the  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult pass  of  Thermopylx,  and  this  had  previ' 
ously  been  occupied  by  300  Spartans  under 
Leonidas,  along  with  several  thousand  allies. 
Here  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  against  a  mere  handful  of  Greeks; 
thousands  of  his  troops  were  slain ;  and  it  was 
only  after  Ephialies  had  betrayed  to  the  Per- 
sians a  foot-path  which  led  over  the  heights  of 
CEta  to  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the  pass, 
that  the  Persian  king  effected  his  purpose, 
Leonidas  allowed  all  &e  allies  to  depart  while 
he  himself  and  his  300  Spartans,  along  with  700 
Thespians  who  voluntarily  remained  with  IhenL 
held  out  until  they  were  completely  annihilated . 
(480  11.C.). 

The  way  through  Pboch  and  Bceotia  was 
now  open  to  the  Persians,  who  advanced  into 
Attica,  and  laid  the  city  of  Athens  in  ruins, 
putting  to  death  the  small  garrison.  The  women 
and  children  belonging  to  Athens  had  by  this 
time,  on  the  advice  of  Themislocles,  been  re- 
moved to  Salamis,  .£gina,  and  Troezen,  while 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  served  in 
the  fleet    It  was  to  Themislocles  that  the  de- 


liverance of  Greece  was  now  chiefiy  due.  The 
united  Aeet  of  the  Greeks  had  ^ready  con- 
tended with  success  against  that  of  the  Persians 
off  the  promontory  of  Artemisium,  in  Eubcea, 
and  had  then  sailed  into  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
whither  it  was  followed  by  the  enemy.  In  this 
coniined  arm  of  the  sea,  where  there  was  no 
room  for  the  manaeuvnn^  of  the  numerous 
ships  of  the  enenur,  a  decisive  batde  between 
the  two  fleets  took  place  with  the  result  that 
Themistocles  had  anticipated,  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Persians.  This  battle  is  known  as  the 
battle  of  Salami&  from  the  name  of  an  island 
in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  was  fought  in  the 
same  year  as  Thermopyl*  (480  B.c)  Xerxes 
himself  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  battle 
and  at  once  began  a  speedy  retreat  wilh  his  land 
army  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
a  retreat  which  Themistocles  had  hastened  by 
causing  the  false  report  to  reach  Xerxes,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Greeks  to  destroy 
the  bridges  of  boats  over  the  HellesponL 
Xerxes  left  behind  him  only  300,000  men  in 
Thessaly.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(479)  these  advanced  into  Attica  and  com- 
pelled the  citizens  once  more  to  seek  refuge  in 
Salamis ;  but  in  the  battle  of  PlatKa  the  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  obtained  so 
complete  a  victory  that  only  40,000  of  the  Per- 
sians reached  the  Hellespont.  On  the  same  day 
the  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  Greeks  ofE  Mount  Mycale, 
near  Samoa  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia. 

By  the  brilliant  part  which  the  Athenians 
under  Themistocles  had  played  against  the  Per- 
sians, the  inftuence  of  Athens  had  greatly  in- 
creased throughout  Greece;  and  this  was 
further  strengthened  t^  the  fact  that  tiie  war 
against  Persia,  which  still  continued,  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  sea,  where  Athens  was  much  more 
powerful  than  Sparta.  FrtHti  this  date  then 
begins  the  period  of  the  leadership  or  hegemony 
of  Athens  in  Greece,  which  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  404  B.C  Athens 
now  exerted  her  influence  to  form  a  confed- 
eracy including  the  Greek  islands  and  maritime 
towns  as  well  as  Athens  herself,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war  by  the  pwment  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Del  OS  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  by 
furnishing  ships  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this 
confederacy  Athens  of  course  had  the  lead,  and 
gradually  was  able  to  render  tributary  many  of 
the  islands  and  smaller  maritime  states.  In  469 
B.C.  the  victories  won  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Persians  was  crowned  by  the  double  victory  of 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  over  the  fleet  and 
army  of  the  Persians  on  the  river  Eurymedon, 
in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor;  and  this  victory- 
was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Cimon,  which 
secured  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all 
Greek  towns  and  islands.  Shortly  after  fol- 
lowed the  brilliant  administration  of  Pericles, 
during  which  Athens  reached  the  height  of  her 
political  grandeur,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
flourished  in  trade,  in  arts,  in  science  and  in 

The  position  of  Athens,  however,  soon  raised 
up  a  number  of  enemies.  Sparta  regarded  her 
prosperity  with  jealousy;  and  the  arrt^nce  of 
Athens  had  produced  a  prettv  general  feeling 
of  indignation  and  haired.  Two  hostile  con- 
federacies were  formed  in  Greece.  At  the  head 
of  one  of  these  confederacies  was  the  tiiy  of 
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by  the  deniocra.tic  party  in  every  state.  At  the 
head  of  the  other  confederacy  stood  Sparta, 
which  was  similarly  joined  by  all  the  I>orian 
3tates,  and  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party 
ereiywhere.  At  last  in  431  war  was  declared 
by  Sparta  on  the  complaint  of  Corinth  that 
Athens  had  famished  assistance  to  the  island 
of  CofCyra  in  its  war  against  the  mollier  city; 
and  on  that  of  Megara,  that  the  Meg^rean 
ships  and  merchandise  were  exctnded  from  all 
the  ports  and  maricets  of  Attica. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Pelopoonesian  War 
the  Spartans  had  considerable  successes,  while 
a  great  calamity  befell  the  Athenians,  who  had 
collected  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Attica  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  and 
in  consequence  a  pestilence  broke  out  which 
carried  off  tbonsands  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
among  them  Pericles  himself.  From  this  blow, 
however,  the  city  soon  recovered,  and  in  425  the 
early  successes  of  the  Spartans  in  Attica  were 
compensated  by  the  capture  of  Pylos  in  Ues- 
senia  by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes, 
who  St  tjie  same  time  succeeded  in  shutting  \xp 
400  Spartans  in  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria, 
opposite  Pylos,  where  they  were  ultimately 
starved  to  sarremder.  The  person  to  whom 
the  siurender  was  made  was  die  demagogoe 
Qeon,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  military  snc- 
cesses,  obtained  the  command  of  an  army  which 
was  Bent  to  operate  against  the  Spartan  general 
Brasidas  in  Thrsce.  But  in  422  he  was  de- 
feated by  Brasidas  before  the  town  of  Amphi- 
polis,  and  himself  slain,  after  which  the  op- 
posite party  in  Athens  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
concluded  the  peace  with  Sparta  known  as  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  <421  b.c). 

The  effect  of  this  peace  was  to  divide  the 
Spartans  and  the  Corinthians,  who  had  hitherto 
been  allies.  The  latter  united  themselves  with 
Argos,  Elis  and  some  of  the  Arcadian  towns  to 
wrest  from  Sparta  the  hegemony  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnestis.  In  this  design  they  were  supported 
by  Aldbiades,  a  nephew  of  Pericles,  a  man  of 
handsome  figure  and  great  personal  accomplish- 
ments. The  war  whidi  was  now  waged  between 
Sparta  and  Corinth  with  her  allies  resulted, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  former,  whose  arms 
were  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
41& 

Soon  after  this  the  Athenians  resumed  hos- 
tilities, fitting  out  in  415  B.C  a  magnificent  army 
and  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades, 
Nicias  and  Lamachus,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Dorian  cit:r  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  This  under- 
taking, which  renewed  the  race  hatred  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  was  a  complete  failure. 
Alcibiades  was  accused  in  his  absence  of  sev- 
eral offenses  against  religion  and  the  constitu- 
tion, and  deprived  of  bis  command     Thirsting 


By  his  advice  one  Spartan  army  was  despatched 
to  Attic^  where  it  took  np  such  a  position  as 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  Eubcea,  while  another  was  sent  under 
Gylippus  to  assist. their  kindred  in  Sicily.  These 
steps  were  ruinous  to  Athens.  Lamachus  fell 
in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  totally  destroyed  The  reinforcements  sent 
out  under  Nidas  and  Demosthenes  were  de- 
feated (413  B.C.)  by  the  combined  Spartan  and 


Syracusan  amies.  AH  the  Athenians  who 
escaped  death  were  made  captives  and  com- 
pelled to  work  as  slaves  in  the  quarries  of 
Sicily,  although  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  many  of  these  captives  ob- 
tained their  liberty  by  being  able  to  recite  frag- 
ments of  Euripides. 

After  this  disaster  many  of  the  allies  of 
Athens  joined  the  Spartans,  who  now  pressed 
on  the  war  with  greater  energy.  The  Atheni- 
ans recalled  Alcibiades,  who  returned  in  407, 
and  was  received  by  his  fellow-citjiens  wifli 
enthusiasm  as  their  expected  deliverer.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  again  an  exile,  having  been 
deprived  of  the  command  because  one  of  his 
subordinates  had  lost  a  naval  battle  fought  o& 
Ephesus  in  his  absetKe.  During  the  rest  of  the 
war  the  Athenians  had  only  one  success,  the 
naval  victory  won  off  the  islands  of  Arginustt 
over  the  Spartan  Callicratidas  in  406.  In  the 
following  year  (40S)  the  Spartans  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  except  nine  vessels,  while  the  majority  of 
the  crews  were  on  shore  at  £gospotamos  on 
the  Hellespont  The  Spartans  now  easily  sub* 
daed  the  islands  and  States  Hiat  still  maintained 
their  allegiance  to  the  Athenians,  and  laid  seige 
JO  Athens  itself.  In  404  a.C  the  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Athenians'  surrender,  Sparta 
immediately  imposed  upon  Athens  an  aristo- 
cratic forhi  oE  government,  placing  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Only  a  year  later,  however,  f403>,  Thrasybulus 
was  able  to  overthrow  this  hated  rule  and  re- 
established the  democracy. 

The  fall  of  Athens  resulted'in  Sparta's  lead- 
ership or  hegemony  in  Greece,  which  lasted  till 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  b.c  The  Spartans 
now  abused  their  power  and  speedily  roused  the 
hatred  and  j^lousy  of  the  other  states.  The 
Greek  slates  which  had  Up  to  this  time  been, 
and  still  continued  to  be,  leaders,  had  now  lost 
almost  entirely  their  manliness  and  independent 
spirit,  and  no  longer  maintained  the  hereditary 
war  against  Persia,  but  each  sought  the  aid  of 
^t  power  for  its  own  purpose.  The  Spar- 
tans did  indeed  send  an  expedition  into  Asia 
Minor,  but  it  came  to  nothing;  and  the  states  of 
Greece,  the  Spartans  included,  at  last,  in  387, 
agreed  to  the  disgraceful  Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Uinor  was  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Greek 
colonies  there  thus  deprived  of  the  independence 
that  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  Peace  of 

An  act  of  violence  committed  by  a  Spartan 
general  in  Thebes  in  380  in  the  end  led  to  the 
complete  downfall  of  that  city.  The  aristocratic 
par^  in  Thebes,  when  the  Spartan  army  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  prevailed  upon 
the  general  to  give  his  assistance  in  overthrow- 
ing their  opponents  and  establishing  an  aristo- 
cratic government.  A  number  of  the  less  prom- 
inent members  of  die  defeated  party,  among 
them  Pelopidas,  made  their  escape  to  Athens, 
where  they  got  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
democratic  party  there.  They  soon  returned  in 
disguise  to  theii-  own  dty,  surprised  and  mut^ 
dered  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  ex-- 
pelled  the  Spartan  garrison,  and  agaiti  set  up 
a  democratic  government.  These  circumstances 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  fury  of  party  strife 
which  was  then  general  in  the  Greek  cities. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  coanter-reroliitiMl 
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in  Thebes  was  a  war  with  Sparta,  the  heroes 
of  which  were  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
who  were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Thebes. 
In  the  course  of  the  war  the  Spartans  invaded 
Bceotia,  but  were  so  comirietely  defeated  at 
Leuctra  in  371  B.C.  that  they  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  blow. 

With  this  victory  Thebes  won  hegemony  in 
Greece,  which  she  maintained  during  the  life- 
time of  Epaminondas,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
keep  down  the  power  of  Sparta  by  strengthenr 
ing  the  surrounding  slates.  From  him  the 
Messeniaos  recovered  their  freedom,  and  by  his 
advice  the  cities  of  Arcadia  formed  themselves 
into  a  oonfedera^,  and  built  the  city  of  Mesa- 
lopoHs.  This  policy  was  at  first  successful,  but 
in  a  few  years  the  confederacy  began  itself  to 
Strive  after  the  supremacy,  and  joined  them- 
selves  with  ibis  object  to  the  Spartans.  Epa- 
minondas then  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
although  the  Thebans  totally  defeated  the  Spar- 
tsuis  and  Arcadians  in  the  battle  of  Mantmca 
(362),  yet  the  victory  being  won  with  the 
loss  of  their  great  general,  the  Thebans 
could  no  longer  boast  with  justice  of  su- 
premacy in  Greece.  Pelopidas  had  died  two 
years  before. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  be- 
came king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  as  a  soldier  and  a  ruler,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Greek  character,  and  a  lover  of 
Gi-eek  art  and  literature.  He  perceived,  how- 
ever, the  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  arising  from 
their  want  of  unity,  and  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tuni^  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
tiv,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  making  him- 
self master  of  it.  An  occasion  for  interference 
was  furnished  him  by  the  Sacred  War  (355-46). 
The  Phocians  having  taken  possession  of  some 
of  the  land  bctonging  to  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi, 
the  Amphiciyonic  League  condemned  them  to 
pay  a  fine  and  restore  the  land  they  had  taken. 
This  was  refused  and  the  te^ue  imposed  upon 
the  Thebans  the  task  of  forcing  the  Phocians 
to  submit,  but  in  their  rocky  stroi^holds  the 
Phocians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of 
their  assailants,  who  at  last  called  in  the  aid  of 
Philip  of  Maeedon.  With  his  help  the  Phocians 
were  subdued,  they  themselves  expelled  from 
the  league,  and  their  place  given  to  Philip. 

It  was  ngi,  however,  till  the  Locrian  war 
(33^38)  that  Philip  acquired  a  firm  hold  in 
Greece.  The  Locrians  had  committed  the  same 
offense  as  thai  of  the  Phocians,  and  when  they 
likewise  refused  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  league,  Philip,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, received  the  charge  of  punishing  them. 
The  advance  of  Philip  was  at  first  witnessed 
with  comparative  indifference  by  the  states  of 
Greece,  but  when  his  real  designs  became  ap- 
I«rent  the  Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Demos- 
thenes, hastily  conclnded  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans,  and  an  army  was  sent  out  to  oppose 
him.  The  battle  of  Ctaeronea  (338)  turned  out, 
however,  disastrously  for  the  Greeks,  who  saw 
Aeir  whole  country  laid  at  the  feet  of  Philip, 
But  the  conqueror  treated  his  new  subjects  wirti 
mildness,  wishing  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  and  to  win  their  co-operation  in 
bis  projected  invasion  of  the  rotten  empire  of 
Persia.  He  collected  a  large  army,  of  which 
he  got  himself  declared  commander-in-chief  by 
die  Amphictyonic  League  in  an  assembly  held 


at  Corinth  in  337  b.c;  before  he  was  able  to 
start  he  was  assassinated  336  B.C 

The  design  of  Philip  on  Persia  was  takoi  up 
and  carried  out  by  his  son  Alexander  the  Great, 
during  u4iose  absence  Antipater  was  left  behind 
as  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Soon 
efler  the  departure  of  Alexander,  Agis  III  of 
Sparta  headed  a  rising  against  AJitipater.  He 
was  defeated,  however,  in  the  battle  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  330  B.C.  and  no  other  attempt  wai 
made  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  their  liberty  for 
nearly  100  years.  At  the  dose  of  the  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  division  of  bis  empire, 
Greece  remained  with  Maced6nia. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover 
their  independence  proceeded  from  the  AcbEe- 
ans,  who  held  the  northern  strip  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  tribe  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  taking  a  very  proimnent  part  in 
the  Trojan  war;  but  during  the  historical  period 
of  Greece  tltey  for  the  most  part  kept  aloof 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  other  states,  and  did 
not  even  fiunish  assistance  in  repelling  the  Fer- 
invasion.    They  had  taken  part,   thonsh 


of  Megalopolis  in  330  b.c.    In  the  c 

the  first  half  of  the  3d  century  b.c.  several  of 
the  Achaean  towns  expelled  the  Macedonians, 
and  revived  an  ancient  ctMifederacy,  which  was 
now  known  as  the  Achxan  League.  About  At 
middle  of  this  century  the  le^^e  was  joined 
by  the  town  of  Sicyon,  the  native  city  of  Ara- 
tus,  who  soon  after  became  its  leading  spirit 
Through  his  influence  it  v/as  joined  also  by 
Corinth,  and  then  it  began  to  aim  at  Kcquiring 
the  supremacy  throughout  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  even  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  at  delivering  Greece  from  the  Mace- 
dottian  yoke.  In  fdlowing  out  the  first  of 
these  aims  Aratus  and  the  league  came  into 
collision  with  Sparta,  which  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be  governed  in  near  mccession  by 
two  kings,  Agis  IV  (244-240)  and  Cleomencs 
(236-220),  who  had  both  something  of  the  old 
Lycurpan  spirit  in  them.  These,  then,  naturally 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  efforts  of  Aratus, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Cleomenes  a  war  broke 
out  between  Sparta  and  the  Achsean  I.eague. 
The  league  was  at  first  worsted,  and  was  only 
finally  successful  when  Aratus,  forgetting  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  which  he  had  more  immediately  in  view, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians-  In  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  in  222  B.C.,  Cleomenes  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  the 
Macedonians  became  masters  of  Sparta.  Aratus 
died  in  213,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Philo- 
poanen,  *the  last  of  the  (Jreeks,*  who  roused 
the  league  once  more  to  vigorous  efforts,  and 
gradually  succeeded  in  making  it  in  some  degree 
mdependent  of  Macedonia. 

About  this  time  the  Romans,  who  had  inst 
come  out  victoriomi  from  a  second  war  with 
Carthage,  in  which  they  had  had  to  contend  with 
Hannibal,  found  an  occasion  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  PhiHp  V  of  Maeedon  had 
allied  himself  during  this  war  with  Hannibal 
and,  accordingly  as  soon  as  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, the  Romans  sent  over  Flamininus  to 
pnnish  him  for  so  doing,  and  in  this  war  with 
Philip  the  Romans  were  joined  by  the  Aduean 
League.    Philip  was  defeated  at  die  battle  of 
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Cynoscei^iale  in  197  bx;.,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  aKree  to  a  peace,  in  which 
be  recc^nized  the  indepentlence  of  Greece.  To 
gratify  the  Gteek  vanity  Flamininus  proclaimed 
the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  the  Macedon- 
ian yoke  at  a  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
in  196  B.c:  but  the  Greek*  soon  feit  chat  they 
had  only  exchanged  masters,  that  they  were  in 
reality,  although  not  in  name,  as  much  in  sub- 
jection to  them  as  they  had  ever  been  to  the 
Uacedonfans.  On  this  account  the  jStoIians, 
who  had  formed  a  league  similar  to  that  of 
the  Achxans,  appealed  for  assistance  against  the 
Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
one  of  the '  Idngdoffls  which  had  been  formea 
ont  of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The  appeal 
was  listened  to ;  but  the  help  afforded  was 
useless,  for  Antiochus  was  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  in  190  B.C. 
The  .<£tolians  were  compelled  to  pay  a  money 
indenuiity,  and  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  art 


By  this  time  the  AchEcan  League  was  un- 
questionably supreme  over  all  other  powers 
within  Greece,  having  been  joined  bv  all  the 
States  of  the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  league  it- 
self was  in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  the  sen- 
ate of  which  assumed  the  right  of  regulating 
its  proceedings ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  168 
B.C,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  war  waged  by  the 
Romans  against  Macedonia,  the  former  carried 
oft  into  Italy  1,000  of  the  noblest  Achseans,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  had  furnished  assistance 
to  the  Macedonians.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  until  147  a.c.,  when  the  league  openly 
resisted  a  demand  made  by  the  Roman  senate, 
that  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  cities, 
should  be  separated  from  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  war  ensued,  which  was  concluded 
in  146  B.C.  by  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the 
consul  Mummius. 

The   independence   of   Greece  was   virtually 

Sine  with  the  fall  of  Corinth.  From  this  date 
e  prosperity  of  her  cities  rapidly  declined, 
and  the  last  sparks  of  the  ancient  Greek  ^- 
triotism  and  love  of  independence  became  extin- 
guished. The  various  cities  still  retained,  how- 
ever, something  of  the  qualities  for  which  they 
had  been  remarkable  at  the  height  of  their 
glory,  Athens  was  still  one  of  the  centres  of 
cnltnre,  and  thi;  cradle  of  all  kinds  of  new 
speculations.  Many  Athenians  left  their  na- 
tive city  and  made  a  livelihood,  although  they 
gained  little  esteem,  among  the  Romans,  as 
artists  and  scholars,  actors  and  dancers,  poets 
and  wits.  The  citizens  of  Sparta  continued  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  warfare  as  well  as  their 
covetousness  by  serving  as  mercenaries  in  for- 
eign armies.  Corinth  was  still  the  home  of 
luxury  and  vice. 

From  the  date  above  mentioned  Greece  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Roman  empire.  On  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  it  fell  of  course 
to  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  half.  From  1204  to 
1261  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
the  East,  and  was  divided  into  a  number  of  feu- 
dal principalities.  In  the  latter  ^ar  it  was  re- 
annexed  lo  the  Byiantine  empire  (q.v.)  with 
which  it  remained  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  between  1460  and  1473.  In  1699  the 
Morea  was  ceded  to  the  Venetians,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  (For  the  his- 
tory o£  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  sec 
Greece   Modun). 


CoBmoEony,—  Nowhere  did  polytheism  de- 
velop itself  into  a  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
system  than  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was 
this  circiunstance  no  doubt  that  led  the  Romans, 
when  thef  became  acquainted  with  the  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Greeks,  to  blend  the  Greek 
system  with  that  of  the  ancient  Italians,  iden- 
tifying the  Greek  deities  wi^  those  of  their 
own  pantheon.  In  this  way  the  Greejc  and 
Italian  deities  came  to  be  confoimded. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  which  in  course  of  time  grew  D;^  among 
the  Greeks,  the  universe  was  in  the  beginning  a 
formless  mass.  Chaos  (confusion),  from  which 
arose  the  *broad-bosomed'  Earth  (Greek,  Goto, 
Gl;  Latin,  TeUiu).  the  Lower  World  (Tar- 
tarus),  the  darkness  of  Night  (Greek,  Nux; 
Latin,  Nox),  the  parent  of  Lif^t,  and  the 
formative  principle  of  Love  (Greek,  Er6tf 
Latin,  Amor),  all  of  which  were  regarded  as 
independent  divinities.  From  the  womb  of  tbtl 
Earth  proceeded  the  Heaven  (Greek  Ourattos: 
LatirK  Ctelum)  and  the  Ocean,  and  afterward 
the  Titans,  creatures  of  superhuman  size  and 
strength,  who  formed  the  first  dynasty  of  gods. 
The  Titans  were  succeeded  by  a  more  genial 
race  of  divinities  endowed  with  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical  qualities,  who  subdued  the 
Titans,  and  subsequently  the  Giants,  anolhei' 
race  whom  the  Earth  produced  after  the  loss  of 
her  first  brood.  In  this  second  dynasty  of  gods 
the  supreme  rider  was  Zeus  (Jupiter  or  Jup- 
piter),  the  son  of  Kronos  (Saturn),  who  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  Titans  and  (Giants  ruled 
in  Olympus  over  "the  middle  air,"  while  his 
brother  Pluto  reigned  over  the  dark  kingdom 
of  the  lower  world  (Hades,  Tartarus,  Orcus), 
and  PoseidOn  (Neptune),  armed  with  his  In- 
dent, ruled  in  the  sea.  Like  reverence  was  paid 
to  Hera  (Juno),  the  sister  and  wife  of  ^us, 
and  the  qaeen  of  HeaVen,  the  virgin  Pallas 
Athene  (Minerva),  a  goddess  armed  wldi  hel- 
met and  shield,  and  worshipped  as  the  patroness 
of  all  intellectual  employments  and  useful  inven- 
tions, to  the  two  children  of  Leto  (Latona), 
Apollo,  the  leader  of  the  Muses  (hence  called 
Musagetes)  and  the  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  his  sister,  the  chaste  huntress  Artemis 
(Diana),  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  to  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  Aphrodite  (Venus),  the  goi^ 
dess  of  love.  Ares  (Mars),  the  god  of  war, 
Hermes  (Mercury),  the  herald  of  Sie  gods,  and 
others  besides.  In  addition  to  these  there  was 
an  innumerable  hast  of  inferior  deities  lymphs, 
Nereids,  Tritons,  Horai,  Sirens,  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads,  etc.),  who  presided  over  woods 
and  mountains,  fields  and  meadows,  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  seasons,  etc.  There  was  also  a  race 
of  heroes  or  denuEpds  (Heracles  or  Herculea, 
Perseus,  etc.)  tracing  their  origin  from  Zeus, 
and  forming  a  connecting  link  between  gods 
and  men,  while  on  the  oOier  hand  the  Satyrs 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  race  of 
men  and  the  lower  animals.  According  to  a 
plausible  theory,  now  less  generally  held  than 
formerly,  these  gods  and  deniigods  are  nothing 
else  than  the  personified  objects  of  nature  (the 
Sky  or  Upper  Air,  the  Sun,  the  Ocean,  the  Air 
in  Motion,  etc.),  and  were  originally  not  con* 
ceived  as  personified,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  as  clothed  in  a  human  form,  but 
simply  as  the  objects  themselves,  to  which  the 
earliest  races  everywhere  attributed  a  eonscious 
existence  like  their  own,  and  that  the  mytbokiK- 
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kal  tales  relating  to  tbese  deitiH  and  heroes 
Were  in  their  simplest  form  the  natural  expres- 
noii  of  what  human  beiuRs  in  their  infancy  be- 
lieved to  be  done  and  felt  by  the  very  things 
which  they  ssw.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Max 
Muller,   Mr.   Cox,  and  others. 

With  r^ard  to  the  inculcation  of  religious 
beliefs  and  the  practice  of  religious  duties 
among  the  Greeks,  the  most  striking  thing  to 
remember  is  that  they  had  no  separate  class  ap- 
pointed to  perform  these  functions.  The  priests 
were  in  no  sense  preachers  of  doctrines,  but 
merely  hierophants  or  exhibitors  of  sacred 
things,  of  riles,  symbols  and  images.  They 
showed  how  the  gods  were  to  be  worshipped, 
or  more  usually  how  a  particular  god  was  to  be 
worshipped ;  but  it  was  not  their  office  to  teach 
theological  doctrine.  See  Greek  Religion  ; 
Greek  Gods;  Greek  Mythouk:y. 
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CBAnixs  Leonaki>-Stua»t, 
Author  of  '■Tkt  Great  God  Pott,'  etc. 

__  !ECE,  Uodem  (Greek  Hellas),  a  king- 
dom in  the  southeast  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and  Albania,  and 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  —  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  proper  on  the 
south,  and  the  *gean  Sea  on  tne  east  The 
mainland  forms  two  chief  portions,  united  by  Hie 
narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth^  a  northern,  ^led 
Northern  Greece  or  Ltvadia,  and  a  southern 
peninsula,  called  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea. 
Bv  far  the  largest  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
islands  is  Eubcea,  only  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Livadia  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Eu- 
ripo.  The  other  islands  form  several  groups: 
The  northern  Sporades  on  the  northeast  of 
Eubcea  including  Skiathos,  Skopelos,  KhiUo- 
dromia,  Pelagonisi,  Sarakinon  or  Peristeri,  and 
Skyroi;  the  western  Sporades,  chiefly  in  the 
Gulf  of  Egina,  or  between  it  and  the  Gvi\i  of 
Nauplia,  including  Hydra,  Spetsse,  Poros,  Egina, 
and  Satamis  or  Koluri;  the  Cyclades;  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  great  island  of  Crete, 
tbe  annexation  of  which  by  Greece  was  recog- 
niied  by  the  Powers  at  the  close  of  1913.  ,The 
capital  and  largest  town  is  Athens. 

Physical  Features.^ —  See  Greece  Ancient. 

DimBtons,  Area  and  Population. —  The  ac- 
quisition of  new  territories  by  Greece,  obtained 
as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Turkey  from 
17  Oct.  1912  to  30  May  1913,  and  with  Bulgaria 
from  30  June  to  10  Aug  1913,  have  given  the 
country  a  total  area  of  41,933  square  miles  with 
an  estimated  total  population  (1914)  of  4,821,- 


300.  The  new  territory  is  16,919  square  miles 
in  extent.  The  Powers,  iu  accordance  with  the 
treaties  of  London  and  of  Athens,  have  decided 
that  Greece  shall  retain  all  those  .£gean  islands 
which  she  occupied  during  -the  war,  and  (Greece 
is  in  occupation  of  all  the  islands.  In  Novem- 
ber 1914,  Greece,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Great  Powers,  occiqued  North  Epims  (tee 
Albania)  and,  in  March  1916)  formally  took 
possession  of  the  district  Pop.  about  ZSQfXO. 
The  names  or  deoartments  into  which  Greece 
is  divided,  with  their  populations,  are  as  fot* 
lows: 

Dbpartmbnts. 

(Old  tcinucyj               *  PopalMkn 

Attic*  and  Bootia. 407  ,W} 

PhUuots  and  PbociSr 174.574 

Ac»mBnU  and  *toli« 18S,597 

AcbuB  and  Sla 154, T2> 

AtsoIu  uid  Cormttiu IS],  171 

Arcadia lfil,314 

I«on» 148. 61B 

^E,u\Kt».^.\\\\\\\\\\V.\\V//^\V. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  1I6)mU 

CydadM 130, 371 

Corfu HO.  757 

Geph»loiii« 71,2M 

L*ri»i',  V.V.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.V.'.'.V.'.\'.V.V.\V.V.V.V.     m'.m 

Tnklcola 18}, 4m 

ArU 51,441 

(New  twiitory) 

Salonka tej.Mt 

Som» 133,M1 

Disma 174.091 

Komni 106.217 

Fiorina Ul.OU 

jBiaa  Islanda. 

Mjrtilana 181.167 

Chioa 73,»30 

Samca 68.949 

Canea 77,15* 

HeraqlkHi  (Ciodai) 110.016 

Stakia 15.017 

LaMthion 61.611 

Rethynmon 61,339 

TnUl  (old  tdrrittirrl 1.643.109 

Total  (new  lerritoiy) 2,056.1132 

Tbtal 4.699.WI 

Clinute. —  Generally  spesking  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  the  other  MediterraDCan 
countries.  The  elevated  portiotis,  however,  do 
not  enjoy  the  subtropical  climate  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  There  are  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  sirocco  blasts  from  Africa  ren- 
der part  of  the  summer  far  from  enjoyable 
and  in  winter  the  cold  north  winds  are  equally 
disagreeable.  The  lowlands  have  little  snow  or 
frost  but  in  the  mountain  regions  there  la  much 
snow,  the  fiTst  falling  in  October  and  the  last 
in  April.  In  the  western  and  mountainous  sec- 
tion there  is  considerable  rainfall,  but  in  the 
eastern  section  excessive  drouf^ts  prevail^  all 
the  minor  streams  become  dried  up,  and  irri- 
gation is  necessary  for  tiie  growth  of  farm 
crops.  The  autumn  and  winter  rains  are  often 
excessive,  often  causing  the  streams  to  over- 
flow their  channels  and  laying  condderafale  tracts 
under  water.  In  thb  way  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes  are  occasionally  formed,  wliidi  give 
rise  to  intermittent  fevers.  Compare  Ganci^ 
Ancient,  Climaie. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  etc^— The  culti- 
vated land  in  Greece  has  recently  been  estimated 
at  rather  more  than  5,563,100  acres.  There  are 
besides  5,000,000  acres  of  pasture  land,  and 
3,000,000  acres  of  waste  land    The  dnuning  of 
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Lake  Copais  redeemi  60,(ICnact«»  of  land,  whidi 
the  company  divides  into  bol^ners  of  from  5  to 
50  acres.  English  agrictdturar  truchinery  is 
beiniir  introduced,  but  atiU  agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state. 

Tbcssaly  is  the  richest  postion  of  Greece 
agricaUarall)^  The  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactorr. 
The  priadpal  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  barley 
and  maiie,  bat  the  qaantity  raised  is  not  sufh- 


fruita  of  the  latttnoe  are  grown  —  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  citrons,  melons,  etc —  in  abundance 
and  of  excellent  (jnali^.  without  receiving  any 
great  ahare  of  attention.  The  vine  also  grows 
vigorously,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wine 
are  made,  some  of  thp  sorts  being  of  h^  qial- 
itr-  But  a  nuch  more  important  product  of 
Greece,  eweeial^  on  the  cmsts  «f  the  Pdopon- 
itcsus,  and. in  the  isUnda  of  Cephalonia,  Zant^ 
Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  is  the  Corinthian 
grape  or  currant,  the  ocport  of  which  increased 
m  value  from  58,23e,llS  in  1900  lo  $8,910,000 
in  190Bi  (n  1914  tbe  value  was  $7,939,855. 
Another  important  object  of  cultivation  is  the 
olive,  for  wbich  both  the  soil  and  the  climate 
are  alike  fivoi^te.  The  cnlture  of  the  mul- 
beriy  ior  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  Some  good'  tobacco  is 
The    forests    contain,    amone   other 


J  being  improved,  and  irrigation  canals  are 
being  constructed.  Asses  ana  mules  are  tnore 
aumerous  than  horses-  cattle  are  still  compara- 
tively few;  and  the  chief  animals  from  whidi 
dairy  produce  is  obtained  are  the  sheep  and  the 
goat.  The  quant■^rof  wool  produced  ts  consid- 
erable, but  most  of  it  is  of  a  coarse  description. 
Manufactures,  Trvdc,  Comnniiiicatioiu, 
etCi—  The  manufaaures  are  linnteiL  but  with 
all  other  branches  of  industry  in  Greece  are 
increasinK  and  are  furthered  1^  high  duties  on 
imponed  goods.  The  employment  of  the  steam- 
cngiae  in  ntanufacturing  industries  dates  from 
about  1868,  and  is  yet  ouy  developed  to  a  small 
extent  Pineus  is  the  chief  industrial  centre, 
having  spinning  and  weaving  factories  for  cot- 
ton, silk  and  wool,  machine-shops,  paper-works, 
^«- works,  etic  Other  centres  are  Syra, 
Corinlh.  Nauplia,  Pjttras,  Ltuissa.  Still,  cottons 
and  other  textiles  form  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods.  Leather  manufactures  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  Uarble  has  been 
worked  from  the  most  ancient  period  in  (he 
quarries  of  the  island  of  Paras.  In  1871  the 
working  of  the  ancient  argentiferous  lead 
mines  of  Laurion  in  Altica  was  resumed  with 
good  success;  and  quanlilies  of  manganese  iron 
ore  and  zinc  ore  are  also  mined  in  tnis  district 
Ship- building  is  carried  on  at  various  places. 
A  large  part  of  the  foreign  shipping  of  Greece 
is  that  which  deals  wilfi  the  import  of  the 
manufactures  of  England,  Germany,-  etc.,  into 
Greece,  Turkey  and  the  Levant  generally.  In 
regard  to  this  branch,  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  Greeks  possess  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
and  wants  of  the  people  of  these  countries, 
have  been  greatly  in.  their  favor.  The  chief 
ports  of  Greece  are  Piraeus  (population  73,579, 
the.  port  of  Athens),  Syra  and  Patras  (popula- 
tion 57,958).    The  principal  articles  of  export 


(very  largdy  to  Britain),  wine, 
olive-oil.  dried  figs,  raisms,  silver,  lead,  cine  ore 
and  manganese  iron  ore,  tobacco,  spofwes;  the 
principal  imports  are  cereals,  ccol  and  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  The  imports  in  1901  were 
$Z7,m,010;  in  1914,  the  imports  were  $35,026,- 
905;  the  exports,  $23,425,375.  The  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  Greece  is  the 
want  of  good  roads^  which  are  peculiariy  ne- 
cessary in  so  Diotuitamous  a  conntry.  Attention, 
however,  has  been  directed  to  the  supplying  of 
this  want,  and  there  are  now  over  3,000  miles 
of  roads.  Among  other  i)ublic  works  wbiA 
have  engaged  the  energies  of  the  Greeks  are 
the  construction  and  restoration  of  harbors, 
tte  erection  of  lighthouses,  die  execution  of 
drainage  works,  etc  In  1883  there  were  only 
58  miles  of  railways  open,  but  in  1914  about 
1,365  miles  were  open,  and  1(X)  were  tmder  con- 
struction. A  shin  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  (four  miles)  was  opened  in  1893. 

Weighta,  Meaanrea  and  Motiey^— The 
French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measure* 
has  been  introduced  'into  Greece  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  people  still  adhere  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. In  the  latter  the  standard  lineal  measure 
was  the  bikl,  equal  to  three-quarters  of  an  Eng- 
lish yard;  the  standard  square  measure  was  the 
slremnm,  nearly  equal  to  242  of  an  English 
acre;  the  standiard  weight  was  the  o**— 2,80 
pounds  anroirdupois:  44  okti  were  equal  to  t 
cantar,  or  about  124  poimda  avoirdupois.  The 
wei^ts  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  are 
called  royal,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old 
weights  and  measures.  In  this  system  tfa« 
French  measures  of  length,  millimetre,  centi- 
metre, decimetre  and  metre  are  called  respec- 
tively gramma,  daktylos^  palami  and  pichnu 
(cnbit).  The  Idlometre  is  called  a  stad*on,  and 
ue  tnyriametre  fioMti.  The  new  or  royal 
m^LMres  of  surface  are  the  square  ptckeui^ 
the  square  metre,  and  the  Jtrrmmo'^the  are. 
The  measures  of  capacihr  are  the  kybos,  w«y- 
siron,  kotylt,  lUra,  and  koilon,  respectively 
equal  to  the  millilitre,  centilitre,  decilitre,  litre 
and  hectolitre.  The  weights  for  gold,  silver 
and  precious  rtones  are  the  kokkos,  obolos  and 
draehma,  respectively  equal  to  the  centigramme, 
decigramme  and  gramme.  The  commercial  unit 
of  weight  is  the  m»»io-=l,500_  dracfcrniw  — 1^ 
kilogramme.  The  lalanlon  is  equal  to  the 
quintal  and  (he  tonos  equal  lo  the  tonneau. 

In  1875  Greece  entered  the  monetary  league 
of  which  the  other  members  are  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  all  the  membeiY 
of  which  have  a  monetary  unit  equal  to  the 
franc  in  value.  The  name  of  the  Greek  unit  is 
the  drachma,  divided  into  lOO  lepla,  nominally 
equal  to  a  franc  but  varying  considerably  in 
value. 

Oovemment,  Revenue,  Debt,  and  People.' 
—  As  settled  W- '  the  present  constitution  the 
throne  is  here(fitary  according  to  the  law  of 
mimogeniture  in  the  family  of  King  George. 
The  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  He  attains  his  majority  at 
the  Mfe  of  18.  The  le^slative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  BoulC, 
the  members  of  which  (proportioned  in  num- 
ber to  the  amotmt  of  the  p^ulation)  are  elect- 
ed for  four  years  by  ballot  by  manhood  suf- 
frage. It  meets  eveiy  year  on  1  November, 
unless  called  at  an  earlier  date  for  special  busi- 
ness.   The  executive  power  is  exercned  by  the 
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long  throng  a  responsible  nunbtry.  The  Greek 
OrUiodox  Church  atone  is  established,  but  all 
otber  {orms  of  relieion  enjoy  toleration.  The 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  subject  to  the 
Idng,  ii  vested  in  a  permanent  synod,  which  sits 
at  Athens,  and  consists  of  five  members  a^ 
pointed  by  the  king  from  the  hi^est  dig:m- 
t«ries  of  the  Church.  There  is  one  tnetro- 
pohtan,  who  has  his  seat  at  Athens;  and  about 


vested  by  the  king.  Justice  is  administered,  on 
Ae  basis  of  the  French  civil  code,  by  a  su- 
preme court  (Areios  Pagos),  which  has  its 
seat  at  Athens;  five  hi^er  courts,  one  at 
Athens,  one  at  Nauplia,  one  at  Patras,  one 
at  Larissa,  and  one  at  Corfu;  and  a  number  of 
courts  of  primaiy  resort  (Prolodoktia),  in  the 
principal  towns.  The  public  revenue,  derived 
diiefty  from  direct  taxes,  customs,  stamps,  ex- 
cise, monopolies,  the  rent  of  national  pr(»>eTty, 
etc.,  wa*  ntimated  £or  1910  at  $26,251,204,  and 
the  expenditure  at  $27,277,152.  Estimates  of 
ivvenue  and  expenditure  for  1915  (induding  all 
the  new  territories),  $82,290^70  for  Uie  former 
and  $139,703,970  for  the  latter.  Greece  has  & 
very  large  public  debt  In  January  1916  the  out- 
standing external  debt  amounted  to  $231,445,50(X 
besides  loans  amotmting  to  $21,144,000.  A 
cotisidersble  portion  oi  the  debt  incurred  in 
lEcent  years  nas  been  in  the  way  of  raising 
iMns  for  the  making  of  railways.  Of  the 
forei^  debt  one  loan  is  guaranteed  br  Great 
Britam,  France  and  Russia,  which  have  latterly 
had  to  pay  the  dividends  on  it.  The  payment 
of  the  interest  on  its  public  debt  has  long  been 
with  Greece  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Every  male 
Greek  on  attaining  the  age  of  21  year)  is  liable 
to  military  service,  his  term  being  two  years 
with  the  colors,  10  with  the  reserve,  eight 
in  the  natioiud  guard  and  10  in  the  national 

Sard  reserve.  The  army  in  1910  num- 
red  about  23,000  on  a  peace  footing,  and  the 
peace  eEtablishment  for  1915  was  about  60^000. 
The  navy  in  1915  had  two  vessels  of  13,000  tons 
each,  one  of  10,118.  three  of  5,000,  one  of  2,600 
tons,  14  destroyers,  six  modem  torpedo  boats, 
two  submarines,  etc.  The  population  contains 
a  considerable  intermixture  of  foreign  stocks, 
among  which  the  Albancse,  or  Amauts,  are 
th«  most  numerous;  but  the  ^eat  majority, 
though  not  without  some  taint  in  their  blood, 
are  of  genuine  Greek  extraction,  and,  both  in 
physical  and  mental  features,  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  their  celebrated  forefathers.  It 
is  true  that  the  degrading  bondage  to  which 
they  were  subjeoted  for  centuries  has  stmk 
them  far  below  their  natural  level,  and  too 
often  substituted  sycophanc^y  and  low  cunning 
for  the  intellectual  superiont^  which,  in  earlier 
aoA  hetter  times,  disphmd  itself  in  immortal 
productions  of  the  chisel  and  the  pen;  hut  that 
the  original  elements  of  greatness  still  exist 
has  been  proved  by  the  noble  stn^gles  which 
they  have  made  for  independency. 

Bducatton.— The  educational  ^stem  of 
Greece,  organized  in  1834  by  Geor^  Gennadius, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  independence, 
is  very  complete.  There  are  three  grades  of 
schools,  the  demotic  or  primary  national 
schools,  the  Hellenic  or  secondary  grammar 
schools,  and  the  gymnasia,  in  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, the  range  and  the  level  of  the  teaching 
are  much  the  same  as  in  a  German  gymnasium 


or  in  the  upper  parts  of  our  public  schooU.  In 
all  three  grades  of  sdiools  education  is  gratui- 
tous, and  in  the  primary  schools  it  is  con^ul- 
sory  on  all  duldren  between  5  and  12.  "Hiere 
is  a  university  at  Athens,  attended  by  nearly 
3,000  students,  maay  of  whom  come  from  dii- 
tricts  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan.  Thus  far, 
however,  education  seems  to  be  actually  dif- 
fused among  the  people  ooW'  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, tfaou^  the  numbers  tnat  nceive  a  uni- 
versity education  are  so  great  that  many  inch 
young  men  find  diemselTtn  withottt  say  proper 
sphere  of  croplonDCnt  and  are  obliged  to  taait 
the  career  of  pcJitidan  and  place-faimter.  Uai^ 
of  these  are  now,  bowever,  taid  to  be  fiitding 
better  ways  of  turning  Aai  education  to  ac- 
count &rou^  the  rapid  devdopment  of  trade 
and  industiv.  The  national  dress  of  die  Greela 
retcaibles  ae  Albanian  costume.  For  the  men 
it  consists  of  a  tifcfat  jadcet,  generally  scarlet  a 
white  linen  Idlt  in  numerous  ioldi,  a  brigni- 
colond  sasb  round  the  waist  and  embroid^ed 
^ters;  for  the  women  it  consbts  of  a  vest  or 
jacket  fitting  close  to  the  shape  and  a  skirt,  on 
the  head  a  kind  of  f»  or  skull-cap. 

Ifiatorr. —  From  the  year  1715  (see  pre- 
ceding artide)  till  1821  the  Greeks  were  subject 
to  the  domination  of  the  Turks.  In  1770,  and 
again  in  17901  they  made  attcmpb  at  insnrrec- 
tion,  which,  however  were  speedily  frustrated 
In  the  eariy  years  of  the  19th  centunr  a  secret 
society  waa  formed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
their  liberation  from  the  galling  yoke,  and  in 


proved  successful.  In  that  year  Ati,  the  pasha 
of  Janina,  revolted  a^inst  the  Sultan  Mabmoud 
II  and  secured  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  by  prom> 
bing  them  Aeir  independence.  The  nsintc  of 
the  Greeks  took  ^ace  on  6  March,  under  Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti,  and  os  1  Ian.  1822  thoy  pub- 
Usbed  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  the 
same  year  Ali  was  assassinated  by  the  Turks, 
but  the  Giveks  ncrertheless  continued  the  strug- 
gle that  they  had  begun  and  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.     Among  the  most   distln- 

Sisfaed  of  their  leaders  were  Uaroos  Bosiaris, 
po  d'lstna,  Constantino  Kviaris,  Kotoco- 
trobi,  Uiaulis,  Havrocordato,  Uavroraichaelis, 
etc  In  1823  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Byron, 
who,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  lUd  all  in 
his  power  to  further  Hietr  cause  by  fais  wealth, 
as  well  as  by  his  active  efforts  on  dieir  behalf. 
Unfortunately  he  died  in  April  of  the  following 
year.  In  1825,  the  Turks  tiaving  called  to  their 
aid  Udiemei-Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  lat- 
ter sent  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  talents 
secured  them  the  success  that  they  had  hitherto 
been  unable  to  attain.  Tripolilza,  the  capital 
of  the  Morea,  was  taken,  as  was  also  Misso- 
longhi,  in  spite  of  the  valor  of  the  Suliote  moun- 
taineers. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Greek 
patriots  received  the  aid  of  the  English  ad- 
miral, Lord  Cochrane,  who  organized  their 
fleet,  and  of  French  officers  who  instructed  their 
army  in  the  system  of  European  tactics.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  Turks  continued  to 
trimnph  everywhere  and  resisted  all  llie  pres- 
sure that  was  put  upon  them  by  other  Euro- 
pean powers  to  make  concessions.  A  treaty 
was  then  concluded  at  London  (6  July  1827) 
between  Britain,  France  and  Russia  for  the 
padfication   of  Greece,  and  yiheu  the  media- 
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tion  of  tfacM  three  powttrs  was  dedutcd  by  die 
Sultan,  tlieir  united  fleets,  ttoder  Admiral  Cod- 
rington,  attackad  and  annihilated  the  Turkish 
fleet  off  Navarino.  20  Oct  1827.  In  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  following  year  (18^)  Count  Capo 
d'Istria  became  president  of  tlie  Etate,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Greece.  At  last,  on  3  Feb.  1S30;  a 
protoccd  of  the  allied  powers  declared  the  in- 
dependence oi  Greece,  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Porte  on  25  April  of  that  year,  llie  new 
maaber  of  the  slates  of  Europe  received  from 
the  allies  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
and  offered  the  crown  to  Leopold,  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  and  when  he  refused  it,  to  Otho. 
a  youilK  prince  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  accepted 
ibe  oner  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Hellenes  at  Nauplia,  on  30  Aug.  1832.  Tfae 
power  of  the  king  was  at  first  almost  absolute 
and  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  more  especially 
the  preponderance  which  he  gave  to  Germans 
in  the  government,  soon  made  him  unpopular. 
At  the  same  time  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition  and  a 
general  uneasiness  prevailed.  In  1843  a  rebel- 
lion took  place,  after  which  a  constitution  was 
drawn  up.  But  Otho  was  after  that  no  more 
popular  than  before,  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
another  rebellion  in  February  1862,  he  saw  him' 
self  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  (24  Octo- 
ber). A  provisional  government  was  then  set 
up  at  Athens  and  the  National  Assembly  after 
declaring  that  the  throne  had  been  forfeited 
by  Otho,  offered  it  in  succession  to  Prince  Al- 
fred, of  England,  and  Prince  William  George, 
of  Denmark.  The  latter  accepted  it  and  30 
March  1863  was  proclaimed  as  King  George 
L  At  the  end  of  that  year  a  constituent  assem- 
bly was  elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
new  constitution,  and  the  result  of  its  labors  was 
the  constitution  which  is  still  in  force.  In  1864 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  small  kingdom  by 
tfae  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had 
hitfaerto  formed  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protection  of  Britain.  From  the  first  Greece 
bad  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending its  frontier  northward,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  large  Greek  population  in  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  In  1878  toe  Congress  of  Berlin 
recommended  that  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  kingdom  be  readjnsted.  Turkey  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  and  negotiations  were 
protracted  until  in  1881  the  Powers  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  Turkey,  by  which  Greece 
received  all  Thessaly  south  of  the  northern 
watershed  of  tfae  Satambria,  together  with 
Larissa  and  Trikkala  and  in  Epirus  the  Arta 
River  was  made  the  boundary,  Arta  being  left 
to  Greece.  The  Greeks  accepted  this  settle- 
ment as  the  best  to  be  obtained  at  the  time,  but 
began  to  agitate  for  the  union  of  Crete,  which 
they  regarded  as  Greek  territory.  In  1896  a 
conflict  broke  out  in  Crete  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  and  Greece  made  an 
attempt  to  annex  the  island  The  Powers  in- 
terfered, compelling  Greece  to  withdraw  and 
decreeing  the  autonomy  of  the  island  A  war 
element  in  Greece  now  embroiled  Greece  in  a 
war  wilt  Turkey,  for  which  the  former  was 
wholly  unprepared,  and  hostilities  began  in 
AprU  1897.  Within  31  days  the  Turks  had  put 
the  whole  Gredc  army  to  flight  and  threatened 
an  invasion  of  central  Greece.  This  move  was 
blocked  bj  Russia,  who  peremptorily  demanded 


an  armistice,  which  waa  concluded  on  18  May. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constanti- 
nople on  4  December,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Greece  was  required  to  pay  an  indemnity  oi 
$18,000,000  to  Tui4cey,  the  payment  to  be  super- 
vised by  a  commission  of  the  mediating  Power% 
which  also  engaged  to  rectify  the  frontier.  In 
1896  Turk^  was  compelled  by  the  Powers  to 
withdraw  her  forces  from  Crete  and  Prince 
George  of  Greece  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  island.  The  disputes  between  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  rendered  hie  administration 
the  reverse  of  tranquil  and  he  resigned  in  190^ 
when  the  Powers  left  the  power  of  appointing 
his  successor  to  King  George  of  Greece, 
M.  Zaimor  waa  appointed  High  Commissioner 
and  Greek  cheers  took  command  of  the  Cretan 
army.  When  the  Young  Turks  overthrew  Al>- 
dul  Hamid  in  1908  the  Cretan  Assembly  de- 
clared the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece,  but 
the  Powers  refused  to  sanction  any  violatioa 
of  the  agreement  of  1898.  When  the  Balkan 
War  broke  out  Cretan  delegates  were  admitted, 
to  the  Greek  Parliament  and  in  1913  Crete  was 
ceded  to  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 
Greece  had  meanwhile  become  embroiled  with 
her  neighbors  to  the  north  in  coimection  with 
Macedonia,  and  there  was  bitter  feeling  between 
Greece  and  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  until  1912. 
Turkey  had  now  become  greatly  weakened 
thtough  civil  strife  and  Greece  joined  in  the 
coalition  against  her  with  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  The  Greek  army  captured  Saio- 
niki  and  overran  southern  Macedonia,  and  her 
navy  captured  several  Turkish  islands  in  tbe 
.£gean,  while  hindering  greatly  the  movement 
of  Turldsh  troops  from  Asia  Minor.  King 
George  was  assassinated  18  March  1913  while 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Salonikt  and  was 
succeeded  by  Crown  Prince  Constantine.  The 
division  of  the  spoils  led  to  a  war  betv.'een  tfae 
allies  I* see  Balkan  War)  and  several  atrocities 
were  laid  to  the  Greek^.  By  the  Bucharest 
Conference  Greece  received  all  of  Thessaly  and 
the  best  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  to- 
gether with  part  of  Epirus.  Crete  also  was 
given  her  and  the  islands  of  the  Mgean  not 
occupied  by  Italy.  Thus  Greece  in  great  part 
realized  her  dream  of  a  Greater  Greece.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  ^eat  conflict  in  Europe  in 
1914  Greece  proclaimed  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality.  For  subsequent  events  involving  the 
position  of  Greece  in  regard  to  the  world  con- 
flict and  leadin?  to  the  abdication  of  King 
Wa«,  Eurc 


l^onstantine  see  Was,  bUROPEAH. 
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GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  Th«.  An  an- 
thology is  a  'collection  of  flowers.*  'The  Greek 
Anthdogy,'  often  referred  to  as  the  Palatine 
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Anthology,  is  a  collection  of  etuirrAms  and 
mgrammatic  poems,  very  few  of  which  exceed 
12  lines,  and  more  than  nine-terKhs  of  which 
are  written  in  the  alternation  of  hexameter  and 
pentameter  known  as  the  elegiac  metre.  They 
Dtimber  about  4.100,  represent  a  period  of  some 
1,700  years,  and  comprise  a  variety  of  subject 
matter  as  wide  as  life  itself.  Their  perfection 
of  form  and  their  eiKeedingly  human  content 
have  made  them  a  favorite  field  for  the  trans- 
lator, the  lover  of  poetry  and  the  critic  of  life. 
Erasmus,  Sir  ThcinaB  More,  Hugo  Grotius, 
Thomas  Gray,  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper,  ChSnier, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Byron  and  Longfellow  are  a  few 
among  those  who  have  found  them  es- 
pecially attractive.  The  Greek  Anthology 
IB  a  growth,  the  result  of  selection,  con- 
tribution and  arrangement  by  a  number  of 
■uccessiTe  bands.  ( 1 )  Meleager,  a  Syrian 
of  the  earljr  1st  century  before  Christ,  made  the 
first  collection  of  importance  in  his  'Wreath,' 
or  'Garlwid.'  Besides  poems  of  his  own 
aombering  about  a  hundred  the  *Garfand> 
contained  epigrams  by  47  other  poets,  33  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  period  of  hlerary  clever- 
ness and  artificiality  (300-146  b.c)  called  Alex- 
andrian from  the  principal  seat  of  learned  and 
literary  endeavor  during  the  time.  It  was 
Udeager's  identification,  in  the  Proem  of  his 
collection,  of  the  verses  of  various  poets  with 
various  flowers  {"lilies*  of  Anyte,  'roses*  of 
Saippho,  etc)  thai  gave  the  name  'Garland'  its 
appropriateness,  and  suggested  the  later  term 
Anthology,  (2)  Philippus  of  Thessatonlca, 
more  than  a  century  aiterward,  made  a  com- 

Silation  of  the  epigrammatic  poets  since 
leleager.  (3)  Strato  of  Sardis  collected  some 
hundreds  of  amatory  epigrams,  including  many 
by  himself.  (4)  Agathias,  a  poet  and  historian 
at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Justinian  <S27- 
565),  collected  seven  books  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished recent  and  contetnporary  epigrams,  among 
which  were  his  own.  The  method  of  classifi- 
cation according  to  subject — humorous,  ama- 
tory, convivial,  etc.  —  adopted  by  bin  perhaps 
for  (he  first  time,  has  usually  been  followed 
since,  (5)  Constantinus  Ccphatas,  probably  of 
Constantinople  about  950,  compiled  a  still  more 
extensive  collection,  based  upon  and  presumably 
incorporating  principal!]^  those  of  Meleager  and 
Agathias,  and  representing  320  poets.  He  bI^>ko 
up  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  according  to  a 
OOtnmentator,  and  "distributed  it  under  different 
heads,  viz.,  the  amatory,  dedicatory,  sepulchral, 
and  Ulustrative  pieces  separately,  as  they  are 
now  arranged  telow  in  this  book."  (6) 
Maximus  Planudes,  monk,  theoloeian,  gram- 
marian and  rhetorician  of  the  early  14th  cen- 
tury, ambassador  from  Constantinople  to 
Venice  in  1327,  included  in  a  new  collection  of 
seven  books  397  epigrams  not  in  Cephalas,  hut 
also  made  many  damaging  alterations  and  omis- 
sions. Having  superseded  and  caused  to  dis- 
appear the  antholopy  of  Cephalas,  for  112  years 
from  its  first  printing  in  Florence  in  1484  the 
collection  of  Planudes  remained  the. only  anthol- 
ogy known.  In  1606,  however,  the  discovery 
by  Saimasiiis  of  the  famous  Palatine  Manu- 
script of  Cechalas  (so  called  from  its  location 
in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Hcidelhere)  re- 
stored the  better  collection,  which,  with  the  397 
additional  epigrams  from  the  Planiidean  col- 
lection, has  formed  the  material  for  all  subse- 
quent   editions.      Extracts    by    Salmasius    and 


oriiers  gave  place  in  1776  to  Bninck's 
'Analecta,'  which  in  1794-1613  were  superseded 
by  Jacobs'  complete  editioin,  incliiding  also  400 
epigrams  found  in  Greek  literature  at  large  but 
not  in  the  Anthology,  and  raising  the  total  to 
about  4,500,  To  these  might  properly  be  a^ded, 
if  it  were  desired  to  malie  a  complete  assem- 
blage of  this  literary  fertn,  some  2,000  actual 
inscriptions  of  varying  artistic  vahie,  makirqc  a 
bod)t  of  eptgrammatical  liteiuture  of  about  6,500 
specimens. 

The  best  opjMirtunit^  for  acquaintance  with 
the  field  of  epigram  is  afforded  by  Mackail, 
'Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology,' 
text,  translimon,  introduotion  and  notes  (Lon- 
don 1906)  ;  translation  alone  (ib.,  1908). 
The  'Loeb  Oassical  Library*  (New  York  1917) 
has  issued  two  of  five  -rolumes  of  the  comjdete 
text  and  translation  by  W.  R,  Paton,  Graham 
R,  Tomson's  Selections  from  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy contains  verse  translations  by  Richard  Gar- 
nett,  Andrew  Lang,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  others 
(London). 

A  number  of  noteworthy  quaKtiea  may  be 
enumerated  as  accounting  for  the  interest  of 
the  Antholt^ry.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  continuity  and  homo- 
geneity in  the  attitude  of  a  race  toward  the 
problem  of  life.  Covering  a  period  whicn  be- 
gins 700  years  before  Christ  and  extends  1,000 
years  into  the  modem  era,  its  4,100  miniature 
poems,  together  with  the  2,400  of  Idndred  char- 
acter found  outside  its  limits,  "draw  for  us  in 
little,'  as  Mackail  says,  'a  picture  of  the  Greek 
ideal  with  all  its  virtues  and  all  its  failings:  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  epitome,  slighdy  sketched 
with  a  facile  hand,  of  the  book  of  (jreek  life.* 
This  may  be  said  with  full  consdousness  of  the 
differences  between  the  Byi^ntlne  Greek  and 
Ac  pagan  Greek  of  the  Golden  Age,  In  the 
second  place,  the  Anthology  is  an  even  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  persistCMce  of  an 
ideal  of  language  and  form.  Throughout  the 
1,700  years  it  exhibits  the  same  classical  purity 
of  diction,  the  same  overwhelming  preference 
for  the  elegiac  vehicle,  and  the  same  epigram- 
matic qualities.  When  Planudes  was  making  his 
collection,  Dante  had  already  written,  and 
Petrarch,  the  Renaissance,  and  New  Europe 
were  at  hand  Even  allowing  that  many  of  the 
later  epigrams  were  the  product  of  tbe  clever 
artificiality  of  men  who,  like  the  Renaissance 
Italian  and  the  modem  Greek;  took  pride  in  the  - 
demonstration  by  this  means  of  their  kinship 
with  a  great  past,  the  Antholi^y  is  still  a  unique 
example  of  vitality  in  literary  form.  Again,  the 
Anthology  represents  not  only  the  persistence, 
but  the  perfection,  of  a  literary  species.  The 
epigram,  originally  an  actual  inscription  as  its 
name  implies,  bad  by  the  time  of  Meleager  long 
been  literary  also.  The  great  majority  of  the 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  merely  literary, 
were  never  inscribed  on  monuments  and  re- 
tained the  right  to  the  name  bv  reason  of  their 
greater  or  lesser  conformity  with  the  Inscrip* 
tional  ideal.  At  their  worst,  diey  are  forced, 
shallow,  artificial  and  insincere,  though  rarely 
lacking  in  the  viriue  of  form.  Taken  as  a 
body,  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  witl.  the  great 
examples  of  Greek  literature.  "If  we  might 
compare  the  stndy  of  Greek  literature  to  a 
journey  in  some  splendid  mountain  region," 
writes  John  Addington  Symonda,  'then  we 
might  say  with  propriety  that  from  the  spark- 
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hng  sununits  where  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
and  Pindar  sit  enthroned  we  turn  in  our  less 
strenuous  moods  to  Kather  the  meadow  flowers, 
oi  Ueleager,  Palladas,  Callimachus.*  At  tbeir 
best,  however,  thty  do  not  suffer  from  prox- 
imity to  the  great.  Tbey  arouse  unbounded 
admiration  as  possessing,  in  the  phrase 
of  Mackaii,  *jusl  that  hi^  note,  that 
imagtnative  touch,  which  grvta  dwm  at 
once  the  gravity  o£  an  inscription  and  the 
qn&lity  of  a  poent*;  and  as  reahzing  the  ideal 
defined  by  the  same  critic  as  follows ;  "In  brief, 
then,  the  epigram  in  its  first  intuition  may  be 
described  as  a  very  short  poem  summing  up  as 
thongh  in  a  memom)  inscription  what  it  is  de- 
aired  to  make  permanently  memorable  in  a 
single  action  or  situation.  It  must  have  the 
compression  and  conciseness  of  a  real  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  proportion  to  dte  smallness  of  its 
bulk  must  be  highly  finished,  evenly  balanced, 
simple  and  lucid.  In  literature  it  holds  some- 
tinng  of  the  same  place  as  is  held  in  art  by  an 
engraved  eem."  Those  who  are  not  sensitive  to 
precise;  clean  cut,  chiselled  langu^c,  neat 
sbTasin^,  compression,  simplicity,  directness, 
narmonious  versification — in  a  word,  tbose  who 
do  not  feel  the  glow  of  admiration  at  the 
beauties  of  oonscious  literaiy  art,  and  even  at 
skilful  literary  ctaftsmansUp  when  it  does  not 
rise  to  heights  of  inspiration  —  will  not  enjoy 
the  Antholoey  as  it  may  be  enjoyed. 

Yet  there  is  a  final  quality  which  brings 
the  ^^tholosy  within  the  range  even  of  readers 
unac<]uainted  with  the  Greek  ton^e  and  not 
especially  sensitive  to  form.  Tins  is  its  hu- 
manity. In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the 
Anthology  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  docu- 
ment rather  than  as  the  work  of  hundreds  of 
hands.  The  epigram,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  Greek  literature,  tends  in  the  reader's 
mind  to  be  inmersonal.  It  is  not  of  the  views 
of  the  poets  Theocritus,  Meleager,  Asclepiades, 
Leonidas,  or  of  the  poetesses  Erinna,  Anyte 
and  Nossis  —  the  most  famed  of  the  contribu- 
tow  to  the  Anthology  —  that  we  think  as  we 
read,  but  of  the  Greek  view;  and  into  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  teeming  details  in  Greek  life 
that  went  into  the  making  of  the  Greek  view  — 
of  the  innumerable  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
sights,  sounds,  thoi^bts  and  emotions  ex- 
perienced in  Greek  existence  as  a  whole  —  we 
can  hardly  enter  So  well  bf  any  other  gate  as 
by  the  Anthology.  In  it  "we  possess,*  as 
^■monds  says,  "an  everlasting  treasury  of 
tweet  thoughts.  .  .  .  The  sli^t  effusions  of  the 
minor  poets  are  even  nearer  to  our  hearts  than 
the  masterpieces  of  the  noblest  Greek  literature. 
They  treat  with  a  touching  limpidity  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  joys  and  fears  and  hopes  and  sor- 
rows that  are  common  to  all  humanity," 

Grant  Shower  man. 


GREEK  ARCHITECTURE.  In  the  com- 
paso  of  a  brief  article  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  our  discussion  of  Greek  architecture  al- 
most entirely  to  that  of  the  classic  or  pre-Chris- 
tian ages.  For  that  of  the  Qirlstian  Greek  Em- 
pire consult  the  title  Byzantine  Ahckitecture. 
We  divide  our  subject  into  three  periods:     I, 


I.  First  or  Soma  Period.— The  monu- 
ments of  this  period  arc  found  chiefiy  in  Crete, 
Mycenx,  Tiryns  and  Troy,  in  Euboea  and  at 
Orchomenos  in  BiBotia,  and  belong  to  the  pre- 
Homeric  and  Homeric  age,  lo  a  culture  which 
was  widely  spread  over  Bie  Aegean  i^ands  and 
shores,  from  2000  B.C.  to  the  Dorian  migration 
■  of  about  1100  Brf:.  The  great  palace  of  Minos 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  beehive-shaped  tombs  in 
Argolis.  especially  the-  "Tholos  of  Atreus"  or 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mvcense,  the  palaces 
and  fortifications  of  Tiryns,  Mycetue  and  Troy, 
and  other  like  remains,  reveal  a  somewhat 
primitive  type  of  architecture,  employing  at 
times  enormous  stones,  but  also  rubble,  wood 
and  crude  brick,  with  occasional  details  of  ala- 
baster, bronze  or  tcrra-cotta  and  even  ^lass. 
No  remains  of  temj^es  have  been  identiBed. 
Columns  were  used  tapering  downward,  as  in 
the  Tholos  Gate  at  llycenr:  roofs  were  of 
wood  or  stone,  and  the  arch  was  unknown. 
This  art,  first  made  known  by  (he  researches 
of  Schliemann,  Dorpfeki  and  Evans,  declined 
and  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the  Dorians 
about  1100  B,c 

IL  Great  or  Pendean  Age.—After  776 
B.C.  an  entirely  new  architecture  appears,  the 
EXoric,  whose  birthplace  and  origins  arc  still 
uncertain.  The  earliest  recorded  temple,  that 
of  Hera  at  Argos,  seems  to  have  been  of  wood; 
the  next  <^est,  ijso  of  Hera,  at  Olympia,  may 
have  been  built  as  early  as  1000  ac,  but  no 
part  of  its  present  remains  can  be  dated  so  far 
back.  At  Selinus  and  at  Coiindi  are  ruins  of 
temples  of  the  7th  century  B.C, ;  they  show 
tuUyr  developed  aH  the  chief  elements  of  the 
Doric  styie  that  persisted  for  600  years :  the 
massive  Doric  column  without  a  base  and  viitb 
a  simple  capital,  the  frieze  with  its  grooved  tri- 
glyphs,  the  simple  cornice  with  its  mutules  and 
guttK,  the.  stepped  base  or  crepidcwna  of  the 
temple,  its  windowless  enclosure,  the  cella,  con- 
taining the  chief  hall  or  naos  for  the  statue  of 
the  sod,  and  often  behind  this  a  chamber,  the 
opisOiodomos ;  around  the  whole  a  colonnade, 
the  peristyle,  and .  above  the  whole  a  low- 
pitched  roof  of  wood,  covered  with  tiles  of 
terra-cotta  or  marble  —  these  elements  re- 
mained unchanged,  though  greatly  refined  in 
proportions  and  execution  as  the  style  pro- 
gressed. This  progress  was  already  great  by 
479  B,c  when  Athens,  become  the  leader  of 
the  Greek  states  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  began  upon  the  Acropolis  the  erec- 
tion of  a  group  of  buildings  —  the  Parthenon, 
Erechrheum,  Propylia  and  temple  of  Wing- 
less Victory^ which  exemplifiecf  the  culmina- 
tion of  Greek  art.  Of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  this  are  a  number  of  temples  at  Se- 
linus, at  PEstum  in  southern  Italy,  and  at 
Agrigentum  and  Segesta  in  Sidly ;  while  be- 
tween 460  and  450;  the  fine  tempks  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  of  Aphiea  on  the  isibnd  of  j£gina, 
and  of  Heracles  (the  so-called  Theseum)  at 
Athens  were  built;  the  last-named  atbitirabiy 
preserved  to  our  day.  . 

Meanwhile  another  style,  the  Ionic,  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  It  emfrioycd  more  slender  columns  and 
lighter  proportions  than  the  Doric;  the  columns 
stood  on  molded  bases  and  bore  capitals  having 
large  spiral  volutes;  the  frieze  was  without  tri- 
glyphs  and  the  cornice  without  mntules.  The 
moldings    w^re    carved    with    e^s-and-dart% 
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beads,  leaves  or  antfiemloiis,  and  carved  orna- 
ment generally  took  (he  place  of  the  painted 
enrichments  of  the  Doric  style.  The  two  styles 
were  tised  side  by  side  in  Athens,  and  while  the 
juporb  Parthenon  (q.v.)  on  the  Acropolis  was 
in  the  Doric  style,  majestic  in  its  severe  beauty, 
beside  it  stood  the  Ionic  Erechtheum  in  chaste  , 
el^iance,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest 
the  tiny  Ionic  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory. 
The  imposing  gateway  -to  the  Acmjtolis,  the 
Propyltea,  presented  Doric  facades  to  the  east 
and  west,  but  was  divided  within  into  three 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns.  The  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Basse  (Fliigalaea),  by  Ictinus 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was  in  like  man- 
ner externally  of  Doric,  internally  of  Ionic  de- 


the  ground,  with  massive  columns  36  feet  hi^, 
built  of  purest  white  marble  and  brilliant  witb 
red,  blue  and  gold  in  its  up^er  parts  (see  Poly- 
chkouy),  it  was  adorned  with  sculpture  of  con- 
summate beauty  by  Phidias  (q.v.)  and  sculp- 
tors under  him,  and  even  in  ruins  to-day  of- 
fers a  model  of  unsurpassed  perfection  of  pro- 
portion and  execution,  while  the  Propylva  and 
the  two  Ionic  temples  near  it  were  inferior,  if 
at  all,  only  to  the  Parthenon  in  beauty.  Th^ 
testify  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Hellenic  spirit 
after  the  Persian  wars. 

III.  The  Alexandrian  Periods-  From  400 
BX.  to  the  Macedonian  dominion  of  Alexander 
(in  330  B.C.)  there  was  a  tntl  in  architectural 
activity.  That  dominion  brought  about  a  re- 
vival characterized  by  splendor  and  elabora- 
tion  in  place  of  the  earlier  reserve  and  refine- 
ment. The  Corinthinian  column  began  to  be 
used,  more  slender  and  richer  in  ornament  than 
the  Ionic,  of  which,  however,  it  was  really  a 
variant  rather  than  a  new  s^le.  Magnificent 
temples  were  erected,  especial^  in  Asia  Minor, 
including  two  of  colossal  size  —  that  of  Apollo 
at  Didyroe  near  Miletus,  and  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus,  measur- 
ing 342  by  163  feet,  one  of  the  *wonders  of  the 
worid,"  with  sculptured  colimms.  The  tomb  of 
Mausdus  at  Halicamassus  (the  Mausoleum) 
was  another  marvelous  edifice;  these  were  all 
three  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Corinthian  ap- 
peared in  smaller  structures,  as  in  the  tholos  or 
well-house  of  jCsculapius  at  Epidaurus,  Doric 
externally,  Corinthian  iniemally;  and  in  the 
tiny  choragic  monument  of  Ly  si  crates  at 
Athens.  From  the  3d  century  B.C.  we  have  the 
Ionic  Propytxa  at  Priene  and  two  Corinthian 
gateways  at  Eleusis;  and  in  the  following  cen- 
tury rtie  great  Ionic  altar  at  Pergamon. 
Shortly  after  this  the  colossal  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Athens  was  bef^n  in  the  Corinthian  order 
by  a  Roman  architect,  Cossutius,  but  was  not 
completed  until  300  years  later  under  Hadrian, 
who  built  also  the  first  arched  gateway  in 
Athens  and  several  colonnades.  In  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Macedonia  a  number  of  temples,  gates 
and  theatres  were  built  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion  in  a  style  rightly  called  Greco-Roman. 

Secular  Bmldings. —  These  were  few;  the 
Greek  theatre  can  hardly  be  called  a  work  of 
airiutecture.     (See  Thkatse).     A  few  coion- 


nades,  dty  gates  and  walls,  the  arsenal  at  the 
Pirxus,  ana  remains  of  houics  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  finally  the  *Tawer  of  the  Winds* 
—  really  a  clepsydra  or  water  dock— at 
Athens,  make  up  the  list,  unless  we  class  as 
secular  the  treasure^iouses  of  the  diflemit 
cities  at  Delphi,  Delos  and  Olympia,  and  a  few 
tombs  at  Xanthus,  M^assa,  Antiphellos,  etc 
At  Athens,  however,  are  a  number  of  modern 
buildings  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  style,  possess- 


Herodes  Atticui  at  Athens  are  Roman  rather 
than  (^ek. 
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Acropolis'  (London  1909) ;  Penrose,  C.  F.,  'An 
Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture'  (London  1888)  ;  Tarbell,  F,  B., 
'History  of  Greek  An'  (New  York  1902). 
Also,  Durm,  J.,  'Aniike  Baukunst'  (Darm- 
stadt 1886);  CJiipier,  C,  "Histoire  critique  des 
ordres  grecs>  (Pans  1876) ;  Perrot,  G.,  and 
Chipiei,  C,  'HiWoire  de  I'art  dans  I'antiquiti' 
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A  D.  F.  Hamuk, 
Profissor  of  Architecture.  Colttmbia  Univer- 
sity. 
GREEK  ART  —  PAINTING  AND 
SCULPTURE.  Painting.—  Modem  students 
of  Grecian  arclueology  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  of  different  epochs  were  as  success- 
ful in  painting  of  stately  and  religious  sub- 
jects and  of  painting  and  drawing  in  a  slighter 
and  more  popular  way  as  they  were  in  sculpture; 
hut  this  18  merely  an  inference,  Aljsolutely 
nothing  remains  to  us  of  Gredc  painting  of 
hi^  class.  We  can  study  the  figures  on  Gredc 
painted  vases  and  notice  their  admirable  dis- 
position and  the  beautiful  designs  made  of 
their  combinations,  and  we  can  note  the  technical 
system  followed,  sometimes  b^  drawing  on  the 
clay  with  a  hard  point,  sometimes  without  that 
help  and  drawn  evidently  with  the  brush  alone 
The  use  of  pigment,  too,  generally  black  but 
sometimes  of  other  colors,  can  be  perfectly 
understood;  but  this  is  all  of  the  simplest 
character,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  at 
all  about  the  wall-paintings  or  pan  el -paintings 
of  the  Greeks.  In  the  houses  of  Pompeii  there 
are  many  wall-paintings  which  seem  to  have 
bad  a  non-Italian  and  probably  Greek  origin, 
and  furthermore  it  is  known  that  Pompeii  was 
a  town  of  Greek  settlement  and  retained  much 
Grecian  influence  even  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Some  portrait  heads  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  painted  on  panel  (that  is,  thin  boards) 
and  these  are  certainly  non- Egyptian ;  they  may 
be  assumed  to  be  Greek,  of  the  Alexandrian 
epoch.  In  these,  however,  there  is  no  back- 
ground, no  added  incident,  which  might  guide 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  Gredi  dengn  in  Graphic 
art.  Finally,  some  paintings  discoveredT  is 
Rome^  though  belonging  to  houses  of  late  dalCi 
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are  mltogedwr  Greek  in  desi{;n;  and  these  may 
well  be  reduced  copies,  or  iimtationa,  of  famous 
ori^nali  300  years  earlier.  None  of  these 
painting  are  of  great  importance.  NoiW  of 
them  give  us  an  exalted  idea  of  the  painting 
which  stood  for  their  origin^  impnlse.  The 
(tatemeiUs  made  by  ancient  writers  wiA  regard 
to  the  paintings  of  their  own  time  and  those 
who  were  then  famous  as  having  belonged  to 
earlier  times,  are  of  very  Httle  use,  because 
we  have  no  standard  with  which  to  compare 
their  critical  remarks,  and  furthermore  because 
no  one  of  the  books  remaining  to  us  from 
antiquity  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man 
greatly  interested  in  fine  art.  For  (his  reason 
the  paintings  on  the  vases  are  worthy  of  the 
most  minute  examination.  The  eartiesl  style  in 
which  the  subjects  represented  are  at  all  elaborate 
are  of  the  undeteitnined  epoch  which  we  call 
the  Mycensan,  Those  vases  are  rich  in  patterns 
of  scrolls,  bands,  zig-zags  and  spots  with,  some- 
what rarely,  animal  forms  introduced  in  bands 
and  (as  in  Crete  and  Cyprus)  as  a  principal 
subject  apd  covering  a  large  part  of  the  body 
of  the  vase.  The  painting  is  generally  i« 
brownish  red  on  a  dull  yellow  ground,  which  is 
the  natural  color  of  die  day.  The  famous 
Warrior  Vase  found  at  Mycenx  and  now  in 
the  Central  Museum  at  Athens  and  which  we 
must  suppose  to  date  from  lOOO  B.C.,  has  much 
of  that  grotesque  indifference  to  form  and 
perfect  satisfaction  with  an  indication  of  mean- 
mg  which  we  associate  with  barbaric  art  in  alt 
ages :  the  human  form  is  drawn  without  any 
comeliness  or  grace  and  without  any  success  in 
getting  control  of  gesture;  but  the  purpose  is 
dear,  viz.,  the  dtEplaying  of  a  procession  of 


ward  associated  with  certain  Asiatic  influences, 
and  carrying  spears  in  the  right  hand,  which 
spears  t»ve  sometimes  two  heads  or  what  seem 
to  be  heads. 

The  paintit^s  on  pottery  which  are  of  the 
most  interest  are  those  of  the  period  begriming 
about  600  B.C  and  ending  about  150  b.c  The 
earlier  pieces  are,  of  course,  difhcult  to  date 
even  approximately.  They  reureaent  warrion 
eng^lged  in  battle,  the  scene  tormii^  a  broad 
band  running  around  the  vase;  lions,  bulls  and 
stags  arranged  again  in  horiEonlal  bands; 
figures  draped  in  long  garments,  men  as  well 
as  wanien  carrying  stringed  instruments, 
weapons,  baskets  and  the  like;  ocasionally  a 
scene  which  can  be  identified,  as  where  Hercules 
brinp  the  Erymanthian  b<rar  to  show  to  his 
brother,' King  Eurystheus,  or  where  Pelens  is 
about  to  carry  off  Thetis  from  among  her  at- 
tendant nymphs ;  or  they  represent  a  feast,  with 
men  reclining  on  couches  and  others  acting  aa 
attendarrts  bringing  pitchers  and  vases  to  fill 
the  cup  held  by  the  reclining  guest.  The  beauti- 
ful black  glaze  of  the  vases  is  used  sometimes 
as  the  pigment  for  the  figures  and  sometin^es  to 
wotic  the  background  around  the  figures.  These 
two  styles  are  known  as  the  black-on-red  or 
hiadt  figure  style,  the  other  as  (he  red-on-black 
or  red  figure  st^e,  and  this  latter  s^le  i» 
known  as  the  later  of  the  two.  There  is  still 
another  form  which  is  generally  the  latest  of 
all.  In  this  the  black  glaze  is  worked  over  the 
whole  vase  except  for  a  panel  or  medallion  or 
even  a  band  around  the  vase,  which  is  left  in 


the  red  color  of  the  pottery,  and  upon  this 
the  figures  are  painted  in  black.  From  the  5th 
century  on  the  drawing  is  extremely  vigorous 
and  significant.  It  is  grotesque  sometimes,  as 
where  the  musdes  are  given  excessive  promi- 
nence or  where  the  altitude  is  exaggerated  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  tell  the  story;  but  every- 
where the  drawing  of  the  outline  and  the  filling 
in  with  color  shows  singular  mastery. 

In  a  few  cases  the  drawing  itself  is  fafllttess; 
btit  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  even 
of  a  good  time,  it  is  rather  the  evidently  slight 
and  swift  work  of  a  man  familiar  with  nature 
and  with  the  best  traditions  of  art  but  not  using 
his  whole  strength  in  the  slight  painting  of  the 
earthenware.  The  use  of  pigments  other  than 
the  black  ^aze  is  not  very  frequent;  but  a  red 
somewhat  brighter  than  the  color  of  the  clay  is 
used,  also  a  land  of  violet,  more  rarely  a  green, 
and  in  some  cases  gilding  is  applied —  especially 
in  late  and  very  elaborate  work.  A  small  class 
of  vases,  identified  with  the  city  of  Athens,  has 
the  body  covered  with  a  solid  coat  of  white, 
upon  which  fibres  are  painted  in  various  brielit 
colors;  but  this  work  is  perishable. 

In  dose  connection  with  the  drawing  and 
painting  applied  to  pottery  is  the  engraved  work 
on  the  badcs  of  bronze  mirrors,  on  pieces  of 
armor,  and  on  dsts  (^cista).  Even  as  in  modern 
times  some  of  the  most  elaborate  ajid  precious 
drawing  is  that  of  the  engraver  workiiig  on 
copper-plate  (though  he  proposes  to  take  prints 
on  paper  from  his  engraving),  so  the  Grecian 
draughtsman  put  some  of  his  finest  work  oa 
those  engravings  meant  for  pure  decoratiopu 
As  we  have  no  tree  drawing  on  paper  or  plaster 
or  wood — nothing  that  shows  how  the  Greek 
riih  a  free  hand — we  can  only  reaso^i 


with  the  sharp  point,  and  infer  the  vigor  and 
daring  of  the  more  tmfettered  design. 

Scu^turfl.—  Sculpture  in  its  difierent  forms 
is,  after  all,  that  which  Greece  has  left  us 
which  is  most  important.  We  have  the  marble 
r^cf  s  carved  upon  temples,  tombs  and  the  witlls 
of  sacred  -cndosures,  and  also  a  great  number- 
of  slabs  which,  when  more  than  two  or  tfareo 
feet  in  either  dimensioit  are  generally  lomb" 
stones,  but  which,  when  small,  are  freqtKntly 
mere  records  carved  iqion  a  boundary  alotM 
or  a  memorial,  or  else  a  votive  stab  dedicated 
at  the  shrine  of  some  divinity.  In  al)  of  these 
the  propriety  and  the  freedom  of  design  are 
wonderful  and,  in  rchef  sctdpture  at  least,  the 
Greeks  have  set  an  example  which  has  never 
been  equalled  since,  neither  in  the  actual  beauty 
of  the  form  nor  in  the  intelhgence  -Aown  in 
the  composition.  The  most  wonderful  of  the 
low  reliefs  are  those  of  the  famoiu  friezo 
which  forms  the  crowning  member  of  the  wall 
of  the  Parthenon  within  the  serem  of  columns, 
the  wall  of  the  naos  or  cdla.  The  wdl  known 
fact  that  this  whole  compositjon  was  painted  in 
bright  colors  changes  at  once  our  ideas  as  to 
its  decorative  effect  as  a  part  of  the  building; 
but  modem  students  can  form  no  correct  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  elaborate  sculptures  painted 
in  an  artistical  fashion  because  they  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind.  One  special,  reason 
why  the  reliefs  arc  peculiariy  important  to 
modem  students  is  Aeir  undoubted  origlnahty. 
The  sculptures  found  at  Pbigalia,  at  Halicar- 
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nassus,  at  Xanthos,  and  aX  Gjolhaschi  in  Asia 
Minor  are  the  undoubled  work  of  the  4lh  and 
Slh  centuries,  and  moreover  they  were  designed 
for  the  places  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Thig 
is  not  so  with  statues  and  busts,  for  of  all  the 
great  world  of  Grecian  statua.ry  only  three  or 
four  undoubted  originals  of  the  first  rank  re- 
main. The  Hermes  of  Prajciteles  was  found  as 
Pausanius  saw  it  in  the  2d  century  a.d.  ;  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Paionios  also ;  and  these 
two  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  OlymjuA 
in  Greece.  Statues  of  somewhat  less  import- 
ance have  been  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  archipelago  and  in  specially  protected 
undergrouna  chambers  in  the  mainland  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  number  of  splendid  bronzes  were 
found  in  a  single  great  country  house  at  Hercu- 
laneum  near  Naples ;  but  as  a  general  thine;  it 
has  to  be  settled  by  internal  evidence  whemer 
the  piece  discovered  is  of  unmingled  Greek 
diaracter  or  of  a  less  simple  and  perfect  later 
style.  The  statues  of  the  pediments,  however, 
those  which  once  stood  at  either  end  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 


Nereid  Itfonument  at  Xanthos.  are  almost  » 
certainly  of  their  apparent  epoch  as  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  same  buildings.  In  this  way  we 
have  a  score  of  fairly  complete  marble  statues, 
two  or  three  bronze  statues  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  a  dozen  less  important  ones,  a  score  of  life- 
size  busts,  and  many  smaller  bronzes,  all  of 
which  arc  assuredly  of  the  best  time  of  Greek 
art.  Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  greatly 
helped  by  the  study  of  engraved  gems  and 
coins.  The  gems  were  used  lor  seals,  or  set 
in  finger  rings  worn  hung  by  a  siring,  and 
the  materials  used  were,  ol  course,  very  hard 
Stones,  such  as  chalcedony  and  sardonyx ; 
though  glass  was  used  also,  and  some  seals  are 
engraved  in  gold.  The  figure  engraved  in  intag- 
lio can  be  seen  as  if  in  relief  when  the  stone  is 
transparent  and  is  looked  at  from  the  back.  But 
commonly  the  student  takes  a  cast  in  plaster  or 
wax  and  studies  that  relief  together  with  the 
original  hollow  sculpture  of  the  gem.  The  num- 
ber of  these  gems  in  our  public  and  private 
o^lectionsisvery  great,  eventf  we  consider  only 
those  of  undoubted  Grecian  origin.  The  coins 
are,  in  art,  of  the  same  character  as  the  gems, 
because  they  are  struck  itora  a  die,  which  die 
has  been  engraved  in  the  same  war  in  which  the 
intaglio  in  hard  straie  is  engraved ;  that  is,  the 
artist  in  either  case  keeps  in  mind  the  futare  r«- 
hef  and  carves  his  hollow  or  sunken  design 
radier  with  a  view  to  its  utility  as  a  die  than  as 
to  its  own  appearance.  Greek  minS  are  the  sub- 
ject of  much  and  careful  study  among  modem 
sUdents.  (jreek  sculpture  includes  also  the 
earthenware  fi^rines  which  have  been  fonnd  in 
great  number  m  the  nesghboihood  of  Smyrna, 
in  Sicily  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tanagra  in  Greece. 

The  years  since  18S0  have  been  rich  tn 
IkkJcs  on  the  subject  of  Grecian  arch«alogv, 
which  archaeology  is,  in  great  measure,  the  stu<j^ 
of  the  existing  works  of  art ;  books  on  Grecian 
vase-painting,  gems  and  coins  are  to  be  counted 
by  scores  and  hundreds.  The.  latest  are  gen- 
erally the  beat  to  begin  with.  The  student  will 
find  in  them  the  best  means  of  judging  what 
earlier  books  be  jnayoeed;  and  at  the  same  time 


he  will  find  the  latest  disco'veries  and  the'  most 
mature  os>>nions  of  archw^ogists.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  periodicals,  of  which  there 
are  many  and  very  valuable,  for  indeed  macb  of 
the  comparative  study  of  this  sohject  has  be«n 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  German,  French 
and  Eni^ish  periodicals,  often  issued  by  learned 
societies. 
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griechischen  Kiinstler'  (Stuttgart  1889) ;  Col- 
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GRBEK  CULTURE.  This  term  pra|>erir 
embraces  all  the  activities  of  the  Hellemc  rac* 
throughout  all  ages,  with  the  influence  of  the 
(Greeks  upon  other  peonies  and  civiltaationB. 
A  rapid  survey  can  include  only  what  is  trpiad 
of  the  best  periods,  and  a  few  asiwcta  of  Greek 
tradition  and  influence. 

Fifty  yeacs  ago,  Greek  dvilixation  seemed  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon,  conditioned,  indeed, 
by  the  geography  and  climate  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  yet  not  derivative  in  the  usual 
sense,  since  the  early  culture  of  ^^pt  and  Asia 
Minor  would  not  account  for  it,  while  to 
Thrace  the  Greek  owed  little  more  than  an 
earnest  desire  to  escape  from  Thradan  bar- 
barism. Of  late,  however,-  we  have  become 
avrare  of  a  vast  pre-existent  j^ean  cultur^ 
having  centres  not  only  at  Argos,  Mycenie  and 
Orchoroenos,  and  in  the  Troad  and  Crete,  hut 
extending  Irom  the  Archipdago  to  Syria  and 
other  distant  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Archcolc^  has  pushed  back  the  origins  of 
Hellenic  culture  sut  thousand  years  or  more; 
and  if  it  does  not  explain  the  Greek  gemus 
and  Greek  art  (since  m  art  and  genius  there 
is  always  something  that  defies  analysis),  ^et, 
by  affording  glimpses  of  age-long  preparaUon, 
it  satisfies  the  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  the 
notion  of  simple  origins  and  a  process  of  evolu- 
linn.  Even  so,  in  contemplating  the  efforts  of 
the  Gred(  genius,  we  should  doubtless  suspect 
the  bias  of  ourdayi  and  be  ready  to  credit  inoro 
racier  than  less  to  the  originating  power  of 
great  individuals,  and  to  the  mutual  inspira- 
tion of  gifted  men,  in  gronps,  as  compared 
with  the  vague  effect  upon  thexa  of  the  masses. 

Explain  the  origins  <^  we  may,  two  periods 
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stand  out  ^e-emiseiit  in  Htllemc  civilisation ; 


Lilly  tt-K- ,  4UU  uic  M^c  assutuii^u  WlUl 
of  Pericles,  an  interval  of  100  years  ■ 
giiiniog  about  440  x-C. 

Tbe  Homeric  iliad  and  Odyssey  represent 
ihe  flower  of  early  Hellenic  culture.  They 
were  not,  as  Lord  Macaulay  thought,  the  out- 
come of  hercuc  barbarism;  certainly  they  evince 
no  unsophisticated  art.  Rather  they  seem  to 
haye  appeared  near  the  end  of  a  high  stage  of 
civilization,  possibly  as  it  began  to  decline ; 
though  they  idealize  the  liie  of 


e  of  a  gifted  poet  who  may  have 

cotnposed  both  epics.  True,  [here  is  in  the 
Odyssey  a  difference  in  tone  which  led 
Lonainus  (or  whoever  wrote  the  treatise  *0n 
the  bublime')  to  ascribe  this  poem  to  the  old 
age  of  the  author;  and  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  not  only  that  the  Iliad  is  an  earlier 
production,  but  that  more  than  one  hand  ma^ 
have  been  concerned  in  giving  it  the  form  it 
now  possesses.  But  in  any  case,  the  Iliad,  and 
still  more  the  Odyssey,  betray  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  metrical  coroposiUon,  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  history,  geography,  tradition  and  rayth, 
extraordinary  insist  into  the  ways  and  motives 
of  men,  and  an  ability  to  unite  all  these  poetical 
resources  into  a  single  plot  for  the  attainment 
of  a  desired  artistic  end.  In  structure  the 
Odyssey  is  more  perfect  than  most  of  the 
dxamas  of  Shakespeare  and  the  works  of  vir- 
tually all  modem  novelists.  Such  an  art  no 
doubt  is  unthinkable  in  a  poet  workinf;  in  isola* 
tion,  without  predecessors  to  learn  from  and 
contemporaries  to  inspire  and  appreciate  him. 
Accordingly,  we  must  imagine  a  school  of 
^Egean  bards  who  gave  rise  to  at  least  one 
superlative  genius ;  Homerus,  "he  who  fits  to- 
gether'—a  maker  or  fitter,  not  merely  of 
verses,  but  of  characters  and  incidents  into  one 
orderly  plan  with  a  beginnii^,  middle  and  end. 
The  final  measure  of  Homeric  civilization  is  the 
poetic  art  to  be  seen  in  the  two  epics,  from 
which,  centuries  after,  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  poetry  was  largely  deduced.  But  we  have 
evidence  that  the  Homeric  age  possessed  also 
a  noble  architecture,  knew  the  art  of  writing, 
was  skilled  in  weavine  tapestry,  was  expert  in 
metal  work  and  woodwork,  understood  land- 
scape gardening  and  road-making  as  well  as 
sculpture,  and  had  devdoped  a  seemingly  naive, 
but  very  subtle  eloquence.  To  judge  from  its 
two  great  epics,  the  age  was  benevolent  toward 
religious  tradition;  not  atheistical,  but  employ- 
ing the  tales  of  the  gods  in  no  very  edifying  way. 
The  Olympians  are  brought  down  not  quite  to 
the  level  of  the  heroes,  while  the  heroes  are 
elevated  until,  in  conduct  if  not  in  power,  they 
move  on  a  plane  not  much  lower  than  the  gods 
as  agents  in  the  story.  More  important  than  all 
else,  then,  the  Homeric  age  transmitted  to  that 
of  Pericles  ideals  of  human  conduct  ^bravery 
and  endurance  in  time  of  war,  good  counsel  and 
fidelity  in  time  of  peace;  at  all  times  courage 
lor  individual  achievement,  coupled  with  rev- 
erence and  an  instinctive  feeling  that  com- 
munal interests  are  supreme. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is  Justly  regarded  as 
attaining  the  high-water  mark  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. At  this  time  Athens  became  the  chief  city 
of    Greece   and    the   centre   of    "    "■ 
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civilixatioti.  Hire  the  varioos  exceUenccs  of 
the  several  Hellenic  slocks,  Doric,  .^Jjlic  and 
Ionic,  were  tempered  and  united  in  one  superior 
blend  of  character.  Here  the  streams  of  dialect 
mer^d  into  one  clear,  vigorous  and  beautiful 
medium  of  expression,  the  Attic  Here  the 
early  systems  of  philosophy  which  had  arisen  in 
distant  Asia  Minor  or  near-by  Megara  wen 
sifted  and  incorporated  in  the  native  systems  oi 
Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Here  was  de- 
veloped tragedy;  hither  came  comedy  from 
Syracuse.  Here  the  Hraneric  poems  were 
learned  by  heart  as  the  one  basic  element  ol 
education;  and  tragedies  founded  upon  stories 
from  the  great  epic  tradition  became  familiar 
to  a  populace,  large  numbers  of  whom  in  course 
of  time  to(^  part  in  the  choruses.  In  this 
period,  Athenian  life  was  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  a  regulated  imagination  in  every 
sphere  of  activity,  and  by  a  complete  inter- 
penetration  of  theory  and  practice.  Imagina- 
tion, hand  in  hand  with  reason,  appeared  in  tha 
ordering  of  the  state,  in  the  development  of 
comjnerce  and  colonization,  in  the  public  festi- 
vals and  religion,  in  the  consummatlcm  of  every 
fine  and  every  useful  arL  In  fact,  the  dis- 
linction  between  fine  and  useful  art  was  not 
observed,  so  that  even  the  commonest  utensils 
became  objects  oC  beauty,  to  be  wondered  at  1^ 
subsequent  ages.  For  the  simultaneous  flourish- 
ing of  sculpture,  painliug,  architecture,  music 
and  poetry,  no  other  age  can  be  compared  with 
this^  unless,  perhaps,  the  13ih  century  of  our 
era.  But  in  Greece  the  arts  subsisted  in  closer 
combination  with  each  other,  with  the  functions 
of  the  state,  with  religion  and  with  life.  Wit- 
ness the  Attic  tragedy  and  oomedly,  which  arose 
in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  were  associated 
with  the  chief  religious  festivals  and  proces- 
sions; were  exhibited  in  a  theatre  which  was 
virtually  a  temple  of  the  god,  a  masterpiece  ot 
architecture  in  marble,  capable  of  holding  a 
targe  share  of  tbe  free  populace  at  once;  were 
supported  by  a  slate  that  supplied  every  cittiea 
with  tbe  price  of  admission;  were  produced  by 
poets  who  took  part  in  ihe  acting  as  well  as  in 
traininj^  the  actors,  and  who  were  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  democracy  —  as  Scwhodes  was  »p- 
pointed  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  led  tbe 
expedition  against  the  revolt  in  Samos ;  were 
attended  by  strangers  from  every  part  of 
Greece  —  servitig  to  unify  the  HeUenic  con- 
sciousness; ana  in  fact  combined  in  one  our 
modem  drama,  opera,  dancing  and  lyrical 
poetry,  with  the  embellishments  of  the  best 
landscape  painting  and  artistic  costume. 

But  Greek  civilization  was  somethtne  more 
than  what  the  Greeks  actually  accompliuied,  in 
art,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  statesmanship.  The 
creator  is  greater  than  his  works.  More  im- 
portant than  what  they  wrought  were  the 
agents,  the  men  themselves,  wift  their  ability 
to  produce  both  these  and  other  works  —  with 
their  unlimited  capacity  for  contemplation  and 
construction  —  for  the  highest  kind  of  action, 
the  orderly  life  of  the  spirit.  Greek  dviliza- 
tion  means  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  sculp- 
tors, rather  than  the  small  part  of  their  worit 
now  remaining.  It  means  Ictinus,  the  arch- 
itect; Socrates,  Anaxagoras  and  Plato,  the 
phUosophers ;  Pindar,  the  lyric  poet ;  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  'tile  historians;  Demos- 
jienes,  the  orator :  Aristc^anes,  tue  comic 
poet;  i^Sschylus,  Sc^odes  and  Euripides,  tbe 
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;  of  tragedy;,  and  Pericles,  die  states- 
man, the  anist  and  ptuloeopher  in  govern- 
ment. There  were  also  strange,  indecent  men, 
like  Diogenes;  and  bad  or  irresponsible  men, 
like  Alcibiades  and  Cleon.  Yet  on  the  whale 
die  Athenians  maintained  a  norm  of  good  and 
beautiful  cwiduct,  observing  measure  in  all 
things,  even  while  devoting  themselves  each  to 
bis  chosen  way  of  life  and  communal  service; 
for  the  life  of  the  individual  was  subordinated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  found  complete 
realization  therein  —  the  state  did  not,  as  in 
modem  times,  mainly  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual. 

From  this  wonderful  group  and  succession  of 
gifted  and  cultivated  men,  whose  activities 
really  constituted  the  essence  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  customary,  following  the  example  of 
Thueydides  and  Plutarch,  to  single  out  Pericles, 
leader  and  conserver  of  the  Athenian  polity,  as 
the  representative  citizen  and  the  type  of 
Hellenic  culture.  Grave  and  reserved,  fearless 
and  eloquent,  combining  judgment  with 
imagination,  intelligence  with  sentiment,  fore- 
thought with  i>assion,  of  commanding  presence, 
endowed,  as  it  seemed  to  his  fellows,  with 
every  physical  excellence  and  power  of  mind  and 
possessed  of  the  good  breeding  which  is  the 
crown  of  virtue,  he  might  well  have  sat  for  the 
character-sketch  of  the  "Highminded  Man" 
that  is  drawn  by  Aristotle  in  the  'Nico- 
machean  Ethics.'  But  for  our  purposes  of 
illustration  the  magnanimous  Sophocles  may 
serve  even  better.  For,  first,  he  is  a  poet,  or 
'maker,*  far  exceilence;  and  examples  of  his 
work  are  Still  intact  —  while  the  Penclean  state 
came  to  a  sudden  termination.  And  secondly. 
It  is  easier  to  compare  him  with  other  typical 
Greeks,  since  he  occupies  the  place  of  a  golden 
mean  betwixt  the  religious  .Eschylus,  who  "did 
right"  as  a  dramatist  "without  knowing  why," 
and  the  rationalist  and  realist  Euripides,  who 
drew  men  'as  they  are* ;  whereas  Sophocles, 
as  he  himself  was  aware,  proceeded  aright  from 
correct  principles  of  art  as  well  as  correct 
lentiments,  and,  observing  men  and  human  life 
even  more  truly  than  did  Euripides,  neverthe- 
less properly  idealized  his  diaracters  for  the 
ends  of  tragic  representation.  As  in  his  own 
'i  elaborating  his  dramas  and 


regulation  of  impulse  leads  to  success  and  hap- 
piness. Nor  did  his  fellow- Athenians  blunder 
m  their  t^iimate  of  him,  for  in  the  dramatic 
contests  he  secured  first  prize  no  fewer  than  20 
times.  Moreover,  in  the  comedy  of  the  'Frogs,' 
Aristophanes,  with  his  keen  eye  for  dispropor-' 
lion,  ridicules  jCschylus  somewhat,  and  Eurip- 
ides yet  more,  for  departing  on  this  side  or  that 
from  the  golden  mean,  while  he  significantly  re- 
frains from  attempting  to  distort  the  wont  of 
Sophocles. 

As  a  typical  Greek,  Sophocles  Is  religious; 
not,  like  the  Athenians  in  their  later  decadence, 
'too  religious."  as  Saint  Paul  described  them. 
He  is  also  many-sided,  with  a  number  of 
diverse  faculties  ready  for  the  accomplishment 
of  both  his  immediate  and  his  final  aim.  But 
the  unity  and  compactness  of  stnicture  in  his 
•CEdipus  Rex'  or  his  'Antigone'  reflect  the 
imier  unity  of  spirit  in  the  author.  Sophocles 
.  knows  when  to  amplify  and  when  to  inhibi*;  he 
is  equally  sensitive  to  broad  perspective  and  to 


the  value  of  each  detail.  His  vinon  is  steady 
and  comprehensive,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
ei^Mh  Psalm,  in  the  Bible,  with  his  chorus  on 
man.  in  the  'Antigone,*  will  disclose.  He  has 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  relation  between 
external  nature,  mankind  and  die  Divine.  In  the 
delineation  of  chanioter  he  has  never  been  sur- 
^ssed.  yet  his  plays  do  not,  like  those  of 
Shakespeare,  fail  to  take  direct  cognizxnce  of 
the  action  of  a  higher  Divine  power  (not 
merely  of  an  impersonal  moral  law)  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

But  the  typical  Greek  has  Us  limitations. 
Although  Homer  and  Sophocles  have  a  sense 
of  the  Divine  in  relation  to  human  life,  they 
are  both  polytheistic.  Though  in  both  we  find 
ideal '  relations  between  men  and  women 
represented  or  suggested,  and  though  Athens 
and  the  Parthenon  by  their  very  names  imply 
a  lofty  conception  of  womanhood,  Greek  so- 
ciety was  disfigured  by  an  attitude  to  homo- 
sexual impulse  that  often  resulted  in  words  and 
actions  at  once  base  and  grotesque;  nor  should 
one  forget  that  the  leisure  of  cultivated  men 
was  made  possible  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  And 
though  bodi  of  these  poets  attribute  human 
failure  to  human  blindness  of  heart  rather  than 
to  fate  or  divine  prejudice,  the  Greeks  did  not 
in  the  main  identify  divine  providence  with 
divine  good  will,  .^schylus,  it  is  true,  may  al- 
most be  termed  monotheistic;  and  Plato  has 
been  called  by  the  Jews  themselves  the  Greek 
Moses,  as  by  English  scholars  he  has  on  oc- 
casion been  Styled  a  Puritan.  But  JEschyhiS 
said  that  his  plays  were  only  morsels  from  the 
Homeric  banquet,  while  Plato,  in  spile  of  ihe 
criticism  passed  on  the  ancient  epic  poems  in 
the  'Republic,'  is  heavily  indebted  to  them, 
and,  closely  as  he  approacnes  Hebraism  or  the 
modern  spirit  in  his  deepest  reflections,  he  still 
remains  a  pagan.  It  was  left  for  the  Hebrew! 
and  Christianity  definitely  to  assert  a  pure 
monotheism  for  transmission  to  modern  times; 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God; 
and  thus  to  establish  upon  a  firm  foundation  the 
principles  governing  the  relations  between  men 

Again,  the  joyous  Greek  was  not  the  joyful 
Christian ;  nor  was  death  to  him  the  beginning 
of  life.  And  again,  the  mediival  doctrine  of 
'die  gentle  heart,"  from  which  our  modem 
conceptions  of  lady  and  gentleman  are  mainlv 
derived,  was  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  While 
these  conceptions  owe  much  to  classical  anti- 
quilj;,  to  the  Homeric  and  tragic  heroes  and 
heroines,  to  the  "Highminded  Man"  of 
Aristotle,  to  the  Virgitian  .Eneas  (who  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks)  ;  they  owe  more  to 
the  Provencal  and  Italian,  and  to  the  Germanic 
and  Celtic,  attitude  to  woman;  at  the  core  they 

The  Greek  culture  of  the  most  vital  period 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  intervening 
civilizations.  From  Greece  it  passed  to  Alex- 
andria, and  from  Alexandria  to  Rome.  Grseco- 
Roman  culture  was  succeeded  and  preserved  by 
that  of  Byzantium,  and  then,  during  the  decay 
of  learning  in  southern  Europe,  was  preserved 
in  Ireland  and  England  and  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  whence  it  returned  to  the  Continent  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages.  It  has  on  three  oc- 
casions reasserted  itself  with  special  force:  at 
Rome  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian;  in  the  13th 
century  in  Europe;  and  again  in  Europe  be* 
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eitming  with  the  Italian  Renaissance,  this  last, 
DowcTcr,  being  mainly  Latin  in  character  and 
but  secondarily  Cieek.  Stilt,  if  we  regard  the 
Renaiisance  as  extending  to  our  own  day,  we 
find  a  better  and  better  undervtanding  and  as- 
similatton  of  ■  Hellenism,  until  in  poets  like 
Shelley  and  Goethe  we  discover  an  appronma* 
tion  to  the  Greek  sjnrit  almost  as  dose  as  that 
achieved  by  the  Roman  Qcero,  Virgil  and 
Horace,  All  five  are  so  to  speak,  not  Greeks 
proper  of  the  ttinmiMant  age,  but,  like  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  late  and  provincial  imitators  — 
who  nevertheless  have  in  them  something  of  the 
original  Hellenic  cemns. 

What  has  Greek  culture  done  for  the  world? 
Shelley  in  his  enthusiastic  way  exclaims:  *We 
arc  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our 
religion,  our  arts,  have  their  root  in  Greece. 
But  for  Greece,  Rome  — the  instructor,  the 
conqueror,  or  the  meirop^is  of  our  ancestors  — 
woidd  have  spread  no  ilhimination  with  her 
arms,  and  we  might  still  have  been  savages  and 
idolaters;  or,  what  Is  worse,  misht  have  arrived 
at  such  a  stagnant  and  miserahle  state  of  in- 
stitutions BS  China  and  Japan  [in  1822]  pos- 
sess.* If  pressed,  Shellev  would  have  to  admit 
Aat  European  law  was  tne  invention  of  Rome; 
and  that,  so  far  as  concerns  relinon,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Greeks  under  the  Roman  Empire 
was  that  of  formulating  and  transmitting,  not 
of  producing  it  The  Christian  liturgy  may 
have  ori^nated  among  Christian  Greeks ; 
ecclesiastioil  music  is  essentially  Greek;  the 
most  or^nal  literary  e^rts  of  the  early 
Christian  era,  the  hymns,  were  composed,  some 
in  Greek,  and  some  in  Latin;  and  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  the  commercial 
Greek  (adapted)  that  had  spread  during  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  and  was  the  general 
means  of  communication  for  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. For  all  that,  the  customary  attri- 
bution of  intellectual  culture  to  the  Greeks 
and  religious  culture  to  the  Hebrews,  is  in  die 
main  justified  —  if  we  remember  (hat  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  raocs  is  one  of  degree 
and  enphasis  rather  than  kind,  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  unreHgious,  nor  the  Hebrews  unin- 
tellectnal.  Strictly  considered,  the  gifts  of  the 
two  races  to  civilication  cannot  be  regarded 
apart  Thus,  as  Renan  points  out.  the  Hebrews 
discovered  various  literary  t^es  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  And  yet  we  are  sate  in  deeming  the 
main  literary  types,  and,  as  Shelley  says,  the 
arts  in  geaeral,  a  bequest  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
world.  It  was  they  who  provided  the  models 
which  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  man- 
kind; for  the  epic  and  mock-epic,  the  poems 
of  Homer;  for  tragedy,  ^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles; for  romantic  tragedy  and  tragi-comedy, 
Euripides '  for  political  comedy,  Aristophanes: 
for  the  clia racier-sketch,  the  rhetoricians  ana 
Theophrastus ;  for  domestic  come^,  Menan- 
der;  for  history,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides; 
for  the  dialogue,  Plato ;  for  the  oration, 
Demosthenes;    for  lyrical   poetry,   Pindar;   for 

Kstoral,  Theocritus.  The  satire,  so  far  as  we 
ow,  was  another  invention  of  Rome.  But 
what  is  often  thought  to  be  the  peculiar  type 
of  modem  literature,  the  prose  novel,  never- 
theless has  its  prototypes  in  the  last  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  genius,  ^e  romances  of 
Heiiodorus,^  Achilles  Tatius  and  Longus. 
Even  our  scientific  moiu^raphs,  and  the  various 
types  of  literary  eritician^  m  verse  as  well  as 


prose,  go  bade  to  Aitstotle  and  his  stKcessors 
at  Alexandria.  In  the  main,  Greek  art  has 
given  us  a  conception  of  orderly  structure, 
when  we  have  been  willing  to  accept  it,  pervad- 
ing' all  human  activity  and  achievement.  The 
Greek,  in  his  city-state  built  upon  a  hill,  de* 
veloped  a  sense  for  architecture  which  re- 
appears in  every  other  art  and  in  all  domains  of 
life.  The  words  and  sentences  of  his  oration 
or  his  draina  are  arranged  tike  the  stones  in 
each  section  of  his  citadel  and  hill-crowning 
temple,  and  the  several  parts  are  fitted  together 
in  order  due,  like  die  face  and  diviraons  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  nomadic  Hebrew  originally 
dwelt  in  tents  under  die  stars  of  the  desert. 
His  architectonic  sense  is  relatively  weak. 
But  his  Psalms  have  expressed  the  grief  and 
exultation  of  mankind;  it  is  he  who  gave  the 
final  meaning  to  the  Greek  Logos,  the  Word 
incarnate  and  undying;  and  the  Greek  words 
Christ  and  Christian  take  us  back  not  only  to 
Rome  and  Greece,  but,  through  Rome  and 
Greece,  to.  Palestine,  In  any  case  they  lead 
us  to  the  Mediterranean  sources  of  all  modem 
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from  Homer  to  the  Triumph  of  Christianity* 
(1916) ;  Rohda.  'Psyche'  (1903) ;  Stobart, 
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GRKBK    DRAMA,  The.     Greek   drama 

had  its  origin  in  immemorial  religious  observ- 
ances; and  it  never  became  entirely  separated 
from  religion.  Among  all  the  Greek  gods  none 
appealed  to  the  imagination  more  vividly  than 
the  youngest  —  Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine. 
Greek  tragedy  was  simply  a  form  of  worship, 
the  ritual  cult  of  this  god,  wfio  made  the  initiate 
wise  and  the  ungodly  mad.  It  was  Dionysus 
that  spoke  most  strongly  to  the  sense  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  spirit.  The  story  of  his 
adventures  was  replete  with  joy  and  sorrow. 
Under  some  aspects  it  was  a  "fission,'  under 
others  _  a  tritmiph,  and  all  the  other  passion 
plays  unce,  even  thes^tadeat  Oberammergau, 
are  in  the  ancient  spirit.  One  Dionysus  after 
another  has  been  substituted,  but  from  the  first 
there  has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper  to  realize  his  god  vividly,  with 
thrilling  nearness,  to  partake  of  his  joyi  and 
sorrows  and  triumphs.  But  Dionysus  was  al- 
ways represented  as  being  more  nearly  akin  tO 
man  than  the  greater  deities;  and  the  burial  of 
the  wine  in  the  datlc  tomb  of  the  jars  through 
the  winter  symbolized  the  new  awakening  of 
man  himself,  the  resurrection  of  the  devotees 
of  the  god  to  a  fuller  and  more  joyous  life 
But  wine  was  not  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
god:  oil  and  wheat  were  his;  he  was  the  giver 
of  physical  joy  and  exdtemeni; — in  short,  tfie 
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god  of  life.  So  we  find  diverse  denients  in  the 
original  drama ;  Thracian  or^es  and  mysdcism, 
the  rastic  gayety  and  joyous  laioxicatiDii  of  the 
Greek  peasant,  and  the  religious  cancetriion  of 
certain  laws  of  nature,  such  as  gennination  and 
extinction,  fructification  in  its  widest  aspect, 
whether  in  the  bursting  of  the  seed-grain  lying 
in  the  earth,  or  in  the  generation  of  living 
creatures.  One  of  the  most  proniinent  expo- 
nents of  this  power  was  the  goat,  which  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  From  the  Greek  word  for 
goat  (IraffOi)  and  sot^g  {odi)  our  word 
'tragedy'  is  derived.  Hence,  too,  the  prom- 
inence given  to  tbe  pkalius  in  the  solemn  pro- 
cessions in  honor  of  the  god.  Certain  wood- 
land creatures,  with  pointed  ears,  snub  noses, 
spindle  shanks,  shaggy  hair  and  goat  tails 
(satyrs)  also  belongeo  to  the  train  of  the  god. 
Tragedy  (goat-song),  comedy  (village-son^) 
and  the  satyric  after-piece  all  have  their  origin 
in  this  early  Dionysus  worship.  Later  the 
sufferings  of  other  gods  were  presented  at  the 
festivals  of  the  god  and  finally  the ,  representa- 
tion was  extended  to  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  past 

The  BeginniDg  of  Qreek  Drama.— The 
original  element  in  Greek  drama  was  choral 
dance  and  song.  Epic  poetry  was  written  in 
Ionic,  choral  poetry  m  Doric;  the  Attic  geuiui 
blended  the  two  into  a  new  poetic  form, 
Aritistic_  drama  was  the  creation  of  Athens. 
The  cyclic  dance  and  song  in  honor  of  Dionj^sus 
was  called  the  dithyramb,  which  was  first  raised 
to  a  high  artistic  level  by  Arion,  of  Lesbos^ 
who  later  lived  in  Corinlh.  He  elaborated  the 
choral  hymn  and  fixed  the  number  of  the  chorus 
at  50.  He  also  gave  a  distinctive  character  to 
the  evolutions  of  the  'cyclic'  chorus,  as  it  vras 
called,  and  to  the  manner  of  performance. 
Arion  dressed  up  the  members  ot  this  chorus 
as  satyrs  and  had  them  sing  of  the  adventures 
and  sufferings  of  their  leader,  Dionysus,  who 
was  described  as  traversing  Asia  from  India 
westward  in  a  triumphant  march  and  establish- 
ing his  worship  in  all  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed.  In  the  dithyramb,  as  devel- 
Oped  by  Anon,  we  see  the  germ  of  Greek  drama. 
In  his  chorus  do  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  at- 
tempt to  act,  in  contradistinction  to  the  simple 
narration  ot  a  story,  as  in  the  epic  of  Homer. 
But  the  acting  was  not  carried  beyond  the  point 
of  impersonation. 

Athens  and  the  Drama, — Tlie  beginning, 
then,  was  made  in  Corinth,  a  city  that  did  miich 
for  Greece.  But  it  was  in  Attica  that  the  next 
steps  were  taken.  The  Athenians  were  content 
to  import  their  ideas  as  well  as  their  seed  corn. 
The  rocky  ground  of  Attica  was  not  adapted  to 
the  growm^  of  wheat,  but  it  was  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  otive;  and  the 
preparation  for  the  seed  of  tragedy,  whose  home 
was  in  the  country  about  the  Isthmus,  had  been 
going  on  for  centuries  in  the  soil  of  the  Greek 
nationality.  The  (irst  artistic  Athens  was  that 
of  Pisisiratus,  the  first  literary  Athens  that  of 
Solon,  in  the  6th  century,  but  even  this  great 
time  was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  things  to 
come,  only  foreshadowed  the  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence in  art,  architecture  and  literature  soon 
to  be  manifested  by  the  Athenians  in  conse- 
quence of  their  natural  genius,  their  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  their  innate  love  of  beauty 
and  symmetry,  their  training  and  education,  for 
which  a  free  government  gave  them  every  op- 


portunity, the  sudden  increase  in  wealth  and 
power  which  followed  hard  upon  their  hkccss 
in  the  struggle  with  Persia,  and,  finally,  diat 
great  burst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  suc- 
ceeded the  glorious  triunph  over  Oriental  pride 
and  the  narrow  escape  from  despotista.  In  no 
other  soil  could  the  seed  of  drama  come  to  fitH 
fruition.  Athens  was  now  no  longer  an  in- 
significant state.  She  had  stiddeidy  become 
strong,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  senst 
of  her  importance  and  of  her  measureless  possi- 
bihtias,  Her  peculiar  location,  as  well  as  ber 
great  facilities  of  transportation,  made  accesi 


gravitated  toward  the  city  which  was  fast  be- 
coming the  metropolis  of  the  worid.  But 
Athens  remained  herself :  she  was  neither  ab- 
sorbed nor  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of 
visitors  and  foreign  residents.  The  citizens  had 
a  pasaton  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  AilietiSi 
No  time  could  have  been  more  favorable  for  the 
birth  and  development  of  the  real  drama. 

The  Attic  dialect  was  a  modification  of  the 
Ionic,  but  was  not  so  effeminate  as  the  parent 
speech,  nor  yet  so  harsh  as  the  Doric;  it  w» 
rather  a  goldea  mean  between  the  two,  as  the 
Athenian  himself  was  not  so  crude,  rough  and 
rigid  as  the  Dorian,  and,,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
so  flexible  and  pliant  as  the  soft  and  e&cminate 
Ionian.  The  Attic  dialect,  as  devel<^  b 
tragedy,  became  the  statkbrd  Greek  language, 
though  Doric  (which  was  the  dialect  employed 
in  the  original  choral  hymn)  was  still  used  in 
the  lyrical  parts  of  trage<ib',  And  Ionic  and 
Epic  fonns  were  introduced  into  the  dialogue 
for  the  purpoae  of  hci^tening  the  color  and 
marking  the  language  more  distiilctly  from 
prose. 

There  was  one  district  in  Attica  especially  in 
which  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  a  strong 
hold  on  the  people.  This  was  the  canton  Icaria, 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Pentelicus  about  12 
miles  north  of  Athens.  A  native  of  tUs  dis- 
trict, Thespis  by  name,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century,  made  an  important  innova- 
tion in  the  presentation  of  these  embryonic 
tragedies:  he  had  certain  individual  satyrs  step 
out  of  the  chorus  at  some  point  of  the  perform- 
ance and  recite  verses  addressed  to  other  satyrs. 
This  is  no  longer  mere  impersonation,  but  the 
itttroducdon  of  a  new  element  —  real  acting. 
Dialogue  is  thus  added  to  epic  narration  arid 
choral  singing.  But  the  performances  were 
obviouslv  still  very  crude.  It  was  not  till  the 
seat  and  centre  of  tragedy  was  transferred  to 
Athens  that  real  progress  was  made.  This,  oc- 
curred in  534  B.C.  The  first  performance  was 
given  under  the  patronage  of  Pisistratus.  From 
this  time  the  develoj^ent  was  rapid. 

The  drama  of  Thespis  was  neither  tragedy 
nor  satyric  drama,  but  the  common  ancestor 
from  which  both  these  forms  were  evolved  To 
Pratinas  of  Phlius  (SOO  ac.)  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  satyric  drama,  as  a  writer  of  which 
he  was  very  famous.  The  subjects  of  this 
drama,  which  later  was  enacted  regularly  as 
an  afterpiece  to  the  trilogy,  were  of  a  li|hter 
kind.  The  chorus  was  the  centre  of  Greek 
drama,  and  as  the  satyrs  were  traditionally  an 
idle,  rollicking,  mischievous  race,  serious  reflec- 
tions were  out  of  place.  With  its  playful  cho- 
rus and  its  comic  Silenus  the  satyr  drama  wa» 
unlike  tragedy;  bnt  it  was  also  luilikc  tomedy. 
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d^.  The  only  extant  play  of  this  land  is  (he 
'Chops'  of  Euripides,  the  humor  of  which  is 
quiet  aad  somewhat  suppressed.  We  have  little 
infonnation  about  those  of  ^sctiylus  and  Soph- 
ocles, but  that  little  leads  us  to  believe  that  they 
wntained  more  borse-play  and  were  rather 
coarse.  Another  famous  writer  of  satyr  plays 
was  Choerilus,  who  competed  with  ^schylus 
iii500B.cL 

Innovations.— About  this  time  Phrynichus 
of  Miletus  began  his  innovations.  We  know 
Uttle  about  his  life  and  activity,  but  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  great  boldness  and  orig- 
inality. To  him  Greek  tragedy  owed  much  of 
the  progress  it  made  before  the  time  of  jSschy- 
lus.  He  made  the  bold  venture  of  abandoning 
not  only  the  myths  connected  with  Dionysus, 
but  of  abandoniiig  myths  altogether,  and  of 
taking  for  his  themes  historical  events.  The 
names  of  two  of  these  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  his  'Capture  of  Miletus'  he  so  affected  his 
audience  that  the  Athenians  fined  him  for  re- 
minding them  so  vividly  of  their  misfortunes. 
Later  ne  produced  the  'Fhcenician  Women.' 
This  was  probably  in  476  B.C.  His  treatment  of 
the  subject  shows  great  artistic  power.  But 
even  in  Phrynichus  we  have  as  yet  no  real 
drama.  His  tragedies  must  have  been  little 
more  than  lyric  cantatas.  Nevertheless,  Phry- 
nichus  was  an  innovator  and  made  many  im- 
provements. For  example,  be  not  only  devel- 
oped the  music  and  the  dances,  but  also  intro- 
duced for   the  first  time  female  characters. 

These  were  modest  beginnings ;  but  in  art 
nothitw  is  small  The  next  great  name  is 
.Eschylus,  who  may  be  called  the  real  founder 
of  tragedy.  (See  .^schvlus).  Aristotle 
says  in  his  'Poetics'  (4,  11-14) :  *The  number 
of  actors  vEschylus  first  advanced  from  one  to 
two;  he  abridged  the  chorus  and  gave  the  dia- 
logue the  principal  role.  Sophocles  introduced 
three  actors  and  ftwe  decorations.  Further, 
tbc  originally  short  fables  acquired  a  pro^r 
magnitude,  and  the  number  of  episodes  was  in- 
creased. As  tragedy  developed  from  die  satyric 
drama,  it  was  late  before  it  threw  off  comic 
language  and  assumed  its  propet  dignity. 
lamlMcs  displaced  trochaic  tetrameters ;  for 
originally  trocfaaics  were  used  because  tragedy, 
like  the  satyric  drama,  was  composed  for  danc- 
ing. But  when  dialogue  was  introduced,  nature 
pomted  out  the  appropriate  metre;  for  of  all 
metres  the  iambic  is  the  most  colloquial." 

A  third  actor  was  introduced  by  Sofrfwcles, 
about  468  B.C.  He  also  increased  the  number 
of  the  chorus  from  12  to  15,  although  in  the 
earlier  plays  of  jl^chylus  there  was  a  much 
larger  number,  as,  for  examfde,  in  his  earliest 
eitanl  tragedy,  'The  Supphants.'  ^sdiylus 
also  wrote  his  plays  in  trilogies,  that  is  to  say, 
three  plays  acted  in  succession,  the  second  being 
a  sequel  to  the  first,  and  the  third  a  sequel  to 
the  second.  With  the  satyric  drama  full  of 
burlesque  and  ribaldry,  which  regularly  fol- 
k)wed  the  trilogy  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
audience,  the  cotnbination  was  called  a  tetralogy. 
Sophocles,  however,  abandoned  the  trilogy,  and 
while  he  produced  three  plays  acted  in  succes- 
sion, there  seems'  to  have  been  no  nexus  be- 
tween them.  Sometimes  there  was  a  change  of 
|wie  in  tr^edy,  and,  more  rarely,  in  comedy. 
This  luual  adherence  to  one  place  for  the  ac- 


rule  of  *unity  of  time*  was  more  strictly  ob- 
served than  m  modem  drama,  though  ^  no 
means  so  strictly  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  "unity  of  action*  is  of  universal  application, 
resting  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
dramatic  art  that  every  part  of  a  play  must  con- 
duce to  a  common  end  and  to  the  development 
of  the  main  theme. 

Tragedy.— Most  of  the  subjects  of  Greek 
tragedy  are  taken  from  the  poems  of  the  Epic 
C^cle,  and  almost  all  the  rest  Jrom  the  legendary 
history  of  the  heroic  age.  The  scenic  appliances 
were  partly  invented  Dy  jEschylus,  partly  im- 
proved and  completed.  He  paid  great  attention 
to  detail.  Of  the  three  (frtat  tragedians 
£schylus  was  the  most  practical ;  he  superin- 
tended the  performance,  the  arrangement  of 
each  part,  the  decoration  of  the  stage.  All  the 
machmery  requisite  for  his  gigantic  productions 
was  carefully  studied.  Nevertheless,  his  drama 
reached  farther  than  his  scenic  representation. 
The  Athenians  were  bom  debaters,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  (his  inborn  capacity  to  the  higher 
ranges  of  art  was  the  work  of  .Cschylus ;  he 
was  practically  the  creator  of  the  dramatic 
dialogue.  None  of  his  successors  ever  equaled 
him  in  inventiveness ;  none  surpassed  him  in  the 
variety  and  artistic  arrangement  of  rhythms. 
i£schylus  crystallized  the  language  and  devel- 
oped a  lofty  style;  and,  with  a  single  exception 
(the  'Persians'),  he  selected  his  themes  ex- 
clusively from  the  heroic  myths,  .^schylus 
really  marks  a  greater  advance  on  Phrynichus  in 
the  development  of  tragedy  than  So^ocles  on 
JEschylus.  Henceforth  the  chorus  forms,  in  a 
certain  measure,  an  ideal  public,  which  irartici- 
pates  in  the  action  as  a  sym[»thizing  witness. 
Though  the  drama  has  its  origin  in  religion,  itd 
development  and  perfection  is  due  to  art  The 
art-form  was  completely  developed  by  jEschy- 
lus.  The  next  great  dramatic  artist  was  Soph- 
ocles. The  changes  attributed  to  him  in  the 
external  economy  of  the  stage  are  not  great : 
the  temper  and  tone  of  tragedy  is  changed^  the 
actors  are  made  to  play  better ;  the  material  is 
narrowed  to  the  compass  of  a  single  tragedy; 
the  characterisation  becomes  sharper ;  the  dia- 
logue moves  more  briskly;  and  the  action  be- 
comes more  complicated,  the  meshes  of  intrigue 
finer.  The  effects  of  Sophoclean  scenes  can 
hardly  be  comprehended  to-day:  tableaus,  full 
of  horror  or  pathos,  which  the  noble  grace  of 
the  actors'  movements  made  more  expressive  — 
a  calm  and  simple  unfolding  of  a  simple  story, 
constructed  with  consummate  art,  each  part  of 
which  contributed  to  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  the  whole.  The  chorus  still  respond  to  the 
action,  as  the  strings  of  one  lyre  vibrate  when 
those  of  another  are  struck;  but  the  lyre  simply 
reflects,  no  longer  bears  the  piece.  The  plot,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  developed  with  the  most 
exact  thought  fulness.  How  subtly  the  plot  is 
articulated  is  seen  best  in  Sophocles'  'Kii^ 
Oedipus.'  But  it  is  particularly  in  dramatic 
psychology,  in  the  portrayal  of  character,  that 
Sophocles  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  Aschy- 
lus.  Euripides,  the  tWrd  of  ihegreat  triad,  brings 
his  poetry  nearer  earth,  but  he  does  not  differ- 
entiate his  characters  so  well  as  Sophocles. 
^Ischylus  evokes  fear,  Euripides  compassion, 
Sophocles  both,  and  in  due  proportion.  If  one 
can  read  but  one  great  tragic  poet  of  Greece,!^ 
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should  select  Sopbocles,  who  has  his  inevitable 
perfection.  Theoreticaily  he  is  Ae  chiefest  of 
the  three.  He  is  the  one  consununate  master 
of  style,  versification,  melody  and  vocabulary, 
.who  always  maintains  a  noble  Homeric  gract^ 
and  never  sinks  below  the  calm  level  of  high 

The  dramatic  perfonnancet  were  given  at 
two  yearly  festivids,  the  Lenceao,  in  January, 
and  Uie  city  Dionysia  to  March.  (See  Gbekk 
Fesitvals;  Greek  Treatbg,  The).  Most  of  the 
villages  in  Attica  had  their  local  festivals  in 
December,  called  the  Rural  Dionjysia. 

Comedy.— Comedy  was  twin-born  with 
tragedy,  for  it  sprang  from  the  same  worship 
of  Dionysus;  but  it  was  longer  in  reaching  a 
high  stage  of  development,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  branch  of  literature.  From 
early  times  Dionysus  was  celebrated  by  revel- 
ers, who  sang  impromptu  songs  at  his  festivals. 
Such  a  band  was  called  a  eouttu.  ana  the  song 
was  called  a  comtti-ode,  *comeay.*  This  was 
first  developed  by  Susarion  of  Uegara.  He  in- 
troduced his  performances  into  Attica,  first  at 
Icaria,  the  birth-place  of  tragedy.  But  the  real 
fournkx  of  comedy  was  Epichannus  of  Scily. 
He  it  was  that  introduced  the  plot,  or  at  least 
developed  the  rude  series  of  burlesques  into  a 
kind  of  artistic  form.  The  next  step  was  taken 
at  Athens,  and  the  principal  poets  were  Magnet 
and  Chionides.  The  number  of  actors  was  re- 
stricted to  three,  while  the  chorus  consisted  of 
24  members — just  doid>le  the  number  in  early 
tragedy.  The  three  greatest  comic  poets  were 
Cratinus,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes.  Comedy. 
transplanted  to  Attica,  and  here  developed, 
formed  after  465  B.C,  a  com^nent  part  of 
tbe  Dlonysiac  festival.  Its  c&ci  object  was 
to  provoke  mirth  and  laughter,  but  it  had  also 
an  earnest  patriotic  purpose.  As  Jebb  says, 
'Comedy  is  a  public  commentary  on  the  evenr- 
day  life  of  Athens,  in  great  things  and  small 
Politics  and  society,  statesmen  and  private  per- 
sons, are  criticised  with  unsparing  freedam. 
The  satire  is  unscrupulously  pertonal  .  ,  . 
tbe  poet  had,  as  it  were,  a  public  charter  to 
^eak  his  whole  mind  to  the  citizens.  .  .  , 
The  special  weapon  of  old  Attic  comedy  was 
its  power  of  hoMing  up  a  man  or  a  PoUc?  to 
admiration  or  ridicule  before  some  20,000  legis- 
lators.* At  some  point  in  the  play  —  usually 
toward  the  middle  -—  the  chorus  faced  the  spec- 
tators.  This  was  their  parabotts,  or  coming 
forward  to  the  house.  The  leader  then  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  the  name  of  the  poet, 
vho  set  forth  his  views  on  public  affairs  or  his 
merits  or  grievances.  In  Aristophanes,  the 
^eatesl  comic  poet  of  the  ancient  world,  there 
IS  "a  play  of  fancy  as  extravagant  as  in  a  mod- 
ern burlesque;  tbe  whole  world  is  turned  topsy- 
turvy ;    goas    aiid    mortals    alike    are    whirled 


from  ridicule  of  public  men  (the  license  for 
which  was  more  than  once  restricted  by  le^ 
enactment)  to  a  description  of  private  affairs. 
So  arose  the  so-called  New  Comedy.  The 
Middle  Comedy  (390  to  320  b.c.)  marked  the 
period  of  transition  from  political  to  purely 
social  comedy.  In  this  the  element  of  choral 
music  disappears.  The  New  Comedy  (320  to 
250  B.C.)  was  somewhat  like  our  comedy  of  man- 
ners, or  the  German  LMsispUl  (See  E>rama). 
Consult    Donaldson,     'The    Theatre    of     the 


Greeks*  (8th  ed,  LoMJtm  1875);  !___,,_. 
■The  Greek  Theatre  and  «iie  Drama'  (1918) ; 
Haig,  'The  Tragic  Diwna  of  -the  Greeks* 
(Oxford  1896);  Hastings,  'The  Theatre: 
a  History  of  its  Greek  and  Latin  Origins' 
(London  1901). 

Joseph  £,  Hauy. 

GREEK  AND  ETRUSCAN  POTTERY. 
Dr.  Scbliemann,  in  his  ooted  excavations 
at  Hissarhk  (ancient  Troy),  brought  forth 
in  the  lowest  (oldest)  stialum  crude  blact 
handmade,  sunbaked  pottery.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  about  3,000  years  old.  The  stratification 
next  above  this  held  polished  black  earthenware 
with  crude  raised  and  incised  decoration  filled 
In  with  white.  Some  pieces  were  turned  on  the 
wheel;  some  vessels  have  crude  human  and 
animal  forms.  In  the  Cyclades  (at  Thera) 
well-executed  pottery  has  been  found;  some 
turned  on  the  wheel  and  baked  in  furnaces, 
with  decoration  in  white,  red  or  black.  These 
date  from  2500  to  1600  b.c  The  decorative 
motifs,  quite  naturalistic  and  well-drawn,  are 
seaweed,  cuttlefish,  nautilnE  and  other  marine 
subjects.  Other  quite  recent  discoveries  on  the 
Idands  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cyprus,  in  Attica, 
Bocotia,  etc,  give  us  some  knowledge  of  the 
pro<bicts  from  about  2000  to  1500  b.c  Crete 
evidently  was  tbe  centre  of  this  remarkable 
Bronie  Age  culture  (termed  Uycenean  Period). 

ICnoan  Peciod—  Called  also  Oetan  Period. 
Excavations  made  under  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  ICnossos  (andent  capital  of  Crete)  brot^t 
forth  unglaied,  handsome  pottery  with  primitive 
ornament  (scratched  lines,  punctuations,  etc) 
filled  in  witn  chalk  and  line  decoration  in  colors. 
These  are  said  to  date  earlier  than  2000  b.c 
Later  ware  found  has  light  colored  ornament 
(whorls,  angles,  etc)  on  a  ground  of  bladi 
varnish,  also  black  painting  on  bare  red  clay 
ground.  These  pieces  show  fine  tecfaaique; 
some  are  as  thin  as  tbe  finest  blown  glassware. 
Tb^  consist   of   bowls,   wine-pots,   taa^tiont, 

tableware  on  •higb  suMwrts."        

times   waved.     Decoration   is   _,      .. 

orange  and  white,  on  brown  or  greyisn-bladc 


bod; 


red,  vellow, 

greyisn-bladc 

Tbe  latest  pieces  appear  to  date  about 


ware  pieces  are  the  funnel-formed,  footless 
vases ;  they  have  decoration  of  conventional  and 
natural  flowers,  rosettes,  birds,  fishes,  sheUfiah, 
etc.,  in  brf^t  colors  on  lustrous  black  ground 
—  an  effective  contrast.  Colors  run  to  yellow- 
ochre,  brick-red  purple-red,  BiiJky-white,  while 
tbe  body  is  bun  color.  Most  pieces  are  turned 
on  tbe  wheel  This  ware  is  termed  Kainarat, 
because  first  found  in  a  grotto  at  Kantatgt. 
Tbe  above  wares  belongea  to  what  has  been 
classified  as  the  Prehistoric  Period. 

Corinthian  Style.— The  earliest  of  dii* 
archaic  Greek  pottery  shows  Egjytian  tendenn 
in  decoration,  later  fallowed  by  figures  of 
animals  or  the  Sphinx  taken  from  the  older 
Oriental  period  Then  followed  sinfjle  mytho- 
logical figures  with  name  inscriptions,  later 
came  hunting  scenes,  dancing  Bfroups  of  nude 
males  and  females  (former  often  Satyrs),  • 
youth  riding  or  walking  alongside  a  horse,  etc 
While  the  main  composition  of  the  figures  is 
painted  in  black  varnish  on  the  red  clay  body, 
sometimes  white  and  purple  details  (dress, 
features,  etc.)  apitear,  also  incised  lines  indicate 
muscles,  etc.  White  pigment  on  the  red  grotmd 
is    used    for   the  nude  parts  of   women,    for 
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borM&  dogs,  etc  These  meces  are  said  to  date 
from  650  to  550  B.C  Their  popularity  soon  died 
out   with    the   competi'ioi)  ot    the   aTti»t$  oi 

Attic  Vases. 


pieces  were  considered  of  Attic  prodt  _ 

were  termed   "Attic  vases.*     Later  dia 

of  the  ware  were  made  in  Egypt  (Naucratis), 
Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Corinth,  thus  disspelling  the 
supposition  of  Attic  monopoly.  Capons'  the 
Connthian  methods,  the  Athenian  artists  soon 
excelled  their  prototypes  and  abtorbed  the  en- 
tire export  field.  Ampbone  of  Uie  early  staife 
have  the  designs  in  panels ;  favorite  motifs 
are  lotos,  pBiinetit«,  meander  and  ixn,  point 
upward,  from  the  foot  The  chiton  (sidrt)  is 
depicted  with  rigid  perpendicular  foMs;  later 
the  folds  take  ob'  r^ue  direction  (to  indicate 
motion).  The  hi-  .\on  (sort  of  shawl)  started 
to  be  worn  later  :  id  antears  over  the  chiton 
on  vases.  Men's  eyes  are  large  and  round, 
women's  stnal]  and  oval,  they  are  not  in  side 
view  but  stare  out  entire  from  (aces  in  profile. 
The  human  extremities  taper  in  an  archaic  way; 
figures  are  unnaturally  tall  and  thin.  Perspec- 
tive is  missing.  Very  shallow  kylikes  decorated 
with  ejres  appear  in  this  period.  Many  Pai^- 
athetiatc  amphone  (prize  vases  filled  with  oil 
given  at  the  Panathenaic  games)  are  black- 
figured;  all  have  AthenS  on  the  obverse  brand- 
ishiag  a  lance  in  her  ri^t  hand^  a  shield  in  her 
left,  die  nude  parts  white.  Columns  on  either 
side  of  her  are  surmounted  usually  hy  cocks. 
On  the  reverse  side  are  scenes  of  the  contests: 
foot-races,  chariot-races,  the  pentathlon,  boxing, 
musical  competitions, 

Dipyton  Vases.— These  are  so  called  be- 
cause most  of  these  'geometric*  decorated  vases 
were  found  in  the  graveyard  in  front  of  the 
dipylon  gate.  Their  ornament  (called  "geo- 
metric*) consists  of  circles,  crosses,  Imes,  dots, 
with  beautiful  meanders  interspersed.  Later 
aquatic  birds,  deer  and  horses  appear.  The 
human  form  is  attempted  with  archaic  thin 
waists,  an^ar  shoulders,  fork-formed  legs. 

Red  Fifure  Period.— Termed  often  the 
•Beautiful*  Style.  Attic  vases  do  not  show 
black  figures  after  about  400  B.C.  The  decora- 
tion ana  background  then  reverse  one  another 
and  the  body  is  painted  in  black  varnish  while 
the  decoration  is  left  in  reserve,  thus  appearing 
in  the  red  of  the  terra-cotta  body.  ;  Details  on 
the  iigures,  which  before  had  been  indicated  in 
white  or  purple,  or  by  scratching  lines  disclos- 
ing the  body,  are  done  now  by  fine  brush  lines 
in  black  to  bright  yellow.  The  method  gained 
in  perfection  from  about  520  to  450  B.C.  The 
kyliK  was  the  first  vessel  to  obtain  this  new 
s^le  ornamentation  and  we  find  hydrix  and 
amphorx  at  that  early  stage  still  with  black 
figures.  Both  methods  in  combination  aM«ar 
on  some  pieces  of  the  transition  period.  The 
hair  on  human  figures,  before  given  a  black 
mass,  now  is  first  done  by  engraving  through 
the  black,  later  by  a  thin  fine  in  reserve.     Tlie 


faced  detail,  with  circular  pupil,  on  a  face  in 
profile;  by  stages  the  pupil  and  upper  and  lower 
lids  assume  the.  normal  profile  aspect  The 
later  stage  belongs  to  what  has  been  termed 


the  'strong*  shde,  as  distinguished   from  the 
former  'severe*  style.     A  further  advance  in 

depiction,  earl^  In  the  5th  centuiy,  is  in  dis- 
placing the  stiff  parallel  folds  of  the  chiton 
by  waving  folds  that  express  the  motion  of  the 
hmbs  and,  in  the  artist  Eui^onios'  day,  Che 
iftness  or  pliability  of  the  clothing  is  artisti- 


cally expressed  by  mdicating  the  form  beneath 
b^  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 
"The  treatment  of  the  human  figure  prevailing 


front  view  while  the  rest  of  the  figure 
treated  in  profile.  Perspective  and  foreshorten- 
ing are  arrived  at  in  this  period.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  'good*  period. 

We  have,  therefore,  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  this  'red  figure*  period.  First,  the' 
*arT:haic*  period  with  its  Onental  and  £^[yptian 
tendencies  and  somewhat  crude  depiction  but 
adept  draughtsmanship:  next,  the  'severe' 
period  with  its  human  figures  in  stiffly  drawn 
clothing  and  disproportioned  features;  lastly, 
the  commencement  of  art  refinement  in  draw- 
ing and  techniqne,  as  displayed  in  the  'good' 
period.  The  «beautiful*  style  was  in  its  great- 
est perfection  about  450  B.C. 

With  the  acquisition  of  absolute  control  and 
unexampled  dexterity  in  both  technique  and 
draughtsmanship,  comes  soon  a  tendency  to 
ultra-refinement  and  over-daboration  of  orna- 
ment lacking  the  former  repose  and  graceft^- 
ness ;  the  treatment  becomes  'florid*  CJompo- 
sition  became  careless,  even  coarse.  In  413  B.C. 
the  Athenians  were  beaten  in  battle  at  SyT«>- 
cuse,  in  40^  Athena  was  captured  by  the  Per- 
sians. At  some  time  between  427  and  405  the 
production  of  Attic  vases  died  out.  We  have 
Panathenaic  amf^orx  dated  from  376  to  313 
B.C.,  and  that  w^ite  sepulchral  lecythi  were  be- 
itig  produced  in  392  we  know,  for  Aristoi^anes 
mentions  the  fact.  But  excavations  at  Athens 
disclose  no  painted  vases  in  the  tombs  datii^ 
from  early  6th  century  to  300  B.C. 

The  names  of  these  wonderful  potter  artists 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  very  few  and 
there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  the  names 
appearing  on  the  vases  are  signatures;  they 
may  often  be  the  names  of  original  owners  of 
the  art  pieces.  From  the  fact  of  frequent 
appearance  on  pieces  showing  the  same  crafts-  . 
manship  or  other  knowledge  gained  we  get 
such  names  as  Exekias  and  Nicosthenes  (kylix 

tainters)  ;  Andokides  and  Epictetos  (transition 
lack  to  red  figure  periods)  ;  Euphronios,  Bry- 
gos,  Enthymides  (5th  century)  ;  Charinos  (red 
figure  period) ;  Hieron   (cup  painter) ;  Duris, 

South-Italian  Vases. 

Decadent  Period.— After   the  4th   centuty 

many    potter-artists    appear    to    have    deserted 

Athens  and  migrated  to  Greek  colonies  in  the 

Crimea    and    South    Italy    (Capua,    Tarentum, 


tunt  etc.).  Their  Attic  refinement  disap- 
)ears,  but  the  red-figure  technique  continues 
D  this  Grcco-Italian  ware.    The  aim  is  at  vulgar 


display   rather  than   art  merit,   probably  c 

ing  to  the  tastes  of  their  new  patrons.  Crowding 
of  motifs  (palmettes,  wreaths,  etc),  extended 
use  of  white  in  the  flesh  of  females  and  the 
ever-present  god  Eros  show  decadence.  Yellow 
appears  for  hair  detail  and  for  features  and  as 
shading;  purple   appears.     TtiC  backs  .of.  the 
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vases  are  either  devoid  o(  ornament  or  the 
worlc  b  done  in  careless,  perfunctory  manner. 
Some  authorities  suggest  theatrical  influence  in 
the  extravagance  of  posture  and  rich  embroid- 
ering of  the  garments,'  etc.  And  stage  scenes 
(tragedy  and  comedy)  are  depicted  even  the 
stage  itself  is  sometimes  presented.  But  scenes 
of  local  daily  occurrence  are  the  most  frequent. 
Some  of  the  more  ambitious  large  vases  were, 
doubtless,  designed  for  funeral  use.  They  are 
decorated  with  pictures  of  action  in  the  Under- 
World —  groups  containing  Pluto  and  Perse- 
phone, Cerberus,  the  Furies,  etc. ;  some  show 
tombs  or  shrines  and  mourners  making  offer- 
ings to  the  dead.  We  find  localities  of  proven- 
ance can  be  identified  often  by  distinctive 
characteristics.  Campania  appears  to  have 
trad  a  "fondness  for  polychrotny*  but  the  exe- 
cution is  careless ;  the  artists  in  Apulia  created 
some  gigantic  vases  with  very  ornate  handles 
for  funerals  and  theatricals  with  ornament  of 
great  magnificence.  At  Pxstum  were  the 
artists  Assteas  and  Python  with  their  elabor- 
ately detailed  groups  depicting  mythological 
scenes,  etc.,  in  true  Attic  stjde.  By  the  end 
of  the  3d  century  Grecian  tendency  give*  way 
to  Roman  styles 

Etruscan  Vases. 
Early  ItAlivi  Pottery. —  In  this  period  title 
authorities  include  wares  dating  from  1000  ac 
to  400  B.C.,  and  Walters  (British  Museum)  di- 
vides it  into  the  Villanova  and  Latium  Periods 
and  the  Etruscan  bucchero  and  Polledrara 
wares.  The  ■Villanova  Period"  pieces  are  cin- 
erary urns  of  the  lOth  century  i.e.  They  are 
produced  in  'rough  brown  impaslo^  or  coarsely 
prepared  clay.  Simple  lines  and  curves  con- 
stitute thrir  decoration;  they  are  found  enclosed 
in  bronze  vases  of  elaborate  decoration.  Vil- 
lanova (near  Bologna)  cemeteries  disclosed 
the  best  specimens.  Date  of  ori^n  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Early  'Latium  Period' 
pottery  vases  are  similar  to  the  former  ware  in 
fonn  and  body  and  show  thin  polished  paste. 
Advance  in  culture  (about  700  B.C.)  brought 
inhumation  in  [dace  of  incinerating  of  the  de- 
ceased and  imported  Greek  products  are  found 
in  the  tombs.  Improved  technique  is  shown  on 
some  native  pieces  and  decoration  changes  from 
coarsely  incised  "geometrical"  to  carefully  exe- 
cuted spirals,  fan  patterns,  etc,  defined  in 
closely  arranged  punctures.  Some  red  polished 
pieces  belong  to  this  ware  which  have  crude 
designs  (some  painted  in  white)  ;  there  are 
large  'caldrons  with  high  mounted  stands*  and 
triantfularly  pierced  bases.  "Etruscan  buc- 
chero*  ware  of  the  8lh  century  shows  well- 
developed  forms  made  in  carefully  refined  and 
manipulated  ceramic  clay.  Decoration  is  in- 
cised or  engraved  and  moulded  medallions  and 
figure  reliefs  are  applied.  Some  figures  are 
moulded  in  the  round  and  attached  to  the  rims; 
some  are  caryatid  forms  acting  as  supports 
for  the  vases.  This  ware  has  lustrous  black 
polished  surface.  Some  red  pieces  are  supposed 
to  be  an  under-baked  variety  of  the  above  but 
often  show  no  dccoralion.  Both  the  red  and 
the  black  sometimes  show  friezes  witii  bands 
of  relief  done  by  rolling  a  cylinder  having 
decoration  carved  in  intaglio.  A  form  fre- 
quently found  is  a  howl  with  straight  sides  on 
a  high  support.  'Polledrara"  ware  (so  called 
from  the  place  where  a  large  hydria  of  thfe 


style  was  found)  is  placed  in  rtie  7th  century 
B.C.  These  pieces  are  of  reddish  brown  clay 
coated  with  lustrous  black  slip.  They  show 
elaborate  painted  decoration  in  yellowish  white, 
blue  and  red. 

BibUogrwhy.—  Birch.  S,  'History  of  An- 
cient Pottery'  (Londw  18S8) ;  Bemidorf.  O., 
'Griechische  und  sicilische  Vasenbilder'  (Ber- 
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Clement  W,  Couhbk, 
Technical  Arl  Expert, 

GREEK  FESTIVALS.  Festivals  were  a 
great  feature  of  ancient  Grecian  life.  There 
were  country  festivities  in  Attica  in  December, 
a  feast  of  the  wine-press  in  January,  an  "All- 
Souls*  festival  tasting  three  days  in  February, 
a  great  "Citv  Festival*  of  Diorwsus  for  five 
days  in  March,  a  festival  of  first-fruits  in  May. 
and  the  magnificent  holiday  of  Athena  for  six 
days  in  the  July  of  every  fourth  year.  At 
S^nrta  the  greatest  festival  was  the  C^meia. 
Then  there  were  the  great  national  festivals  of 
Pan-Hellenic  interest :  at  Olympia  held  in  honor 
of  Zeus  every  four  years  in  Elis;  the  Pythia. 
in  honor  of  Apollo  at  Crissa  near  Delphi,  also 
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cveiy  fourth  year;  the  Nemca  in  Aigm  ewry 
two  ycarsi  and  the  Isthmia  in  honar  of  Posei- 
<loa  every  two  years  at  Cqrinth.  Musical  con- 
tests were  the  chief  feature  at  the  Pythia,  al~ 
tbougb  Bthleiic  events  were  also  belt!  here  as 
elsewhere.    This  festival  was  celehraced  i 


years  of  every  Olympiad,  alternately  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Here  also  contests  in  playing 
die  flute  and  the  lyre  and  in  singing  were  in- 
cluded. The  Isthmia  were  held  in  the  spring 
of  the  first  and  in  die  summer  of  the  fliird 
year  of  every  Olympiad.  The  visitors  brou^t 
iheir  slaves,  who  carried  tents,  bedding  and 
food.  Women  were  not  permitted  to  attend; 
and  even  the  slaves  who  accompanied  their  mas- 
ters could  not  see  the  ^mes.  The  earliest  con- 
teet,  and  the  one  with  which  each  festival 
opened,  was  the  stadion,  or  short-distance  foot- 
race, corresponding  roughly  to  our  220  yard 
dash  (to  be  exact  600  Greek  feet).  Wrestling 
and  'boxii^  were  added  later.  In  the  7tn 
century  chariot  racing'  was  introduced,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  horse-race  and  the  pankra- 
lion,  which  required  the  use  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  contestants.  The  pentalhkm  (five  events) 
had  been  introduced  earlier.  The  prize  at 
Olympra  was  a  crown  of  wild  olive;  at  the 
Pythia  a  wreath  of  laurel;  at  the  Nemea  and 
die  Isthmia  a  wreath  of  parsley.  See  Olym- 
pic Games. 

In  Attica  there  were  many  Holv  Days  and 
Feasts :     in     August- September     tne     Kronia, 


thenaea,  the  Heracleia,  and  the  Adonia,  cele- 
brated especially  by  women;  in  September- 
October  the  Genesia,  a  day  devoted  to  the  dead, 
Uiaristeria,  or  Thanksgivmg  for  the  fall  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants ;  in  October-November  the 
Pyanepsia,  or  Feast  of  Beans^  the  Oscho^ioria. 
(Grape-bearing  race),  the  Tneseia,  the  Epita- 
phia,  the  Apaturia,  at  which  the  babies  and  the 
young  men  were  registered  in  the  phratry,  or 
clan,  the  Thesmophoria,  celebrated  by  women 
in  honor  of  Demeter,  the  Stenia,  the  Nestcia  (a 
strict  fast),  and  the  Kalligeneia.  the  festival  of 
the  mother  of  the  beautiful  child  (Persephone)  : 
in  Novetnber-Decfmber  the  rural  Dionysia  and 
the  Haloia;  in  December- January  the  Lenaca; 
in  January-February  the  Anlhesteria,  or  meriy 
Feast  of  Flowers,  the  Opening  of  the  Wine- 
casks,  the  Feast  of  Pitchers,  the  Feast  of  Pots, 
the  Lesser  Mysteries,  and  the  Diasia;  in  Feb- 
ruary-March t^  Greater,  Dioaysia,  the  chief 
feature  of  w4udi  was  the  dnunaCic  contests; 
in  March-April  the  Mounichia,  the  AJanteia  in 
memory  of  Ajaj^  the  Brausotua  and  the  Olym- 
pieia;  in  April-May  the  Thargelia,  the  Delia, 
the  Kallynteria,  at  which  the  little  temple, 
Erechtheum,  was  purified,  and  the  Bendideia  in 
honor  of  the  Thracian  goddess  Bendis ;  and  in 
May-June  the  Skira,  the  Arrephoria  and  the 
Dipoba. 

The  Panatbeiuea  included  contests  in  ath- 
letics, music  and  in  literary  recitation.  In  the 
large  Mouseion,  or  «Hall  of  Song,»  was  held  a 
public  competition  in  the  delivery  of  pass^es 
of  Homer,  another  in  signing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  harp,  and  a  third  in  instrumental 
-music  on  the  harp  and  the  flute.  The  rewards 
iirere  prizes  in  money  and  a  wreath  or  crown. 
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On  anodier  dqr  was  an  all-night  festivity  of 
song  and  dance  and  of  torch-races. 

The  diief  day,  however,  was  the  daiy  of  the 
great  proceiston.  All  the  people  gathered  in 
Uieir  most  brilUant  attire  in  the  Cerameicus  for 
the  puepose  of  escorting  to  the  Acropolis  a 
large  and  gorgeous  saffron  robe,  embroidered 
wim  )egen£iry  exploits  of  Athena  against  the 
Giants.  It  was  spread  as  a  sail  Mpan  the  mast 
of  the  model  of  a  ship,  which  was  propelled 
alotig  the  street  on  wheels,  or  rollers.  The 
cavalry  in  their  bright  cloaks  ied  the  procession ; 
the  winners  in  the  athletic  contests,  wearing 
their  crowns  and  the  dignharies  and  old  men  ot 
high  repute  carrying  ohve  branches,  came  next ; 
and  the  women  of  the  residem  aliens,  carr^n^ 
die  parasols  and  the  camp-stools  of  the  privi- 
leged daughters  of  Athens,  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  procession  moved  through  the  public 
square,  woimd  through  the  chief  streets  to  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis,  ascended  through  the 
Protiylaea,  and  passed  an  to  the  older  temple, 
in  front  of  which  a  great  sacrifice  was  made. 
A  feast  followed,  and  the  whole  festival  dosed 
with  a  regatta  at  the  harbor-town  of  Peiraens. 
(For  the  Dionysiac  festival  see  Greek  Thia- 
TSK,  The;  for  the  Olympic  festival  see  Olym- 
Fic  Gaues).  Consult  Gulick,  'The  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks>  (New  York  1902)  ;  Mwnmsen, 
*Die  Fest  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Altertbum^ 
(Leipzig  IfSS) ;  Tucker,  'Life  in  Ancient 
Athens'   (New  York  1906). 

Joseph  E.  Hahry. 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  composition 
made  probably  of  naphtha,  suljrfiur  and  nitre, 
which  was  first  used  in  673  A.D.  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Byiantine  Empire  against  the  Saracens. 
Its  invention  has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Callin- 
icus  of  Heliopolis,  and  to  the  year  668  a.d.  The 
mucture  appears  to  have  been  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  to  have  been  difficult  to  extinguish } 
was  poured  out,  burning,  from  ladles  on  be- 
siegers, projected  out  of  tubes  to  a  distance, 
or  shot  from  balislse,  burning  on  tow  tied  to  ar- 
rows. At  Constantinoi^  the  process  of  making 
Gredc  fire  was  kept  a  secret  for  several  cen- 
turies; but  the  knowledge  of  its  composition 
and  the  use  61  it,  gradually  spread  to  the  West 
It  was  in  use  for  a  short  time  after  the  inven- 
tion of  guiqwwder.  Gombnstibles  of  a  similar 
kind  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in 
1863,  composed  of  suliihur,  nitre  and  lampblack ; 
sod  naphtha  in  shells  was  also  tried. 

GREEK  GODS,  The.  Until  within  the 
last  half  century  our  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
gods  of  Greece  was  obtained  from  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  the  excavations  which  were  inaugu- 
rated at  Troy  by  Schliemann  in  1871,  and  con- 
tinued by  him  and  many  others  at  Mycense  and 
at  numerous  other  sites  in  Greece  proper,  and 
which  more  recently  have  been  prosecuted  in 
Crete  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
have  revealed  to  us  many  monuments  of  the 
second  and  some  even  of  the  third  millenium 
before  our  era.  These  monuments  show  vf  that 
in  tfae  second  millenium,  B.C.  the  inhed)itant3  of 
these  lands  had  already  conceived  of  some  at 
least  of  their  divinities  in  anthropomorphic 
forms;  that  is  to  say,  they  thought  of  their 
gods  and  repres^ted  them  in  the  fashion  of 
human  beings,  so  that  when  the  Hellenic  dvili- 
cation  of  tfae  later  period  (tevdopcd,  the  pe^dc 
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were  in  nuny  ways  m  an  advanced  reugious 
On  the  other  hand  then  surviTed  among;  the 


stones,  trees,  symbols,  etc.  The 
the  Minoan  and  Mycenean  civilizations  seem  to 
give  evidence  of  widespread  animal  worship  and 
of  the  cult  of  monsters,  part  man  and  part 
beast.  This  worship  survived  in  part  into  the 
historic  period;  [irobably  some  of  the  sacred 
aoimals  of  later  times  bear  witness  to  it ;  even 
ID  the  5th  centory,  the  god  Dionysus  was  cele- 
brated in  song  as  a  divine  bnll.  In  agricultural 
festivals  also  many  primitive  rites  survived, 
such  as  the  widespread  phaHos  worship.  There- 
fore Greek  religion  of  the  classical  period  and 
throng  ail  the  centuries  to  the  end  of  antiq- 
oity  conitained  much  that  belongs  to  the  lower 
strata  of  religious  development  side  by  side 
with  higher  concepts  of  divinity. 

Tiie  Origin  of  the  Godi. —  As  to  the  ori^n 
of  the  Greek  gods,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
tertainty  on  many  points.  Without  question 
the  warship  of  natural  phenomena,  of  inattimate 
objects,  of  ancestors,  and  of  sacred  animals 
and  irees  all  contributed  to  make  up  the  sum 
total,  but  this  list  does  not  exhaust  all  the 
factors  Fwhich  entered  into  Greek  religious 
thought  and  expression.  To  the  Greek  the 
world  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  super- 
human beings  who  were  responsible  for  all 
thenomena.  Most  of  these  divinities  were 
miled  and  local,  but  since  some  were  mani- 
felted  in  everj^  field  of  activity,  man  was  always 
in  social  relations  to  them;  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  their  favor,  or  to  propitiate  them  hy  ofier- 
ings  and  by  prayer.  A  few  sods  among  the 
total  attained  to  a  universial  character,  so  that 
they  were  worshiped  in  every  part  of  the 
Greek  world;  but,  even  so,  most  of  these  ^ds 
had  seats  to  which  their  worship  was  especially 
attached,  as   Athena  to  Athens,   or   Hera  to 


Arvos. 
Thci: 


Their  Character  and  Power. —  In  the 
'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey'  we  find  a  grou^  of  gods 
bound  together  in  an  organizatiwi  similar  to 
that  of  die  Homeric  state.  At  ibe  head  is 
2eus,  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men.  whose 
Bower  far  surpasses  tnat  of  any  odier  divinity, 
but  who.  however,  is  not  whfrfly  omnipotent  or 
omniscent.  To  him  the  elements  are  subject 
and  his  nod  makes  the  universe  tremble.  He  is 
th.:  chief  of  al);  he  presides  over  his  aristo- 
cr;atic  state  like  a  Homeric  king,  while  the  other 
Olympian'  divinities  make  up  the  council,  and 
the  minor  gods  form  the  popular  assemblv. 
With  him  ApoHo  and  Athena  hold  the  first  rank. 
Hera,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus,  however,  be- 
longs in  the  second  with  Poseidon,  the  god  of 
the  sea.  Ares  and  Aphrodite  represent  the  two 
passions  of  rage  in  battle  and  of  sexual  love. 
Artemis,  the  sister  of  Apollo,  is  of  lower  rank, 
as  is  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  fire.  Hermes  is  a 
kind  of  upper'  servant  of  the  great  gods,  who 
executes  their  commissions;  there  are  still  oiher 
divinities  of  inferior  position.  ■ 

Demeter  and  Dionysus,  who  are  so  important 
in  later  centuries,  have  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  Olympus  in  the  Homeric  epics.  The  ^od  of 
the  lower  world  is  Hades;  he  presides  m  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
beneath  the  earth. 
'    All    these    divinities    are    lepresented    m 


stmnger,  larger,  and  wiser  than  mortals;  but 
not  wholly  siqierior  to  diem,  for  like  them  they 
are  subject  to  4he  passions  of  the  mind  and 
body.  Their  pre-eminence  over  mortals  con- 
sists chiefly  in  their  immortality.  This  Homeric 
pantheon  seems  to  have  been  created  in  part 
by  a  selection,  made  from  the  greater  local 
divinities,  who  were  universalised  by  the  poet 
and  given  the  characters  which  his  art  fixed 
for  all  later  time.  The  Homeric  poems  ac- 
quired such  universal  influence  wherever  Greeks 
went,  that  the  chief  local  divinity  was  assimi- 
lated to  one  of  the  Homeric  gods  and  given  the 
characteristics  which  that  divinity  possesses  in 
the  epics.  At  Olympia  Phidias  fashioned  his 
Zeus  after  the  Homeric  description,  and  at 
Athens  he  represented  Athena  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  epic  bard  had  made  her. 

These  great  epics  then  represented  the  gods, 
in  a  sense,  in  an  artificial  orsaniiatioiL  Hesiod, 
however,  introduces  us  to  a  somewhat  different 
world  and  to  conditions  as  they  really  existed. 
We  find  in  him  many  divinities  not  mentioned 
in  Homer  i  and  the  worship  of  the  dead  and 
of  heroes,  which  the  M)ic  poet  passed  over,  b 
made  much  of  by  the  later  writer. 

It  is  evident  that  Zeus  was,  from  an  un- 
known period,  the  most  universal  of  the  Gredc 
^ds.  The  superior  position  which  he  occu^es 
m  Homer  was  still  further  exalted,  until  he 
became  altogether  supreme^  and  even  appears  as 
the  all-embracing  divinitv  including  all  minor 
gods,  comprehending  within  himself  all  divine 
powers.  Indeed  at  times  the  Greeks  approached 
monotheism.  Yet  it  is  necessaiv  to  bear  in 
mind  that  to  the  ordinary  Greek  his  local  ^ods 
were  most  important,  and  although  he  might 
recognise  a  similarity  between  his  divinity  and 
the  same  divinity  in  some  other  place,  his  at- 
titude remained  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Greek  peasant  to-day  toward  his  local  saint. 

The  greater  gods  like  Zeus  and  Athena 
doubtless  absorbed  countless  numbers  of  local 
divinities,  and  yet  even  these  gods  retained  in 
a  way  their  local  habitations  to  the  end  of 
paganism.  Olympus  was  the  home  of  Zeus 
above  all  other  places.  The  Athenians,  at  least, 
regarded  Athens  as  the  home  of  Athena,  while 
Hera  was  domiciled  in  Argos  from  unknown 
antiquity.  Apollo  had  two  homes,  at  Delphi  and 
at  Delos ;  the  former  was  his  chief  oracular 
center  from  which  for  centuries  his  pronounce- 
ments, as  interpreted  by  his  priests,  influenced 
affairs  tO  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Greek 
world;  at  Dclos  the  god  presided  over  the 
ancient  religious  centre  of  the  .£gean.  As- 
clepios  had  his  great  home  at  Epidaurus  in 
Afiolis.  To  this  place  for  centuries  the  sick 
end  cripples  came  to  be  healed  hy  a  vision  or 
a  miracle,  and  in  later  times  by  regular  thera- 
peutic treatment.  A  branch  was  established 
on  the  island  of  Cos,  and  early  in  the  3d  cen- 
tuiy  the  pomans  induced  the  god  to  be^n  the 
practice  of  his  an  on  the  island  in  the 
Tiber. 

At  Eleusis,  northwest  of  Athens,  there  was 
celebrated  at  an  early  period  an  agricnltural 
festival  in  honor  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter. 
Out  of  these  agricultural  rites,  intended  to 
secure  abundant  crops  dirough  the  favor  of  the 
goddesses,  arose  the  Elensian  mysteries  in  which 
the  initiates  received  assurance  of  a  happv  life 
hereafter.  Similar  mysteries,  presided  over  hy 
these  two  (Uvinities,  or  by  others,  existed  in 
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maay  jurts  of  Greece,  tiut  none  attuned  I 
itnportsDce  of  those  at  Eleusis. 

The  heroes  formed  a  class  of 
beings  midway  betweea  mortals  and  the  goi 
oftcD  half-divine  hy  origin:  they  reccivea 
celestial  honors  after  death.  The  most  famous 
of  these  were  Hercules  and  Thesens,  both  of 
whom  undertook  severe  toils  for  the  advan- 
tage of  mortals  and  so  conferred  lasting  benefit 
on  mankind,  in  return  for  which  they  tocdved 
divini^. 

Id  the  Minoan  and  Uycenean  periods  it  is 
clear  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  wor- 
shipped or  propitiated  by  offerings  at  the 
tombs;  these  practices  were  universal  in  later 
Greece.  Gifts  of  wine  milk,  and  honey  were 
regularly  made,  and  tne  nearest  of  kin  cele- 
brated anniversary  meals  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  Keneral  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
regarded  as  oaneful  powers  rather  than.benefi- 
dent  divinities. 

With  the  rise  and  development  of  philo- 
sophic thought  the  enliehiened  Greeks  greatly 
modified  their  belief  in  the  gods  of  the  common 
people,  so  that  in  Plato  we  iind  somethins  very 
akin  to  monotheism.  I^ter  philosophies,  luce  t^e 
Stoic,  provided  for  a  multitude  of  gods,  al- 
diough  they  asserted  the  supremacy  and  all- 
oomprehensive  character  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, so  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
educated  [lart  of  the  ancient  world  held  to  a 
henotheiatic  view,  which,  however,  did  not  ex- 
clude an  elaborate  polyaieisra;  that  is  to  say, 
fliey  believed  that  the  (Evine  was  one,  but  that  it 
manifested  itself  in  countless  wa^  and  in 
countless  places,  and  that  for  convenience  it  was 
allowable  to  Kive  to  these  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  One  the  names  of  the  many  gods 
of  popular  belief.  Such  views,  however,  were 
Irmitca  to  the  more  highly  educated,  for  com- 
mon men  continued  to  beUeve  in  a  vast  number 
of  individual  divinities  throughout  antiquity, 
and  indeed  brought  this  belief  over  into  Oiris- 
tianity.     See  Greek    MYTHtttacy;   Gsebk  R&- 
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CuwnxD  H.  Ho(»E, 
Profejior  of  Latin,  Haroard  Vntveraly. 

OSBSK  LANOUAGB.  Greek  is  one  of 
Qie  Indo-Enropean  languages,  and  in  its  mod- 
em form  which  illustrates  fully  the  analytic 
tendency  of  all  modem  languages,  it  is  still 
Spoken  by  8  or  10,000.000  Greeks,  ^o  infaaUt 
near^  die  same  regions  as  in  ancient  times. 
These  included  the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  i.e.,  Greece  pro[Mr,  with  Epirus  and 
parts  of  Macedonia,  the  eastern  shores  of  die 
£gean  Sea  with  all  its  islands,  extensive  colo- 
nies on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  Black 
Sea,  the  large  islands  Crete  and  Cyprus,  settle- 
ments, like  that  of  C^rene,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
whidi  coniroUed  these  regions  so  fully  that 


tbe  name  Uagna  Gneda  dung  to  them  until 
long  after  they  came  to  form  parts  of  the 
Koman  empire.  Only  in  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean has  tnere  been  any  marked  decrease,  and 
this  chiefly  in  mediseval  and  modem  times,  in 
the  numbers  of  Greek- speaking  inhabitants. 
The  earliest  home  of  the  Greeks,  the  region  in 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  their  speech  first 
developed  a  character  of  its  own,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  great  plains  of  the  Danube,  or 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  ranges! 
The  homogeneity  of  the  language  in  sounds, 
forms  and  vocabulary  is  indicative  of  a  consid- 
erable lapse  of  time  between  the  period  of 
breaking  off  from  the  parent  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  stock,  and  the  later  s[^itting  up;  in 
successive  waves  of  immigration,  into  tno  vari- 
ous small  and  separate  states  of  Greece  with 
didr  individual  dialectic  peculiarities.  These 
states  were  in  early  times  so  cut  off  from  one 
another  that  a  common  language  could  hardhr 
have  developed  among  them  at  that  early  perioo; 
Rather  did  their  mountainous  barriers  and  the' 
difBculties  and  dangers  of  early  navigation  tend 
to  develop  groups  uat  differed  from  each  other 
in  dialect  and  in  race  consciousness. 

Ancient  Oreek,— Numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  7th  centuiy  b.c,  written  chiefly  in  an 
alphabet  derived  from  Semitic  sources,  are  the 
earliest  testimony  that  we  have  as  to  iht  form 
of  the  language  after  it  had  reached  this  dialect 
stage,  but  references  in  the  early  literamre  show 
that  the  Greeks  were  preceded  in  their  land  by 
various  peoples  of,  as  far  as  we  know,  autoch- 
thonous Mediterranean  stock,  who  spoke  a  non- 
Indo-European  language.  Such  were  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  scattered  over  many  parts  of  Greece,  the 
Leieses  in  central  Greece  and  the  Cyclades,  and 
tbe  Carians  in  southwest  Asia  Minor  and  the 
neighborii^  islands.  These  peoples  were  grad- 
ualfy  absorbed  by  the  invading  Greeks,  but  un- 
doubtedly influenced  the  language  of  their 
conquerors  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Proper 
names  ending  in  -ettos,  -issos,  -ossos  and 
•inlhoB,  such  as  Hymcltos,  Lycabettos,  Cephis- 
sos,  Gnossos,  Corinthos,  Pamassos  and  Fames, 
which  seem  to  have  no  meuung  as  Gredc 
words,  and  have  no  cognates  in  the  other  Indo- 
European  languages,  are  probably  survivals 
fiW  the  speech  of  these  older  inhabitants.  It 
is  truly  remarkable  and  confirmatory  to  a  high 
degree  of  our  faith  in  inherited  legends,  that 
tbe  mythical  tales  of  racial  wanderings  and  set- 
tlements, handed  down  bv  the  Greeks  in  their 
legends  agree  so  fully  with  the  evidence  derived 
from  lii^istic  sources.  Tribes  and  dties  far 
removed  in  space  retain  in  their  speech  traces 
of  dieir  early  consanguinity.  The  first  wave 
frcMn  the  norfh  Aat  swept  into  Greece  made  its 
way  into  Attica  and  Euboea,  the  northeastern' 
part  of  the  Poloponnesus  and  its  northern  or 
(later)  Achsean  coast.  Probably^  under  the 
pressure  of  a  later  wave  of  immigrants,  the 
id    daring    among    them. 


the  Attic-Ionic  tyue.  We  find  a  fairly  uniform 
speech  in  Miletus,  Priene.  Ei^esus,  Chios 
and  Samos,  in  the  cities  of  the  Ionian  Dodecap- 
oHs,  the  Cydades  and  Euboea,  and  in  ^  oolO' 
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nies  founded  from  Miletus  before  the  7th 
century  B.C  The  lonians  seem  fo  have  bor- 
rowed epic  poetry  from  their  northern  Giedc 
neighbors,  toe  iColians,  whose  southern'  colo- 
nies they  subdued  in  the  9th  century  d.c.  In 
the  Iliaa  and  the  Odyssey  they  added  a  realistic 
and  finely  descriptive  element  to  the  imagina- 
tive, vigorously  creative  gift  of  the  early  .£alian 
rhapsodists.  From  Chalcis  as  well  as  from  Mile- 
tus this  I onicizins  influence  spread  to  Chalcidic^ 
Thrace  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  Italy  and  Sicily, 
V^re  it  was,  however,  finally  forced  to  yield 
ground  in  the  5th  century  to  the  Doric  Ionic 
changed  least  tti  the  Cyclades  and  Euboea,  where 
its  isolated  condition  tended  to  preserve  it,  and 
dianged  most  in  Athens  where  a  variety  of  in- 
fluences were  brouglft  to  bear  on  it. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  Ionic  dialect  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  following  import- 
ant characteristics  may  be  listed:  (1)  The  ' 
of  the  original  common  Greek  becomes  v  in 
Ionic  (.^ofuic  to  ivi^K,  it&r^P  to  f^r^  )  although 
in  the  Attic  form  of  this  dialect  a  is  found 
afttf  ',  I,  and  p.  In  the  earUest  Attic  Greek, 
however,  even  in  these  cases  we  have  every  re*, 
son  to  believe  that  the  Ionic  V  prevailed  for 
a  considerable  time  imtil  the  influence  of  the 
■urroundine  mainland  dialects  caused  d  to  be 
pronounced;  (2)  A  metathesis  of  quantity  is  ob- 
served in  words  like  ^off'^^and  tjie  Ionic  0(iinA- 
iac.  So  ^ai^  to  ^^  and  the  genitive  Ttfiiuv  to 
Tc^w,  or  by  syoizesis  to  the  dissyllabic  ri/uCni, 
Ti/tan;  (3)  Two  vowels  in  the  interior  of  a  woid 
were  very  earl;  contracted:  Tiudiic.  to  "z^,  ^Mt 
to  ♦i^,  r****^  to  yfwuf,  etc:  (4)  The  letter  F,  long 
reserved  in  the  other  dialects  tnwoidalikePW^ 
Foi^of ,  and  FoiiJa,  disappeared  very  early  in  Ionic 
(800  B.C.  or  earlier)  though  the  Iliad  and  Odyaae^ 
show  clear  traces  of  its  use  at  the  time  the  poems 
were  composed;  (5)  Instead  of  an  original  iipit, 
i/tluv,  and  iifi,  etc.,  the  Ionic  uses  the  forms  i/i^, 
i/uiw  and  if^,  on  the  anakigy  of  adjectives  like 
i)^0it;  (6)  f  moviUsle  seems  to  have  come  in  on 
the  analogy  <^  4"  (d.  Homoic  i^,  where  the  v  is 
an  original  third  person  plural  endu^  extended  to 
theaingulsj');  (7)  The  infinitive  ending  ^tw  was  an 
Ionic  tete  fonnation;  (6)  The  Ionic  iv,  perhaps 
corresponding  to  the  Gothic  interrcwative  particle 
AN  replaces  w!  or  nlv  of  the  older  foeek;  (9)  rpit 
instead  o£  irorl  and  'i  for  ol  and  i  were  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  dialect. 

In  the  Attic  form  at  the  Ionic  to,  t  was  assiini- 
lated  to  the  foUowing  O-sound  and  the  vowels 
were  then  contracted  to  ov,  whereas,  in  other 
Ionic,  M  was  contracted  to  n.  The  use  of  rr  for  aO 
was  a  second  peculiarity  of  the  Attic-Ionic  (Bi^arra 
for  Si^aaaa,  npdrru  for  rpAeau),  and  the  change  of 
V  into  fi  first  made  its  appearance  in  this  dialect. 
The  common  Ionic  shares  with  the  .Solic  the 
early  loss  of  the  rough  breathing. 

A  contemporary  or  sli^tly  later  wave  of 
immi^anti  wbom  we  may  call  Adueans,  settled 
first  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  adjacent 
regions  to  the  south.  Colomsis  from  here,  the 
Argeioi,  the  Danaoi,  and  the  Achmi  of  Homer, 
crossed  the  northern  .£gean  and  settled  in  the 
northwest  or  .£olian  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  th^  developed  the  Greek  epic.  The 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  the  great  gdd  Zeus,  (geo- 
graphical names  like  .£oIis  and  Olympos,  seem 
to  have  been  transplanted,  along  with  the 
Acbean  or  ^olic  language,  to  the  new  Asiatic 
abode.  In  their  first  home  in  Greece  proper 
die*e  invaders  learned  much  from  die  more 


contact.  Homer's  word  a»ifi»SiT,  a  bath-tub, 
with  its  Pelasgic  termination  (cf.  Corintlios), 
proves  the  adoption  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
custom  of  hot-water  bathina;,  complicated  ar- 
rangements for  which  have  been  found  in  the 
splendid  pre-Greek  palaces  excavated  during 
the  last  few  decades  in  Gnossos  and  Phaestos 
in  Crete.  The  simple  houses  of  these  Achian 
Greeks  had  been  in  older  times  constructed  of 
wood  and  clay  {Hito^,  a  house,  Toi;toj  a  mud 
wall),  by  builders  called '■*t^««[.  They  now 
learned  to  use  the  massive  Cyclopean  masonry 
of  the  natives,  and  built  for  themselves,  using 
the  indigenous  names,  houses  of  many  cham- 
bers, 94X0/101  (for  the  termination  cf.  the  pre- 
Greck  name  afpyapo^)  with  a  men's  Uving  room, 
liiyapov^ci.  the  Asiatic  word  M^npa).  Fort- 
resses, irtpyot  (cf.  word  utpyaito^),  towers  for 
defense,  rlpeeic  (cf.  Ttipcnpiot,  Etrurians,  the 
robber  barons  who  built  their  forts  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts  against  the  natives  whom 
they  pillaged),  and<^FD'>permanent  temples  of 
the  gods,  were  now  for  uie  first  time  built  by 
these  rude  Greeks  and  along  with  the  new 
thing  they  learned  to  use  the  native  name.  Al- 
most the  only  one  of  the  old  Indo-European 
divinities  that  survives  is  Zrirf  n-ar^p.  'Hit, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus,  Us^  duhita  IHvas^  of  the 
Sanscrit,  surrenders  her  divine  birlhnght  to 
Athana,  a  local  divinity  (cf.  the  pre-Greek 
names  JSvKavai  and  Ili^va,  the  fountain-god- 
dess Pirene  in  Corinth).  Among  more  general 
influences  the  change  of  the  common-Greek  a  to 
V  in  the  Altic-Ionic  may  have  been  due  to 
Pelasgian  influence,  as  also  that  of  n  to  <"  in 
SlSum     and    rptaniutot,    Tpianirioi     (cf.     icardv). 


nge  has  now  been  given  up,  for  apart  from  a 
words  that  were  imported  with  the  objects 
that  Ihey  named,  eg.,  x'^^",  a  tumc,  a  linguistic 

fibenomenon  that  we  can  parallel  in  such  Eng- 
ish  words  as  caoutchouc  and  chicle,  this  in- 
fluence was  limited  to  names  of  characters  in 
story  and  myth  that  wandered  in  with  the  tales 
themselves. 

The  names  ije^  and  AioXcit  are  unknown 
to  Homer  and  seem  to  hav«  been  brot^t  Inr 
later  immigrants  from  inland  Thessaly  <cf. 
Herod.,  VII,  176).  The  dialect  remains  of 
Thessaly  agree  fully  wiUi  the  dialect  of  Alcaeui 
and  Sappho.  Ach^,  the  northern  district  of 
the  Prioponnesus  was  settled  at  about  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  a  mixtorv  of  die  Ionic 
and  ..Eolic  dialects  resulted  Into  the  southern 
part  of  Arcadia,  Elis  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  £olians  penetrated 
carrying  with  them  names  like  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaos.  Thus  is  probably  to  be  explained 
the  fact  that  the  Epic  poets  regarded  these 
beroei  as  indigenous  in  Southern  Grecca 
Everywhere  except  in  the  mounttuns  of  Arcadia 
and  in  the  sacred  r^on  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
in  Elis  the  jEolians  were  forced  toward  die 
end  of  this  second  milleniinim  b.c.  to  yidd  to 
the  Dorians  who  swarmed  down  from  the 
mounlatnous  region  west  and  tMrthwest  of 
Thessaly,  gradually  driving  the  Acheans  be- 
fona  tbem.    In  Crete,  too,  which  -Ant  Acheuns 
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intral  part  of  Crete  do  we  find  — 
words  like  hv/u>  and  the  article  "I,  in  the 
prepositions  if  and  irnid,  traces  of  the  old 
Ac&ean  dialect  In  Cyprus,  however,  the  dia- 
lect inscriptions  show  this  Acbsan  character 
more  clearly  persisting,  though  the  alphabet  in 
wliicli  they  are  written  b  entirely  difierent 
from  any  Greelc  alphabet  of  which  we  know. 
We  have  then  the  i£olic  of  Middle  Thessal^, 
that  of  Asia  Minor,  that  of  Boeotia,  where  it 
was  strongly  tinged  with  Doric,  that  of  Arcadia 
and  that  of  Cyprus.  _  Commoti  to  these  are  the 
following  pecuTiaritiea :  (1)  The  change  of 
common  Greek  op,  pa  into  op,  po:  orooTii  from 
<rrpo_ric,  iSpo^tf  from.?pa;r*f;  (Z)  Ini ior &vd:  bviSn** 
for  aw^ffijitc;  (31  ikiio,  tinoTo^,  ixoTAniai  ikua,  Hkotoq, 
luariv;  (4)  ifrtj  for  ofl ;  (5)  irifuu,  wilaat  lix  rtieu, 
Tiinot;  aTTiriiffoitaiiroTtioQi;  (6)  The  words  «fp'^>Mi- 
rat  for  mi^tpv^TK,  irrAXif  for  t*^;  iaix""  tor 
td^-  (7)  The  contract  verbs  ia  -i",  ■&"  and  *j 
appear  as  -f"  verbs;  (8)  Endings  -w  and  -*;>'  form 
infinitives  tA  the  aorist  passive;  (9)  The  demon- 
strative pronouns  five  and  ^^  ibv\j  m  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian.);  (10)  The  particle  «*  (Doric  »i,, Ionic  &*); 
(1 1;  ireiifi  for  itrri  tx  the  Ionic  and  Doric.  In  the 
three  northern  dialects  we  find  double  nasals  and 
liquids  arising  out  of  -^/*-,  -Ji'-,  -wr-,  -Aff-,  etc 
l/i/ii,  oT^Uiu,  etc.,  the  dative  ending  -wm,  a  perfect 
participle  in  -av  (ycydvuv,  ycyavavrat)  and  perhaps 
yimiiat  for  yiyvo/iat.  In  the  two  southern  dialects 
we  find  oif  for  rif  a  genitive  in  -o"  for  the  mascu- 
lines of  the  first  decfeision,  bm  for  Me  (see  above), 
an  infinitive  in  -w  (•piptv),  Iv  for  iv,  trot  for  Torf, 
ta;  for  icai  and  -KpltJif  in  proper  names  for  -Kpir^ 
The  latter  group  we  may  assume  came  from  the 
Spercheios  valley,  while  the  former  was 
originally  settled  in  the  Peneios  valley  in 
Thessaly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.  from  their  mountain  fastnessej 
in  northern  Epirus,  Illyria  and  upper  Mace- 
donia the  Dorians  began  to  spread  out  toward 
Sie  east  and  south  into  Thessaly  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  From  the  tribe  which  was  chiefly 
insiramental  in  subduing  the  Peloponnesus  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  Dorian   to   the  whole 

E'oup  of  invaders  whose  speech,  as  Heinrich 
udolf  Ahrens  ('De  dialecto  Dorica,'  1843) 
recogniied,  is  closely  related  to  the  dialects  of 
ElMrus,  Acamania,  JExaVa,,  Locris,  Pbocis  and 
Delphi.  The  Bceotians  (the  name  comes  from 
the  motintain  Boiow  in  northern  Epirus)  came 
into  Thessaly  first,  and  then  driven  on  by  the 
Thcsprotian  Thessalians  at  their  heels  (cf. 
Herod,  VII,  176J,  they  came  into  Phocis  and 
Bceotia,  where  mingling  with  Achzan  .£o1ians, 
they  formed  the  Bceotians  of  historic  times. 
The  later  Dorian  hordes  settled  on  the  northern 
^□res  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  then  by  way 
ot  Naupaetus  passed  over  into  Peloponnesus, 
Herodotus  (Vlll,  73)  tells  us  that  of  the  seven 
peoples  of  Peloponnesus,  three  — the  Arcadians, 
the  Ionian*  of  Cynuria  and  the  Acbaeans  — 
were  autochthonous,  while  the  Lemnians  in 
Triphylia,  the  Dryopians  in  the  Argolid  and 
Ae  Dorians  and  ,^lians  were  invaders.  In 
Elis  we  find  certain  jColian-Locrian  peculiari- 
ties of  speedi,  a  third  declension  dative  ending 
m  -oif  (iroIAiif  ^p&vToit),  an  open  pTOnnnda- 
oon  Of  I  as  a  brfore  p  (cf.  the  EngUsh  clerk 
M  *dar1d»>  f^Ich  jusefy  us  in  distinguishing  a 
*tat  and  an  east  Doric.  Ahrens'  distinction  of 
>  Dorit   severior  and  a    Doris    mitior    later 


philotegists  tend  to  exphia  as  a  chronolo^cal 
breaking  dmvn  of  the  older,  harsher  Done  in 
contrast  with  the  other  dialects.  In  the 
former,  spoken  in  Laconia,  Tarentum,  Hen- 
deia,  Crete  and  Gyrene  the  genitive  singular 
endins  oi  the  second  declension  is  u,  while 
V  ana  &>  ^gta  found  in  ccmpensativfl  leogtbca- 
ing  4^  Erom  iofii,  Iwmt  bom  Inmnt,  while  dae- 
wbere  Atttc-Ionic  forms  are  fanad  in  these  rntn 

The  Dorians  uke  the  Acbteans  hdd  to  the 
original  d  of  the  commoa  Gredc  and  to  F;tbeend- 
ings  -ri  and  -*ti  remaiiMd  tmdiaa(>ed,  (wduri,  he 
givea;  ^povn,  they  bring) ;  the  artade  in  the  nomi- 
aative  plural  has  its  loao-Buropeaii  fonn  rvt  and 
Toi;  the  oldest  form  of  the  aecond  peraonid  pn- 
aoim  rb  (Latin,  tfl;  Sanskrit  ta)  wm  kept,  and 
i^wt,  was  used  for  wivoc  or  ■#!«(  (teivof);  the 
older  futuie,  the  ao-oalled  Doric  future,  {e.g. 
^^(o/iat)  isalBOnotemrtlnr;  Uie  ending  in  the 
first  person  iduial  -/»r  (tf.  Latin-wtu)  is  aloo  a 
mora  original  ending.  Atnang  innovationa  or  new 
formations  may  be  mentioned  *^fariU  and  y^  for 
yi;  wpdTof  (frcm  irpdarot)  for  trparot;  the  contrac- 
ti(Hu  of  a+;  a+v,  in  interior  of  words,  to  v; 
3iurM{p)ot  for  paaMut;  -^((u  and  -iiai  in  aorist 
infinitive  endings  for  -<io^  and  'loot  (aiavifai). 

Extant  Greek  literature  begins  widi  the 
Homeric  poems.  These  are,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  culmination,  about  1000  b.c,  of 
several  centuries  of  development  in  fte  metric^ 
ase  first  of  folic  and  tacn  of  Ionic  Greek. 
The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  so  completely  domi- 
nated the  imagit»tion  of  the  Greeks  evetr- 
where,  becotntag  as  it  were  their  Holy  BoolE, 
recording  the  beginnings  of  their  lace,  that  it* 
in6uence,  like  that  of  King  James'  translation 
of  the  Bible,  was  exerted  on  all  subsequent 
Greek  literature.  Particularly  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, not  literature  alone  but  the  historical 
work  of  Herodotus  and  the  medical  treatises  o£ 
an  Hippocrates  were  written  in  Ionic  Gredt, 
because  this  was  the  first  dialect  to  develop  a 
literarv  form.  In  the  homes  of  the  tyrants  of 
the  islands  of  the  ..^gean  the  f  olian  love 
poetiy  of  Alcams  and  Sappho  arose  in  the  7tb 
and  Dth  centuries  b.c,  and  in  this  dialect  wi& 
the  natural  conservatism  of  literature  such 
poetry  continued  to  be  written.  Later,  in  the 
Sth  and  401  cnturics  b.c,  the  pre-eminent 
greatness  of  Attic  prose  writers  like  Thucy- 
aides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  and  of  poets 
like  f  schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes and  Menander  ^ve  Attic  Gredc  a 
predominance  that  has  always  persisted.  The 
solemn  choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  especially 
adopted  to  musical  utterance  by  its  broader 
Done  vocalization,  and  its  quaint  archaic 
forms,  was  used  by  Attic  poets  in  the  choruses 
of  tragedy  and  by  Stesichorus,  Pindar  and 
SimOnides  in  those  lyrics  in  which  they  chanted 
the  praises  of  great  athletes  and  kings. 
Through  his  vast  military  projects  and  under- 
takings Alexander  the  Great  spread  the  Attic 
dialect  in  a  modified  form  over  all  the  world 
that  he  subdued,  and  it  is  from  this  dialect, 
cormpfcd  not  infrequently  by  the  introduction 
of  words  and  forms  from  other  dialects,  that 
the  'otvii  SiAXexTot  or,  as  it  is  more  comnxmly 
called,  the  irmw}  arose.  In  this  langu^fe  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  and  thousands 
npoil  thousands  of  papyri,  contemporary  with 
the  New  Testament,  ana  discovered  only  in  the 
last  few  decades,  have  contributed  to  give  us  a 
clear  conception   of    this   wide   spread    '* 
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frtMtca,  that  was  found  whtrcver  Greda  and 
Greek  civilisation  penetrated.  From  this  form 
of  the  language  Modem  Greek  has  been  directly 
evohed  The  scholars  of  the  last  century  who 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  the  language  of  to- 
day full  and  clear  traces  of  the  Homeric  Ionic 


of  a  few  Zaconian  villages  of  Sparta  „.  ... 
scattered  words  and  phrases  in  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Csppadocia  or  the  coast  towns  of  the  Black 
Sea,  do  we  find  any  traces  and  these  the  most 
mea^  of  the  older  Greek  dialects.  Before 
passmg  to  a  consideration  of  this  modern  forn 
of  the  language,  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
Americans  because  of  the  recent  growth  in 
Greek  immigration  into  the  country,  it  remains 


highly  developed  fonn  of  the  language.  Into 
the  relation  of  Greek  with  the  other  Indo- 
European  languages  from  the  point  of  view 
either  of  phonetics  or  vocabulary  it  is  unnecet- 
sary  to  go  deeply.  (See  the  articles  on  ^lull's 
Law,  Phuologv,  Sanskmt,  etc.).  Words  like 
Tor^p,  father;  f^"!P,  mother;  Sujir^,  dat^h- 
ter;  JIto,  two;  rpeir,  throe;  t{,  tax,  Foi»of,  wine; 
Pipyav,  v/otk,  show  sufficiently  that  the  basts  of 
the  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  Celtic,  Latin, 
German,  Russian,  etc.  Greek  had  24  letter*, 
apart  from  an  earlier  digamma,  F,  (^  w  or  v). 
koppB,  p.akin  to  our  q,and  san  i'f,aa a  aoaod  cc 
some  sort,  which,  except  as  numeral  lign^ 
had  disappeared  from  ne  Attic  Greek  at  an 


A  a  alpha 

B  p  beta 

r  y  ffamma 

A  il  delta 

Z  (  zeta       ' 

Hi?  eta     r 

e  9  thetftT 

K  (  kappa 

A  A  lambda 


These  lettera  may  )>e  thus  cbssified : 

10  vowels,  i>a,«S,  i~.oa.vZ 
12  diphthong  oi  av,  tt,  cv,  «,  on,  ai,  av, 
1',  V,  '",  <-",  in  which  the  two  vowels  must  at 
'first  have  had  their  original  values,  but  coalesc- 
ing, under  one  expulsion  of  the  breath,  and 
therefore  formiiu;  one  syllable.  These  sounds 
were  later  modified  in  the  dialects  in  different 
ways  and  in  Modem  Greek  <by  an  increasing 
empluisis  on  the  £nal  vowel) «, «',  <>',  and  v  came  to 
be  pronounced  like  i,  while  fi  and  v  also  caste 
to  have  the  same  pronunciation. 

Labial  consonants  '^  §  t. 

Palatal  consonants  "T  x- 

Lingual  consonants  r  S  g. 
These  consonants,  thus  arran^d  in  Masses,* 
by  the  place  of  their  origin,  as  Up  sounds,  pala- 
tal (or  guttural)  sounds,  or  tongue  and  teeth 
sounds,  may  also  he  arranged  in  "orders,"  T«r 
.forming  smooth  or  surd  sounds,  Hyi  forming 
sonants  or  voiced  sounds,  whde  fx^,  were 
originally  Titr  plus  an  aspiration,^  like  ph  in 
uphiU,  kh  in  bake-house,  and  tk  in  poi-'hook. 
These  sounds  at  an  early  date  became  the  spi- 
rants f,  ch  (as  in  the  German  iachen  or  the 


Scotch  lack),  axiA  the  Ahglo^Saxon  nttf  Bno^ 
glish  (A. 

The  spirants  <raiid  i. 

The  liquids  ^  and  p. 

The  nasals  f,  *  and  an  n  palatal  (R)  ^  ng. 

Double  consonantsf^'*,  7or  r  +  '  asdi^=')r, 
^  or_  ^  -f  £f  (C  a  sonant  or  voiced  ajrirant  was 
originally  a  double  consonant  arising  from  * 
or  at).  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  flie 
Greek  ali^abet,  its  origin,  its  growth,  the  vary- 
ing dialectic  forms  of  the  letters,  th6  two  Attic 
alphabets,  see  Alphabet. 


conception  that  caused  the  Greeks  at  so  early  a 
period  in  their  history  to  sedc  expression  in 
art,  architecture  and  music,  could  not  fail  to 
show  itself  in  their  language  maldng  it  confess- 
edly the  most  perfect  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  thought  thai  has  ever  existed.  At  or  near  the 
beginning  of  sentences  Ilie  Greek,  by  the  use  of 
some  little  particle,  enclitic  or  [jost-positive, 
often  showed  the  very  mood  of  his  mind,  his 

Ere-exi stent  attitude,  toward  the  thought  that 
e  was  to  utter.  The  written  word  thus  speaks 
with  the  spontaneous  vivacity  that  a  French- 
man's shrug  of  shoulder  or  play  of  feature  or 
bodily  pose  so  vividly  conveys.  Distinctions  so 
fine  that  they  elude  exact  and  i<Somatic  rendi- 
tion except  bv  oral  translation,  in  which  em- 
phasis and  snade  of  meaning  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  hearer  by  voice  and  facial  ex- 
pression, are  by  the  use  of  particles  like  y, 
m,  wefi,  oh-  and  Si  set  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader  in  black  and  white.  Another 
thing  that  contributes  largely  to  the  clearness 
and  conciseness  of  the  language  is  its  richness 
in  verb-forms.  A  middle  voice  expressed  the 
warmth  of  personal  interest  or  advantage  in  an 
act;  the  optative  mood,  missing  in  the  Latin 
language,  expressed  future  relations  and  desires 
a  sLade  more  vaguely  and  remotely  than  did 
the  subjunctive  or  future  indicative:  in  the 
subordinate  moods  and  in  the  infinitive  we  6nd 
a  clear  distinction  made  between  present  and 
aorist,  a  distinction  not  of  time,  however,  for 
these  moods  are  naturally  future  (or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  infinitive,  devoid  of  any  time  idea 
whatsoever)  but  of  the  nature  of  the  act  as 
habitual  or  repeated,  or  as  simply  occurring 
once.  Thus  "He  wishes  to  write  good  letters 
habitually*  is  expressed  by  the  present  infini- 
tive, while  'He  wishes  to  write  a  good  letter" 
is  expressed  by  the  aorist  infinitive.  'Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother*  and  'Bow  down 
to  Naaman*  are  respectively  present  and  aorist 
imperatives.  This  distinction  has  been  fully 
preserved  in  Modern  Greek  and  is  one  of  the 


Greek  language  has  never  died.  The 
cxiaicuce  of  present,  future,  aorist  and  perfect 
infinitives  and  participles  permits  a  nicety  of 
expression  that  hardly  any  other  language  can 
equal.  The  fact  that  the  infinitive,  apart  from 
the  distinction  above  mentioned,  which  charac- 
terizes the  nature  of  the  action  rather  than  its 
time,  is  an  indeclinable  neuter  noun  and  can 
(especially  when  used  with  the  article  t9  denote 
its  case)  be  used  with  surprising  clearnest  at 
subject  or  object  or  predicate,  m  cognate  or 
object  relations  with  adjectives,  verbs  and  prep- 
ositions, and  absolutely  in  an  accusative  of 
specification  construction,  makes  it  otic  of  iha 
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most  flexible  elonentf  of  tb«  Greek  langOHge; 
The  early  discrisiiiatioii  of  a  definite  article 
(here,  too,  we  note  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
Lktin)  from  an  onginal  demonstrative  pronoun 
Sfreatly  increased  the  usefulness  of  both  infini- 
tive and  particijde,  for  modifiers  of  the  verb 
idea  in  both  could  be  placed  between  article  and 
nouo  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  relation 
most  dearly.  This  ^ve  a  definiteness  of  amdi- 
cation  to  all  adnominal  words  and  phiases  that 
were  attributive  to  notins  or  to  adjectives  that 
were  used  as  nouns.  To  the  existence  of  a 
definite  article  is  due  the  fact  that  Greek  is 
more  like  English  than  Latin,  for  it  permits, 
□ay,  compels  an  order  of  words  that  is  logical 
and  straightforward. 

Hodeni  Grcek.^The  Modem  Greek  lan- 

Siage  is  a  direct  survival  from  the  Ancient 
reek,  its  surprising  conservation  of  forms  and 
vacAbuIary  being  due  in  pari  to  the  isolation  of 
Greece  from  the  currents  of  European  progress, 
and  to  the  conservative  influence  exerted  br 
the  Ordiodox  Greek  Church  upon  the  higher  and 
literary  forms  of  the  language.  Such  changes 
in  pronunciation,  morphcdogy  and  syntax  aa 
characterixe  the  present  form  of  the  language 
may  nearly  all  in  their  inception  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Christ  The  language  bad  ac- 
quired its  present  form,  in  all  essential  char- 
acleristicB,  as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century 
A.D.  To  western  scholars  who,  in  reading 
Ancient  Greek,  use  the  Erasnuan  pronuncia- 
tion, a  supposed  approximation  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Sth  century  i.c,,  the  spoket 
language  of  to-day  is  unfortunately  absolutely 
unintelligible  owing  to  the  following  facts:  The 
vowels  1, 1  and  v,  and  the  diphthc»i£a  ci,  at,  vi  aoA 
V  are,  by  what  is  technically  known  as  iotacism, 
all  pronounced  like  the  i  in  machine;  the 
diphthong  <u  ii  pronounced  like  '  (i.  e.,  as  the  e 
in  met^ ;  the  v  of  the  ancient  diphinongs  ru  and 
ao  (this  does  not  app^  to  av  which  equals  our 
oo  in  boot)  is  pronounced  v  before  sonants 
(including  vowels)  and  /  before  other  sounds; 
Aayytium'  ^  wangelion,  and  i'Xtvetpia  =  elgf- 
theria:  the  distinction  between  the  ancient  long 
and  short  vowels  has  entirely  disappeared,  an 
intermediate  sound  being  uttered,  which  is, 
however,  slightly  lengthened  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  accent,  <e.  g.,  o  —  unaccented  is 
like  the  ow  in  ou^  and  o  —  accented  like  the 
aw  in  brawny)  ;  ft  is  pronounced  as  v,  and  ^  like 
tk  in  °this,*  except  where  the  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  preserved  by  a  preceding  /<  or  v 
respectively.  Thus  ivipa,  man^  is  still  pro- 
nouoccd  'andra,"  but  is  necessarily  spelled,  ex- 
cept in  the  puristic  and  literary  language,  ^vrpa; 
(so  too  itvrpov,  a  tree)  ;  b  and  a  in  foreign  words 
are  represented  by  /"r  and  vr,  (e.  g.,  Loixl  Byron 
^  A^pvr  Uiralpuv),  combinations  which  are  pro- 
nounced mb  and  nd  when  they  occur  in  native 
Greek  words,  eg.,  T^iTa=panaa;  before  t  and  i 
soundii  y  is  pronounced  as  a  palatal  voiced 
spirant,  as  in  the  German  *Ja,*  wnile  elsewhere 
it  has  a  guttural  voiced  spirant  sound  (like  the 
(  in  the  "goo-goo'  of  an  infant) ;  p  is  slightly 
trilled  or,  (and  this  ajiplics  also  to  ^,iV,v,)  slightly 
mouilU;  the  distinction  between  rough  and 
.smooth  breathings  disappeared  more  than  2,000 
years  ago.  Ancient  accent  which  was  probably  a 
differentiation  in  pitch,  perhaps  combined  with 
a  stressing  of  the  syllable  accented,  gradually 
gave  way,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  to  a  pure  stress  accent  which  is,  however. 


trman  and  English.  In  consequence  of 
this  chan^  and  of  the  loss  of  ^1  distinctions 
of  quantity,  the  circumflex,  acute  and  gra,ve 
accents  are  pronounced  alike,  thourii  the  coo- 
ventiona)  written  accent  is  preserve!  The  syi- 
laUe  anciently  accented  still  bears  the 
stress,  except  where  this  is  influenced 
by  the  loss  of  distinction  between  long  and 
snort  vowda.  To  foreigners  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  features  of  Modem  Greek  is  the  very 
markea  difference  between  the  spoken  and 
the  writlen  languages.  Dtgloasy  of  vocabularf 
and  digloESy  oi  pronunciation  exist  in  almost 
every  language,  hut  the  influence  of  the  learned 
(^edi  Corais  in  the  early  19th  century,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Greeks  to  resurrect  the  ancient 
language  at  the  time  when  Greece  was  freed 
from  Turkish  domination,  resulted  in  a  di- 
glossy  of  forms  and  syntax  — a  diglossy  of 
grammar — from  which  Greece  has  snftered 
ever  since.  Those  who  love  the  sponlanei^ 
and  naturalness  of  ancient  Greek  find  much  that 
has  been  written  in  the  last  century  frigid  and 
artificial.  Fortunately  the  large  number  of 
younger  writers  who  believe  that  literature  must 
be  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people,  is 
gradually  affecting  the  language  of  the  platform, 
press  and  schoolroom.  The  following  changes 
from  the  nammar  of  Ancient  Greek  are  com- 
mon to  both  the  colloquial  and  the  literaiy  lan- 
guages :  The  ancient  optative,  rarely  used  even 
in  New  Tesrament  Greek,  has  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  present  subjunctive  is  distin- 
guished from  the  present  indicative  only  when 
printed,  both  forms  behig  pronounced  alike. 
The  infiDitive  haa  been  replaced  by  *i  (a  ebort, 
ened  !<«)  with  the  subjunctive  (e.g.,  8i>JJ  tw  inrdyu. 
I  wish  to  go):  ttie  ancient  !>''■  clauses  being 
rcndoed  by  Jii  vil,  'for  to."  In  the  Indicative 
we  find  the  ancient  forms  fairly  well  preserved 
in  the  present,  imperfect  and  aorist,  but  the 
future  ia  expreswd  by  id  (shortened  from  Sliiv 
vi)  with  the  present  subjunctive,  for  a  continued 
or  habitual  act,  and  with  the  aorist  subjunctive 
to  express  a  simple  occurrence  of  the  act.  An- 
cient second  aorists  and  aorists  of  the  liquid 
form  (e.g..  lirrtAa)  have  been  [jrescrred  almost 
perfectly,  proving  the  continuity  of  the 
moderri  with  the  andenl  language.  The  perfect, 
pluperfect  and  future  perfect  tenses  as  in 
other  analytic  languages,  are  formed  by  making 
use  of  ix"  (have),  *a;u  ypi^,  tlxa  yp&-^,  M 
ixu  7(>dV«9,  I  have,  had  and  shall  have  written. 
This  change,  precursors  of  .which  are  found  in 
Herodotus,  Sophocles,  etc,  is  less  obtruded  on 
our  notice  from  the  fact  that  the  aorist  is  often 
used  where  English  uses  perfect  tenses.  In 
the  nouns  the  dative  case  has  given  wajr  to  the 
accusative  with  various  prepositiona  «f  «><  to, 
<fui  =  for,  lii  (a  shortened  itnA)  =  with.  The 
ancient  "l  is  now  eoqircssed  bv  ^o  (from 
oiiiiv);  the  relative  pronoun  ia  A  laroioi,  and 
the  interrofjative  is  ffWDf;  "why*  is  Autrt  and 
"because*  6'iri;  «if*  is,  under  all  circumstances 
l&v  or  i-v  and  the  particle  Av  of  the  apodosis  has 
disappeared.  Shcfftened  forms  ot  ahrov  (roii,  r^i 
T-iv.r^v,  etc.),Breused  as  conjimctive  pronouns  and 
these  as  well  as  /ioi<  and  ami  (t)/it  and  of  are  used 
as  enclitics  whenunemphatic;  plural  forms /"ii  and 
aac  have  been  fontiral  from  (i)tii  and  "(  {"if 
from  at  being  based  on  the  supposed  analogy  of 
(i)fac  from  (')^*).  In  spite  of  these  changes  the 
general  appearance  of  the  literary  Greek  of  ti 
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day  is  stanlingly  simil&r  to  that  oi  andent 
Greek.  Chaucer's  English  is  farther  removed 
from  the  spe«di  of  to-day  than  is  this  literary 
Greek  from  the  language  of  Xenophon  and  AriS' 
totle.  In  the  popular  language  tfae  morphological 
changes  have  been  far  greater.  An  extended 
use  of  diminutive  and  other  suffixes,  and  a 
tendency  to  cut  of!  initial  voweU  when  unac- 
cented, have  produced  chaises  like:  ^uv,  lian. 
to  iMovripc;  ifi/ia,  eye,  to  o^/iartov,  and  then  to 
itdri  (where  the  root  ot  has  eotirelj'  di^p- 
pearedj  i^i,  snake,  to  #Mi  (A^iiim).  The 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  have  gone  over 
into  the  first,  the  masculine  having  a  nomine 
tive  in  -"C  (cf.  Andent  Greek  ro/iiot)  yciTomf, 
■  neighbor  (anc.  jthuv),  and  a  genitive  in  -^ 
while  the  feminines  have  -u  in  the  nominative 
and  -o(  in  the  genitive,  i  y^vaiita,  r^q  yvtaiKoc. 
Nouns  like  Jriiiif,  flpicic,  KarAcraaii  have  vir- 
tually become  iriW^,  ^ptm?  and  mriiorau^,  though 
they  are  often  spelled  irdXt,  ^piat  and  naTd/rraai, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  ancient  root. 

Certain  phonetic  laws,  r^ularly  oiwratire, 
further  disguise  andent  words  i  ^ujrif  for 
ITTux^,  iiifni  for  Kdirru  jiofipi  for  jH'/p'^i  ifp^ 
for  ■opi^,  Ppianu  for  tvpianu,  j3>ii«j  for  U^aiva, 
ipl^v^of  for  ivapiS/aiTOt,  aStp^  tor  aSeX^,  vi^ 
for  vb/t^  will  Berve  to  illustrate  changesf  which 
Beeia  extremely  violent,  but  are  easily  classified 
and  borne  in  mind. 

The  Greeks  completely  Helleniiie  fo reign 
words,  Turkish  louphek,  a  gun,  forming  Tov^fu, 
a  gun,  Too^Kiiu,  to  shoot;  nu^cui,  a  shot.  A 
few  Italian  wcK-ds,  dating  back  in  some  cases 
to  LAtin  times,  exist  iu  the  langua^  (e.g.  tripra, 
a  door;  aniXa,  steps;  virlri  (hospiitiuH,  a  house) 
but  such  forei^  words  do  not  seriously  im- 
pair the  genuinely  Greek  character  of  the 
iannjage. 

BibuoersphT.--'  Ancient  Gr^k  :  Apart 
from  smalt  but  extremely*  useful  grammars  by 
Hadley-Allen,  Goodwin  (of  which  a  new  edition 
is  in  preparation).  Babbitt  and  J.  Thompson 
{London  1902),  the  f oDowing  more  comprenen- 
sive  works  should  be  mentioned :  Kiihner, 
'Griechisdie  Grammatik>  (rc-ediled  hy  Blass 
and  Genh,  1890-1900) ;  Bnigmann,  K..  'Griech- 
ische  Grammatik'  (3d  ed.,  1900);  Meyer,  Gus- 
tav,  'Griechiiche  Grammatik'  (3d  ed.,  1^6). 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  with  C  W. 
E.  Miller  and  R  E.  Thompson,  have  in  recent 
years  treated  of  the  syntax  of  classical  Greek. 
From  tiie  point  of  view  of  comparative  philology 
the  Greek  language  has  been  most  comprehen- 
sive^ dealt  with  by  Bragtnann,  K.  and  Del- 
briick,  B.,  'CJrundriss  der  vergleichenden 
Grammatik  der  indogermanischen  SpTachen* ; 
Kretschmer,  P.,  *EinTeitung  in  die  Gesdiichte 
der  Griechischen  Spraehe' ;  Giles,  P.,  'A  Short 
Manual  of  Comparative  Philolc^y  for  Classical 
Students.'  Herbert  Weir  Smyth  (Ionic).  C.  D. 
Buck,  R.  Meister,  O.  Hoffman  have  gathered 
together  and  discussed  material  dealing  with 
the  Greek  dialects.  Later  phases  of  the  lan- 
guage are  treated  in  the  following:  Thumb,  A„ 
'Die  griechische  Sprache  in  Zeilaller  des  Hel- 
lenismus'  (1901);  Thackeray,  H.  St.  J.,  'A 
Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek' ; 
Moulton,  J.  H„  *A  Grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek'  (3d  ed..  1906);  Jannaris,  A.  N„  <An 
Historical  Greek  Grammar,  chieflv  of  the  Attic 
IKalect.  as  written  and  spoken  from  Oassical 
AntitfUity  down  to  the  Present  Time'   (1901). 

MoDEKN  Greek;     The  modern  language  is 


handled  briefly  by  Carf  Weid,  ^Prektisdie) 
Lehrbuch  der  Neugriedusckcn  Volkq>rache,' 
aitd  more  fully  by  Vincent  and  Dickson.  'A 
Handbook  to  Moikm  Greek'  (London  1699). 
G.    N.    Hatzidakis,    'Einldtung    in    die    neu- 

friechische  Grammaitk,'  and  A,  Thumb,  'Hand- 
uch  der  neugriechischen  Volkssprache'  (trans- 


modem  Greek. 

Casmou.  N.  Brown.  Ph.D. 
ORBEK  LAW.  The  unity  of  Greek  law  is 
seen  in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  adoption,  in 
the  laws  of  commerce  and  contract  and  in  the 
publicity  given  to  legal  agreements.  There  are 
ind dental  illustratioiis  of  Athenian  laws  in 
Plato's  'l,aws'  and  in  Aristotle's  'Polities'; 
but  no  systematic  collection  of  Greek  laws  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  'Constitution 
of  Athens'  gives  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  public  officials  and  of  the  machinery  of 

In  Homer  there  Is  no  word  for  law.  Dike 
means  a  'way  pointed  out,*  the  "course  which 
usage  prescribes."  Tkemis  signifies  *what  has 
been  laid  down,*  a  particular  decision,  a 
'doom*;  the  plural  themisles  connotes  a  body 
of  such  precedents,  "rules  of  right"  Written 
laws  come  much  later. 

Lycurgus  (about  884  B.C.)  is  said  to  liave 
given  Sparia  her  laws;  but  these  were  unwrit- 
ten. Laws  were  first  reduced  to  writinf;  in  the 
7th  century  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locnans  in 
Italy  (663  B.C.).  Legislation  in  Crete  is  repre- 
sented by  the  laws  of  Gortyn,  made  known  by 
the  discovery  of  an  Inscription  in  1S84.  In 
Athens  the  tribunals  of  homicide  were  con- 
sidered very  andent  (Isocrates,  Panegyr.  40). 
The  king-archon  dedded  cases  connected  wiA 
religious  observances.  In  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  the  three  arctons  were  increased 
to  nine;  six  of  these  were  called  Thesmotheta, 
who  superintended  the  judicial  system.  The 
first  code  was  drawn  up  by  Draco  (621  b.C  ). 
It  distinguished  carefully  between  different 
kinds  of  homicide.  The  lawpver,  Solon  (594 
B.C.),  being  elected  ardion,  canceled  all  debts 
and  mortgages  on  the  person  of  the  debtor  and 
prohibited  such  slavery  in  the  future.  The 
power  of  voting  in  the  law  courts  made  the 
people  masters  of  the  Constitution.  Petmission 
to  execute  a  will  was  first  Riven  by  the  laws  of 
Solon.  Cleisthenes  (508)  introduced  the  law 
of  ostradsm.  In  the  next  century  commission- 
ers (Syngr^beis)  were  appoitrtcd  to  draw  iq> 
laws  to  submit  to  the  assembly.  'The  law  court 
was  called  dikoiterion.  The  public  executioners 
were  known  as  the  "Eleven,"  The  chief  archon 
presided  in  cases  connected  with  the  family 
pro_perty  of  citizens;  the  Idng-archoit  in  cases 
of  impiety  and  homicide;  the  polemardi  in  cases 
affectmg  the  Metics,  or  resident  aliens. 

Thelargest  and  most  important  courts  were 
the  Heliastic.  Practically  all  cases  of  import- 
ance, except  murder  and  homidde,  were  tried 
before  these  tribunals.  The  jurors  were  diosen 
every    year    and    formed    a    body    called    the 


jurors  was  6,000  in  the  Sth  century,  later  5,000. 
Of  these  the  number  sitting  in  any  particular 
case  varied  from  200  to  2,500.  There  were  10 
conrt-rooms.  Each  juror  was  given  a  staff 
bearing  the  color  of  the  court — distinguidied 
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Xthe  painted  lintel  —  into  which  he  was  to  go. 
is  staff  he  exchanged  at  the  door  for  a 
counter  which  he  showed  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  received  his  fee  of  three  obots.  Law  sniis 
were  divided  into  public  and  private.  The 
plaintiff  summoned  the  defendant,  in  the  pres* 
cnce  of  witnesses  to  itppear  beloie  the  magis- 
tmte,  and  nanied  the  day  of  trial.  The  suit 
was  lodged  by  the  presentation  of  a  written 
indictmeiit  to  the  presidiiw  officer.  The  de- 
fendant's answer  also  had  to  be  in  writing. 
Both  sides  brought  forward  their  evidence, 
which  was  reduced  to  writing  and  sealed  in  a 
box  to  be  kept  until  the  day  of  trial,  at  which 
die  derk  read  both  the  charge  and  the  answer. 
The  plaintiff  then  made  his  speech,  and  was 
followed  by  the  defendant.  There  were  no 
lawyers."  Witnesses  testified  as  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  speakers  during  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  jury.  Each  side  was  permitted 
to  question  the  opponent,  who  was  obliged  by 
Ian  to  answer;  but  there  was  no  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses.  The  witness  merely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  testimony  was  his,  after  it  had 
been  read  by  the  derk.  After  the  speeches  of 
the  cotrtestants  the  case  went  to  the  jury,  who 
proceeded  to  vote  without  retiring  from  the 
court-room.  At  first  the  ballots  were  mussel 
shells,  but  later  they  consisted  of  bronze  discs 
with  an  axis  running  through  the  centre  and 
extending  on  each  side.  Each  jur^an  re- 
ceived two  of  these  ballots,  the  axis  in  one  of 
which  was  solid  (acquittalV  in  <he  other,  per- 
forated (condemnation).  The  juror  held  the 
ballots  in  such  a  way  that  bystanders  could  not 
observe  bow  he  was  voting.  Into  a  bronze  nm 
be  cast  the  ballot  recorcfing  his  verdict,  and 
into  a  wooden  urn  the  other.  In  Ais  way  a 
secret  vote  was  assured  The  ma^strate  then 
counted  the  ballots  and  the  verdict  was  an- 
nounced by  a  herald.  In  case  of  a  tie  the 
defendant  won.  If  the  plaintiff  in  a  public 
suit  did  not  secure  onc-fifili  of  the  votes  he 
was  fined  1,000  drachms.  It  was  the  jury's 
business  to  decide  (after  hearing  proposals 
from  both  sides)  what  the  penalty  should  be  — 
ordinarily  a  money  fine.  Imprisonment  was 
rare;  but  a  man  might  be  kept  in  jail  until  he 
paid  his  fine;  and  he  mi^t  be  imprisoned 
while  awaiting  trial,  unless  he  could  give  se- 
curity. Persons  condemned  to  death  were  kept 
in  confincmeni  until  execution.  Even  murderers 
might  go  at  large  until  the  day  of  trial  arrived. 
for  if  a  murderer  escaped  to  another  country 
the  state  felt  that  it  was  rid  of  a  pollution 
without  expense.  Bat  the  laws  of  anottier  state 
did  not  protect  an  exile,  and  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  man.  Hence  banishment  was  one 
'  ■■  t  punishments  that  could  be  f 


was  a  fr«iueirt  penalty; 

it   a   partial    or   total   loss    of    the   rinfats   of 

cttiienship.  Jos^a  E.  Habkt. 

GREEK-LETTER  SOCIBTIES  AND 
COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES  are  found  in 
nearly  all  leading  educational  institutions,  ^r- 
ticul^ly  die  great  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Branches  of  the  various  societies  are 
known  as  'chapters,*  and  are  found  in  nearly 
every  college  as  well  as  in  every  large  dty  in 
the  country.  No  society  has  more  than  one 
chapter  in  any  one  college.  While  these  sod- 
eties  are  secret  in  charaaer  there  is  acldom  any 
Tacu— 2S 
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over-emphasts  of  ritual  or  mystery  i 
conduct,  the  protection  of  meetings,  c 
lion  and  mottoes  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
sodety's  building  or  "hall,"  being  all  the  secrecy 
involved.  The  Greek  alphabet  is  generally  used 
in  naming  a  fraternity  or  3  chapter.  There  are 
three  types  of  badges  worn  by  members,  the 
name  badge,  monogram  badge  and  symbol 
badge. 

The  oldest  of  these  literary  and  social 
brotheHioods  was  established  as  early  as  1776 
and  continued  the  sole  sodety  of  its  Idnd  for 
SO  years.  There  were  in  1915  sodety  build- 
ings of  the  American  college  fratenuties  772 
in  number  and  valued  at  $14,326,915.  That  in- 
cluded men's,  women's,  professional,  local  men's 
and  local  women's  fraternities,  in  all  123  sod- 
eties,  with  a  total  membership  of  471,354  and 
with  2,854  active  chapters  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  become  quite  the  practice  for  students 
of  a  particular  fraternity  to  reside  tt^ether 
during  their  college  course  in  their  'chapter* 
house.  Princeton  is  the  only  prominent  college 
in  the  country  where  the  fraternal  society  it 
prohibited,  and  ihe  fact  that  all  the  other  lead- 
ing institutions  pennil  these  organizations  to 
exist  affords  strong  presumption  that  they  are 
re^rded  with  favor,  and  that  thdr  influence  is 
for  good  rather  than  tor  evil, 

FU  Beta  Kappa. —  This,  the  oldest  organiza- 
tion, IS  composed  of  71  college  chapters,  and 
was  founded  5  Dec.  1776,  at  William  and  Uaiy 
College,  Williamsburg,  Va.  A  chapter  was 
formed  at  Yale,  in  New  Haven,  in  December 
1779,  and  soon  after  at  Harvard,  Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin  and  Amherst.  The  national  coundl 
meets  triennially.  The  badge  of  the  sodety  is 
a  golden  key. 

Kappa  Alpha.— Founded  in  1825  at  Old 
Union  College  by  four  members  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kama.  It  likewise  had  a  golden  key  as 
a  badge  design.  The  first  branch  of  this  sod- 
ety was  established  at  Williams  College.  The 
society  had  9,281  members  In  1915. 


established  branches  at  Hamilton,  Williams, 
Hobart,  Lehigh,  Cornell  and  the  umversitics  of 
Michigan  and  Vermont.  It  had  a  membership 
of  2,929  in  1915.  The  badge  of  the  sodety  is 
of  the  inonogram  type;  the  colors  are  light  blue 
and  white.  Among  its  members  have  been 
numbered  Elihu  Root.  Andrew  D.  White  and 
John  H.  Post. 

Delta  PhL~^  Founded  at  Union  College,  17 
Nov.  1827,  this  society  established  branches  at 
Columbia,  Rutgers,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopldns, 
Cornell  and  other  colleges.  The  badge  b  in 
the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross;  colors  blue  and 
white.  The  fraternity  had  m  1917  more  than 
4,440  members. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi.— Founded  at  Hamilton 
College,  Qinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  the  sodety 
estabfisiied  chapters  in  29  other  colleges  and 
had  a  membership  of  12,260  in  1915.  There 
were  19  houses  owned  by  the  sodety  and  24 
active  chapters.  The  badge  is  of  green  and 
white,  with  the  star  and  crescent  as  symbols. 

Pal  UpBilon.— Founded  at  Union  College, 
24  Nov.  1833,  this  sodety  had  four  of  its  ong- 
inal  founders  sdll  Uvinc  in  1902.    The  m^m- 
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bership  ef  tbe  organization  was  (1915)  13,117, 
with  2i  chapters  in  various  colleges.  The  badge 
is  of  gold,  diamond-shaped;  colors  garnet  and 
gold. 

Delta  UpBiIon. —  Founded  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1834,  and  had  in  1915  chapters  in  42 
colleges  and  universities,  w.'th  a  membership 
of,  13,209.  It  is  an  open,  non-secret  organiza- 
tion and  owns  28  chapter  houses. 

Beta  TheU  Pi.— Founded  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1839,  this  was  the 
pioneer  society  of  the  Middle  West.  It  had  a 
membership  of  20,992  in  1915,  with  77  active 
chapters.  The  badge  is  an  eight-sided  shield; 
the  colors  are  light  pink  and  blue. 

Chi  Pai.— Founded  at  Union  College,  in 
1841,  this  was  the  first  Eastern  society  to  es- 
tablish chapters  in  the  West,  extending  its  or- 
ganization to  the  universities  of  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  It  bad  a  membership  in  1915  of 
S,749  with  18  active  chapters.  The  society  is 
more  secret  dian  most  of  its  fellows.  The 
badge  is  a  jeweled  monogram. 


IS  members  of  the  junior  class.  The  society 
established  S3  chapters  and  had  a  membership 
in  191S  of  18,923  — the  second  strongest  nu- 
merically of  college  fraternities. 

Zeta  Pw.—  Founded  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 1  June  1847,  this  society  established  34 
chaptere,  and  had  a  membership  in  1915  of 
8^177.  "Ilie  badge  is  a  monogram ;  the  color 
wtiite,  with  which  each  chapter  blends  its  col- 
lege colors. 

Delta  Pat— Founded  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  in  January  1847;  had  seven  chap- 
ters and  a  membership  of  4,001  in  191S.  The 
badge  of  the  society  is  a  Saint  Anthony  cross, 
bearing  a  shield  of  bine  enamel. 

Theta  Delta  CH.—  Founded  like  several  of 
its  predecessors  at  Union  College,  this  society 
was  organized  in  1848;  had  (1915)  29  chapters 
and  7,058  members.  The  tradge  is  a  mono- 
gram ;  the  colors  black,  white  and  blue. 

Ph!  Gamma  Delta.—  Founded  at  Teffersou 
College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  May  1848,  this 
society  had  58  chapters  and  15,362  members  In 
1915.  The  badge  is  a  diamond-shaped  shield 
on  a  field  of  black,  bound  by  a  golden  cord ; 
the  color  royal  purple. 

Phi  Delta  Theta.—  Fonnded  at  Kflami  Uni- 
vertity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  26  Dec.  1848,  this 
society  had  78  chapters  and  20,016  members  in 
1915.  The  badge  is  a  ^eld,  bearing  a  scroll ; 
the  f ratenrity  colors  are  argent  and  azure. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma.— Founded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  16  Aug.  1850;  number 
of  chapters  29  and  membership  5,471  in  1915. 
Tbe  badge  is  a  gold  Maltese  cross,  with  a  skull 
and  crossbone  centre;  Hk  colors  are  old  gold 
and  black. 

Phi  Kappa  Pai^  Founded  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canotisburg,  Pa^  19  Feb.  1852;  member- 
^p  14,176  in  1915.  Tlie  badge  is  a  shield  of 
gold ;  the  colors  pink  and  lavender. 

.Sigma  Chi. —  Founded  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  20  June  1855 ;  organized  68  chap- 
ters with  14,678  members.  The  badge  is  a 
cross  of  gold  and  white  enamel ;  the  ccJors  are 
blue  and  gold. 
.Signs:  Alpha   Bpnloa.— Founded  at   the 


University  of  Alabama  in  1856;  organized  78 
chapters;   (1915)  16,948  members. 

Alpha  Tan  Omega. —  Founded  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  11  Sept.  1665;  organ- 
ized 60  chapters;  had  a  membership  of  11,854 
in  1915. 

Kappa  Sinna.—  Founded  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  u  1%7;  established  82  chapters; 
bad  13,654  in  1915.  The  badge  is  a  crescent 
and  star;  the  colors  old  gold,  maroon  and  Uue. 

Sigma  No.^  Founded  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  1  Jan.  1869;  organized  72  chap- 
ters; a  membership  of  11,719.  The  badge  is 
designed  after  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France ;  the  colors  are  black,  white  and  gold. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa.—  Founded  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  15  March  1873; 
organized  28  chapters  still  active ;  owned  nine 
chapter  houses,  valued  at  $188,000;  member- 
ship 4,083  in  1915.  The  colors  of  the  society 
are  silver  and  magenta. 

Among  the  Greek-letter  societies  of  women 
are  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Phi,  Delia 
Delta  Delta,  Delta  Gamma,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta, 
Kappa  Kappa  Ganuna  and  Pi  Beta  PhL  The 
Alpha  Phi  was  founded  in  1872;  had  IS  chap- 
ters and  2,954  members  in  1915.  The  Delta 
Delta  Delta  was  founded  in  1883;  bad  52  duip- 
ters  in  1915  with  a  membership  of  4,560. 

The  laxBest  membership  among  the  women's 
college  societies,  6,162,  is  reported  b^  Pi  fieU 
Phi,  founded  in  1867.  The  largest  investment 
in  or  outlay  upon  houses  made  by  any  of  the 
Women's  Greek-letter  societies  prior  to  1915 
was  $125,250  by  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  founded 
in  18/0  and  owning  nine  chapter  houses  in  191& 

Most   famous  and  distinguished   among  all 

doubtedly  "Scroll  and  Key"  and  "Skull  and 
Bones.*  These  are  both  senior  class  organiza- 
tions in  the  academical  (or  strictly  'college*) 
department  of  Yale  University;  in*  each  the 
active  membership  is  limited  to  IS  seniors; 
during  75  years  they  have  been  generous  rivals 
for  supremacy;  no  chapter  of  eifbet  exists 
elsewhere. 

GREEK  LITERATURB.  Andent  Gredc 
literature  because  of  its  originality,  spontaneity 
and  intrinsic  value  and  interest,  deserves  the 
closest  study.  In  spite  of  the  very  severe 
losses  which  it  has  unfortunately  sustained 
there  is  extant  a  very  considerable  body  of  the 
literature  representing  the  various  fields  of  lit- 
erary activity.  The  influence  of  Greek  liter- 
atnre  on  Latin  literature  was  enormous,  whik 
the  indebtedness  of  English  literature,  espe- 
cially poetry,  to  the  Greek  is  profound. 

Ancient  Greek  literature  m^be  divided  into 
five  great  ages  or  periods :  (1)  The  Age  of  Ei»c 
Poetry  (from  the  beginning  to  the  7th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.c).  (II)  The 
Age  of  Lyric  Poetry  {the  7th,  6th  and  part  of 
the  5th  centuries  b.c).  (Ill)  The  Attic  Period 
{c.  475-300  B.C.).  (IV)  The  Alexandrian  Age 
(from  c.  300  B.C.  until  the  Roman  Conquest,  146 
B.C.),  (V)  The  Grseco-Roman  Age  (from  146 
B.C.  to  Jostinian,  527  a.d.).  To  4hese  may  be 
added  the  Byzantine  Period  (from  527  a.d  to 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  A.D.). 

I.  The  Age  of  Epic  Poetry.— Greek  Ihera- 
ture,  and  European  as  well,  begins  with  the 
Homeric    poems,   tbe    'Iliad'    <q.v.)    and  the 
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'Odyssey'  (q.v.).  The  origi:^  date  and  author' 
ship  of  these  two  etemaUy  famous  epic  poems 
were  vexed  questions  in  the  Alexamdiian  Age 
and  are  still  subjects  of  vigorous  coatentton  at 
the  preseat  time.  We  may  say,  very  bricfiy  and 
rather  dogmatically,  that  the  'liiad'  and 
'Odyssey'  wete  in  their  perfected  form,  bv  the 
end  of  Uie  8th  century  B.a ;  that  they  probablv 
originated  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  althou^ 
stibjected  to  aome  .£olic  influences;  that  they 
Moy  have  been  the  products  of  the  same  _poetic 
school,  and,  as  some  scholars  now  mamtain, 
may,  have  been  composed  by  one  poet,  the  tradi- 
tional Homer.  Certainly  these  two  great  epics 
in  dactj'lic  bexameCers,  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Eptc-Ionic  dialect,  were  the  culmination, 
and  not  the  beginniiig,  of  an  epoch  of  literacy 
activity.  In  them  we  can  discern  early  legends, 
hymns  and  folk-songs,  e.g.,  the  marriage-song 
{hymenaus'}   and  the  dirge   (^Ihrfnos)  ;  and,  in 

C articular,  the  songs  cel^rating  the  deeds  of 
eroes,  themes  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
later  epic.  The  'Iliad,'  divided  by  the  Alexan- 
drian scholars  into  24  books,  tells  ^e  story  of 


24  books,  narrates  the  exciting  adv 

delayed  bome-coming  of  the  intrepid  Odysseus 
of  Ithaca.  The  virtues  of  the  Homeric  style 
are  admirably  characterized  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold: it  is  rapid;  plain  in  thought;  plain  in  die- 
tion;  and  noble.  The  Homenc  poems  are  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  epic  poems.  Their  influ- 
ence on  Greek  Literature,  and  Gfeek  thought 
and  ideals  in  succeeding  centuries,  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Later  than  the  'Iliart'  and  'Odyssey*  there 
arose  an  Epic  Cycle  (the  Cyclic  Poems),  no 
longer  extant,  which  comprised  such  epic  poems 
as  the  'Cypria,'  (he  'Little  Iliad,'  the  "Sack  of 
Ilium,'  the  'Nosloi,'  etc.  For  convenience  we 
must  discuss  at  this  point  the  'Homeric  Hymns' 
although  they  are  much  later  than  the  Homeric 
poems.    They  are  really  preludes,  for  the  most 

Eart,  to  epic  recitations,  composed  and  recited 
y  bards  m  praise  of  the  gods.  These  poems. 
34  in  number,  in  hexameter  verse  with  consid- 
erable Homeric  coloring,  date  mostly  from  the 
end  of  the  8lh  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
turies B.C.  Several  of  the  'Homeric  Hymns' 
are  of  some  length,  interest  and  poetic  value, 
e.g.,  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  and  Pythian 
Apollo  (546  lines)  and  the  Hymns  to  Hermes, 
Aphrodite,  Demeler  and  Wony^us.  (Consult 
Shelley's  charming  versions  in  English).  Much 
(ater  than  Homer,  but  also  falsely  attributed  to 
him  t^  antiquity,  are  the  two  sportive  epics,  the 
'Margites*  and  the  'Batrachomyomachia' 
(Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice).  Of  the  latter 
we  have  some  300  lines. 

The  second  great  name  in  Greek  Literature 
is  that  of  Hesiod  of  Ascra,  a  little  village  in 
BcBOfia.  In  date  he  Is,  perhaps,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  centtiry.  Although  Hesiod  is 
numbered  among  the  Epic  poets  and  employed 
the  dact^ic  hexameter  with  many  Homeric  ta^S 
and  reminiscences  he  is  really  of  the  didactic 
and  gnomic  school  His  extant  writings  are  the 
'Works  and  Da3'S,'  a  sort  of  farmer's  almanac 
and  calendar  wttfa  useful  precepts  on  husbandiv, 
navigation  and  advice  on  lite  and  behavior  in 
general,  and  the  'Theogony,'  which  sketches  the 
origin  of'  the  universe  and  the  relationship  of 
th£  goda.    The  'Shield  of  Heracles*  is  undoubt- 


edly spurious.  These  Hesiodic  poems,  although' 
of  no  great  poetical  merit  generally  speaking, 
bad  very  considerable  influence  on  later  (>reek 
thought  and  religion.  The  'Works  and  Days,' 
indeed,  served  Virgil  as  model  for  his  'Geor- 
gics'  (ay.). 

IL  The  Age  of  Lyric  Poetry.— Strictly 
speiUdng  Lyric  poetry  should  designate  poetry 
sung  to  the  lyre  only,  hut  the  term  lyric  is 
rather  loosely  used  to  include  elegiac  and  iam- 
bic as  well  as  melic  (Le.,  sung)  poetry.  Lyric 
poetry  was  the  outcome  of  that  turbulent  period 
in  Greek  history  which  was  characterized  by 
social  upheaval  in  many  states  in  cormection 
•with  the  establishment  of  the  successive  polit- 
ical stages  of  oligarchy,  tyranxiy  and  democracy, 
an  age  when  men  were  more  widely  informed 
and  were  thinking  for  themselves.  While  lyric 
poetry  flourished  throughout  the  Greek  world 
generally,  and  was  composed  by  poets  in  the  three 
chief  dialects  (.^liCi  Doric  and  Ionic),  it  had 
its  origin  in  Ionia.  Elegy,  strictly  speaking 
may  be  defined  as  mournful  poetry,  i.e.,  the 
funeral  dirge  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  any  poetry  of 
a  reflective,  emotional  character  in  the  elegiac 
distich.  This  couplet  consists  of  a  dactylic 
hexameter  followed  by  a  dactylic  pentameter 
(so-called).  E!legy  early  lost  its  exclusively 
funereal  character  and  was  used  for  martial 
poetry  by  Callinus  of  Ephesus  (first  half  of  the 
7th  century  ac)  and  by  Tyrlsus  (c  640  B.C.) 
at  Sparta.  It  was  first  used  for  the  expression 
of  love  by  Mimnermus  of  Smyrna  (c.  620  B.c) 
who  thus  was  the  father  of  the  erotic  elegy,  a  ' 
literary  form  popular  among  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrian  Age,  who,  in  turn,  inspired  the 
Roman  ele^sts,  e.g.,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Proptrtius 
ind  TibuUus.    Tjieognis  of  Megara  (c.  540  B.C.) 


law-^ver,        „,  ,      .  _ _ 

ings;  Xenophanes  employed  it  for  [^ilosophtcal 
teachings.  The  master  of  the  funereal  elegy  is 
Simonides  of  Ceos  who  Is  famous  for  his  com-  . 
memorative  epitaphs  on  the  Gredc  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  Persian  Wars. 

Iambic  poetry,  contemporaneous  with  elegy, 
was  "invented,*  «9  the  Greeks  said,  or  rather 
perfected,  by  Archilochns  of  Pares  .(c  660 
B.^;.),  as  a  weapon  of  satire  and  invective.  ' 
Semonides  of  Amorgos  (c.  640  B.C.)  and  Hip- 
ponax  of  Eptiesus  (c.  540  b.c.)  (who  invented 
the  choliambic  or  skaxon)  likewise  employed 
the  iambus  for  satire.  But  both  the-  iambic  and 
trochaic  meters  were  used  for  purposes  other 
than  satire. 

While  iambic  and  elegiac  poetry  might  be 
merely  recited  or  declaimed,  metic  verse  (lyric  ' 
.  poetry  proper)  of  necessity  was  sung  to  musical 
accompaniment.  It  was  of  two  forms,  mortodic, 
ai  .Solic  origin,  for  one  voice,  or  choral,  as 
developed  by  the  Dorians,  for  a  chorus.  The 
monodic  melic,  whose  first  representative  was 
Terpander  (c.  675  B.C.),  is  known  to  us  throufdi 
the  poetry  of  Sappho,  Alcaeus  and  AnacreoiL 
The  fragments  of  the  verse  of  the  poetess 
Sappho  of  Lesbos  <c.  600  B.C.),  tan  tali  zin^y' 
scanty,  reveal  poetic  gifts  of  marvelous  power 
and  remarkable  emotional  intensity.  Alcaus, 
likewise  of  Lesbos,  poet  of  love  and  of  war, 
topether  with  his  contcmpora^  Sai^iboi  m- 
sptred  much  of  the  poetry  of  Horace  "'(**''A.'^,-v[(t» 
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meat  and  form  (e.g.,  the  Alcaiq^and  Sqtplue 
stanos).  Anscreon  of  Teoi  (c  530  b-c),  poet 
oi  pleasure,  was  an  Ionian.  His  name  is 
largely  known  to  students  of  En^ish  poeti; 
because  of  the  spurious  and  much  later  *Aiw- 
creonlea'  which  long  passed  for  geniune.  (See 
Odes  of  AsAcaxon  and  consult  the  pleaslag 
versions  of  Byron).  The  Dorian  choral  lyric 
is  representea  by  the  scanty,  but  interesting, 
fregntents  of  the  melic  poetry  of  Alcman  <c. 
650  s.c.)  who  lived  at  Sparta,  of  Stesichonis  of 
Sicily  (c.  620  b.c),  of  Ibycus  of  Rhegium  (c 
550  B.C.)  and  Simonides  of  Ceos  (460  B.C  ),  en 
Ionian,  who  was  renowned  not  only  for  his  ele- 

S'es,  as  previously  mentioned,  but  for  his  love-  ' 
^  rics,  dirges,  epinikia  and  encomia.  Greatest 
of  all  the  Gredc  lyric  poets,  however,  is  Pindar 
of  Thebes  (c.  470  b.c).  While  he  won  fame 
in  all  branches  of  melic  poetry  his  chief  renown 
was  in  epinikia,  i.e.,  odes  celebrating  the  victors 
in  the  four  great  Greek  games.  Of  these  mag- 
nificent odes  we  have  no  less  than  44.  They 
are  splendid  in  imagery  and  diction,  bold  in  - 
conception  and  loftv  in  style.  Of  this  same 
period  is  Bacchylides  of  Ceos,  nephew  of 
Simonides,  a  lyric  poet  of  distinctiot\  but  infe- 

III.  The  Attic  Period  (475-300  B.C.)-— 

In  the  Attic  Period,  in  the  5th  and  4th  centuries- 
ac,  the  Greek  genius  revealed  itself  in  all  its 
splendor  in  magnificent  achieveraenis,  especially 
In  literature  and  art  In  Athens,  democracy 
and  universal  enlightenment  stimulated  remark- 
able literary  activity  in  varied  forms,  la 
poetry,  the  drama,  both  tragedy  and  comedy, 
nourished.  In  pros^  crude  literary  beginnings 
were  rabidly  succeeded  by  complete  mastery  in 
history,  in  rhetoric  and  in  philosophy. 

A.  The  Drama.— The  origirt  of  Greek  trag- 
edy is  an  open  question  at  present  writing. 
Some  scholars  £nd  the  origin  in  the  ritual  per- 
formed by  the  chorus  worshipping  dead  heroes 
at  the  tomb;  others,  in  the  ritual  which  cele- 
brated the  annual  deaA  and  rebirth  of  vegeta- 
tion that  was  a  feature  of  the  cult  of  Dionysus. 
The  traditional  view,  however  is  that  irasedy 
developed  from  the  dilkyramo,  a  choral  lync 
of  Dorian  origin  (first  perfected  by  Arion,  c. 
600  B.c)  sung-  and  danced  at  festivals  by  a  cho- 
rus of  50  men  or  bo^  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  the 
wine-god.  As  this  chorus  was  sometimes 
dressed  as  satyrs  (eoat-Uke  followers  of  Pan) 
their  song  was  called  tragoedia  (goat-sons). 
Thespis  of  Icaria  in  Attica  {in  the  middle  of  3ie 
6th  century  B.C.)  took  the  next  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tragedy  by  stepping  out  from  the 
chorus  of  satyrs  and  addressing  verses  to  them. 
Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  drama.  Com- 
plete development  came  with  the  introduction  of 
a  second  actor  by  .£schylus,  and  a  third  by 
Sophocles,  tM^etfaer  with  the  reduction  of  the 
satyr  chorus  from  SO  to  12  by  .^schylus,  and  to 
15  try  Sophocles  and  his  successors.  Tragedy 
was  indebted  to  Homer  and  the  epic  cycle  for 
subject-matter,  the  iambic  verse  perfected  by 
Archilochns  being  substituted  in  the  dialogue 
for  the  epic  dactylic  hexameter,  and  to  lyric 
poetry  for  the  choral  element. 

Of  the  70  tragedies  said  to  have  been  written 
by  i£schylus  (525-456  b.c)  only  seven  are  ex- 
tant. In  chronological  order  they  are :  'Tlie 
Suppliants,'  the  'Persians,'  the  'Seven  against 
Thebes,'  tie  'Prometheus  Bound'  (q.v.),  and 


the  'Oretteia'  (q.v.),  the  last  mined  being  the 
only  surviving  trilogy,  comprising  the  'Aga- 
memnon,' the 'ChoepEoii'  ana  the 'Eumenida.' 
The  'Persians'  is  of  special  interest  as  it  it  the 
only  extant  Greek  tn^eAy  with  the  Story  taken 
from  contemporary  hutoiy.  It  tells  of  the  de- 
feat of  ilie  Persians  under  Xerxes  and  contains 
a  stirring  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The 
'Prometheus  Bound,'  portraying  the  awful  pun- 
i^unent  of  the  benefactor  of  human-kind,  that 
hero  who  stole  fire  from  heaven  as  a  boon  to 
man,  is  a  magnificent  poetic  drama.  In  the 
trilogy  of  the  'Oresteia,'  the  <A«amemnon,> 
perhaps  the  greatest  Greek  tragedy  in  poetic 
merit,  tells  the  story  of  the  return  home  of  die 
viciorions  hero  Agamemnon  from  Troy  and  his 
foul  murder  at  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Qytcm- 
nestra,  and  her  paramour,  .^gisthus.  ^Eschylus 
is  a  tragic  poet  of  great  miagination,  lofty 
style  and  profound  religious  feeling. 

Sophocles  (c.  496-406 B.c),  the  second  of  the 
great  tragedians  of  Athens,  is  also  represented 
by  seven  extant  tragedies.  These  are  the 
'Antigone'  (qvj,  'Ajax,'  'CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus'  (q.v),  <Trachinia^»  'Electra.'  'Phi- 
loctetes'  and  'CZdipus  at  Colonus.'  In  the 
impressive  tragedy  'Antigone'  the  heroine, 
Antigone,  suffers  a  marnr's  death  because  she 
gives  holy  rites  of  burial  to  her  brother  Poly- 
neices  in  defiance'  of  the  edict  of  Creon,  King  of 
Thebes.  In  the  'Ajax,'  the  herp  of  that  name, 
defeated  in  the  Contest  for  Achilles'  armor. 


greatest  Greek  tragec^  in  plot  construction,  was 
Aristotle's  model  play.  The  'Tradiinix'  is  in- 
teresting to  moderns  in  that  it,  tike  the  An- 
tigone, contains  the  theme  of  love.  The  'Hec- 
tra,'  a  drama  of  revenge,  has  the  same  theme 
as  the  'Choephori'  of  ^schylus.  It  tells  of 
the  return  from  exile  of  Orestes  and  the  slay- 
ing of  Oytemnestra  and  £gisthus  by  Orestes, 
abetted  by  his  sister.  Electra.  Of  the  three 
great  Athenian  tragedians  Sophocles  is  perhaps 
most  typically  Greek.  In  plot,  in  delineation 
of  character  and  in  style  he  is  well-ni^  fault- 
leas.  He  is  a  literary  artist  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Hellenic  ideal,  the  golden  mean. 

Of  Euripides  (480^*06  B.c)  no  less  than  19 
tragedies  survive.  Only  a  few  of  the  greatest 
may  here  be  mentioned;  the  'Alcestis'  (q.v.),  a 
story  of  a  wife's  devotion  and  sacrifice;  the 
'Trojan  Woman,'  a  pathetic  and  graphic  por- 
trayal of  scenes  following  the  fall  of  Troy. 
The  'Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians,'  an  ex- 
cellent and  appealing  play  with  happy  ending, 
and  the  'Medea'  (q.v.),  a  moving  story  of  the 
dread  revenge  inflicted  by  the  Colchian  sorcer- 
ess upon  her  faithless  husband,  Jason.  Althoogh 
Euripides  lived  in  the  same  centuty  as  Sopho- 
cles and  ^«:hylus  he  seems  to  belong  lo  a 
later  age  for  he  was  a  radical  and  distinctly 
ahead  of  his  own  generation  in  thought  and 
method.  In  his  pl^^rs  we  find  refistous  tccp- 
licism  and  note  the  influence  of  the  new 
rhetoric.  Euripides  was  a  realist  and,  as  the 
andent  tradition  asserts,  painted  men  as  they 
are.  while  Sophocles  painted  them  as  diey 
should  be.  On  the  technical  side  his  innova- 
tions were;  a  formal  proline,  and  the  d«tu  »x 
maehina.  While  Euripides  is  inferior  to  Mtdij~ 
lus  in  creative  poetic  ability,  and  does  not 
equal   Sophocles  a*  a  literary  artist,  be  i>  a 
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pbywright    of    first-rate    ability,    and    : 
lyricist  rises  U  times  to  lofty  height    Fui 


as    ft 

men,  of  the  Creek  tragedians  his  ioBuence  has 
be«n  the  greatest  oo  succeeding  ^s  for  be 
served  as  model  for  Roman  tragedy  and  the 
French  classical  drama. 

Comedy  came  to  development  a  little  later 
than  traaedy.  Like  traget^  it  had  its  origin 
among  the  Dorians  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
pod,  Dionysus,  but  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  phallic  songs  and  satire  of  the  rustic 
festivals.  In  Gredc  comedy  there  are  three 
periods:  Old  Comedy  to  c  390  b,c;  Middle 
Cornet^,  c  3!X>~320  B.C;  and  the  New  Comedy, 
after  J20  B.C  Old  comedy  is  characterized  by 
personal  and  political  satire  and  abuse.  Its 
great  representative  is  Aristophanes  (bom  c 
448  B.c)  of  whom  11  comedies  are  extant.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  'Qouds,'  which  is  de- 
voted to  a  humorous,  althou^  caustic  and  un- 
deserved attack  t^Hui  Sociatei.  In  the  'Frogs' 
fq.v.),  Euripides,  despised  by  Aristophanes,  is 
lAe  butt  Other  comedies  are:  'Acoariiians,' 
*Kni^ts,>  'Wasps,'  'Peac(^>  'Birds.'  (q.v.). 
'Lysistrata,'  ^Tbesmonhonazusge'  'Ecclesi- 
aansse'  and  'Plutus.'  The  Middle  comedy,  a 
period  of  transition,  is  represented  only  by 
scanty  fragments.  The  New  comedy,  *mirror 
of  human  life,*  is  a  comedy  of  manners,  a  de- 
lineation of  stock  characters  in  societv.  The 
famous  and  popular  master  in  the  field  of  die 
new  cornet^  is  Menander  <342-291  B.c)  who 
was  known  to  us  until  recently  only  throi^h 
the  medium  of  scanty  fragments,  and  the  come- 
dies of  the  Latin  writers,  Plautus  and  Terence. 
"       '  I  190S,  in  Egypt,  there  were  discovered 


Greek  prose  was  of  slow  developoient  If 
disregard  early  Ionian  chroniclers  and  compilers' 
whose  writings,  devoid  of  any  charm  of  style 
are  lost,  the  first  important  name  is  that  of 
Herodotus  (Sth  century,  B.c),  the  'Father  of 
History.*  _His  fascinating  'History'  <in  nine 
Vioks,  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect)  tells  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  Persia  and  her  wars 
with  Greece.  The  chronicle  is  enlivened  by 
many  entertaining  anecdotes.  The  stvie,  while 
loose  in  structure  and  parenthetical,  nas  grut 
charm  and  lucidity.  Herodotus  Is  not  a  crit- 
ical or  scientific  historian  In  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term,  but  his  worl^  pfoperly  estimated,  is 
of  very  great  value. 

Thucydides,  in  his  'History  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  War.'  in  eight  books,  has  a  different 
conception  of  the  historian's  task.  A  contem- 
porary of,  and  participant  in,  ih'e  lone  stru^le 
lor  supremacy  Detween  Athens  and  Sparta,  he 
strives  to  give  an  accurate  account  not  only  of 
the  actual  events  of  the  war  but  also  of  their 
causes.  His  style  is  rather  austere,  and  shows 
strongly  the  influence  of  the  rhetorical  tenden- 
cies wmch  were  potent  at  the  time.  Prominent 
in  his  work  are  tne  speeches,  of  which  the  most 
famous  is  the  'Funeral  Oration'  of  Pericles  in 
Book  II.  Of  great  interest,  too,  is  the  account 
of  the  in-fated  Sicilian  Expedition  and  the 
description  of   the   ravages  of   the  plague  in 

The  third  and  last  historian  of  the  Attic 
Period  is  Xenophon  (bom  about  431  b.c.)  the 
author  of  the  'Hellenica*  and  'Anabasis*  (q.v.) 
In  the  'Hellenica,'  a  work  of  no  ^eat  inspira- 
tion, the  narration  of  Hellenic  affairs  is  con- 


tinned  from  the  coodiuion  of  Thucydides'  his- 
tory down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (362  »£.). 
The  'Anabasis'  is  a  work  of  permanent  value 
by  reason  of  the  interest  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  freshness  of  its  s^le.  It  tells  the 
stoiy  of  the  march  mland  into  Asia  of  the 
lOjOOO  Greek  mercenaries  under  Cyrus,  the 
young  Persian  prince:  of  the  death  of  Cyrus; 
of  the  vi^rous  leadership  of  Xenophon,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  their  adven- 
turous, but  successful,  trip  home.  Xenophon'a 
'Memorabilia'  or  Recollections  of  Socrates 
pictures  the  Master  on  the  personal  side.  Minor 
essays  are  also  extant. 

C.  Rhetoric  and  Oralory.—lwo  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  oratory  and 
stylistic  Greek  prose:  The  Sicilian  rhetoric  and 
the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the  Sophists 
(e.g.,  Protagoras  and  Prodicus)  the  majority  of 
whom  came  from  Ionia.  The  first  handbooks 
of  fpnnal  rhetoric  were  written  by  Corax  and 
Teisias,  and  their  pupil,  Gorgias,  who  made 
popular^  the  ornate,  antithetical  Style,  by  his 
captivating  speeches  and  teaching  dirou^^out 
Greece.  Athens  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Sth 
cenluiy,  and  in  the  4th,  took  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  public- speaking  and  rhetoric.  Of  the 
many  Attic  orators  of  this  period  a  list  of  the 
ten  greatest  was  drawn  up  in  the  famous 
'Canon'  by  Alexandrian  critics.  These  orators 
are  as  follows:  Antiphon  (c  480-411  B.a), 
rugged  and  austere  in  style,  all  of  whose  15 
speeches  are  concerned  with  murder  causes. 
Andocides  fbom  about  440),  an  'amateur,*  has 
three  speecnes  extant  of  which  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  'On  the  Mysteries.'  Lysias,  a 
metic  (resident-alien)  at  Athens,  adopted  the 
profession  of  writer  of  speeches  for  litigants. 
Thirty- four  speeches  are  extant  under  his  name. 
Of  these  the  'Against  Eratosthenes'  was  spoken 
by  Lysias  himself.  He  is  regarded  as  a  master 
of  the  Attic  idiom,  and  is  noted  for  deamesi 
and  vividness  of  style  and  is  particularly  es- 
teemed for  his  skill  in  delineation  of  character. 
Isocrates  (436-338)  will  alwavs  hold  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  history  of  rnetoric.  He  was 
a  Sophist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  con- 
ducted an  influential  school  in  Athens  for  over 
SO  years.  He  taught  rhetoric  as  a  'philosophy* 
ana  defended  it  as  an  effective  preparation  for 
life.  Because  of  temperamental  defects  he  was 
not  a  public  speaker  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  pamphlets,  or  discourses,  in 
which  teaching  he  aimed  to  make  contributions 
of  permanent  value.  Of  especial  interest  are 
the  'Panogyricus'  (his  masterx^ece,  380  B-c.), 
in  which  he  expounds  bis  cherished  poUtical 
idei  viz.,  the  subjugation  of  A^a  by  a  united 
Hellas,  the  'Panathenaicus*  and  the  'Philip.* 
His  theory  of  culture  is  elucidated  in  tne 
*A(fainat  tne  Sophists'  and  the  'On  the  Anti- 
dosis.'  In  style,  Isocrates  is  smooth:  his  periods 
are  lengthy  and  flowing.  The  influence  of 
Isocrates  has  been  very  great  Upon  subsequent 
Greek  writers,  upon  Ocero,  and  upon  modem 
literary  prose.  Isxus  specialized  In  the  writing 
of  speeches  involving  will-cases  and  of  these 
dwcourses  H  are  extant.  Demosthenes  (384- 
32Z)  is  by  far  the  greatest  ancient  orator  and 
a  master  of  all  the  oratorical  virtues.  In  the 
'Olynthiacs'  and  the  'Philippics'  Demosthenes 
vigorously  opposed  the  Rowing  power  of  Mace- 
don  and  urged,  largely  in  vain,  lethargic  Athens 
to  more  active  resistance  to  Philip.    D^nov 
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Ihenes'  mastciTHece  is  the  famons  speech  <On 
ihe  Crown'  (see  Oratiow  om  the  Crown), 
-in  which  Demosthenes  successfully  defends  his 
whole  public  career  and  shows  himself  worthy 
of  the  golden  crown  of  honor  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Ctesiphon  and  opposed  by  his  nval, 
/Eschines.  The  superlative  virtues  of  Demos- 
dienes  as  orator  and  statesman  are  attested  by 
the  unanimous  praise  of  ancient  and  modem 
critics.  The  remaining  four  orators  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Ten  are :  ^schines,  defeated  rival 
■of  Uemosthenes;  Lycurgns,  the  great  Athenian 
Statesman  and  financier;  Hyperddes,  and 
Deinarchus. 

D.  Pkilosopky.—  The  fourth  and  last  sphere 
of  literary  activity  in  the  Attic  period  is  that 
of  philosophical  prose.  Here  tnere  are  but 
two  writers  of  commanding  eminence,  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  With  the  philosophical  views  and 
doctrines  of  these  world-famous  thinkers  we  are 
■not  here  concerned.  We  shall  merely  sketch 
their  literary  achievements.     Plato    (c.  427-347 


many  critics  as  the  greatest  master  of  Gr 
prose  style.  His  beautiful  prose  is  often  akin 
to  poetry  and  reveals  a  literary  artist  of  vivid 
imagination,  inimitable  charm,  and  keenest  wit. 
In  Plato's  'Dialogues'  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive exposition  of  the  ethical  views  of  his 
teacher,  Socrates  who  left  no  writiiigs.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  works  of  Plato  is 
the  'Republic*  (q.v,),  which  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  justice  and  a  description  of  an 
ideal  state  founded  on  this  virtue.  Of  peculiar 
interest  is  the  series  of  dialogues  concerned  with 
the  last  days  and  death  of  Socrates,  namely,  the 
'Eufhyphro,'  the  'Apology'  (Socrates'  speech 
in  his  own  defence  when  on  trial  for  his  life), 
the  'Crito,'  and  the  'Phsedo*  (mi  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul). 

Under  the  name  of  AristoUc  (384-322  B.c). 
Plato's  pupil,  an  incredibly  large  collection  of 
writings  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  works  were  written  by  his 
pupils,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  lecture-notes. 
Aristotle  was  a  profound  thinker  and  investi- 

Etor  and  followed  the  most  varied  interests; 
i  treatises,  therefore,  are  concerned  with  di- 
verse subjects.  Students  of  literature  and  the 
drama,  are  especially  interested  in  the  'Rhetoric' 
(the  art  of  Persuasion)  and  the  'Poetics'  (a 
treatise  on  the  poetic  art  (q.v.).  Aristotle's 
style  has  little  charm ;  it  is  scienti£c  prose  which 
at  times  is  easily  intelligible  and  then  again  in- 
volves difficulty  of  interpretation  largely  through 
the   technical   terminology, 

IV.  The  Alexandrian  Age  (c  300  B.C.- 
146  B.C.)^  After  the  4th  century  B.C  Athens 
no  longer  occupied  the  supreme  position  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  Alexander's  conquests 
were  not  only  followed  by  Athenian  political 
dechne  but  Hellenic  culture  was  spread  widely 


throughout  Asia  and  Egypt  and  gave  the  i 
pulse  to  the  founding  and  rapid  growth  of  u 
C^reek  cities.    Alexandria,  founded  by  the  Mace- 


donian conqueror  in  332  b.c.  became  a  centre  of 
learning  with  a  Museum  and  large  library  which 
Attracted  numerous  scholars,  teachers,  ind 
Students.  Grammar  and  lexicography  were 
much  studied.  Editions  of  selected  classic 
writers  of  previous  centuries,  with  comment- 
aries, were  industriously  produced  by  such 
learned  scholars  as  Zcnoaotus,  Aristophanes  of 


Byzantium,  and  Aristarchos,  all  of  wfaotn  won 
fame,  particularly  in  the  study  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
creative  age  was  over.  Erudition,  scholarship 
and  literary  industry  flourished  during  the 
Alexandrian  Age  but  there  were  few  works  of 
great  originality  sudi  as  had  almost  been  the 
rule  during  the  Attic  Period.  A  brilliant  ex- 
ception is  Theocritus  (3d  centuty  B.C.).  who 
lived  in  Sicily,  Alexandria  and  Cos.  He  was 
the  founder  of  pastoral  poetry  and  his  charmins 
bucolic  idyls  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  and 
have  ever  profoundly  influenced  poetry  of  this 
type,  as,  for  example,  Virgil  in  his  'Bucolics' 
(Eclogues)  and  numerous  English  poets,  e.g., 
Tennyson.  The  names  of  Bion  of  Smyrna 
(contemporary  of  Theocritus)  with  his  'La- 
ment for  Adonis,'  and  of  Moschus  (e.  140  ac), 
author  of  the  'Lament  for  Bion'  and  'Europa,* 
are  generally  coupled  with  that  of  Theocritus, 
a  greater  master  in  poetry  of  this  genre.  Other 
poets  .of  the  age  are  the  erudite  Alexandrian 
Callimachus  (c.  260  B.C.J,  composer  of  hymns, 
elegies  and  epigrams,  ana  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes, 
author  of  the  epic  poem,  the  'Argonautica,'  a 
source  for  Virgil.  In  this  period  likewise  we 
may  place  the  'Mimes'  of  Herondas,  and  the 
astronomical  verses  of  Aratus.  The  excellent 
history  of  Polybius  (c.  ISO  B.C.)  is  a  valuable 
source  of  information  particularly  for  the  first 
Punic  War.  See  ImrLS  of  TheiIckitus,  Bioh, 
AND  MoscHua.  J 

V.  The  Graeco-Roman  Age  (140  B.C.-52T 
A.D.). —  In  any  sketch  of  Greek  literature  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  Ages.  Literary  ac- 
tivity continued  to  flourish  without  any  break 
throughout  the  Greek  world  under  Roman  sway 
or,  rather  let  us  say,  throughout  the  politically 
supreme  Roman  Empire  which  was  oominatcd 
by  Greek  culture.  The  one  great  original 
genius  of  this  age  is  Lucian  (2d  century  a-D.), 
the  pioneer  and  master  in  a  new  field,  the 
romance.  Bom  in  Syria,  he  traveled  and 
studied  widely,  residing  for  a  time  in  Athens. 
Lucian  is  rhetorician,  satirist,  sceptic  and  wit, 
Very  famous  are  the   satiric  Dia- 


model  much  imitated  hy  writers  of  e 
fiction  ever  since  Lucian's  day.  In  the  province 
of  biography,  Plutarch  (1st  century  ad.)  won 
fame  by  his  'Parallel  Lives'  and  'Morals.' 
Worthy  of  mention  are  the  'Geography'  of 
Strabo  (Ist  century  B.C.),  the  guide-book  of 
Pausanias  (2d.  century  A.D.),  a  work  of  great 
value  for  a  knowledge  of  Greek  monuments 
and  topography ;  the  general  history  of  Diadorus 
SictJus ;  the  excellent  literary  criticism  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (1st  century  B.C.), 
and  pscudo-Longinus;  the  Roman  histories  of 
Appian- and  Dio  Cassius;  the  historical  treatise 
on  Alexander  of  Arrian;  Ihe  'History  of  the 
Jews'  of  Josephus;  the  useful  miscellany,  the 
'Deipnosophista'  of  Athenasus  (c.  200  a.d.); 
the  compilations  of  Stobseus;  the  tnedical 
works  of  Galen,  and  the  notable  'Meditations' 
(q.v.)  of  the  great  Stoic  Emperor,  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (131-180  A.D.).  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  novel  should  also  be  noted  in 
the  romances  of  Longus,  Heliodoms,  and 
Achilles  Tatius. 

The  brief  outline  of  this  period  should  not 
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be  concluded  without  a  few  words  concerning 
the  Greek  Anthologies  or  Collections  of  epi- 
grams, beginning  with  Meleager  (c,  60  B.C.). 
and  the  much  later  and  enlarged  collections  oi 
Agathias  (6th  century  a.d,);  the  'Palatine 
Anthology'  of  Cephalas  (10th  century  a.d.), 
and  the^PIanudean  Anthology'  (14th  century 
A-D.)-  In  these  large  collections  wc  possess 
several  thousand  short  poems  or  epigrams  (in 
the  Greek  sense  of  the  term),  largely  in  the 
elegiac  meter,  dating  from  700  e.C  lo  1000  A.D. 
Mairy  of  these  little  poems  treating  of  love,  life, 
death,  fate,  etc.,  are  charming;  some  have 
geninne  inspiration. 

The  BTzantiiw  Period  to  the  Pall  of  Con- 
stantinople (527-1453  A.D.}.— By  the  desig- 
nation Byzantine  we  mean  the  long  period  of 
man^  centuries  during  which  Byzantium  (Con- 
stantinoi^e)  was  the  centre  of  Greek  culture 
in  the  East.  The  language  which  was  the 
medium  of  expression  of  this  culture  was  still 
Greek;  the  civilization  was  naturally  much  influ- 
enced b^  Rome.  In  literature  there  was  great 
productivity  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  laddng  in 
originality  and  has  little  interest  for  the  modem 
world  except  for  the  theologian,  the  historian, 
or  the  specialist.  The  field  is  enormous  and  can 
be  but  briefly  surveyed  here.  In  the  early  pari 
of  the  Byzantine  period  theology  held  a  domi- 
nant position  in  intellectual  interest.  The  mass 
of  theolo^cal  literature  is  great  and  includes 
such    writmgs    as    t_he    worIcs_  of    the    famous 


scholars,  Eusebius,  Synesius,  Basil,  (iregory  of 
Nyssa  and  Gregory  of  Naiianzus,  and  Saint 
Chrysostom.     These  Christian  Fathers,  many  of 


whom  are  of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  might,  with 
greater  chronological  accuracy,  be  placed  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  period,  but  in  their  influence 
and  interests  they  are  rather  Byzantine.  John 
of  Damascus  (mh  century  a.d.)  and  Photius 
(9th  century  a.o.)  must  also  be  mentioned 
among  the  prominent  theologians  whose  writ- 
ings and  teachings  were  influential.  Second  in 
importance  in  this  age  is  historical  writing. 
This  province  is  represented  by  Procopius,  who 
wrote  of  the  times  of  Justinian ;  A^thias  (6ih 
century)  ;  Nicephorus  Briennius,  and  his  wife 
Anna  Comnena  (11th  century  a.d.).  Among 
the  compilers,  or  chroniclers,  who  have  handed 
down  accounts  of  Ihe  Byzantine  Empire,  are 
Theophanes,  (Jeorgius  Monachus,  and  John 
Zonaras.  Philosophy,  lacking  a  con^nial  en- 
vironment, did  not  flourish  during  this  period. 
Rhetoric  was  industriously  cultivated  but  the 
voluminous  literary  output  is  of  indescribable 
aridity  and  dreariness.  (Consult  Walz,  'Rhetores 
Grzci,'  9  vols.).  Of  especial  value  to  modern 
students  are  the  numerous  stufnd,  but  often 
extremely  helpful,  compilations,  commentaries, 
lexicons,  etc,  which  are  based  upon,  or  are 
explanatory  of,  the  ancient  classical  writers. 
We  possess,  for  example,  the  Lexica  of  Suidas, 
Photius.  and  ihe  "Etymologicum  Magnum' ; 
the  "Scholia*  (explanatory  notes)  of  Eustafhius 
on  Homer ;  and  the  commentaries  of  Tzetzes, 
of  Moschopulus,  and  Thomas  Magisfer,  Of 
decided  importance  is  the  <Bibliotheca'  or  *Mo- 
tiol»blon'  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
taopie  J9th  century  a.d.).  In  (his  work  he 
has  handed  down  to  us  abstracts  and  critiques 
of  some  280  ancient  books.  Since  many  of 
thtse  works  are  now  lost  these  synopses  are 
«  vahic.  Unfortunately  Photius  neglects 
poetry    and    over-emphasiies    the    theological 


writers.  The  best  poetry  of  the  Byzantine 
period  is  to  be  found  in  he  Greek  'Anthology.* 
An  account  of  this  great  collection  of  short 
poems  has  already  been  given.  For  a  scholarly 
and  detailed  treatment  of  this  whole  Byzantine 
era  in  literature  the  reader  should  consult 
Krumbacher,  '(kschichie  der  byiantinisciien 
Litteratur>    (Munich    1897).     See  fiyzANTinz 
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GREEK  MUSIC,  ifae  theory  and  practice 
of  melody  and  harmonics  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  The  subject  of  Greek 
music  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  one,  but  there 
are  enough  data  extant  to  afford  us  a  general 
idea  of  the  Greek  musical  scale,  of  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  employment  of  the  voice  in 
solo  and  chorus  amone  the  Greeks.  The  earliest 
notion  of  music  was  derived  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  dme  in  the  dance.  This  at  first 
would  be  effected  by  merely  clapping  the  bands. 
The  use  of  instruments  of  percussion  would 
follow,  and  the  drum  and  cymbal  came  Into  use. 
The  cymbal  originated  in  Egypt,  and  reached 
Greece  as  apermanent  element  in  the  practice 
of  music.  Ttie  rustle  of  the  wind  through  the 
reeds,  sometimes  with  a  shrill  whistling  vibra- 
tion, suggested  the  application  of  the  human 
breath  to  hollow  pipes,  and  what  is  still  called 
the  Pan's  pipes  was  invented.  Wind  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds  came  afterwards  into 
vogue,  the  flute,  and  the  double  flute  were  em- 
ployed, and  seem  generally  to  have  been  blown 
as  accompaniments  to  the  elegy  and  the  love 
song.  These  pipes  were  of  various  kinds  and 
were  considered  as  good  accompaniments  to 
the  recitations  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  for  regu- 
lation of  movement  m  a  dance.  They  were 
employed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  mysteries,, 
and  Plato  speaks  of  an  often  recurrin{{  thought 
as  reserablin|:  *the  sound  of  the  Sute  tn  the  ear 
of   the  mystic* 

Instrumental  music  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  invention  of  the  lyre.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  this  invention  to  thdr  god 
Tholh.  In  Greece  Hermes  is  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre,  which  became  henceforth 
the  instrument  of  the  epic  poet  and  the  rfiapsode 
or  reciter.  It  had  originally  four  strings,  which 
it  is  said  were  su^ested  by  the  tendons  stretched 
over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The  first  Greek 
philosopher  to  attempt  a  sdenlific  theory  of 
musical  scales  and  intervals  appears  to  have 
been  that  profound  and  versatile  man  Pythag- 
oras (S8S  B.c).  The  Greeks  did  not  use  die 
word  music  in  application  to  the  art  which  we 
so  name.  Music  to  them  comprised  everything 
which  the  Muses  inspired,  and  even  history  and 
astronomy  as  welt  as  poetry  were  music,    mnt 
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we  mean  by  the  term  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
harmonics,  which  means  the  art  oi  fitting,  that 
is,  adjusliog  the  intervals  in  a  scale,  in  the 
strings  of  a  lyre.  The  scale  of  Pythagoras  had 
seven  notes,  corresponding  with  the  seven  strings 
of  his  lyre,  and  he  professed  to  derive  his  idea 
of  music  from  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The 
sun  revolving  round  the  earth  was  to  him  the 
chief  planet,  and  was  represented  by  the  middle 
string  of  the  lyre  which  was  considered  the  key- 
note, corresponding  with  A  in  the  modern  scale. 
On  one  side  were  strings  representing  Mercury, 
Venus  and  the  Moon,  on  the  other  side  three 
more  corresponding  with  Mars,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  (uscovered 
the  ratios  of  the  perfect  intervals  from  hearing 
blacksmiths  striking  an  anvil  with  hammers  of 
different  weights.  Aristoxenus  (b.c  300)  dis- 
covered the  difFerence  between  ^e  major  and 
minor  tones  and  has  been  called  *the  father  of 
temperament*  Claudius  Ptolemy  (b.c  150) 
demonstrated  the  musical  axiom  whioi  obtains 
in  modem  times  that  the  major  tone  should  be 
below  the  minor. 

The  Greeks  had  four  modes  or  scales,  the 
Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydiaji,  and  the  Mito- 
Lydian.  The  Dorian  was  set  in  the  kw  of  F 
natural,  and  the  rest  were  distinguished  by 
analogous    differences. 

The  andent  Greeks  were  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  elaborate  treatises  were  written 
by  them  on  the  science  and  art  Thev  did  not 
understand  harmony,  and  Aristotle  (384  B.C.) 
speaks  of  the  only  chorus  singing  known  as  that 
of  men  singing  a  melody  an  eighth  lower  than 
it  was  sune  b^  boys,  which  of  course  would  be 
unison.  Music  was  employed  at  Athens  by 
wandering  epic  minstrels;  it  was  also  common 
in  reli^ous  ceremonies,  and  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  army.  It  formed  part  of  the 
drama.  We  are  lold  that  .^sch_ylus,  the  father 
of  tragedy,  composed  the  music  for  his  own 
dramas  and  that  Sophocles  accompanied  on  the 
lyre  the  performance  of  one  of  his  plays.  Ex- 
amples 01  ancient  Greek  music  have  been  pre- 
served. One  fragment  contains  6  lines  of  a 
chorus  in  the  'Orestes'  of  Euripides.  Two 
hymns  to  Apollo,  composed  in  tne  2d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  'prire  winners  in  musical  contests, 
were  discovered  at  Delphi  in  1893  and  have 
been  published  in  modem  form  by  Novello  of 
London  and  New  York.  In  1899  a  concert  of 
ancient  Greek  music  was  (fiven  at  Bremen  Ger- 
many, and  examples  arc  frequently  included  in 
programs  of  historical  music  (See  Mode;  Tem- 
perament), Consult  Ambros,  'Geschichte  der 
Musik'     (Leipzig    1888) ;    Crusius,    O.,    <Die 


standard  work:  'La  milopfc*  (1895-96)  ;  Jan. 
K.  von,  'Musici  Scriptores'  (Leipzig  1895) ; 
Johnson,  'Musical  Pitch  and  the  Measurement 
of  Intervals  among  the  Ancient  Greeks'  (Bal- 
timore 1896) ;  Monro,  'The  Modes  of  Ancient 
Greek  Music'  (Oxford  1894)  ;  Reinach  and 
Weil  (in  the  BulUlin  de  Correspondfttce  Hetltn- 
iaue,  Paris  1894-9S)  ;  Romagnoli,  E,,  <La  mu- 
ncagreca'  (Rome  1905). 

Chaiu.es  Leon abd- Stuart, 
Bdiloriat  Staff  of  The  AmericaM. 
GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.    Mvthology  in- 
cludes both  those  explanations  which  the  im- 
agination  of   man,  primitive  or  civilized,  has 
devised  to  account  tor  natural  pbenoinei»  and 


for  the  relations  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  universe,  and  also  a  wide  range  of  other 
tales,  probably  invented  solely  to  please  the 
narrator  and  his  audience.  Both  classes  of 
stories    frequently   deal   with  powers  superior 

to  man  so  that  in  ordinar' *■    — ■•'— ' — 

is    generally    understood    i 
regard  to  superhuman  beings. 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  refer  whatever  he 
thinks  strange  or  marvelous  to  beings  more 
powerful  than  himself,  who  have  a  su[ierior 
control  over  both  animate  and  inanimate 
worlds;  between  these  two  realms,  however, 
simple  man  knows  no  distinction;  all  nature 
is  animate  to  him.  In  classical  antiquiQr,  as 
in  modem  times,  many  theories  and  explana- 
tions of  the  ongin  of  mjrths  were  offered. 
Since  myths  are  often  of  immemorial  antiq- 
uity, and  therefore  may  contain  many  ele- 
ments which  seem  crude  and  repulsive  to  men 
of  an  enlightened  age,  it  frequently  comes  to 
pass  that  the  rude  tales  about  the  gods  are  felt 
to  conflict  with  the  more  advanced  religious 
beliefs,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
myths  in  some  reconciling  fashion,  or  to  reject 
them  altogether ;  the  latter  course  is  not  easy, 
for  nothing  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  ihan  its  mythology.  In  the  6th 
century  B.C  the  bolder  thinkers  among  the 
Greeks  began  openly  to  protest  against  the  epic 
stories  concerning  the  gods,  Xeuophanes  of  Col- 
ophon  (fl.  54O-S)0  b.u)  declared  that  'Homer 
and  Hesiod  have  imputed  to  the  gods  all  that 
is  shame  among  men."  On  the  other  hand  de- 
fenders of  the  poets,  like  Theagnes  of  Rhegium 
(fl.  c.  525  B.c),  maintained  that  there  was  a 
deeper  meaning  in  their  works  than  that  which 
lay  on  the  surface ;  that  the  gods  represented 
elements  of  nature  or  mental  powers  of  man. 
So  Athene  was  wisdom;  Ares,  folly;  Hermes, 
reason;  Leto,  f orget fulness ;  Apollo,  fire;  Pose- 
idon, water;  Hera,  air;  and  so  forth.  Thus 
arose  the  school  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
which  has  had  an  influence  down  to  ihe  present 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  century  before  our 
era,  Euhemerus  offered  a  rattonalizmg  explana- 
tion of  myths  in  his  'Sacred  History,'  where 
he  set  forth  the  view  that  the  gods  were  only 
mortals    who   by    their  deedt   had  won    high 

Viewa  of  SchoUrs.— Among  modem  roythol- 
ogists  three  schools  deserve  mention ;  the  philo- 
logical, the  animistic,  and  the  anthrovoltwical 
or  historical  schools.  The  leader  of  the  philo- 
logical school  was  Max  Miiller,  who  sought  by 
a  comparative  study  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  to  determine  the  original  meaning; 
of  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  so  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  their  original  functions.  This 
method  failed,  in  part  because  it  is  impossible 
in  many  cases  to  find  etymologies  upon  which 
scholars  agree,  and  above  all  Because,  even  if 
genera]  agreement  were  attained,  the  etymolo- 
gies would  prove  nothing.  The  myths  have  had 
too  long  a  life,  and  have  suffered  too  many 
accretions  and  modifications,  to  yield  thdr 
meaning  to  etymology. 

Herbert  Spencer  and  E.  B.  Taylor  were 
die  chief  exponents  of  the  aoiimstic  views,  ao- 
cording  to  which  man  endows  each  phenomenon 
with  personal!!;^,  with  an  anima,  which  is  iti 
cause,  and  attributes  to  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture activities  which  properly  belong  to  men 
or  to  animals.    All  religion,  according  to  Sd»- 
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cer,  begini  with  the  wpnhip  of  gbosti.  There 
is  undoubtedly  much  truth  w  the  views  of  tba 
;iniiaistic  school,  but  on  the  whole  their  explaiB- 
tions  are  insdequate  and  incomplete. 

The  anthroi>ological  or  historical  school  is 
the  least  ambitious,  for  it 'apijreciatcs  the  int- 
possibility  of  detecting  in  detail  the  varied  im- 
puJses  to  which  myths  owe  their  births;  but 
It  recognizes  that  human  minds,  at  anj'  given 
stage  of  racial  development,  operate  m  very 
much  the  same  ways,  so  that  we  find  among 
peoples  all  over  the  world  myths  so  similar  that 
an  earlier  generation  insisted  that  there  must 
have  been  prehistoric  borrowiiie  even  between 
verv  remote  races.  Some  myms  undoubtedly 
baa  their  origin  in  the  worship  of  dead  an- 
cestors, others  in  attempts  to  explain  natural 
phenomena  or  social  institutions,  still  others  in 
ritual.  Again  many,  if  not  most,  myths  have 
been  recast,  provided  with  new  details,  anit 
variously  manipulated  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  as  by  the  Greek  poets  and  by  even 
historians  as  well ;  finally  many  myths  defy 
clas»fication    or    satisfactory  explanation. 

The  MyOu  of  the  Greeks.— Few  people* 
have  given  us  a  mythology  so  rich  u  that  of 
the  Greeks.  For  convenience  we  may  distin- 
guish between  their  cosmological  myths,  myths 
relating  to  superhuman  beings  of  every  grade, 
and  tales  of  the  after-world. 

The  earliest  extant  Greek  literature  shows 
that  a  long  period  of  myth-maldng  had  pre- 
ceded it  In  Homer  there  is  no  elaborate  cos- 
mogony, because  such  did  not  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  poet,  but  it  is  evident  that  cosmological 
stories  were  familiar  to  him.  Hesiod,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  an  explanation  of  the  der- 
ivation of  the  world  inxa  Chaos,  and  knows 
two  dynasties,  those  of  Uranus  and  Cronoi^ 
which  had  preceded  that  of  Zeus,  Literary 
fragments  show  us  that  there  were  many  other 
cosmogonies,  notably  those  of  the  Orphics. 
There  were  maiiy  myths  of  the  creation^  of 
plants,  of  animals,  and  of  man;  explanation* 
of  the  origin  of  the  arts  and  practices  of  civil' 
ized  society,  as  in  the  tale  of  Prometheus ; 
attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  as 
in  the  story  of  Pandora's  fatal  curiosity;  and 
tales  of  the  degeneration  of  the  itJiabitanls  of 
the  world,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  that 
set  forth  in  Hesiod's  account  of  The  Five  Ages, 
ranging  from  the  Age  of  Gold  through  the 
Silver,  the  Bronze,  and  the  Age  of  Heroes,  to 
the  present  wicked  Age  of  Iron.  The  Grcekv 
like  many  other  peoples,  had  also  a  story  of 
the  great  delujge,  in  which  all  perished  save 
one  mortal  pair  by  whom  the  world  was  re- 
peopled. 

The  myths  of  the  greater  gods  often  tell 
of  their  birth,  rearing,  relations,  and  charac- 
teristics in  detailed  fasnion.  In  Homer  Olytn- 
pus,  the  home  of  the  divinities  of  the  upper  air, 
IS  or^nized  like  an  aristocratic  mortal  city, 
with  Zeus  as  supreme  king,  his  sister  and  con- 
sort, Hera,  being  far  inferior  to  her  lord  in 
power.  Zeus  himself  was  the  aboriginal  god 
of  the  Hellenic  stocks  and  universally  regarded 
as  the  supreme  divinity;  although  in  the  Ho- 
meric epics  he  is  sometimes  cheated  and  de- 
ceived by  the  other  gods,  still  his  supremacy 
is  not  questioned.  Originally  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  bright  sky,  and  therefore  the  god 
who  controls  all  meteorological  phenomena.  It 
is  impossible  even  to  touor  on  the  numerous 


(D3rtbs  that  were  told  of  him.  He  trndenbtedly 
at»orbed  into  himself  numerous  local  divinities, 
so  that  in  many  parts  of  Greek  lands  the  birth- 
place of  ZeuB  was  pointed  out  In  the  most 
common  version  he  was  the  son  of  Cronna 
and  Rhea,  who  brou^t  forth  Zeus  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  where,  during  his  infancy,  he  wa* 
proteoted  from  hrs  f alfaer  by  his  attendants,  tho 
Courctes.  His  moral  nature  contained  most 
complete  contradictions;  wholly  faithless  him- 
self, he  was  also  the  god  who-  guarded  morals, 
protected  oaths,  hummed  the  proud,  and  pun- 
ished evil  doers.  Hi*  supremai:y  was  such  that 
at  times  Greek  religion  rose  almost  to  mono- 
theism, although  the  step  was  never  completely 
taken. 


nature.  In  Homer  she  is  represented  as  a  good 
deal  of  a  scold  and.  we  may  suspect,  she  waa 
regarded  somewhat  as  a  comic  ngure;  but  in 
general  the  marriage  relations  between  Zena 
and  Hera  were  gooc^  as  far  as  the  goddess  wai 
concerned.     Her  powers  were  occasionally  e 


she 


the  embodiment  of  wisdoai.  She  was-  also  a 
valiant  filter  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  myth 
told  how  she  sprang  fully  armed  from  the 
head  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  this  tate  furnished 
the  centra]  motif  of  the  east  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  her  functions  she  was  above  aJI 
the  goddess  of  practical  life,  presiding  over 
handicraft  of  eveiy  sort. 

Apollo,  in  the  Homeric  epic&  is  the  god  of 
archery  and  of  music;  but  in  tlie  later  period 
be  was  primarily  the  divinity  of  proirtiecy,  with 
his  chief  seat  at  Delphi.  He  also  had  a  shrine 
of  great  antiquity  on  the  island  of  Delos,  where, 
it  was  said,  his  mother,  Leto,  had  given  him 
birth.  He  also  practised  the  healing  art,  but 
was  second  in  nits  to  Asdepios,  whom  post* 
Homeric  legends  made  his  son. 

Apotlo's  sister,  Artemis,  was  his  counterrart 
in  many  ways,  but  far  less  prominent.  She 
was  a  huntress,  a  goddess  of  ail  wild  life,  and 
she  also  ijractised  the  art  of  healing;  women 
in  child-birth  were  especially  under  her  pro- 
tection. 

Ares,  the  god  of  war,  was  probably  in  hi* 
origin,  a  Thracian  divinity.  He  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  wild  rage  of  battl^  and  as  such  i* 
represented  by  Homer  as  bawling  and  bluster- 
ing, a  character  which  he  never  lost  in  later 

Aptrodite  was  the  godden  of  sexual  love, 
whether  le^timate  or  noL    She  had  irresistible 

Siwer  over  gods  and  men  alike.  Wedded  to 
ephestus,  she  herself  had  sli^t  r^ard  for 
her  marriage  vows,  but  had  many  amours,  the 
most  famous  being  those  with  Ares  and  with 
Anchises,  the  father  of  the  hero  of  the  '.£neid.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Aphrodite  came 
to  Greek  lands  at  some  remote  period  from 
Phoenicia,  for  many  of  her  functions  and  at- 
tributes were  identical  with  those  of  Astarte 
or  Ishtar.  Aphrodite's  attendant  son,  Eros,  is 
not  mentioned  in  Homer,  but  in  Hesiod  he  ap- 
pears associated  with  her,  although  he  is  there 
regarded  as  of  independent  origin. 

The  god  of  fire  was  Hephestos,  the  hand)- 
craftsman    of    Olympus,    who   wrou^t    maiqr 
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He  was  the  teacher  of  the  Cyc'ops  and  the  pat- 
ron of  smiths.  He  appears  somewhat  as  the 
butt  of  the  other  Olympians,  apparently  because 
of  his  lameness.  This  afSiction  was  due.  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  to  the  hasty  act  of  his 
father  Zeus,  who  in  a  fit  of  anger,  seized  him 
by  the  fool  and  threw  him  out  of  heaven.  An- 
Other,  perhaps  older,  tradition  made  him  th« 
illegitimate  son  of  Hera,  who  believing  hitn  a 
weakling  cast  him  out  at  his  birth. 

Poseidon,  the  brother  of  Zeus,  had  as  bis 
realm  the  sea  and  all  other  waters.  As  lord  of 
the  ocean  he  was  also  supporter  of  the  earth, 
which  he  rocked  by  slirnng  his  element.  He 
was  furthermore  the  creator  of  the  first  horse 
and  hence  ihe  patron  of  horses  and  of  horse- 
manship. 

Hermes  is  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the 
gjods  in  the  Homeric  epics.  For  example  he  car- 
ries from  Zeus  to  Calypso  the  order  to  let 
Ulysses  go,  and  he  escorts  Priam  safely  to  the 
Greek  camp  thai  he  may  ransom  Hector's  body. 
He  also  conducts  the  shades  of  the  dead  to 
Hades  or  brings  them  back  to  earth.  Many 
myths  deal  with  his  character  as  the  patron  of 
thieves  and  the  ^ver  of  wealth.  It  is  said  that 
in  his  earliest  infancy  he  invented  the  lyre, 
which  he  presented  to  Apollo  in  atonement  for 
the  theft  of  SO  cattle.  In  his  function  as  herald 
he  became  the  god  of  oratory,  and  indeed  of 
all  speech ;  as  protector  of  high  roads,  he  was 
the  god  of  the  traveler  and  merchant;  and  he 
was  also  patron  of  athletic  contests. 

Hades,  the  second  brother  of  Zeus,  presided 
over  the  realm  of  the  dead,  but  his  cult  never 
obtained  any  great  prominence  in  Greece,  and 
few  tales  were  told  of  him  in  post-Homeric 
legends.     Persephone  became  his  bride, 

Dionysus'was  the  god  of  all  life,  especially 
of  plant  life.  In  Homer  he  has  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  Olympus,  but  many  myths  arc  re- 
ferred to  showing  the  apposition  which  was 
offered  to  the  establirfiment  of  his  worship.  In 
fact  this  god  was  of  Thrac^n  or  Phry^an 
origin  and  only  gradually  made  his  way  into 
Greece,  being  first  domiciled  at  Athens  possibly 
as  late  as  the  8th  century  B.C,  In  a  common 
myth  Diom-sus  appears  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
a  mortal,  Semele.  At  his  birth  his  mother  was 
consumed  by  lightiting  but  the  babe  was  sewn 
into  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  whence  he  was  reborn 
to  be  reared  by  the  nymphs  on  Mount  Nisa, 
The  functions  of  this  divinity  were  varied.  As 
a  god  of  vegetation,  under  the  name  of  Zagrcus, 
he  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Titans  and  then  to  have  been  revived;  thus  he 
became  by  his  rebirth  a  warrant  of  human  im- 
mortality, and  as  such  played  an  important  role 
in  Ihe  Orphic  religion.  The  spread  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  across  the  seas  is  celebrated 
by_  the  legend  that  Tyrrhenian  pirates  once 
seized  the  youn^  god  and  attempted  to  bear 
him  away  in  their  ships,  but  he  hurst  his  bonds 
and,  when  his  captors  refused  to  believe  him 
a  god  for  the  miracles  he  worked,  he  changed 
them  3)1  into  dolphins.  A  later  scries  of 
myths  told  of  his  travels  to  India.  Out  of  the 
songs  and  dances  in  honor  of  Dionysus  devel- 
oped the  dithyramb  and  both  tragedy  and 
comedy, 

Dcmeter  was  principally  the  goddess  of  the 
tilled  soil  and  especially  the  giver  of  grain  to 
men;  and  since  well  being  and  good  social  order 


depend  on  agricultural  prosperity,  she  became 
the  ^ver  of  wealth  and  of  laws.  Persephone, 
who  was  obvionsly  a  parallel  to  Dcmeter,  in 
myth  was  the  tatter's  (bnghter  and  was  stolen 
away  t^  Hades  to  be  his  bride.  Demeter  wan- 
dered m  the  guise  of  an  old  woman  over  the 
earth  mourning  until  she  came  to  Eleusis,  where 
she  was  kindly  received  by  the  king's  daughters 
and  established  as  nurse  to  the  king's  son. 
When  she  was  discovered  in  her  attempts  to 
make  the  child  immortal  by  repeated  baptisms 
of  fire,  she  revealed  herself  and  ordered  a  tem- 
ple to  be  bulit  in  her  honor.  Yet  in  her  sorrow 
aver  her  danghtcr  she  kept  back  the  gifts  of 
earth  so  that  men  began  to  (Tie,  until  Zeus  com- 
manded Hades  to  allow  Persephone  to  return 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year  to  her  mother. 
Then  Demeter  established  her  rites,  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  which  developed  from  an  agri- 
cultural festival  into  one  of  the  most  potent 
Greek  reli^ous  festivals, 

Asclepios,  the  god  of  healing,  in  the  epics 
is  a  mortal;  but  apparently  he  was  originally  a 
chthonic  divinity  possessing  general  oracular 
powers.  The  centre  of  his  worship  seems  to 
have  been  Thessaly,  whence  his  cult  spread 
CFVer  Greek  lands.  Coming  into  conflict  with 
Apollo  at  Delphi  he  became  in  myth  the  son  of 
that  god.  In  course  of  time  his  functions  be- 
came specialized,  and  his  shrines  at  Epidaurus 
and  on  the  island  of  Cos  became  for  centuries 
mitacle  centres  to  which  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple resorted  that  they  might  sleep  within  the 
sacred  precincts  and  in  a  vision  learn  the  means 
by  wfaidi  their  diseases  could  be  cured,  or  that 
they  might  receive  die  benefit  of  a  miracle  di- 
rectly. 

Besides  these  greater  gods  there  was  a  mul- 
titude of  lesser  divinities  of  sky,  air,  earth  and 
water,  not  to  speak  of  abstract  gods,  of  whom 
mythology  has  much  to  tell:  but  it  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  this  tielA 

There  are  also  two  great  groups  of  historic 
myths  which  furnished  many  elements  for  epic 
and  dramatic  poetry  —  the  Trojan  and  the  The- 
ban  Cycles;  the  former  concerns  the  fortunes 
of  Troy  from  the  time  when  King  Dardanus 
established  himself  in  Ihe  land  where  his  de- 
scendant Ilos  founded  Ilium,  through  the 
causes  and  the  course  of  the  Trojan  War  to 
the  return  of  the  Greek  heroes  to  their  homes. 
The  tale  of  Thebes  deals  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Lahdacus,  with  the  stories  of  King 
fEdipus,  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the 
EpigonoL  Other  famous  cycles  deal  with  the 
labors  of  Heracles,  the  adventures  of  Theseus, 
the  voyage  of  the  Argo  after  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  with  the  histories  of  Minos,  long  of  Crete, 
and  his  sons,  and  of  lesser  heroes. 

Greek  mythology  had  far  less  to  say  of  the 
lower  world  than  of  the  upper.  'The  realm  of 
the  dead  was  generally  placed  beneath  the  earth 
where  Hades  reigned  with  pucen  Persephone. 
In  Homer  this  other  world  is  represented  as  a 
cheerless,  unsubstantial  place  for  all,  where 
there  is  no  system  of  rewards  or  punishments, 
save  for  three  offenders  who  had  sinned  ex- 
ccssivelv  against  the  gods  ■  but  in  later  litera- 
ture we  find  the  joys  of  Elysium  and  the  tor- 
tures of  Tartarus  fully  developed  and  used  for 
mora]  purposes,  Hcsiod  and  Pindar  give  us  the 
earliest  references  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest 
where  those  who  have  divine  blood  in  their 
veins,  or  those  who  have  remained  true  to  the 
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highest  ideals  tltrouE^out  their  lives,  are  to  find 
eternal  hdppiness. 

There  were  tales  also  of  descents  to  Hades 
by  the  living :  The  most  f atTrmis  were  the  de- 
scent of  Oipheus  to  recover  his  loit  Eurydice; 
and  that  of  Heracles  who  carried  off  the  watch- 
dog,  Cerberus.  Both  the^  were  celebrated  in 
UteratDre  and  art.  See  GiCEK  Gods;  Gtax 
Religion. 

Bibltoftvphr.— Fox,  W.  S.,  'The  Mythol- 
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romischen  Mythyl(^e>  <A-Tan,  1SS4-). 
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GREEK  PHILOSOPHY,  die  various 
speculations  of  the  ancient  Greeks  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  things.  This  is  but  a  partial 
description  of  the  intellecLual  efforts  made  by 
the  keen  and  powerful  minds  of  the  ancient 
world  to  solve  those  problems  which  science 
nowadays  is  so  eagerly  investigating.  The  ori- 
gin of  Greek  philosophy  was  the  gradual  db- 
belief  that  had  seized  men's  minds  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  poetical  cosmoKpnies  and 
antique  mythologies  of  religion.  Faith  was 
dead  and  reason  had  awakened.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tttfjr  before  our  era,  in  the  flourishing  city  of 
Uiletus,  capital  of  the  Ionian  colony,  the  first 
Greek  philosopher  propounded  the  question 
which  is  slill  being  put,  Wtial  is  the  basic  sub- 
stratum of  all  phenoAiena?  In  our  own  days 
Huxley  called  it  protoplasm ;  Herbert  Spencer 
said  it  was  force.  Thales  of  Miletus  (636  B.C.) 
declared  it  was  water,  which  to  him  seemed  to 
permeate  and  give  life  to  all  things.  Thales 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  physicists,  or  ma- 
terialists, and  was  considered  one  of  tlie  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  School  of  Fhilosofihy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  long  line  of  philosophical  inquir- 
ers by  Anaximenes  (529  i.e.)  :  who  looking  for 
the  first  element,  the  first  cause,  found  it  in  air. 
Air  was  universal  and  must  be  the  parent  of  all 
things.  It  was  the  breath  of  life  and  must 
therefore  be  the  source  of  it.  Diofjenes  of  Ap- 
pollonia  (460  B.C.)  fixed  upon  a  higher  nation 
as  the  first  cause  of  things.  He  saw  the  ruling 
race  of  mankind  prevailed  over  nature  by  their 
intelligence.  He  decided  that  Intelligence  was 
the  cause  and  foundation  of  all  thincs.  In 
these  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  origin  we  come  upon  two  remark- 
able men,  Anaximander  of  Miletus  (610  B.C.) 
and  Pythagoras,  who  invented  the  word  philoso- 
phy. The  former  taught  that  all  existence 
came  from  the  infinite  —  a  vague  term,  which 
did  not  jnean  the  infinite  intelligence  but  the 
infinite  existence.  Pythagoras  said  that  num- 
ber  was  the  first  thing,  from  which  all  else  pro- 
ceeded —  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  which  al' 
most  defies  analysis.  Aristotle  says  the  Pytha- 
goreans 'taught  that  number  was  the  beidnning 
of  things,  the  cause  of  their  material  existence, 
and  of  their  modifications  and  different  states.* 

The  school  of  Eleatics  is  chiefly  represented 
by  the  poet  Xenophanes  (620  ac).  Hia  philo- 
sophic creed  is  thus  described  by  Aristotle: 
*(^sting  his  eyes  upward  at  the  immensity  of 


heaVeti,  he  dedartd  that  The  One  was  Godi* 
Reason  and  imagination  ted  this  thinker  to  be- 
come at  once  a  Monolheist  and  a  Pantheist 
Parmenides  who  was  bom  (536  b.c)  at  Elea,  fl 
city  which  gave  its  name  to  Eleatics,  was  iim 
first  to  make  the  great  distinction  between  truth 
and  cniinion,  between  the  deducfions  of  reasotl 
and  the  impression  of  sense.  He  made  being 
the  basis  of  things,  for  non-being  was  impossiMe 
—  a  discoveiy  whidi  at  that  stage  in  philosoph- 
ical speculation  was  of  great  importance.  Zeno, 
another  Eleadc,  bom  500  B.C.,  who  was  the  ie- 
ventor  of  logi^  was  persecuted  and  put  to  death 
for  free-thinking  and  was  a  follower  and  dis- 
ciple of  Parsienides.  Plato  says  that  the  ma»> 
ter  proved  the  existence  of  the  one;  the  disciple 
established  the  non-existence  of  themany.  iU 
preserved  his  master's  distinction  between  truth 
and  opinion.  «Your  senses,*  he  would  say,  *tefl 
you  ttat  there  are  many  things  existing;  reason 
avers  that  there  is  but  one.* 

A  contemporary  of  Zeno  was  a  man  who  b^ 
gan  at  Epfaesus  those  speculations  as  to  ths 
origin  of  die  universe  to  which  as  prdiroinaiy 
he  added  a  theory  oh-  the  origin  of  Knowledge: 
This  was  Keraclitui  (S(B  b.c).  He  was  a  iS»- 
ajite  of  Xenophanes  and  taught  that  fire  is  the 
origin  of  everything,  and  there  is  no  existence, 
bat  only  change;  things  cannot  be  said  to  bei 
bat  only  to  be  becoming;  processes  and  not 
states  formed  the  mode  of  existence.  We  cai>i 
not  know  or  name  anything  with  truth,  for 
as  we  look  at  it,  it  changes,  and  is  something 
different  from  what  we  thought  it. 

Anaxagoras  came  from  Qazomeiseto  Atbeats 

t'nst  when  the  age  of  Pericles  was  dawning;  he 
ad  indeed  Pencles,  Euripides  and  Socrates  as 
his  pupils.  He  attk^ced  the  patriotic  religion 
of  the  proud  city  and  was  banished  to  Lampsa- 
ms.  He  thon^t  that  all  sense  —  knowledge  — 
was  delusive  until  corrected  by  reason.  He  be- 
lieved that  intelligence  was  the  creadve  and  reg- 
ulating influence  of  the  universe.  'Things  as 
they  are  were  brought  about  by  the  concourse  of 
infinite  atoms ;  but  these  atoms  were  of  all  sorts, 
and  that  like  was  muted  to  like  in  an  ii^nitc 
series  of  movement  and  combination;  gold'  by 
the  union  of  gold  atoms  that  had  existed  from 
eternity,  fires  from  fire  atoms,  air  from  atoms 
of  air.  These  atoms  were  the  famous  homoeo- 
spoken  of  and  condemned  by  Aristotle. 


longed  to  the  Eleatics  and  maintained  that  tfaie 
senses  were  fallible,  while  reason  was  a  sure 
guide  to  truth.  He  was  a  poet  and  declaimed 
against  anthropomorphic  ideas'  of  deity,'  He 
gathered  in  one  the  doctrines  of  the  Ionian 
physicists  declaring  the  primary  elements  wert 
four,  namely,  earth,  air,  fire  and  wiater.  Ijove 
was  the  formative  principle  of  things,  hate  the 
dissolver  and  destroyer.  One  was  harmony,  the 
other  discord,  and  (^d  is  the  One,  'a  sphere 
fixed  in  the  bosom  of  harmony,  rejoicing  in 
calm  rest." 

Democritus  of  Abdera  (460  b,c)  was  a  rich 
man  who  entertained  Xerxes  at  his  house.  He 
went  one  stqi  further  than  Anaxagoras  and  al- 
most entered  the  circle  of  our  modem  science 
by  teaching  the  atomic  theory,  namely  that 
everything  m  the  world  is  the  result  of  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  all  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  making  various  things  through  the 
various    forms  they   take   in  inidiig.     Color, 
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:old,  are  the  result  not  of  tabstaocca 

essentially  differing;  all  is  form. 

All  attempts  had  so  far  failed  to  solve  the 

Eroblems  of  the  material  world  and  of  human 
Dowted^  Many  theories  were  put  forth,  none 
were  univerEially  accepted,  although  they  were 
each  discussed:  This  brought  the  Sophisb  on 
to  the  st^e  of  philosophy  —  men  who  taught 
the  AflB  of  discussion,  not  of  investigation,  Ona 
of  the  greatest  of  them  was  Protagoras.  He 
was  a  aisciple  of  Democritus  and  taught  thai 
opinion  wiis  .eveiythinE,  "Man,  the  individiwl 
man,  each  for  himselC  >s  the  measure  of  all 
things.'  The  Sophists  were  the  first  skeptics, 
but  a  new  epoch  rose  with  Socrates  ^4(ff  b.c). 
He  was  the  most  remarkable  man  in  all  the 
Greek  world;  for  his  love  of  disputation  he 
was  classed  b^  some  with  the  Sophiste,  for  his 
ridicule  of  traditional  views  in  religion  and 
physics,  he  was  condemned  to  death  — yet  he 
succeeded  in  substituting  morals  for  physics  aa 
as  the  subject  of  philosophy.  He  first  gave  to 
philosophical  methods  the  definition  and  the 
inductive  argument,  or  reasoning  by  analogy. 
One  of  his  disciples,  Aristippus  of  Cyrcne, 
while  he  followed  die  method  of  his  master, 
founded  the  Cyrenaic  school  which  tatiflht  tliat 

Sleasure  was  the  criterion  of  the  true :  Socrates 
ad  taught  that  the  good  as  judi^d  by  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  was  that  critenon.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  C^uics,  imder  Antisthenes  who  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme  to  Aristii^us,  who  be- 
came an  ostentatious  ascetic,  and  in  this  was  fol' 
lowed  by  Diogenes  of  Stnope,  wtio  made  his 
home  in  a  cask  or  tun,  and  tried  to  set  thi;  ex- 
ample of  a  rugged  virtue,  which  b  misanthrcmic, 
but  triunvihant  over  bodily  appetite.  It  was  left 
to  Plato  to  exhibit  the  complete  adoption  and 
application  of  the  Socrattc  method.  He  believed 
that  in  each  man  resided  the  power  of  detecting 
the  truth,  from  having  seen  the  perfection  of 
things,  in  an  ideal  world  during  a  previous 
state  of  existence;  he  could  ^udge  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  here  from  his  memory  of  what 
thttr  perfect  archetypes  were.  His  voluminous 
writings  enable  us  to  judge  both  of  his  ethical 
and  pMitical  system,  but  tney  both  fail  in  prac- 
ticality. His  most  famous  pupil  was  Aristotle 
<384  B,C.),  a  mail  of  encyclopedic  mind,  the  first 
scientific  observer,  the  inventor  of  the  syllogism, 
Plato  was  an  idealist  and  a  rationalist;  Aris- 
totle a  materialist  and  an  empiric.  The  one 
trusted  to  reason,  the  other  to  experience. 
Aristotle  always  argued  against  the  ideal  tfie- 
ory  of  his  master  and  deduced  his  conclusions 
from  things  as  he  saw  them.  He  invented 
grammar  as  well  as  logic  and  was  in  himsdf  an 
epitome  of  the  philosophic  learning  of  his 
predecessors.  But  by  reasoning  from  experi- 
ence he  had  opened  the  way  for  the  skeptics,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Pyrrho,  who  taufrfit  that 
there  is  no  criterion  of  truth.  Phenomena  are 
mere  appearances,  how  can  we  prove  they  are 
anything  else?  This  was  what  in  modem  times 
is  called  agnosticism,  for  we  cannot  prove  and 
therefore  cannot  know  the  truth  of  anything 
we  see.  But  after  this  suicide  of  philosophy  in 
the  school  of  Pyrrho,  she  revived  again  as  a 
moral  mentor  in  the  person  of  Epicurus,  of 
Sanios  (342  B.C.).  He  taught  the  highest  good 
is  pleasure;  this  is  the  moral  end  of  existence. 
He  was  controverted  by  the  Stoics,  Zeno  was 
their  leader,  a  man  of  stern  unbending  charac- 
ter and  abstemious  life,  whose  aim  was  to  show 


that  virtue  consisted  in  ntaxbooi  and  manhood 
in  the  power  to  endure  hardness  and  to  despise 
the  body.  Skepticism,  indifference,  sensuality 
and  epicurean  softness  were  not  to  be  com- 
bated by  tlie  vague  dreams  of  Plato  or  the  cum- 
brous system  of  Aristotle.  The  Stoic  attempted 
to  meet  the  growing  decadence  by  an  exactly 
opposite  self-cenial  and  impassive  reserve.  But 
Stoicism  was  e^tistic;  its  aim  was  the  repres- 
sion of  feeling,  it  was  apathy,  death  in  Ufe.  The 
last  struggle  of  Greek  philosophy  to  dominate 
the  mind  of  society  was  witnessed  in  the  rise 
of  the  New  Platoiusts  and  their  New  Academy. 
Cameades  (213  b.c.)  was  their  most  illustrious 
representative,  and  tie  was  the  type  of  a  school 
that  took  up  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  expanded 
and  enlarged  diem  until  the  lime  when  Chris- 
tianity appeared  and  faith,  not  reason,  as  ui 
the  old  days  700  years  before,  dominated  the 
world  of  opinion.  See  Philosophy,  Hisrofiv  of. 
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GREEK  RELIGION.  The  ideas  of  a  per- 
fect god.  revelation,  creeds,  dogmas,  conscience 
divine  love,  etc,  were  not  present  in  die  Greek 
rel^on.  The  Greeks  believed  in  a  personal 
godT  who  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  cer- 
tain men,  and  these  men  longed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  sympathy  of  thai  god,  to  whom  they 
prayed  and  sacri5ced.  Shrines  of  these  various 
deities  were  everywhere.  Religious  practices 
were  numerous ;  but  religion  rested  li^dy  on 
men's  shoulders.  Reli^ous  rites  and  festivals 
were  most  frequently  occasions  of  joy, 

Zeus  was  the  father,  the  paternal  ruler.  The 
other  gods  were  mere  ministers  in  die  divine 
government  of  the  world.  To  the  Greeks,  man 
was  like  god,  and  god  like  man.  So  they  could 
enter  into  dejinite  relations  with  their  gods; 
they  reci^nized  that  communion  underlies  wor- 
ship. The  myths  about  the  gods  were  believed 
to  be  true  —  at  least  by  the  vast  majority  — 

i'bst  as  sincerely,  as  a  modem  Christian  child  be- 
ievej  in  Santa  Oaus.  But  the  myth  was  never 
an  article  of  creed;  it  was  kept  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  theology.  Gredc  religion  as  such  was 
Eltless  of  system  and  wholly  devoid  of  method, 
r  worship  the  gods  had  definite  shrines 
where  they  had  specific  names.  Religion  and 
morality  were  separate  and  distinct,  thouf^  they 
tended  later  to  become  united.  The  god  of 
each  shrine  was  treated  as  if  lie  were  independ- 
ent of  the  other  gods.  There  were  as  many  re^ 
ligions  as  cities ;  and  the  cult  of  a  city  made  no 
appeal  to  an  outsider.  Each  god  was  worshipped 
independently  —  as  if  the  other  gods  did  not 
exist,  just  as  in  some  Catholic  countries  one 
saint  is  worshipped  while  others  are  apparently 
forgotten,  The  temples  and  shrines  were  su- 
pervised by  the  state;  priests  were  appointed 
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and  tenlples  built  by  tfae  people  u  a  whole;  and 
tdigioiu  law  was  administered  in  courts  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  authority  of  the 
state.  Greek  reliEion  remained  to  the  end  an 
untbeological  reli^on;  the  only  authoritr  for 
ritual  was  the  tradition  ol  each  pardcidar  snrine, 
handed  down  from  reinote  antiquity.  From  the 
interchange  of  ideas  there  arose  two  types  of 
sacrifice,  one  a  joyous  festival  in  honor  of  die 
Bo^  the  other  a  solemn  rite  to  appease  an  anRry 
deity.  But  everybody  was  free  to  think  of  tfae 
gods  as  he  chose.  The  comic  poet,  Arii- 
toiilianea,  could  make  fun  of  them — that  yiiaa- 
inuoaterial  so  long  as  the  public  worship  con- 
tinued undistnrbed. 

Greek  Wonliip^—  The  Greeks  did  not  wor- 
ship physical  objects.  Zeus  was  father  o£  gods 
and  men;  rain  came  from  Zeus;  the  thunder- 
bolt was  his  weapon ;  his  home  was  in  Olym- 
pus. Dionysus  was  the  god  of  wine,  Posei- 
don of  the  sea,  Nevcrifeeless,  Dionysus  was  a 
human  god,  visiting  one  place  after  another; 
PoR^on  was  a.  lover  of  horses  and  fond  of 
the  battlefield ;  Apollo  was  the  prophet  who  re- 
vealed to  men  the  divine  will,  and  he  was  the 
great  musician,  the  healer  of  disease  and  the 
god  of  shepherds;  Aphrodite  was  the  most  hu- 
man of  all  the  gods,  the  spirit  in  whom  was 
_,._;^....b*^  ki*«n..n  ift^ra  4>  ^  fundamental  prin- 


manifested  hui 


ia'poctry  for  us ;  for  the  Greek  it  was  the  joy  oi 
that  community  of  nature  of  which  be  himself 
was  a  part  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  not  a 
worship  of  nature,  but  a  worship  of  spirits  in  na- 
ture. The  gods  differed  from  man  only  in  degree. 
In  Homer  they  exhibit  the  same  passions  as 
men:  Love,  nate,  jealousy,  revenge,  ^uile; 
they  are  greater  onlv  in  might  Leto  is  the 
mother    proud    of    her    children,    Hera    the 

Jucenly  wife,  Persephone  the  gentle  dau^ter: 
'oseidon  granted  safety  to  sailors ;  Athena  and 
Hepluestus  tau^t  men  the  arts  and  crafts; 
Demeter  <iiowed  them  how  to  cultivate  grain. 

The  relation  of  the  gods  to  each  oflier  was 
similar  to  the  relation  which  exists  between 
members  of  a  council.  That  the  gods  belonged 
in  the  same  society  with  men  working  te^^ether 
toward  a  common  goal — this  was  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Greeks  regarding  the  principle  of 
divine  government  in  the  world.  And  there 
were  evolutions  and  revolutions  amoi%  tfae  gods 
as  among  men;  earth  had  its  counteipart  in 

The  Gods  and  Men^  Our  religion  is  tmicb 
more  profound  than  die  Gredc;  but  the  latter 
was  much  bi-oader  than  ours,  for  it  peopled  the 
g^ens  of  the  mountains  and  the  waves  of  the 
sea  with  an  overflowing  life  human  in  its  forms. 
Greek  religion  embodied  in  art  all  diat  stirs 
die  religious  feelings  of  men;  the  ocean  and 
the  river,  the  rock  and  the  forest,  the  sun  in 
its  splendor,  the  moon  in  its  gentle  romance; 
and  this  religious  feeling  was  with  the  Greek 
all  the  time,  not  merely  at  church  service, 
prayer-meeting  or  revivals.  The  symposium 
began  and  ended  with  prayer.  Even  gymnastic 
contests  and  horse-racing  came  within  the  pale 
of  religion.  Every  side  of  man  found  expres- 
sion in  religion.  Political  assemblies  began 
with  worship.  Marriage  and  the  rearing  of 
children  were  under  the  protection  of  the  gods. 
If  men  wanted  bread,  they  worsbipped  Demeter; 
if  wine,  Dionysus;  health,  Asdepios;  care  for 
Iheep,  Apollo,  Pan  or  Hermes.     If  Ihey  dt- 


sired  to  know  the  future,  they  consulted  oracles. 
The  bringing  of  votive  offerings  to  tfae  goAs 
was  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  bringing  of  trib- 
ute to  human  rulers.  The  procession  at  die 
festivals  wa.i  like  the  triumphal  procession 
with  which  all  students  of  history  are  familiar. 
The  use  of  the  common  meal  as  a  form  of  wor- 
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not  tjie  sacredness  of  food  that  v  . . 
lized  so  much  as  the  vital  bond  of  union 
the  god  and  bis  worMppers. 

wnen  a  colonv  was  to  be  founded,  the  cod 
at  Delphi  would  be  consulted;  unfavoiabls 
otnetis  wocld  delay  a  battle;  the  sick  looked  to 
divine  guidance  for  a  cure;  a  sneeie  showed 
the  approval  of  the  gods  ia  some  undertaking; 
a  dr^tn  would  deter  or  encourage. 

The  gods  lometiniea  revealed  themselves  to 
men;  but  *nbt  to  all  men  do  the  gods  appear 
▼isibiy"  (<Odyssey,>  III,  375  f).  Zeua  and 
Hera,  however,  remain  on  Olympus.  Iris  and 
Hermes  are  messene[crs  to  men;  Apcriki  and 
Athena  amear  occasionally  to  carry  out  their 
plans  or  the  plans  of  Zeus.  Whoi  the  gods 
appear  in  visiUe  presetice  to  men.  they  itsu^ly 
assume  the  guise  of  some  particuKir  individnaL 
Thus  Aphrodite  takes  on  tlie  form  of  an  <M 
wotnan  on  one  occasio^  Po»eld«xi  of  C^dus, 
Athena  of  Mentor  (^Odyssey'J.  Sometimes 
Ae  gods  came  directly  to  eartn  m  propria  ber- 
sona:  Aphrodite  in  me  'Iliad,'  is  wounded  hy 
Diomedes,  Arcs  dazed  by  a  blow  from  Athena. 

Learning  the  Will  of  the  Qdds.^  Signs  of 
nature  were  more  important  than  those  ol>- 
lained  by  divination.  In  the  'Iliad,'  thunder 
revealed  the  will  of  Zeus.  Lightning  on  the 
ri^t  indicated  the  favor  of  the  king  of  gods. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  so  affected  Nidas  that 
he  would  not  wiAdraw  his  army  before  Syra- 
cuse; At  AAens  the  assembly  would  adjourn 
if  rain  signified  that  Zeus  was  unpropitious. 
Only  the  superstitious,  however,  paid  much  at- 
tention to  such  signs.  The  science  of  astrology 
had  practically  no  adherents  in  Greece.  In 
Homer,  the  chief  method  of  learning  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  the  observance  of  the  flight  of 
birds:  The  eagle  of  Zeus,  the  hawk  of  Apollo, 
die  heron  flying  in  the  night  Prometheus 
claimed  that  he  tau^t  men  divination;  'The 
animosities,  consortings  and  attachments  of 
birds;  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  viscera 
and  what  hue  the  gall  must  have  for  the  gods' 

fileasure  and  the  mottled  symmetry  of  the  liver 
obe;  and  the  thigh  bones,  in  fat  enwrapped, 
and  ttie  long  chine  I  burned  and  initiated  mor- 
tals into  the  mysteries  of  an  occult  art.*  (j£s- 
chylus,  <Prometheus,'  492  ff!). 

The  eagle,  the  vulture  and  the  crow  were 
particularly  siKniflcanl.  In  the  later  and 
greater  days  of  Greece  omens  from  birds  be- 
came less  important  The  chance  word,  tock 
was  often  regarded  as  a  sign.  In  sacrifice,  if 
the  victim  comes  unwillindy  to  the  altar,  if  the 
viscera  are  deformed  or  discolored,  if  the  fire 
does  not  bum  properly,  the  gods  are  displeased. 
If  an  animal  dies  on  the  way  to  the  altar,  some 
terrible  calamity  impends.  The  character  of  the 
liver  was  considered  most  significant. 

"  Hgpbustuii'i  bnM 
Sboiw  not  from  oat  th«  oSering-,  but  then  ooied 
'Dpon  the  titwtu  triclcliiii  hom  ttie  bunt*. 
A  moMivB.  ■na  it  Kimuldsnd.  uul  it  ipkt. 
And,  lol  tlic  g*n  ms  Ksttend  lo  tbc  ur. 
And  forth  iToRi  out  tbe  fu  that  mptied  them  nmnd 
■nie  thitb  bona  fsU."     (BoiiboclM,  ^  AatlgoiH,' 1006 1^ 
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The  position  of  the  seer  in  the  army  was 
only  less  important  than  that  of  the  generaL 
Dreams  that  come  through  the  gates  of  ivory 
ace  deceitful,  those  that  pass  through  the  gates 
of  polished  horn  are  true.  Achillea  dreamed 
that  Fatrodus  urged  the  burial  of  his  body.  In 
Homer  dreams  are  sent  by  the  greater  gods  di' 
rectly.  In  Homer,  too,  the  seer  is  a  man  in- 
spired by  the  gods.  It  is  the  favor  of  the  god 
toat  usiiall)^  grants  this  gift  The  seer's  chief 
task  is  to  interpret  signs,  dreams  and  omens. 
Id  later  times,  the  presence  of  the  seer  in  the 
arroy  was  important,  because  some  official  in- 
terpreter of  die  divine  will  lest  greater  sanc~ 
tion.  Accorditw  to  Homer,  the  divine  gift  runs 
in  families,  "nie  kind  of  inspiration  known 
as  "possessed  by  the  god"  was  recognized,  but 
found  small  place  in  actual  practice.  The 
^Qiresmologist,*  who  possessed  a  Collection  of 
ancient  tirades  whidi  it  was  his  business  to  in- 
terpret, played  the  part  of  the  prophet  Some- 
times these  collections  belonged  to  the  state. 
The  seat  of  the  chief  oracles  were  Dodona, 
Ammon,  firandrid^  Colophon,  Lebadeia,  Oro- 
pus,  and  chief  of  all,  Delphi.  At  Dodona  the 
signs  were  from  the  rustlinji  leaves  of  the  sa- 
cred oak.    At  Delphi  the  pnestess  sat  f-  "  *-'- 
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ling 
water  of  Castalia  and  drinking  from  th( 
CasEoiis,  she  chewed  leaves  of  the  lau_._  _.. 
mounted  the  trijrad.  An  official  put  the  quesiii.__ 
to  the  raving  priestess  and  then  transcjit>ed  her 
answer  in  hexameter  verse,  returning  it  sealed 
to  the  person  who  was  consulting  me  oracle. 
Over  200  answers  have  been  preserved,  but  the 
authenticity  of  most  of  them  may  be  doubted. 
Herodotus,  however,  quotes  about  50.  Many 
of  the  .answers  were  vague,  sometimes  suscep- 
tible of  opposite  meanings,  but  in  general  they 
stood  for  progress  in  ethics  and  reli^on.  The 
church  falbers  contended  that  the  mspiration 
of  the  Pythian  priestess  was  real,  but  the  work- 
ing of  evil  spints.  Van  Dale  (1700)  explained 
the  oracles  as  the  result  of  deception  deliber- 
ately practiced  by  the  priests.  But  the  Greeks 
woula  not  have  submitted  to_  such  deliberate 
imposition  for  so  many  centuries.  The  priests 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  high  ideals  and  a 
genuine  desire  for  the  welfare  oj  Greece.  Ac- 
tual corruption  was  seldom  proved,  and.  when 
discovered,  was  punished  by  the  Delphians 
themselves.  Del^i  was  the  'Vatican  of  an- 
tiquity," a  holy  city,  *a  centre  of  moral  teach- 
ing and  an  authoritative  guide  in  matters  of 
politics  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religion,* 

Belief  and  Worship.^  Hountala  tops  sug- 
gested (he  presence  of  Zeus;  caverns,  gods 
from  the  world  below.  The  gods  of  Homer 
dwell  on  Olympus ;  but  each  deity  had  also  a 
favorite  spot  on  earth.  A  dense  grove  might 
be  the  dwelling  place  of  a  god.  In  the  early 
period  the  god  was  worshipped  beside  the  altar 
m  the  open  air ;  later  the  deit^  had  an  abode 
(the  temple).  Certain  properties,  from  which 
an  income  was  derived,  belonged  to  the  god. 
He  owned  and  leased  houses,  taciories,  sheep. 
poultry  or  ri^ts  in  fishing.  The  management 
and  collection  of  rentals  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  priest.  There  were  200  shrines  in  Athens 
alone.  Athena  was  worshipped  at  each  of  her 
various  seats  in  a  different  aspect  of  her  nature. 
The  temple  was  not  a  place  for  congregational 


worship.  Some  symbol  or  image  marked  the 
god's  presence  The  statue  itself  was  not 
worshipped,  but  the  god  himself.  To  remove 
forcihly  an  innocent  person  from  die  altar  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  refuge  was  saciileee. 

The  (ireeks  had  no  Sabbath  days;  but  in 
each  state  were  religious  festivals  whicb  were 
celebrated  at  regular  iiHervali.  The  Athenians 
set  aside  more  than  50  days  each  year  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Certain  days  in  each 
month  were  sacred  to  some  particular  deity. 
The  priest  was  not  a  holy  man,  nor  was  it 
requisite  that  he  should  have  a  special  educa- 
tion for  his  office.  Physical  perfectian  was 
necessary  to  please  the  goo.  Sometimes  the  right 
to  a  priesthood-  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  Athens,  the  priest  was  often  selected  by  k>t 
No  elaborate  consecration  was  necessary. 

The  Greeks  prayed  to  the  gods,  for  "from 
the  gods  came  all  good  things."  A  prayer  was 
offered  when  the  youths  entered  the  athletic 
contests  or  went  htmting,  and  especially  when 
they  set  out  for  war.  The  farmer  prayed  when 
he  began  to  plow.  Pericles  is  said  never  to 
have  begun  an  oration  without  a  prayer  that 
he  might  "utter  no  unfitting  word."  Women  gen- 
erally pr^ed  to  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The 
votive  ofteriny  was  a  gift  in  acknowledgment 
of  some  blessing.  In  later  times  it  was  either 
a  thank-offering  or  the  payment  of  a  vow. 
Uen  healed  from  sickness  would  express  their 
gratitude  by  dedicating  an  image  to  Aaclepios; 
(he  victor  in  a  contest  by  dedicating  the  wreath 
he  had  won,  or  a  statue.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
on  the  island  of  Delos  possessed  1,600  vessels 
of  ^Id  and  silver  that  had  been  dedicated  as 
votive  offerings. 

For  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  a  black  animal 
was  ordinarily  selected.  Its  head  was  benl  to 
the  earth,  the  throat  cut,  aiid  the  blood  allowed 
(o  soak  into  the  ground!  No  libations  were 
poured. 

In  the  Eleusinlan  Mysteries  was  taui^t  the 
belief  in  a  real  life  after  death.  «Thrice 
blessed  they  of  men  who  see  these  mystic  riles 
before  they  go  to  Hades'  realm"  (Sophocles). 
All  Greeks  believed  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul ;  but  those  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  felt  that  they  would  have 
the  favor  of  Persephone,  queen  of  the  lower 
world  These  mysteries  were  probably  the  most 
important  form  of  worship  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  Greeks  conceived  the  word  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  development,  in  which  the  more  com- 
plex forms  grew  out  of  simpler  forms.  The 
gods  themselves  were  descended  from  Heaven 
and  Earth.  Zeus  was  the  god  of  the  family. 
The  stranger  and  the  suppliant  were  under  his 
protection.  Hera,  his  wife,  as  goddess  of 
marriage,  was  worshipped  by  women  with 
initiative  rites.  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  war. 
Under  the  name  of  Ergane  she  endowed  women 
with  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidering.  The 
olive  was  her  best  gift  to  the  Athenians.  At  the 
Panathenseic  festival  she  was  represented  as 
the  patron  goddess  of  Athens,  of  its  martial 
^ory,  its  technical  skill  in  manufacture  and 
its  political  wisdom.  Athena  and  Athens,  the 
goddess  and  the  city,  were  practically  one.  The 
man  who  died  in  battle  for  the  city  died  in  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  Unless  one  bears  io 
mind  the  power  which  the  city  exercised  over 
the  imagination  of  the  citizen,  the  most  inii 
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portant  strain  m  Greek  rtUgion  and  rdieiaus 
art  will  not  be  reoogniied  Apollo,  the  embodio 
meat  of  youdi,  was  woritnM>B<'  ^Y  i'ojv  on  «I*t 
tiving  at  maturity.  The  Dcl^iic  AppoUo  wat 
patron  of  proi^ec^,  music  and  the  healing  art. 
To  Aiteims  women  prayed  for  help  in  child- 
birth. She  was  the  on^  god  to  whom  wild  beast» 
were  ever  sacrificed.  Hunters. prayed  for  her 
blessing.  Of  all  the  sea  gods,  Posddon  was 
the  only  one  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Olympian 
council.  The  usual  victim  at  his  altar  was  the 
bull.  The  rearing  of  horses  was  his  ^cdal 
care.  The  heavenlj'  bodies  were  not  worshipped 
in  Greece,  except  in  Rhodes  the  sun  (Helioe) 
was  the  chief  deity.  Demeter,  originally 
"mother-earth,"  was  primarily  the  goddess  of 
grain.  In  the  Eleusinian  worship  she  and  her 
oau^ter  Persephooe,  were  also  goddesses  of 
souls.  Dionysus  was  the  god  ol  wine,  and 
also  of  letuming  vegetation.  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  flocks.  Hi»  warship  was  eapedally 
}>rominent  in  Arcadia,  where  be  was  bom,  and 
m  Thrace.  He  was  also  the  god  of  trade  and 
of  gain;  and  he  was  the  guide  of  sods  to 
Hades.  Fan  the  son.  of  Hermes,  was  another 
Arcadian  god  of  shepherda  aod  goatherds.  H^ 
himself  had  goats'  legs  and  beard.  Hb  haimU 
were  the  crags  and  wooded  glens,  and  he  loved 
the  springs  and  the  nymphs  that  haooted  them, 
as  well  as  the  dances  and  music  of  the  goat- 
herd After  the  "panic*  terror,  by  whidi  Pan 
aided  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  and  Salanus, 
he  was  worshipped  in  a  grotto  on  the  porth- 
westem  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Aphrodite  wa> 
honored  as  the  goddess  of  htunan  love  and  of 
marriage,  To  her  women  prayed  for  all  fem-r 
ininc  charms.  Ares  was  the  god  of  war, 
Hephaestus  the  god  of  fire  and  the  smith's  art; 
Proniethcus  was  honored  in  Attica  with  He- 
phaetus  as  the  giver  of  fire  and  of  civilization 
made  passible  by  this  gift.  Hestia  was  wor* 
^pped  in  every  household  as  the  goddess  of 
the  home  and  of  family  life.  Asdepios, 
Apollo's  son,  was  the  god  of  healing,  Eileithyia 
presided  over  childbirth.  Persepboii«  was  the- 
gentle  daughter  of  Demeter,  Artenus  the  virgin 
lovinK  the  wildness  of  nature.  (For  Dionysus 
see  Gbebk  Dbaua).  £«ch  god  is  promnent  as 
a  personality  betanse  he  personifies  clearly 
some  human  rel»tion.  The  principle  of  beauty, 
largely  determined  Greek  thought  as  to  th«. 
character  of   the  gods.     'The  uni^  and  the. 


lions  to  each  other  and  to  men  are  a  reii.ectim 
of  that  aeathetic  idfeal  which  was  so  dominant 
in  Greek  life.''  The  Greek  did  not  judge 
human  life  by  stem  moral  standards.  With 
all  its  joyousness  a  strong  undercufrent  of 
sadness  rune  through  Greek  literature.  Death 
is  hateful.  ,Evil  u  man's  worst  enemy.  The 
*soul*  is  sunply  what  goes  to  Hades.  la 
Homer  it  is  a  shadow,  a  form  without  sub- 
stance, but  in  later  Greek  the  soul  is  often 
regarded  >s  immortal.  The  souls  of  the  dead, 
having  power  to  bless  or  curse,  are  worshipped- 
Odysseus  visits  Hades  (Odyssey  XI>  and  he 
sees  the  souls  coming  and  gome  in  trtwpi, 
flitting  about  and  Bquealdog  like  hats.  When 
they  drink  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  they  re- 
gain consdonsness.  The  Atheniws  poim  of 
view  is  higher.  Socrates  .believes  that  death 
it  either  a  dreamless  sleep  or  the  introduction. 


of  the  soul  to  a  higher  form  of  life.  Atbletie 
tcamet  were  held  in  honor  of  the  dead  in  early 
times.  7^  body  most  not  be  neglected  In 
war  the  victors  bury  their  enaaues  as  well  a> 
their  friends.  Both  interment  and  cremation 
were  practiced  from  early  times.  Objects 
used  by  the  dead  were  placed  beside  the  corpse: 
The  rooumers.  held  a.  memorial  banquet  at 
which  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  conceived  to  be 
pfesenl  as  host.  Hades  was  the  "Unseen*  god. 
His  house  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  "Islands 
of  the  Blest"  sq^car  first  in  the  'Odyssey.' 
Hades'  realm  waa  a  counterpart  of  the  realm 
of  Zeus,  a  shadowy  copy  of  life  on  earth. 

In  Homer  the  Erinyes  enforced  the  ri^t 
of  strangers  and  guarded  the  ric^ts  of  the  first- 
born. l..ater  they  were  especially  the  avet^pera 
of  crime  against  the  family. 

Orphic  theolc^Er,  based  on  Hesiod  and  his 
successors,  tau^t  the  essential  unity  of  thtt 
gods  and  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature  in 
the  hinoan  soul.  The  initiations  were  rites 
adopted  from  Crete  and  Phrygia.  Eating  the 
raw  flesh  of  a  bull  symbolized  the  union  of 
the  worshii^r's  soul  with  the  god  of  all  life.. 
Oar  and  pitch  were  nsed  to  absorb  the  taint 
of  evil  from  the  body.  All  contact  with  death 
was  forbidden — hence  the  practice  of  absten- 
tion  frms  aninul  food.  Beans  were  tabooed,' 
woolen  laments  not  worn.  But  all  these  ralet> 
of  avoidance  never  devdoped  into  a  Teat 
asceticism.  In  many  places  the  practices  con- 
tintted  until  Greek  rdtgion  yielded  to  ChrisH- 

Pythagoras  tau^t  that  the  soul  was  the 
antithe^s  of  die  body,  and  that  the  soul  re-' 
turned  to  the  gods  as  the  ultunate  goal. 

Temperance,  purity,  tmth,  were  the  expres-. 
sion  of  social  demands,  not  the  outgrowth  of- 
reEgion.  But  morality  and  religion  came  into 
do^o  contact  at  many  points,  specially  in  the 
minds  of  seme  great  thinkers ;  but  in  the  minda 
of  the  people  they  never  blended. 

The  state  directed  and  controlled  religion. 

Re^gton  and  the  States- Where  ue  re- 
li^ous  unit  was  larger  Hum  the  political  unit, 
a  new  unit  'was  formed  to  carry  on  the  inter- 
state worship.  There  was  no  'diurch»  apart 
from  the  family,  tribe,  nation  or  amphictyony.r 
This  checked  individualism  in  religion.  Piety 
was  a  civic  duty.  The  sense  of  personal  sin, 
faidt  in  a  god  who  cares  for  the  individual, 
love  for  a  ^d,  these  could  not  devdop  tmder 
sudi  conditions.  Rdigion  could  tiot  be  a  selfish 
matter,  for  it  benefiled  the  state,  not  the  indi'> 
vidual  —  a  rdiffon  valid  all  l3ie  tim«^  not  simply 
en  Sunday.  There  was  no  bible,  no  theolo^,- 
no  preachers.  Sound  morality  was  a  social 
rather  than  a  religious  virtue.  The  priest  was 
not  a  dergyman;  he  had  no  parish,  no  duty  tOr 
impart  moral  instruction  —  in  short,  he  was  a 
public  officer.  Celibacy,  as  a  rule,  was  not  re-- 
quired  of  either  sex.  "The  priests  had  servants 
who  were  paid  by  the  slate,  or  from  endow- 
ments, ta  swce^  the  temple,  act  as  beadles, 
make  proclamations  or  play  flute  accompani- 
ments. A  burnt  sacrifice  is  made  at  an  altar 
outside  the  building.  In  the  country  an  altar 
could  be  built  of  turf  or  rough  stones. 
In  the  dty  it  was  of  marble.  If  in  front  of  a 
temple,  toe  ataiue  on  the  inside  looks  toward 
the  altar  on  the  outside.  The  participants  in 
the  sacrifice  approach .  in  festal  attixb     Thef 
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Vtar  wreaths  on  their  beads.  A  brand  is  taken 
from  the  fire  and  dipped  in  water  with  which 
the  company  is  sprinkled  Prayers  are  then 
offered  with  iiplifted  head  and  hftnds.  Some- 
times an  ode  specially  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion is  chanted.  The  victim  is  then  led  to  the 
altar.'  If  it  does  not  struggle  bade,  the  sko  is 
good.  Barley-grains  are  scattered  on  its  head, 
and  then  the  throat  cut  so  that  the  blood  spurts 
into  the  flame,  whereupon  the  company  raise  a 
jubliAni  cry.  Then  the  animal  is  deftly  skinned 
and  carved,  and  the  thigh-bones,  covered  with 
fat,  are  burned  in  the  fire  so  that  the  savor 
mounts  to  Heaven.  The  rest  of  the  meat  be> 
comes  a  feast  for  the  participants.  The  sacri- 
fice is  accompanied  by  music  from  die  flute, 
while  pro^ostications  are  drawn  from  the  way 
in  which  the  fire  and  smoke  ascend,  and  aiao 
from  an  examination  of  the  entrails  of  the 


not  meddle  with  the  beliefs  of  his  neighbors 
by  preaching  atheism  or  new  divinities,  tior 
damage  sacred  property,  nor  behave  in  an  un- 
seemly wa:^  at  religious  ceremonies.  The 
charges  against  Protagoras  and  Socrates  were 
only  a  use  of  legal  machinery  to  get  rid  of 
men  whose  conduct  and  influence  had  ren- 
dered them  unpopular  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  character  of  the  cotnmunity. 

Apollo,  rather  than  Zens,  was  governor  of 
Olympus.  The  only  real  discipline  sttbtnitted 
to  even  momentarilv  b_y  all  the  gods  in  Greece 
emanated  from  Delphi.  As  Dyer  says  ('The 
Gods  of  Greece'),  *Zeus  was  ft  king  among 
gods,  who  reigned  biK  governed  not  His 
Prenuer  was  the  Ddphic  god."  The  truth  of 
this     statement     is     reflected     throuriio 


the  tragic  poets  se€  JEschyi-us.  Sophocles, 
Euripides).  Apollo  is  the  highest  ideal  of 
character  in  the  Greek  pantheon.  The  purer 
aq)ects  of  Greek  ritual  nave  s  coimterpart  in 
the  most  holy  Christian  places.  *It  was  no 
fanciful  parallel  which  the  Christian  author  of 
'Qiristuj  patiens'  drew  between  the  yearly 
passion  and  yearly  resurrection  of  IMonysus  in 
andcRt  ritual  and  that  passion  and  resur- 
rection which  Christians  yearly  celebrate  to- 
day* (Dyer).  See  C^i^tx  Gods;  Gu^  Mvth- 
OLOGY.  JOSBFB  K  Hasry. 

,  GREEK  SOCIAL  LIFE.  The  Atiienian 
did  not  turn  night  into  day,  but  rose  at  dawn 
and  went  early  to  bed.  He  made  his  calls  im- 
mediately after  he  took  his  first  meal,  whidi 
was  literally  a  "breakfast,"  and  nolhina;  more, 
consisting  of  a  few  mouthfnts  of  breaa  dipped 
in  wine.  At  noonday  he  took  a  substantial,  but 
not  an  elaborate  meal,  for  the  Athenian  was 
not  a  glutton.  His  dress  was  simple,  although 
all  did  not  dress  exactly  in  the  same  style  or 
color.  There  was  little  change  of  fashion  either 
for  men  or  women  through  all  Greek  history. 
The  male  attire  consisted  of  two  articles  — 
tunic  and  mantle.  These  were  oblong,  of 
woolen  material  (generally),  draped  around  the 
body.  One  or  both  were  worn  according  to 
taste,  occupation,  or  the  weather.  Some  wore 
white,  others  purple,  red,  green  or  black. 
Yellow  was  reserved  for  the  women.  Often 
these  ttmics  and  mantles  were  adorned  vitk 


colored  borders,  embroidery  or  stripes.  Hats 
were  practically  unknown,  for  they  were  im- 
necesBaty,  except  when  a  journey  was  to  be 
undertaken,  when  a  cap  or  a  hat  with  a  brim 
was  worn.  The  head  was  well  protected  by  a 
fine  covering  of  hair,  and,  we  may  rest  assured, 
diere  were  fewer  batdheads  than  in  modem 
times.  In  the  bouse  the  men  went  barefoot, 
or  wore  slippers;  outside  each  could  do  as  he 
liked.  Socrates  regularly  went  barefoot,  even 
in  winter.  The  simplest  foot  coverii^  was  the 
sandal,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  leather 
sole  held  to  the  foot  by  a  strap,  which  passed 
between  the  big  toe  and  die  next  and  was 
fastened .  to  other  straps  running  along  the 
foot  and  down  the  bee).  But  the  hunter  and 
the  traveler  wore  boots. 

When  the  Athenian  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  usually  carried  a  cane,  and  wore  at 
least  one  seal  ring,  whidi  was  for  both  use 
and  ornament.  If  he  could  afford  It,  he  was 
accompanied  by  two  slaves,  to  carry  his  belong- 
ings or  to  run  errands.  If  he  was  poor,  he 
had  to  be  content  with  one  slave.  When  he 
met  an  acquaintance,  he  did  not  bow  and  shake 
hands,  for  to  do  the  former  was  considered 
beneath  his  dignity  as  a  dticen  of  a  free  repub- 
lic, while  the  latter  was  reserved  for  making 
solemn  pledges,  or  as  a  demonstrative  welcome 
after  a  long  separation.  The  usual  greeting 
was  ■Hail !»  or  "Glad  to  see  you,*  or  "I  hope 
you  are  well.* 

The  first  place  visited  was  usually  the  agora. 
Of  market.  Here  the  Athenian  ladies  who 
could  afford  to  stay  at  home  never  appeared. 
The  buying  was  done  by  the  husband  or  fey 
slaves.  Poor  women,  however,  stood  bdiind 
the  stalls  dealing  chiefly  in  bread,  figs,  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Tne  Athenians  *d  not 
eat  much  meat,  but  they  had  a  preference  for 
fish,  and  the  fishmarket  was  generally  crowded 
when  a  fresh  catch  came  in.  The  marketing 
time  was  from  9  till  12.  During  business 
hours  every  sociable  Athenian  spent  some  of 
his  time  in  the  agora.  Often  the  business  that 
called  them  there  was  to  employ  a  professional 
caterer  for  a  dinner  they  proposed  to  give. 
After  this  duty  was  performed  each  citizen 
might  visit  his  banker;  and  between  10  and  11 


shop,  or  he  might  even  repair  to  the  shoe- 
maker's, where  he  knew  he  would  be  sure  to 
meet  some  friends  with  whom  he  could  discuss 
the  latest  news,  political  questions^  or  even 
purely  abstract  questions,  for,  as  Saint  Paul 
said,  the  Athenian  spent  his  time  in  trying  to 
find  out  some  new  thing. 

The  barber  trimmed  Us  hair  or  beard,  let 
Itim  look  at  himself  in  a  broiue  mirror,  and 
then  gave  him  a  manicure  —  for  the  Athenians 
were  extremely  fastidious  about  the  appeaiance 
of  their  hands,  as  well  as  the  hair  and  beard. 
The  hair  was  never  cot  short,  nor  allowed  to 
grow  long.  A  closely  cropped  head  was  a  sure 
sign  of  a  slave,  or  a  professional  atldete,  or 
mayhap  a  StcHc  or  Cynic,  who  tried  to  flout 
fashion  and  public  opinion.  Sometimes  the 
professional  philosopher  would  wear  a  loi^ 
and  untrimmed  beard  for  the  same  reason. 
Shaving  was  unusual  down  to  die  Uacedonian 
conquest,  but  no  Greek  ever  wore  simply  a 
moustache  without  a  beard    This  was  «  nark 
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From  the  barber  shop  your  Athenian  goes 
home  to  lunch.  He  has  qp  watch  to  tell  him 
■be  time  of  day,  but  he  was  accustoined  to 
gauge  the  time  by  the  sun  far  better  than  we. 
Besides,  there  was  no  burn,  for  a  few  minutes 
late  or  early  made  no  difference.  There  was 
a  public  sun-dial ;  and  in  the  better  houses  a 
large  hour  glass  filled  with  water  instead  of 
sand.  There  was  no  formality  about  social 
intercourse.  If  an  Atbenian  happened  to  meet 
a  friend  on  his  way  home,  he  would  extend  an 
oral  invitation  to  come  to  the  dinner  he  pro- 
posed to  give  that  evening  or  the  next ;  or  be 
would  send  a  slave  to  carry,  not  a  written  note, 
but  a  verba)  invitation.  His  dij tuner  was 
taken  under  the  covered  portico  of  the  court 
Then  he  rested  a  while;  and  perhaps  read  a 
.  book;  but  he  did  not  sleep.  Refre^ed,  he 
would  walk  to  one  of  the  three  public  gym- 
nasia :  The  Lyceum,  Cynosarges  or  Academy. 
The  gymnasia  were  open  only  to  men  over  18. 
If  he  was  too.  old  to  engage  in  the  exercises, 
he  might  look  on,  or  devote  himself  to  discus- 
sion with  his  comrades.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  disputants,  jests,  sarcastic  wit,  story 
telling  and  sociable  conversation.  After  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  here  he  would  take  a 
bath.  Public  baths  were  near  every  gymnasium. 
His  slave  would  have  his  oil-flask  and  flesh- 
scraper  read^  for  him  after  the  bath,  for 
every  Atbenian  anointed  himself  with  olive 
oil.  mixed  with  perfmne,  and  scraped  his  body 
with  a  strigil.  When  he  reached  home,  he 
finds  that  everything  is  ready  for  the  dinner. 
His  vrife  and  daughters  will  not  put  in  appear- 
ance; they  must  remain  in  the  gynaecomtii,  or 
women's  apartment,  for  the  company  is  com- 
posed of  men,  whnse  conversation  Is  above  the 
women's  comprehension.  The  dinner  is  for 
social  enjoyment  —  the  food  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  Athenian  had  a  sped  a) 
abhorrence  of  'swinishness* ;  his  dinner  had 
(o  be  replete  with  wit,  wisdom,  jest,  anecdote ; 
the  main  thing  was  lively  society,  conversation, 
mutual  entertainment.  Couches  were  brought 
in  for  the  diners  to  recline  on.  These  ordi- 
narily accommodated  two  guests.  No  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  the  host  to  a  friend's 
bringing  an  intimate  acquaintance  along  un- 
invited. This  practice,  so  impractical  in  mod- 
em times,  brought  no  trouble  or  inconvenience 
to  an  Athenian  host,  for  there  was  no  long 
table  with  a  limited  supply  of  chairs,  no  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  mattered 
little.  When  the  guests  entered,  slaves  removed 
their  sandals  and  poured  scented  water  or 
wine  over  their  feet,  whereupon  the  diners 
reclined  on  their  left  side.  Then  servants  poured 
water  over  their  hands.  Small  tables  were 
brousAl  in,  one  of  which  was  placed  before 
each  couch.  The  food  was  taken  up  by  the 
fingers,  which  were  assisted  by  pieces  of 
hoUowed  out  bread  when  soft  food  or  gravies 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  There  were  no  n^kins, 
in  lieu  of  which  the  fingers  were  wiped  by 
pieces  of  soft  bread.  These  scraps  were  then 
thrown  to  the  dogs.  There  was  no  carpet  on 
the  floor.  Shells,  bones  and  peelings  were 
thrown  _down  and  swept  out  b^  the  servants 
t  half  of  the  dinner  consiatnl 
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of  substanlials :  fish,  birda,  eels,  but  very  little 
meat  (beef,  lamb,  park)  and  vegetables.  Water 
was  then  carried  around  for  the  guests  to  wash 
their  hands,  the  tables  taken  out,  the  floor 
swept,  and  a  song  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  flutes.  After  a  libation  had  been  poured  (o 
the  good  genius  the  real  symposium  began. 
New  tables  were  brought  in.  On  these  were 
fruits,  salted  almonds,  cneese  and  salt  Another 
Ubatiou  ia  now  poured,  after  which  the  ^ests 
proceed  to  elect  a  symposiarch  or  president, 
who  determines  how  mudi  wine  is  to  be  drunk. 
Mid  what  the  mixture  ahaJl  be.  Usually  this 
was  two  pans  water  to  ooe  of  wine.  Tfa»  had 
no  tea  or  coffee,  only  water  and  wine  to  drink. 
Decided  disapproval  was  cast  upon  drunkenness. 
Moderation  was  the  Greek  motto.  After  the 
slaves  mix  the  wine  in  a  handstune  bowl,  they 
dip  it  out  in  beautiful  jugs,  or  pitchers,  ana 
pour  it  out  into  handsome  eoblets  with  which 
each  guest  is  supplied.  Adventitious  aids  to 
the  entertainment  such  as  flute  giris,  dancing 
girls,  buffoons  and  acrobats,  were  usually  dis- 
carded for  conversation  pure  and  simple^  But 
the  lyre  would  be  passed  around  and  each  guest 
would  be  expected  to  sing  some  famous  song 
from  Euripides,  or  Simonides,  or  Anacreon.  At 
the  tables  are  keen  wits,  quick  at  repartee,  eager 
for  debate,  aJwavs  ready  to  supjvort  some 
thesis,  even  though  it  be  a  whimsical  paradox. 
Riddles,  conimdrums  and  catch  questions  were 
always  popular.  There  were  no  after  dinner 
speeches. 

The  Athenian  maintained,  theoretically,  that 
the  place  for.woman  was  inside  the  house;  but 
in  practice  the  matron  enjoyed  more  liberty; 
she  was  not  kept  a  prisoner.  In  her  youth  her 
training  was  directed  toward  domestic  duties. 
She  learned  to  spin,  sew,  weave  and  embroider, 
as  well  as  cooking  and  the  management  of  the 
household.  As  a  child  she  had  her  toys,  her 
dolls  of  painled  clay  or  wax,  with  movable 
legs  and  arms.  Her  little  brothers  play  with 
her  till  she  is  seven  years  old.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  see  men,  even  when  she  grows  up. 
If  she  has  no  father,  her  nearest  male  kins- 
man, if  a  bachelor  and  not  a  full  brother,  has 
the  first  claim  to  marry  her.  Equality  of 
pecuniary  oosition  is  sought  on  both  sides, 
The  men  felt  that  marriage  was  a  burden,  so 
distasteful  that  they  did  not  enter  into  it  till 
after  they  were  30,  whereas  the  jpris  usually 
married  very  youn^.  But  marriage  was  felt 
to  be  a  duty,  to  himself  that  he  mi^t  have 
'  children  to  biuy  him  and  to  pay  due  honors  to 
his  body  in  the  tomb,  and  a  duty  to  the  state, 
thai  he  might  leave  children  to  support  it  and  to 
worship  the  gods.  The  first  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage was  the  betrothal.  The  girl  need  not  be 
present,  for  it  was  a  contract  pure  and  simple. 
with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do.  As  soon 
as  a  dowry  was  agreed  upon,  the  girl  was 
"given  away"  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Tliere  was.no  church  at  all  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  The  only  wedding  ceremony  was  the 
"bringing  home°  of  the  bride,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  the  actual  wedding.  If  the  wife 
was  divorced,  the  dowry  had  to  be  given  back. 
When  she  died,  it  reverted  to  her  nearest  of 
Idn.  Weddings  were  usually  celebrated  in  the 
winter  and  the  time  of  the  full  moon  was  pre- 
ferred, As  a  token  of  farewell  to  the  old  life, 
the  girl   dedicated  her  girdle,  htr  toys  or  a 
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lode  of  hair  to  Artemia  or  to  a  local  nymph. 
Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  on  their 
wedding  day  bathed  in  water  brought  from 
some  spring  of  special  sanctity.  The  bride's 
dress  was  of  some  light  color.  The  guests  re- 
ceived a  cake  made  of  sesame  seeds  pounded 
and  roasted  and  mixed  with  honey.  The  bride's 
father  offered  sacrifice,  taking  care  to  remove 
the  gall  of  the  victim,  that  no  bitterness  might 
enter  the  lives  of  the  bride  and  groom.  At  the 
banquet  the  women  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent,  but  they  sat  at  separate  tables.  The  bride 
was  given  to  the  groom  by  tier  mother,  and 
she  was  led  to  the  chariot  to  be  taken  to  her 
new  home.  Relatives  and  guests  followed  in 
procession,     accompanied     by    flute    and     t^re 

Elayers,  The  mother  followed  the  chanot. 
olding  up  the  nuptial  torches.  The  door  of 
the  groom  s  house  was  specially  decorated  and 
on  Ineir  arrival  they  were  showered  with  con- 
fetti by  the  groom's  mother.  The  bride  ate  a 
quince  at  the  threshold,  and  then  she  was  led 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  while  her  friends  sang 

Spithalamia,    or    wedding-hymns,    outside    the 
00  r. 

Joseph  E.  Hasby. 
GREEK  THEATRE,  The.  The  Greeks 
did  not  turn  ni^ht  into  day  as  we  do  in  the 
20th  century.  Rising  at  early  dawn  the  whole 
city  thronged  to  the  sacred  precinct  to  witness 
the  performance  of  not  only  one  play  but  of 
three,  and  not  only  for  one  day  but  for  three 
days  in  succession. 

■"       •  \thens  had 

_..  .       north  wind  ty ,. 

I    situated   that   the   afternoon   breeze 


from  the  Saronic  Gulf  blew  directly 
faces  of  the  autUence.  The  occasion  was  the 
great  festival  of  Dionysus,  and  the  time  March, 
when  everybody  longed  to  be  out  of  doors. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  —  though 
not  the  largest  in  Greece  — was  17.000  or  more. 
The  "building'  was  as  far  removed  from  maE' 
niticence  as  Shakespeare's  theatre  from  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris ;  there  were  no 
plush  chairs,  no  boxes,  but  merely  seats  of  wood 
(later  of  stone),  without  backs,  except  in  the 
front  row.  The  audience  wore  festal  attire.  A 
myrtle  wreath  sufhced  to  designate  the  capacity 
in  which  the  spectator  was  present  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  festival. 

The  Audience. —  As  the  sun  was  hot  and 
there  was  no  awning,  or  canopy,  the  men  wore 
broad-rimmed  hats.  The  array  of  smart  and. 
fashionable  dresses  so  conspicuous  in  a  modem 
theatre  was  wholly  absent.  Thousands  had  to 
be  contented  with  a  threadbare  tunic.  All  the 
resident  Athenians  were  in  attendance,  even 
boys  and  slaves ;  strangers,  too,  were  present, 
either  as  official  guests  or  as  interested  spec- 
tators. The  tickets  were  purchased  at  one  of 
the  offices  in  the  city  at  six  cents  apiece.  The 
state  made  a  special  appropriation  for  thousands 
of  the  poor;  their  tickets  of  admission  were 
purchased  with  money  from  the  public  treasury. 
The  67  scats  in  the  front  row  contained  in- 
scriptions indicating  to  what  honored  occupant 
thn  belonged:  priests,  the  nine  archons,  the 
judges,  foreign  ambassadors  and  soldier's  or- 
phans. In  the  centre  of  this  row  was  a  marble 
chair  with  arms.  This  was  (he  seat  of  the 
priest  of  Dionysus.  The  people  were  his 
guests.    In  the  early  period  he  would  send  boys 


with  baskets  containing  food  and  wine  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  guests.  But  later  the  audi- 
ence grew  too  large,  since  the  population  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  visitors  came  more  and 
more  from  the  islands  and  from  the  mainland 
Consequently,  the  peofde  brought  their  lunches 
with  them ;  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  few  onions  and 
some  garlic  bulbs.  Sometimes  wine  was  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  choregus.  Though 
the  audience  was  large  and  composed  of  various 
classes,  it  was  extremely  critical.  They  an- 
plauded  by  shouting  and  by  clapping,  if  the 
performance  was  good:  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  loud  expression  to  their  feelings,  or  re- 
frain from  sheading  tears,  at  the  pathetic  pans; 
but  if  the  acting  was  bad,  if  an  actor  hnAt 
down,  or  mispronounced  a  word,  thcv  were 
quick  to  express  their  disapprobation  by  hissii^ 
booting,  or  even  standing  upon  their  seati.  H 
an  actor  fell  far  below  their  expectation,  a 
disturbance  might  arise:  miuiles  were  hurled, 
a  fine  imposed,  or  even  corporal  punisbmenl 
inflicted. 

The  Actors.— Directly  in  front  of  the 
lowest  seats,  was  a  circular  orchestra,  over  60 
feet  in  diameter,  originally  of  beaten  eardi,  but 


later  paved  with  polygonal  stones.  In  tb«  cen- 
tre of  this  was  the  thymtie,  or  altar  of  the  god, 
on  the  steps  of  which  the  flute-playcr  todc  hi* 


Back  of  the  orchestra  was  a  wall,  about 
10  feet  high,  with  columns  which  could  repre- 
sent the  facade  of  a  palace  or  the  front  of  a 
temple.  At  this  point,  in  the  earliest  period, 
was  erected  a  booth,  which  was  originally  used 
as  a  dressing  room.  This  was  called  ike»e 
(tent),  scene.  Later  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  whole  congeries  of  buildings,  and  later 
still  to  the  stage  itself ;  sometimes  to  the  wall 
back  of  the  stage.  The  actors  and  the  chorus 
performed  their  respective  paris  on  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  orchestra,  the  narrow  stage 
back  of  and  above  the  orchestra  being  reserved 
for  the  appearance  of  the  gods,  lliere  was 
probably  no  curtain.  Aristotle  thouslit  it  a 
mistake  to  tn*  to  produce  tragical  effects  by 
elaborate  madiinery.  The  scenery  in  the  time 
of  £schylus  was  probably  as  simple  as  that  in 
a  performance  of  a  Shakespearian  drama  by  the 
Ben  Greet  players.  But  in  the  Hellenistic  age 
Greek  enginery  made  transformations  that 
would  beggar  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of 
modem  times.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  every  important  Greek  town  had  its 
theatre.  There  was  a  great  appeal  to  the  imag- 
ination. But  movable  scenery  was  abundant: 
altars,  monuments.  clifFs,  household  utensils. 
The  two  entrances  (on  the  ddes)  were  called 
parodoi.  Through  these  the  chorus,  the  reti- 
nues (and  sometimes  the  actors)  made  their 
appearance.  The  word  for  actor  is  hypocriUs. 
In  the  classical  age  the  number  did  not  exceed 
three  for  any  play,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  '(£dipus  (:oloneus>  of  Sophocles;  and 
they  were  always  men,  even  for  the  feminine 
roles.  Hence  a  change  of  costume  for  the  vari- 
ous parts  was  necessary.  The  traditional  view  is 
that  the  actors  wore  masks  in  the  5th  century; 
but  this  has  been  assailed  by  some  scholars. 
Later  the  wearing  of  masks  is  unquestionable. 
There  were  more  than  27  famous  actors  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Some  of  them  became 
celebrated  as  orators,  statesmen  or  ambassadors. 

s  aii  affair 
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of  the  state. '  AD  finanblU  arrangcmonts  were 
made  by  the  ardton,  inho  astigntfd  each  rAte. 

Musical  lostmniRits.^-  The  mtnlcal  nfstro- 
DKtat  was  soKietUns  like  Mir  claniMiet,  <  and 
was  soft  in  tone,  snEtainitig  ratber  than-  inter- 
(eriiiK  with  the  voice,  TBe  Athenians  were 
ncccffin^  fastidious  in  matters  of  pronim- 
diation.  The  voice  had  to  be  loud,  but  also 
clear  and  full  of  feeling  and  expressiMi,  and 
tbe  artictilatioH  disliticL  There  were  no 
fn-ompterSi  The  movements  of  the  body  were 
very    exikessive.      The    leader    of    the   chorus 

icoryphaeus)  redted  the  anapests  of  the  faro- 
OS  and  exodus,  and  the '  anapRstic  verse  in 
general,  declaimed  the  iambic  trimeter  of  or- 
dinarv  di3liae;ue,  and  sang  the  itommoi  (odes  of 
wild  lament).  All  thcj'tanma  (choral  songs  in 
the  orchestra)  were  dinced.  In  the  strophe 
the  cfcorus  danced  to  the  right,  in  the  amis' 
tropbe  to  the  left;  bnt  in  the  efi«doi  they  stood 
stilL  The  groups  of  scenes  between  two 
stasinra  were  called  episodtt.  Tbe  dance  con- 
sisted merely  in  gracefnl  movements  of  the 
body,  thou^  each  Idnd  of  drama  had  its 
pecutiaT  ^le:  in  the  satyric  after^ece  the 
dance  was  raiiid.  tumultuous,  farcical. 

Coatomeg.— The  costumes  of  the  actors 
were  as  chararteristie  of  the  Greek  drama  as 
tile  shape  and  arrai^emenl  of  the  theatre  itself. 
In  tragedy  the  'dress  was  conventional,  but  in 
comedy  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  tunic  was 
long,  loose  and  full,  with  sleeves  to  die  waist 
antT  richly  embroidered  with  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal stripes.  Around  the  tunic  a  high  girdle 
richly  ornamented  was  worn.  The  colors  were 
osaaUy  tuidit,  but  also  grey,  Rreen,  bhx  and 
btsck.  Under  the  tunic  was  some  kind  of  pad- 
ding to  increase  the  sice  of  the  actor.  The 
onter  garment  was  railed  hmtoHon,  which  was 
of  two  varietios,  tvctangidar  and  semicircular. 
They  were  splendidly  embroidered  in  gdd. 
Weapons  were  carried  and  ^rlands  worn.  The 
staff  is  frequently  mentioned.  LInder  the 
actftr's  shoes  (cothui^i)  were  fats^  square 
punted  soles,  thongb  this  is  now  disputed  in 
some  quarters.  The  mnaicians  wore  long  robes 
andoarlands. 

The  Drama.— A  Greek  drama  Offered  in 
saei^  ways  from  a  modem  play.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  oratorical,  lather  dian  conversa- 
tional, statuesqQe  tathcr  than  picturesque.  To- 
day a  play  presents  a  scene  in  a  drawing-room; 
the  characters  talk  as  in  ordinair  life  and  seem 
to  be  obhvions  of  the  presence  of  the  audience; 
and  in  their  endeavor  to  become  realistic  the/ 
kfwer  tfidr  voices  to  such  an  axtcint  that  they 
are  frequently  not- heard  bj  the  aadience,  in 
Athens  Ac  actor  spoke  in  a  lander  voice  and 
MU  toward  the  audience.  Facial  expressions, 
which  tnein  so  much  m  a  modeiti  theati 


Iho  majority  of  the  spfcdators;  yet  there  was 
sotne  compensation  in  the  clearaoss  with  which 
■be  voiee  cdrricd  in  an  auditorium  of  such 
splendid  acoustic  prMiertics,  in  the  expressive 
nravements  of  the  body,  and  in  the  ideal  beauty 
■ad  heroic  scdemnity  which  -were  impressed  on 
the  characters  and  on  the  play  as  a  whole.  The 
color  and  cttt  of  the  hair  was  always  significant ; 
auburn  hair  meant  beanty;  cUT>f  hair,  strength; 
black  hair,  sorrtwj  and  red  hair,  rascality. 

The  (^eeks  were  southerners,  and  southern- 
ers are  aiore  Ugfaly  endowed  with  dratmtic 


talent  than  northern  nations.  The  Greek  was 
nearer  nature  than  we;  he  did  not  try  to  sup- 
press his  emotions;  his  bank  of  imagination  was 
almost  inexhaustible;  he  felt  the  same  E^ny, 
the  same  ecstasy  that  children  feel,  and^he  had 
the  same  plenitude  of  belief.  Tears  would 
start  unbidden  to  his  eyes,  as  he  listened  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  grief  of  Dmneter  separated 
from  bcr  daughter,  or  of  Antigone  dragged 
away  to  be  entombed  in  a  living  grave.  So  the 
theatre  exercised  a  great  influence  in  forming 
^  lives  and  characters  of  the  people.  The 
Iherary  qtwiity  of  the  Greek  dramas  was  so 
high  that  it  has  never  been  excelled,  and  so 
(hey  formed  in  the  hearers  a  power  of  acnte 
observation  and  of  sane  literary  judgment,  and 
coming  at  such  long  intervals,  in  an  age  when 
^e  attention  was  not  distracted  by  the  hasty 
readiiig  of  newspapers,  they  left  an  extraor- 
dinarily deep  and  lasting  impression.  See  (Ss£EX 
Dhaka.  Joseph   £.  Harby. 

GREELST,  Horace.  American  journalist; 
b.  Amherst,  N.  H.,  3  Feb.  1811;  d.  Pleasant vi lie, 
N.  Y..  29  Nov.  1872.  More  than  40  years  after 
his  death,  Horace  Greeley's  name  remains  at 
the  head  of  the  roll  of  American  journalists. 
Successors  m  the  primacy  of  current  discussion 
may  surpass  him,  as  doubtless  some  of  them 
already  nave,  in  consistency  and  learning,  but 
hardly  in  the  chief  essentials  of  a  journalistic 
style;  others  may  exert  a  more  salutary  influ- 
ence, if  not  so  personaJly  diffused;  but  in  the 
respect  of  h^  ideals,  courage,  intelleciual  force 
and  persoiul  magnetism,  the  qualities  which  impel 
a  man  of  letters  to  be  also  a  man  of  action, 
Horace  Greeley  was  of  heroic  mold^  He  was  no 
pop-gun  journalist  firing  from  a  sky-sanctum, 
but  a  face-to-face  champion  in  the  arena  of 
public  affairs,  laying  about  him  with  pen  and 
speech  like  an  ancient  Bayard  witii  his  sword: 
The  battles  he  fought  for  humanity,  and  the 
blows  he  gave  and  received,  have  made  him  for 
all  time  the  epic  figure  of  the  American  press. 

Bom  in  rural  New  Hampshire,  of  English 
and  Scotch- Irish  descent,  he  epitomized  his 
heritage  and  his  attainment  in  the  dedication  of 
his  autobiography  "To  our  American  boys,  who, 
born  in  poverty,  cradled  in  obscurity  and  early 
called  from  school  to  rugged  labor,  are  seeking 
to  convert  obstacle  into  opportuniVi  a***!  wrest 
achievement  from  difficufty,*  Though  physi- 
cally a  weak  child,  his  intellect  was  strong,  and 
when  near  his  tenth  year  his  father  removed  to 
Vermont,  the  boy  look  with  him  the  reputation 
of  a  mental  prodigy;  so,  with  little  schooling 
and  much  reading,  ne  was  thou^t  when  14  to 
be  a  fit  apprentice  to  a  printer,  setting  forth 
fonr  years  later  as  a  journeyman.  His  parents 
had  moved  to  western  Pennsylvania,  and  ne  fol- 
lowed; but  after  a  desultory  practice  df  his 
art  he  came  to  the  metropolis  on  17  Aug. 
1831,  with  $10  in  his  pocket,  and  so  rustic  m 
dress  and  manners  as  to  fall  under  suspicion  of 
being  a  ninaway  apprentice.  Later  in  life,  at 
least,  his  face  and  his  figure  would  have  lent 
distinction  to  the  utmost  elegance  of  style ;  but 
his  dress  was  so  careless  even  after  the  long 
period  of  comparative  poverty  was  passed,  that 
the  peculiarity  became  one  of  his  distinguishing 
features  as  a  public  diaracter;  and  to  the  last 
rtiere  were  (nends  of  little  discernment  who 
thonght  this  eccentricity  was  studied  affectation; 
but  manifestly  his  dress,  like  his  unkempt  hand- 
writing was  the  unconsdotis  expresnon  of  a 
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■lUrit  so  concentrated  on  the  iotellechiBl  hi- 
terests  of  its  life  as  to  be  oUivtous  to  mere 
appearances. 

After  18  months  of  dubious  success  in  New 
York  as  a  jatirneyman.  in  his  2Ist  y^r,  he 
joined  a  friend  in  setting  up  a  modest  printing' 
office,  which  cm  22  March  1834.  issued  the  New 
YoTker,  a  literary  weekly  in  the  general  style 
of  Willis'  Mirror,  under  the  firm  name  of  H. 
Greeley  &  Company.  For  four  years  the  young; 
prinMr  showed  his  editorial  aptitude  to  aucn 
good  effect  that  in  1838  he  was  asked  to  con- 
duet  the  Jtffersoitian,  a  Whig  campaign  paper. 
This  was  so  effective  that  in  1840  he  was  en- 
couTaged  to  edit  and  publish  the  Log-Cabin,  a 
treeklv   which   gained   a   circulation   of   80.000, 


Whig  leaders,  Governor  Seward  and  Thtirlow 
Weed.  It  contributed  much  to  the  election  of 
General  Harrison,  but  ven;  little  to  the  vurse 
of  the  ambitious  editor.  On  10  April  91  the 
following  year,  1841,  he  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  a  Whig 
daily  of  independent  spirit.  He  was  still  editing 
the  Neiu  Yorker  and  the  Loq-Cabin,  both  of 
which  were  soon  discontinued,  the  Weekly  Tri- 
bune in  a  way  taking  their  i>lace.  Though  the 
New  Yorker  had  brought  him  literary  reputa- 
tion, it  had  not  been  profitable,  because  01  un- 
collectible lulls  which  at  the  end  amounted  to 
$10,000.  StiU.  at  the  outset  of  the  Tribune  he 
was  able  to  count  $2,000  to  his  credit  in  cash 
and  material.  He  was  then  30  years  of  age, 
and  for  30  years  thereafter  the  paper  grew 
steadily  in  circulation,  influence  and  profit,  until, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  a  sale  of  the  ma- 
jority interest  indicated  that  the  "good-will*  of 
the  Tribune,  aside  from  its  material  and  real 
estate,  was  held  (o  be  worth  about  a  million 
dollars.  The  Greeley  interest  was  then  small. 
since  he  had  parted  with  most  of  it  to  sustain 
lus  generous  methods  of  |;iving  and  lending. 

He  had  a  great  capaaty  for  literary  work, 
and  when  absent  for  travu  or  business  was  a 
copious  contributor  to  his  paper.  To  his  rather 
delicate  physical  habit  was  perhaps  due  his  dis- 
taste for  all  stimulants,  alcoholic  or  otherwise, 
and  his  adherence  through  life  to  the  v^ctarian 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Graham;  another  follower  of 


fnoderate  advocacy  of  temperance  in  food  and 
drink,  coupled  with  his  then  unorthodox  denial 
of  eternal  punishment,  helped  to  identify  him 
in  the  pubhc  minds  with  most  of  the  "isms*  of 
the  time,  including  Fourierism  and  spiritualism; 
when  in  fact  his  mind  and  bis  paper  were 
merely  open  to  free  inquiry,  and  were  active  in 
exposing  vagaries  of  opinion  wherever  mani- 
fested. Protection  to  American  industry,  and 
abolitionism,  were  the  only_  varieties  which  he 
accepted  without  qualification ;  and  while  the 
pro-alavery  party  detested  him  as  a  danger- 
ous ^tator,  it  is  possible  at  this  day  even  from 
their  point  of  view  to  admire  the  moderation, 
the  candor  and  the  gentle  humanity  of  tas 
treatment  of  the  slavery  question.  In  all  issues 
concerning  Che  practical  affairs  of  life,  like 
marriage  and  divorce, , he  was  guided  by  rare 
common-sense,  and  usually  his  arguments  were 
scholarly  and  moderate ;  but  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal contrrjversy  he  was  distinctly  human, 
uniting  with  a  taste  for  the  intellectual  (ray  a 


command  of  facts,  and  a  force  and  pungency 
of  presentation,  which  never  seem  admirable  in 
an  opponent. 

He  was  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  aa 
a  speaker  at  agricultural  fairs,  his  addresses  al- 
ways being  distinguished  by  a  desire  to  be  help- 
ful to  working  faumani^  and  t^  elevated 
motives.  Thou^  not  a  jester,  genial  humor 
and  intellectual  exchange  were  characteristic  of 
his  social  intercourse.  His  books,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  collections  of  his  addrcssn 
and  newspaper  articles.  His  first  book.  'Hints 
Toward  RefonnB,'  appeared  in  1850.  and  was 
followed  by  'Glances  at  Europe'  <18S1);  'A 
History  of  die  Strtuj^e  for  Slavery  Extension 
or  Restriction'  <185tO;  'The  Overfand  Journey 
to  California'  (1S59)  ;  'An  Address  on  Success 
in  Business*  (1867);  'Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Ofe,'  formed  tm  a  serie  of  articles  in  tbe 
New  York  Ledger  <lfi69);  'Essays  Designed 
to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political  Economv' 
(1870);  'Letters  from  Texas  and  the  Lower 
Mississiwi,  and  afli  Address  to  the  Farmers  of 


as  a  book,  the  first  vfjume  appearing  in  18M 
and  the  second  in  1867.  This  wcmc  on  the 
Civil  War  is  remarkable,  when  considered  in  the 
li^  of  his  purpose  to  show  "die  inevitable  se- 
quence whereby  ideas  proved  the  gena  of 
events*-  but  it  was  hastily  prepared,  and  while 
Strikingly  accurate  in  a  large  sense,  will  not 
bear  scrutiny  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of 
war  history. 

Neither  hts  political  friends,  nor  fab  party, 
nor  the  causes  he  espoused,  could  hold  him  to  a 
course  of  partisan  loyalty  contrary  to  his  own 
convictions  of  right  and  duty.  As  a  member  of 
the  Seward-Weed-Greeley  'trimnviiate,'  he 
was  often  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  senior 
members;  his  letter  of  U  Nov.  1854,  dissolving 
'the  political  firm,'  being  one  of  the  frankest 


rested  Ui.  Lincoln's  administration  by  what 
seemed  then  to  be  untimely  cries  of  'On  to 
Richmond!*  immediate  emancipation,  and  peace. 
On  the  whole,  his  influence  for  the  UmoB  cause 
was  powerful ;  but  when,  the  war  beina  over,  he 


Davis,  he  lost  the  support  oi  a  large  body  of  his 
most  ardent  anti-slavery  admirers.  Tlie  clamor 
against  I  him  called  forth  a  characteristic  de- 
liance  in  his  letter  to  members  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  who  were  seeking  to  <fiscipline 
him.  Having  further  alienated  me  Republican 
party  by  his  general  attitude  in  *recoastruc- 
tion*  matter,  ne  became  the  logical  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  in  1872.  of  the  Denocrau 
at  Baltimore  Emd  the  Liberal  Republicans  at 
Cincinnati,  in  opposition  to  a  second  term  for 
(ieneral  Grant.  Thouf^  personally  he  made  a 
brilliant  canvass,  the  mfluences  at  work  in  his 
favor  were  inharmomoui  and  ditintcgratinK 
and  the  result  was  a  most  htmiliating  defeat 
This  he  appeared  to  bear  with  mental  biurrancy, 
despite  the  afHiction  of  his  wife's  deadi,  whidi 
occurred  a  week  before  the  election,  he  luviag 
left  the  stump  in  September  to  watch  unremit- 
tingly at  her  bedside.  On  6  November,  the  day 
after  his  defeat,  he  resumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Tribune,  which  six  months  before  be  had 
relinquished  to  Whitelsw  R«id.    Thcteafter  be 
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cetUfibtited  to  onlr  fom  imbm  of  tbe  iMper,  for 
tke  stiain  of  his  domestic  uid  politick  mi*- 
fortiflws  bad  agsBivated  his  lendency  to  in* 
(omnia;  on  the  12tb  he  fell  aerioualy  ill.  and 
on  the  29th  he  tuccninbed  to  tnflamination  of 
the  bntin.  The  last  few  months  of  his  eventful 
career  supplied  most  of  the  elements  essential 
to  a  Greek  tragedy.  On  23  Decenber,  the 
Tribune  having  been  reornniied,  with  Ur. 
Rdd  in  pcTTDanent  control,  toere  first  appeared 
at  the  bead  of  the  editorial  p^e  the  line 
■Founded  b;^  Horace  Greeley,*  as  »  memorial 
to  the  great  joumalis'  and  reformer.  A  tmuue 
statute  was  erected  in  the  portal  of  the  nevr 
Tribune  office,  and  another  statue  in  the  angle 
made  by  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  appro- 
priately named  "Greeley  Square,'  after  the  man 
who  was  second  to  no  other  citizen  in  establish- 
ing the  Intellectual  ascendancy  of  the  metropolis. 
Clasekce  Clouch  BtJEL. 
GRBSXAY.  Colo,  dty,  couBty-s«at  of 
Weld  County;  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River, 
the  Union  P,  the  C  and  S.,  and  D.  L.  and 
N.  W.  railroads ;  about  50  miles  north  of  Dee- 
ver.  The  pUce  was  tctlled  in  1870  by  the 
*Grceley  Oriony"  (named  after  Horace  Gree- 


barren  region  an  excellent  agricultunl  country. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal  schooL  The 
chief  rDanufactures  are  Aour  and  beet-angar. 
Its  trade  is  in  iti  manufactured  articles,  also 
sheep,  cattle,  grain  and  vegetable*.    Popi  IO.OOOl 

ORSBLY,  Adolpkut  Wufainctoa,  A«eri< 
can  Arctic  explorer;  b.  Newbnwjwrt,  Mass.,  27 
March  1844.  After  receiving  a  m^  school  edu- 
cation he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  19th 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  in 
the  CivU  War  from  1861  to  1865.  He  entered 
the  regular  army  in  1867  as  xcond  lieidenant 
and  was  appointed  to  the  signal  service.  In 
1881  he  was  put  in  command  of  an  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, organized  to  carrj;  out  the  plan  of 
establishing  circumpolar  stations  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Geographical  Con^ss  held  at  Hamburg  in 
1879.  Tie  explonng  party  made  their  head- 
quarters for  two  years  at  Discoveiy  Harbor, 
Grlnnell  Land.  In  an  expedition  made  by  a  de- 
tailcA  party,  the  highest  point  north  attained 
up  to  that  date,  83*  24'  was  reached.  Grinnell 
Land  was  crossed  to  toe  western  polar  ocean, 
and  other  discoveries  made.  The  relief  expeiU- 
tions  of  1882  and  1883  failing  to  reach  him  he 
retreated  by  boat  to  Cape  SaWne  with  great 
ffiffiCttl^,  and  during  the  winter  of  1883  lost, 
Arou^  cold  and  famine,  all  but  seven  of  his 
party  of  25.  Meanwhile  Com,  Winiield  S, 
Scbity  had  been  despatched  on  a  relief  expedi-- 
lion,  and  in  June  1884  rescued  tiieffl  at  Cape 
Sabine.  From  his  services  to  geographical 
science  Lieutenant  Greely  was  awarded  the 
Founder's  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
deb;,  and  the  Roguette  Medal  by  the  Sociif* 
de  G^oRrai^ie  of  Paria,  He  was  promoted  cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  army,  in  1887  became 
chief  signal  officer,  with  (he  rank  of  briga^er- 
general,  the  fii-st  enlisted  man  and  volunteer  to 
reach  that  grade  in  the  regolar  army.  Under 
his  ccnunand  the  -telegra^ic  systems,  line,  cable 
and  wlrdeas,  of  Ponto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Alaska  were  developed  and 
extended.     In  1906  he  was  promoted  major- 


general,  when  he  ended  the  Utc  cnpaigti  wid»- 
out  bloodshed,  and  the  same  year  conducted  the 
relief  of  400,000  earthquake  sufferers  in  San 
Francisco  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
death.  He  retired  27  March  1908.  He  is  one 
of  the  three  American  members  of  the  Inter- 
nation^  Colonial  Institute.  He  has  matiy 
times  represented  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
last  ilime  as  nnUlaiy  ambassador  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  V.  Consult  Greely,  'Three 
Years  of  ArctK  Service'  (1886) ;  report  of  the 
Lady  FraiAlin  Bay  Expedition  0892)  and 
many  other  publications;  Schley,  'The  Rescue 
of  Gre«Iy>  (1885). 

GRBEN,  Alice  Sophia  Amelia  (STOProRs), 
English  historian;  b.  Kdls,  Ireland,  1S49.  She 
was  privately  educated.  In  1877  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Richard  Green  (<Ky.)  the  historian. 
She  edited  his  'Conquest  of  England*  (1883), 
prepared  a  revised  edition  (1^)  and,  with 
Miss  K.  Norgate,  a  finely  illustrated  edition 
(1892)  of  the  'Short  History  of  the  English 
People.*  Her  original  works  are  'Henry  II' 
(1^) ;  'Town  Ufe  in  the  FifteenOi  Cen- 
tury* (1894);  'The  fcUking  of  Ireland  and  il 


Place  in  the  World  of  Letters'  (1913). 

GKSBN,  Andrew  Huwell,  American 
lav?yer:  b.  Worcester.  Mass.,  6  Oct.  1820;  d. 
13  Nov.  1903.  He  studied  law,  practised  his 
profession  in  New  York,  and-  was  there  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion, and  comptroller  (1871-76).  In  the  latter 
capadty  he  re-established  the  munwipal  credit, 
seriously  impaired  by  the  cmbezzleineuts  of  the 
Tweed  rii«.  He  originated  in  1868  the  plan 
'  for  Greater  New  York-executed  in  1897,  and 
also  devised  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations  as 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  He  also  as- 
sisted in  estabUshing  the  Amencan  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  founded  and  became  president  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  He  was  shot 
by  Cornelius  M.  Williams,  a  negro,  pronounced 
insane  It  developed  that  he  lost  his  life 
through  resembance  to  another  against  whom 
the  assassin  had  a  supposed  grievance. 

GKSBN,  Aima  Katharine  (Mas.  Crabus 
RoHLFs),  American  author:  b.  Brooklyn  N.  Y., 
11  Nov.  1846.  She  graduated  from  Ripky  Fe- 
male College  in  1867 ;  but  it  wat  not  until  1878 
that  she  jKtblished  her  first  novel  'The  l.eavea- 
worth  Case,*  whidi  immediaMly  became  im- 
mensely popular.  In  I8B4  she  nutrried  (^rki 
Rohlfs,  an  actor,  who  had  been  iot  aorae  yean 
with  Booth  uid  other  tragediana.  In  1889  ht 
aad  his  wife  planned  together  furniture  for 
their  house.  This  developed  into  a  style  .new 
and  distinctive  in  furniture  in  both  form. and 
ornamental  design,  Which  became  known  as  the 
■Rohlfs  furniture.*  Mrs.  Rohlfs  continued 
turning  out  novels  with  wonderful  rapidity;  and 
all  of  them  met  with  the  favor  of  the  special 
reading  pubtie  to  which  she  addressed  herself. 
These  are  excellent  detective  stories  in  Which 
the  author  shows  a  genius  for  plot  and  hitncate 
situations.  The  characters  are  often  untrue  to 
life,  but  they  are  made  to  move  along  with  such 
rapidity  that  these  tninor  considerations  are  for- 
gotten or  not  noticed  by  the  uncriticd  public. 
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which  ioTtat  moat  of  Urs.  Roblfs*  reiders.  Hec 
liHig  list  of  published  works  includes  'Agatha 
Webb':  'Beiiiiid  Closed  Doors'  (1888);  <A 
Circular  Study* ;  'Cynthia  Wakeham's  Money' ; 
<A  Difficult  Problem  and  other  Stories';  'The 
Doctor,  his  Wife  and  the  Qock'  (1895)  ;  'Doc- 
tor Izard' ;  'Forsaken  Inn'  (18P0)  ;  'The  Hand 
and  the  Ring'  (1883);  'Lost  Man's  Lane*; 
•Marked  Personal'  (1893)  ;  <A  Matter  of  Mil- 
lions'; 'The  Mill  Mystery';  'Miss  Hard,  an 
Enigma';  'The  Old  Stone  House  and  Other 
Stories';  'One  of  my  Sons';  'Seven  to 
Twelve':  'X.  Y.  and  Z.' ;  'A  Strange  Disap- 
pearance'; 'The  Sword  of  Damocles';  'That 
Affair  Next  Door'  (1897);  'The  Amethyst 
Box';  'The  House  in  the  Mist'  (3905);  'The 
Millionaire  Baby'  (1905) ;  <The  Woman  in  the 
Alcove*  (1906);  'The  Chief  Legatee'  (1907); 
<The  Mayor's  Wife'  (1907) ;  'The  Filigree 
Ball'  (1908)  ;  <Three  Thousand  Dollars* 
(1909)  ;  'The  House  of  the  Whispering  Pines* 
(1910);  'Initials  OnIy>  (1911);  'Masteipieces 
of  Mystery*  (1912)  r  'Dark  Hollow*  (1914); 
'The  Golden  Slipper  and  other  Problems  for 
Violet  Strange*  (191S)  ;  <Thc  Mystery  of  the 
Hasty  Arrow*  (1917).  Mrs.  Rohlfs  has  also 
written  a  drama  'Risifi's  Daughter' ;  a  book  of 
verse,  'The  Defense  of  the  Bridge,  and  Other 
.  Poems,*  and  has  contributed  to  the  moving 
picture  stage.  In  this  latter  field  one  of  her 
scenarios,  a  serial,  'Who  is  Number  One?'  was 
very  prominently  billed  in  1917.  'The  Leaven- 
worth Case'  and  several  of  her  other  stories 
have  heen   dramatized  and  others  have   been 

ORSEN,  Aahbel,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman :  b.  6  July  1762;  d.  19  May  18«.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  . 
(now  Princeton  University)  in  1783,  and  ap- 
pointed tutor  and  subsequently  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that  in- 
stitution, which  latter  position  he  held  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  1786  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  and  took  up  ministerial  work  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  1792  to  1800  he  was  chaplain  to 
Congress,  and  in  1809  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forming  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Socielv,  the 
earliest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
Slates.     He   drafted   the    constitution    of    the 


elected  president  of  Princeton  College. 
1822  he  resigned  this  trfSce  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  to  edit  the  Ckriitian  Advocate,  a. 
religious  monthly.  For  half  a  century  he  wat 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Among  his  many  writings  are  'Dif». 
course  DcJivereJ  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  History  of  the  College'  (1822);  'History 
of  Presbyterian  Missions* ;  'Lectures  on  the 
Shorter  (Jatechism.* 

GREEN,  Bortbolomew,  Atoerican  pub- 
lisher: b.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1666;  d.  1732.  He 
published  the  first  newspaper  that  appeared  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  succeeded  to_  his 
father's  business  at  Cambridge,  extended  it  at 
Boston,  where  the  oflice  of  the  Boslcn  News 
teller  was  situated  The  proprietor  and  editor 
was  John  (Campbell,  postmaster  of  Boston,  He 
eventually  bought  in  the  paper,  which  became 
notable  for  outspokenness  on  topics  of  reU^on 
and  politics, 


ORBBN,  Beriabt  Americsn  Aditicnist: 
b.  New  York  State,  1794!  d.  1874.  He  wM 
educated  at  Middlebury  CxiUege,  Vcnnoot,  be- 
came professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Western 
Reserve  College  in  1821,  but  was  compelled  to 
resign  in  a  few  months  through  the  oppoaitioa 
aroused  by  hb  anti-elevery  views.  He  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Oneida  Institute, 
Ohio.  He  was  a.great  friend  of  William  Lkiyd 
Garriaon,  and  exerted  a  wide  infiuence  in  'aboU* 
tionist  -circles.  Among  bis  writings  are  'Hiitocy 
of  the  Quakers'  (1823). 

GREEN,  Duff,  American  politician  and 
journalist :  b.  Woodford  Couuty,  Ky.,  1791 ;  d 
Dalton,  Ga..  1875.  He  served  with  the  Kentuclgr 
militia  in  the  War  of  1812;  after  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  State  was  ap^inied  Stat^ 
Senator  (1823),  and  became  editor  and  pro. 
prietor  of  the  Saint  Louis  Enquirer.  In  1825 
he  removed  to  Washington,  D,  C,  where  he 
purchased  the  United  Stales  Tflggra^k.  This 
became  the  administraliom  organ,  and  Green 
rose  to  high  faVor  with  President  Jackson, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  'Kitchen  Cabinet.' 
After  the  ruptore  between  Calhoun  and  Jackson, 
the  TeUgrapk  as  the  organ  of  the  nullification- 
bts  bitterly  attacked  Jackson.  After  some  years 
spent  in  Europe  he  retttrned  to  the  United 
States  (1844)  and  edited  a  short-lived  news- 
paper in  New  York.  During  the  latter  y^rs  of 
his  life  be  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  development  of  the  South,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town  of  Dalton,  Ga. 

GREEN,  Hettv  HAvriMd  Rirfduoii, 
American  financier :  h.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  21 
Nov.  1835;  d.  3  July  1916.  She  Was;the  tidiest 
woman  in  America  and  probably  the  boldest 
and  ablest  womait  fininder  of  her  tinle.  Al- 
though she  had  «n  interest  in  nearly  every  large 
corporation  and  important  enterpiise  in  vat 
world,  she  managed  pereonally  herown  peof^ 


GREEN,  John  Richari  English  historian: 
b.  Oxford,  12  Dec  1837;  d.  Mentone,  France, 
7  March  1883.  He  was  graduated  in  1859  froif 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where,  since  the  study 
of  modern  nistop'  had  not  yet  taken  any  con- 
siderable place  in  the  university,  the  officers 
failed  of  sympathy  with  his  preference  for  Mat- 
thew Paris  to  the  dajsics.  In  1860.  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  and  became  curate  ol  Saint 
Barnabas,  London,  in  1863  was  appointed  to 
Holy  Trinity,  Hoxtoo,  and  in  1866  to  Saint 
Philip's,  Stcpne/.  Failing  health  and  i]](;rcas- 
ingly  liberal  views  caused  h'm  to  withdraw 
from  clerical  life,  and  from  1869  he  waa  li- 
brarian at  Lambeth-  His  first  literal^  wotk  of 
importance  consisted  ,of  articles^  especially  brief 
Essays  on.  historical  subjects  ■»  u>e  Saturday 
RevUw.  In  1874,  after  havintz  b«n  twice  re- 
written, his  'Short  Hjstoni  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple* appeared.  This  work  unified  English  his- 
tory as  no  other  had  yet  dcme.  "Wi^t  Ma- 
caulay  had  done  for  a  period  of  Enf^ish  his- 
toiy,"  says  Creighton,  ''Green  did  for.  it  as  a 
.whole.^     Green's  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the 


The  book  was  skilful  in  arrangement  snd 
artistic  in  style,,  and  met  with  an  instant  and 
large  eUKess.-  The  .Author  expanded  it  into  hi* 
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■  'History  of  English  People*  {1877-8D).  not  only 
to  secure  greater  fullness  but  abo  to  defend 
views  merely  stated  in  the  smaller  work.  He 
then  attempted  a  History  for  scholar?,  of  which 
but  two  parts  were  published— 'The  Making 
of  England*  (18B2),  which  extends  from 
Britain  as  left  by  the  Roioans  to  the  consalida- 
tion  under  EgberL  and  secured  his  fame  as  a 
critical  historijui,  particularly  through  his  . 
method  of  employing  ardueology  for  ue  pur- 

Eses  of  history;  and  'The  Conquest  of  Eng- 
id>  (1883),  which  continued  die  narrative  to 
the  srnval  of  the  Normans.  Green's  influence 
on  historical  studies  in  England  was  very  great, 
and  hit  'Short  History'  and  'History'  stiU 
'  hold  a  foremost  rank.  The  Oxford  Historica) 
Society  and  the  'English  Historical  Review' 
were  oriRinally  suggested  by  him ;  and  he 
also  puUished  '  Stray  Studies  iu  ^gland 
and  Italy'  (1876)  a  reprint  of  early  papers; 
'Readings  from  English  History'  (1879),  ■ 
series  of  extracts;  'A  Short  Geogtai^  of  the 
British  Isles'  (1880)  ;  and  an  edition  of  Addi- 
son's 'Essays'  (1881).  His  'Letters'  were  pub- 
lished in  1901.  He  is  understood  to  have  neen 
die  original  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  'Robert 
Elsmere.'  Consult  Bryce,  'Studies  in  Contem- 
porary Biography'  (l(XJi3). 


He  was  educated  at  Trinity  (Allege,  Cambridg  . 
and  became  in  1887  professor  of  botany  to  me 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1907.  In  1895  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  in 
1902  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  His  re- 
searches in  jrfiysioloracal  botany  are  his  most 
important  work.  His  publications  include 
'Manual  of  Botany*  (1895)  ;  'The  Soluble  Fer- 
ments and  Fermentation*  (1899) ;  'Jotroduc- 
tion  to  Vegetable  Physiology'  (1900);  'Primer 
of  Botany'  (1910);  'History  of  BoEany  fr<Hn 
18«H900*  (1910). 

GREEN,  Hor;  Anne  Everett,  Eng- 
lish historian;  b.  Sheffield,  1818;  d.  1895.  Her 
work  is  distinguished  bv  its  conscientious  in- 
dustry. She  wrote  under  her  maiden  name. 
Wood.  She  married  George  Pjicock  Green,  an 
artist,  in  1845;  and  worked  in  the  Public  Rec- 
ord office  until  1885.  Her  publications  include 
'Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England'  (6  vols., 
1849-55);  'Letters  of  Royal  Ladies'  (1846); 
atid  numerous  editions  of  the  diaries  and  letters 
of  persons  of  note;  and  'Elixabeth,  lEJectress 
Palatine  and  Queen  of  Bohemia'   (1909). 

ORBEN,  Norvin,  American  capitalist:  b. 
Mew  Albany.  Ind,  1818;  d.  1893.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Louisville  in 
1840  with  the  degree  of  H.D.,  and  practised 
until  1853.  He  served  in  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature in  1849,  1850  and  186a  In  iaS4  be  en- 
tered the  telegraph  business  and  soon  became 
prominent  as  president  of  the  SouthwcEtem 
Telegraph  Company.  In  this  capacity  he  co- 
CM-dinated  the  wort  of  six  leading  telegraph 
companies,  which  eventually  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Western  Unii»i  TetegrajA  Company 
in  1866.  Green  became  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
deniB,  and  was  chosen  president  in  1878.  He 
was  al»i  head  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  Railroad  (1870-73)  and  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Enraneers 
(1884-66). 


CHtBBN,  Saitmnl  Swstt,  Atnerican  librarian; 
b.  Worcester,  Mass.,  1837.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1858  and  received  a  degree  also 
from  the  Divinity  School  in  1864.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  Worcester  Free  Library  from 
1871-1909,  when  he  retired.  He  served  as  trus- 
tee of  that  institution  from  1967-71.  In  1890 
he  was  3{{>ointed  a  member  of  the  Free  Public 
Libraiy  Commission  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
one  01  the  founders  of  tbe  American  Libraiy 
Association;  its  first  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent in  1891.  In  1893  he  presided  over  the 
World's  Congress  of  Librarians.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  various  educational  and  library  or- 
gaoizations.    His  publications  in^ude  'Libraries 


and  Schools'  (1883);  'Library  Aids'  (1883); 
'The  Public  Library  Movement  in  the  United 
States,  1853-93'  (1913),  and  numerous  papers 
and  articles  on  subjects  in  library  economy  and 
history. 

GREEN,  Seth,  American  ptsctculturist ;  b. 
Irondequoit,  N.  Y.,  19  March  1817;  d.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  20  Aug.  1888.  He  teamed  the  natural 
history  necessary  for  his  profession  from  ob- 
servation and  private  reaaine',  and  b^an  his 
life's  work  by  the  artificial  hatchins  of  trout 
roe.  He  was  looked  i^pon  as  the  leadiiur  expert 
in  this  department  of  tish  culture,  but  nis  first 
great  triumph  in  new  fields  came  with  bis  suc- 
cess in  the  reproduction  of  shad  The  Seth 
Green  shad-hatching  box  was  invented  in  1867, 
and,  although  it  has  been  superseded,  by  this 
device  shaa  culture  was  first  demonstrated  to 
be  possible  and  its  inventor  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  pioneer  in  this  difficult  department 
of  pisciculture.  The  Connecticut  River  was  re- 
stocked by  means  of  this  invention.  In  1868 
he  was  made  fish  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  following  year  undertook 
the  artificial  reproduction  of  whitefish.  He 
was  successful  m  his  experiments,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  fish 
culture  in  the  United  States.  From  1870  until 
bis  death  he  was  superintendent  of  the  State 
hatchery  at  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

GREEN.  Tbonua  Hill,  English  philosopher: 
b-  Birkin.  Yorkshire,  7  April  1836;  d.  Oxford, 
15  March  1SS2.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Oxford;  was  elected  Fellow  at  Balliol  in  1862. 


phy  in  the  university.    His  principal  n 

philosopher  was  the  foundation  of  the  so-called 
Neo-Hegelian  School.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  by  Mrs.  Ward  as  a  model  for  her 
Mr,  Gray  in  'Robert  Elsmere* ;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  by  no  means  complete,  as  Mr.  Gray's 
work  is  undoubtedly,  as  he  appears  in  'Robert 
Elsmere,'  rather  that  of  a  destructive  literary 
critic  than  a  constructive  philosopher.  His 
works  include  'Introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature'  (1874).  and  'Prolegomena 
to  Ethics*  (1883). 

GREEN,  Valentine,  English  engraver:  b. 
Salford.  Oxfordshire,  1739;  d.  London,  1813. 
He  received  instruction  from  Robert  Hancock 
at  Worcester.  In  1765  he  took  tip  his  residence 
in  London,  and  soon  became  well  known  for  his 
excellent  mezzotints.  As  engraver  to  the  king, 
he  was  permitted  to  copy  tne  pictures  at  the 
gallery  of  Dusseldorf  and  had  succeeded  in 
making  some  two  dozen  plates,  when  the  sicgs 
of  that  city  by  the  French  WM  undertaken, 
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He  left  about  400  plates,  after  Reynolds,  Rom- 
ney,  GainsboTOUgh  and  others.  His  antiquarian 
and  historical  studies  ^ned  him  fellowships 
in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  assisted  in  much  of  his  work 
bv  his  son,  Rupert.  Consult  his  'Life'  by 
Whitman  (London  1902). 

GRBBN,  William  Henrr,  American  Pres- 
byterian theologian;  b.  GrovevLlle,  N.  J.,  1825: 
d  1900.  He  studied  at  Lafayette  College  and 
al  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  For  a  few 
years  he  remained  at  the  seminary  in  the  capac- 
ity of  instructor  in  Hebrew ;  and  from  1849-51 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Oturch  of  Philadelphia.  He  resigned  this  post 
in  order  to  fill  the  chair  of  biblical  and  Oriental 
literature  at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  al- 
though he  was  officially  recognized  as  its  head. 
He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Company.  His  publications  Include 
•A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language'  (1861); 
•The  Pentateuch  Vindicated  from  the  Aspei^ 
sions  of  Bishop  Colenso'  (1863);  'A  Hebrew 
Chrestomathy'  (1865);  'The  Argument  of  the 
Book  of  Job  Unfolded'  (1874);  'Moses  and 
the  Prophets*  (1883);  *Hebrew  Feasts' 
(1885);  TTie  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch' (1895);  'The  Unity  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis'  (1895);  'A  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament'   (2  vols.,  1898-W). 

GRJ£EN,  a  color  found  in  the  spectrum  be- 
tween the  blue  and  the  yellow.  See  Color; 
Color  in  Plants;  C^olorinc  Mattcss;  Coal- 
Tar  Colors. 

GREEN  BAY,  Wis.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Brown  County,  situated  at  the  head  or  south- 
ern point  of  the  Day  of  [he  same  name,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul,  the  Green  Bay  and  Western  rail- 
roads. Green  Bay  has  an  extensive  commerce. 
Fifty-seven  passenger  trains  arrive  daily  over 
the  four  railroads  entering  the  city.  An  eX' 
tensive  lake  traffic  is  also  carried  on,  the  harbor, 
through  government  appropriations,  having  been 
made  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels  upon  the 
Great  Lakes.  Coal  constitutes  the  largest  sinde 
import,  Green  B^  being  an  advanti^eous  ais- 
tributing  point.  The  largest  export  by  way  of 
the  lakes  is  grain,  although  muA  lumber  has 
hitherto  been  shipped  out.  The  city  is  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  electric  railway  system, 
including  an  inlerurban  Une  up  the  Fox  River 
valley  to  Kaukauna,  where  a  junction  is  made 
with  another  electric  line  passing  through  Ap- 
plcton,  Neenah,  OshkoA  and  Fond  du  Lac.  A 
light  and  power  plant  furnishes  gas  for  lighting 
and  healing  and  electricity  for  h^ht  and  power, 
many  electric  motors  now  being  in  use.  There 
arc  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  —  3  lanee 
breweries,  3  ivaper  mills  and  1  sulphite  mill, 
2  large  saw  mills,  3  planing  mills,  2  very  lar^ 
canning  factories,  I  glove  factory,.  3  pure  miik 
factories,  5  machine  shops,  2  candy  factories 
1  pickle  factory,  1  coffin  factory,  1  carriage  fac- 
tory, 1  cornice  factory,  largest  hard  coal  docks 
on  the  lakes,  1  grass  rug  factory,  I  multiplier 
machine  factory,  2  flour  mills,  2  knitting  and 
macldnac  factories.  Several  jobbing  and  whole- 
sale concerns  do  a  large  business,  the  most  im- 
portant being  grocery,  hardware,  crockery,  and 
saddJery    and    harness.-    An    extensive    fish- 


shipping  business  is  also  carried  on.  Water  is- 
suKilied  fom  artesian  wells  by  a  private  com- 
pany.    Green  Bay  has  a  number  of  fine  public 


Academy,  three  hospitals  and  just  outside  the 
city  limits  the  State  Reformatory.  The  public 
school  system  has  two  high  schools  and  13  ward 
schools,  employing  106  teachers,  one  continua- 
tion school,  two  open-air  schools  and  one  sdiool 
for  the  deaf.  "Oiere  are  also  several  parish 
sdiools,  graded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
puUic  schools.  There  are  many  fine  ^urdi 
buildings,  and  all  the  leading  religious  dettom- 
inaiions  are  represented  in  the  city.  Green  Bay, 
the  oldest  town  in  Wisconsin,  was  tint  vintcd 
in  1634  by  Jean  Nicollet,  who  had  been  sent  )iy 
CSiamplain,  governor  of  New  France,  to  find 
the  nimorea  short  route  to  China.  The  tit* 
was  a  favorable  one  for  an  Indian  vill^e  as 
well  as  a  landing  place  for  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  known  that  Marquette,  Joliet, 
Allouea  and  Tonti  spent  considerable  time  here. 
The  town  was  therefore  settled  by  the  French, 
who  impressed  their  diameter  upon  it  for  over 
200  years,  although  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  in  1763.  In  1816  the  Americans  estab- 
lished a  fort  on  the  oroosite  side  of  the  river, 
known  as  Fort  Howard,  around  which  a  pros- 
perous town  of  the  same  name  grew  up.  In 
1895  Fort  Howard  was  annexed  to  Green  Bay. 
The  administration  of  the  ci^  is  by  commission 
form  of  government,  mayor  and  two  council- 
men,  elected  for  six-year  terms.  Assessed  valu- 
Lots,  exclusive  of  buildings,  $16,740,275; 


Pop.  25,236. 

GREEN  BAY,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan, 
on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Wis- 
consin. It  is  120  miles  long,  from  10  to  20 
miles  wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  about  100 
feet  Fox  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago, enters  the  bay  at  its  head,  at  the  city  of 
Green  Bay.  The  bay  is  navigaUe  for  the  larg- 
est lake  steamers.  The  largest  cities  on  the 
bay  are  (ireen  Bay  and  Marinette,  in  Wiaconsin, 
and  Menominee  and  Escanaba  in  Michigan.  At 
its  month  lie  several  islands  including  Martin's 
Islajid.  Washington  Island  and  Summer  Island. 

GRBBN  COVE  SPRINGS,  Fla..  town, 
county-seat  of  Clay  County;  on  the  Saint  John's 
River,  the  Atlantic  (^ast  Line  Railroad.  It 
contains  a  warm  sul[jiur  spriuK  noted  for  its 
medicinal  properties,  and  has  a  public  library 
and  courthouse.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  fruits, 
vegetables  and  lunri>er.  The  water  works  and 
elecCric-lif^t  plant  are  the  properly  of  the  city. 
The  town  is  ^verned  on  the  Comniission  sys- 
tem.   Pop.  2,^7. 

GREEN  CROSS  NURSES,  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Home  Defense  League,  organized  in 
April  1917  by  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Hanford  of  New 
York,  with  the  objects  of  knitting  and  making 
garments  to  be  fumed  over  to  Ac  Red  Cross, 
and  of  watching  over  the  families  of  men 
dratted  from  the  league.  The  members  of  the 
organization  attend  lectures  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  practical  hygiene  and  emergency 
nursing,  "They  do  not  expect  to  takt  the  place 
of  trained  nurses,  but  have  been  taught  to  1o<Jc 
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aftsr  a  pAtiHit  until  itu<lical  belp  arrivei.*  Hie 
imrKS  wlopted  a  white  uniform  mth  a  ^ecn 
dross  on  ifie  sleeve,,  and  a  white  flag  with:  a 
gnea  cross  ai  thdr  emblem. 

GRKEN  EBONY,  tlie  name  of  the  wood 
of  Jacaranda  ovalifolia,  a  South  American  tree 
of  the  genus  Bigtionia.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  of  an  olive  ^reen  color,  and  produces  an 
olive  green,  greenish  yellow  or  brown  color  in 
dyeing.  The  flowers  are  elaborate  and  ^anicled. 
TTie  species  Biya  ebeims  is  exported  in  large 
quantites  from  West  India. 


GREEN  GLASS.     See  (Has^  VAUBTisa 


railroads.'   It  is  connected  with  Watervtiet  i 
Troy  by  bridges;  and  has  iron  inaniifactories, 
machine  shops  and  railroad  car  shops.     Pop. 
4,737. 

GREEN  tUNUKING,  the  agricultural 
practice  of  plowing  under  crops  while  succolenf 
m  order  that  tbey  may  enrich  the  surface  byer 
by  their  decay.  It  is  of  ancient  origin  and  wide 
popularity,  especially  in  mild  climates ;  less  in 
tropical  than  it  should  be.  The  ot^ects  gained 
are  the  openiHg  of  the  soil  and  especialb'  the 
sub-soil  by  thfc  roots  of  deep  feeding  plants; 
the  raising  of  plant  food  from  the  lower  strata 
to  the  surface  layer  and  tbe  saving  of  available 
plant  food  in  the  surface  layer,  material  that 
would  leach  away  bnrond  the  reach  of  shallow- 
rooted  plants;  the  a<uiliot)  of  humus  lo  the  soil 
by  the  decay  of  the  plants;  and,  with  certain' 
crops,  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  foods  ob- 
tained from  the  air.  As  the  plants  decay  the^ 
also  act  upon  insoluble  plant  food  in  the  soil 
and  make  it  available.  Strictly  speaking,  the  last 
three  functions  are  those  of  a  green  manure 
proper,  while  the  others  pertain  to  what  are 
known  as  cover  crops.  The  same  crops,  how- 
ever, are  often  used  for  both  purposes.  Green 
manures  and  cover  crops  belong  to  two  classes ; 
0)  shaltow- rooted  plants  such  as  rye,  buck- 
wheat, mustard,  rape,  etc.,  which  are  especially 
useful  on  hard  and  poor  soils  open  the  way  for 
more  exacting  crops;  (2)  deep-rooted  plants 
such  as  clover,  cow-pea,  velvet  bean,  vetch  and 
other  leguminous  plants  which  are  still  further 
iiscfid  because  of  their  power  of  obtaining 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  See  Qxivek  ;  FEnnLiZERS ; 
LEdOMiifos«;  Root;  Soil  and  articles  on  the 
crops  mentioned. 

GREEN  MONKEYS,  three  similar  spe- 
cies of  small  African  moneys,  often  seen  in 
metiageries,  and  representing  the  genus  Ctrco- 
pithfctu,  may  properly-  be  called  green  monevs 
because  of  the  prevailing  lint  of  their  fur.  The 
one  most  commonly  seen  is  C.  taboemt,  the  site 
of  e  cat^  and  remarkable  for  its  unbroken 
silence.  The  vcrvet  (C.  lalmtdi'l  is  small,  gray- 
ish gttai,  reddish  white  on  ihecheeJcs.  urodl 
and  underparts,  while  the  face,  paws  and  end  of 
the  tail  are  jet  black.  It  is  common  all  over 
South  Airtca,  «4iere  no  other  species  of  its 
large  genus  are  found.  The  grivet  (C  grus' 
avnidit')  is  speckled  olive-^reen,  with  a  wtiibsh 
forekead,  chin  and  nunp;  it  dwells  in  Abyssinia 
and  is  not  numerous.     AH  these  monkeys,  at 


New  Hampshire  grantees  against  (he  eflorts  of. 
New  York  to  oust  them  or  collect  quit-rents, 
and  later  for  service  in  the  Revolution.  Sec 
Allen,  Etu AN. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STATE,  a  popular 
name  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  from  its  Ming 
crossed  by  the  Green  Mountains.  See  Gkeen 
Mountains;  Vermont. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  belong- 
ing lo  toe  Appalachian  system  properly  extend- 
ing from  near  Long  Island  Sound  through  the 
wcstwn  part  of  Counenukut  and  UassachusetLs 
into  Vermcoit  and  Canada.  In  the  Slate  of 
Vermont  -the  range  is  known  as  Green  Moun;! 
tainsi  but  south,  in,  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, it  is  called  by  the  names  BeLksbire  Hills, 
Taconic  Mountains  and  Hoosae  Mountains, 
TJie  peaks  of  this  range,  oije  of  the  oldest  in 
North  America,  have  been  worn  down  by 
erosion  and  weathering  until  in  many  places 
they  have  become  low,  round  hiils.  Their 
greatest  elevation  is  in  Vemont;  Mounts  KiU- 
ington,  Mansfield,  Camels  Hump,  Lincoln  and 
Jay  being  the  highest,  Simimit,  a  hamitt  in  the 
town  of  Mount  Holly,  in  Rutland  CoUnty,  is 
the  highest  point  crossed  by  a  railroad.  Some 
of  the  best  building  stone  in  the  country  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Green  Mountains.  Granite  and 
marble  exist  in  large  quantities.  Slate  abounds 
and  copper  and  manganese  are  found  in  several 
places.  The  range  forms  the  divide  between 
the  basin  of  the  Connecticut  on  the  east  and 
the  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson  River  basins 
on  the  west.  The  rivers  brising  in  the  Green 
Mountains  are  short  streams,  tnit  their  water- 
pcwer  is  abundant.  In  the  fertile  valleys  are 
rich  farms,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  on 
the  uplands.  The  hemlock,  spruce,  pine  and 
other  evergreens  which  form  striking  parts  of 
the  forests,  have  given  the  name  to  diis  range. 
Hard  wood  trees  and  suear  maple  are  found  on 
both  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  (he  mountains. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  climate  make 
the  Green  Mountains  a  place  much  frequented 
'in  summer  by  tourists. 


County;  west,' a  very  irregular  course,  to  Butler 
Coun^;  then  northwest  to  the  Ohio  River 
which  it  enters  a  few  miles  above  ^vansville, 
Ind.  It  is  about  3S0  miles  long,  and  Is  navigable 
for  small  steamers  for  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles  from  the  Ohio ;  but  Cor  a  part  of  this  dis-: 
tance  artificiaJ  means  have  been  used  to  make 
it  navigable.  In  Edmonson  County  this  river 
passes  within  80  feet  of  the,  mouth  of  Mam- 
moth Cave.  The  .subterranean  stream  called 
Echo  River,  which  is  seen  in  connection  with 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  flows  into  Green  Riyer. 

GREEN  RIVER,  ia  Utah,  has  its  rise  in 
bbe  western  part  of  Wyoming,  tiowi  souih  and 
east  imta  Colcvado,  south  and  west  into  Utah, 
then  in  a  soutbcm  direction  to  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  where  it  unites  with  the  Grand 
to  form  the.  Colorado  River.  Major  Powell 
(q.v.)  and  other  explorers  have  passed  through 
several  of  the  remarkable  caBons  of  this  river. 
Its  length  is  about  700  miles. 
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ORBBN  8NAKB.  ia  the  United  States,  a 
very  slender,  agile,  haitnless,  grass-green,  yel- 
!ow-l«llied  serpent  (Liopeitit  vtrruUij),  which 
is  not  only  common  in  grassy  places  but  in 
bushes,  its  color  concealing  it  well  ia  both 
places.  It  feeds  mainlv  on  insects.  Several 
poisonous  serpents  of  toe  far  East,  are  called 
^green  snakes"  by  English-speakiiig  residents  on 
account  of  their  color. 

GRBBN  SPRINGS,  Va^  Battle  of,  6  July 
1781.  Lafayette,  reinforced  by  Steuben,  was 
pressing  close  on  Cornwallis'  rear  down  York 
peninsi^a;  and  the  advance-guard  under  Wayne 
came  unexpectedly  upon  an  entire  division  of 
the  British  at  Green  Springs,  on  the  James 
River.  Immediate  retreat  meaning  destruction, 
he  charged  them  so  fiercely  that  Comwallis, 
thinking  the  entire  American  itaiy  was  upon 
him,  merely  repelled  the  assaulting  party  and 
drew  off  his  men,  while  Wayne  retreated  in  the 
other  direction.    The  American  loss  yns  I4S. 

GRBBN  VITRIOL.    See  Copperas. 

GREENAWAY,  Kate,  English  artist:  b, 
London,  1846;  d.  there,  8  Nov.  1901.  She  studied 
at  Heatherley's,  South  Kensington,  and  the 
Slade  School,  and  first  exhibited  in  1868  at  the 


r  Society  and  the  Academy.  Her 
illustrations  were  widely  published  and  pofni^ 
a  the  United  Slates  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 


design,  skilful  coloring  and  humorous  touches. 
Her  books  include  *A  Painting  Book  for  Boys 
and  Girls'  and  'Kate  Greenaway  birthday 
Book.' 

GREBNBACK-LABOR  PARTY,  or 
NATIONAL  PARTY.  The  workingmen  dur- 
ing the  "panic  years"  l!,1874-7B)  increaungly 
resorted  to  polibcaj  activi^  to  right  their  griev- 
ances, and  in  Ohio  in  18/7  began  to  call  their 
local  organization  the  ^Nuional  Party.*  In 
Massachusetts    and    Pennsylvania    they    fused 


which  organized  the  fusion  as  the  "National 
Party* ;  but  the  popular  name  for  it  was  the 
old  fusion  name  "Ureenbaclf -Labor.'  Their 
platform  was  the  Greenback  one,  with  planks 
against  prison  contract  labor  and  In  favor  of 
legislation  for  shorter  hours.  The  new  organ- 
ization awakened  hopes  iti  the  hopeless  minor- 
ities in  several  States  where  the  majority.  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  could  not  be  over- 
turned ;  and  they  organized  fusions  with  it, 
which  raised  it  at  once  to  a  popular  vote  (ap- 
parently) of  over  1,000,000,  and  elected  14  Con- 
gressmen, In  the  close  States  each  old  party 
kept  its  own  vote,  with  a  slight  fallitiK  off  to 
the  new  one.  The  party  proper  elected  out  two 
representatives,  five  of  the  14  being  really  Re- 
publicans and  seven  Democrats.  In  1880  (9-10 
June)  if  held  a  national  convention  at  Chicago, 
and  nominated  James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  and 
B.  J.  Chambers  of  Texas,  for  President  and 
Vice-President;  Chambers  declined,  but  no  sub- 
stitute was  nominated.  The  platform  had  all 
the  old  i>lanks  in  substance,  and  new  ones 
against  Chinese  immigration,  land-grants  to  rail- 
roads, and  favors  to  corporations  and  bond- 
holders, and  in  favor  of  sanitary  regulations 
for   manufactories.    The   fusi^m   bad   largely 


disappeared,  and  the  popular  vote  rank  to  306^- 
867,  and  Ihe  C«mgreSHDen  to  ei^t;  four  from 
Mistonri,  two  from  Maine,  one  from  New  York 
and  one  from  Texas.  It  retained  its  organi^- 
tion  till  1884,  when  it  fused  with  the  Anti- 
Monopoly  Party  (q.v,)  and  nominated  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  for  the  Presidency,  polling  in  all 
175,380  votes.  It  then  praclicallv  disappeared. 
Consult  Ujher,  'The  Greenbadc  Movement' 
(1911). 

GRBBNBACK  PARTY,  a  poUtical  party 
in  Ihe  United  Slates  that  favored  an  increase 
in  the  greenback  or  paper  currency,  to  be  ex- 
changeable for  interest  paying  bonds.  Thougb 
commonly  bearing  this  name,  its  own  choice 
(1874-76)  was  IndependetH  Party.  The  pros- 
peritv  of  western  ^liculture  during  the  War. 
due  largely  to  the  heavy  government  purchases 
and  the  payability  of  mortgages  in  depreciated 
paper,  was  attributed  by  a  large  section  there  to 
the  plentiEulness  of  the  paper  bjr  itsdf :  hence, 
when  hard  times  had  succeeded,  it  was  oelieved 
that  a  fresh  inflation  of  greenbacks  would  re- 
produce the  same  conditions.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  this  was  thought  to  be  the  eastern 
batddng-  interests,  whidi,  having  boi^t  govern- 
ment bonds  in  greenbacks,  had  obtained  the  act 
of  18t9  making  them  payable  in  coin  whether 
so  specified  or  not;  and  should  have  been  forced 
to  take  what  they  gave,  the  more  since  paper 
was  now  at  par  and  their  bonds  were  not  taxed. 
By  1868  the  Ohio  Democrats,  led  by  Geor^ 
H.  Pendleton,  were  insisting  on  the  payment  in 
greenbacks  of  all  bonds  not  specifically  payaUe 
m  com,  as  the  5-^s;  this  was  called  the  'Ohio 
Idea.'  Western  Democratic  conventions  placed 
this  plank  in  their  platforms  for  three  or  four 
'years,  hot  the  nomination  of  Greeley  pnt  an 
end  to  that  in  1872,  The  revival  of  grtscnback- 
ism  is  often  attributed  to  the  silver  demonetixa- 
tion  act  of  1873;  but  in  fact  silver  was  above 
par  at  that  time,  the  act  drew  no  genefw!  atten- 
tion, and  but  for  the  later  fall  in  silver  prob- 
ably never  would  have  done  so.  The  real  cause 
was  the  bringing  forward  of  the  Resumption 
Act,  passed  14  Jan,  1875,  to  take  effect  1879. 
On  2S  Nov.  1874  a  Greenback  convention  was 
held  to  protest  against  it,  and  adopted  three 
resolutions —  (I)  that  all  bank  and  corporation 
currency  should  be  withdrawn;  (2)  that  no 
currency  be  allowed  except  government  paper 
*'based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of  the  na- 
tion," and  exchangeable  on  demand  for  3,65 
per  cent  bonds;  (3)  that  coin  should  be  paid 
only  for  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  for 
that  part  of  the  principal  which  promised  it. 
Several  Democratic  conventions  indorsed  these; 
but  in  1876  the  prospect  of  the  hard-money 
Tilden  being  the  nc»t  Presidential  candidate, 
led  the  party  to  form  an  organisation  of  its 
own.  At  a  convention  at  Indian3poIis,'17  May, 
they  nominated  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York 
and  Newton  Booth  of  California  for  President 
and  Vice-President;  Booth  declined,  and  Sam- 
uel F,  Carv  of  Ohio  was  substituted.  The  plat- 
form, besides  the  three  points  above,  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act,  The  ticket 
polled  81,737  voles,  over  half  of  them  in  Uidii- 
gan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa-  and  Kansas.  In 
the  State  ejections  the  next  year  the  party 
polled  187,095  votes,  but  die  main  strettRth 
continued  to  be  in  the  West,  The  next  year 
it  was  absorbtid  in  the  Greenbsck-Labor  Party 
(q.v.>. 
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ORBBHBACKS  (as  printed  oa  the  bade 
in  green  ink),  the  current  name,  from  the  first 
of  the  legal-tender  notes  first  issued  by  the 
eoveroment  during  the  Civil  War,  (See  Disr, 
National).  The  autfaorixing  act  waa  signed 
by  Liacdn  25  Feb.  1663  i  it  was  the  fint  ever 
passed  by  Coi^ress  makiBK  anything  but  coin 
legal  tead<r,  and  neatly  all  the  Democrats  and 
■nny  Republicans  declared  it  nnconstitutiona). 
But  war  necessities  were  too  exigent,  and  tbe 
bill  aadioriied  ¥150,000^000  of  the  notts,  not 
receivable  for  import  dues  nor  p^ble  by  the 
government  as  interest  on  its  obligations.  On 
11  June  1862  and  3  Uarch  1863  further  issue* 
were  atithorized;  and  on  3  Jan.  1864  th^ 
reached  their  maximum  amount  of  $449,338,902. 
The  great  inflation,  the  nncertain  fortunes  of 
the  War,  and  the  beUef  that  even  if  victariotis 
tte  United  States  neither  cotild  nor  would  pay 
its  enormous  debt  at  face  value,  but  woijd  re- 
fudiale  or  scale  it,  combined  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  notes ;  Arouehottt  1864  they  were 
worth  on  an  average  only  about  45  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  on  one  day,  11  July,  when 
Early  was  threatening  Washington,  they  drop- 
ped in  panic  to  about  35  cents  —  or  as  currently 
expressed,  the  •premium  on  gold"  was  285. 
The  legal  tender  acts  had  always  been  under~ 
stood  to  be  temporary  war  measures  only,  and 
a  dioice  of  evils :  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 

(McCulloch)  in  his  report  tor  1865  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  force 
a  day  longer  than  was  necessary  to  prepare 
for  a  return  to  tbe  gold  standard.  The  House 
passed  a  resolution  of  cordial  concurrence,  144 

o  6;  and  on  12  March  1866  both  honses  agreed 


volume  of  greenbacks  stood  at  (356,000,000.  But 
the  demo tnli ration  of  economic  sentiment  and 
judgment  wrought  by  them,  which  afterward 
issued  in  the  Greenback  party,  was  already  at 
work ;  many  attributed  the  prosperity  of  the  time 
to  the  currency  inflation  and  even  in  Congress 
a  majority  had  determined  to  make  the  paper 
cxUTKncy  a  permanent  feature  of  our  finance.  On 
4  Feb.  1868  any  further  reduction  was  prohib- 
ited and  the  volume  stood  at  this  mark  tilt 
October  1872,  when  it  began  to  increase,  amomit- 
mg  on  15  Jan.  1874  to  $372,979,815.  On  20  June 
\&A  the  maximum  was  fixed  at  £382,000,000. 
.Ueantime  a  test  case  bad^been  niaae  up  tt>  try 
the  question  of  their  constitutionality  (Hepburn 
V.  Griswold)  and  in  1869  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  five  to  three,  headed  by  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
decided  against  them.  The  fiercest  political  op- 
position was  roused  by  this,  however,  and  It 
became  a  party  question.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  May  1871,  reversed  its  decision  by  one  ma- 
jority. This  experience  has  led  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  excessively  cautious  about  taking 
jurisdiction  in  any  case  where  strong  polirical 
feeling  is  involved.  The  question  of  legal 
tender  has  become  luiimporlant  in  recent  years. 
See  Gold  Standabd  Bill. 

GREENBRIER,  any  of  various  prickly 
vines  of  the  genus  Smtlax  (q.v.},  commonly 
the  catbrier  (S.  rotundifolia) ,  which  grows  an 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and 
Is  es^cially  abundant  in  the  Southern  Alle- 
ghanies,  where  it  dc^gnates  various  mountain- 
ranges,  streams,  etc. 

.  GREENBRIER  MOUNTAINS,  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  lying  wfst  «f    the    main   part   of   tbe 


AUcgbmies  gnd  pwallel  lo  the  Grecnbri« 
River  (q.v.).  Their  avcisge  height  is  about 
2,000  feet,  the  ht^iest  point  being  about  3,500 
feet 

ORXEHBKIBR  RIVER,  a  river  of  West 
Virginia  rising  in  the  Rich  Uountains,  Ran- 
doliOi  County,  flowing  southwest  into  New 
River;  length  150  miles. 

GREENBRIER  WHITE  SULPHtlR 
SPRINGS,  W.  Va.,  the  name  sometimes  given 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  Greenbrier 

of    sii 
I  Spring 
GRSBHCASTLE,  Ind,  dty  and  county 

seat  of  Fnlnam  County,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cin^ 
dtmati,  Chicago  and  Saint  l.auia,  the  Louisville, 
and  Vandalia  line  railroads;  the  Terre  Haute 
traction  Une  with  trains  both  east  and  west 
every  hour,  for  passengers  and  express  and 
four  fast  freight  trains  each  day  to  Indianapolis 
and  Terre-Haute.  Greencastlc  is  the  seat  of  De 
Pauw  University.  The  city  has  lumber-mills, 
cabinet  works,  making  kitchcD  cabinets  and  like 
furniture,  factories  of  bf^tning  rods,  pumps 
and  tin-plate,  a  well-equipped  apple  packing 
plant,  two  large  stone  cmsfung  plants,  Green> 
castle  has  an  excellent  public  school  system, 
man^  churches  and  fine  library  building  con- 
taining 7,00Q  volumes.  The  city  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  municipal  councu  elected 
every  four  years.  A  privately  owned  water 
plant  furnishes  an  ample  si^)ply  of  excellent 
water,  gas  is  supplied  by  an  artificial  gas  plant 
and  an  electric  plant  furnishes  light  and  indus- 
trial power.  Greencastlc  was  settled  in  1822 
and  incorporated  in  1849,    Pop.  3,790. 

GREENE,  AeUa.  American  jonmalist  and 

Set;  b.  Chester,  Mass.,  1838;  d.  Springfield, 
ass,  1903.  He  was  author  of  'lUiymes  of 
Yaakee-Land>j  'Into  the  Sunshine>  (1881); 
'Stanxa  and  Sequel'  (1884);  'Gathered  irota 
Life.' 

GREENE,  Albert  Gorton,  American  law- 
yer and  poet :  b.  Providence,  R.  1,,  10  Feb.  1802; 
d  Oeveland,  Ohio,  4^.  1868.  Graduated  from 
Brown  University  1820,  he  was  admitted  to  tht 
bar  in  1823;  in  1832  became  clerk  of  the  town 
and  of  the  municipal  court  of  Providence,  and 
in  1858  judge  of  the  court:.  From  1867  he  wat 
in  Qevelano,  Ohio.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
was  a  founder  of  the  Providence  Athenieum,  be- 
gan the  Harris  collection  of  American  verse 
(now  at  Brown  University),  and  wrote  some 
well-known  poems,  such  as  'Old  Grimes'  and 
'The  Baron's  Last  Banqtut^ 

GREENE,  Chariea  Wflaon,  American  pro- 
fessor of  physiotogy  and  pharmacology:  b. 
Crawford  (Jounty,  Indiana,  12  Aug.  1866.  He 
studied  at  De  Pauw,  Leiand  Stanford  and 
Johns  Hopkins  universities,  receiving  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  fast-named  Institution  in  1898.  He  in- 
structed in  orography  at  De  Pauw  Normal 
School  (1889-90)  ;  in  physiology  at  Leiand 
Stanford  (1398-1900);  and  has  been  professor 
physiology  and  ptiarmacoli^y  at  tbe  University 
of    Missouri    nnce    1900.     He   conducted    im- 

Krtant  investigations  for  the  United  Siata 
irean  of  Fisheries  (1910-11).  He  is  the  xa* 
thor  of  'Experimental  Phamiacology'  (3d  ed. 
1909):    'Textbook  of   PbannaG^ogy>    (1914). 
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As  editor,  he  has  yublitted'Kiihe's  Handbook 
of  Physiology'  (8th  American  ed.,  1914). 

GRBENE,  Christopher,  American  soldier: 
b.  Warwick.  R.  I.,  1737;  d  Westchester  Cotinty, 
N.  Y..  13  May  1781.  H«  was  anions  tot  first 
to  take  the  field  on  the  American  side  alter  the 
cogagemenis  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Sub> 
sequently,  as  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regi- 
ment, he  panidpated  in  the  campaign  in  Can- 
ada under  Arnold.  In  1777,  while  in  command 
at  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware, 
he  sustained  an  attack  from  a  large  force  of 
Hessians  under  Colonel  Donop,  who  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  For  these  services 
a  sword  was  voted  him  by  Congress,  and  a 
nonuraeat  conuneinorBtive  of  the  Battle  and  of 
the  valor  of  the  American  conunander  was 
erected  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Fort  Mercer  in 
1829. 

GSEENB,  Dsniel  Croaby,  American  Con- 
gregational missionary :  b.  Roxbury,  Mass., 
1843;  d.  1913.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College:  and  after  serving  as  a  private  in  the 
Civil  War,  went  to  Japan  m  18W  as  a  mission- 
ary. After  living  at  Kobe  <  1870-74);  Yoko- 
hama (1874-80),  and  acting  as  professor  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  at  fCiolo  (1881-87),  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Yokohama  New 
Testament  translation  committee.  On.  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  deHvered  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Harvard  University.  He  was 
editor  of  'The  Christian  Movement  in  Japan' 
(3d.  ed.,  1907)  ■  Hitter's  'History-  of  the  Prot- 
estant Missions  in  Japan'  (1898):  and  wrote 
'Chinese  New  Testament  Prepared  for  Japan- 
ese Readers'  (1878),  and  'Course  of  Study  for 
Students  of  Japanese  Language'  (1903). 

GREENE,  Edwmrd  Lee,  American  botan- 
ist: b.  Hopkinton,  R.  1.,  20  Aug.  1843;  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  10  Nov,  1915.  After  studying  at 
Albion  College,  Wisconsin,  he  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1871)  ;  but  in 
188S  entered  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
professor  of  botany  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington  from  1895  to  1904.  In 
the  latter  year  he  became  associate  in  botany  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1S93  he  was 
president  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Botanists,  assembled  in  conuec±ian  wi&  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  He 
published  'Illustratiotis  of  West  American 
Oaks'  (1890);  'Flora  Frandscana'  (1891); 
'Pittoiria'  (1890);  'Leaflets  of  Botanical  Ob- 
servation' (1903) ;  an  autobiMjapby.  'Roads  to 
Rome  in  America'  (1909);  besides  numeFoni 
contrihutions  to  taxonomy  in  various  serial 
pubUcartions, 

GREENE,  Edwin,  English  song  composer: 


1  translated  into  every  European  and  many 
other  foreign  languages  and  reached  a  sale  of 
over  2.000,(XX)  copies.  He  composed  numer- 
ous  other  sotws,  was  an  entirelv  self-taught 
musician,  and  bad  been  an  invalid  for  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life. 

GREENE,  PrMicis  Vinton,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Providence,  R.  i.,  27  June  18S0.  He  w« 
graduated  at  West  Point  with  the  rank  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1876  he  was 
made  military  attach^  at  Saint  Petersburg  and 
remained  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian 
amiy  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877'-'78), 


in  the  course  of  which  he  -was  twice  decorated 
for  bravery.  Obtaining  his  captaincy  in  1883  he 
was  three  years  later  appointed  instructor  in 
inilitary  engiuecring  at  Wett  Point,  but  left 
the  service  to  join  the  Barber  Asphal:  Company, 
and  was  uresidenl  of  the  National  Asphalt 
Company  when  the  trust  went  into  the  bands  of 
receivers.  He  entered  the  National  (^nard  in 
1889  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Louis  Fitxgerald  and 
was  dected  colonel  of  the  Seventy-fim  reRimeiit 
in  1892.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  be  was 
commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
served  prindpally  in  the  Philippines.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  police  commissioner  of  New 
York.  He  has  written  'Tlie  Russian  Army  and 
its  Campaign  in  Turkey'  (1879) ;  'Army  Life 
in  Russia'  (1880);  'The  Mississippi'  (1882); 
'Life  of  General  Nathanael  Greene*  (1893); 
'The  Revolutionaty  War  and  the  Military 
Policy  of   the   United  Slates'    (1911). 

GREENE,  George  Sean,  American  civil 
engineer  and  soldier :  b.  Warwick,  R.  1.,  6  Uay 
1801 ;  d.  Morristowu,  N.  J.,  28  Jan.  18W.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823  and  was 
for  several  years  one  of  the  professors  there, 
*  '  18J6  adopted  dvil  engineering  as  a  pro- 
"       '     '  is  resignatio 

gaged  subsequently  in  railway  conslrw _ 

many  eastern  States,  and  in  1856  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  Department  of  New  York  dtv  com- 
mission ed  him  to  execute  several  important 
works.  He  designed  and  coostnicted  the  reser- 
.voir  in  Central  Park,  widened  High  Bridge,  and 
built  a  water  tower  and  reservior  at  ita  western 
extremi^.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Qvil  War 
be  took  command  of  the  Sixtieth  New  York 
Volunteers,  and.  was  put  in  command  of  a  bri- 
f^de  at  Cedar  Mountain  and  a  <tivision  at  An- 
betam.  He  took  part  in  many  other  important 
events  of  the  war  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
an  engagement  near  Chattanooga,  in  1863.  In 
1866  he  retired  from  the  army  and  the  following 
year  waa  appointed  commtasioner  and  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Department,  and 
in  1871  was  called  to  Washini^ttm,  D.  C,  as 
chief  enf^neer  of  public  works.  During  his 
three  years'  incumb«icy  of  that  office  he  planned 
the  sewer  system  of  the  national  capital. 

GRSENE,  George  WashinKton,  American 
historian ;  b.  East  Greenwich,  R.  1.,  8  April 
181 1 :  d.  there,  2  Feb.  1883.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  (ien.  Nathanael  Greene  (q.v.)  of  Revolu- 
tionaiy  fame.  After  study  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  was 
United  States  consul  at  Rome  in  183^5,  and 
from  1848  until  bis  resignation  in  1852  was  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. He  was  appointed  non-resident  professor 
of  history  at  Cornell  in  1872.  His  puolicatiotu 
include  several  historical  works,  such  as  'His- 
torical View  of  the  American  Revolution' 
(1865)  ;  'Life  of  Nathanael  Greene'  (1867-71), 
'The  German  Element  in  the  War  of  American 
Independence'  (1876),  and  a  'Short  History  of 
RhodTlsland'  (1877). 

ORBBNB,  Homer,  American  audior  and 
lawyer:  b,  Ariel,  Pa..  10  Jan.  1853.  He  was 
eraduated  from  Union  College  in  1876,  from  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1878,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1879,  and  has  since  been  in  practice  at 
Honesdale,  Pa.  In  Pennsylvania  politics  he  has 
been  active  as  a  Re^blican.    He  bas  contrib- 
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itied  much  verse  and  prodc  to  the  mofftiincs 
and  published'  'The  Bluid  Brother'  <I8S7): 
'Burnhjun  Breaker'  (1887) ;  'Coat  and  the 
Coal  Mines'  (1889) ;  <Tfae  Riverpark  Rebel- 
lion' (1892);  'A  Tale  oj  a  TQw-pMh>; 
'Pickett's  Gap'  <I902);  'A  Lincoln  Conscript' 
(1<»9) :  'Handicapped,  the  Stoty  of  a  White- 
haired  Boy'  (1915).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
mncb^uotcd  poem  'What  Uy  Lover  &aid,' 
and  other  popular  verse. 

GKRENB,  Nathuul,  American  soldier: 
b.  Patawomut,  Warwick  Conoty.  R.  L,  7  Aug. 
1742;    d.   Mulberry  Grove,  Ga.,    19  June   1786. 


a  grist  mill.  He  was  brought  up  as  a.  Quaker, 
and  trained  fn»n  childhood  to  work  on.  the 
farm  and  at  the  forge.  Resolute  perseverance 
in  tfae  midst  of  many  obstacles  gave  Urn  in  the 
course  of  time  a  more  than  ordinary  familiarity 
with  ancient  and  English' bisteiy,  geometry,  l^w 
and  moral  and  political  sdonce.  la  1770  tie  ms 
chosen  a  member  of  the  generai  assen^ly  for 
Coventry,  whither  be  hid  miwyed  to  take 
charge  of  another  forge;  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  pubhc 
affairs,  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in 
the  military  ejiercises  which  prepared  the  way 
for  resistance  to  the  encroachmenls  of  the 
mother  country,  and  this  open  rcnwictatipo  of 
the  orinciples  of  his  sect  was  promptly  (diowed 
W  tormal  excommunicatton.  In  1774  he  joioed 
the  Kentish  guards  as  a  private;  in  July  of  the 
same  year  was  married  to  Catharine  Littkfield 
of  Block  Island,  and  in  1775  was.  appoiated  by 
the  general  assembly  to  command  as  brigadier- 
Rcneral  the  Rhode .  Island  coqiin^ent  to  the 
army  before  Boston.  He  jcMned  his  command 
at  Roxbury  on  3  June  and  from  that  time  re- 
mained in  active  service  without  a  day's  fur- 
lough till  the  final  disbandment  of  the  army  IB 
1783.  At  Boston  his  brigade  was  distingni^ed 
by  its  discipline,  and  alter  the  evacuation  be 
was  entrusted  wiih  tbe  defense  of  LoBg  Is- 
land. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
of  Harlem  Heights,  later  commanded  a  portion 
of  Washington  s  army  near  Fort  Washington 
OD  the  Huoson,  and  \n  September  he  was  made 
major-general  and  appointed  to  die  command 
in  New  Jersey.  At  Trenton  he  led  the  division 
with  which  Washington  marched  in  person,  and, 
with  Knox,  was  for  following  up  the  advantages 
of  that  brilliant  surprise  by  advancing  direclly 
upon  the  other  detachments  of  the  enemy,  ne 
took  an  equal  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Washington  during  the 
winter  with  a  confidential  communication  to 
Congress.  At  the  Brandywine  he  commanded  a 
division,  and  by  a  rapid  march  and  successful 
stand  preserved  the  army  from  ntter  destruc- 
tion. At  Germantown  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  which  penetrated  into  the  village.  On  2 
March  1778,  he  accepted  the  ofiice  uii  Quarter- 
master-gcneral,  which  he  held  till  August  1780, 
fulfilling  its  arduous  iuid, complicated  duties  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  from  Washing- 
ton when  he  left  it  the  declaration  «that  the 
States  have  had  in  you,  in  my  opinion,  an  able, 
upriafat  and  diligent  servant.'  On  23  Jene  1780  he 
cnedted  with  two  brigades  and  a  small  body  of 
militia  the  advance  of  a  corps  of  5,000  of  the 
encm^  in  the  brilliant  battle  of,  Springfield.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  army  during  Washing- 
ton's vi»t  to  Hartford  in  September  1780,  when 


Arnold's  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and'  sat  as 
president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  upon  Major 
Aadre.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
»rtay,  which  be  found  on  his  arrival,  in  Decem- 
ber, in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization  and  want. 
He  soon  advanced  to  a  well-chosen  camp  on  the 
bMdcs  o{  the  Pedee,  and  began  a  series  of 
operations  which  in  less  than  a  year  stripped 
the  enemy  of  oearlv  all  their  hard-won  con- 
quests in  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and 
shut  them  up  within  ihe  narrow  limits  of 
Charleston  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Among  the  eyenta  of  this  active  year  were  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  won  by  (general  Morgan 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign;  a  brilliant  re- 
treat from  the  Catawba  to  the  Dan ;  the  battle  of 
Guilfonl  (^urt  House  in  which  he  lost  the  fiel<i 
but  gained  the-  end  for  which  he  fought ;  the 
pursuit  of  Comwatlis  to  the  Deep  River;  the 
oaring  advance  into  South  Carolina:  the  battle 
of  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  a  second  defeat  followed  by 
the  results  of  victory;  the  siege  oC  Fort  Ninety- 
six,  raised  by  the  advance  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
but  followed  by  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
tbe  post  aad  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward 
the  west;  the  drawn  battle  of  Eutaw  SpringSi 
and  the  advance  upon  Dorchester,  spoken  oi 
by  Washin^on  ai  another  *proo£  of  the 
peculiar  abilities"  of  General  Greene.  Congress 
presented  him  with  a  medal  for  services  in  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  made  him  valuable  grants 
of  properly.  He  removed  to  the  estate  ofMul- 
berry  Grove,  on  the  Savaimah  River,  Georgia, 
where  he  died  of  sunstroke.  Consult  G.  vJ. 
Greene,  'Life  of  Nathanael  Greene'  (1867-71)  ; 
F.  V.  Greene,  'General  Nathanael  Greene,' 
(in  'Great  Commanders,'  1893);  McCratfr, 
^History  of  South  (^oUna  in  the  Revolution' 
(1902). 

GREEHE,  Hatbaniel,  American  journalist: 
h  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  20  May  1797;  d.  Boston, 
Mass.,  29  Nov.  1877.  At  12  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  New  HamPskire  Patriot,  published 
at  Concord,  and  at  15  became  editor  of  the 
Concord  Gaetttt.  After  editing  papers  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H,,  and  Haverhm,  Mass.,  he  're- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  established  a  new 
Democratic  paper  known  as  the  Boston  State»- 
WOK,  and  published  semi-weekly,  its  first  appear- 


almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  uie  city  and 
State ;  bat  in  1829,  when  the  general  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party,  President  Jackson  appointed  Greene  post- 
master of  Boston.  He  held  the  office  for  12 
years  without  interruplionj  and,  although  re- 
moved in  1841,  was  reappointed  to  it  \iy  Presi- 
dent Tyler  in  1844,  and  held  it  until  1849,  In 
1836  he  translated  a  'History  of  Italy'  from  the 
Italian  of  Sfor^io^i,  which  was  followed  by  the 
translation  of  two  volumes  of  'Tales  from  the 
German'  (1837).  In  1843  he  published  'Tales 
and  Sketches  from  the  French,  German  and 
Italian.' 

GREBNK,  Robert,  English  writer :  b.  Nor- 
wich, 1558?;  d.  London,  3  Sept.  1592.  The 
greater  part  of  his  career  is  conjectured  from 
nis  more  or  less  autobiographical  novels  and 
pamphlets.  He  entered  Saint  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1575.  and  took  his  B.A.  in  IK^a 
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wluch  h«  was  notorious,  though  perhaps  his 
<jwn  record  of  himself  and  that  left  by  liis 
enemy  Gabriel  Harvey,  may  both  be  exagger- 
ated Upon  leaving  college  he  seems  to  have 
traveled  extensively  abroadi,  learning,  from  hit 
own  account,  far  more  evil  than  good.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  he  heard  a  sermon 
in  Saint  Andrew's  church,  Norwich,  which 
strongly  moved  him  to  repentatice,  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  usual  recklessness.  The  incident, 
however  true,  is  characteristic  of  him;  his  ex- 
cesses alternated  with  highly  emotional  con- 
fessions of  penitence,  which  were  probab1j|  quite 
sincere.  The  original  fineness  of  his  Spirit  was 
little  harmed  by  his  wild  courses;  his  writing 
throughout  is  remarkably  pure-minded.  In 
1580  'Mamilia,^  his  first  novel,  was  rmstered; 
it  was  poblished  three  years  later.  It  seems 
Aat  he  was  then  studying  medicine  at  Cam^ 
bridge,  where  he  look  his  M.A.  in  1583. 
Within  two  years  afterward  he  married  a 
woman  of  good  family.  After  their  one  child 
was  bom,  Greene  deserted  her  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  wild  life  in  London.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  patient, 
deserted  wife  recurs  through  his  writines,  ■» 
thou^  the  woman  he  had  wronged  was  always 
in  his  mind. 

Greene's  first  occupation  in  London  was  the 
writing  of  prose  romances,  vaiying  between 
the  type  of  Sidney's  'Arcadia*  and  Lyiy's 
'Euphues.*  His  success  in  this  kind  of  wnting 
was  immediate.  He  had  a  better  narrative 
faculty  than  either  Sidney  or  Lyly,  and  in 
addition  to  an  unusual  facility  in  composition 
he  ftad  something'  of  tlie  journalist's  skill  in 
finding  the  interest  of  the  moment.  Before  1590 
he  had  written  'Penelope's  Web,'  'Euphues, 
his  Censure  to  Philauius,'  'Alcida*  'Greene's 
Metamorphosis,'  'Perimedcs  the  Blftcksaiith,' 
'Orpharion,'  'Pandosto,'  'The  Spanish  Mas- 
querado,'  'Menaphon'  and  'Tullies  Love.'  He 
had  also  made  many  good  friends.  Nash  he 
had  known  before;  now  he  met  Lodf;e  and 
probably  Marlowe.  But  at  the  same  tune  he 
was  living  a  strangely  profligate  life,  among 
thieves  and  outcasts,  ms  special  comrade  being 
their  chief,  Ball,  who  ended  his  career  at  Ty- 
burn. Ball's  sister  was  Greene's  mistress,  tha 
mother  of  his  son  Fortunatus. 

In  1590  appeared  'The  Cobbler  of  Canter- 
bury,' a  collection  of  six  coarse  tales,  ascribed 
to  Greene.  Greene  repudiated  the  book  in  & 
pamphlet,  'Greene's  Apology,'  announcing  his 
intention  to  write  no  more  such  romances  as 
might  make  him  seem  the  likely  author  of  'The 
Cobbler.*  As  further  expressions  of  this  char- 
acteristic repentant  mood  appeared  in  the  same 
year  his  'Mourning  Garment'  and  'Never  Too 
Late,'  and  in  1591  'Farewell  to  Follie.'  Within 
the  next  year  he  wrote  his  five  pamphlets  on 
"cosenage*  or  'coney-catching* — descnptiona  of 
the  lives  and  methods  of  thieves  and  cutpurses; 
for  his  material  he  drew  on  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  the  pamphlets  present 
pictures  ot  astonishing  realism.  His  old  com- 
panions, whom  he  half  now  turned  on,  are  Said 
to  have  tried  to  kill  him. 

In  a  satire  on  the  social  evils  of  the  times, 
'A  Quip'  for  an  Upstart  Courtier'  (1592). 
Greene  took  occasion  to  insult  Gabriel  Harvey 
and  his  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Richard^ 


in  a  pamphlet  on  tfie  Martin  Harprdate  Con- 
troversy, nad  sp<^n  harshly  of  Greene  and  tns 
friends.  The  wrath  of  the  Harveys  wM  turned 
upon  Greene,  and  pursued  him  even  after  his 
deAth,  in  Gabriel  Harvey's  'Four  Letters  and 
Certain  Sonnets  especially  touching  Robert 
Greene' — a  cruel  account  of  Greene  and  of  his 
last  hours. 
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1591,  an  imitatian  of  Marlowe's  'Tamburlaiiie' ; 
the  second  was  probably  tiie  'Looking  GlaK  for 
London  and  England,'  in  which  some  of  the 
material  of  Ibe  'coaey-catdiing*  pamphlets  is 
reflected.  Before  1592  he  had  writtea  ttie  'Or- 
lando Furioco,*  'Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
i.y,'  and  'James  IV  of  Sootland,'  probably  in 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1592  Greene  felt  ill. 
and  widi  death  at  hand  his  better  nature  reas- 
■erted  itself.    On  his  deathbed  be  wrote  or  com- 

Sleted  Us  'Groatsworth  of  Wit  Bought  with  a 
fillion  of  Repentence*  and  'The  Repentence 
of  Robert  Greoie,'  iMdi  were  published  shortly 
after  fait  death:  His  affecting  letter  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  now  remembered;  tttepatheuc  squalor 
of  his  death  scene  in  the  shoeraacer's  house;  his 
ironical  request  to  be  crowned  with  bays — com- 
plete one  of  the  romances  of  literary  biography. 
Greene  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  English  novel,  drama  and  lyric.  His 
amorous  romances  are  in  the  Euphuistic  shrle 
and  their  subject  matter  is  Arcadian ;  but 
Greene's  vital  interest  in  life  at  first  hand  and 
his  hnmor  tend  to  humanice  the  artificial  man- 
ner and  to  bring  the  content  of  the  stories  out 
of  the  pastoral  ^amour  into  a  natural  world. 
The  pastoral  liabit  of  beauty  is  perilously  near 
shipwreck  in  the  passa^  in  'Henaphon'  whet 


frankness;  and  the  same  genius  for  reaKsm 
found  its  opportnnity  in  the  later  *coney-calch- 
ing*  pamphlets,  whicti,  though  formless,  prac- 
tically have  the  interest  of  uic  picaresque  tale. 
The  delicacy  of  his  feminine  characters,  how- 
ever, proves  Greene's  s]fmpathy  with  the  courtly 
world  of  beauty  that  his  realistic  power  helped 
to  supplant. 

Greene's  dramatic  wort  with  the  exception 
of  'Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay'  and  'James 
IV  of  Scotland,'  is  unimportant,  but  m  the 
first  of  these  better  known  plays  he  is  clearly 
a  forerunner  of  Shakespeare;  as  in  the  ro- 
mances he  represents  a  transition  from  the  ser- 
ious dram^  religious  or  heroic,  to  a  realistic 
mingling  of  moods  and  themes ;  and  his  country 
folk  belang  to  England,  not  to   Arcadia. 

His  real  fame  rests  on  the  lyrics  in  the 
romances.  These  songs,  like  those  in  the  'Ar- 
cadia,* all  hi^ly  wrought,  are  quite .  without 
Sidney's  pedantry^  they  are  at  times  stately,  as 
in  "Doron's  Descnption  of  Samela,'  or  pathetic. 
as  in  "Sepheslia's  Song  to  Her  Child,*  or  met- 
rically ingenious,  as  in  Menaphon'a  song,  •Some 
Say  Love' ;  but  they  all  have  a  certain  silvery 


Lodge's  lyrics  are  the  only  exatnples 

that  can  be  compared  with  his.    In  'Rosalind' 
the  famoos  "Love  in  My  Bosom  Like  a  Bee*  js 
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art,  though  finer,  it  Icii  dwoctlr  human  than 
GrMoe,  whose  lyrici,  Kke  the  accetnt  of  his 
career,  stir  one  with  a  sense  of  the  acttn)  num. 

BibllOEraphr. — The  best  con^Iele  edition  if 
that  by  Grourt,  <The  Hath  Librarr' ;  the  best 
eidition  of  the  pin's  and  poems  is  tlut  by  Cfaur- 
ton  Collins  (1905).  For  twgr^y  and  criti' 
dsm  consult  'Introductions'  to  abave  and  the 
work  by  T.  H.  DIckinsMi  (1909). 

JoHW  Ebseihe, 
Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Uruitrsity. 

GREKHE,  Samnel  Dana,  American'  naval 
commander:  b.  Cumberland,  Md,  11  Feb.  1840; 
d.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  11  Dec,  1884.  Gradu- 
ated At  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  he  volun- 
teered in  January  1862  to  serve  as  executive 
officer  of  uie  Monitor,  whose  capabilities  were 
then  untested,  and  during  the  engagement  of 
the  Monitor  with  the  Confederate  ram  Merri- 
mac  in_  Hampton  Roads,  he  commanded  the 
vessel  on  account  of  an  accident  to  Captain 
Worden,  his  superior.  After  the  war  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  10  years, 

GRBENS,  Svah  Pratt  McLean,  Amer- 
ican novelist :  b.  Simsbury,  Conn.,  3  July  1856^ 
She  was  educated  at  UounI  Holyolce,  Ma^s., 
and  for  several  years  taught  school  m  Plymouth, 
Mass.  In  1887  she  was  married  to  F.  L.  Greene. 
She  has  published  'Cape  Cod  FoUcs* ;  'Tow- 
head,  the  Story  of  a.  Girl'  (1884)  ;  'Lastchaiice 
Junction'  (1889);  'Leon  Pontifex'  (1897); 
'The  Moral  Imbecfles'  (1898) ;  'Vesty  of  the 
Basins*  (1900);  'Rood  Tide'  (1901);  'Wins- 
low  Plain'  (19tC):  'Deacon  Lysander'  (1904); 
'Power  Lot'  (IW)/),  and  numeroua  short  StOir- 
ies  in  Harper's  Magasine: 

GRJSBNS,  Willtam  Batcbdder,  AmecicM 
author:  b.  HaverhUI,  Mass.,  1797;  d.  1877.  Ue 
recaved  his  education  at  West  Poiot,  served 
in  the  Florida  War  and  then  prepared  bimsdf 
for  the  Unitarian  ministry  at  the  Harvard  EH- 
viaity  School  He  rose  to  the  tank  of  brigar 
diet  general  of  voluUeers  duriitK  the  Civil  War, 


(1870);  'Theory  of  Calculus'  (1870);  'Social- 
istic, Cotnrounistic,  Mutualfstic  and  Financial 
Fragments'    (1875). 

GREENFIELD,  Ind.,  city,  county-se&t  of 
Hancock  Counter,  on  the  PittsburRh,  Clndnnati, 
(Thieago  and  Saint  Louis  Railroacf  20  miles  east 
of  Indianapolis.  It  has  f(inndi4ea,  machine 
shops  and  manufactures  of  bricks,  jars,  bottles, 
glaaa,  IHi>er,  stoves,  etc.  It  has  a  fine  high 
school  builang  and  a  puUic  library.  GreeiH 
Geld  was  incorporated  m  1876.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  council  and  mayor  elecleid 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  waterworks  and 
electric-Ugbttng  plants  arc  owoed  by  the  city. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  James  Whateomb  Biler 
(q.v.).    Pop.  4.448. 

GREENFIELD,  Mass.,  town,  county-seat 
of  Franklin  County;  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad ;  about  34  miteS 
north  of  Springfield.  Greenfield  was  once  a 
part  of  DeerfieM,  hot  in  1738  it  petitioned  for 
a  separation  which  was  not  granted  until  1743, 
Greenfield  and  vidnity  has  many  famous  his- 
toric  associations.  The  massacre  of  Deerfield 
occurred  ta  the  winter  of  1704.  The  town  has 
pne  puUic  schools,  libraries  and  parks  and  it 
u  the  centre  of  trade  for  Franklin  County 
towns.   Assessed  valuation,  (14,000,000;  savings 


bank  deposits,  $10,000,000;  trust  company  and 
Batiomil  bank  with  $3,000,000  deposits.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  machinery,  cutlery, 
paper,  boxes,  wooden-ware,  brides,  toys,  chil- 
dren's carriages.    Pop.  13,000. 

GREENFIELD,  Ohio,  a  city  of  Highland 
County,  on  Paint  Creek,  75  miles  northeast  of 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  South- 
western  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton 
railroads.  The  principal  nuuiufacturei  are 
sweat  collar  pads  for  horses,  show  cases,  cans 
of  various  kinds  and  wooden-ware  novelties. 
It  received  its  charter  in  1850,  about  SO  years 
after  its  foundation.  It  has  a  high  school 
building  and  is  governed  by  nuyor  and  city 
coundl.    Pop.  4,500. 

GREENFINCH,  or  QREBNLINNBT, 
one  of  the  most  common  and  beautiful  of 
European  finches  iLigtirimu  ehloris).  The 
general  cc^r  of  the  male  is  olive-green;  prt> 
aiaries  grayish-black,  with  bright  ycUow  edges; 
under  parts  yelk>wi  female  brownish.  Ai- 
thoHgh  its  song  b  uointeresting  it  is  a  favorite 
tage-bird  in  Germany.  In  Texas  a  greenish 
towhee   bunting  is  locally  called  *Kreen-finch,* 

GRKBNHALOB,  Frederick  Thotnu, 
American  statesman ;  b.  Qitheroi,  England, 
1842;  d.  Boston,  1896.  When  he  was  quite 
young  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  after  studying  for  a  few  years  at 
Harvard  University  he  joined  the  Commissaiy 
Department  of  the  Federal  Army  at  Newbem. 
N.  C.  On  his  return  north  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  In  1879  he 
became  mayor  of  Lowell  and  served  for  two 
terms.  He  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  in  1884  and  became  a  United 
States  Congressman  m  188a  His  last  office 
was  that  of  ^vernor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
he  held  from  1894-95.  Consult  Nesmitti,  'The 
Life  and  Works  of  Frederick  Greenhalge* 
(Boston  1897). 

GRBEHKILL,  S»  George,  English  math- 
cmatidan  and  pl^'sicist :  b,  1847.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Artillery  College, 
Woolwich:  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  com- 
mittee and  associate  member  of  the  ordnance 
committee.  He  has  published  'Differential 
and  Integra]  Calculus  with  Applications' 
(1885) ;  'AiwUcations  of  the  Elliptic  Function' 
?18925:  'ffiidroslatics'  (1894);  'Notes  on 
Dynamics'  (1508);  'Report  19,  Theory  of  a 
Stream  Line  with  Application  to  an  Aeroplane* 
(1910)  ;  'Dynamics  of  Mechanical  Flight* 
(1912);  'Report  146,  Gyroscopic  Theory' 
(1914), 

GREENHOUSE.  In  America  die  term 
greenhouse  is  loosely  applied  to  all  glass  struc- 
tares,  except  cold  frames  and  hot  beds,  in 
which  plants  are  grown.  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  ahnost  limited  to  those  buildings  in  which 
Uving  plants  that  do  not  demand  high  temper- 
ature are  stored  or  grown.  Etymolooically  and 
as  (W^inally  used  the  word  included  ^  struc- 
tures, even  storage  •pits,"  in  which  plants  were 
placed  to  be  kept  alive  or  protected  during 
winter  withont  the  intention  diat  they  should 
grow. 

The  modem  greenhouse  is  the  product  of  a 
lotw  evolution  from  two  sources.  It  appears 
to  have  started  on  the  one  hand  as  a  window 
garden  in  the  hiunan  residence,  the  firM  step 
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toward  the  Kreenboiue'  aa  now  known  bdiiit 
SD  enlargemcDt  of  the  ^ass  area.  Next  catna 
the  extension  of  the  window  into  an  oriel  or  a 
■bay.*  When  the  glass  roof  was  added  the 
^eenhouse  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun 
Its  pedigree.  The  other  line  of  descent  traces 
its  course  back  to  the  European  practice  of 
growing  fruit  trees  and  vines  against  brick  or 
slone  walls,  partly  as  a  protection  against  incle- 
ment weather  and  partly  because  Such  walls 
absorb  sun  heat  and  thus  help  to  hasten  or 
insure  the  maturity  or  higher  quality  of  the 
fruit.  As  far  back  as  the  16th  century  this 
was  a  popular  practice  upon  the  estates  of  the 
wealthy.  In  1699  Nicholas  Pacio  Duilhier,  a 
mathematician,  wrote  a  book  entitled  'Fruit 
Walls  Improved'  in  which  he  contended  that 
by  tihiiig  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  sun 
the  heat  would  be  increased.  In  1724,  however, 
Stephen  Switaer  proved  and  wrote  that  such 
walls  gave  no  better  results  than  oi^nary 
perpendicular  ones.  Over  some  of  the  waits 
at  Belvoir  Castle  glass  sash  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  walls  and  over  the  vines  as  extra 
protection.  Heating  flues  were  built  behind 
the  walls  to  supply  additional  warmth.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  led  Swit»r  to  build 
walls  with  glass  fronts  three  and  one-half  feet 
away  as  described  and  pictured  in  'The  Prac- 
tical Fruit  Gardener'  (1731).  Switzer's  Claim 
that  the  introduction  of  these  structures  led  to 
improvement  of  glassing  and  forcing  grapes 
is  more  than  supported  by  Johnson,  who  writes 
('History  of  Gardening')  that  the  use  of  such 
waUs  led  to  the  first  erection  of  a  r^:ulaT 
forcing  structure  of  which  we  have  an  ac* 
count.*  From  the  covered  wall  the  first  stes 
toward  a  "greenhouse'  was  the  *lean-to*  and 
from  that  Gy  many  gradations  to  the  modem 

In  America  impravemeots  In  greenhouse 
construction  began  to  appear  about  1800.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  of  better  caring 
for  the  plants  imported  from  foreign  countries 
by  John  Bartram  and  his  followers,  to  the 
improvements  in  heating  appliances  and  to  the 
general  betterment  of  architecture.  However, 
in  the  light  of  the  present  these  improvements 
are  crude,  cumbersome  and  even  ludicrous;  for 
instance, '  die  device  described  and  illustrated 
tyl-oudon  ('Treatise  on  Several  Improvements 
Recently  Made  in  Hot  Houses,'  1805),  whereby 
fresh  air  was  to  be  forced  into  the  greenhouse 
by  means  of  a  bellows! 

The  principal  types  of  ^enhouses  may  be 
described  according  to  their  function  as  fol- 
lows: The  conservatory,  in  which  plants  that 
have  been  grown  elsewhere  (generally  in  bthef 
ereenhoitses)  are  brought  for  display  when  ttiey 
have  reached  perfection;  the  fordng  house  in 
which  plants,  especially  certain  vegetables  are 
grown  out  of  their  normal  season;  the  warm- 
house,  or  as  known  in  England  the  'stove- 
housc,"  in  which  tropical  ana  other  beat-loving 
plants  are  grown;  and  the  propagating-house, 
m  which  plants  are  grown  from  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  grafts,  etc.  The  term  'stovehouse*  is 
derived  from  the  original  practise  of  heating 
Such  a  structure  by  means  of  a  brick  stove. 
Hence  it  applies  to  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  In  America  the  term  w*fmhouse 
is  in  general  use  though  among  foreign- 
trained  gardeners  the  term  "stove^  used  alone 
is  frequently  heard. 


Greenhouses  may  alu  be  daatified  aocortl- 
ing  to  their  forms  of  which  the  following  arc 
the  most  popular:  The  kan-to,  which  consists 
of  one  low  and  one  high  wall  with  one  slope 
of  glass  connecting  theiB ;  the  even-span,  wludi 
consists  of  walls  of  even  height  and  two  roofs 
of  equal  lencth  and  slope;  uneven  span,  in 
which  the  wUls  may  be  o£  unequal  height  bttt 
one  of  the  roofi  of  both  different  lei^h  and 
diSerenC  pitch  from  the  other;  the  curvilinear, 
in  which  the  walls  are  of  equal  hei^t,  the  roofs 
of  even  pitch  but  curved  mote  or  less.  The 
first  three  are  all  used  in  commercial  structures, 
the  last,  because  expensive  to  erect  and  maiit- 
tain,   only  for  the  pleasure  ol   the  owners. 

As  now  constructed  commercial  greenhouses 
are  built  upon  severely  plain  and  simple  lines. 
Dimensions  vary  considerably,  but  common 
ranges  vary  from  10  to  80  or  more  feet  wide, 
50  to  500  feet  long  and  five  to  seven  feet  hi^ 
at  the  walls  inside.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
slope  of  the  glass  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  inclination  of  the  sun  at  various  times   of 

Until  the  closing  (juarter  of  the  last  cen- 
tury wood  vras  extensively  used  for  the  frame- 
work, walls  and  many  other  parts  of  green- 
houses. Objections  to  it  are  that  in  roof  parts 
it  is  so  bulky  that  it  casts  too  heavy  shade  In 
walls  and  trenches,  it  quickly  decays  because 
of  the  excessive  moisture  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son it  demands  frei^ent  repair  and  renewal. 
Objections  to  metal  m.  roofs  are  its  excessive 
contraction  and  expansion  with  changes  of 
temperature  and  the  consequent  breakage  of 
glass._  Most  modenj  greenhouses  therefore 
combine  concrete,  brick  or  stone  walls  with 
metal  posts,  beams  and  purlins  with  wooden 
rafters  upon  which  the  glass  rests.  The  most 
favored  because  most  durable  woods  are  Sonth- 
em  States  cypress  and  Cjrfifomia  redwood.  To 
increase  durability,  to  lessen  damage  to  glass 
and  leakaw  Into  the  interior,  houses  are  gen- 
erally built  nowadays  singly,  that  is,  with  an 
all^  between  rather  than  attached  from  end 
to  end,  Hiis  tJan  also  favors  drainage  and  con- 
venience in  filling  the  houses  with  soil  or  in 
cmMytng  tfaom.  Thus  the  increased  cost  of 
walls  is  offset  by  the  reduced  cost  of  mainte- 
tiance.  Where  greer^iotises  ate  baitt  'ridge- 
M|d-f  urrow"  style  the  gutters  are  generally  made 
of  metal  and  warmed  from  below  by  hot  water 
or  steam  pipes  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice  qiscldy 
and  thus  redi)c«  or  prevent  le^cage  and  damage. 

Great  care  is'  exorcised  by  greenhouse 
builders  in  selecting  g^asa  for  the  roof.  Three 
qualities  are  sought   for;  least  obstruction  to 


that  tend  to  form  lenses  and  tfans  burn  the 
foliage  of  plants  grown  beneath.  Gear  white 
single  thick  glass,  while  it  allows  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  lip;ht  to  pass  through  is  too  frail  to  be 
safe.  It  IS  also  dulled  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Gimnton  green  glass  (so  called  because  great 
in  cross  section)  allows  only  52  to  55  per  cent 
light  passage,  but  it  does  not  readily  tarnish, 
ttouhle  thidc  green  ^ss  permits  50  to  52  per 
cent  of  light  to  pass.  Because  double  thick 
glass  is  stronger  and  becanse  its  chemical  form- 
ation is  such  that  it  is  little  affected  by  the 
atmosphere  it  is  considered  best  for  g;reen- 
house  roofs. 

The  visible  defects  uidi  as  'stones,  bobbles 
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and  blisters*  are  (mpulaTlr  betieved  to  produce 
burning;  but  this  is  erroneOTiB,  J.  C.  Blair  in 
1895,  after  careful  experiment,  proved  this  a 
fallacy.  (Bulletin  95,  Cornell  University  Ag- 
licultxiral  Experiment  Station).  Bubbles  and 
blisters  are  generally  thinner  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  circumference,  hence  they  form  concav^ 
not  convex,  lenses  and  thus  tbey  actually  spread 
die  light  rays  instead  of  focusing  them.  Whik 
•knots*  and 'sand  stones*  may  be  convex  lenses 
their  fod  are  almost  invariably  very  dose  to 
the  glass  —  a  few  inches  —  hence  they  are  pow' 
eriess  to  damage  plants  several  feet  below.  The 
real  cause  of  burning  damage  is  the  prismatic 
or  lens-like  effect  due  to  variation  in  thickness 
in  the  pane  as  a  whole  or  in  large  part  thus 
focusing  the  light  rays  at  5  to  30  or  more 
feet  below  the  glass.  Such  defects  may  be 
found  in  all  grades  of  glass,  dgmesric  or  for- 
eign alike,  "niey  can  rarely  be  detected  by  the 
eye  but  may  be  easily  discovered  by  testing  in 
sunlight  or  by  a  micrometer  caliper. 

Ample  ventilation  is  essential  to  success  in 
growing  greenhouse  crops.  Usually  about  oue- 
tenlh  of  the  roof  is  arranged  to  be  opened  at 
the  top.  It  is  generally  desirable  also  to  have 
ventilation  at  the  sides,  more  especially  for 
summer  use  when  fresh  air  is  especially  needed 
not  only  for  the  health  of  the  plants  bat  for  the 
comfort  of  the  workmen.  It  is  highly  desirable 
in  large  houses  to  provide  ventilators  on  each 
aide  of  the  ridge,  each  set  opening  by  independ- 
ent apparatus.  This  will  allow  of  ventilating 
on  the  tea  side  during  stormy  or  windy  weather. 
It  is  also  well  to  have  separate  lifting  apparattu 
for  each  75  or  100  linear  feet  of  ventihtors, 
not  only  to  make  for  ease  of  mattipulation  but 
U)  allow  of  ventilating  one  part  independently 
of  the  others.  Preference  is  given  to  the  plan 
of  hingeiug  the  ventilators  to  the  ridge  pole 
so  as  to  open  from  their  lower  sides,  tather 
than  to  the  plan  of  hiiweing  them  below  so 
as  to  open  at  the  peak.  By  the  fanner  method 
the  air  enters  with  less  draft  and  r^n  and  snow 
are  kept  out  better  than  by  the  Ikller  pl«n. 

Five  systems  of  heating  greenhouses  have 
been  in  use.  The  oldest  aad  simplest  u  the 
flue.  Except  in  the  propagation  of  sweet  potato 
plants  and  in  very  snuU  places  whece  fuel  and 
IiUmr  are  gheap  it  has  given  place  to  one  of  the 
other  four.  Hot  water  under  low  pressure  or 
in  the  open  tank  system  is  still  used  in  small 
establishments  such  as  private  conservatories; 
water  under  high  pressure  or  in  practically 
dosed  circuits,  as  in  larger  but  not  the  largest 
commercial  places;  low  pressure  steam  or  the 
M  called  vacuum  or  vapor  system,  more  or  Icsa 
adaptable  to  any  sized  establishment ;  and  hi^ 
pressure  steam,  most  popular  in  the  very  large 
greenhouse  ventures.  Low  pressure  hot  water 
employs  large  cast  iron  pipes  ''leaded*  at  die 
joints.  It  is  too  cumbersome  and  too  limited 
in  its  adaptability  for  commercial  practices. 
In  the  other  three  systems  smaller  siied  wrou^t 
iron  pipes  are  screwed  together  and  earned 
wherever  desired  beneath  or  above  the  bendtes. 
All  three  of  these  systems  when  property  in- 
stalled give  good  results.  Which  one  shall 
be  chosen  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
establishment  and  personal  requirement.  The 
open  tank  hot  water  system  is  more  elastic 
than  the  others  in  its  adaptability  to  general 
lay-outs  and  in  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be   managed.     Once  started,   its  c^vratton  u 


practicaljy  antonatic  for  periodB  of  6  't»  16 
hours  without  attention.  Htgh  pressiire  water 
and  the  steam  systems  demand  much  moreeotf- 
stant  attention  becavse  the  temperatures  rise 
and  fall  far  more  qmckly. 

While  the  principtes  of  greeidiouse  con* 
stniction  have  been  made  the  study  of  skilled 
engineers  and  architects  who  confine  their  ef* 
forts  to  this  class  of  work  greeobmise  manage* 
ment  has  from  the  beginning  until  the  present 
been  almost  wholly  by  rule  of  tbomb.  Thus 
progress  has  been  slower  than  had  fundamental 
principles  been  mideritoad  and  applied.  The** 
prindptes  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups :  those  that  apply  to  the.  plants  themt 
selves  and  those  that  apply  to  the  managetnem 
d£  the  greenhouse. 

Among  those  principles  of  the  former  grotm 
the  following  are  perlaps  the  more  important: 
<t)  Every  species  of  plant  has  its  own  seasea 
of  flowenn^.  Most  failures  to  secwe  flowei* 
are  due  to  ignorance  or  disregard  of  this  prini 
dple.  By  knowing  the  natural  season  of  bfooin 
and  by_  supplying  conditioni  as  nearly  natural 
as  possible  to  theplant,  success  is  almost  sure 
to  follow.  The  number  of  plants  that  can  He 
made  to  blossom  at  abnormal  times  aie  few 
as  cornered  with  the  whirfe  ntimber  of  spedes 
grown  in  greenhouses.  (2)  Moat  plants  need 
a  period  of  rest  This  natural  demand  a  due 
to  the  natural  npbringiug  of  e«h,  due  usually 
to  the  approach  of.  weather  too  cold,  too  hot 
or  too  dry  for  the  plant  to  contiirae  action. 
Pknts  that  do  not  need  such  rest  are  tbc  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  (3)  Most  of  the  ^ant'i 
gri)wth  ^ould  have  been  made  before  noom 
should  be  expected.  In  other  words  the  vege>- 
table  cycle  must  be  complete  or  at  least  far 
advanced  before  the  reproductive  one  should 
be  looked  for.  (4)  A  check  in  vegetative 
growth,  withoni  impairment  of  health,  induces 
blooming  and  fruilfidtiesfi  ToflhutlUfc:  t^ 
irequent  shifting  of  plants  from  aaaller,  tt 
larger  flower  pots  the  blooming  time  may  be 
delayed;  but  t^  stopping  the  shiftihc  when^tbe 
plants  have  attained  the  desired  >isc  flower* 
will  soon  appear.  Once  staned  into  bloom 
plant  food  may  be  given  as  fredy  as  the  plaA 
may  need  it.  (5)  The  plant's  habitat  is  « 
reliable  index  of  the  treatment  needed.  The 
more  nearly  the  grower  can  imitate  tbc  natuiiil 
home  of  the  plant  the  more  likely  b  be  Kt 
succeed.  (6)  The  best  method  of  propagaboi) 
must  be  learned  for  each  spedes;  usually,  how- 
ever, quicker  results  and  sturdier  plants  wiU 
devdop  from  cutting  than  from  seeds. 

Among  those  princjiJee  that  reUte  to  the 
greenhouse  the  followinf;  take  lead:  (1)  Am 
nearly  as  ^ssible  conditions  in  the  greenhonM 
should  imitate  a  natur^  da|y  —  light  full  astd 
continuous,  temperature  waxing  .toward  and 
waning  {rom.  midday  with  a  miinmum  tiAt 
registration  of  10  10  15  degrees  below  die  sl^de 
maximum  during  the  day.  (2)  Each  pluu 
must  receive  individual  attention.  Space  is  tab 
costly  to  slight  anything.  (3)  Prevent  damage 
by  foes — insects,  fungi,  bacteria,  worms,  etc. 
Preventive  sanitation  favors  success.  (4)  High 
temperature  and  ample  water  make  for  raoid, 
sappy  growth.    Hence  greater  cam  i>  needed  to 

Srevent  injury  to  the  plants.  Disease. is  moR 
kiely  to  attack  such  plants  than  those  grown 
under  lower  temperature  and  with  Icbs  watK 
(5)   In  doudy  weather  plants  natnrallr . grw 
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Mowly-''  Thtition  in  the  creoibouae  retlacp 
farat-and  ivatcr  aoKl  give  mare  ventilation.  (6) 
-Water  onlr  when  the  plants  need  watering,  but 
water  cnpioiuly  then.  An  occasional  drench  is  i»T 
better  tnan  a  frequent'  dribble  because  it  -dreti 
the.wlKile  lof  the  soil  and  the  plants  get  some 
taood-of  it  This  they  do  not  get  when  only 
utc  sitfface  is  nKusiened.  <7)  Water  in'  the 
grpeafaorUK  aathe  temperature  rises,  never  as  it 
nils.  Watering  tends  to  cool  the  plants  and 
the  Btmospfaere,  heace  may  worlc  damage  when 
As  temperature  is  declining.  (8)  Water  earij 
enough  in  the  day  so  the  foliage  will  be  in 
brio  re.  evening.  (9)  Water  littk  if  any  in  duM 
■nd  tnuny  weather.  (tO)  Use  soil  well  si^ 
pli*d  with  sand  and  vegetable  matter.  These 
materials  tend  to  counteract  the  puddling  eRect 
of  watering  smis  in  which  there  is  d^,  <11} 
Ventilate  both  to  lower  temperature  and  reduce 
■aeiature  in  the  greenhouse.  This  is  mnne  iita- 
pofloitt  thui  the  admission  of  "fresh*  air, 
tmongb  Of  whkfa  enters  through  cracka  ma 
dooi^  (12)  When  admitting  air  avoid  drafu 
Mpeddly  oi  cold  air.  Hence  have  -rentilatora 
»  far  fxom  the  plants  as  possiUe  afid  allow 
the  air  to  enter  tbrou^  numerous  smtti  open- 
inxs  rather  t^ian  fewer  lai^  ones.  (13)  Pro* 
vide  shade  in  smnnier  to  reduce  both  heat  and 
li^tt.  This  will  lend  to  pretent  spindly  de> 
mopmCnt  of  the  ptaitts. 

Btbltograilhy.— Dean,  'System  of  Green- 
bolise  Heating>  (1901);  Hatfield,  'GreenhAnsa 
ior  Anwtenr  Growers'  (1898) ;  Herendcen, 
STompetition  in  Greenhouse  Heating*^  (13  es- 
says, 1893),  and  'Greenhome  MoDBgcmBnt' 
4'189S)  ;  Rexford.  'The  Amateur's  Greenhouse' 
<J900)j  Taft,  'Crfeenhoaae  Construction' 
iAmy.  Wright,  'Greenhoujea,  their  Con- 
Mnufon  and  Equipment'  <1917). 
■-V  M.  G.  Kaibs, 

'  Horlicmlhirat  ConsultoHt. 

'  •■  ORBENHOU8B  INSKCTS.  Plants  ml- 
'  th^ted  «ader  glass  are  as  subject  to  insect  depr 
l^dztions  as  aie  those  growing  in  the  garden 
Md  oithavd  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exer- 
dttfd.  In  addttton  to  many  spedes  of  foreign 
origin,  Sttch  as  numerous  kinds  of  scale-insects 
4q.v;)  And  aphides  which  are  constantly  being 
knporlcd  witn  exotic  plants,  we  have  native  in- 
Mcts  fihuAy  established  as  indoor  pests.  One  of 
Ur)  comirianest  and  mast  destructive  is  the 
btadr  settle  (Lecatihtm  oUir'),  which  is  also  a 
pMt  of  importance  in  groves  of  chrus  fruits 
and  olives.  The  related  hemispheric^  scale 
i^LecotHHm  ktmispkt^cttm)  is  still  more  dis- 
tinctively a  greenhouse  pest;  and  several  in- 
}uriotis  (Orchard  sc^es  and  mealy  bugs  (qv.) 
tie  likely  at  any  time  to  become  so,  but  an 
pmy  be  controlMd  by  fumigation  with  hydro^ 
cyttnic-Etcitf  gas.  The  *white  fly*  (q. v.),  which 
hame,  as  tised  by  florists,  covers  a  number  of 
l]MCK»  of  Ale^odes,  is  to  be  slmilariy  treated. 
.'  Hany  plants  grown  artificially  are  attaclnd 
abo  by  omnivorous  greenhouse  pests,  such  as 
tke  red  spider  {TetrOnyckus  Itlariiu)  and  the 
gieenbouic  leaf-tyer,  and  by  general  field  and 
garden  pens  such  as  cotworms,  wire  worms 
and' while  grabs.  The  greenhouse  leaf-tyer 
(PMyclatiia  'imbigalis)  is  less  affected  by  fnmi' 
gallon  dmn  most  hisects,  and,  with  other  cater- 

C 'liars,  can  be  successfully  controlled  onty  by 
ind-pickiiw.  cleppitig  off  and  destroying  the 
affected  leaves,  and  by  spraying  vUh  arsenical 


and  there 

such  as  Fuller's  rose  beetle  (Aro ,„... 

which  also  attacks  azaleas,  begonias,  lilies,  prim- 
rose, geranium,  canna  and  others.  It  appeart 
to  be  nearly  immune  to  insecticides  in  the  adult 
condition;  one  must,  therefore,  employ  hand 
methods,  coUcctinc  and  destroying  the  beetles, 
preferably  in  November  and  December,  when 
they  congregate  on  various  plants.  Injured 
plants  should  be  pulled  out,  and  the  larvK  about 
them  destroyed  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  Numerous  leaf-rollers,  bed- 
worms  and  leaf-tvers  (qq.v.)  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  rose,  oy  eating  into  the  tftids  just 
before  blossoming.  Roses  are  serionsly  in- 
jured at  times  by  gall-flies  and  by  the  rose-scale 
(Aitlatasfiit  roia),  and  other  scale  insects. 
Violets  cultivated  under  glass  are  mudi  in- 
jured by  insect  pests,  princip^ly  by  the  black 
or  brown  aphis  {Rkopaloiipkon  viola),  violet 
gail~fly  (Dipiosis  violicola),  violet  saw-fly 
(Emphytiu  canadtHfit),  ^d  the  red  spider, 
and  g^reeohouse  leaf-tyer.  The  black  aphis  is 
iljlt  restricted  and  dependent  on  commerce  for 
carriage  from  one  greenhouse  to  another,  but 
has  caused  l«sse3  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
single  firms.  It  may  be  controlled  _tv  fumiga- 
tion with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  which  also  de- 
stroys the  saw-liy  and  the  gall-fly  (properly  a 
gall-gnat,  q.v.)  which  atta(£s  the  leaves  vdiile 
thoy  are  young,  the  larva  or  maggot  develoiung 
in  folds,  incorrectly  termed  'galls.*.  Tolncco 
preparations  and  bw»ch  insect-powder  arc  also 
useful  against  these  minute  pests, 

GREENLAND.  The  most  nortiierty  of  die 
Arttic  colonies  of  Denmark,  a  country  unique 
in  sevet«l  respects.  It  is  the  largest  known 
island,  after  the  island  continent  of  Australia, 
ihe  most  noriheriy  land  of  the  earth,  the  only 
ice-capped  region  occupied  by  man,  and  has  the 
northernmost  settlements  of  the  world. 

Ana  and  PhTakigraphv. — Its  area  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  probably  approximates 
750,000  square  miles,  estimates  varying  from 
5121000  to  825,00a  It  extends  over  1,600  miles 
north  and  south,  from  Cape  Firewell  in  latitude 
59'  45'  N.  to  Cape  .Jesup,  about  83°  35'  N. 
latitude,  and  about  900  miles  in  width  from  east 
to  west  near  the  78th  parallel.  The.countrr  is 
a  hirfi  plateau,  generally  ranging  from  2,000  to  . 
6,000  feet  in  elevation,  while  the  dividing  cen- 
tral crest  varies  from  5.000  to  9,000  feet.  It  is 
covered,  except  at  the  very  edge  of  the  snr- 
totmding  seas,  by  an  unbroken  ice-cap  of  glacier, 
known  usually  as  the  inland-ice,  which  averages 
a  thickness  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  Here 
and  there  above  the  surface  of  the  ice-^p 
emerge  ice-fKe  peaks,  among  which  the  highest 
recorded  are  Tiningertok,  near  Cape  Farewell, 
7,340  feet;  Fetermann,  near  Frani  Josef  fori 
about  8,500  fed ;  and  Porel,  near  the  centre  of 
South  Greenland,  9,050  feet  The  continuity  of 
the  inland-ice  has  been  determined  by  the  jour- 
neys and  crossings  of  Nordensldotd,  1870  and 
1883;  Jensen,  1879;  Peary,  1886  and  1892;  Nan- 
sen,  1888;  Garde,  1892;  Myllus-Erichsen,  \902; 
Ouervain  1913;  and  Koch.  1913.  Vast  ice- 
streams  How  cbotinuously  from  the  inland-ice 
Into  the  adjacent  seas,  largely  through  the 
fiords;  of  which  Greenland  presents  the  most 
extensive  and  most  remarkable  system  in  die 
world.  These  fiords  number  hnndreds  m  at^ 
have  very  deep  water  and  penetrate  ^  countty 
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most  imporlant  fiords  on  the  southeast  coast  are 
Franz  Josef  and  Kini;  Oscar;  on  the  north- 
east Danmark;  on  tfie  southwest,  Godthaab, 
Uminak,  Jacobshaven,  Torsukatak  and  Ingle- 
fietd ;  aui  on  the  northwest  facing:  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Peterman,  Sherard,  Osbom  and  De  Long 
At  intemiedLate  points  between  the  fiords  the 
inland-ice  flows  directly  into  the  sea  at  hun- 
dreds of  places.  On  the  east  coast  Garde  dis- 
covered more  than  200  such  streams,  where  the 
precipitous  sea-face  of  the  Kiackr  was  more 
than  a  ntile  wide.  In  Kane  Sea,  on  the  north- 
west, Humboldt  glacier  preseots  some  60  miles 
of  sea-front.  The  only  ice- free  regions  are 
coast  lowlands  and  the  outlying  islands.  Such 
spaces  rarely  exceed  50  miles  in  width  between 
sea  and  ice,  and  usually  are  barren  wastes. 

Climate. — The  temperatures  are  arctic, 
frosts  occurring  occasionally  over  the  whole 
country  in  midsummer.  Summer  temperatures 
vary  little  from  Cape  Farewell  to  tbe  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  the  absence  of  the  stm  — lasting 
four  months  in  the  extreme  north  —  causes 
larger  differences  in  winter.  The  three  warmest 
and  coldest  months  show  average  temperatures 
as  follows ;  Ivigtut,  61*  N.,  summer,  48,  win- 
ter, 21  degrees;  Godthaad,  64°  N.,  39  and  12 
degrees- Ltoemivik,  73°  N.,  38  and— 4  degrees; 
Thank  God  Harbor,  82°  N.  (deduced  from  Fort 
Conger)   summer,  J5,  winter,  — 37  degrees. 

IccberEK^ — The  great  fiords  have  very  deep 
water,  long  shore-lines,  and  precipitous  sides, 
often  sheer  and  at  times  as  high  as  4,000  feet. 
Such  conditions  fadliute  the  detachment,  or 
caiving,  of  great  ber^  from  the  parent  mass. 
Many  thousands  of  icebergs  ere  thus  formed 
each  year,  the  larger  number  on  the  east  coast, 
where,  however,  the  set  of  the  Spitzber Ken  cur- 
rent keees  most  of  tfaem  ttationary.  Others  are 
carried  oy  prevailing  currents  around  Cape 
Farewell,  and  thence  north  into  Melville  Bay. 
From  these  waters  the  icebergs  are  finally  sent 
south  by  the  current  along  the  west  water,  and 
thus  fuFTiish  the  sreat  ice  fields  of  the  At>aiilic, 
off  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  The  most 
astonishing  of  the  ice-berg  producers  are  the 
TOTsukataK  and  Jacobshaven  fiords  of  south- 
western Greenland.  The  latter  fiord  was  es- 
timated by  Rink  (author  of  'Danish  Greenland*) 
to  have  an  average  daily  outflow  of  between 
8,000,000  and  15,000,000  cubic  meters  of  ice. 
Icebergs  as  long  as  10  miles  or  more  have  been 
reported  from  Melville  Bay,  with  heights  of 
other  bergs  ranging  from  50  to  250  feet  above 
the  water.  Unlike  the  adjacent  island,  Iceland, 
Greenland  has  no  volcanoes.  Geysers  are  also 
absent,  the  hotted  springs  beirig  those  on 
Auortok  Island,  in  extreme  south  Greenland, 
fiO°  29*  N.  latitude,  wbert  the  highest  teropera- 
ture  of  the  water  is  lOS  degrees. 

Faim«  and  Flora. —  The  animal  and  plant 
life  of  Greenland  pertain  rather  to  American 
than  to  European  forms.  The  reindeer,  white 
hare,  Arctic  fox,  ermine  and  polar  bear  are 
generally  distributed,  while  the  wolf  and  musk- 
ox  are  seen  occasionally  in  northern  Greenland. 
Hagerup,  a  Danish  ornithologist,  records  139 
species  of  birds  in  Greenland,  of  which  only 
61  species  are  denizens  of  the  country.  Gunnar 
Anderson  places  the  Greenlandish  floral  species 
at  286.  only  60  per  c«nt  of  ibe  recorded  species 
of  Iceland. 


Apicoltiire  uid  Indmtriea. —  Short  sum- 
mers and  severe  climate  forbid  agriculture,  ex- 
(Tpt  in  gardens  of  Danish  officials,  where  are 
raised  with  difficulty  carrots,  lettuce  and  tur- 
nips. The  only  industries  are  the  domestic  cur- 
ing of  sldns  and  rendering  of  oil  from  the  sea- 
game  killed  by  the  natives. 

Oovemment. —  Danish  authority  was  for- 
merly limited  to  the  southern  portions  of  Green- 
land. In  1917,  however,  the  United  States 
ceded,  in  part  payment  for  die  Danish  West 
Indies,  its  ririit  to  any  and  all  oarts  of  (keen- 
land  acquired  through  discovery  or  temporaiy 
occupation.  Under  ttiis  treaty  Denmark  now 
dominates  all  Greenland.  Its  royal  officers  con- 
trol the  administration,  religion  and  education 
of  the  native  i>opulation.  Greenland  is  divided 
for  administration  into  the  North  and  the  South 
Inspectorates,  each  beinir  governed  by  a  Royal 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  King  of  Denraarlc ' 
Besides  ezercisiiig  magisterial  powers  the  In- 
spectors siipervise  the  afrents  of  the  Royal 
Greenland  Trade  Commission,  the  Danish  and 
riie  Moravian  missions,  and  subserve  the  in-  . 
terests  of  the  Eskimo.  The  outcome  of  this 
efficient  administration  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful.  The  Danish  Eskimo  form  one  of 
the  few  subject  races  that  have  passed  under 
the  domination  of  civilized  nations  without  suf- 
fering decadence  and  gradual  extinction.  In 
late  years  the  field  of  administration  has  been 
considerably  extended  throuf^  the  inclusion 
under  Damsh  control  of  the  widely  separated 
Eskimo  of  the  Angm^rsalik  district,  in  65°  37'- 
North  latitude,  on  the  east  coast,  and  of  the 
Etah  natives  between  the  parallels  of  76  and 
78  degrees  on  the  west  coast.  The  future  wel- 
fare  of  these  isolated  communities  is  thus ' 
assured. 

Home  government  exists  among  the  E^mo 
in  the  form  of  municipal  councils,  which  are 
organized  under  the  regulations  formulated  in ' 
1872  by  the  Danish  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 
The  local  priest  presides,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  120  natives  Eskimo  members  are  elected 
from  the  providers  (skilled  hunters).  They 
adjust  minor  offenses  and  relieve  distress 
among  the  old  and  suffering  through  distribu- 
tion of  the  Greenland  Fund,  which  is  formed  by 
allotment  of  20  per  cent  of  all  sums  paid  for 
domestic  produce  by  the  Royal  Greenland  Trade  ' 
CoDunbsion.  The  capital  of  the  North  Green- 
land Inspectorate  is  Godhaven,  on  Disco  Island, 
the  chief  settlement  in  the  colony,  and  that  at 
the  South  Inspectorate,  (}odthaab. 

Religion  and  Education. —  The  Minister 
of  PubUc  Worship  of  Denmark  app<»nts  and 
pays  the  officials  of  the  Danish  Mission,  while 
the  Moravian  Mission  is  maintained  by  chari- 
table contributions.  Religion  and  education  are 
eSiciently  fostered  by  these  devoted  mission- 

LtteratBre. — Eskimo  is  the  prevalent  speech. 
For  more  than  60  years  considerable  native 
literature  has  been  published  in  Greenland, 
written  and  printed  locally  in  the  dialect.  While 
the  publications  pertain  largely  to  biblical  sub- 
jects, hymns,  psalms  and  catechisms,  yet  they 
include  biography,  travel,  stories,  etc.,  of  popu- 
lar interest.  They  are  often  ilJnstrated  litho- 
graphically by  native  artists.  Since  1861  an' 
Eskimo  periodical  has  been  issued  at  somewhat 
irrwilar  intervals. 

Commerce  and  Industry,— The  monopoly 
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of  the  Royal  Greenland  Trade  ComitiiMioa  has 
existed  since  1774.  It  controls  all  trade  and 
fixes  tiie  price  o£  both  domestic  products  and 
imported  articles.  No  forei^er  can  reside  in 
ftc  country,  or  trade  with  its  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept by  special  permission.  Greenland  is 
divided  into  trade  districts,  each  under  a  chief 
administrator  —  often  called  governor — with 
assistants  at  selected  outposts.  In  1914  there 
were  exported  products  to  the  value  of  about 
$260,000.  Seal  skins  and  oils  formed  70  per 
cent  of  the  values,  and  salted  fish  12  per  cent 
The  imports  from  Denmark  that  year  were 
mostly  provisions  and  clothing,  valued  at  about 
$140,000.  The  largest  output  of  cryolite  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Ivigtut,  which  is  controlled  ty 
an  American  Company  under  license.  In  1915, 
4.569  tons  of  cryolite,  valued  at  $10,000,  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Other  mmerals 
are  found  in  uneconomical  deposits.  Coal  of 
inferior  quality  is  visible  in  many  places,  but 
is  rarely  used  for  fuel  (peat  beinff  more  eco- 
nomical)   owing    to    difficulty    of    tran^rarta- 

Population.—  Except  a  few  hundred  Danish 
officials,  the  population  is  entirely  Eskimo, 
whose  origin  is  unknown.  The  inhabited 
litorals  are  Danish  Greenland,  along  the  south- 
west coast  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
Tasiausak.  78.6°  N.  latitude;  the  Angmagsalik 
district,  at  the  Arctic  circle,  east  coast;  and  the 
Smith  Sound  coast,  between  Cape  York  and 
Etah.  The  Eskimo  have  increased  steadily 
since  1840  when  they  numbered  8,128.  By  the 
last  census,  1  Oct.  1911,  the  pooulation  regis- 
tered 13,459,  distributed  as  follows;  North 
Inspectorate,  102  Europeans,  5,858  Eskimos- 
South  Inspectorate,  280  Europeans,  6,652 
Eskimos ;  Angmagsalik,  10  Europeans,  431 
Eskimos.  These  Eskimos  live  by  seal-hunting, 
are  religious  and  educated.  The  isolated  Etah 
natives,  not  included  above,  number  about  250. 

Hiitory  and  Bxplorationx—  Greenland  was 
discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lOth  cen- 
tury by  the  Norsemen,  who  settled  the  extreme 
sonthern  portions.  The  colonies  vanished, 
their  fate  being  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history. 
In  the  course  of  the  search  for  a  Northwest 
Passage  the  island  was  rediscovered,  and  its 
west  coasts  were  followed  from  Cape  Farewell 
to  Hakluit  Island,  Smith  Sound,  by  the  voyages 
of  John  Davis,  1585-88,  and  of  William  Baffin, 
1616.  Hudson  sighted  the  east  coast  in  his  voy^ 
age  of  1607,  and  occasionally  it  was  seen  by 
wialers.  Greenland  again  passed  out  of  his- 
tory  until  1721,  when  the  foundation  of  Danish 
Greenland  was  laid  through  the  appointment 
by  the  King  of  Denmark  of  Hans  Egedc,  a 
Lutheran,  as  a  missionary.  His  settlement  at 
Godlhaab  eventually  led  to  the  Moravian  and 
Danish  Missions,  to  the  initiation  of  the  Royal 
Trade,    and    to    the    establishment   of    colonial 

Svernment  The  exploration  of  ihe  west  coast 
S  been  completed  by  expeditions  during  the 
past  70  years  as  follows:  Ingfefield,  1852,  to  78* 
28'  N.;  Kane,  1853-55.  to  80°  SS"  N.;  Hall, 
1870-71,  to  82°  9'  N-;  Nares,  1876,  to  82°  2tf 
N. ;  Greely.  1882,  to  83°  24'  N. ;  Peary,  1902.  to 
about  33°  35',  and  thence  southeast  to  about 
83°  N.  The  exploration  of  ihe  east  coast  was 
due  to  (he  Scoresbys,  father  and  son.  who  re- 
constructed the  cartography  of  east  Greenland 
by  their  explorations  between  latitudes  W  3ff 
and  74°  N.  in  1817-22: 


Apart  from  Scoreshy's  preliminary  work, 
the  east  coast  has  been  explored  as  fallows : 
Graah,  1829,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  65°  N.; 
Holm  and  Knutsen  lffi4,  to  66°  N. ;  Amdrup, 
1898-1900,  to  69°  N.;  Ryder,  1892,  69'  to  70'' 
27'  N.;  Koldewey,  1870,  70'  to  77'  N.;  Mylius- 
Erichsen,  1907,  to  82°  ?  N. ;  Koch,  1907,  to  83" 
N.  By  filling^  j'n  the  300  miles  of  unknown 
coast,  Mylius-Erichsen  and  Koch  completed  the 
coast  survey  of  the  great  island  of  Greenland. 

Bibliocraphy.—  'The  Meddelelser  om  Gm- 
land  (54  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1876-1917)  present 
In  full  the  remarkable  work  of  Danish  explora- 
tion and  research,  covering  all  phases  of  loiowl- 
edge  performed  by  more  than  60  expeditions, 
in  which  1 50  scientists  participated.  Baffin, 
•Voyages  of  W.  Baffin  1612-22>  (London 
1881);   Carstensen,   A.   R.,    'Twq^  Summer 


of  Greenland'  (2  vols.,  London  1820) ;  Rinl^ 
'Danish  Greenland'  (London  1877) ;  Norden- 
skjiild.  'Gmland'  (Leipzig  1886) ;  'Arctic 
Manual*  and  'Arctic  Papers  for  the  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition of  1875>  (by  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, London  lw5)  ;  Inglefield,  "Summer 
Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin*  (London  1853)  ; 
Hayes,  'The  Land  of  Desolation*  (ib.  1871); 
Kane,  'Arctic  Explorations'  (Philadelphia 
1856)  ;  'Manual  of  the  Natural  History,  Geo- 
logy, and  Physics  of  Greenland  and  Adjacent 
Regions*  (ib.  1875);  'Heer,  'Flora  Fossilia 
Gmlandica*  (7  vols.,  Zurich  1883);  Greely, 
'Three  Years  of  Arctic  Service'  (New  York 
1885);  Nansen,  'First  Crossing  of  Greenland' 
(London  1886);  Peary,  'Northward  over  the 
Great  Ice*  (New  York  1898)  ;  Greely,  'Hand- 
book of  Polar  Discoveries'  (Boston  1910); 
Rasmussen,  'People  of  the  Polar  North*  (Phil- 
adelphia 1908)  ;  Nansen,  'In  Northern  Mists* 
(2  vols.,  New  York  1911)  ;  Mikkelsen,  'Lost  in 
the  Arctic'    (London   1913). 

GREENLAND  WHALE,  or  BOWHEAD, 
the  larger  and  more  restricted  of  the  ^right^ 
or  whalebone  whales  of  the  genus  BaUena  (B. 
myslicetus),  which  is  absolutely  confined  to  the 
arctic  region,  reports  of  its  occurrence  on 
other  coasts  originating  in  mistaldog  for  it  the 
almost  cosmopolitan  southern  right  whale.  It 
(;rows  occasionally  to  a  length  of  70  feet,  but 
IS  usually  considerably  less;  and  is  black,  ex- 
cept a  white  patch  on  the  under  side  of  the 
jaw.  This  whale  may  yield  275  'barrels  of  oil, 
and  3,000  pounds  of  whalebone.  It  has  become 
comparatively  rare  through  constant  pursuit 
Its  general  habits  agree  with  those  of  its  family 
(BalcFnid^),  tor  which  see  Whale. 

GREENLEAF,  Chsrlea  Ravenscroft, 
American  physician  and  soldier :  b.  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  t838;  d.  1911.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  College  and  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
surgeon-general  in  1896,  was  retired  in  1902 
and  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1904,  He 
saw  service  in  the  Spanish  American  War  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
field  surgeon;  and  in  1900  he  accompanied 
Generals  Otis  and  MacArthur  as  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines.  He  was 
also  professor  of  public  and  military  hy^ene  at 
the  University  of  California  for  a  short  time. 
His  publications  include  'Manual  for  Medical 
Officers';    'Epitome  of   Exanunatimi   of    Re- 
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crnits'  and  'A  System  of  Pcrsoaal  Identifica- 
tion'  (in  Buck's  'Handbook')- 

QRSENLEAF,  Simon,  American  jurist: 
b.  Newhuryporl,  Mass.,  5  Dec.  1783;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  6  Oct.  1853.  He  commenced  the 
I>Tactice  of  law  in  1806  at  Standi^,  afterward 
practising  at  Gr»  and  Portland.    He  was 


succeeding  Judge  Story  in  the  Dean  professor- 
ship in  l§4o;  and  upon  his  resignation  in  1848 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  Beside  nine 
volumes  of  reports  of  the  Maine  Supreme 
Court  proceedings  he  published  'Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence'  (1842-53);  'Principles  of 
Freemasonr)'*  (1820) ;  'Examination  of  the 
Testimony  of  tne  Four  Evangelists  by  the 
Rules  of  Evidence,  as  administered  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  with  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of 
Jesus'  (1846).  He  also  edited  Crmse's  'Di- 
gest of  the  Laws  of  England  respecting  Real 
Property'  (1849-50). 

GREBNLINGS,  a  family  (_Hexagram- 
miAr}  of  coast-fishes  allied  to  the  rose-fishes, 
many  species  of  which  occur  abundantly  from 
northern  California  to  Bering  Sea,  including 
several  excellent  and  of  local  importance  as 
food-fishes.  They  are  brilliant  in  color,  yellow 
and  green  being  prominent;  are  carnivorous; 
and   seek  their  food  among  kelp   and  about 


_  2  and  became 
(1889-92)  and  lecturer  on  physiology  (1852-93). 
From  1893-1905  he  served  as  assistant  director 
of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  at  Phila- 
delphia, becoming  director  in  the  last-named 
year.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Committee  on  Provision  tor 
Feeble-Minded  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

GREENOCK,  gren'dk,   Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of 


hie  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey.  The  harbor 
works  date  from  170/  and  have  cost  upward 
of  $7,500,000.  Shipbuilding  has  been  earned  on 
since  1760;  sugar  refining  began  in  1765  and 
there  are  also  manufaaures  of  steam-engines, 
anchors  and  chain  cables,  ropes,  sailcloth,  paper, 
wool  and  worsted,  etc.    Besides  beii%  the  birth- 

Elace  of  James  Watt  (q.v.),  famous  because  of 
is  work  on  steam -Clones,  of  S  pence  the 
mathematician  and  of  Principal  Caird,  it  has 
memories  of  Rob  Roy,  John  Wilson  and  Gait, 
and  contains  the  grave  of  Bums'  'Highland 
Mary."     Pop.  about  70,000. 

GRBBNOCKITE,  or  CADHIUH 
BLENDB,  a  native  sulphide  of  cadmium,  hav- 
ing the  formula  CdS,  and  crystallizing  in  hemi- 
morphic  forms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal 
system.  It  is  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  and 
yellow,  with  a  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre.  It 
turns  carmine  when  healed  in  a  closed  tube, 
returning  to  its  original  color  upon  cooling; 
and  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Greenoc- 
kite  is  brittle  and  has  a  hardness  of  from  3  to 


3.5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  abont  5.0.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  found  in  Marion  County, 
Ark.,  in  the  zinc-bearing  districts  of  south- 
western Missouri  and  in  a  xinc  mine  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pa. 

GRBBNOUGH,  George  Bellas,  English 
geologist ;  b.  London,  1778 ;  d.  1855.  He  studied 
at  Saint  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  at  Gottin- 
gen  and  at  Freiburg,  where  Werner  was  his 
teacher.  In  1807  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  assisted  in  founding  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  in  1807.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  this  organization  (1811- 
17)  and  served  again  in  1818  and  1833.  He 
represented  Gatton  in  Pariiament  from  1807  to 
1812.  Among  his  publications  are  'A  Critical 
Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of  Geol- 
Dgy>  (1819)  ;  'Geoiogical  Map  of  England  and 
Wales'  (2d  ed.,  1839),  and  'Geological  Map  of 
India'  (1854). 


at  16  he  had  already  modeled  in  clay  and  at- 
tempted sculplure.  A  French  sculptor  named 
Binon,  resident  in  Boston,  was  his  first  master. 
During  his  college  career  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  advice  of  Washington  Allston  and  pro- 
duced the  design  from  which  the  present  Bunker 
Hill  monument  was  erected.  He  was  graduated 
in  1825  and  went  to  Rome  with  letters  to  Thor- 
TvaMsen.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1826,  and 
after  modeling  busts  of  John  Quiney  Adams, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  others,  again  went 
to  Italy  and  established  his  studio  in  Florence. 
His  first  commission  was  from  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  for  whom  he  executed  his  'Chanting 
Cherubs,'  suggested  by  a  portion  of  one  of 
Raphael's  pictures.  This  was  the  first  orig- 
inal group  from  the  chisel  of  an  American 
sculptor.  To  Cooper,  also,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  commission  from  Congress  to  execute 
his  colossal  statute  of  Washington,  finished  in 
1843,  after  many  years'  labor,  and  now  in  the 
national  capital.  During  this  time  he  executed, 
among  other  original  works,  the  'Medora,'  tfae 
'Angel  Abdiel,'  and  the  'Venus  Victrix'  (Gal- 
lery of  the  Boston  Athenteum).  He  went  to 
Paris  to  model  the  bust  of  Lafayette.  In  1851 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  superin- 
tend placing  in  its  destination  in  Washington 
tils  groQp  of  the  'Rescue,'  in  which  the  triumph 
of  dvilizalion  is  symbolized.  Many  vexatious 
delays  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  work  from 
Italy,  and  Greenou^,  unaccustomed  by  long 
absence  to  the  turmoil  of  American  life  and  the 
variations  of  the  American  climate,  was  at- 
tacked by  brain  fever  soon  after  he  had  com- 
menced, in  Boston,  a  course  of  lectures  on  art. 
He  published  a  volmne  of  'Elssays*  on  art 
topics.  Consult  Tuckerman,  'Memorial  of 
Horatio  Greenough'   (New  York  1853). 

GRBENOUGH,  James  Bradstreet,  Ameri- 
can Latin  scholar:  b.  Portland,  Me.,  1833;  A 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  11  Oct.  1901.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1856,  for  some 
time  practised  law  in  MicbiKan,  in  1865  was 
appointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard,  in  1874 
assistant  professor  of  lj.tin  and  in  1883  pro- 
fessor. In  1872  he  began  at  Harvard  a  course 
in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  and  until 
1880,  when  a  chair  o£  Sanskrit  was  founded. 
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gave  instruction  in  thole  subjects.  He  became 
widely  known  throu^  a  series  of  Latin  text- 
books, particularly  a  'Latin  Grammar,'  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  T.  H.  Allen,  and 
wrote  also  a  'Special  Vocabulary  to  VirgU' 
verse  in  both  Latin  and  English,  and,  with  G. 
L.  Kittredge.  <Words  and  Their  Ways  in  Eng- 
lish Speech>  (1901).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  for  the  CoUegiaie  Instruction  of 
Women,  which  helped  to  found  Radclifle  Col- 
lege. Professor  Greenough  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  academic  board  of  Radcliffe  College. 
Several  papers  hy  him  on  etymology  and  Latin 
syntax  appeared  in  'Harvard  Studies.'  For  a 
full  account  of  his  life  and  a  complete  list  of 
his  warlcs  consult  G.  L.  Kittret^e  in  'Harvard 
Studies'   (XIV,  Cambridge  1903). 

QRBBNPORT,  N.  Y^  village  of  Suffolk 
County,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  90  miles  east  of 
Brooklyn.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  ship- 
yards, and  the  chief  industries  are  fishing  and 
shipbuilding.  It  is  also  a  popular  summer 
resort.  The  Eastern  Long  Island  Hospital  is 
situated  here  and  there  is  a  hi^  school.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1S31  and  was  incorpoi^ted 
in  186&  The  water  plant  and  lighting  works 
are  municipally  owned.    Pop,  3,089. 

GREENS,  POT-HERBS.  Any  plant  whose 
foliage  and  succulent   stems   are   prepared   for 


prepared  from  them;  the  latter  b  often  applied 
to  the  living  plants,  but  rarely  to  the  culinary 
preparation.  Greens  are  eminently  a  spring 
dish;  by  proper  management  they  may  be  ob- 
tained long  before  spring-sown  vegetables  grow 
from  seed  planted  out  of  doors,  thus  arriving  at 
a  time  when  the  appetite  is  jaded  with  the  usual 
winter  vcgetablea.  Comparatively  few  (for  ex- 
ample, basella  and  New  Zealand  spinach)  are 
useful  during  the  hot  summer  months,  but  then 
other  vegetables  and  many  fruits  take  their 
place.  Some  (tor  example,  mustard  witloof) 
are  obtainable  m  the  autumn,  and  a  few  (kale, 
endive)  even  during 


soil,  since  upon  such  they  grow  quickly, 
large  size,  and  remain  succulent  and  edible 
longer  than  upon  poorer  or  drier  soils.  A  soil 
coDiaicing  abundant  available  nitrc«^enous  plant 
food  is  particularly  desirable.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  plowing 
or  digging  and  the  surface  made  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible by  harrowing  or  rakliig.  For  earliest  crops 
of  sucii  hardy  plants  as  spinach  and  corn  salad, 
the  seed  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and,  where  the 
winters  are  severe,  and  especially  if  snowless, 
protected  with  a  mulch  of  marsh  hay  or  other 
material  free  from  weed  seeds.  They  may  also 
be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  tne  ground 
can  be  worked  Tender  plants  such  as  basclla, 
and  those  that  require  a  high  temperature  for 
the  germination  of  their  seeds,  for  instance, 
purslane,  should  be  sown  only  after  the  ground 
becomes  warm.  Beyond  keeping  the  surface  of 
the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  the  crops 
need  practically  no  further  care.  To  be  best 
appreciated,  greens  should  be  (pthered  while 
very  succulent  and  within  as  few  minutes  of 
meal  lime  as  are  possible  to  wash  and  cook 
Uiem.    Since  most  of  them  occupy  the  gronnd 


for  only  a  few  weeks  in  earliest  Spring,  they  are 
usually  planted  by  market  gardeners  between 
the  rows  of  other  slower  growing  crops  or  as 
precursors  to  the  main  crop. 

Besides  the  cultivated  pot-herbs  (in  America 
a  rather  small  list)  there  are  several  scores  of 
plants  known  most  widely  as  weeds.  Several 
of  these  are  superior  in  some  ways  to  the  ctdti- 
vated  lands.  There  b  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  cultivated ;  indeed,  they  de- 
serve cultivation.  When  to  be  grown  in  the 
garden  and  when  seed  cannot  be  purchased, 
seed  should  be  selected  from  those  plants  that 
most  nearly  meet  the  intending  grower's  Heal. 
Probably  the  best  known  and  most  frequently 
used  weeds  or  wild  plants  are  the  following, 
several  of  which  are  mote  or  less  ctiltivated: 
Lamb's  quarters  or  Goosefoot  (Chenopodiutti 
aibitni).  Pigweed  (AtHarantkiu,  various  spe- 
cies), Pokeweed  (Phytolacca  americami). 
Uarsh  marigold,  'Cowslip  Greens*  (Caltna 
palusirii).  Mustard  (Brassiea,  various  species). 
Dock  (.Rumex.  various  species)  Quinoa  (Che- 
nopodium  quinoa),  Sorrel  (Oxcuis,  various  spe- 
cies), Purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea).  Plantain 
^Plantago,  various  species).  Chicory  (Ctehor- 
ium  itttybiij),  Cress  (Cardatmine,  Spilanthti, 
Barbarea,  Senebitra,  Gynandropsis,  RadieMia  — 
various  species  in  each  genus),  Peppergrass 
{Lepidium,  various  species),  Mercury  or  mar- 
ker CCkenofodium  boKiu-hertricui) ,  Nettle 
(l/rtira,  various  species),  Winter  purslane 
(Montta  perfoliata),  Rocket  salad  (Eruea 
eruca) ,     Salad-bumet     (Sanguisorba    languis- 

Of  the  cultivated  pot-herbs  the  follonnng 
are  probably  the  best  known  and  the  most 
widely  cultivated ;  Spinach,  corn  salad,  chard, 
borage,  dandelion,  collards,  mustard,  kale,  orach, 
marigold,  basella,  chicory,  endive, 


i  frequently  used  also 


Upper  and  Lower  Green  sand.  The  Upper 
Greensand  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous rocks,  and  is  situated  immediately  below 
the  chalk  marl,  and  just  above  the  Gauft  The 
beds  of  which  it  is  composed  have  in  them 
green  particles  of  a  mineral  called  glauconite, 
mixed  with  sand,  the  mixture  being  known  as 
greensand,  from  which  the  formations  take 
their  name.  (See  Glauconite) .  Among  the 
fossils  peculiar  to  it  are  various  ammonites, 
two  pterodontas,  two  species  of  fusus,  etc. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  so-called  Upper 
Greensand  from  which  these  fossils  came  is 
itself  Gault.  The  Lower  Greensand  is  a  series 
of  beds  constituting  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks 
and  the  lowest  member  of  the  Cretaceous  group. 
It  is  called  in  Europe  Neocomian,  a  name 
adopted  by  Lyell,  he  considering  the  term  green- 
sand peculiarly  inapplicable,  as  in  the  tustrict 
where  these  strata  were  first  observed  sand  of  a 
green  color  was  rather  the  exception.  As  for- 
mation names,  the  terms  are  now  lit^e  used  in 
America. 

ORBEHSBORO,  Ala.,  town  county-seat  of 
Hale  County;  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Railroad,  about  72  miles  southwest  of  Birming- 
ham. It  was  settled  in  1616  and  is  in  a  cotton- 
growing  section.    The  diief  industries  are  the 
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cultivation  of  cotton  and  com..  It  is  the  seat 
of  Greensboro  Female  Academy  and  of  the 
Southern  University.  The  latter  Was  estab- 
lished by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchi 
South,  and  was  opened  in  1859.    Pop.  2,048. 


miles  west  of  Au^sia.  It  is  the  trade  centre 
for  a  thriving  agnculturat  region,  and  it  has  a 
Urge  creamery,  a  cotton-mill,  cotton-gin  and  a 
cottonseed-oil  mill.    Pop.  2,120. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C-  capital  of  Guilford 
County,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 


commander  of  the  continental  army  in  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Court  House  15  March  1781.  The 
battlC'Ep'ound  is  preserved  as  a  park.  Educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  and  Greensboro  College  for 
Women,  combined  enrollment  1,00&.  There  are 
also  three  colteges  for  colored  youths:  The 
Agricultural  ana  Technical,  maintained  by  the 
Stale:  Bennett,  maintained  by  the  Freedntan's 
Aid  Society,  and  the  Lutheran,  snpported  by 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Greensboro  has  75  fac- 
tories, employing  6,000  people.  The  chief  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
Pop.  19,000;  indcding  the  immediate  suburbs, 
ov«r  30,000. 

GRBBNSBURG,  Ind.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Decatur  County;  on  the  Cleveland,  Gncionati 
and  Saint  Louis  Railroad;  64  mUe»  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 46  roSes  from  Indianapolis  and  70  miles 
from  Louisville,  Ky.  Nearby  are  large  stone- 
quarries  ;  it  is  surrounded  l:^  a  good  agricul- 
tural region  and  is  supplied  with  natural  gas. 
The  city  has  a  Carnegie  Library  and  the  Stale 
Odd  Fellows  Home.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  flour,  furniture  and  screen  wire.     Pop.  5,420. 


Railroad;  31  miles  east -southeast  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  is  in  a  coal-mining,  coking  and  natural  gas 
region ;  and  contains  a  steam^eatiug  apparatus 
factory,  steel  works,  glass  works,  nut  and  bolt 
works,  engine  works,  brick  works  and  flour 
mills,  and  nas  three  National  banks.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Saint  Joseph's  Academy.  In  Hanaa's 
Town,  which  was  near  the  present  Greensburg,. 
was  held  <1773}  the  Srst  regularly  organized 
court  of  justice  west  o£  the  Alleghany  Moun^ 
tains.  Hanna's  Town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians  in  1782.  Pop.  13,012. 
,  ORBBNSHANK.  a  large  apecita  of  sand- 
piper ( Totatiujglollis)  biceoing  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  migrating  fai* 
Mutfaward.  Several  allied  species  of  similar 
habits  occur  in  America,  of  which  the  greater 
and  lesser  ydlowlcgs  (q.v.)  are  familiar  to 
gunners. 

GRBENSPOND,  Newfoundland,  a  port  of 
Mitry  and  sealing  station  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  in  the  north  of  Bonavista  Bay.  Pop: 
1.300. 

GREENSTONE,  formerly  a  granular  rock, 
consisting  of  hornblende  and  imperfectly  crys- 
lallixed  feldspar,  the  feldspar  being  more  abund- 
ant Chan  in  basalt,  and  the  grains  or  crystals  of 
'he  two  minerals  more  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  was  called  also  dolorite.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
included  under  the  term  greenstone  those  rocks 


in  which  angfte  fnts  sustfhitid  for  bvrr^knde] 
ibc  •oloriie*  of  some  writws,  snd<thbSe  [* 
which  alblte  retraced  conimoo  feldspar.'  This 
was  sometimes  termed  andesite.  IIk  term  ia 
now  used  the  same  as  diorite,  whidi  is  an  eis«n" 
tially  ciystalline  granular  admixture  of  tncttnitf 
feldspar  and  hornblende:  It  is  not  now  held  to 
bt  the  equivatent  of  dotoriM.  Iki  geoldgy,  WiU 
canic  rock,  occurring  in  dykes,  tabular  inassut 
etc. 

■  GREENVILLE,  Ala.,  dty,  couh^seat  6( 
Butler  County;  on  the  Louisville  and  NashvilW 
Railroad;  about  77  miles  northeast  of  Mo{)ile. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  lumber  and  furtil- 
ture;  it  has  cotton-gins,  an  oil  mill,  a  fertiliie^ 
factory  and  a  red-cedar  fabtdiy.  axti  ita  tikde 
consists  prindpally  in  cotton  boo  lumber;  Pa*. 
3,377. 

GREENVILLE,  111.,  city,  county^seat  of 
Bond  County;  on  the  Vandalia  Railroad;  abbot 
42  miles  cast  of  Alton.  It  is  the  seat  of  Green' 
vflle  College,  under  the  attspices  of  tiie  Freff 
Methodist  Qinrchj  and  contains  a  Carnegie 
Library.  Ute. chief  manufactures 'ar4  fldur. 
lumber,  wagons,  and  carrrapes,  bricks,  gloves, 
lodge  ettiblenu;  and  in  addiu(»i  to  its  mumf  bck 
tared  articles,  it  has  considerable  trade  in  coal; 
from  tfae  coal-fields  oL  tfafc  TieiBi^'bod  iA  the 
agriculaml  prodncts  af  the  surhnuMlinK  cotuw 
try.    Ptop.  3,178. 

ORBENVILLB,  UiiA..  dty  ffl'  Uontcdtt 
County,  on  the  Flat  River;  -the  Grand  Trunfc 
and  die  Pere  Marquette  rdllroads;  about '40 
miles  northeast  of  Grand  Rapids.  In  chi^f 
manufactures  are  lumber,  flour,  agrietiltaral  and 
himbering  implements,  stove  fixtures.  mMM* 
boats,  gas  engines,  refrigerators  and  fitmiiitre.' 
Its  trade  is  in  its  own  manufactured  prodactj^ 
and  in  the  agricultural  prcxlncts  <ti  (difi-aur- 
rgunding  countrv.  The  waterworks  are.i^unif. 
ij)ally  owned.    Pop.  4,045.  ■     .       . 

ORBENVILLB,  Miss.,  ci^  and  aoaatyt 
seat  of  Washington  Coun^;  ««  tlie  Misiissiypa 
River,  the  Southern  and  the  Yaieo  and  Mistis.i 
sipfu  Valley  railroads ;  about  139  miles  ssntli  mt 
Memphis.  It  contains  seveial^  large  oottonieoiii- 
presses,  and  cottonseed-oil-,  saw-,  andl  plania^i 
mills,  a  national  bank,  and  has  steamboat 'con<- 
oection  with  all  important  ports  on  the  rivui,! 
and  a  tat^e  cotton  trade.  It  contaiai  a  'pAUc 
library,  sanitarium,  the  King's  Daugbteri  Home 
and  several  parks  and  playfe^ouads.  .  The  water- 
works and  sewage  system  are  owned  by  tludtyj 
Pop.  10,44&  '  .1 

GREENVILLE,  Ohio,  dty  and  cAunty^i 
of  Darke  County,  on  GrceBrilfe  Creek  95  tjiit« 
west  of  Columbus.  95  miles  east  of  Indianapolis";' 
85  miles  north  of  Cindnnatf.  Railroads  ar< 
The  Cincinnati  Nordicm ;  Dayton  and  XJmimi 
Pittsburgh.  CtDcinnati,  Chiaa^j  and'SUhl  iLCuis, 
and  Ohio  Electric.  It  is  noted  as  the  site  of 
Anthony  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians.  3 
Aug,  1795.  In  the  eailv  part  of  the  19th  century 
Tecumseh  (q.v.)  lived  here,  in  a  littJfc  Indian 
village.  Greenville  is  a  centre  of  tobacco-hwii 
dling  industries;  has  a  stove-factory,  knitti(^ 
mills,  machine,  works  and  one  of  'the  largest 
creameries  in  the  United  Stales.  ,Pop,  S.OOQ.— 

ORBENVILLB,  Pa.,' borough  in  Mercet' 
County;  on  the  Shenango  River,  the  Erie,  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bessemer  antt  Lake  Brt^ 
railroads ;  about  52  miles  smltbeast  «f  Erie^'^ 
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Uurt  trom  New  Yoric,  10  hours  from  Chicago. 
The  Sbfcnsingo  furnishes  am  abundance  of  good 
water-power.  The  chief  industrial  interests  are 
flour'fnills,  saw-  and  plaoiug-mills,  foundries, 
machine- shops,  railroad-shops,  carriage  and 
wagon  works,  steel  car  works,  sand  plants, 
machineiy  for  oil-wells  and  coal-mining.  The 
ctnl  and  oil  fields  and  the  stone-quarries  in  the 
vacinity  add  to  the  industries  of  the  town.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the 

Stnmercial  centre  of  a  lar^e  section  of  Mercer 
lunty  and  places  nearby  in  Ohio.  Greenville 
i|  the  seat  of  Thiel  College,  opened  in  ISTO 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Pop.  8.978. 

.  GRBBNVILLE.  N.  C,  town  and  county- 
scat  of  Pitt  County,  on  the  Tar  River  and  on 
the  Norfolk  Southern  and  Atlantic  Coast  rail- 
roads. It  Is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  region 
in  tobacco,  cotton  and  com.  The  chief  manu- 
factures consist  of  tobacco,  cotton,  veneer,  oil 
and  buggies.  The  town  operates  its  own  water- 
works apd  electric  light  plant  Pop.  4,200. 
.  QRBBNVI1.LE,  S.  C,  city  and  coun^-seat 
of  GTcenville  County ;  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Railway  from  Washington  to  New 
Orieans;  Charleston  and  Greenville  Division, 
Southern  R&ilway;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
(w^j  Greenvill*  and  Western  Railway,  and 
PiedinonI  and  Northern  Electric  lines.  It  is  an 
important  textile  centre,  having  20  textile  mills 
in  the  county.  Other  industries  are  foundries, 
himber  mills,  flour  mills,  cigar  factories,  etc 
It  is  the  seat  of  Furman  University  (Bap- 
tist),, college  for  men,  Greenville  Woman  b 
College  (Baptist),  college  for  women,  and  two 
business  colleges.  Population  within  city  limits 
23,000,  inclu<£ig  suburban  villages  43.000. 

GRSENVILLE,  Tex.,  city  and  counts-seat 
of  Hunt  County;  on  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western, the  Texas  Midland  and  the  Mssouri, 
Kansas  and  Ttaas  railroads;  about  235  miles 
north  of  Hosfiton  and  51  miles  northeast  of 
Dallas.  Greenville  was  settled  in  1844  and  in- 
oorpOraied  in  1875.  It  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
cnltural  and  stock-raising  section.  The  chief 
inidustfial  interesis  are  connected  with  cotton 
and  lire  stock.  It  has  cotton-compresses,  cot- 
tonteed-cil  mills,  floui  rniHa,  machine-shops, 
stock-^'ardE  and  brick-yards.  It  is  the  tnide 
centre  for  a  lar^e  extent  of  countiy  and  has  a 
large  cotton  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  Burleson 
College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  BM>tist 
Church,  of  Wesley  College  (Methodist)  and  of 
HoUness  University.  Greenville  was  one  of  the 
Mxteen  cities  of  Texas  which,  by  1911j  had  com- 
mission RovcmmenL  The  electric-light  plant, 
waterworks  and  sewage  systems  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city.    Pop.  9,696. 

GREENVILLE  (Ohio),  Trea^  of,  7  Aug. 
1795.  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
all  the  Northwestern  Indian  tribes;  the  former 
represented  by  Anthony  Wayne,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Indians  in  the  campaJKn  of  1794, 
especially  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers 
(q.v.).  A  full  delegation  was  ^iresent  from 
every  hostile  tribe,  the  whole  numbering  1,130. 
TThey  surrendered  to  the  whites  all  southern 
Ohio  and  southeastern  Indiana,  with  land!! 
afound  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Defiance,  Detroit, 
Mtchillimackinac,  and  the  French  towns,  and 
150,000  acres  near  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louis- 


Clark  and  his  soldiers.  The  United  S 
knowledged  the  Indian  title  to  the  remaining 
territory,  and  agreed  to  pa^  annuities  of  ^,500 
in  all  to  the  tribes.  Alt  prisoners  on  both  sides 
were  restored.  This  peace  secured  quiet  to  the 
borders  for  IS  years.  But  the  guaranty  of  the 
lands  to  the  Indians  enabled  the  British  to  use 
the  latter  to  desolate  the.  borders  in  the  War 
of  1812;  and  after  the  war  (see  Treatt  OF 
Ghent)  Great  Britain  attempted  to  make  this 
treaty  boundary  a  permanent  one,  forbidding 
United  States  settlement  beyond  it.  See  Green- 
ville, Ohio. 

GRBENWALD,  Emanuel,  Ameiican  theo- 
logian: b.  near  Frederick,  MA,  1811;  d.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1885.  He  was  educated  privately; 
and  after  being  licensed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Maryland  in  1831,  received  a  call  to 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Here  for  20  years 
he  worked  to  organize  the  Lutherans  of  the 
Middle  West.  Later  he  became  pastor  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Easion,  Pa.  and  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  served  for  many  years  as  editor  of 
the  Lullurtm  Revievi  ot  which  he  was  also 
founder;  was  president  of  the  oldest  Lutheran 
Synod  in  the  United  States,  the  Pennsylvania 
Ministerium,  from  1873-77,  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Diet  1878.  He  wrote  'The  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion' (1867);  'The  Forei^  Mission  Work  of 
Louis  Harms*  (1868);  'SprinkUng,  the  True 
Mode  of  Baptism'  (1876)  ;  'The  True  Church: 
Its  Way  of^  Justification  and  its  Holy  Com- 
mtmion'  (1876') ;  'Romanism  and  the  Reforma- 
tion'   (1880),  besides  several  children's  books. 

QREKNWAY,  Thomaa,  Canadian  sUtes- 
man:  b.  England,  1836:  d.  30  Oct  1908.  In 
1844  he  went  with  his  father  to  Ontario.  He 
took  up  land  in  Manitoba,  and  in  1887  became 
the  liberal  leader  of  the  opposition  and  Prime 
Minister  in  the  provincial  government  1888-90. 
He  secured  the  abroiration  of  the  obnoxious 
■monopoly'  clause  in  the  charter  ot  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway ;  and  during  his  term 
passed  measures  aboIishinR  the  use  of  French 
as  an  official  language  and  the  separate  school 
system  of   the  province. 

GREBNWEED.   See  Dyeweed. 

GREENWICH,  Conn.,  town  in  Fairfield 
County,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  about  28 
mites  northeast  of  New  York.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1640,  as  a  part  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  remained  within  tne  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Dutch  colony  from  1642  to  1650. 
when,  by  agreement  t>etween  the  English  and 
Dutch,  It  tKcame  a  part  of  (Connecticut.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  charm  of  its  country  life, 
it  has  retained  ttte  old  form  of  town  meeting 
^vemment,  with  three  selectmen  as  agents,  as 
It  was  over  250  years  ago,  except  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  where  a  borough  government, 
a  warden  and  six  burgesses,  have  charges  of 
affairs.  There  are  six  residential  centres 
within  its  area  of  80  square  miles;  namely, 
Byram  Shore,  Belle  Haven,  Greenwich  villat;e. 
Riverside,  Sound  Beach  and  Round  Hill.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Greenwich  Academy,  Brunswick 
School  and  Rosemary  Halt.  Pop.  18,000.  Con- 
sult Mead.  'History  of  the  Town  of  Greenwich.  * 
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in  Kent,  oU  die  souA  bank  o£  the  Thames,  live 
nxiles  frotn  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  area,  3,832 
acres.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  national  institu- 
tions, amonK  which  are  Greenwich  Royal  Ob- 
servatory (q.v,),  and  Greenwich  Hospital  (q-v.) 
the  latter  oocupyitiB  the  site  of  a  royal  palBCe. 
Amoni;  educational  imtittitions,  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital School  for  boys  who  may  enter  the  navy, 
and  the  Blue-Coat  School,  are  liberally  en- 
dowed. Shipbuilding  ^ind  envioeering  are 
amonf;  the  staple  industries.  Bladcwell  Tun- 
nel and  Greetrwich  Tunnel  give  passenKer  com- 
munication with  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
Gicenwich  was  the  location  of  the  cel^rated 
Whitebait  Dinner,  held  annually  by  the  ministry 
of  tJie  day,  but  abolished  in  1894  and  the  Ship 
Tavern,  in  which  it  was  held,  waa  closed  in 
190S.  General  James  Wolfe,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  was  buned  in  the  family  vault  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Alfrege.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  95,964  Consult  Howanh,  'Greenwich* 
Clfe6). 

GRBENWICH  HOSPITAL,  formerly  a 
home  for  disabled  sailors,  now  a  royal  naval 
college,  situated  at  Greenwich,  England.  The 
present  buildings  are  on  the  site  of  an  andeut 
royal  palace,  in  which  were  born  Henry  VIII, 
Queen  Maiy  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  palace 
was  lazed  by  Charles  II,  and  during  his  reign 
part  of  the  present  structure  was  erected. 
Under  William  and  Maiy  it  was  converted  into 
a  hospital  for  seamen.  It  was  formally  opened 
in  1705.  Uany  other  buildings  were  added  in 
the  century  following.  Its  endowments  were 
increased  through  bequests  and  also  by  for- 
feited estates.  About  2,500  old. and  disabled 
seamen  were  boarded  there,  while  over  5,000 
out  pensioners,  as  they  were  called,  received  aid 
from  its  funds.  In  1865  a  pension  act  was 
passed  under  the  terms  of  which  such  seamen 
as  were  willing  to  quit  the  institution  received 
liberal  pensions.  In  1869  their  leaving  was 
made  compulsorjr,  all  funds  being  then  con- 
verted into  pensions  and  the  buildings  were 
prepared  to  accommodate  students  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College.  A  school  for  the  sons  of  sea- 
men is  still  maintained  from  the  funds,  the 
income  from  which  at  present  exceeds  $1,000^000. 
Consult  Fraser,  ^Greenwich  Rirya)  Hospital' 
(London  1910). 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY,  the 
most  important  public  observatory  in  England, 
located  at  Greenwich  (q.v.)  or  the  prime 
meridian  in  lat.  +  51°  28'  38.4*  N.  It  was  eatah- 
tished  by  Kinv  Oiarlcs  II  in  1675,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  navigation  and  astronomy. 
The  direction  of  the  observatory  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Astronomer-Royal,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  ci^t  astronomers  and  a  staff  of 
computers.  The  chief  instnmicats  employed 
are  a  meridian  drcle,  haviug  a  drde  ux  feet 
in  diameter  and  an  eif^ht-inch  telescope:  and  an 
eight-inch  altazimuth,  both  by  Sims;  Lassell's 
two  foot  reflector ;  and  Grubb's  28-inch  re- 
fractor, 13-inch,  26-inch  and  9- inch  photo- 
graphic refractors;  the  last  two  havinK  been 
presented  bv  Sir  H.  Thompson.  The  standard 
motor  dock  is  also  located  here,  which,  by 
electrical  connection, '  controls  a  system  of 
clocks  tfarouf^kout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
departBient  of  ma^etics  and  meteorolcMv  was 
established  in  1838,  since  when  valuable  ob- 
KmtioRS  have  been  made  in  this  field. 


Since  1750,  all  observations  made  have  hem 
strictly  recorded,  the  annual  publications  be- 
ginning in  1836.  Separate  volumes  are  de- 
voted to  Star  Catalogues  and  ;he  Reductions  of 
Lunar  and  Planet  Observations.  The  prindpal 
efforts  of  the  observatory  have  been  devoted  to 
detenniniiu;  the  positions  of  the  stars,  planets 
and  sun,  the  accurate  following  of  the  course 
of  the  moon  and  the  daily  recording  of  sun 

The  first  Astronotner-Royal  was  John 
Flamsteed  (1675-1719).  He  was  followed  by 
Edmund  Halley  (1720^U).  Under  Jamei 
Bradley  ( 1 742-62 )  the  sdence  of  modem 
stellar  astronomy  was  established  George 
Airy  (1835-81)  brought  the  work  of  the  oO- 
servatory  to  its  present  state  of  eSicienq'. 

GREENWOOD,  Frederick,  British  jour- 
nalist: b.  London,  1830;  d.  1909.  After  several 
early  novels,  the  best  of  which  was  'Margaret 
Denzil's  History,'  he  became  editor  or  the 
Queen  (1861-63)  and  of  the  Comhitl  Mag<h 
tine  (1864-68).  With  Osrge  Smith  be  es- 
tablished the  Pall  Malt  Gazette  in  1865,  and 
was  its  editor  until  1S80,  during  which  time  the 
paper  was  a  powerful  Conservative  organ. 
Later  be  was  editor  of  Saint  Jatne^t  Gasette, 
and  the  Anti-Jacobin  (1891-92).  His  other 
publications,  in  addition  to  numerous  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  include  'Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaoarte'  (1853)  ;  'The  Lover's  Lexicon' 
(1893),  and  'Imagination  in  Dreams  and  their 
Study'   (1894). 

GREENWOOD,  Grace.  See  Lippinomt, 
Saxar  Jane  (Clarke). 

GREENWOOD,  Miss.,  dty  and  county- 
seal  of  Leflore  County,  on  the  Yaioo  River 
and  on  the  Southern  and  Vazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads,  about  90  miles  north  of  Jack- 
son. There  are  oil  mills,  planing  mills,  cotton 
compresses,  wagon,  furniture  and  ice  factories, 
and  bottlinif  works.  It  carries  on  an  extoisive 
trade  and  is  important  as  a  slipping  centre. 
The  principal  buildings  are  tiie  Carnegie 
Library,  courthouse,  schools  and  the  Elk's 
Home.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant.  Since  1915,  the 
commission  form  ot  government  has  been  in 
efliect.    Pop.  5336. 

GREENWOOD,  S.  C,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Greenwood  County,  on  the  Seaboard 
Air,  the  Piedmont  and  Northern,  the  Southern 
and  the  Charleston  and  West  Carolina  railroads. 
The  Lander  Female  College,  the  Bailey  Mili- 
tary Institute,  the  Brewer  Normal  Sdioot 
for  negroes  and  the  Connie  Maxwell  Orphanage 
are  located  here.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
cottonseed  oil,  cotton,  spools,  bobbins,  lumber 
and  overalls.  The  waterworks,  electridty  plant 
and  sewage  system  are  owned  by  the  munic- 
ipality.   Pop.  about  6,70a 

GREENWOOD  CEMETERY,  N.  V.,  the" 
principal  burial  place  of  New  York  and  neigh- 
borhood, in  South  Brooklyn,  near  Gowanus 
Bay;  area  475  acres.  It  occupies  a  picturesnue 
site,  and  is  laid  oof  so  handsomely  as  to  make 
it  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  From 
its  heights  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay  may 
be  seen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  There  are  20 
miles  of  roadway  and  more  than  35  miles  of 
footpaths.  Many  distinguished  men  and  women 
are  buried  here.    The  main  gateway  is  adorned 
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wiOi  fourmasnlficent  scnlpttires  in  alio  reiitvo, 
reiiresenting   four  scenes  in  the  resurrection. 
Tne  nuntber  of  intennenta  exceed  350,000. 
.    GREENWOOD  LAKE,  a  body  of  water 

S  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  and  Passaic  County, 
,  J.,  SO  miles  northwest  of  Jersey  City.  Its 
length  is  about  six  miles  and  its  width  a  li|tle 
more  than  half  a  mile.  The  village  of  Green- 
wood is  situated  at  the  northern  end. 

GREER,  David  Hsmmell,  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  20  March  1844.  He 
was  graduated  from  Washington  College, 
Washington,  Pa.,  in  1862,  and  studied  theolopr 
in  the  Epnscopal  Seminary  at  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Prom  Brown  University  and  Kenyon  College 
he  received  the  titles  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
Doctor  of  Laws.  His  firit  ministry  was  at 
Covington,  Ky. ;  from  there  he  was  transferred 
to  Oarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  in  1871  he  was 
called  to  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  1.  In 
1885,  Dr  Greer  became  rector  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's FarisJi,  the  most  fashionable  and  richest 
Ol  New  York  Episcopal  parishes.  In  1890  he 
efitablished  the  Saint  Bartholomew's  Parish 
House,  at  42d  street  and  Third  avenue,  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000,  built  largely  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  ComeiiuG  Vanderbilt.  This  parish  house 
unbraces  a  wide  field  of  charitable,  missionary 
and  educational  work.  In  1903  Dr.  Greer  was 
elected  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Potter  of  the  New 
York  Episcopal  diocese.  He  had  previously  de- 
clined three  tiishoprics,  that  of  coadjutor-bishop 
of  Rhode  Island,  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and 
bishop  of  Massachusetts  to  succeed  T^illips 
Brooks.  Upon  Bishop  Potter's  death  in  1908 
Dr.  Greer  became  bishop.  He  has  published 
'■The  Historic  Christ'  (1890) ;  'From  Things 
to  God'  (1893) ;  'The  Preacher  and  His 
Place*   (189S);  'Visions'   (1898), 


Washington,  D.  C,  17  June  1904.  Entering 
the  navy  in  1848,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant 
in  1855,  and  was  on  board  the  San  Jacinto 
when  that  vessel  intercepted  the  English  steamer 
Trent,  on  which  were  Mason  antf  Slidell,  the 
Confederate  Commissioners.  He  commanded 
the  ironclad  Benton  in  the  fleet  that  passed 
the  Vicksburg  batteries;  and  in  1873  was  in 
command  of  the  Tigress  in  its  search  of  the 
polar  sea  for  the  Polaris.  He  became  rear- 
admiral  in  1892  and  was  retired  in  1895. 

GREET,  Ben,  English  manager-actor.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  School,  New 
Cross,  His  principal  adiievement  has  been  the 
production  of  Shakespeare's  plays  out  of  doors 
using  stage  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 


with  which  he  toured  the  United  States  in  1902. 
Since  then  be  has  been  widely  known  as  the 
principal  of  the  Ben  Greet  Touring  Companies 
and  of  a  training  school  for  the  stage.  Some 
of  his  leading  roles  arc  Malvolio,  Dogberry,  Sir 
Peter  "TcailE,  Benedick,  Triplet,  Tony  Lump- 
kin, Friar  Laurence,  Hamlet,  Touchstone  and 
Dromio. 

GREGARINE,  a  parasitic  s{>oroioan  (see 
SfOKOZOA)  dwelling  in  the  intestines  of  many 
insects,  crawfishes  and  other  arthropods. 

GREGG,  David,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman:  b.  Pittsburg,   Pa.,  25  March  1845. 


He  was  ^duated  at  WaetanRton  and  Jefferioa 
College  in  1865,  He  has  been  pastor  in  several 
places,  and  since  1889  has  preachfcd  in  LafajrHtc 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooktya,  N.  Y. 
Since  1909  he  has  been  president  ementus  and 
lecturer  extraordinary  of  the  same  church. 
He  is  editor  of  Our  Banntr  and  among  his 
many  published  volumei  may  be  mentioned: 
'Makers  of  the  Ajnerican  Republic^  (1896); 
■Ideal  Young  Men  and  Women'  (1897)  ;  'Facts 
that  Call  for  Faith)  (1898);  'Tluiigs  of  North- 
field  and  Other  ThinK9>  (1899);  'New  Epistles 
from  Old  Lands'  (1900);  'The  Dictum  at  Ra- 
son  on  Man's  Immortality'  (1902);  'Between 
the  Testaments*  (1907);  'The  Master  as  a 
Preacher,'  translated  into  Greek  (1909);  'Pul- 
piteers of  the  Nineteenth  Century.' 

GREGG,  David  McMurtie,  American 
soldier :  b.  Huntington,  Pa..  10  April  1833.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  18S5;  and  after  serving  in  various 
Indian  campaigns,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania  cavalry  volunteers.  At  the 
beftinning  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  appointed 
bngadier-general  of  voltmteers  and  commanded 
several  cavalry  divisions.  In  1864  his  services 
in  the  great  battles  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war  won  him  the  brevet  of  major-general  of 
volunteers.  Later  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  all  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Potomac;  resigning 
in  1865,  In  1874  tic  served  as  United  States 
consul  at  Prague,  Bohemiaj  and  became  auditor- 
general  of  Pennsylvania  m  1891.  He  is  the 
author  of  'Second  Cavalry  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Gettysburg  Cam- 
paign'  (1907). 

GREGG,  John  Irvia,  American  soldier: 
b.  Bcllefonte,  Pa.,  1826;  d.  1892.  In  the  Mexi- 
can War,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1847.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  and  of  the  Sixth  and  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  16th  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  in  1862.  In  the  battles  of  Gettysburg 
and  (.old  Harbor  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  He  was  awarded  successively  the 
titles  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  bri^dier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  cavalry  and  retired  in  1879. 

GREGG,  Joaiah,  American  traveler,  trader 
and  writer;  b.  Overton  County,  Tenn,  19  July 
1806;  d.  Clear  Lake.  Cal..  25  Feb.  1850.  Hu 
father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction  and  his 
mother  was  of  Pennsylvania  German  stock. 
His  parents  migrated  to  Illinois  in  1809  and  to 
Missouri  three  years  later,  settling  in  the 
Boone's  Lick  country.  Of  the  education  of 
Josiah  Gregg,  but  little  is  known,  though  his 
writings  bear  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  and  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  He  was  believed  to  have 
studied  medicine  but  probably  never  practised 
that  profession.  At  ttie  age  of  25  he  became 
interested  in  the  overlana  trade  between  the 
frontier  of  Missouri  and  the  Mexican  prov- 
inces. As  the  result  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 
servations during  the  course  of  his  jmimers 
across  the  Great  Plains,  be  wrote  a  book  which 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1845,  entitled 
'Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  or  die  Journal  of 
a  Santa  Fe  Trader,  During  Ei^ht  Expeditions 
across  the  Great  Western  Prairies  and  a  Resi- 
dence   of    Nearly    Nino    Years    in    Northern 
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Mexico.  >  This  work  has  ever  since  b«en  recog- 
nited  and  accepted  as  the  most  auAoritative 
treatise  concemujs  the  OTcrland  trade  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  during 
the  two  decades  preceding  the  Mexican  War,  in' 
eluding  accurate  descriptions  of  the  geoKraphy, 
topography,  climate  and  resources  of  ^e  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  through  which  be 
traveled,  accounts  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their 
manners,  customs  and  habits  of  Uving.  Daring 
the  war  with  Mexico,  be  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent.  In  1849,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  govemmenL  He  was  reported  to  have 
left  the  manuscript  of  an  unpublished  Tolume, 
entitled  'Rovings  Abroad,'  but  if  so  it  disap- 
peared soon  after  his  death  and  so  was  lost  to 
the  world.  Gregg's  'Commerce  of  the  Prairies' 
was  reprinted  in  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  'Early 
Western  Travels.*    Consult  Cotmelley,  William 


ORBOG,  William,  Canadian  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  educator :  b.  Donegal,  Ireland, 
1817 :  A.  Toronto.  1902.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  in 
1846  emigrated  to  Canada  as  a  missionary.  In 
1S47  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Free  Presby- 
terian Church  and  held  several  pastorates  in 
Ontario.  In  1864  he  became  a  lecturer  at  Knox 
College,  Toronto,  where  he  succeeded  to  the 
professorship  of  apologetics,  holding  that  office 
from  1892  to  1895  when  he  retired.  He  wrote 
'Book  of  Prayer  for  Family  Worship'  and 
'A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada'   (1885). 

GRJEGOIRB,  gra-Rwar,  Henri,  Count, 
French  churchman  ana  statesman ;  t>.  4  Dec. 
1750;  d.  Paris,  28  May  1831.  In  1789,  while  cure 
of  Embermenil,  in  the  district  of  Nancy,  he  wa* 
sent  by  the  dergy  of  Lorraine  a»  riieir  repre- 
sentative to  the  states-general.  As  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  constituent  assembly  he  joined 
the  extreme  democratic  section,  and  in  the  con- 
vention voted  for  the  condemnation,  though  not 
for  the  death,  of  tlie  king.  Although  extreme 
in  his  democratic  opinions,  he  was  an  unflinch- 
ing Jansenist.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Five  Hundred,  of  the  corps  ligislatif,  and  of 
the  senate  (1801J.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
concordat  he  resigned  hit  bishopric  of  Bloii. 
He  voted  against  the  estabtishmeilt  of  the  Im- 
perial government,  and  alone  in  the  senate 
resisted  the  restoration  of  titles  of  nobility.  He 
himself  afterward  accepted  the  title  of  count. 
but  in  the  senate  always  opposed  Napoleon,  and 
in  1814  was  one  of  the  first  to  vote  for  his  de- 
position. He  left  numerous  works,  among 
them  'Ruines  de  Port  Royal'    (1801);  'Essai 
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cane';  'Historic  des  Sectes  Religieuses  depuis 
le  Commencetnent  de  ce  Sitele':  'Annates  de 
la  Religion'   (1795-1803). 

GSEQORAS,  Nicepfaonia,  a  priest  of  Con- 
stantinople: b.  1295;  d,  1359.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  proposed  reformation  of  the 
calendar  which  closely  approximated  the 
Gregorian.  His  name  appears  in  various  theo- 
logical controversies.  His  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  1204  to  13S9  is  pub- 


GRBGORIAN  CHANT  (Latin,  conius  are. 
goriantu,  canlus  planus,  cantiti  firmvs;  Italian 
caalo  fermo;  French,  ckant  ffregorien.  pfain^ 
chant-  German,  gresorianiicher  Cftoral)  is  as 
old  as  the  Church'  itself.  As  an  integral  part 
of  the  liturgy,  music  has  its  origin  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Last  Supiier.  According  to  the 
evangelbts,  Matthew  ana  Mark,  after  Uie  con- 
secration and  breaking  of  bread,  our  Lord  and 
the  apostles  sang  a  hymn,  whidi  is  commonly 
accejited  to  have  been  the  'Great  Hallel*  of  the 
Jewish  passover  celebration,  that  is,  the  Psalms, 
cxii-.cxvii  (Douai  version),  inclusive.  The  first 
Christian  communities  of  Jerusalem  in  Pales- 
tine and  Antioch  iu  Syria  were  founded  by 
newly  converted  Jews.  Consequently  it  is  mor^ 
than  probable  that,  although  the  converts  from 
pagamsm  were  soon  in  the  majority,  melodies 
m  use  in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogues  con- 
tinued to  be  sung  at  their  religious  meetings. 
This  hypothesis  is  all  the  more  reasonable  be- 
cause the  recruits  from  paganism  Qould  oSer 
nothing  either  in  the  way  of  poetry  or  music 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  new 
cult.  As  to  how  the  chant  came  to  Rome  and 
concerning  its  early  development,  archxolo^ 
has  so  far  been  unable  to  ascertain  an}|  definite 
information.  Conjecture  and  probability'  art 
the  most  we  have  to  go  by.  Without  doubt 
Greek  music,  which  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
as  was  every  other  form  of  Hellenic  culture,  had 
its  inHuence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
worship  music.  It  is  certain  also  that  there  wa» 
a  constant  development  and  that  singing  played 
an  ever  greater  role  in  the  early  liturgy.  There 
were  hardly  any  religious  functions  of  which 
the  singing  of  psalms,  responsories  and  hymns 
did  not  form  a  part.  From  the  fruitful  soil  of 
the  eariy  Churrh  sprang  with  great  exuberance 
a  new  nymnology,  whidi  in  turn,  as  its  logical 
complement,  was  translated  into  melodies. 
Many  of  the  latter  were  spontaneous  improvisa- 
tions, the  children  of  ardent  hearts  and  imagina- 
tions illomined  by  tiie  new  light.  At  first  the 
whole  religious  commnnity  oarticipated  in  the 
singing,  but  as  the  liturgy  becatne  more  elab- 
orate and  the  assemblies  more  numerous,  this 
participation  on  the  part  of  alt  the  faithful  had 
to  be  restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  serv- 
ice. Other  more  particular  parts  were  per- 
formed by  the  Primicerius,  Prsecentor  or  Mon- 
itor, who  also  had  general  charge  of  the  sing- 
ine  and  whose  office  it  was  to  see  that  the  faith- 
ful were  well  prepared  for  their  allotted  task. 
After  emerging  from  the  catacombs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  centniy  the  Church  dis- 
played its  ever-growing  vitality  ip  the  unfolding 
of  her  titur^  and  the  increasing  splendor  of  her 
cult.  At  this  period  the  chants  used  must  have 
been  numerous  and  varied.  Popes  and  bishops 
fostered  the  liturgical  music  in  every  manner. 
Pope  Sylvester  (314)  and  Hilarius  (461) 
founded  schools  for  its  cultivation.  Saint  Am- 
brose, Archbishop  of  Milan  (397),  took  a  step 
which  was  of  greater  importance  than  anything 
which  had  been  done  up  to  that  time.  He  gave 
system  and  order  to  the  melodies  and  chants  in 
use  in  his  archdiocese  by  givtncr  them  a  theoretia 
basis.  This  he  accomplished  t^  adopting  four 
modes  or  scales,  each  one  of  which  had  U  its 
initi&l  one  of  the  four  notes  of  the  Tetradnrd 
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consequenlly:  (a)  (Dorian)  D,  E, 
d;  (?)  (Phrydan)  E,F,  G,  a,  b,c 
(Lydian)     F,   G,    a.    b.c.    d,    e,f, 


:  (a)    (Dorian)   D,  E,F.  G,  a,  b,c, 
■     •    -"    "        -.c,  d,  e;   U) 

,   ,  . id)    Mixo- 

Lydian),  G,  a,  b.c,  d,  e,f,  g.  All  the  melodies 
and  chants  used  had  some  one  of  these  modes 
for  their  foundation.  Saint  Ambrose  originated 
the  custom  of  singing  hymns  and  psalms  antipfa- 
onally. 

When  200  years  later,  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
man  who  gave  the  music  of  the  Church  its 
permanent  character  and  from  whom  it  is 
named,  ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  number 
of  feasts  aad  consequently  of  hturgical  chants 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  four 
modes  fixed  by  Ambrose  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. Many  of  the  new  melodies  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  of  the  scales  enumerated  above.  They 
had  grown  beyond  the  original  frame.  As 
Gregory  partly  reformed  and,  at  least  in  out- 
line, gave  shape  to  the  ecclesiastical  year  as  we 
BOW  know  i^  he  was  compelled  also  to  re- 
arrange existing  chants,  reject  inferior  ones, 
adapt  old  ones  to  new  texts  and  add  new  ones 
of  sis  own  creation.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
vast  plan  be  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
tonal  system  then  in  use.  He  retained  the  four 
Ambrosian  modes,  which  were  henceforth  desig- 
nated as  the  authentic  modes,  and  added  thereto 
four  more  which  he  called  plagat.  Gregory 
formed  the  new  modes  by  transposing  the  last 
four  notes  of  the  existing  — authentic  — scales 
an  octave  lower,  so  that  each  plagel  mode  be- 
gan a  fourth  below  the  aulhenl\c  from  which  it 
Sprang.  Thus  the  tonal  system  as  completed 
by  Saint  Gregory  was  as  follows: 


Authentic  Modes 


^^ 


chants  for  the  numerous  ofl^s  wu  called 
*an[iphonarium  cantorum.'  It  was  deposited 
near  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter  so  as  to  convey 
that  the  pontiff  wished  it  to  be  considered  as 
the  norm  for  the  whole  Christian  world. 

In  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Gregorian  melodies,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
a  little  more  dose^  the  tonal  material  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  We  will  notice 
that  all  the  scales  are  diatonic,  that  is  to  say 
that  each  one  has  &ve  whole  tones  or  steps  and 
two  half-steps  or  soni-tones ;  f urtheintore  that 
the  half-steps  or  semi-tones  occur  in  a  diSerent 
place  in  eadi  scale,  according  to  what  the  initial 
note  happens  to  be,  and,  finally  that  only  one  of 
them  has  a  ttading  tone  or  naU-step  between 
the  seventh  step  and  the  octave  or  repetition  of 
the  initial  note.  It  is  these  three  features  which 
differentiate  the  Gregorian  modes  so  markedly 
from  our  modern  sules  and  which  give  them 
that  impersonal  and  objective  character  so  mar- 
velously  suited  to  the  purpose  they  serve, 
namely,  that  of  expressing  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments conveyed  by  the  sacred  texts.  In  other 
words,  these  modes,  or  tonalities,  lend  them- 
selves to  the  expression  of  a  mental  attitude  of 
objectivity  as  against  the  modem  scales  which, 
on  account  of  their  chromatic  character,  are 
more  pliable  vehicles  for  conveying  the  emotions 
springing  from  subjectivism  and  introspection. 
If  we  remember,  in  addition  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Gregorian,  or  Church  modes  —  as 
they  are  often  called  — the  rule  which  permits 
the  use  of  six  intervals  only  in  the  formation 
of  Gregorian  melodies,  namely:  the  major  and 
minor  second,  the  major  and  minor  thtrt^  the 

Plagal  Modes 
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IN.  B.— 

«  which  a  meioay  luuii  npo«,  i 
t(  dsriVBd  plBgal  M*  idgnticuL 


uliafactory 


Four  more  modes  were  added  to  these  in 
later  centuries,  but  they  are  not  different  in 
essence  from  the  eight  named  above.  By  means 
of  various  signs  —  dots,  strokes,  bars  or  hooks, 
collectively  called  neums  —  all  of  whidi  had  a 
conventional  meaning,  and  which  were  placed 
over  and  alongside  the  words  of  the  texts.  Saint 
Gregory  indicated  the  melodies  to  which  these 
texU  were  to  be  sung.    The  book  containing  the 


mpoctivdr  tot  fOud  and  ^xiOtmt.  tbn  JaM  h  tb*  tana 
■ill  te  otwrad.  ths  iiul  for  any  livai  autfaentic  moib  aad 
rnkh  i>c«un  oftaoHt  or  predoaiiiiiitq  ia  any  n»lod]rJ 

perfect  fourth  and  the  perfect  fifth,  we  realize 
that  this  tonal  system  is  better  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  reverence,  humiliy,  peace  and 
joy,  whereas  the  modern  chromatic  system  is 
more  suited  for  the  expression  of  passion  and 
dramatic  conflict 

Saint  Gregory  used  every  means  at  his  zom- 
mand  to  propagate  the  chant  and  have  it  uni- 
versally adopted.    He  established  schools  Cor 
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its  pro(Mr  intcrpr^tion.  At  one  of  these  be  is 
said  to  have  taught  in  person.  Missionaries 
who  were  sent  iiaai  Rome  into  foreign  lands 
took  with  them  a  copy  of  the  antiphonarium, 
and,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of  how  the  melo- 
dies it  contained  should  be  sung.  Thus.  Saint 
Augustine  brou^t  the  melodies  to  England  at 
the  command  of  Saint  Gregory  himself.  The 
great  pope's  successors  continued  the  process  of 
propaganda  dnring  the  (allowing  centuries.  In 
the  8di  century  Saint  Boniface  introduced  the 
chant  in  Germany,  and  t^  him  several  *schole 
canlorum"  were  esiablisbed  on  German  soil 
Through  Pepin  and  after  him  through  Oiarle- 
ma^c,  it  found  its  way  into  Gaul  and  into 
the  whole  territory  nnder  the  emperor's  swa^. 

It  is  held  by  many  historians  Chat  the  ongi- 
nal  chant  was,  in  the  main,  syllabic,  that  is  to 
say,  that  only  one  note  was  sung  to  ea^  syl' 
lable  and  that  only  the  word  ■alleluja"  was  ever 
extended  over  several  notes.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  it  gradually  developed  into  a 
melismatic  system,  syllables  being  often  ex- 
tended over  smaller  and  greater  groups  of  notes. 

From  the  time  of  Saint  Gregory  until  the  ad- 
vent of  Guido  d'Areiio  (995-1050?)  the  primi- 
tive means  of  determining  the  melody,  the 
neinns  described  above,  remained  in  use.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  these  signs  were  intended 
to  assist  the  memory  of  the  singers  in  repro- 
ducing the  melodies  which  they  had  learned  by 
oraJ  transmission.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  many  of  the  melo- 
dies were  altered  and  modified  in  the  many 
places  where  they  were  in  use.  There  were  fre- 
quent variations  and  modifications  due  to  local 
habits,  different  temperaments,  but  above  all,  to 
die  insufiiciency  of  die  means  employed  to  indi- 
cate with  precision  the  form  of  the  melodies. 
Careless  copyists  and  finally  the  arbitrariness  dnd 
caprice  of  singers  in  the  various  countries  led 
to  confusion.  Before  the  time  of  Guido 
d'Arezio,  attempts  had  been  made  to  fix  with 
more  precision  the  intervals  of  the  melodies. 
He  found  in  use  two  lines,  a  red  and  a  yellow 
one,  drawn  across  the  page.  Upon  the  red  line 
was  placed  the  F,  and  C  was  put  upon  the  yel- 
low one.  Above,  below  and  between  these  two 
lines  the  neums  were  written.  By  placing  a 
blach  line  between  the  two  already  existing  and 
adding  another  above  or  below  these  ihree  as 
the  ambitiu  or  range  of  the  melody  might  re- 
quire, Guido  created  the  four  line  staff  whitfa 
has  been  used  ever  since  for  the  chant,  and 
made  it  possible  to  indicate  precisely  die  form 
of  a  melody  for  all  time  to  come.  Guido  and 
his  pfipils  transcribed  the  existing  chants  into 
the  new  system  of  notation.  Cotnes  of  these 
transcriptions  found  their  way  into  the  cathe- 
drals and  monasteries  of  many  coimtries  where 
they  toot  the  place  of  the  books  formerly  in 
use.  Though  the  neums  as  a  tystem  at  ttofo- 
tioH  were  sujKrseded  by  the  more  precise  in- 
vendon  of  Guido,  they  continued  nevertheless  to 
be  employed  to  indicate  the  manner  of  interftre- 
talion.  Although  Guido's  invention  was  epoch- 
making  and  of  incalculable  importance  in  the 
hinory  of  music,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
it  was  at  once  univcTsall^  adopted.  Neums  as 
3  means  of  notation  continued  in  use  in  many 
places  and  institutions  far  into  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Nor  must  we  imagine  that  because  of  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  of  notation  no 


farther  tnodifications  of  the  <hant  took  iJac«. 
As  new  saints  were  canonized  and  new  feasts 
instituted  by  the  Church,  offices  and  chants  were 
necessarily  created.  Then  the  growing  skill  of 
professional  singers  gave  rise,  especially  in  the 
Alleluja  fdlowing  the  gradual,  to  improvisa- 
tions, elaborations  -and  displays  of  virtuositjr 
which  often  exceeded  the  limits  of  good  taste 
and  appropriateness. 

As  the  melodies  comprising  ecclesiastical 
music  grew  out  of  the  sacred  texts  and  were 
never  performed  without  being  wedded  to  these 
texts,  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the 
melodic  construction  partook  of  the  rhytlunical 
form  of  the  texts.  Especially  must  this  have 
been  the  case  when  the  chant  was  still  lamly 
syllabic.  Some  maintain  that  the  ancient  chant 
had  a  definite  —  ardficial  —  rttydmi,  as  in  our 
modem  music,  in  contradistinciion  to  the  nat- 
ural, or  that  dictated  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
text.  Whatever  the  prevailing  rhythm  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lOlh  eenlnry,  it  was  now  to 
undergo  a  gradual  change.  The  monk  Huc- 
bald  invented  the  orgamim  or  diaphony,  that  is, 
the  pracdce  of  having  a  second  voice  sing  the 
melody  a  fifth  above  or  a  fourth  below  the  origi- 
nal, or  add  to  the  fifth  also  the  octave,  the  first 
voice  meantime  maintaining  the  original  melody. 
By  this  step  Hucbald  paved  the  way  for  the 
polyphony  which  was  soon  to  develop  and  find 
Its  culmination  in  the  wonderful  creations  of 
Palestrina  and  his  schocJ  in  the  16th  century. 
Sulier  in  his  •Allgemeine  Theorie  der  Kiinste,' 
in  the  article  on  harmony,  ]>oints  otit  diat 
polyphony  was  latent  in  the  unison  siting  of 
the  Gregorian  melodies  by  old  and  young,  men 
and  boyS(  each  class  of  voice,  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  bantone  and  bass,  having  a  different  pitch. 

Hucbald's  system  of  parallel  motion  of  fifths 
and  octaves  was  soon  succeeded  by  attempts  at 
contrarj^  motion,  and  counterpart  as  we  know 
it,  that  is,  point  against  point  (or  note  against 
note)  was  bom.  To  the  Gregorian  melody 
which  now  became  'cantus  firmus,'  that  is,  un- 
changeable melody,  were  added  one  or  more 
others.  In  giving  birth  to  the  new  system  and 
continuing  to  be  its  foundation  and  the  souice 
whence  polyphony  drew  its  life  and  bein^,  the 
Gregorian  chant  lost  its  most  distinguishing 
characteristic,  that  is.  its  natural  rhythm.  The 
themes  taken  from  the  chant  and  used  t^  con- 
trapuntists as  *canti  fermi*  were  forced  into  the 
rhythmical  straight- jacket  Each  note  of  the 
cantus  firmus  had  now  to  assume  a  definite  value 
in  order  that  the  added  melodies  simultaneously 
sung  might  harmonize  with  it.  Polyphony,  or 
the  new  school  of  music,  increased  in  favor  very 
rapidly  to  the  detriment  of  the  old  chant.  In- 
strumental music,  which  was  gradually  develop- 
ing, also  had  a  deteriorating  inHuence  on  the 
execution  and  cultivation  of  the  ancient  music 
of  the  Church.  Counterpoint  in  many  instances 
lost  its  original  purpose  and  degenerated  into 
artificiality.  Composers  used  it  to  display  their 
skill  rather  than  to  give  expression  to  the  ideas 
and  emotions  latent  in  and  suggested  by  the 
text  to  which  it  was  wedded,  A  reform  move- 
ment toward  primitive  simplicity  set  in  toward 
the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16lh  century.  The  Council  of  Trent  enacted 
laws  concerning  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
the  chant  as  well  as  wainst  the  extravi^nces 
which  the  display  of  skill  for  its  own  sake  had 
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bFong^t' about  and  wfaicfa  in  fact  almott  caused 
tbe  total  exclusion  of  figured  music  from  the 
Chnirk  In  a  bHef  dated  25  Oct  1577,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  directs  Giovanni  Perluigi  Pal^ 
trina  and  Annibale  Zoilo  (Pateatrina  was  at  the 
time  director  of  the  papal  choir  and  Zoilo  a 
member  of  the  same')  lo  revise  the  chants  con- 
tained in  the  "Antipnonaria,"  'Gradualia,'  and 
•Psalteria,"  and  •eliminate*  therefrom  'all  bar- 
barisms, obscure  passages,  contradictions  and 
si^Krfluous  additions  which,  through  the  igno- 
rance, neglect,  and  also  through  the  m^ce  of 
composers,  copyisls  and  singers,  have  crept  into 
these  books?  A  pupil  of  Palestrina,  Giovanni 
Guidetti,  had,  a  few  years  previously,  edited  the 
various  Chants  for  the  celebrant  contained  in  the 
Missal,  which  had  been  newly  revised  by  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals  appointed  for  this  purpose 
after  the  Tridentine  Council.  Palestrina,  Zoilo 
and  Guidetti  in  their  labors  of  revision  acted 
upon  the  principle  which  had  been  lost  sight  of 
for  a  time,  but  which  was  now  generally  ac- 
cepted by  musicians  in  Rome,  'that  the  words 
of  the  texts  should  be  sung  to  the  notes  as  they 
ou^ht  to  be  spoken  or  declaimed  without  notes.* 
This  principle  in  its  application  brought  into 
universal  use  the  three  d)fferent  kinds  of  note- 
values:  the  longa,  the  brevis  and  the  semi- 
brevis.  The  woix  of  revision,  of  the  Graduale 
only,  which  was  continued  and  completed  after 
Palestrina's  death  (2  Feb.  1594)  by  Fdice 
Amerio  and  Francesco  Suriano  involved  many 
excisions  and  abbreviations ;  reduced  many 
<^aiits  which  had  been  elaborately  melismatic 
to  a  syllabic  form.  This  revised  edition  derived 
its  name  ^ditio  medicea,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  printed  by  the  'stamperia"  or  press  of 
.  that  name  established  in  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  de  UedicL  The  Congregation  of 
Sacred  Riles,  in  1595,  appointed  Giovanni 
Marii  Nanino,  Giovanni  Andrea  Dr^^>ni,  Luca 
Marenzio  and  Fulgentio  Valesio  to  edit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  stated  above,  the 
'Pontiiicale  Romanum.'  The  revised  books 
were  now  printed  and  published  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Pope  Paul  V  (160S-Z1)  and  that 
of  the  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Rites.  This  approbation  did  not  carry  with  it 
tbe  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  old,  more  elab- 
orate, now  called  traditional,  versions  of  the 
chant.  No  doubt  because  of  the  latitude  thus 
pemiitted,  the  abbreviated  version  did  not  make 
pnich  headway  outside  of  the  papal  territory. 
Besides  this,  monody  (solo  singing)  and  the 
theatrical  style  in  general  came  into  vogue  in 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It 
took  such  a  hold  of  public  taste  that  even  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  the  makers  of  his 
school  were  temporarily  forgotten  for  the  trashy 
and  trivial  products  which  now  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  being  tbe  case  with  regard  to  tbe 
polyphonic  style,  it  was  natural  that  the  austere, 
chaste  and  simple  Gregorian  melodies  should 
suffer  even  greater  neglect.  While  in  Italy  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  world  the  chant  was 
for  a  time  neglected,  there  were  countries,  such 
as  France.  Belgium,  Spain  and  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Holland  where  it  never  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  according  either  to  the  traditional  or 
the  abbreviated  version.  Many  different  edi- 
tions came  into  use,  notably  in  France,  where 
many  dioceses  had  their  own  versions.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  19lh  century  the  plan  enter- 


tained by  Gregory  XIH,  Ocmait  VIU  and 
Paul  V,  of  having  unifonnity  for  the  whole 
Catholic  world  in  everything  pertaining  to  tbe 
liturgy,  including  the  chant,  was  revived  with 
new  vigor.  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1868,  appointed 
a  commission  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  task 
of  editing,  in  accordance  with  existing  require- 
ments, the  *cditio  medicea,'  which  Pius  IX  and 
his  successor,  Leo  XIII,  repeated^  declared  to 
be  the  officisil  version  of  the  Gregorian  dtant 
for  the  whole  Church,  and  archaeologists  —  not- 
ably the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes,  A.  Dechcv- 
rens,  S.  J,,  of  Paris,  the  Belgian  savant,  G.  A. 
Gevaerts,  Dr.  Peter  Wagner  of  Freiburg,  Swite- 
erland,  and  others — made  exhaustive  studies  of 
the  manuscripts  dating  from  the  9th  century 
(the  oldest  so  far  discovered)  up  to  the  Renais- 
sance. The  results  of  theae  studies  induced 
Pius  X,  to  appoint  (1904)  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  "editio  vaticana,' 
embodying  the  fruits  of  the  researches  and 
labors  of  learned  men  for  many  years  past 
Whatever  may  be  the  differences  between  this 
latest  version  and  the  many  that  have  gone  be- 
fore, they  in  no  sense  change  the  essential 
character  of  the  chant.  This  character  has  its 
root  primarily  in  the  nature  of  the  scales  «r 
modes  used,  as  has  been  shown  above,  and.  sec- 
ondly, in  the  intervals  in  the  constrriction  of  the 
melodies.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  melo- 
dies sprang  from  the  sacred  texts  of  the  Itlurgv: 
they  were  their  complement  and  splendor.  The 
Church  has  always  declared  the  cnant  to  be  her 
own  music  par  excellence.  Other  forms  of 
music  which  she  admits  in  her  cult,  the  Pales- 
trina, or  polyphonic,  and  the  modem  styles,  are 
to  be  judged  as  to  their  fitness  in  the  light  of 
the  Gregorian  chant,  which  is  the  norm  and 
siandara  of  excellence  because  it  best  expresses 
the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Bibliography.— Some  of  the  works  on  the 
Gregorian  chant  which  may  be  prohtably  con- 
suked  are  Haberl,  'Magister  Choralis';  Kienle, 
'Choral-Schule' ;  Gietmann,  'Kunstlehre'  JVoL 
III) ;  KornmiiJler,  'Lexikon  der  Kirchlichen 
Tonkunst':  Gevaert,  'La  Melopie  Antique  dans 
le  Chant,  de  I'^lise  Latine* ;  the  Benedictines 
of  Solesmes,  'Palfographie  Musicale' ;  Dechev- 
rens,  'fitudes  de  Science  Mustcale.' 

Joseph  Otien. 

GREGORIAN  LITURGY,  the  ritual 
which  Pope  Gregory  I  introduced  after  590  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  as  exhibited  in  the  book 
entitled  'Gregorianimi  Sacramentariam.'  St, 
Gregory  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  liturgy 
of  Gelasius,  whidi  was  previously  in  use,  ex- 
punging from  it  what  seemed  to  turn  useless 
and  adding  a  very  few  new  prayers.  Tbe  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  is  still  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  then. 

GREGORIAN  MASS.  Pope  Gregory  I 
(590-604)  wrought  many  reforms  in  the  Lit- 
nrgy  of  the  Church  There  is  Still  much  con- 
troversy, however,  as  to  the  extent  of  hit  re- 
forms of  the  Mass.  It  is  agreed  that  to  the 
Canon  he  added  ^esque  nostros  in  tua  pac« 
disponas,  atque  ab  a&tema  damnaiione  nos 
eript,  et  in  electorum  tuorum  jubeas  grege 
numerari,"  He  also  caused  the  Pater  Noster 
to  be  recited  in  the  Canoii  before  the  breaking 
of '  the  Host,  deeming  it  unsuitable  that  the 
Canon,  the  work  of  an  unknown  scholar,  itenld 
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be  said  over  tbr  obbtion  instead  6t  the  prayer 
which  the  Redeemer  himself  composed.  The 
AHelnia  ifeo  might  now  be  chanted  after  the 
Gradual  outside  of  Pastzfaal  time;  the  chas- 
ufate  was  forbidden  to  stiMeacona;  and  deacons 
mic^  not  sing  any  portkni  of  the  Mass  other 
than  the  Gospel.  There  have  t>een  a  few  minor 
ciMmges  since  Gregory's  tine  but  the  Mass  is 
to-day  practicaliy  as  Gregory  left  it  at  the  be- 
ginmng  of  the  7ih  centaiy.  See  Greoobian 
Chant:  Mass. 

GREOORIANU8,  Roman  iurist  of  the  3d 
centnty  who  compiled  the  Codex  Gregorjanus 
on  wnidi  the  later  Coden  Justianus  was 
mpposedly  based.  Consult  Sohm,  'Institutes 
of  Roman  Law*  (trans,  by  Ledfie,  M  ed.,  Ox- 
ford 1901). 

GREGOROVIUS,  grSg-o-ra'vI-us,  FerdU 
Hand,  German  historian  and  poet :  b,  Neiden- 
burgt,  East  Prussia.  1821;  d.  Munich,  1891.  He 
received  his  education  at  Konigsberg  and  then 
spent  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote 
'Wanderjahre  in  Italien'  (1857-77).  Further 
travels  carried  him  into  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Syria.  He  divided  his  last  years  hetween 
Rome  and  Munich.  His  historical  and  descrip- 
tive works  ate  very  numerous.  AmonE  the 
letter  are  'Corsica'  (3d  ed.,  1878,  trans,  into 
English)  i  'Fi^teni  Geschichie,  Leben  umf 
Scenerle  au»  Italien*  (1356) ;  'Siciliana* 
(I860)'  'Latejnische  Sommer'  ,  (1863)  ;  'Die 
Insel  tapri'  (1868,  3d  ed.,  IW) ;  'Von 
Ravemia  bis  Mentana*  (187l);  'Apuliscba 
Landschaften'  (1877).  Predommant  among 
his  historical  studies  are  those  of  Roman  his- 


Italy; 

1881),      „-     --      , 

Mittelalter>  (8  vols.  1859-72.  English  trans.  b> 
Hamilton.  1894-1900;  Italian  trani,  1874-76): 
•Lucrezia  BorgJa*  (3d  ed.,  1875);  <UTban  VIII 
im  VViderspruch  zu  Spanien  una  dem  Kaiser' 
(1879}  ;  'Una  PianU  di  Roma  delineata  d» 
Leonardo  da  Besozio  Milanese'  (1883).  On  the 
culture  o£  Greece  he  wrote  'Kleine  Schriften 
zur  Geschichte  und  Kultur'  (1887-92);  <Athe- 
nais,  Geschichte  einer  byzantinischen  Kaiseiin> 
(1882);  'Geschichte  der  Stadt  Aihen  im  Mit~ 
telalter'     (2d    ed.,    1889).    Besides     these     be 


»DziaIistis(£en  Elcmenten>   (1849);  'Die  Po 
und   Magyareolieder*    (1849):    -^Der   Tod   . 


Tiberius'  (I85I).  a  iiaatAy;  'Euphorion'  (6th 
ed,    1891),    an   epic    of   Pompeii;     'Gedii 
(1892).    He  edited    ^Bricfe    Alexanders 


Humboldt  ao  seinen  Bruder  Wilhclm'  (1880). 
His  letters  to  Hermann  von  Thtle  were  edited 
in  1894.  Consult  Uiinz,  'Ferd.  Gre^rovius 
and  seine  BrteEe  an  Grann  Lovatelli'  (Berlia 
1896). 

GREGORY,  Saint,  of  Armenia,  sumamed 
The  Illuuinaior  (Ghecor  Lusavobitch),  the 
apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Arme>nia:  b.  Valar- 
ihabad,  Armenia,  about  257;  d.  in  the  wilder- 
ness  of  Upper  Armenia,  332  or  shortly  there- 
after. Modern  Annenians  venerate  as  a  liter- 
ap'  heritage  of  the  Illuminator  a  colic 
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works' of  Armenian  lileratiire  is  fhe  work  of 
Agathanselos.  honored  among  tibe  Armenians 
as  the  first  historian  of  their  nation.  The 
author  no  doubt  takes  his  name  from  the  fact 
that  he  brings  the  'glad  tiding^  of  the  intrtf 
duct  ion  of  Cihristianity  into  Armenia.  He 
claims  to  have  written  his  book  bv  order  of 
King  Trdat  (Tiridates)  III.  not  from  earlier 
accounts,  bat  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
described.  The  Armenian  text  itself  does  not 
go  ba^  beyond  about  450i  although  it  preserves 
fra^ents  of  two  older  writings.  Really  hi»- 
toncal  details,  worthy  of  credence,  are  unfor- 
tunately put  side  by  side  with  legendary  cir-' 
cumstances,  unworthy  of  behef.  It  seems  that 
Gregory,  while  an  infant,  was  conveyed  by  a 
C3instian  nurse  from  Armenia  to  Oaesarea  in 
Cappadocia  to  escape  being  stain  with  his 
family  for  the  crime  of  his  father,  a  Parthtsn 
named  Anak,  who  had  assassinated  Chosrov  I, 
king  of  Artnenia.  When  he  reached  manboo4 
he  married  a  Qiristian  lady  of  Caesarea,  who 
afterbearinghim twosons  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery. Therenpon  Gregory  entered  the  services 
of  Chosrov's  son,  Tindates  III,  who,  with  the 
help  of  the  Romans,  had  recovered  his  father*) 
throne,  Tindates  imprisoned  him  for  14  year; 
in  a  deep  pit,  for  refusing  to  perform  an  act 
of  idolatrous  worship,  whereupon  the  tyrant 
was  punished  by  a  horrible  temper  and  his 
people  were  plagued  Grepjry  cured  both,  con- 
verting the  king  to  Christianity.'  About  302 
Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop  and  catholicos 
of  Armenia  W  Leontius  of  C^area.  Tiridates 
estaMlshed  (Christianity  as  the  national  religion 
of  Armenia  as  Constantine  did  several  years 
later  for  the  Roman  Empire.  In  331  Gregory 
retired  Into  solitude  and  died  shortly  there- 
after. The  Armenians,  the  Syrians  and  the 
By  ran  tine  CThurcb  keep  his  feast  on  30  Septem- 
ber; 1  October  is  hia  feast  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar. Consult  Davidson,  Lionel,  'Gregorius  (7), 
St.,  The  Illuminator'  (in  Smith  and  Wace; 
'A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,*  Vol. 
II  London  1880) ;  Bardenhewer,  Otto,  'Les 
Pires  de  I'figlise;  leur  Vie  et  leurs  OeUvrel*' 
(tome  3,  Pans  1899);  Chevalier,  Ulysse,' <pi(*-' 
Bibliographie'  (Paris  1905). 

HCRBEBT  F.  WmCRT, 

Sometime  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  Thi 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
GREGORY,  Saint,  of  Nazianana,  known  ' 
as  Theologus  ("The  Theolocian'  or  'Thb 
DlViNE°)  :  b.  Arianias,  near  Naziaoius,  a 
little  city  in  southwestern  (^ppadoda,  about 
325:  d.  there  about  389  or  390.  Receiving  the^ 
seeos  of  a  truly  Christian  education  from  hi> 
mother,  Nonna,  he  attended  in  turn  the  most 
celebrated  schools  of  his  time.  From  Ciesaiiea. 
In  Cappadonta  he  went  to  Czsarea  in  Falestmei 
thence  to  Alexandria  and  finally  to  Athena, 
where  ^s  friend,  Saint  Basil  of  C)£sarea  (q.v.), 
was  not  skiw  in  joiaing  him,  Gref^ory  a{>> 
parently  stayed  in  Athens  longer  than,  his  friend 
and  possibly  gave  lectures  on  oratory  there,. 
but  when  about  30  years  of  age  be  returned  to 
his  native  land  to  be  baptized.  Thenceforth  bb 
divided  his  life  between  Arianzus  and  thd 
monastic  retreat  of  Basil  in  Pontns.  Gregory's- 
life  presents  the  unusual  picture  of  alternate  r& 
tlmnent  and  activity,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
riie  sea.  It  was  only  the  insistence  of  lis 
friends  and  his  own  conscience  which  dragged 
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bim  fortb  from  the  langed  for  solitude  and 
ulence  of  contemplation  and  forced  him  to 
tab  a  vigorous  part  in  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  the  Church.  Filial  love  and  zeal  for  onbp- 
doxy  brought  him  fgrth  from  his  retreat  first 
in  360  or  361  as  a  messenger  of  peace  to  his 
compatriots.  His  father,  also  named  Gregory, 
who  was  bishop  of  Naiianzus  ( 3Z9-374) , 
through  weakness  or  misunderstanding  had 
subscribed  (359)  to  the  semi-Arian  formula  of 
Rimini,  bringing  upon  himself  the  opposition 
of  the  faithful.  The  son's  happy  intervention 
resulted  in  a  solemn  profession  of  faith  by  the 
dder  Gregory,  at  whose  hands  he  was  ordained 
priest  somewhat  in  spite  of  himself  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  361.  After  a  brief  sojourn  with 
Basil  in  Pontus,  Gregoi^  returned  to  aid  bis 
father  in  the  administration  of  hia  see.  It  was 
not  long  before  Basil  constrained  his  friend  to 
accept  the  newly  created  bishopric  of  Sasima, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  Gregory  ever 
let  foot  in  that  little  town.  At  any  rate,  in 
372,  yielding  to  his  father's  solicitations,  Gregory 
decided  to  relieve  him  somewhat  of  the  burden 
of  his  episcopal  charee,  and,  when  his  father 
died  in  374,  soon  to  5e  followed  by  the  pious 
Nonna,  he  was  not  slow  to  console  his  broken 
heart  by  resigning  the  administration  of  the 
Church  at  Nazianzus  and  returning  to  the  con- 
templative life  at  Seleucia.  His  younger 
brother,  Czsarius,  and  his  sister,  Gorgonia,  had 
preceded  their  parents  to  the  grave  by  several 
years  (369)  and  there  remained  to  be  added 
but  the  death  of  his  best  friend,  Basil  (379), 
to  confirm  Gregory  in  his  resolution  to  bid  the 
world  a  lasting  farewell.  Nevertheless  he  was 
not  destined  to  enjoy  the  repose  he  so  longingly 
desired.  Arianism  under  Valens  had  gained 
headway  in  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Catholics  at  Constantinople,  despoiled  of  their 
churches,  felt  themselves  upon  the  very  verge 
of  utter  ruination.  They  appealed  to  (jregory, 
who  could  not  resist  the  hope  of  re-establi^ing 
the  true  faith  in  the  caplul  of  the  east.  Noth- 
ing arrested  his  zeal  and  his  marvelous  elo- 
quence triumphed  over  all.  When  Theodosius 
entered  the  city  in  380,  the  faithful  demanded 
as  their  bishop  the  restorer  of  orthodoxy,  but 
Gregory,  although  consecrated  as  such,  insisted 
Opon  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Second 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  finally 
resigning  his  charge  and  returning  in  June  381 
to  Nazianzus,  which  had  been  without  a  head 
since  the  death  of  the  elder  Gregory.  For  two 
years  he  administered  the  (Thurch  there  and 
about  383  retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Arianrus, 
his  birthplace,  where  he  died  m  the  austere 
practice  of  Christian  asceticism.  Gregory's 
works  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  dis- 
courses, letters  and  poems.  Of  the  discourses 
(which  constitute  the  largest  group)  47  are  ex- 
tant, and  of  these  the  most  important  and 
famous  are  those  (27-31)  pronounced  at  Con- 
stantinople in  defense  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  which,  because  of  their  solid  doctrine 
and  vigorous  exposition,  have  been  called  the 
'Theological  Discourses'  and  won  for  Gregory 
flie  title  formerly  appropriated  only  to  Saint 
John.  The  rest  of  the  discourses  are  on  various 
subjects.  There  are  243  letters  attributed  to 
Gregory,  the  vast  majority  of  which  belong  to 
Ae  da;rs  of  his  retirement  at  Arianzus  (383-389) 
and  give  an  intimate  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
aaUu>r  or  of   his   friends  and  parents.    Tlus 


same  period  also  saw  the  majority  of  his 
poems,  which  very  often  are  littl*  more  than 
versified  proae,  although  some  of  his  elegiac 
efforts  seem  to  ^ssess  real  poetic  feelm^ 
The  longest  of  his  poems,  'De  Vita  Sua,'  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tioR  concerning  the  details  of  his  life.  Gre- 
gory's complete  works  appear  in  Uigoc's 
■Patrolcwia  Graeca.*  The  Eastern  Church  cele- 
brates 25  and  30  January  in  his  honor  and  the 
Western  Church  9  May. 

Bibliograph?.— Watkins,  Henry  W,  'Grego- 
rius  (14)  Nazianzenus'  (in  Smith  and  Wace. 
'A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography^*  VoL 
II,  London  1880)  ;  Ulmann,  C,  'Gregonus  von 
Naiianz,  der  Theologe'  (2d  ed.,  (}otha  1867); 
Benoit,  A.,  'Saint  Gregoire  de  Naiianie:  sa 
vie,  s«s  oeuvFM,  el  son  epoque*  (Paris  1883) ; 
Montaut,  Louis,    'Revue   cntique  de  quelques 

Siestions    historic)ues    se    rapportant    i    Saint 
regoire  de  Nananze  et  i  son  siecle'   (1879)  ; 
Chevalier,   Ulysse,    *Bio-Bibliographie'    (Paris 

HourasT  F.  Wright, 
Somelitne  of  the  Department  of  Latin,    The 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
GRSGOKY,      Saint      of      Neocsesarea, 

known  as  Thaumatukcus  (^  (iitt/uiTot(p>^,  The 
Wondeh-Wohkek)  :  b.  Neocsesarea  in  Pontus, 
about  210;  d.  there  about  270.  Originally  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Theodorus,  he  grew  up  in  his 
native  city  in  a  thoroughly  pagan  atmosphere. 
On  the  advice  of  his  Latin  tutor,  he  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  proceed  with  his  brother, 
Athenodorus,  to  the  famous  schools  at  Beirut 
in  Phoenicia.  However,  the  naming  of  their 
brother-in-law  as  assessor  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor of  Palestine  took  them  as  far  as  Qesarea, 
where  they  were  so  charmed  by  the  personality 
and  teachini?  of  Origen  that  they  abandoned 
their  original  j>tan  and  became  wholeheartedly 
attached  to  their  admired  instructor.  The  latter 
cleverly  won  over  these  distinguished  pupils  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  thereby, 
little  by  little  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  first 
meeting  of  tne  youthful  Gregory  with  Origen 
probably  took  place  in  231.  His  studies  under 
the  illustrious  scholar  continued  until  238  or 
239,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
235  to  237  or  238,  namely  durinj^  the  persecu- 
tion of  Maximinus  Thrax,  when  it  is  said  that 
Origen  sought  refuge  in  Cappadoda  and  his 
disciple  at  Alexandria.  In  238  or  239  Gregory 
said  farewell  to  Origen  and  to  Ciesarea  in  a  putv 
lie  discourse  entitled 'Panegyricus  in  Origenem,* 
in  which  he  gives  thanks  to  Origen  and  shows  a 
sincere  enthusiasm  for  sacred  science.  Some 
of  the  chapters  of  this  discourse  have  a  great 
historical  value.  In  240  Gregory  was  elevated 
by  Plwedimus,  bishop  of  Amasea  and  Metropoli- 
tan of  Pontus,  to  the  newly  created  episcopal 
see  of  his  native  city,  although  there  were  at 
the  outset  only  17  Christians  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion. Information  concerning  the  labors  of  the 
bishop  is  obtainable  chiefly  from  the  bio^raplif 
by  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (a.v.)  which  is 
somewhat  beclouded  by  legends  and  is  especially 
uncertain  in  its  chronology.  The  biographer 
states  that,  before  entering  upon  his  duties  as 
bishop,  Gr^ory  retired  into  solitude.  One 
night,  in  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Uary  and  Saint  }tAa>,  he  wu  giveti  a  formuli 
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of  faith,  a  brief  but  none  the  Isss  clear  and 
precise  explanation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trin- 


oi  the  Faith'  now  generally  attributed 
Gregory.  The  divers  miracles  which  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "wonder-worker"  are  related 
at  length  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  influence  was  potent  and  his  renown 
more  than  ordinary.  In  265,  he  took  part,  to- 
gether with  his  brother,  who  likewise  held  an 
episcopal  see  in  Ponlus,  in  the  great  synod  of 
Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  synod  held  in  269  at  the  same  place 
Sfcainsl  the  same  heresiarch.  Besidei  the 
^Panegyricus'  mentioned  above,  Gregorv  is  the 
author  also  of  an  'EpistolaCanonica'  addressed 
to  a  bishop  in  Pontus  and  treating  of  the  dif- 
ferent questions  raised  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Gothic  mcursions  in  AsU  Minor  (253-258) ; 
<Metaphrasis  in  Ecclesiasten,*  which  is  only 
a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Greek  text;  'Dialogus 
cum  Aeliano,'  apparently  lost:  and  many  other 
apocryphal  writings.  Critics  have  been  unani- 
mous in  attributing  to  Gregory  the  'Tractatus 
ad  Theopompum'  on  the  divine  passibility  and 
impassibility,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
and  treating  of  the  question  whether  divine  im- 
passibiUty  necessarily  supposes  thai  God  is  in- 
different to  everything  done  among  mea 
Gregory's  convplete  works,  including  the  frag- 
ments attributed  to  him,  have  been  published  in 
Migne's  'Patrologia  Graeca,'  and  an  English 
translation  of  most  of  them  in  the  'Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.'  His  feast  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  observed  17  November. 

Bibliography. — Reynolds,  Henry  R.,  'Grego- 
rius  (3),  sumamed  Thaumaturgiis*  (m  Smith 
and  Wace,  'A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog- 
raphy,' Vol.  IT,  London  1880)  ;  Ryssel,  V., 
'Cfregonus  Thanmaturgus,  sein  Xleben  und  seine 
Schriften'  (Leipng  1^)  ;  Bardenhewer,  Otto, 
'Les  Peres  de  I'Eglise :  ieurs  Vies  et  leurs 
Oeuvres'  (tome  1,  Paris  1898);  Chevalier, 
Ulysse,  < Bio- Bibliographic*   (Paris  1905). 
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Catholic  University  of  America. 

GREGORY,  Saint,  of  Nyssa:  b.  about  335 
or  336;  d.  after  395  or  396.  Tie  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Saint  Basil  of  Cxsarea  (q.v.),  wDO, 
it  seems,  had  charge  of  his  education.  While 
holding  the  ofEce  of  lector  in  the  Church  he 
yielded  to  the  attractions  of  the  world  and  be- 
came a  professor  of  belUs-tettres,  preferring 
'the  name  of  rhetorician  to  that  of  Qiristian.* 
But  the  lively  representations  of  his  friends 
and  especially  of  nis  namesake  of  Naziancus, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  bis  first  vocation. 
After  retiring  into  seclusion  for  a  short  time, 
he  allowed  himself  in  371  to  be  consecrated  by 
his  brother  Basil  and  became  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
a  small  town  in  Cappadocia,  continuing  to  live 
with  his  wife,  Theosebeia,  although  as  with  a 
sister.  The  hatred  of  the  Arians  awaited  him 
in  his  new  field  and  after  a  few  vears  of  bitter 
stni^le  he  was  deposed  about  375  by  an  Arian 
synod  convoked  by  the  governor  of  Pontus. 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Valcns  in  378 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  political  situation 
of  the  Church  and  Gregory  returned  from  exile 
to  Nyssa  in  triumph.  In  the  tali  of  379  he 
assisted  in  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  oppot' 
the  Meletian  schism,  and  two  years  later 
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joyed  a  very  inmortant  role  in  the  tecond  gen- 
eial  council  at  Constantinople.  Ihtring  the  in- 
terval he  had  traveled  extensively  in  tulfihnent 
of  a  commission  which  be  had  received  from 
the  Antioch  Council  'to  visit  and  reform  the 
Church  in  Arabia.'  It  is  after  his  last  trip  to 
Constantinople  in  394  that  Gregory's  name  dis- 
appears from  history  and  it  is  probable  that  bii 
death  followed  shortly  thereafter.  (iregoTT 
has  few  rivals  in  the  4th  century  to  compare 
with  his  fecundity  and  depth  of  knowledge. 
Most  of  his  works  are  exegetical,  as  <On  the 
Creation  of  Man';  <The  Work  of  the  Six 
Days':  'The  Defence  of  the  Hexaenieron' ; 
'On  the  Witch  of  Endor*;  2  books  on  the 
Psalms,  8  homilies  on  Ecclesiastes,  15  homilies 
on  the  (Tanticle  of  Canticles,  5  homilies  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  8  homilies  on  the  Beatitudes. 
In  the  field  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  the 
works  of  Gregory  merit  particular  attention, 
as  'Against  Eunomius' ;  'Against  ApoUinaris' ; 
'Grand  Catechism*;  'Against  Tritheism';  'On 
Faith' ;  'Dialogue  with  Macrina*  (his  sister); 
and  others.  An  ascetic  spirit  animates  three 
little  works  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  the 
□iristian  name  and  the  purpose  of  Christian 
life,  and  another  work  'On  Virgiiiity,'  which 
gives  the  principles  of  right  living,  (jregory's 
discourses  reflect  the  style  of  the  time,  although 
they  do  not  contain  the  eloquence  of  his  name- 
sake of  Naiianzus.  Chief  among  these  dis- 
courses are  the  funeral  orations  on  his  brother, 
Basil,  and  Meletius  and  his  panegyric  on  Greg- 
ory of  Neocxsarea  (q.v.).  Only  26  letters  of 
Gregory  have  come  down  to  us.  His  writings 
are  best  collected  in  Migne's  'Patrologia 
Graeca.*  His  feast  in  the  Western  Church  is 
observed  9  March. 

BiblJogrvhy,— VenaUes,  Edmund,  'Grego- 
riua  (IS)  Nyssenus'  (in  Smith  and  Wace,  'A 
Dictionaryof  Christian  Biography,)  Vol.  II, 
London  18S0) ;  Rupp,  J.,  '(^regors,  des  Biicbofs 
von  Nvssa,  Leben  und  Meinungen'  (Leipw 
1834):  Bardenhewer,  Otto,  'Les  P^res  & 
I'figlise;  leurs  Vies  et  leurs  Oeuvres'  (tome  2, 
Paris  1898);  Chevalier,  Ulysse,  'Bio-BiWio- 
graphie'  (Paris  1905). 
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GREGORY,  Sofait,  of  Towa  (originallr 
called  C^oRGTUS  Flountius),  historian  of  the 
Franks:  b.  Arvemi,  the  modem  Qermont-Fer- 
rand,  France,  30  Nov.  538  or  539;  d.  Tours, 
17  Nov.  593,  or  594.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
those  families  which  called  themselves  sena- 
torial and  which  formed  the  aristocracy  of 
Gaul.  After  his  father's  death  be  was  piously 
tauf^t  by  his  parental  uncle,  Saint  Callus, 
hishi^  of  Clermont,  and  the  priest  Avitus,  who 
succeeded  to  that  see.  Being  of  very  pool' 
health,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Tours  in  563 
in  the  hope  of  cunng  a  serious  illness  on  the 
tomb  of  Saint  Martin  and  his  hopes  were  real- 
ized. In  573,  while  at  the  court  of  S^ebert  I, 
king  of  Australia,  be  received  the  news  of  Us 
election  to  the  see  of  Tours  by  the  derg^  sAd 
people  of  that  city  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  his  worth  from  his  10  years'  loiourD 
in  their  midst  as  a  pilgrim.  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus  cdebrated  his  edevatiDn  in  a  congratu- 
latory poem,  whose  praises  were  fully  iustified 
h^  subsequent  events.  As  a  pasK>r  of  souls 
Gregory  was  devoted  lo  his  flock  and,  ii 
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of  fhp  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  times,  he 
vas  prudent  as  well  as  courageous  in  protecting 
the  dty  of  Tours,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
religious  centre  of  Gaul.  He  successfully  op- 
posed Chilperic  and,  after  the  lattcr's  death  m 
484,' he  enjoyed  one  of  the  principaj  roles  in 
the  Frankish  empire  under  Guntram,  and  espe- 
cially under  Childeben  II,  whose  particular  con- 
fidence he  possessed.  Though  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  poUtical  and  civil  life  of  his 
times,  Gregory  <Ud  not  cease  to  be  an  earnest 
and  fecund  writer.  Besides  the  10  books  of 
his  'Historia  Francorum,'  which  won  for  him 
the  merited  appellation  *the  Herodotus  of  the 
Franks,'  he  is  the  author  also  of  seven  books 
of  'Ulracles,'  a  book  on  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers,  a  cbmmentaiy  on  the  Psalter,  a  book 
on  ecclesiastical  offices  and  two  other  thecdogi' 
cal  works.  In  the  preface  to  bis  'History' 
the  author  states  his  intention  of  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  contemporaneous 
events.  So  bef^inning  with  the  fifth  book 
his  ^History'  Is  in  reality  a  series  of  memoirs. 
The  first  book  begins  wiih  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  glides  rapidly  over  the  centuries  up 
to  the  death  of  Saint  Martin  (397).  The  seo 
ond  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  of  barbarism  in  Gaul;  the  largest  place 
herein  is  devoted  to  the  founder  of  the  Frank- 
ish  monarchy,  Clo vis.    The  third  book  itops  i 


fifth  and  sixth  cover  the  years  575  to  SS4  and 
the  remaining  four  books  retrace  in  detail  the 
years  584  to  585  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
other  years  up  to  591.  Gregory  is  entirely  him- 
self when  he  comes  to  tell  of  the  events  of  his 
own  time  and  he  does  not  forget  to  mention 
the  part  which  he  took  in  them.  As  an  his- 
torian  Gregory  merits  great  confidence  and 
esteem,  but  he  is  not  an  historian  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the-  word.  He  does  not  study  the 
connection  between  events  nor  analyze  their 
causes,  but  contents  himself  with  recording  and 
describing  that  which  he. knew  10  well.  Apart 
from  the  local  color  and  the  lives  of  prominent 
persons,  the  natural  simplicity  and  naiveli  of 
the  author  give  to  his  work  a  charm  and  an 

5 (traction  which  more  than  compensate  for 
le  weaknesses  of  his  plan  and  execution  and 
the  defects  in  his  style.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  duplicatlns  the  material  in 
other  sources,  it  has  been  said  that  the  'His- 
toria Francorum'  b  *one  of  the  most  precious 
of  all  historical  literature.'  Gregory's  complete 
woiks  have  beenpublished  in  MIgne's  'Patro- 
logia  Latina.'  The  best  edition  of  his  'His- 
tory* is  in  the  'Uonumenta.  Germanic 
Hisloriea.' 

Bibliocraphy.—  Btichanan,  Thomas  R., 
'Gregorius  (32^  Turonensis'  (in  Smith  and 
Wace.  <A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.' 
Vol.  II.  London  1880) ;  Lobell,  }.  W.,  'Gregor 
von  Tours  und  seine  Zeit>  (2d  ed.,  Leipz^ 
1869)  ;  Bonnet,  Max,  <Le  Latin  de  Grigoire  de 
Tours'  (Paris  1890);  Chevalier,  Ulysse,  'Bio- 
Bibliographie'  (Paris  1905). 

Hebsskt  F.  Wright, 
Somttitme  of   the  Departmenl   of  Latin,   The 
'  Catholic  Vntversily  of  Ameriea. 

ORBGORY  I.  Saint,  Pope  (590-604),  sur- 
named  "the  Great*:   b.   Rome,   about   540;   d. 


there,  12  March  604.  Being  the  son  of  a  ' 
wealthy  patrician,  he  naturally  embraced  a  po- 
litical career  and  was  named  prstor  of  Rome 
by  the  Emperor  Justin  11.  The  charm  of  power 
and  terrestrial  grandeur  seems  to  have  stifled  in 
the  soul  of  the  young  man  the  first  attractions 
to  the  religious  life,  but  he  finally  heeded  the 
call  of  grace,  sold  the  goods  of  his  great  in- 
heritance and  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  alle- 
viation of  the  p(>or  and  the  founding  of  seven 
monasteries,  six  in  Sidly  and  the  seventh  in 
Rome,  on  the  present  Monte  Ccelio  in  the  house 
wherein  he  was  bom.  In  this  monastery  he  be- 
came a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  rule  and  ob- 
served it  with  such  austerity  that  his  health,  not 
delicate,  was  ruined  and  his  life  threatened.  In 
the  years  that  followed  he  always  longed  lor 
the  cloister  and  the  return  of  those  happy  days. 
The  Pope  soon  removed  him  from  his  cell  to 
name  him  one  of  the  seven  cardinal  deacons 
(jegionaTii)  and  shortly  afterward  Pelagius  II 
entrusted  to  him  the  difficult  and  honorable 
charge  of  apocrisiariiis  or  nuncio  to  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  at  Constantinople.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  mission  he  re-entered  his 
monastery  where  soon  after  he  was  chosen  ab- 
bot.    The  sight  of  some  young  Anglo-Saxons 


ired 


D  him  the  idea  of 
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the  death  of  Theodebert  1  (548)  and  the  fourth 
'je  death  of  Sigebert  I  (S/S),  bringing  in 
:  of  the  author's  own  recollections.     The 


tion.  He  had  already,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pope,  Left  Rome  in  secret,  when  a  riot  con> 
strained  Pelagius  II  to  recall  by  courier  the 
benefactor  of  the  city  and  the  idol  of  the  Roman 
people.  Pelagius  died  in  590  and  the  unanimous 
votes  of  the  senate,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
immediately  raised  Gregory  to  the  pontifical 
chair.  He  spared  nothing  to  escape  it.  But 
since  the  Ehiperor  of  the  East,  Maurice,  had 
confirmed  the  election,  the  people  conducted 
him  in  triumph  to  Saint  Peter's  and  he  was 
consecrated  3  Sept.  590.  At  this  time  Italy  was 
the  prey  of  Hoods,  pestilence  and  famine ;  the 
Lonibards  were  plundering  with  fire  and  sword : 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Milan  persisted 
in  schism  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters  had  evoked;  the  schism  of  Pho- 
tius  and  of  Michael  Cerularius  was  already 
casting  its  shadow;  and  the  civilized  world 
seemed  npset  to  its  very  foundation.  Few 
popes  or  rulers  have  united  in  an  equal  meas- 
ure charity  and  grace  with  firmness  and  energy. 
No  Pope  perhaps  had  a  more  sublime  concep- 
tion of  his  mission  or  more  completely  realized 
that  conception.  Gregory  displayed  great  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  the  advancement 
of  monadiism  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  which  the  Church  was  concerned  that  he 
deemed  too  small  to  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  personal  interest  and  action.  Although  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  John  the  Faster, 
took  the  arrogant  title  of  'ecumenical  patri- 
arch,' Gregory,  though  disputing  that  title,  con- 
tented himself  humbly  with  that  of  "servant  of 
the  servants  of  God."  To  him  is  accredited  the 
foundation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  power  of  the  popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  although  he  never  failed  to  show 

£  roper  respect  for  the  emperor.  The  well- 
nown  work  of  Gregory  is  the  conversion  of 
that  England  whose  apostle  he  had  failed  to 
be  and  to  which  he  had  sent  Angusline,  the  fu- 
ture Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with 
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40  other  monks  of  Monte  Ccelio.  He  lived  to 
tee  the  complete  success  of  this  enterprise.  In 
his  last  years.  Gregory  was  almost  constantly 
confined  to  bed  try  sickness  and  could  scarcely 
raise  up   to  celebrate   the   Holy  Sacrifice   on 

Eeat  feast  days.  He,  who  is  acknowledged  tc 
ve  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  alt  the  suc- 
cessors of  Saint  Peter,  died  12  March  604,  and 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  is  celebrated  as  a 
duplex  feast  m  the  Latin  Church.  Nothing 
proclaims  more  vividly  the  genius  of  Gregory 
and  reflects  more  faithfully  his  activity  than 
his  'Regnstrum  epistolarum,'  a  collection  of  his 
of!iciaI  correspondence,  of  which  848  letters  in 
all  are  extant.  From  these  one  gets  as  it  were 
a  birdscye  view  of  the  statesman,  the  talent  of 
the  administrator  and  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
die  bishop.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
that  of  twald  and  Hartmann  in  the  'Monu' 
menla  Germanis  Historica,'  The  duties  of  the 
sacred  ministry,  is  explained  in  the  celebrated 
'Liber  regulx  pastoralis,'  written  about  591 
and  dedicated  to  John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  had  reproached  the  Pope  with  having  tried 
to  avoid  the  supreme  dignity  by  flighL  Greg- 
ory justifies  himself  by  the  example  of  'Saint 
Gregory  of  Naiianius  and  Saint  Chrysoslom, 
noling  the  grandeur  and  difficulties  of  the  pas- 
toral ministry.  The  book  contains  four  parts : 
the  first  outlines  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  priesthood;  the  second  depicts  the  life  of 
the  true  pastor ;  the  third  (the  largest  and  most 
important  part)  traces  the  rules  of  preaching; 
and  the  fourth  (a  single  chapter)  invites  the 
pastor  to  enter  into  hunsclf  every  day.  The 
book  had  an  extraordinary  success,  was  trans- 
lated  into  Greek  by  Anastasius  II,  Patriarch  oi 
Antiocb,  and  into  West-Sa«>n  by  King  Alfred 
the  Great  (901).  Kir«  Alfred's  version  has 
been  edited  by  H.  Sweet  (London  1871)  in  the 
'Publications  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.'  About  equally  successful  were  the 
four  books  of  'Dialogues,'  dating  from  the 
years  593-94  and  treating  of  the  life  and  mira- 
cles of  the  tioly  persons  of  Italy,  includtnE  es- 
pecially Saint  Benedict,  and  the  survival  olthe 
foul  after  death.  This  work  was  copied  and 
translated  and  spread  throughout  ifae  world. 
Extracts  of  this  work  appear  in  the  'Monu- 
menta  Gennanix  Historica.'  Another  import- 
ant work  was  'Expositio  in  librum  Job  sive 
Uoralium  libri  XXXV,'  begun  during  the  nur»- 
cialure  at  Constantinople  and  finished  after  he 
became  Pope;  this  involves  a  rtireefold  plan: 
a  literal  or  historical  explanation,  a  mystical 
explanation  and  a  moral  explanatioii.  Besides 
these,  Gregory  composed  22  homilies  on  Ezc- 
chiel  in  two  books,  40  homilies  on  the  Gospeb 
in  two  books,  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  and 
in  all  probatnlity  eight  or  nine  hymns.  Many 
other  works  arc  attributed  to  him,  which  are 
probably  spurious.  The  ancient  tradition  which 
reserves  to  Gregory  the  honor  of  having  defi- 
nitely fixed  the  liturgical  chant.  'Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus,'  seems  indisputable.  (See  Gregorian 
Chant).  Gre^iy  is  represented  in  art  with  a 
dove  above  his.  head,  due  to  the  well-known 
story  of  Peter  the  Deacon  that  a  dove  rested 
on  his  head  when  he  was  composing  the  homi- 
lies on  Ezechiel.  The  complete  works  of  Greg- 
ory have  been  reprinted  in  Migne's  'Patrologia 
Latina'  and  translations  of  selected  letters  and 
the  book  on  pastoral  care  are  in  the  'Nicene 
imd  Post-Nicene  Fathers.' 


calis,'  (2  vols.,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  Paris  1886- 
92):  a  life  of  Gregory  written  by  a  monk  of 
Whitby  (ed.,  F.  A.  Gasquct,  Westminster  1904)  ; 
lives  by  Paul  the  Deacon  and  J<An  the  Deacon ; 
Chevalier,  Ulysse,  *  Bio -Bibliographic'  (Paris 
1905)  ;  Dudden,  P.  H.,  'Gregory  the  Great : 
His  Place  in  History  and  in  Thought'  (2  vols., 
London  190S)  ;  Lau,  G.  J.  Th.,  'Gregor  I  des 
Grosse'  (Leipzig  1845)  ;  Barroby,  James,  'Gre- 
gorius  (5!)  I'   (in  Smith  and  Wace's  'A  Dic- 


of  Christian  Biography,'  Vol  II,  Lon- 
don 1880)  ;  Mann,  H.  K.,  'Lives  of  the  Popes 
in  the  Elarly  Middle  Ages'  (Vol.  I,  London 
1902) ;  Snow,  A.,  'Saint  Gregory  the  Great : 
His  Work  And  HU  Spirit'  (London  \W2'). 

Herbert  F.  Wrigiit, 
Sometime  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
GREGORY  II.  Saint,  Pope  (715-731): 
b.  Rome,  year'Unknown;  d.  there,  10  Feb.  731, 
He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  in  the  Late  ran 
palace  under  Pope  Sergius  I  and  a  BeneiUctiae 
monk.  After  reaching  the  diaconate,  he  was 
chosen  by  bis  predecessor,  Poi>e  Constantine  I, 
(o  accompany  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
displayed  his  teaming  and  ability  by  satisfac- 
tonly  answering  certain  questions  put  to  him 
by  the  emperor,  Justinian  II.  It  was  not  long 
after  Gregory's  elevation  (19  May  715)  before 
he  began  to  exhibit  his  great  missionaiy  teal 
toward  Germany.  The  conversion  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  Roman  see  of  the  Carman  races  b/ 
the  English  missionary.  Saint  Winfrid,  or  Boni- 
face, as  he  was  afterward  called,  may  be  at- 
tributed in  great  measure  to  Gregory's  approval 
and  encouragement  It  was  during  Gregory's 
reign  also  that  the  iconoclastic  controversy  com- 
menced between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
Leo  III,  known  as  the  Isaurian  or  the  Icono- 
clast "The  popes  at  this  period  were  still  sub- 
jects of  the  Eastern  emperors,  coming  directly 
under  the  emperor's  representatives,  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna.  In  726  Leo  published  his  first 
iconoclastic  edict  which  forbade  the  worship  of 
images  by  genuflexions  and  the  like  and  ordered 
them  placed  high  on  the  walls  of  the  church. 
A  second  edict  in  730  provided  for  the  absolute 
destruction  of  all  images  and  the  whitewashing 
of  the  walls  of  the  church.  A  long  series  of 
insurrections  and  plots,  some  of  which  were 
directed  against  the  Pope's  life,  followed,  in- 
volving especially  the  Lombards  under  Luit- 
prand,  who  seems  to  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  both  sides.  Despite  all  provocation.  Greg- 
ory never  swerved  in  his  loyalty  to  the  em- 
peror, as  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the 
fact  that,  when  Ravenna  fell  into  the  hands  of. 
the  Lombards,  about  727,  it  was  partly  by  the 
Pope's  exertions  that  Ravenna  was  saved  to  the 
Byxantine  Empire  for  a  year  br  two  longer, 
flowever,  Gregory  was  in  duty  bound  lo  oppose 
all  efforts  to  destroy  an  article  of  faith.  Prom 
the  two  famous  letters  of  condemnation  sent 
by  him  to  Leo  it  is  evident  that  tbe  independent 
temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  which  in  tact 
began  with  Gregory,  was  consciously  felt  by 
him.  Gregory  is  also  noted  for  the  restoration 
of  churches  ruined  by  the  Lombard  ravages  and 
the  re-establishment  of  neglected  monasteries, 
particularly  Monte  Cassino.  His  biographers 
say  that  he  was  pure  of  life  and  resolute  in 
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Bede  and  Tbeophanesi  the  letters  of  Saint 
Boniface  are  important  tor  that  side  of  Greg- 
ory's life;  Mann,  Horace  K.,  'Lives  of  the 
Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages'  (London 
t902) ;  Bannby,  James,  'Greptrius  (52)  IP 
(in  Smith  and  Wace,  <A  Dictiotiary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,'  Vol.  II,  LondoD  1880);  Che- 
valier. UTysse,  *Bio-Bibliographie'  (Pans  1905). 

Hesbebt  F.  Wright, 
Sometime  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  The 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
GKEOORY  III,  Saint,  Pope  (731-741): 
b.  Syria,  year  unknown;  d.  Rome,  November 
or  December  741.  He  succeeded  Gregory  II 
in  March  731,  having  been  elected  by  accla- 
mation while  Attendii^  the  obaetjuies  of  his 
Dredecessor,  whose  policies  he  continued  during 
his  entire  reien.  He  remonstrated  with  the 
emperor,  Leo  III,  only  to  have  his  emissaries 
mistreated.  As  a  result  two  synods  were  suc- 
cessively <731  and  733)  held  in  Rome,  in  which 
the  iconoclastic  heresy  was  condemned.  Like 
his  predecessor,  Gregory  gave  support  and 
encouragement  to  Saint  Boniface,  whose  eflorts 
to  propagate  the  Catholic  faiUi  among  the 
German  nations  were  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  from  this  Gregory  that  Boniface 
received  the  pallium.  The  encroachments  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy  had  now  become  so  for- 
midable that  Gregory  sent  in  succession  two 
embassies  to  (Carles  Martel,  the  second  of 
which  promised  the  leader  of  the  Franks  the 
title  of  Patrician  and  Consul  of  Rome  in  re- 
turn for  his  help  against  the  Lombards.  Char- 
les thereupon  sent  two  emissaries  to' Rome 
and  after  their  arrival  the  Lombards  withdrew 
their  troops  and  ceased  from  hostilities.  The 
death  of  (Tharles,  which  was  followed  shortly 
after  by  that  of  Gregory,  prevented  any  further 
immediate  results.  It  is  significant,  however. 
riiat  in  this  way  the  first  step  was  taken  toward 
the  transference  of  Rome  politically  from  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Eastern  empei'ors  to  that  of 
the  Prankish  rulers  of  the  West.  Gregory's 
biographers  say  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
well  as  p^ous  and  charitable.  November  28  is 
his  feast  in  the  Roman  calendar.  Consult 
works  mentioned  under  Gkecory  IIj  Barmby, 
lames,  'Gre^orius  (S3)  IIP  (in  Smith  and 
Wace.  'A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,* 
Vol.  II,  London  1880). 

Herbert  F.  Wright, 
Sometime  of  the  Department   of  Latin,    The 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
GREGORY  IV,  Pope  (827-S44) :  b,  Rome; 
d.  2S  Jan.  844.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
learning  and  piet^  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  nobility  was  elected  successor  lo 
Valentinus  late  in  the  year  827.  Because  of 
a  dispute  with  Louis  the  Pious,  it  was  not  until 
March  828  that  Gre^ry  assumed  the  active 
duties  of  Pontiff.  Gregory's  reign  was  troubled 
with  the  quarrels  between  Lothatr  and  Louis 
the  Pious.  Gregory  favored  Lothair  at  first 
but  the  latter's  f reach enr  soon  made  the  Pope 
attach  his  fortunes  to  tne  old  Emperor  Lotus. 
After  the  latter's  death  Lothair  became  em- 
peror, but  was  soon  after  defeated  at  Fonlenay 


(Fontenoy-cn-Puisaye).  The  Saracens  moi- 
aced  Italy,  occupied  Sicily  and  to  safeguard 
Rome  Gregory  fortified  Ostia.  He  repaired 
aqueducts  and  churches,  nominated  Saint  Ai)>> 
char  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  l^ate  to 


GREGORY  V,  Pope  (996-9W)  :  b,  about 
970;  d.  4  Feb.  999;  sometimes  styled  Bruno  or 
Cafinthia,  He  was  nephew  of  the  emperor 
Otto  III  and  througli  his  influence  was  chosen 
first  German  Pope,  and  at  the  age  of  26  suc- 
ceeded John  XV  in  996.  He  crowned  his  rela- 
tive Otto  emperor  on  21  May  996  and  during 
his  entire  reign  was  In  absolute  concord  with 
his  imperial  uncle.  In  the  absence  from  Rome 
of  the  latter,  Crcscentius  set  up  an  anlipope, 
John  Philapthus,  an  Italo-Greek,  as  John  XVI. 
Gregory  threatened  Robert,  king  of  France, 
with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  repudiate 
Bertha,  whom  he  had  married,  although  related 
to  him  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Robert 
jnelded  at  length.  On  the  return  of  Otto  to 
Rome,  the  antipope  was  publicly  degraded  and 
deported  to  Germany.  Cresccnitus  was  hanged. 
Gregory  bestowed  his  own  pallium  on  Arch- 
bishop Aelfric  of  Canterbury.  This  Pope  died 
suddenly  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  foul  play. 
Consult  Mann,  'Lives  of  the  Popes'  (Vol.  IV). 

GREGORY  V,  ecumenical  patriarch  of  the 
Gredc  diurch :  b.  Dimitzana,  Arcadia,  Greece, 
1739;  d.  Constantinople.  1S21.  His  original 
name  was  Georgios  Angelopulus,  and  be  took 
his  ecclesiastical  name  on  entering  the  monas- 
tery on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  received  his 
theological  training.  He  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Smyrna  in  1784  and  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  1795.  When  the  French  in- 
vaded Egypt  in  1798,  the  national  spirit  of 
Greece  was  aroused  by  hopes  of  deliverance 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Suspicions  of  conspir- 
acy fell  upon  Gregory  and  the  Turks  clamored 
for  his  head.  Sultan  Selim  therefore  banished 
him  to  Athos,  but  he  was  soon  afterward 
reinstated  in  his  see.  In  1821  the  Greeks  of  the 
Morea  revolted  and  21  March  banishment  was 
proclaimed  against  all  who  look  part  in  the 
rebellion,  Gregory  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  family  of  Prince  Munisi,  who  without  the 
patriarch's  connivance  bad  been  permitted  to 
escape  by  the  Russian  ambassador.  On  Easter 
morning,  22  April  1821,  bjr  command  of  the 
sultan  Gregory  with  three  bishops  and  eight  of 
the  clergy  were  hanged  in  front  of  the  basilica. 
Three  days  later  the  Jews  threw  his  body  into 
the  sea,  where  it  was  recovered  by  Greek  sailors 
and  carried  to  Odessa.  The  Greeks  looked 
upon  their  murdered  archbishop  as  a  martyr. 
his  bones  were  placed  by  the  government  in  the 
cathedral  at  Athens  and  his  statue  was  raised 
in  front  of  the  university.  Among  his  writings 
is  a  translation  of  Saint  Paul's  epistles  into 
modem  Greek,  with  a  commentary. 

GREGORY  VI,  Pope  (1045^1046)  :  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  1047,  As  John  Gratian,  arch- 
priest   of    Saint   Johns,   he   was   renowned    tor 
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to  resign  the  papacy  for  a  lar^  lum  of  money. 
Gratian,  in  all  gooA  faith,  wishing  to  rid  the 
Church  of  sach  an  unworthy  head,  paid  the 
stated  sum  to  Benedict  and  became  pontiff  in 
his  stead  as  Gregory  VI.  His  reign  was  trou- 
bled, however,  1^  the  machinations  of  the  anti- 
g)pe  Sylvester  III  (John  of  Sabina)  and  by 
enedict  JX,  who  soon  wished  to  re-«stablish 
himself  as  head  of  the  Church.  Neverdteless, 
Gregory  did  much  to  bring  about  civil  and  re- 
lij^ous  order  by  force  of  arms,  by  letters  and 
by  councils.  Henry  III  was  invited  by  sotnc 
members  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  come  to 
Italy  and  restore  order.  Ute  in  1046  he  ar- 
rived and  was  met  by  Gregory,  who  at  the 
emperor's  request  summoned  a  council  to  meet 
at  Sutri,  Sylvester's  claim  was  denied,  he  was 
condemned  as  a  usurper  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  in  a  monastery.  Benedict's 
claim  was  denied  as  he  had  voluntarily  reugned 
the  Papacy.  Gre^ry,  upon  being  informed  that 
by  paywK  Benedict  for  the  Papacy  he  had  been 
guilty  of  simonv,  voluntarily  resigned,  and 
with  his  chaplain  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Greg- 
ory VII,  q.v.)  accompanied  Henry  to  Gcr~ 
many,  where  he  died  soon  afterward-  Consult 
Mann,  'Lives  of  the  Popes'   (Vol.  V). 

GREGORY  VII,  Saint,  Pope  (1073-1065)  : 
b.  Soana,  a  little  village  in  Tuscany,  bctwcai 
1020  and  1025 :  d.  Salerno,  25  May  lOSS.  Little 
is  loiown  of  his  family  or  early  life  except  that 
be  was  of  humble  origin,  but  his  name,  Hilde- 
brand or  Hellebrand,  seems  to  point  to  a  Ger- 
manic origin.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome 
to  be  educated  at  a  monastery,  where  he  prob- 
ably first  imbibed  the  lofty  principles  of  Church 
reform  he  afterward  advocated.  It  was  here 
that  he  made  his  religious  profession  as  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  When  John  Gratian  became 
Pope  as  Gregory  VI,  Hildebrand  became  his 
chaplain,  though  hut  in  minor  orders,  and  fal- 
lowed him  into  exile  across  the  Alps  when  his 
title  to  the  papacy  was  questioned  as  simoniacal. 
Hildebrand  remained  with  him  at  Cologne  until 
his  death  in  1047,  when  he  withdrew  to  Quay, 
where  he  resided  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  nominated  Pope  by 
Ae  em^ror  and  diet  in  1048,  Hildebrand  ac- 
companied hira  to  Rome,  having  persuaded  him 
to  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  his  office  until  he 


step  toward  the  emancipation  of  the  CHiurch 
from  secular  control.  Leo  IX  (Bruno)  created 
him  a  cardinal  subdeacon  and  also  appointed 
him  administrator  of  the  Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter.  In  this  position  he  gave  prompt  evidence 
of  his  extraordinary  administrative  ability.  In 
1054  Hildebrand  was  sent  to  France  as  papal 
legate  to  examine  the  cause  of  Berengarius  and 
while  he  was  still  at  Tours  Leo  IX  died.  He 
was  suggested  as  Leo's  successor,  but,  hasten- 
ing to  Germany  and  interceding  with  the  em- 
Mror,  he  managed  to  have  Gebhard,  bishop  of 
chstadt,  nominated,  and  the  latter  was  con- 
secrated Pope  as  Victor  II  in  lOSS.  Hildebrand's 
influence  continued  to  increase  under  the  pontifi- 
cates of  Victor  II  (1055-S7),  Stephen  X  (1057- 
58).  Nicholas  n  (1059-61)  and  Alexander  II 
(1061-73).  The  two  most  important  transac- 
tions of  Nicholas'  pontificate — the  celebrated 
election  decree,  by  which  the  power  of  choosing 
the  Pope  was  vested  in  the  college  of  cardinals 


(a  d6:ree  which  wiA  but  few  modifications  re- 
mains in  force  to-day),  and  the  alliance  with 
the  Nonnans — were  m  large  measure  the 
achievement  of  Hildebrand.  Nicholas  raised 
Hildebrand  to  the  archdiaconate  of  the  Hiriy 
Reman  Church  and  his  successor,  Alexander, 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
Alexander  died  21  April  1073  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Hildebrand  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed Pope  by  the  cardinals,  with  the  due  consent 
of  the  R(»nan  clergy  ana  people,  which  at  that 
time  was  necessary.  However,  be  deferred  hii 
consecration  until  the  em^ror  had  approved 
the  election  and,  after  having  been  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  be  was  consecrated  as  Gregory 
VII,  29  June  1073.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
he  undertook  the  great  burden,  a  task  whose 
dtfEculties  no  one  understood  better  than  he 
after  his  close  connection  with' the  papacy  for  24 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 'the  whole 
world  was  given  up  to  wickedness  which  had 
even  invaded  the  Church  in  the  form  of 
simony  and  clerical  incontinence.  Gregory  was 
prompt  in  maldng  every  eSort  to  stamp  out 
these  vices,  which  were  the  natural  residt  of 
the  right  of  investiture  exercised  by  temporal 

Binces.  Gr^orys  relations  with  the  young 
enrf  ^V  were  at  first  very  harmonious,  the 
latter  even  writing  to  the  Pope  acknowledging 
his  past  misdeeds,  especially  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  In  1074  Grejfory  started 
his  reform  of  the  clergy  by  passing  decreet 
against  simonv  and  incontinence,  a  measure 
which  called  forth  violent  opposition  throu^- 
out  Italy,  Germany  and  France.  In  Germany 
particularly  indignation  was  aroused  and  the 
greater  number  of  bishops  received  their  in- 
structions with  manifest  indilf erence ;  some 
openly-  defied  the  Pope.  In  France  the  stonn 
was  scarcely  less  vehemenL  Gregory,  how- 
ever, did  not  hesitate  to  folkiw  up  nis  decreet 
by  sending  legates  into  all  quarters,  fully  em- 
powered to  depose  'immoral  and  simoniacal 
clerics.  In  1075  another  decree  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  cleigy,  under  penalty  of  forfcitiiig 
their  offices,  from  receiving  investiture  of  aiqr 
ecclesiastical  dignity  from  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man, and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  laity, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  investiture  of  the  clergy.  In 
keeping  with  this  decree,  Gregory  deposed  the 
simoniacal  prelates  appointed  by  Henry.  The 
latter  refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  Gregory, 
in  1076,  issued  a  new  decree  summoning  the 
emperor  before  a  council  at  Rome,  to  defend 
himself.  Htnry  then  caused  a  sentence  of  dep- 
osition to  be  passed  against  the  Pope  by  a  Ger- 
man council  assembled  at  Worms.  The  Pope, 
in  return,  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  alt 
his  ecclesiastical  supporters,  and  released  all  hit 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Aban- 
doned by  his  own  partisans  and  to  escape  being 
deposed  by  the  Pope,  Henry  fled  across  the  Alpi 
in  the  dead  of  winter  to  Italy,  where  he  sub- 
mitted at  Canossa  HOT?)  to  a  humiliating  pen- 
ance. Mindful  of  Henry's  former  faithlessness, 
Gregory  compelled  him  to  wait  three  days  at  the 

Kte  to  the  castle  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  he- 
re he  received  and  absolved  him.  All  this  did 
not  change  Henry's  conduct,  so  that  the  Ger- 
man princes  elected  Rudolph  of  Suabia  to  suc- 
ceed him  and  in  1080  Gregory  renewed  ihc  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  him,  becasM 
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o{  a  threat  to  create  an  antipope.  Henry  car- 
ried his  threat  into  effect  by  causing  the  Pope 
to  be  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Brixen  and  by 
selecting  GuiberC,  Che  excommunicated  limonia- 
ca]  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  as  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  III.  After  Rudolph's  death, 
Henry  inarched  on  Rome  and  after  diree  years 
finally  forced  his  way  into  the  city  in  1064. 
Gregory  had  retired  to  the  castle  of  Saint  An- 
gelo,  where  he  refused  Henry's  overtures  and 
remained  a  virtual  prisoner.  Guibert  was  con- 
secraied  Pope  and  thereupon  crowned  Henry 
emperor.  Gregory  was  liberaled  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  Rome  because  of  the  excesses  of 
ids  Norman  allies.  He  withdrew  to  Monte  Cas- 
Stno  and  later  to  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  Gregory's  diaracter  was  ar- 
dent and  unyielding.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  ends 
in  guardins  the  liberties  of  the  Church  he 
spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  carried  out 
bis  ecclesiastical  reforms  with  unbending  rigor. 
He  vigorously  prosecuted  those  of  the  clergy 
who  broke  the  law  of  celebacy,  and  in  his  re- 
lations wth  the  emperors  vindicated  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Church  as  independent  of  the 
secular  power.  He  was  the  first  Pope  to  at- 
tempt to  depose  a  temporal  prince.  This  and 
his  rigorous  zeal  for  reform  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  few  men  have  been  more  differ- 
ently judged  t:y  their  contemporaries  and  by 
poEtenty  than  he.  By  his  enemies  he  has  been 
represented  as  an  ambitious  man,  who  aimed  at 
universal  dominion,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
reckless  of  the  means  of  attaining  his  object 
His  great  idea  was  to  purify  the  Churdi  and 
through  its  agency  to  reform  and  civilize  soci- 
ety, and  his  acts  were  just  such  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  required  for  the  attainment  of 
these  two  great  purposes.  The  chief  fault  of 
his  critics  is  that  they  have  judged  his  conduct 
by  the  ideas  of  the  present  day  instead  of  by 
the  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
One  need  only  read  his  correspondence  to  Icam 
that  it  all  breathes  far  higher  motives  than  that 
of  worldly  ambition.  The  key  to  his  entire 
character  may  be  found  in  the  last  words  at- 
tributed to  him :  *I  have  loved  justice,  I  hate 
iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'  Gregory  Vll 
was  beatified  by  Gregory  XIII  in  1584  and  can- 
<»iized  by  Benedict  XIII  in  1728,  The  anni- 
versary  of  his  death  is  a  duplex  feast  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  Gregory's  letters,  which  treat 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Church  govern- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  Mansi  and  Horoy  (see 
list  below). 

BiblioEraphv.— Barry,  *The  Papal  Mon- 
archy' (New  York  1902);  Bowden,  'The  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Gr^oiy  VIP  (2  vols,,  Lon- 
don 1840)  ;  Uularc,  'Gr^oire  VII  et  la  r^ 
forme  de  I'Eglise  au  XI*  siic\e>  (Paris  1889) ; 
Horoy,  'S.  Gre^orii  VII  epistols:  et  diplomata; 
accedunt  vita  ejusdem  pontificis  et  appendices 
amplissimc  veterum  et  recentlum  monumenta, 
perplurima  Gregoni  apologetica,  complectences' 
(2  vols,,  Paris  1877)  ;  Mann,  'The  Lives  of  the 
Popes  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages'  (Vol.  V,  Lon- 
don and  Saint  Louis  1909) :  Mansi,  *Sacrorum 
Conciliorum     nova     et     amplissima     collectio' 


Jagcr,  4th  cd.,  Paris  18S4)  ;  Watterich,  'Pon- 
tificum  Romanorum  vitte  ab  exeimte  ssecuk)  IX 
ad  finem  scculi  XIII,  ab  zqualibus  conscripts' 
(2  vols.,  Braunsberg  1864)  ;  Chevalier,  <Bio- 
bibliographie'    (Paris  1905). 

Herbst  F.  Wright, 
Sometime   of   Ike   Department    of   LaUtt,    The 
Catholic  Untvernty  of  America. 

GREGORY  VIII  (Ai.beiito  dt  Morra), 
Pope  (1187)  :  b.  Benevento,  about  1100;  d.  Pisa, 
17  Dec.  1187.  He  received  a  good  education, 
entered  a  monasten'  and  was  made  cardinal  in 
1155  by  Adrian  IV.  He  was  sent  to  England 
by  Alexander  III  to  report  die  circumstances 
surrounding  the  murder  of  Saint  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Alberto  was  of  a  gentle  and  mild  dis- 
position and  after  his  elevation  to  the  Papat? 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Barbarossa. 
Just  previous  to  his  election  the  Holy  Land  fdl 
under  the  complete  sway  of  the  Moslems  and 
the  new  Pope  exhorted  Uie  Christian  princes  to 
undertake  a  new  crusade  for  the  reconquest  of 
the  holy  places.  This  Pope  absolved  Henry  II 
of  England  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  Consult 
Nadig,  'Gregoro  VIll  57  tagiges  Pondfikat* 
(Basle  1890). 

GREGORY  IX  (Ugouno.  Count  of  Sk- 
Ni),  Pope  (1227-1241);  b,  Anagni,  about  1145; 
d.  Rome,  22  Aug.  1241.  He  was  educated  at 
Paris  and  Bologna  and  in  1298  was  created  car- 
dinal-deacon of  Sant'  Eustachio.  In  1207  be 
was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Germany  and  ac- 
complished a  similar  mission  two  years  later, 
Dunng  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  III  Ugolino 
was  despached  on  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  northern  Italy  and  in  1221  was  commissioned 
to  preach  a  crusade.  On  19  March  1227  Cardi- 
nal Ugolino  was  elected  to  the  Papacy  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gregory  IX,  "The  principal 
events  of  his  pontificate  were  tlie  various  inci- 
dents of  his  contest  with  the  great  emperor 
Frederick  II,  whom  he  four  times  excommuni- 
cated, absolving  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him. 
Gregory  was  worsted  in  this  conflict  and  from 
1228  to  1230  was  a  fugitive  at  Perugia.  Peace 
with  Frederick  was  concluded  1-3  Sept.  1230.  It 
was  not  a  lasting  peace,  however;  in  1237,  an- 
gered by  the  actions  of  Frederick,  Gregfory 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Tuscans,  Umbnans 
and  Lombards  and  a  gigantic  struggle  between 
the  empire  and  papacy  was  soon  being  waged. 
Gregory  IX  was  a  great  friend  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  He  canonized  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Church.  Greg- 
ory also  aspired  to  heal  the  breach  with  the 
Eastern  Church  and  initiated  negotiations  to 
bring  about  that  object.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Grcws  rendered  his  efforts  futile.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  collection  of  the 
papa!  decretals,  completed  in  1234.  Consult  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia'  (New  York  1914) ; 
'Vita  Gregorii  IX'  (in  Muratori,  'Return  Itali- 
corura  Scriptores,'  Milan  1728);  Balan,  'Sloria 
di  Gregorio  IX  e  dei  suvi  tempi'  (3  vols,,  Mo- 
dena  1872-73). 

GREGORY  X  (Teobauw  Visconti).  Pope 
(1271-1276):  b.  Piacenza.  1210;  d.  Arezzo,  10 
Jan.  1276!  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Jacobo ;  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Liege  and  accompanied  Ottoboni  to  EnfHand. 
After  the  death  of  Qement  IV,  in  1268,  the 
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Holy  S«e  was  vacaal  for  nearly  three  years, 
tfae  cardinals'  being  divided  into  two  national 
groups,  French  and  Italian.  Teobaldo  Viscond, 
at  the  lime  of  his  election  <1  Sept.  1271)  wm 
not  even  a  priest  and  was  at  Acre  with  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  returned  home,  entennff  Rome 
13  Ukrch  1272;  was  ordained  priest  on  the  i9di 
and  consecrated  Pope  on  the  27th.  He  at  once 
set  about  the  establishment  oi  peace  between 
Christian  rulers  and  summoned  a  g:eneral  coun- 
cil to  meet  at  Lyons  1  May  1274,  Gregory  rec- 
ognized Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  as  emperor,  thus 
setting  aside  the  claims  of  numerous  rivals  of 
RudoTf.  Gregory  caused  great  sums  to  be  col- 
lected for  a  crusade,  which,  however,  was  not 
carried  out.  (See  Lyons,  Councils  of).  Con- 
sult Bonucci,  'Istoria  del  pontefice  Gregorio  X' 
(Rome  1711);  and  Hefele,  'Konzilivige- 
sdiichte'   (Vol.  VI). 

ORBGORY  XI  (PnuiE  Roda  de  Buti- 
Forr),  Pope  (1370-1378):  b.  Uaumont  Castle, 
near  Limoges,  1331 ;  d.  Rome,  27  Mardi  1378. 
His  uncle,  CXement  VI,  granted  him  sereral 
benefices  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1348.  He 
studied  at  Perugia  and  became  deeply  learned 
m  canon  law  and  theology.  On  30  Dec.  1370 
he  was  elected  Pope  at  Avignon  in  succession 
to  Urban  V ;  was  ordained  priest  on  4  Jan.  1371 
and  crowned  Pope  as  Grwory  XI  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  tried  to  effect  a  union  with  the 
Eastern  (^urch ;  executed  several  reforms  aad 
imdertoolc  a  crusade.  Hig  pontificate  was  trott- 
bkd  with  the  state  of  aSairs  in  Italy.  Gregory 
made  war  on  Duke  Bernabo,  Viscond  of  Milan, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Hungary,  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, John  HawkwDod.  compelled  Bemabo 
to  sue  for  peace  in  1374.  Florence  was  laid 
under  interdict  and  its  inhabitants  outlawed  be- 
cause of  its  having  instigated  revolts  in  the 
Papal  Sutes.  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  was 
sent  to  Gregory  to  intercede  for  the  Floren- 
tines. Saint  Catherine  induced  Gregory  to 
abandon  Avignon  and  remove  to  Rome,  and  on 
17  Jan.  1377  he  entered  the  city,  Gregory  was 
the  last  Pope  of  French  nationality.  He  was  a 
learned  man  and  full  of  zeal,  though  not  free 
from  nqtotism.  Consult  Drane,  "History  of 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena'   (New  York  1899). 

ORBGORY  XII  (Anceu)  Corkasio,  now 
Cobwer),  Pope  (1406-1415)  ;  b.  Venice,  1327:  d 
Reconati,  18  OcL  1417.  In  1380  he  became  bishop 
of  Castello,  in  1390  titular  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  1405  he  was  elevated  to  the  car- 
dinalatfc  On  30  Nov.  1406  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Innocent  VII  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XII,  The  antipope  Benedict  XIII 
was  at  this  time  installed  at  Avignon  and  Greg- 
o^  agreed  to  resign  if  Benedict  would  do  like- 
wise. Both  Gregory  and  Benedict  wavered  and 
give  indications  thai  they  were  unwilling  to 
y  aside  the  liara.  As  a  result  some  of  Greg- 
ory's cardinals  met  with  the  cardinals  of  Bene- 
dict and  agreed  to  convene  a  general  council  at 
Pita  at  which  both  pontiffs  should  be  deposed. 
The  council  deposed  Gregory  on  5  June  1409 
and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gregory  was  still 
recognized  by  many  princes.  On  4  July  1415  at 
a  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance  Gregoiy, 
through  hia  proxy,  resigned  tiie  papacy,  and  by 
the  cardinals  he  was  made  bishop  of  Porto  and 
pcipetnsl  legate  at  Ancona.    Coiualt  SalmAier, 


GREGORY  XIII  (Uoo  BmNcouPACiro), 
Pope  (1572-158S) :  b.  Bologna.  7  Jan.  1502;  d. 
Rome,  10  April  1S85.  He  studied  law  at  tiiit 
University  of  Bologna,  receiving  the  doctorate 
in  both  laws  in  1530,  and  afterwards' tatight 
jurisprudence  there  for  some  ^ears.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  various  eccleciastical  appoint- 
ments from  Paul  111,  Julius  III  and  Paul  IV  in 
succession.  The  latter  sent  Grcgoi?  as  his  con- 
fidential deputy  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where 
he  had  been  in  1545  as  one  of  Pan!  Ill's  jurists. 
On  his  return  thence  he  was  created  carding 
priest  in  1564  and  on  the  death  of  Pins  V  was 
elected  pope  on  13  May  1572.  Allhougfa  his 
youth  had  not  been  spotless,  he  reaUzeU  the 
responsibilities  of  his  high  position  and  wai 
active  in  church  reforms,  pledging  himself  lo 
carry  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  Cooneil 
of  'Tfent,  and  was  extremely  lealons  in  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  education.'  He 
founded  nunterous  colleges  and  sriniittiKti  at 


the  Jestuts,  whose  rajad  spread  dnring  hi| 
pontificate  was  grotly  due  to  his  encourage- 
ment and  financial  assistance.  Gregory's  name; 
however,  is  especially  assoctated  viitb  thcrcr 
formation  of  me  Jnlian  calendar  (see  Calxet- 
dab)  which  was  the  result  of  tong  considfiratioa 
and  was  introduced  in  most  (^tboEic  oountites 
t^  the  bull  of  24  Feb.  1582.  Under  his  care  was 
published  also  a  new  and  grauly  inpronred 
critical  edition  of  the  ^Corpus  Juris  Canonid,' 
a  project  which  had  been  inauguiated  hiy  P'tui 
IV  shortly  after  the  concltuion  of  die  council 
ot  Trmt  Gregory's  efforts  to  secure  religious 
liberty  for  Catholics  in  England^  partly  tfanxogk 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  were  without  avail,  ■al- 
ihough  he  was  strongly  supported  by  Philip  II 
'  "  The  large  sums  of  money  expended 
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constrained  to  confiscate  -vaiiaufi .  castln  not 
properties  in  the  papal .  dotninijfu  upon  oht. 
pretext  or  amother,  dierebv  prodiicina  a  state  j^ 
unrest  and  disfavor  which  finally. lea  loJ^bcra- 
shcd  and  banditry  only  auntesatA  bT'CrMxAVs 
aucccssor,  Sixtns  V.  (jregory  has  beff^«, 
object  of  severe  criticism  for  his  cej^^lfo 
in  Rome  oi  the  horrible  massacre  of  thc'-ftu^tr- 
nots  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1S72.  It 
most  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  it  he 
w»s  at  that  time  aware  of  the  circumsbiacqs  of 
the  massacre  (which  is  not  at  all  evident),  he 
did  not  rejoice  at  the  bloodshed,  but  at  the 
Buwreftsion  of  a  rebellion  against  the  state  as 
well  as  the  Church.  Contemporaries  relate  that 
he  even  shed  tears  when  he  learned  of  Ac 
massacre. 

Bibliogiapby,—  *^^^^>  'Conuieudio  detl' 
altioni  e  santa  vita  di  Gie^orio  XIIP  (Rom^, 
1591);  Palalius,  'Gesta  Pontificum  Romanbrnm* 
(Venice  1688)  ;  Maffei,  'Annales  Gregorii  Xlll' ' 
(Rome  1742);  Brosch,  Moriti,  '(Seschichte  des' 

Kirehensiaates'     (Vol    I,    (Jotha*"" 

Ranke,  Leopold.  '" "'" 

trans,  by  Foste: 

Vol,   I,  London  1906). 

Heebgrt  F.  Win<iHT, 
Sometime    of    tht   Deportmtnt    of  Lalm,    Tht 
Cathotie  Utivfrsify  of  Amerint 
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GREGORY  XIV  (Niccolo  Stokdrati), 
Pope  (1590-1591);  b.  Somma,  near  Milan,  11 
Feb,  1535;  d.  Rome,  15  Oct.  1591.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Perugia  and  Padua  and  in  1560  was 
made  bishop  of  Cremona.  He  was  present  at  (he 
Council  of  Trent,  1561-63,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  cardinalate  in  1583.  On  5  Dec  1590  he  was 
elected  Pope  in  succession  to  Urban  VII.  He 
was  a  companion  of  Charles  Borromeo  and  a 
friend  of  Philip  Nen,  both  since  enrolled  in 
the  canon  of  saints.  Gregory  was  very  pious 
and  upright,  but  was  little  versed  in  statecraft. 
He  oroosed  Henry  of  Navarre  and  assisted  the 
French  League  in  its  efforts  to  depose  the 
French  king.  In  all  this  he  was  the  uncon- 
scious tool  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  On  18  April 
1591  Gregory  ordered  that  reparation  wherever 
possible  be  made  to  the  Indians  of  the  Philip- 
pine* by  the  Spaniards  and  that  all  Indian 
slaves  in  those  islands  be  set  free  at  once.  Con- 
sult Ranke,  'History  of  the  Popes'  (I.ondon 
1906). 

ORBGORY  XV  (Alessamdbo  Lui»visi), 
Pope  (1621-16Z3) :  b.  Bofogna,  9  or  IS  Jan.  1554; 
d.  Rome,  8  July  1623.  He  was  educated  by  the 
jEbuits  at  Rome  and  also  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  He  was  made  judge  of  the  capitol  by 
Gregory  XlII-  was  made  archbuhop  of  Bo* 
logna  by  Pan!  V  in  1612  and  created  cardinal  in 
1616.  On  9  Feb.  1621  he  was  chosen  successor 
to  Paul  V.  He  promulgated  a  new  regulation 
concerning  papal  elections  and  introduced  a  se- 
cret ballot.  la  1622  he  established  the  Congre- 
gatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  having  charge  of 
missions  all  over  the  world.  In  the  aame  year 
be  canonized  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  Francis 
Xavier,  both  of  the  Jesuit  order,  also  Philip 


ory  supported  the  emperor  and  aided  the  king 
of  Poland  in  his  strng^e  with  the  Turks.  His 
relations  with  England  were  more  ftiendly  than 
had  been  those  of  his  predecessors  and  through- 
out Etirope  a  general  leniency  toward  Catholics 
was  noticeable  daring  his  pontificate.  Consult 
'The Catholic  Encyclopedia' (Mew  York  1914); 
and  Ranke,  'History  of  the  Popes'  (London 
1906). 

GREGORY  XVI  (BAinoLOHMEO  Albekto 
Cappellahi),  Pope  (1831^1846):  b.  Belluno,  in 
Venetian  territory,  18  Sept.  1765;  d.  Rome,  1 
June  1846,  At  the  age  of  18  he' entered  the 
Camaldolese  order,  taking  the  name  Mauro, 
and  in  1787  he  was  ordamed  priest.  In  1799 
be  published  a  work  against  tne  Italian  Jan- 
Siinists  entitled  'H  Trionfo  della  Santa  Sede,> 
which  ran  throu^  several  editions  in  Italy  and 
was  translated  into  several  other  European 
languages.  In  this  book  he  upheld  the  infalli'- 
bility  of  the  pope  and  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
After  receiving  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments, including  the  office  of  Vicar-Generat 
of  his  order,  he  was  created  cardinal  bv  Leo 
Xn  on  21  March  1825^  and  shortly  after  was 
made  prefect  of  the  (.ongre^tion  of  Propa- 
ganda, a  position  which  was  m  effect  Minister 
ol  Foreign  'Affairs,  As  Prefect  of  Propaganda, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  adiustmeni  of  a 
concordat  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Belgian 
Catholics  and  the  Dutch  Protestants  in  1827 
an<t  with  negotiation):  with  the  Sultan  looking 
toward' "the  emancipation  of  the  Armenian 
Catholics  in  1829.    On  2  Feb.  1831,  after  a  con- 


clave lasting  64  days,  he  was  unexpectedly 
elected  Pope  to  succeed  Pios  VIII,  Being  a 
firm  believer  in  autocracy,  Gregory  was  opposed 
to  even  a  minimum  of  democratic  progress, 
as  were  most  of  the  rulers  of  his  time.  His 
rule  was  a  period  of  no  ordinary  interest  and 
difficulty  in  the  relations  of  the  Vatican  with 
the  temporal  powers  of  Christendom  and  per- 
haps he  was  not  fully  able  to  cope  with  these 
problems.  In  his  public  life,  Gregory  was  very 
active  in  his  conduct  of  affairs,  although  he 
left  the  papal  treasury  in  difficulties  by  his  bad 
financial  administration.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  his  liberal  patronage  of  architecture,  engin- 
eerir^,  literature  and  art  In  his  private  life, 
he  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  his  simplicity, 

BihUogmphy,— Hertfenrother  J.,  Cardinal. 
'Der  Kirchenstaat  seit  der  franzdsischen  Revo- 
lution' (Freiburg  1860);  Bemasconi,  A,  M,, 
'Acta  Gregorii  Papi  XVI»  (Rome  1901  et 
seq.) ;  'Cambridge  Modem  History'  (Vol  X, 
Cambridge  1907) ;  Wiseman.  N„  Cardinal, 
■Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  and  of 
Rome  in  their  Times'  (London  18S8) ;  Sylvain, 
'Gr^oire  XVI  et  son  PontiHcat'  (Lille  1889). 
Hebbest  F.  Wmght, 
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GREGORY,  Benjamin,  English  clergyman: 
b.  1820;  d,  1900,  He  received  Tiis  education  at 
Woodhouse  Grove  School:  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Weslyan  Methodist  church  in 
1840;  in  1869  became  one  of  the  connectional 
editors,  and  from  1880-83  sole  editor  of  the 
church.  He  published  'The  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  The  Communion  of  the  Saints' 
(1873)  ;  <The  Thorough  Business-Man,  Memoir 
of  Walter  Powell'  (1872)  ;  -Side-Lights  on  the 
Conflicts  of  Methodism'    (1899). 

GREGORY,  Caspar  Rent,  American  theo- 
logian; b,  Philadelphia,  9  Nov.  1846;  d.  France, 
9  AprU  1917.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Duval 
Gregory  (1819-97)  the  American  classical 
educator ;  his  great-grandfather  was  a  French 
soldier  named  Gr^goire  who  had  settled  in 
Santo  Domingo  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century.  On  ^raduatinK  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1864  Gregory  taught  for 
three  years  at  a  classical  academy  in  Philadel- 
i^ia  of  which  his  father  was  principal  1845- 
72.  Meanwhile  he  studied  at  the  reformed  Pres- 
byterian theological  seminary  in  that  city  and 
later  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  1873.  Here  he  assisted  in 
the  production  of  Professor  Hodges'  'Syste- 
matic Theology,'  revising  manuscripts  and 
goof.  In  lw3  he  went  to  Europe,  visiting 
ngland,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  continu- 
ing his  studies  in  Leipzig,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
American  chapel,  1878-79.  In  1884  he  vras 
attached  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  becoming  successively 
privat-docent,  professor  extraordinary,  and 
ordinary  honorary  professor.  During  1883  he 
traveled  through  Europe  viuting  libraries  and 
universities  to  study  Greek  New  Testament 
manuscripts;  on  the  same  quest  he  later  visited 
Greece,  Mount  Athos  and  Constantinople. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in  1914 
Gregory,  who  had  then  been  domiciled  in  Ger- 
many about  40  years,  voltmteered  as  a  private 
in  the  German  army.     He  celebrated  his  TOdi 
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birdiday  at  tfae  front  on  9  Nov.  1916,  when  Ke 
wfts  promoted  to  sergeant-major.  On  9  April 
1917  he  was  killed  ^  a  shell  splinter  which 
penetrated  the  room  where  he  was  lyinp;  with  a 
crushed  leg  caused  by  falling  from  his  horse. 
Gregory's  contributions  to  theology  were  con- 
siderable, and  nnmerous  honors  were  conferred 
oo  him.  During  18%  and  1901,  and  aeain  in 
1911-12  he  made  a  lecturing  taur  £roi^ 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1876  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  Leipzig  Theologitche 
Literaiur-Zeitung.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  New  Testament  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1885,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment In  1891  he  became  a  member  of  th; 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.Th.  at  Leipzig  in  1893.  He 
translated  Luthardt's  'Origin  of  the  Fourth 
GospeP  into  English  andnuohshed  'Lcscabiers 
des  mss.  erecs'  (1^^  1  Prolegomena  to 
Tischendorfs  'Novum  Testamentura  Graece' ; 
'Textkritik  des  neuen  Testaments*  (190(M)9) ; 
'The  Writings  of  Charles  Weslsey*  (1910); 
'Vorschlage  fiir  eine  kritische  Ausgabe  des 
neuen  Testaments*  (1911). 

GREGORY,  Daniel  Sedyc,  American 
dermnan  and  editor:  b.  Cannel,  N.  Y.,  1832; 
4.  1915.  He  studied  at  Princeton  College  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  After  teach- 
ing rhetoric  at  Princeton,  and  servine  as  pas- 
tor in  several  places,  he  became  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  logic  at  Wooster  University 
in  1671.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Enghsh  literature  at  this  inttitQlion,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  left  in  1878  in  order  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  Universit)'  wiiere 
he  remained  for  eight  years.  He  was  manag' 
ing  editor  of  the  'Standard  Dictionary'  (1890- 
94);  editor  of  the  Homiletic  Review  (1895- 
1904) ;  and  managing  editor  of  the  'Bible 
Student  and  Teacher'  (1904).  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  'Christian  Ethics'  (1875)  ;  'Why  Four 
Gospels?'  (1877);  'The  Tests  of  Philosophic 
Systems'  (1886) ;  'The  Church  in  America 
and  its  Bapasms  of  Fire'  (with  S.  B.  Halliday. 
1896);  'The:  Crime  of  Christendom*  (1900); 
'Bible  League,  Prime  No.  I'  Vl904) ;  'Con- 
structive Studies  in  John,  the  Gospel  for  the 
Christian'  (1909). 

GREGORY,  Eliot,  American  painter  and 
author:  b.  New  York,  13  Oct.  1854;  d.  New 
York,  1  Jtme  1915.  He  studied  at  Yale,  ob- 
tained his  education  in  art  at  Rome,  and  at 
Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Cabanel  and  Carol  us- Duran, 
and  exhibited  both  sculpture  and  painting  at  the 
salon.  His  pictures  include  genre  works  and 
portraits,  among  the  latter  bemg  those  of  Ad- 
miral Baldwin,  Ada  Rehan  and  August  Bet- 
Other  well -known  canvases  by  him  are 


Legion  of  Honor  and  a  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  and  was  a  founder  of 
the  New  Theatre,  New  Yort  His  books,  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  "An  Idler,*  are 
'Idler  Papers'  :  'Worldly  Wavs  and  Bv-Ways> 
(1898) ;  and  'The  Ways  of  Men'  (1900),  con- 
taining satirical  observations  on  American  life, 
especially  that  of  plutocratic  society. 

GKBGORY,  Bliaha  Halt,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  1824;  A.  1906.  He 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  medical 
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college  at  the  UniTcrsily  of  Saint  Louis,  prac- 
tised at  Saint  Louis;  and  became  professor  of 
snrgery  at  the  Saint  Louis  Medical  Coil^^e 
Washington  University,  1851.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Missouri,  of  the  Saint  Louis  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  Medical  Association  of  Missouri 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(1887). 

GREGORY,  Francis  Hdyt,  American 
admiral:  b.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1789;  A  1866.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United  Slates 
navy  in  1809,  and  during  the  War  of  1812 
was  attached  to  the  command  of  Commodore 
Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  captured 
by  the  English  in  1814  and  confined  bll  the 
close  of  hostilities.  He  saw  service  in  repress- 
ing the  Algerine  pirates  (1815-16)  and  the 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies  (1821-23)  ;  took 
part  jn  the  Mexican  War  and  commanded  the 
African  squadron  (1849-52).  He  retired  with 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1862. 

GREGORY,  Herbert  Ernest,  American 
geolo^si:  b.  Middleville,  Mich.,  1869.  After 
studying  at  Yale  University,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  1899,  he  taught  biology,  physical 
geography  and  physiograplv  there  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  geology  in  1904.  He 
was  aitpoinied  geologist  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  served  as  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Scienct;  and  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  'Physical  and  Commer- 
cial Cjeography'  (1910).  His  geological  re- 
searches relate  chiefly  to  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticuL 

GREGORY,  laabelle  Augusta,  Lady,  Irish 
authoress.  She  is  the  youngest  dai^hier  of 
Dudley  Persse  of  Roxborourfi,  County  Gatway, 
and  in  1881  married  Sir  William  Gregory,  for- 
merly member  of  Parliament  for  County  Gal- 
way  and  for  Dublin,  and  Governor  of  Ceyloa 
He  died  in  1892.  Lady  Gregory  edited  his  let- 
ters two  years  later,  and  subsequently  launched 
upon  a  literary  career.  In  1898  appeared  'Mr. 
Gregory's  Letter-Box,'  an  edition  of  die  letters 
of  Wilham  Gregory,  her  husband's  grandfather, 
who  had  been  undersecretary  of  State  for 
Ireland  About  this  time  the  movement  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Irish  Literary  Revival 
(q.v.)  held  the  attention  of  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  national  literary  history.  Through 
her  friendship  with  William  Butler  Yeats 
(q.v.),  Lady  Gregory  became  deefily  engrossed  in 
this  movement  and  soon  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  its  promotion.  Her  first  important 
contributions  were  her  translations  of  'Cuchu- 
lain  of  Muirtemne'  (1902),  and  'Gods  and 
Fi^htin^  Men,'  in  whicn  she  displayed  that  rare 
felicity  in  translation  and  keen  sympathj;  with 
her  subject  which  became  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  her  later  work.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre 
(now  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin)  that  Lady 
Gregory's  best  talents  were  displayed.  Her 
lively  dramatic  sense  and  ability  to  render  flu- 
ently the  quaint  turns  of  the  Anglo-Irish  idiom, 
combined  with  her  rare  judgment  and  mana- 
gerial ability  were  important  factors  in  making 
the  venture  pertnanent.  The  story  of  the  per- 
sons interested  and  of  the  struggle  of  the 
theatre  to  maintain  itself  is  told  in  her  'Our 
Irish  Theatre*  (1913).    She  rendered  constant 
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Assistance  to  Yeats,  collaborating  with  bim  in 
'The  Unicom  and  Other  Plays';  and  also,  i£ 
George  Moore's  testimony  can  be  accepted,  in 
'Kathleen  ni  Houlihan'  and  "A  Pot  of  Btoth.> 
Besides  these,  she  has  made  striking  adapta- 
tions in  the  idiom  from  Moliere,  under  the  title 
'The  Kiltartan  Moliere'  (1910>;  from  Suder- 
mann's  'Teja'  (1908),  and  from  Goldoui's 
'Mirandolina'  (1910).  Her  other  works  com- 
prise folk  tales,  essays  and  plays,  among  which 
may  be  noted  'Ideals  in  Ireland,'  a  series  of 
articles  by  prominent  Irish  authors,  of  which  she 
■was  the  editor  (1901);  'Poets  and  Dreamers' 
(1903)  ;  'The  Book  of  Saints  and  Wonders' 
(19075;  'The  Kiltartan  Wonder  Book>  (1910); 
'Seven  Short  Plays'  (1910) ;  'The  Image' 
(1910);  'Irish  Folk  History  Plays'  (1912); 
'The  Kiltartan  History  Book'  (1912)  ;  'New 
Comedies'  (I9I3);  'The  Rising  of  the 
Moon'  (19IS);  'The  Golden  Apple'  (1916); 
and  'Visions  and  Beliefs'  (1916).  In  19H-12, 
and  again  in  1913,  she  visited  the  United  States 
with  the  Irish  Players  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Consult  Wei^ndt,  'Irish  Plavs  and 
Playwrights'  (Boston  1913);  and  Moore, 
George,  'Hail  and  Farewell'  (New  York  1911- 
13). 

GREGORY,  lanMB,  Scottish  mathematician.- 
b.  Aberdeen,  16%;  d.  1675.  He  received  his 
education  at  Marischal  ColleE^e,  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1661  invented  the  reflectrng  telescope.  A 
description  of  this  is  containea  in  his  'Optica 
Promota'  (1663).  Several  years  later  he  re~ 
sumed  his  studies  at  Padua.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Saint  Andrews 
(16691,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1674).  His  other  works  are  'Vera  Circuh  et 
Hyperbolae  Quadratura'  (1667)  ;  'Geomelricse 
Pars  Universalis'  (1668);  'Exercitationes  Geo- 
metrica;'  (1668). 

GREGORY,  James,  Scottish  physician;  b. 
Aberdeen,  1753;  d.  1821.    He  was  the  son  o£ 

Hin  Gregory  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
inburgh,  at  Christ  Clturch.  Oxford  and  at 
various  universities  on  the  continent.  He  be- 
came professor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  1776, 
lecturer  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  professor 
of  medical  [>ractice  at  Edinburgh  (1790).  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  practitioner  and  lecturer 
and  took  part  in  the  various  controversies  of 
the  perioo.  His  violent  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  greater  freedom  to  the  medical  fac- 
ulty at  Edinburgh  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
that  institution  and  he  was  finally  suspended 
Among  his  pubhcations  are  'De  Morbis  Coeli 
Mutaiione  Melendis'  (1774) ;  'Conspectus 
Medicinse  Theoretics'  (2  vols..  1780-82) ;  'The- 
ory of  the  Moods  of  Verbs'  (1790) ;  'Philo- 
sophical and  Literary  Essays'  <1792);  'Memo- 
rial to  the  Managers  of  tne  Royal  Infirmary' 
(1780);  'Historical  Memoirs  o!  the  Medical 
War  in  Edinbnrgh  in  the  Years  1785-86-87'; 
'Epigrams  and  Poems'  (1810). 


of  the  mathematician  James  Gregory  (q.v,). 
After  receiving  his  degree  from  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  he  studied  further  st  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden.  From  1746-49  he  was  professor  of 
I)hilosophy  at  King's  College;  and  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  at  Edinburgh  1766,  His  col- 
lected worlu  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  1788. 


ORSGORY,  OliBliitu  Oilbtet,  EtigUsh 
mathematician :  b.  Yaxley,  Huntingdonsnirc, 
1774;  d.  1841.  From  1807-1838  he  was  profes- 
sor at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
His  experiments  in  sound  velocity  were  most 
valuable.  He  was  editor  of  the  GentiemaWt 
Diary  (1802-19);  LadUs"  Diary  {1819-45). 
Others  of  his  publications  include  papers  on 
mechanics  and  astronomy;  'Letters  on  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion'  (1815); 
'Memoirs  of  John  Mason  Good'  (1828);  and 
'Robert  Hall'  (1833). 

GREGORY,  Robtrt,  English  clergyman: 
b.  1819;  d.  I9I1.  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  and  from  1843-S3  was  curate 
at  Bisley,  Panfon,  Wragby,  and  was  rector  of 
'le  Less  at  Lam      ' 

._     .__  appointed  can 

Cathedral,  becoming  dean  i: 

thor  of  'A  History  of  Elementary  Education* 

(1895);    'Lectures   at   Saint   Paul's';   and  s 


GREGORY,  Stephen  Strong,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  1849.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  receiving  his  LJL.B. 
in  1871.  After  several  years  of  law  practice  at 
Madison,  Wis.^  he  acted  as  special  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  tiefore  toe  Supreme  Conn 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Lake  Front  Case. 
He  also  defended  the  conspiracy  c^e  against 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association  (1900)  ;  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association  (1904);  and  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  (1911). 

GREGORY,  Tfaotnas  Watt,  Attomey- 
(Jenerai  of  the  United  States:  b.  Crawfords- 
ville.  Miss.,  6  Nov.  1861.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 
at  Clarksvill^  Tenn.,  and  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  practised  at  Austin,  Texas,  and 
was  counsel  for  that  State  in  anti-trust  proceed- 
ings. He  was  appointed  special  Assistant  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  1913;  and  in  1914  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Attorney- General. 


awarded  originally  for  distingiiished  de- 
fense of  the  Roman  Church,  but  now  is  granted 


GREOR,  gri'gr',  Eduard,  C«ch  politician: 
b.  Brerhard  ia9;  d.  1907.  He  received  a  medi- 
cal education  at  Prague,  and  with  his  brother 
Julius  (q.v.)  took  an  active  share  in  the  pro- 
gressive national  party.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Ctech  party  of  whose 
policies  he  was  a  brilliant  leader.  He  sat  in 
the  Bohemian  Diet  in  1861,  and  in  the  Imperial 
Reichsrat  in  1883. 

GRBGR,  Jnliai,  Ciech  politician:  b.  Brez- 
hard,  1831;  d.  1896.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Eduard  Gregr  (q.v,).  After  receiving  his  edu- 
cation at  Prague,  he  entered  politics  as  an  ar- 
dent nationalist.  He  served  in  the  Bohemian 
Diet  for  nearly  35  years  where  be  resisted  en- 
croachments on  the  autonomv  of  Bohemia  with 
all  the  power  of  his  pen  and  le^slative  ability. 
He  founded  the  Young  Czech  party  which  waa 
opposed  to  the  Old  Czech  fcn^list  interetts, 
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sod  resigsed  from  the  AiHtiian  Rdcbsrat  is 
1880  because  of  this  hoatUity.  With  RNger  and 
Palacky,  he  eslaUished  toe  nationalist  Czech 
paper  Ndrodoni  Lisly  in  1861. 

GRBIP,  giii,  Uartin,  Gennan  dramatist 
and  ppet:  b.  Speyer,  1839;  d.  1911.  After  study- 
ing at  Munich,  he  began  his  literary  work  which 
includes  lyric  poetry  of  enduring  quality  and 
several  dramas  of  indifferent  success.  He  wrote 
many  of  bis  works  under  the  pseudonym 
FSIEDEitiCB  Hebuan'n  Frby.  His  poems  include 
'Gedichte'  (1868)  ;  'Neue  Ueder  und  Maren> 
(1902);  his  dramas  are  'Nero'  (1877); 
•Marino  Falieri'  (1879);  tKonradin>  (1889); 
'Ludwig  der  Bayer'  (1891);  'Prancesca  da 
Rimini>  (1892);  'Agnes  Benuuer'  (18M) ; 
'HaiisSachs>  (1894);  'General  York>  (1899); 
'ScbJIIers  Demetrius'  (1901). 

GHEIFSWALD,  grifs-valL  Pomerania, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Greilswald  on  the 
Ryck  River,  18  miles  southeast  of  Stralsund. 
Ine  most  interesting  ancient  buildings  are  the 
church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  a  line  example  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  the  town  hall  and 
some  of  the  university  structures.  Of  the  mod- 
em buildings  are  the  gymnasium,  the  dairy 
school  and  the  geo^aphical  and  scientific 
museum.  The  university  dates  from  1456  and 
compriseK  the  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprud- 
ence, medicine  and  philosophy.  In  1914-15, 
there  were  98  teachers  and  1,109  students.  Its 
extensive  library  contains  some  250,0(X)  volumes, 
and  many  historical  manuscripts;  the  old  Croy 
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tiguities,  some  of  them  antedating  the  Christian 
era.  In  connection  with  the  university  are 
botanical  gardens  and  zoological  museums.  The 
chief  manufactories  are  railway  shops,  machine 
works,  foundries,  electrical  works,  shipbuilding 
yards  and  chain  works.  Fishing  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  the  trade  is  mostly  in  grain, 
wood  and  dried  fish.  The  town  was  admitted 
to  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  13th  century.  It 
became  Swedish  property  in  I63I  and  was 
finally    captured    tiy    Prussia    in    1815.      Pop. 

GREIN.  grin.  Christian  Wabelm  Michael, 
German  philologist :  b.  Willingshausea,  Hesse, 
1825;  d.  Hanover.  1877.  He  studied  at  Mar- 
burg and  Jena.  The  elector  of  Hesse  appointed 
him  keejker  of  the  archives  at  Cassel  in  1865. 

GRBIZ,  grits,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Reuss,  Germany,  on  the  White  Elster  River, 
SO  miles  south  of  Leip/ig.  The  river  divides 
the  old  town  from  the  new.  Picturesque  build- 
ings are  the  old  castle,  the  prince's  residence 
and  the  Rathatis.  There  is  also  a  g3'mnasium, 
a  realgymnasium,  a  textile  school  and  a  sem- 
inary. About  half  of  the  population  works  in 
the  textile  mills  which  are  veiy  extensive  and 
constitute  the  chief  industry  of  the  city.  Pop. 
23,000. 

GRELL,  Eduard  Aogost,  German  organist : 
b.  Berlin,  1800;  d.  1886.  He  studied  with  Kauf- 
mann,  Ritschl  and  Zeller.  In  1817  he  became 
director  of  the  Singakademie,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  20  years.  He  also  was  court  organist, 
instructed  the  cathedral  choir;  and  taught  the 
students  at  the  Academy  in  composition.  His 
works  are  largely   sacred  vocal  compositions. 


They  include  an  o 
Wusle';  a  mass  in 
and  choral  pieces. 

GRENADA,  Miss.,  dly  and  county-$eat  of 
(irenada  County,  98  miles  south  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Valley  railroads.  Its  goveni-- 
ment  is  bv  mayor  and  council.  Grenada  Col- 
lege (for  women)  is  located  here.  The  chief 
manufactories  are  cotton  seed-oii  mills  and  a 
brick  plant  The  municipality  owns  and  oper- 
at«j  its  electric-light  and  water  platit.  Pop. 
about  3.O0O. 

GRENADA,  gr«n-a'da,  and  GRENA- 
DINES, islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Grenada 
is  the  most  southern  of  the  Caribbean  chain, 
and  may  be  characterized  as  the  most  British 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  British  An- 
tilles. Its  length  is  18  miles,  its  width  7,  and 
its  area  133  square  miles.  Lofty  volcanic 
craters  rise  high  above  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys.    The  volcanic  character  of  the  island  is 

Erhaps  more  marked,  and  is  certainly  regarded 
geologists  as  being  more  recent  than  thai  of 
!  northern  C^ribbees.  A  lake  two  miles  in 
circumference  lies  among  the  mountains  just 
mentioned,  at  an  altitude  of  3,200  feet.  Saint 
George's,  the  capital,  has  a  good  harbor,  a  fort, 
pretty  houses  and  churches,  excellent  schools, 
roads,  waterworks,  etc.  Tlie  chief  product  is 
cocoa.  Pop.  71,082  of  which  four-fifths  are 
negro  peasants.  The  Grenadines  are  Jong,  low 
islands  'of  quaint  forms  and  eui^onioua 
names,*  lyii^  between  Grenada  and  Saint  Vin- 
cent. The  largest  of  those  connected  politically 
with  Grenada  is  Carriacou,  the  area  of  which 
is  6^913  acres  aiid  population  6,836. 

GRENADE,  gr«-nad',  a'  small  hollow  btJI, 
cylinder,  or  cube,  of  metal,  ^ass,  4r  paper, 
about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  filled  with  some  exi^osive,  and  burst 
by  means  of  a  fuse  when  it  falls  among  the 
enemy.  Until  about  the  end  of  the  i7th  cen- 
tury trained  soldiers  called  grenadiers  threw 
grenades  by  the  hand.  Grenades  have  been  de- 
livered from  mortars,  to  repel  tlie  close  attacks 
of  besiegers  sheltering  themselves  under  the 
besieged  walls.  This  is  in  anticipation  of  the 
modem  trench^nor^r.  They  have  been  found 
useful  also  in  repelline  boat  attacks^  Grenades 
were  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  explosive 
projectiles. 

Grenades  have  again  come  into  military  use 
in  the  20th  century.  Crude  bombs  made  on  the 
spot  were  emplc^d  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  durii^  (he  first  months  of  the  Great  War. 
A  popular  form  consisted  of  a  jam  tin  filled 
with  broken  iron,  with  a  stick  of  tri-nitro- 
toluol  in  the  middle,  set  off  by  a  fuse.  Atwther 
much  used  form  was  the  'hair-brush,"  in 
which  the  explosive  and  iron  were  bound  to  a 
board  not  unlike  the  back  of  a  brush,  in  order 
to  obtain  greater  convenience  in  throwing. 
These  were  soon  superseded  by  more  elaborate 
devices,  among  wliich  the  best  known  is  the 
Mills  bomb.  This  consists  of  an  oval  casing, 
deeply  scored  to  secure  better  fragmentation, 
filled  with  high  explosive,  and  set  off  by  a 
detonator  five  seconds  after  the  handle  grasped 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  released.  This 
handle  is  safely  secured  by  a  fastening  until 
immediately  before  the  bomb  is  thrown.  Gren- 
adiers form  perhaps  the  most  numerous  sin^e 
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class  of  soldiers  in  a  modem  company  of  in- 

For  ranges  greater  than  those  which  can  be 
reached  by  a  hand  grenade,  a  rifle  grenade  is 
employed.  This  fastens  on  an  ordinary  rifle 
barrel,  and  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  being^  scored 
in  a  manner  lilce  that  of  a  hand  grenade.  It  is 
projected  either  by  the  explosion  of  a  blank 
cartridge,  or  by  dbe  blast  from  the  muzzle  of 
a  gim  firing  an  ordinary  ball  cartrid^.  Hand- 
grenades  are  in  use  at  the  present  tune  as  fire 
extinguishers,  chemicals  beinfc  used  to  £11  hol- 
low glass  balls,  which  are  thrown  into  a  bum- 
in^  mass.  Many  hotels,  hospitals  and  public 
bmldings  are  equipped  with  hand-grenades, 

GRENADIER,  properly,  a  soldier  who  car- 
ried and  hurled  grenades ;  in  general,  a  member 
of  a  company  attached  to  a  regiment  or  bat- 
talion, taking  part  on  the  flanks,  also  the  mem- 
ber of  a  special  regiment  or  corps.  In  modern 
armies  the  term  has  been  revived  and  each  in- 
fantry company  now  includes  rifle  grenadiers. 
In  the  great  war  of  the  nations  hand  grenades 
again  Camc  into  fashion  but  were  hurled  by 
infantry  not  specially  designated  as  grenadiers. 

GRENADIER,  a  fisti  family  (Macruridir) 
which  frequents  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean. 
Although  allied  to  the  cods,  veiv  few  spedes 
are  edible.  Their  life  at  great  depths  has  de- 
veloped their  eyes  greatly  as  in  the  case  of 
other  deep-sea  fishes.  On  this  account  ttiey  are 
often  termed  pop-eyes  or  onion  fish.  They  are 
well  known  to  fishermen  as  they,  are  noted 
destroyers  of  bait.  Among  the  ^era  of  this 
family  are  the  Macmrus  rnpestns,  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Coast  of  America,  theBathy- 

Bdus,  Chalinura,  Corphyaooides,  Gelorhynchus, 
ymenocephalus  ahd  Steindachneria. 

GRBMFBLL,  Bernard  Pyne,  English 
scholar:  b.  Birmingham,  16  Dec.  1869.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen  s  College,  Oxford,  becoming 
fellow  in  the  University  of  Oxford  <1894-9S) 
and  fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  1894.  Since 
that  date  he  has  been  enga^d  in  discovering 
and  editing  of  Greek  papyn,  and  his  valuable 
studies  have  won  for  him  the  degrees  of  Hon, 
Ph.D.  from  Konigsberg,  Hon.  LitLD.  from  Dub- 
lin, Hon. D.J ur.  from  Graz,  and  the  Drexel 
medal  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  1916  he  has  been  professor  of  papyrology 
at  Oxford.  With  Hunt,  he  made  some  import- 
ant discoveries  at  Oxyrhynchus  (Brfinesa)  in 
1896-97,  and  again  in  1905  et  seq.  Among 
these  are  the  *Logia'  of  Jesus,  fragments  of 
Menander's  <Co!ax  and  Perinthia,*  of  Cal- 
limachus'  '£tia'  and  Sophocles'  'Ichneuts.' 
With  the  collaboration  of  Hunt  he  edited  'The 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri'  (9  vols..  I897-I912)  ; 
'Menander's  Georeos>  (1898);  <The  Amherst 
Papyri'  {1900-01);  'The  Tebtunis  Papyri' 
(19Q2,  1906),  excavations  for  the  University  of 
California;  the  'Hibek  Papyri'  (1906);  and 
with  Hunt  and  Hogarth  'Fayum  Towns  and 
their  Papyri'  (1900). 

GREHFELL,  Fruicia  WalUce,  1st  Barok 
OF  KrLVEY,  English  soldier;  b.  London,  1841. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge  University,  Enlist- 
ing in  the  60th  Rifles  in  1859,  he  served  in  the 
Kaffir  War  (1878) ;  the  Zula  War  (1879)  ;  was 
quartermaster- general  in  the  Transvaal  (1881- 
82);  joined  the  Egyptian  expedition  (1882); 
the  Nile  expedition  (1384) ;  «e  Sirdar 
Egyptian  army  ( 1885-92)  ;  was  placed  in  com- 


mand at  Suakim  (1889),  and  at  Totki  in  the 
same  year;  was  inspector-general  of  auxiliary 
forces  (1894-97);  in  command  of  the  Egyptian 
farces  (1897-98)  and  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Malta  (1899-1903), 
From  1903-04  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  4th 
army  corps ;  from  1904-08  was  commander-in- 
cfaiet  in  Ireland  and  was  made  field  marshal 
in  1908. 

QRENFELL,  George,  English  missionary 
and  African  explorer :  b.  Sancreed,  near  Pen- 
zance. England,  21  Aug.  1848;  d  Basoko, 
Kongo  Free  Stale.  1  July  1906.  He  was  «^ 
prenticed  to  a  Birmingham  Jiardware  firm  and 
there  lost  an  eye.  He  was  converted  to  Bap- 
tism at  the  age  of  15  and  in  1874  went  to  the 
Cameroons  to  work  as  a  missionary  under 
Alfred  Saker,  He  explored  the  Yabrang  and 
Sanaga  rivers  during  the  following  two  years. 
la  1877  he  moved  to  Victoria  in  the  Came- 
roons and  continued  his  river  exploration.  He 
climbed  Mt.  Mongo  ma  Loba  in  1878,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  transferred  to  the  lower  Kongo, 
where  be  co-operated  with  the  Rev,  T,  J. 
Comber.  They  pushed  on  to  the  Makuta 
country,  but  the  cn'et  Ntolela  forbade  ihem  to 
go  further.  In  1881  Grenfeil  and  Comber  es- 
tablished a  chain  of  mission  stations  up  to 
Stanley  Pool  on  the  Kongo.  In  1884  he  sur- 
veyed the  Kongo  up  to  0^  N.  18°  E..  and  in 
the  same  year  launched  a  river  Steam  vessel, 
the  Peace,  with  which  he  explored  the  Kwa, 
Kwango,  Kasai,  Mubangi.  Ruki,  Ikelemba,  and 
Rupi.  He  continued  his  explorations  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Bakuba  and  Bakete  tribes.  He  published  his 
observations  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  winning  the  founder's 
medal  in  1887,  In  1891  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Belgian  order  of  Leopold,  and  became 
Belgian  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Lundo  boundary  question. 
For  his  services,  he  received  the  Belgian  order 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Portuguese  Order  of 
Christ  From  1893  to  1900  his  headquarters 
was  at  Bolobo.  Bv  the  end  of  1902  he  had  ex- 
plored the  Aruwimi  river.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  at  a  mission  station  at 
Yalemba  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kongo  and 
the  Aruwimi.  Toward  the  end  of  his  Fife  he 
was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Belgian  ad- 
ministration, and  made  futile  protests  to  King 
Leopold.  Consult  Dickens,  'Grenfeil  of  the 
Congo'  (London  1910)  ;  Hawker,  'Life  of 
George  Grenfeil*  (ib,  1909)  ;  Johnston.  'CJeorge 
Grenfeil  and  the  Congo'   (London  1908), 

GRENFELL,  Helen  Loring,  American 
sociologist :  b.  Valpariso.  diile.  She  was 
graduated  at  the  New  York  State  Normal  (Col- 
lege at  Albany.  N,  Y..  and  at  the  University 
of  Denver.  In  1889  she  married  Edwin  I. 
Grenfeil.  She  served  for  tiiree  terms  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Gilpin  County. 
Colorado ;  and  for  the  same  number  of  terms 
as  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  Colorado  (1899-1905).  From  1909-14  she 
was  Commissioner  of  the  State  Penitentiary  and 
Reformatory,  In  her  government  of  the  schools 
she  inaugurated  the  system  of  increasii^  school 
revenues  by  leasing  State  lands  for  that  pur- 
pose. Under  her  direction  the  school  laws 
were  revised  and  annotated.  For  14  years  she 
directed    the    work    of    the    Colorado    Equal 
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Suffrage  Assodatioti  tti  the  capacity  of  vice- 

OKENPELL.  WUfred  Thomuon,  mis- 
sionary  and  explorer:  b.  Parkgate,  Cheshire, 
Eng.,  28  Feb.  I86S.  He  was  "edncated  at  Marl- 
borough and  Oxford  University,  of  which  he 
b  a  graduate.  He  was  house  doctor  for  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  at  the  London  Hospital,  came 
to  Labrador  in  1892  as  superintendent  of  the 
Labrador  medical  miision  of  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  to 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his  life.  His  liter- 
ary works  include  'Adrift  on  a  Pack  of  Ice' ; 
•The  Harvest  of  the  Sea';  'Labrador;  the 
Country  and  the  People'  ;  Down  North  on  the 
Labrador';   'The  Adventure  of  Life.' 

GRENOBLE,  firc-no'U',  France,  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Is^,  80  miJei  from  Lyons, 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  on  the  Isere  River. 
The  fortresses  of  Rabot  and  La  Bastille  are 
located  here.  The  city  has  both  an  ancient  and 
modem  section,  the  latter  possessing  a  fine 
Renaissance  Palais  de  Justice,  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  (12th  century) ,  an  extensive 
library,  a  museum  and  art  gallery,  and  the 
tmiversity.  This  last  institution  dates  from 
1339  and  has  faculties  of  law, 
letters.  Other  educational  institution; 
schools  of  medicine,  the  electrical  ...  . 
artillery  institute,  theological  schools,  miiltaiy, 
trade  and  art  schools.  Gloves  are  produced  in 
great  quantity,  also  leather  dyestuSs,  metal  ware, 
silks,  liquors  and  cement.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  cheese,  grain  and  wood.  Grenoble  has  been 
identified  with  the  andcnC  Cularo  of  the 
Allobrogcs.  It  was  captured  by  the  Burgund- 
ians  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Dauphine  until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Condillac, 
Stendhal,  Bamave  and  Casiiiier  Perier.  Pop. 
77.500. 

ORBNVILLB,  George,  English  s._ 
b.  1712:  d.  13  Nov.  1770.  He  became  t 
of  the  navy  in  1754,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
nordiem  department  in  1762,  and  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
April  1763.  In  1765  the  Commons  accepted  his 
scheme  for  stamp-duties  to  be  levied  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  one  of  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1766  he  defended  the  stamp  act 
in  Parliament;  in  1769  opposed  the  expulsion 
of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  1770  brought  in  the  Controverted  Elections 
Bill,  which  was  passed.  He  was  able,  hard- 
working and  honest  but  narrow-minded  and 
obstinate  and  wanting  in  tact  and  foresight. 
'The  Grenville  Papers,'  edited  by  W.  J.  Smith 
(1652-53),  contain  interesting  information  on 
the  politics  of  his  day. 

GRENVILLE,  Sir  Richard,  English  naval 
officer;  b.  about  1541;  d.  September  1591.  In 
1585  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  in- 
tended to  aid  in  the  coloniiation  of  Virginia. 
His  most  brilliant  exploit  occurred  in  1591, 
when  he  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  53  ships.  His  ship  while  be- 
calmed was  attacked  by  15  of  the  largest  Span- 
ish vessels.  Not  till  after  15  hours  of  battle 
and  when  only  20  out  of  his  150  men  were  left 
alive  did  he  strike  his  colors.  He  died  from 
wounds    received  in   the   engagement.       It  is 


GRENVILLE,  Williun  Wyndham,  Lon>: 
b,  25  Oct,  1759;  d,  Dropmore,  Buckinghamshire 
12  Jan.  1834.  He  was  tfie  youngest  son  of 
George  Grenville  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  then  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  studied  law.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1782  and 
served  as  secretary  to  his  eldest  brother  who 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  After  oc- 
cupying the  post  of  paymaster-general  of  the 
anmr  in  1783,  he  was  sent  by  WiUiam  Pitt  in 
1787  to  Holland,  where  he  bent  his  energies 
toward  effecting  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1788. 
On  his  return  to  England,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  him  as  its  speaker.  Grenville 
held  this  office  for  barely  a  year  when  he  ac- 
cepted that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo 
department  In  1790  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Grenville.  Under  Pitt's 
ministry  he  became  foreign  secretary  (1709- 
1801),  resigning  with  Pitt  on  the  occasion  of 
the  break  over  the  Catholic  Emanicipation  Act 
In  the  'All  Talents  Ministry"  he  became  pre- 
mier and  was  instrtunental  in  securing  the  bill 
which  abolished  slave  trade.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  18W. 
He  published  'Essay  on  the  Swposed  Advan- 
tages of  a  Sinking  Fund'  (1^).  Consult 
Adams,  'The  Influence  of  Grenville  on  Pitt's 
Foreign  Policy'    (Washington  1904). 

GRENVILLE  ACT,  6  AprU  1764.  An  act 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament  on  die  pro- 
posal of  George  Grenville,  a  member  of  Lord 
Bute's  ministry.  Its  purpose  was  more  effect- 
ively to  protect  English  trade  and  raanufacloret 
from  foreign  competition,  to  raise  better  reve- 
nues from  the  colonies.  It  was  based  on  the 
act  of  1733,  which,  to  protect  the  British  West 
India  sugar  industry,  laid  prohibitory  duties  on 
the  import  of  French  West  India  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses into  the  colonies,  and  which,  if  enforced, 
would  have  ruined  New  England's  commerce. 
The  new  act  made  the  duty  on  molasses  a  heavy 
revenue  one  instead ;  increased  the  duty  on 
sugar,  and  laid  new  duties  on  wines ;  decreased 
tihe  drawbacks  on  foreign  articles  exported  to 
America;  imposed  regulations  on  manufac- 
turers, and  attempted  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Acts  more  thoroughly;  and  prohibited  all  trade 
between  the  colonies  and  the  French  islands 
Saint  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

GRESHAM,  Sir  Thomas,  Ei^ish  finan- 
cier: b.  1519;  d.  1579,  After  studying  at  (Ren- 
ville Hall.  Cambridge,  he  became  an  apprentice 
■      -     Johii  Gi    • 


)  his  uncle.   Sir 


I  Greshatn,  a  merchant. 


Mercers'  Company  (1543)  and  in  1551  was  ap- 
pointed king's  factor  at  Antwerp.  In  this 
capacity  he  managed  all  financial  relations  with 
the  merchants  of  Flanders  for  England,  and 
was  especially  active  in  securing  bullion  for 
his  country.  His  religion  (Protestant)  made 
him  unacceptable  in  Mary's  reign,  but  Ellizabetb 
restored  him  to  service.  Greshasi  made  a 
journey  to  Spain  to  secure  btillion  in  1554;  was 
knighted  in  1559  and  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Netherlands.  His  private  bankinK  and  tradii^ 
enterprises  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  m  the  Kingdom.    He  established  the  Royal 
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Exchange  in  London.  On  his  death,  much  of 
his  money  went  to  philanthropic  foundations, 
and  to  the  estabhshment  of  Gresham  College. 
'{$tt  Gresham's  Law),  Consult  Burgon,  *Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham*  (London 
1839). 

GRESHAM,  Walter  Qointon,  American 
jurist  and  statesman :  b.  near  Lanesville,  Har- 
rison County,  Ind.,  17  March  1832;  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  28  May  1895.  His  family  originated 
in  Kentucky,  from  which  State  his  grandfather 
had  removed  to  Indiana.  There  his  father  met 
with  success  as  a  farmer,  and  also  exercised 
the  art  of  cabinet-making.  He  was  elected 
sheriff  and  was  murdered  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
local  school,  and  the  Stale  University,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Ind.  After  leaving  the  latter  he  went 
to  Corydon,  Ind.,  and  began  the  study  of  law, 
while  nlling  the  office  of  deputy  clerk  (1854), 
In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Federal  service  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  3Sth  Indiana  ref^ment.  He  was 
promoted  under  Grant,  and  at  Vicksburg  had 
charge  of  a  brigade  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  joined  Shennan's 
forces  in  the  expedition  against  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  commanded  the  4th  division  of 
the  17th  Army  Corps.  At  Leggelts  Hill,  in 
January  1864,  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
disabled    from    service,   and  in   the   following 

Sar  was  retired  as  major-general  of  volunteers, 
e  chose  as  his  home  New  Albany,  Ind,  and 
began  an  active  life  as  law  practitioner.  In 
1866  he  was  put  forward  by  his  friends  as 
Republican  candidate  tor  Congress,  but  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls,  and  for  the  two  following 
years  resided  in  New  York,  as  the  financial 
agent  of  his  Stale.  His  next  field  of  activity 
was  as  a  jurist,  for  in  1869  President  Grant 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  Indiana.  He  had  previously 
declined  an  appointment  as  collector  of  customs 
at  New  Orleans,  which  would  have  necessitated 
his  removal  from  Indiana.  He  had  also  de- 
clined the  position  offered  him  as  district  attor- 
ney. But  his  ^reat  abilities  and  high  character 
had  pointed  him  out  as  fitted  for  some  im- 
portant employment,  and  in  1882  no  surprise 
was  felt,  but  rather  general  expectation  was 
satisfied  when  he  received  an  appointment  to 
the  cabinet  with  the  portfolio  of  postmaster- 
general  (1882).  Upon  his  recommendation  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  excluding  all  lottery  matter 
from  the  United  States  mails.  In  1884  he  was 
called  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  in 
the  discharge  of  whose  duties  he  would  doubt- 
less have  increased  his  reputation  as  a  financier, 
had  he  not  been  appointed  a  few  months  later 
as  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  7th  judi- 
cial district.  He  made  himself  conspicuous  as 
favoring  the  third  term  of  his  old  friend  Gen- 
eral Grant  (1880).  His  own  name  had  been  jrat 
forward  with  some  enthusiasm  as  presidential 
candidate  in  .1884,  and  again  in  1SS8.  There 
were  many  who  thought  that  he  had  good 
claims  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  Subsequently  he  changed  his 
convictions  on  the  most  important  question  of 
the  hour,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
views  of  tariff  legislation  with  which  the  Re- 
publican party  had  no  sympathy.  The  Populists, 


however,  looked  upon  him  with  favor  as  his 
judicial  decisions  had  in  many  cases  been  to 
their  advantage.  Had  he  consented,  they  would 
have  nominated  him  for  the  presidency  at 
the  national  convention  of  that  party  held  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  in  July  1892.  He  declined  the 
honor  and  made  a  public  statement  announcing 
bis  purpose  of  supporting  Grover  Oeveland's 
nommation.  He  was  afterward  named  by 
President  Qevcland  as  Secretary  of  State. 

GRESHAM'S  LAW,  a  principle  in  finance 
and  political  economy  formulated  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  founder  of  the  London  Royal  Ex- 
change. It  may  be  thus  stated  and  expounded. 
Bad  money  drives  out  good  money  from  the 
circulation.  The  good  coin  of  full  weight  and 
purity  in  circulation  with  worn,  light  or  de- 
predated coins,  will  be  hoarded  or  used  for 
exportation,  where  it  will  buy  more  abroad  than 
the  worn  out  coins,  which  will  be  left  to  pass 
as  counters  at  home.  This  law  is  ^1  a  living 
principle,  and  especially  applicable  in  contro- 
verting the  position  of  those  who  wish  the 
United  States,  single-handed,  to  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  double  standaro.  Gresham's  law 
only  applies  where  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  export  money. 

CRESSET,  grii'sS.',  Jean  Ba^tiste  Louis, 
French  poet  and  dramatist;  b,  Amiens,  29  Aug. 
1709 ;  d.  there,  16  June  1777.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  ranks  and  was  sent  to 
the  College  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris.  He  then 
accepted  the  post  of  instructor  at  a  Jesuit  Col- 
lege at  Rouen,  where  in  1734  he  published  his 
poem,  'Vert,  Vert'  a  most  amusing  tale  of  a 
parrot  whose  unseeirily  language  shocks  the 
gentle  little  nuns  to  whom  it  is  sent.  The  inti- 
mate picture  of  the  life  of  the  convent  com- 
prises the  chief  interest  of  the  poem.  The  story 
offended  the  Jesuits  and  Cresset  fled  to  Paris, 
where  he  pubUshed  several  poems :  'La  Char- 
treuse';  'Careme  impromptu';  'Lutrin  vivant' 
and  'Les  Ombres.'  The  extremely  worldly  tone 
of  these  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  order 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris.  Several 
dramas  followed:  'fidouard  III,'  a  tragedy 
(1740);  'Sidnei,'  a  comedy  (174S)  ;  'Le 
M-echant,'  the  most  popular  of  all,  a  comedy  in 
verse.  Gresset  became  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  17AS,  but  shortly  afterward  retired  to 
Amiens  where  he  deeply  repented  of  his  world- 

GRESWELL,  William  Henry,  English 
Anglican  clergyman  and  author.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  and  has  been  rector  of  Dod- 
ngton,  Somerset,  from  1888.    As  a 


of  Africa  South  of  Zambesi'  (1892);  _  ._ 
British  Colonies  and  Their  Industries'  (1893)  ; 
'Growth  and  Administration  of  the  British 
Colonies'  (1897) ;  "The  Land  of  Quantock' 
(1903) ;  'The  Forests  and  Deerparks  of  Somer- 
set' (1905);  'Chapters  on  Glastonbury  Abbey* 
(1909). 

GRETCH,  Nikolai  Ivanovitch,  Russian 
author:  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  1787;  d.  1867.  He 
was  of  a  Bohemian  family,  and  was  sent  to 
study  of  law.    His  natural  proclivities,  however, 
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hd  bim  to  undertake  the  stndy  of  literature,  a:nd 
he  became  professor  of  Russian  literature  at  the 
School  of  Saint  Peter  (1809-13),  and  agiain  at 
■  gymnasium.  He  then  entered  i»litics  in  the 
department  of  the  interior  and  later  in  (he 
department  of  finance.  In  connection  with  this 
work  he  toured  the  continent.  In  1812  he  It- 
came  editor  of  Syn-  OUlestva,  a  conservative 
paper,  and  in  18ZS  associate  editor  of  the  Slvcr- 
Hou)  Pielo.  Hit  books  conntiae  a  handbook  of 
Russian  literature  (1819--22),  a  Russian  gram- 
mar (2d  ed.,  1830)  ;  two  novels,  two  books  of 
travel  and  memoirs  (1886).  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Saint  Petersburg  185S. 
Consult  Waiiszewski,  K.,  'History  of  Russian 
Literature'  (New  York  1900). 

GRETNA,  La.,  town,  capital  of  Jefferson 
Parish;  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  and  other  lines ;  opposite 
New  Orleans.  A  number  of  the  Mississippi 
River  packet  lines  take  oa  and  discharge  ship- 
ments at  Gretna.  It  was  founded  in  1835,  and 
has  manv  o£  the  advantages  of  a  suburb  of  . 
New  Orleans.  It  manufactures  cottonsed  oil 
fertilizers  and  soap  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
cottonseed  oil.    Pop.  about  7,000. 

GRETNA  GRBBN,  or  GRAITNEY, 
Scotland,  village  in  Diuniricsshire,  on  the  Sol- 
yny  Frith,  eight  miics  north  of  Carlisle.  After 
^  abolition  of  the  Fleet  marriages  under 
Hardwicke's  Act  in  1754,  Gretna,  became  noto- 
rious as  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riages of  runaway  couples  from  England.  In 
England  publication  of  iMtnns  and  the  presence 
of  a  priest  at  the  ceremony  were  necessary,  but 
to  condnde  a  lawful  marriage  in  Scotland  it 
was  then  only  necessaiy '  for  an  unmarried 
couple  to  go  before  witnesses  and  declare  thero- 
sdves  maa  and  wife.  The  Anglican  marriage 
service  was  usually  read  at  these  marriages  by 
a  pseudo-priest,  said  to  be  the  blacksmith  of 
tlic  village,  who  has  become  in  consequence  a 
hiatorical  character  in  fiction.  As  many  as  200 
irregular  marriages  have  been  thus  contracted 
in  a  twelvemonth.  Gretna  Green  marriages  are 
now  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  a  statute 
wluch  enacts  that  no  irregular  inarriage  con- 
tracted in  Scotland  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of 
the  parties  resides  in  Scotland,  or  has  done  so 
for  21  days  next  preceding  such  marriage.  Pop, 
of  parish  1,212. 

QRATRY,  gri'tri',  Andr£  Smcat  Hodeste, 
French  composer:  b,  Liege,  8  Feb.  1741;  d. 
Ermenonville,  24  Sept.  1813.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Rome  he  settled  at  Pans  and 
there  his  reputation  was  made.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  composer  of  his  age.  He  produced 
forty  comic  operas,  most  of  which  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  <Raoul>  and  'Richard  CiEur 
de  Lion'  are  now  forgotten.  His  'Menioiries' 
1796,  and  his  life  by  Gregoir  and  Brenet  give 
the  main  incidents  of  his  career. 

GRBUZX,  grez,  Je&n  Baptiate,  French 
painter:  b.  Toumus,  Burgundy,  21  Aug.  1725; 
d.  Paris,  4  March  180S.  He  studied  painting 
at  Lyons  and  Paris  and  attracted  notice  by  his 
earUest  pJcturcH,  'A  Father  Explaining  the 
Bible  to  His  Children*  and  'The  Blinf  Man 
Cheated'  and  in  17SS  was  admitted  hy  the 
academy.  He  visited  Rome,  and  desiring  to 
rank  as  a  historical  painter,  cho;e  classical  sub- 
jects, in  which  he   failed,  and  nlfimatdy  re- 


turned to  his  former  style  of  genre,  'The  Girl 
Crying  over  Her  Dead  Bird':  'The  Good 
Mother';  'The  Bad  Boy  Punished,'  and  the 
like.  He  died  in  great  poverty  dne  to  his  own 
improvidence.  He  was  a  fine  colorist,  but  great 
success  was  due  mainly  to  his  choice  of  sut>- 
jects.  At  the  Pourtalis  sale  of  1865,  his  'La 
jeune  fille  i.  ragneau'  was  sold  for  1,000,200 
francs  <S20(^000).  He  represented  a  reaction 
against  Cne  artinciality  of  the  age,  and  a  re- 
turn to  nature,  though  he  himself  was  still 
hampered  by  the  spirit  of  his  century.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  contains  hit 
'Giri  Winding  Wool.'  Consult  IXlke,  'French 
Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry'  (London 
1899) ;  Normand,  'jean  fiaptisle  Greuze' 
(Paris  1892)  ;  Rivers,  'Greuze  and  his  Models' 
(London  1912). 

GRBVILLB,  ChariM  Cavenditfa  FUlke, 
English  diarist :  b.  2  April  1794 ;  d.  18  Jan.  1865. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  but  left  before  he  completed  his  course 
in  order  to  become  a  private  secretary  to  Earl 
Batburst.  He  was  next  appointed  to  the  sine- 
cure office  of  Secretary  of  Jamaica,  and  in 
1^1  became  clerk  of  the  council,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  40  years.  Mis  period  of  service  ex- 
tended througji  the  reigns  of  three  sovereigns. 
The  experiences  with  which  he  met  are  recoraeii 
with  great  insight  and  care  in  his  'Diary.'  This 
book  was  entrusted  to  his  friend  Henry  Reeve 
with   the   request    that    it   be  published    after 


IV  appeared  in  1875.  The  record  is  a  faithful 
account  of  political  causes  and  Jias  proved  of  in- 
valu4ble  worth  in  the  study  of  the  century. 
The  volumes  covering  the  early  reign  of  Vic- 
toria were  published  at  a  later  date.  Greville 
was  also  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work  on 
the  'Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  and 
Ireland'  advocating  the  pajroent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  (1845).  His  diaries  have  been 
jllecled   under   the   title    'Greville   Memoi 


._._,.    There  is  a  biographical  sketch.  .__ 

preface  to  the  first  edition  by  Henry  Reeve., 

GRBVILLB,  Sir  Fnlke,  1st  Lord  Brooke, 
English  poet  and  courtier :  b.  Beaucfaamp  Court, 
Warwickshire,  1554;  d.  1628.  He  studied  at 
Jesus  College,  Camb ridge,  and  then  went  to  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  in  1597.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
whose  friendship  with  Greville  began  in  their 
early  school  days  at  Shrewsbury,  entered  rhe 
court  at  the  same  time.  Greville  toured  the 
continent  where  he  was  well  received  and  then 
took  service  with  Henry  IV  in  Normandy.  He 
sat  in  Parliament  during  four  sessions  between 
1592-1620;  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  (1593); 
became   Life-secretary   for   Wales    (1603).     In 


1621  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  a 
Brooke.     Most  of  his  literary  work  was  pub- 
lished posthumously.    His  poems  include  'The 


Tragedie  of  Mustapha'  (1609);  'A  Trcatie  of 
Humane  Learning' ;  'An  Inquisition  upon  Fame 
and  Honour';  'A  Treatie  of  Warres';  'The 
Tragedie  of  Alaham'  and  'CttHca,'  all  of 
which  were  published  in  1633.  His  best-known 
work  is  his  'The  Life  of  the  Renowned  Sir 
Philip  Sidney'  (1652;  reprint  Oxford  1907). 
His  collected  works  were  e£ted  by  Grosart  in 
the  'Fuller  Worthies  Library'  (1^). 
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GREVILLB,  Heniy,  See  Durand,  Auce 
Uabv, 

OREVY,  gra've',  Fransoia  Paul  Join, 
French  statesman:  b.  Mount-sous- Vaudrey, 
lura.  IS  Aug.  1807;  d.  9  Sept.  1891.  He  studied 
law  in  Paris,  and  became  prominent  as  the  de- 
fender of  republican  political  prisoners.  In 
1848  he  was  returned  to  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, where  his  ability  as  a  speaker  soon  made 
him  distinguished.  After  the  coup  d'itat  he  re- 
tired from  poUtics,  but  in  1869  again  entered 
the  Assembly  as  deputy  for  the  lura.  In  Febru- 
ary 1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  re-elected  in  1876,  1877 
and  1879.  When  Marshal  MacMahon  resigned 
in  1879  Grevy  was  elected  president  of  the  re- 
public for  seven  years.  In  December  1885  he 
was  elected  president  for  a  second  term  of 
seven  years,  but,  hampered  by  ministerial  com- 
plications, resigned  in  December  1887. 


studied  at  Cambridee  University  and  received 
his  M.D.  from  Leyden  in  1671.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1677.  His 
principal  work  has  been  in  the  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiologV  of  plants  and  v^e- 
tables.  Among  his  worin  are  'The  Anatomy  of 
Vegetables  Begun,  with  a  General  Account  of 
Vegetation  Grounded  Thereon'  (1672)  ;  'The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Trunks'  (1675)  :  'A 
Discourse  of  the  Colors  of  Plants'  (1677); 
'Cosmologia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Uni- 


r  pap«rs  on  human  anatomy  and  the 
uses  of  salts  found  in  waters.  A  genus  of 
trees  was  named  in  his  honor  Grewia. 

GREY,  Albert  Henrr  George,  4th  Eakl, 
English  statesman :  b.  Hawick,  Norlliumberland, 
England,  28  Nov.  1851.  His  grandfather  the 
second  ear],  was  prime  minister  of  England,' 
and  influential  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1&32.  "Die  present  eari  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in 
1880  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal. 
and  supported  Gladstone  in  the  House  until 
1886  when  the  Liberals  declared  in  favor  of 
home  rule.  He  then  became  a  Liberal  Unionist, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament.  In  1894,  as  his 
uncle  died  childless,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate 
and  title.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company,  and  in  1896-97 
served  as  administrator  of  Rhodesia.  As  an 
executor  of  the  Rhodes  will,  he  is  now  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  scholarship  fund  He  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  reform  movements, 
especially  in  the  cause  of  co-operation  and  of 
temperance.  On  his  estate  he  has  organized  a 
co-operativ«_  system  which  has  worked  success- 
fully; and  in  1901  he  organized  a  system  for 
the  management  of  public  houses  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  known  as  the  Public  House 
Trust.  From  1904-11  he  was  governor-general 
of  Canada. 

GREY,  Charles,  1st  Eabl  Grey,  English 
general :  b.  Howick  1729 ;  d.  1807,  In  1748  he 
became  an  ensign  in  the  English  army,  and  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  served  in 
America   during  the    Revolution    and   became 


major-general  in  Howe's  army  1778.  In  1782 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  given 
charge  of  the  British  army  in  America.  Id 
1793  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  revolted 
West  Indies.  He  commanded  the  southern  dis- 
trict against  the  threatened  invasion  of  Napo- 
leon, and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Gr^  of  Alnwick; 
in  1806  becoming  Earl  Grey  and  Baron  Howick. 
GREY,  Sn  Edward.    Sec  Gbey  at  Faua- 

MH,   ViSCOUUT. 

GREY,  Sir  George,  British  colonial  gov- 
ernor and  statesman :  1).  Lisbon,  14  April  1812; 
d.  London,  20  Sept  1898.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Grey  of  the  30th  Foot 
Guards,  After  receiving  his  training;  at  Sand- 
hurst Military  College,  he  was  commissioned  in 
1829,  becoming  lieutenant  In  1833  and  captain 
in  1839.  In  1836  he  undertook  the  exploration 
of  northwest  Australia  for  the  Roya!  (jco- 
graphical  Society,  and  in  the  following  year 
traveled  over  the  Swan  River  district.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  governor' resident 
at  Albany;  and  after  a  short  service  in  that 
capacity,  returned  to  London.  He  was  imme- 
diately detailed  to  South  Australia  as  governor. 
Hi*  vigorous  rule  restored  peace  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  region  and  autonomy  followed. 
After  eight  years  of  governorship.  Grey  was 
knighted  and  transferred  to  Cape  Colony. 
Here  hii  administration  was  characterized  by 
the  same  firm  policies  and  the  same  independent 
interpretation  of  the  interests  of  the  colonists. 
His  attempts  to  federate  South  Africa  dis- 
pleased th«  Colonial  Office  and  he  was  sent 
back  again  to  New  Zealand,  a  post  of  increased 
difficulties  and  hardships.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
called to  England,  where  his  attempts  to  enter 
politics  met  with  little  success.  A  pension  of 
il.OOO  was  awarded  him  five  years  later  on 
which  he  retired  near  Auckland  with  the  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  from  politics  altogether 
and  devotins  himself  to  scholarly  pursuits. 
But  in  1875  he  was  invited  to  aocept  the  ofike 
of  superintendent  of  the  province  of  Auckland ; 
sat  later  in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  rose  to  the  premiei^p.  His 
ministry  ended  in  1879;  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  reform  frandiise  at  the  Sydney  convention 
was  his  last  active  work  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  whose  interests  bad  absorbed  the  best 
energies  and  efforts  of  his  life.  In  1894  he 
returned  to  London  where  until  his  death  be 
enjoyed  some  small  degree  of  royal  favor. 
His  extensive  library  wa$  donated  partly  to 
Cape  Town  and  partly  to  Auckland.  A  statue 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Cape  Town. 
He  wrote  'Journals  of  Discovery  in  Australia' 
(1841);  'Polynesian  Mythology'  (1855);  'Pro- 
verbial Sayings  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  New 
Zealand  Race'  (18S8).  Consult  Rees,  W.  L. 
and  L.,  <The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Geom 
Grey'  (London  1892) ;  Henderson,  G.  C,  'Sir 
George  Grey*  (ib.  1907);  Collier,  T.,  tSir 
George  Grey'    (1909). 

GREY,  Henry  George,  3d  Eabl.  English 
statesman :  h,  Howick,  Northumberland.  28 
Dec.  1802;  d.  9  Oct.  1894.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Universi^  of  Cambridge  and  after  1807 
was  known  as  Viscount  Howick.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1826  as  a  Whig,  sitting 
for   Northumberland  after   1831.    la   1830  he 
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bocme  wtdecMcrataiy  for  tfac  cobmici  in  hit 
father's  CaUnet  He  wa*  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  colonial  tefonneTa  and  in  1S34  resigned  be< 
cause  slave  etnancipatioo  was  made  gradual  in- 
(tead  of  inunediate  in  the  British  West  India 
colonies.  When  the  Melbonme  minisOy  came 
hito  power  in  1S35  be  was  given  the  portfdio 
of  Secretary  of  War..  He  inauniratea  several 
administrative  refonns,  pBTticularly  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  Indian  troops.  He  resigned 
his  Cabinet  post  in  1839,  because  of  dissatis- 
factian  with  the  views  of  his  colleagnes  on 
colonial  quesiioBS.    Abont  1841   he  b^ame  m 

Eronoiinced  advoote  of  a  free  trade  poKcy  and 
is  speeches  and  writings  on  this  qoestion  did 
much  to  t»ing  the  Wh^  to  accept  his  poKcy. 
Becoming  third  Earl  Grey  in  1845  he  took  bu 
seat  in  the  Lords  that  year,  and  soon  became 
Whig  leader  there.  Lord  John  Ruuell  ofictcd 
Grey  a  Cafatnet  post  in  1845  but  the  latter  ob- 
jected to  Palmerstoa  u  a  coUeague.  Within  a 
few  months,  however,  be  bccarae  colonial 
secretary  in  a  Cabinet  which  included  'Lord 
.  Palmerston.  His  colonial  administration  was 
most  progtewive;  he  &rst  racognised  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  he  Bovenied  for  iketr  own 
benefit  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  honu 
land ;  to  this  end  he  granted  thon  large 
neosores  of  self 'government,  and  introduced 
free  trade  measures  between  diem  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Other  projects  of  his  in 
the  colonies  were  less  succeauul  and  in  1852  he 
resigned  with  bis  colleagues.  After  this  he 
never  held  ofEce,  but  he  closely  followed  all 
public  questions  and  was  A  vi^lant  critic  of  the 
measures  of  both  great  parties^  He  ooposed 
Gladstone's. Home  Rnle  policy.  Hia  pubrishcd 
works  include  ^The  Ccdomaf  Pedicy  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  Administration'  (2  vols.,  1853}  ; 
' Parliamentary  Government'  (ISSS) ;  'Free 
Trade  with  France'  (1681);  'Ireland:  The 
Causes  of  its  Present  Position'  0.888) ;  'The 
Commercial  Policy  of  Britiih.  Colonies  and 
the  McKinley  Tariff'  (1892).  He  edited  'Cor- 
respondence of  Charles,-  Second  Earl  Grey  with 
William  IV>  (1867). 

GRXY,  L«dy  Juie,  English  princess:  b. 
fin^ate,  Leicestershire,  1537;  d.  Tower  Hin, 
Undon,  12  Feb.  1554.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards 
dnke  of  Suffolk.  She  displayed  much  precodty 
of  talent,  and  possessed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  classic  and  oriental  tongues,  as  welt  as 
Flench  and  ItaUan.  She  was  married  to  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  May  1553.  Edward  VI 
was  induced  at  his  death,  6  July  1553,  to  settle 
on  her  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The 
council  endeavored  to  keep  his  death  secret  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  persons  of  the  prin- 
cesses Uary  and  Elizabeth.  Uary  was  ap- 
5 raised  of  their  design  and  wrote  expressing 
er  surprise  that  she  had  not  beAn  advised  of 
her  brother's  death,  and  eommaoaed  ihem  oa 
their  allegiance  to  proclaim  her  title.  The  coun- 
cil replied  exhorting  her  to  be  quiet  and  obe* 
dient,  and  proclaimed  Lady  Jane  on  the  10th. 
On  ttic  approach  of  Mary  the  Counci],  unsu^- 


Uary  queen  On  the  19th;  the  20lh  Lady  js 
was  confined  to  the  Tower.    On  14  November 
Ae  and  her  husband  were  arraigned  and  pleaded 
gtul^  of  high  trcasos^  and  tkey  might  have 
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temporary  confinement  but   for  the  iU-a 
vised  insurrection  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane's  fme'rt 
participated    The  supprvsnon  o£  this  rtbelboi 
was  followed  bytheir  execution. 

GKBY  OP  FALLODON,  1st  Viscotiur. 
better  known  as  Sni  Edward  G>iey;  English 
statesman;  b.  London,  25  April  1862.  His 
father,  Colonel  George  H.  Grey  (d.  1874)  served 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  Indian  mutiny;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Lieut. *Cd1.  Oiarles 
Pearson  and  his  grandfather  the  well-known 
statesman  Sir  OorgeGrey,  a  nephew  of  Earl 
Grey,  the  great  Whig  leader  and  reformer.  Qn 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  he  succeeded  td 
the  baronetcy  and  became  «Sir  Edward.*  Three 
years  later  he  was  elected  Liberal  M.P.  foi* 
Berwick-oii-Tweed,  which  constituency  he,  r»p- 
resented  for  31  yeart  lid  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  In  1916.  When  Gladstone  became 
Premier  for  the  fonrth  and  last  time  in  189^ 
he  appointed  Sir  Edward  under-Secretary  for 
Fomgn  Affairs.  Lord  Rosebery  was  "the  ■ 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  as  by  virttie  of  his  fidri 
he  necessarily  sat  in  the  Rouse  of  Lords,  )t 
(efl  to  the  under- secretary  to  represent '  the 
fordgn  office  hi  the  Commons  —  a  delicate' and 
responsible  task.  During  the  short-lived  Rose' 
bery  administration  (18W-9S)  Sir  Edward  cori^ 
tinned  in  his  post  under  Lord  Kimberiey,  Th4 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Rosebety 
marved  a  profound  change  in  British  political 
history.  Hitherto  dwre  had  been  two  distinctly 
different  polieles,  accofding  t6  whether  the  Con- 
servBtives  or  the  Liberals  were  hi  power  —  th^l 
of  the  former  beingr  inrariabty  energetic  an4 
strong;  of  the  latter,  vacillathig  and  tinrellablrij 
Lord  Rosebery  had  twice  succeeded  Lora 
Salisbury  as  Foreign  Secretary  (1886  and  l«tt>j 
and  on  each  occasion  continyed  the  poKcy  Of 
his  conservative  predecessor.  -  Thos  it  may  be 
said  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  studied  driJIoffiac)! 
tinder  these  two  excellent  masters,  diametrically  . 
opposed  on  perhaps  everv  question  of  the  daV 
excepting  only  that  of  Bntish  relations  wDh 
odier  countries.  After  the  resignation  of  thv 
Rosdiery  Cabinet  in  1895  the  Liberah  *wa*fi 
dered  hi  die  mldetvess*  fbr  10  years  until' the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  Decnnfcer  l^Mj 
when  Sir  Edward  Grey  became  Secretary  af 
St»te  for  Foreign  AfTairs  in  the  Otmpbell-Ban^ 
Herman  administration.  Lon^  regarded,  as  a 
man  of  "infinite  possibilities  in  the  fntnr^  h^ 
his  colTe^nes,  his  accession  was  matlced  tW  ncf 
little  curiosity  and  meculnion  in  the  oian-l 
celleries  of  Europe.  .The  gaverament  was  cisi^' 
tainly  "LibetaP  in  the  widest  sense  «f' fhf  word 
—  even  radical,  sociaHitic,  revolutionary.  By 
far  the  bulk  of  die  government's  overwhelming 
najority  was  of  the  'Httle  Englander*  or  ant^ 
imperialist  ty^,  imbued  with  'mlttenntttm* 
theories  bom  of  the  Tsar's  peace  proposals  of 
IS98.  Reduction  in  liaval  and  mflitBry  ei*' 
pcnditure  was  an  Impoiiant  tttm  tti  their  jtr&i 
gram.  The  extreme  section,  indeed,'  fttvofed 
(radtial  dirannameiK,'  since  dctnocrBCy  was  now 
supposed  to  be  firmly.' est^lished  in  t)W  wotM 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  Rgardetf  W 
the  last  confltct  among  •he  ^orcftt  nations;  Thv 
vision  of  the  new  Utopig  bad  hyfnaricwt'iiBlf 
only  the  rank  and  file,  b«  lUnuMt  the  entir^ 
Cabinet,  widi  two  notable''  oGcettimii :  Up. 
/bqiihk,  then  Ckmcdlor  of  ^w  BxcbCQim-  tstf 
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Sir  Edmr4  Gxey.  They  were  regarded  by 
the  conservative  clement  of  firitisb  opinion  as 
the  gtabiliiing  forces  of  the  governnicnt 
Nci&er  WM  a.  drtamcr  nor  an  idealist ;  e»cli 
was  ptsctic^  and  bn^esslike. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  took  np  the  threads  of 
Bcitisb  foreign  policy  Ht_jm  cpgdial  moment. 
The  policy  of  ^splendid  Isolation*  was  dead; 
from  his  predecessor,  Lord  Lansdowne,  he  in- 
herited the  Anglo-Jajmcse  Alliance  and  the 
'Entente  Cordiale'  with  France, 'which  latter 
he  strengthened  ty  concluding  the  Angk>-RuBr 
siah  agreement  (31  Aug.  1%7T,  thus  completioK 
that  triple  bond  to  whidi  German  opituoo 
sought  to  ascrite  the  origin  of  the  European 
War.  The  German  Emperor's  pilgrimage  to 
Tangier  in  1905  had  already  raised  the  spei^re 
of  war;  the  subsequent  conference  at  Algeciras 


were  suspected  pi  "truckling  to  Germany  at 
the  expense  of  France^  Sif  Edward,  happily: 
stood  firm  and  impervious  to  the  prompting* 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  radical  press.  It  is  to 
his  credit  also  thtt  he  aimed  at  securLnir  sr) 
American  alliance  by  means  of  a^  unlimited 
arbitration  treaty,  but  failed.  His  alateaman- 
ship  during  the  Balkan  Wars  (1912-U)  con- 
tributed, in  large  measure  to  avert  a  genieral 
^nropean  conflagraljon ;  he  handled  the  deli* 
C2te  tiegoliations  with  tact  and  strength. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  Sir  Edward's 
^nure  of  the  Foreign  Office  it  was  perkaps 
nafortunate  that  Germany  was  repr^ented  in 
London  by  Count  Mettemich,  a  diplomat  of 
uie  subtle  calibre  of  the  greater  Uettemich  and 
Talleyrand,  with  a  Etrong  tincture  of  Bismarck. 
Jx  Was  inevitable  that  the  direct  and  sitnple 
maiinet  of  the  British  Minister  should  have 
MeD  .misunderstood  by  a  mind  of  a  totally  dtf- 
fereAt  texture;  that  transparent  sincerity  and 
plain  words  were  regarded  as  nothing  bill  a 
ijimiiiBg  disguise.  In  1912  Count  Metiernicb 
■mm  transferred  to  Constantinople,  changing 
l^aces  with  Baron  Marahall  von  Btebentein, 
who  died  almost  before  he  bad  begun  his  work 
in  London.  He  was  fallowed  by  Prince  Lich- 
nowskv;  a  cultured  diplomat  almost  English  In 
fiUBrer  and  Crankheas  of  purpose.  Subsequent 
tvents  proved,  however,  that  he  was  not  in  the 
CDofidence  of  his  own  government.    It  seemed 

Sit  the  lime  England  and  Germany  were  sdccebs- 
tdly  co-operaiing  during  the  Balkan  Wars,  tint 
tiie  daeser-point  between  the  two  nslidns  had 
passed,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  clearly  mov-^ 
in^  with  strong  hope  towards  an  understandihg 
With  Germany.  That  his  efforts  were  dirci:ted 
lotvard  the  imposaible  has  bwn  amply  testified 
by  Ihe  torrent  of  Jiterature  whfeh  tha  dtbkimatic 
hislory  of  Europe  has  produced  since  1899.  Ona 
of  the  most  tnstnictive  works  on  the  subject, 
'Problems  of  Power.'  by  W.  Morton  Fuller- 
twi,  was  jwAlished  in  1912,  asd  reveals  a  re- 
markably 'intelligent  anticipation  of  cvenia  be- 
fore ihey  haiwen.* 

.  Throughout  the  courK  of  the  grave  period 
hnmediately  preceding  the.  war  Sir  Edward 
Grey  strove  more  earnatly  than  pelh^s  any 
other  tnao  in  Europe,  to  preserve  ptace.    When 

fehaRdtd  the  soai  of  nis  office  over  toUr. 
Ifour.En  DeciAmbtr  1916,  be.wia  the.  last  of 
all  the.Evf'^caD  antft^hdhiro  foreign  ministers 
to  fos*  f ram  die  Stage..  Kinfi. Gcore*  had  mr- 


ferred  a 


earldom  upon  him  in  reeoanitioa  of 

his  11  gears'  service  at  the  Foreisn  Office,  but 
Sir  Edward  requested  that  the  honor  be  re- 
dtKed  to  a  viscountsh^  Not  the  least  of  his 
services  to  the  emnire  was  the  remarkable  in- 
novation he  intmanced  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference in  191 1,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed 
the  assembled  Colonial  re[ireseotativca  widi  a 
detailed  account  of  the  utiiation  in  foreign 
affairs.  This  step  had  a  &r-readuitg  effect: 
the  mother  country  had  called  a  family  council 
that  drew  closer  the  ties  of  kindred  and  com- 
mon interests.  A  competent  English  ohserver 
described  Sir  Edward  as  being  'wholly  insular 
in  his  tastes,  almost  nnknown  in  socitiy,  much 
more  devoted  to  fishing  than  to  politics,'  and 
that  'the  transparent  honesty  of  iug  aims,  hb 
entire  freedom  from  artifice  .  .  .  give  him  a 
certain  isolation  and  authority  that  are  uniqae," 
See  War,  EuXopban  •—  Imtroboction  and 
DiTLOMATic  HiSTORTi  Morocco;  PmaiA. 

GREY  FRIARS,  a  name  ^ven  some  of  the 
Franciscans  on  account  of  their  grey  habits. 

ORBYHOUND,  a  long,  tall,  slender  hound, 
the  standard  features  of  which  are  described 
undBt-  Dog.  It  hunts  by  sight,  is  fitted  for  the 
nriftest  running  and  leaping,  and  is  used  in 
the  sport  of  «ourBing^  (qv.).  In  the  United 
States  gr^hounds  are  kept  mainly  as  pets;  yet 
in  the  West  are  used  in  chase  of  jack-rabbits, 
prang-hom  antelopes  and  coyotes.  Few  horses 
are  able  to  keep  up  wi|}i  them,  even  in  a  level 
countTT,  and  on  an  irregfilar  surface  they  dis- 
tance hoTsei  na^ty.  The  modem  thin,  smoolh- 
hatred  type,  to  whi<li  the  name  is  now  popu- 
larly restricted,  is  a  development  from  a  form 
irhich  arose  in  western  Asia  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  adopted  and  esteemed  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Rome,  during  the  classic  period.  It 
was  taken  west  with  the  Romans  in  their  con- 
Qiiest  of  Europe,  and  later  became  the  favorite 
dog  of  the  nobility,  an  accompaniment  of  fal- 
conry. At  that  time  black,  or  black-and-white 
were  the  apprcwed  colors.  There  seems  to  have 
been  little  essential  change  of  form  or  qualities 
during  this  prolonged  hittoity,  ?nd  Iiteiaitir«  and 
ail  abound  in  comtnemoration  of  the  dog's  ^ace, 
kindliness  and  exploits  in  the  6eld  There 
arose  at  an  early  time  a  diminutive  variety  not 
half  the  siie  of  its  namesake  (about  7  pounds  in 
weight)  fragile,  delicate,  and  of  no  use  save  as 
an  ornamental  pet,  whidi  is  .now  known  as  the 
Italian  greyhpund.  It  is  of  almost  aay  -wheJe 
color  — black,  mouse-giey,  fawn  or  rarev  white. 
Resides  .these  satin-coated  long-dogB,'  others 
arose  in  tiie  ca]der  parts  of  Europe  which  dif- 
fered from  the  greyhound  caily  in  haviag  a 
•rougl^'  that  ia  bng-baired,  coat-  These  are 
the  Insh  wolfhounos  (see  WaJHOUKa) ,  the 
Scotch  stag  or  deerhound,  and  the  Ruasian  wolf- 
hound or  psovie   (lec  Bo«2oz). 

GRBYXOCK,  Honnt.  Mass..  the  highest 
p(Ant  in  the  State.  .  It  is  situated  in  Berkshire 
County,  five  miles  southwest  of  North  Adami. 
It  rrachcs  a  height  of  3,505  feet.  The  State  has 
purchased  14,000  acres  on  the  npper  part  of  the 
mountain  for  apark  reservation. 

GRBYHOUTH,  New  Zealand,  seaport 
town  of  Soilth  Islands  in  Gtey  County  at  the 
mouth  of  Grey  River.  R  is  100  ta»ilcs  nordi- 
west  of  ChrfBtchurch  and  190  niles  southwest 
o(  Nelspn.    I;t  carries  om  a  jconsiderable  trade 
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in  coal  and  gold  for  tbc  mines  of  th«  district. 
There  are  also'  saw  mills  and  brick  yards.  Pop. 
S.500. 

GRETSON,  grS'ion',  Kmile,  Belgian  edu- 
cator and  aufhor:  d  BrusselK  1892.  His  prin- 
cipa!.  worlre  are  'Fiamma  Colonna'  (1857)  ; 
'Lm  ricits  d'un  Flamand*  (1859);  'Sites 
ardennais'  flBM-62)  ;  'Les  magols  de  T*ier5> 
(1853) ;  'Avenlures  en  Flandre'  (1882)  ; 
'Entre  bourgeois'  (1883);  *Les  aberrations  de 
Maximc  sur  I'educalion'  (1888);  'Hier  — 
aujourdfiiu'  (1890),  He  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  higher  and  intermediate  instruction 
and  contributed  many  papers  on  the  subject  of 
edueaHon  to  the  Revue  de  I'litlruction  Publigue. 

GRBYTOWN,  old  name  San  Juan  de 
NicAKAGUA.  destroyed  in  1654  by  the  United 
States.  (For  the  genera!  situation,  see  Clay- 
TON-BuLW«  Tseaty),  In  May  185+  the  captain 
o£  an  American  steamship  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
negrc^  and  shot  him  dead;  the  mayor  of  the  city 
ordered  fum  arrested,  and  the  passengers  on  the 
ship,  as  well  as  Solon  Borland,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  took  the  captain's 
part  and  resisted  the  arrest.  The  native  in- 
habitants were  indigant  and  mobbed  Borland, 
whereupon  the  United  States  war-vessel  Cyane, 
Commander  Hollins,  was  sent  to  exact  repara- 
tion. Hollins  espoused  the  cause  of  an  Ameri- 
can transit  company  who  were  making  exces- 
sive claims,  and  ordered  the  mayor  to  pay  them 
at  once ;  on  their  refusal  he  bombarded  and 
burnt  the  place.  This  outrage  embroiled  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain. 

ORBYWACKE.    See  Qmywacke. 

ORIBBEL,  John  C,  American  manufac- 
turer: b.  Hudson  City,  N.  j.,  29  Mareh  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  tne  college  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  for  some  years  was  connected 
with  the  .Importers  and  Traders'  National  Bank 
and  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  National  Bank 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1883-90  he  was  the  New 
York  agept  of  Harris,  Coffin  and  Company, 
manufacturers  of  gas  meters.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  admittM  to  partnership  In  John  J. 
Griftn  and  Company  and  has  been  proprietor 
of  the  business  under  this  name  since  1892.  In 
1913  he  became  joint  owiter  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pttbtic  Ledger.  He  is  on  the  executive  board 
of  scver^  puUic  service  corporations  and 
banks,  and  is  president  of  the  Union  League 


raised  to  the  rank  of  lietitenint  field  marshal. 
On  returning  to  France  his  chief  efforts  were 
occupied  wiUi  die  slandardiration  of  artillery 
weapons  and  the  reform  of  artillery  tactics 
which  added  so  much  to  the  success  '  of 
Napoleon. 

ORIBOYBDOV,  gri"b6-yed'6f,  Aleuutder 
Scrcyvevich,  Russian  dramatic  writer:  b.  Mos- 
cow. 4  Jan.  1795;  d.  30  Jan.  1829.  In  his 
e rental  home  he  studied  music  and  modem 
iguages.  Me  also  was  very  fond  of  reading 
comedies.  At  the  a^  of  IS  he  W«tit  to  the 
university,  accompanied  by  a  tutor  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  his  association  with  persons 
of  low  rank.     He  stadied  law  but  was  allowed 


Onb  ot  Philaddphia.    He  has  made  a  valuable 

of     American     Colonial     historical 

»  and  atitograph  letters,  English  and 


coUection 


Fr«nds  «ngT3v4ngs  of  the  I7th  and  I8th 
turies.  and  rare  books  of  the  ISth.  I6tb,  17th 
and  Ifith  centuries. 

GRIBBLE,  a  Huall  boring isopod  (Limnoria 
HgnOTtitn)  common  on  the  sea  coasts.  It  is 
very  common  in  California,  and  there  as  else- 
where it  does  extensive  damage  to  piers  and 
wharves  by  boring  into  the  submerged  wood, 
on  which  It  feeds. 

GRJBBAUVAL,  gre'bo'vil',  Jean  Baptista 
Vujnette  de,  French  military  engineer:  b. 
Amiens,  1715;.  d-  1789.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  artillery  in  1732;  an  otScer  in  the 
engineer  corps  (1735),  and  captain  (1752).  He 
served  with  Austria  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, . 
in  which  he  rendered  distinguished  services  at 
the  seige  of  Gtatz  and  the  defense  of  Schweid- 
nili.    Taken  prisoner,    he    was    released-  and 


freguent  also  all  other  faculties  where  dis- 
the   good    ^rtune  in  making  friendship  with 


tingui^ed  professors  were  lecturing.    He  had 


Professor  Bule  who  took  a  deep  i _.    .. 

him,  broadened  his  horizon  and,  above  all 
things,  developed  in  him  a  strong  love  for 
dramatic  poetry.  He  read  Plantus,  Terence 
and  other  Latin  comic  writers  and  finished  with 
Uoli^  and  the  later  ccfotcal  writers  of  France. 
In  1816  he  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  thus  made  excellent  con- 
nections in  Saint  Petersburg  society.  After  hav- 
ing made  a  translation  from  French  and  other 
literatures  he  wrote  a  comedy,  'The  Student' 
in  which  he  derided,  not  without  extravagant 
""' —     the    affectations    of    sentimentality 


In     his 


('Woes  of  Wit')  he  shows  remarkable  astute-  . 
ness,  liveliness,  facility  in  versification  and 
energetic  dialogue.  He  was  just  beginning 
another  comedy  when  he  accepted  the  post  of 
second  in  the  duel  between  Sheremetev  and 
Zaradovsid  on  account  of  which  he  almost  lost 
his  diplomatic  position.  Hie  misunderstand' 
ings  grew  worse  and  he  himself  was  on  the 
point  of  fighting  in  a  fresh  duel  when  his 
mother  used  all  her  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  caused  her 
son's  transfer  as  secretary  of  the  Imperial  £m-> 
basn'  to  Teheran.  In  Persia  he  studied  (he 
Arabian  and  Persian  languages  as  also  the 
dramatic  works  written  in  those  lat^uages.  In 
1821  he  was  sent  to  Tiflis  to  report  on  the  w»r 
that  had  broken  out  between  Persia  and  Turkey 
and  on  his  way  to  that  city  he  fractured  iiis 
arm.  This  accident  was  the  cause  of  his  it^- 
mediate  transfer  to  (he  Foreign  ofhce  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  During  that  time  he  wrote  on^ 
insignificant  verses  and  lost  confidence  in  Ihs 
dramatic  ability.  In  IS28  he  was  appointed  reel- 
dent  minister  to  the  Persian  Court.  There  hfi 
met  his  old  friend  Prioce  Chavchevaze  whas« 
daughter  he  married.  On  30  Jan.  1829  a  mob 
of  about  100,000  Persians,  headed  by  Griboye- 
dov's  personal  enemy  Alayar-Khan,  attadced 
the  Russian  legation.  Grihoyedov  fell  mortally 
wounded  while  defending  the  embassy  entrance 
against  the   fanatics. 

GRIDLBY,  CbvlM  Vemoa,  Amcricu 
naval  officer:  b.  Logansport,  Ind,  24  Hw.  1845; 
d.  Kobe,  Japan,  5  June  1866.  A  i^raduat^  <  ISffl) 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Acattomy,  be  served  ' 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  West  (^H  Uodb- 
ading  squadron,  sutMCouent  to  (he  war  was  on 
various  ships,  and  in  1875-79  was  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  navigation  of- 
ficer in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  18B2-S4,  .waa  ■ 
lighthouse  inspector  in  1887-41  and  1S9S-97,  in 
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1897  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  aj>- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Oljnni^a,  then 
nagship  of  the  Asiatic  sqiudron.  This  vessel 
he  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  1 
May  18%. 

GRIDLBY,  Richard,  American  soldier:   b. 


9  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  under  Pep- 
perell  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745;  as 
chief  eDgineer  and  colonel  of  infantry  in  1755; 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Crown  Fcunt  ■ 
under  Winslow  in  1756;  under  Amherst  in 
1758;  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  1759.  He 
was  appointed  chief  eagineer  and  commander 
□f  the  artillery  of  the  American  army  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  constructed  the 
fortifications  on  Breed's  Hill  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  later  fortified  Dorchester 
Heights.  He  was  commissioned  major-^enerB] 
bv  Congress  on  20  Sept.  1775,  and  conunanded 
the  Continental  artilleiy  till  November  of  that 

ORIEO,  grig,  EdvKTd,  Norwegian  com- 
poser: b.  BeiTRen,  IS  June  1843;  a.  there,  4 
Sept.  1907.  His  ereai-grandfather,  Alexander 
Greig,  was  a  Scotchman  who  emigrated  lo  Nor- 
way after  the  battle  of  Culloden  <I74S)  and 
changed  his  name  lo  Grieg.  Edvard's  father 
was  British  consul  at  Bergen;  he  married  the 
Norwe^an  Gesine  Judith  Hagerup,  a  descend- 
ant of  Kjeld  Stub;  from  her,  Edvard  inherited 
his  musical  gifts;  she  was  a  pood  muucian  and 
Rave  him  lessons.  By  the  advice  of  Ole  Bull, 
Edvard  was  sent  to  the  Leinzig  Conservatory 
at  the  age  of  15 ;  he  remained  there  three  years, 
studying  with  Plaidy,  Weniel,  Moscheles,  E.  F. 
Ricliter,  Hauptmann,  Reinecke.  Their  lessons, 
and  the  music  he  for  the  most  part  heard  and 
Studied,  impressed  a  German  stamp  on  his  mind, 
which  characterizes  his  first  compositions.  His 
studies  were  interrupted  by  an  illness,  a  severe 
case  of  pleuris]r,  wnich  destroyed  one  of  his 
lungs  and  left  his  health  impaired  for  life.  On 
his  return  to  the  North  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  three  Scandinavian  musicians;  the 
composer  Gade,  who  gave  him  man);  useful 
hints;  Ole  Bull,  an  ardent  musical  patriot,  who 
made  him  faniiliar  with  the  charming  folk-tunes 
of  Norway,  which  he  played  so  entrancingly; 
and  Richard  Nordraak,  who  encouraged  him  m 
his  natural  inclination  to  get  out  oi  the  mael- 
strom of  German  music  and  steer  into  the 
fjords  of  Norway.  From  1866  to  1873  he  lived 
at  Qiristiania,  conducting  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  and  giving  lessons.  He  also  ^ve  sub- 
scriptioti  concerts,  with  the  aid  of  his  cousin, 
Nina  Hagerup,  whom  he  married  on  II  June 
1867;  she  was  an  excellent  vocalist,  whose  art 
was  a  great  aid  in  winning  favor  for  his  songs. 
In  1866  Liszt  accidentally  came  across  Grieg's 
first  violin  sonata  (Op.  8),  and  was  so  much 
impressed  by  the  evidence  of  creative  power  it 
gave  that  he  invlied  him  to-  come  and'  spend 
some  time  in  his  BtudJo.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  flatteriiw  letter  that  the  Norwegian  gOT- 
eniment  gave  Grieg  a  sura  of  money  which  en- 
abled him  to  visit  Rome.  There  he  repeatedly 
met  Li  set,  who  tiecame  more  and  more  im- 
pressed by  the  boldness  and  the  national 


is  often  given  in  Scandinavian  cities;  elsewhere 
it  has  not  succeeded  because  of  its  un theatrical, 
fantastic  character  and  its  grotesque  local  color- 
ing; but  the  music,  arranged  for  the  concert 
hall  in  [he  form  of  two  suites,  soon  made  Gries 
one  of  the  most  popular  composers  in  all 
countries.  In  the  same  ^ear  that  Ibsen  invited 
him  to  compose  the  music  for  'Peer  Gynt.'  the 
Norwegian  government  honored  him  with  an 
annuity  of  1,600  crowns  for  hfe.  This  relieved 
him  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching  and  enabled  [ 
him  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  composing. 
For  several  years  he  lived  at  Lofthus,  on  the 
Hardanger  Fjord.  At  Bergen,  1880-82,  he  con- 
ducted a  musical  society  called  the  'Harraon- 
ien.>  In  1B85  he  buitt  the  elegant  villa  Trotd- 
haugen,  overlooking  the  fjord,  about  eight 
kilometers  from  Bergen;  fliere  he  lived  tiH  his 
death.  After  his  fame  was  well  established, 
about  1880,  he  left  his  home  frequently  for 
concert  tours  in  Germany,  France  and  Enriand. 
Everywhere  he  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  individual  and  enchanting  of  pianists  (he 
played  only  his  own  pieces),  and  usually  all  the 
seats  for  bis  conceits  were  sold  long  before 
their  dates.  Sometimes  he  conducted  his 
orchestral  compositions.  "How  he  managed  to 
inspire  the  band  as  he  did  and  get  such  nervous 
thnlling  bursts  and  such  charming  sentiment 
out  of  them  1  don't  know,"  wrote  Sir  George 
Grove  in  1888.  In  1893  a  writer  in  the  Paris 
Figaro  saidr  "Among  the  roost  famous  living 
musicians  there  i*  none  I  know  of  whose  oopu- 
larity  equals,  with  us,  that  of  M.  Grieg.*  In 
1899,  Colonne  invited  him  to  Paris  to  conduct 
a  Grieg  concert;  but  it  wai  just  after  the  ver- 
dict in  the  Dreyfus  case;  which  .had  made 
Grieg  so  indignant  that  he  refused  the  invita- 
tion. When  it  waa  repeated  four  yean  later,  he 
accepted.  There  was  a  tremendous  crowd ; 
cries  of  'apol»^ie,  you  have  insulted  France  I" 
were  heard ;  but  the  vast  majority  was  widi 
him,  and  the  concert  priTved  one  of  his  biggest 
trium^is. 

Gneg  did  for  Norway  what  Chopin  did  for 
Poland,  Liszt   for  Hungary,  Dvorak  for  Bo- 
hemia; he  created  a  new  national  art.    This 
great  achievement,  unfortunately,   stood  in  die  - 
way  of  the  full  recognition  of  his  superiative 


the  wild  flowers  of  Norw^an  folk-n 
whereas,  in  truth,  ninety-five  hundreddu  of  Us 
music  is  absolutely  his  own.  He  ranks  with 
Schubert  and  Chopin  both  as  a  melodist  and  a 
harmonist.  His  persistent  ID-health  prevented 
him  from  writing  operas  and  symphonies;  most 
of  his  works  are  songs  and  short  pianoforte 
pieces.  The  sonRS,  125  in  number^  are  of 
striking  originality  and  depth  of  feeling.  The 
equally  numerous  short  pieces  for  piano  (in- 
cluding 66  "lyric  pieces*  in  one  vd.)  are  as 
idiomatic  as  Chopin's.  There  are  also  five 
sonatas ;  one  for  piano  alone,  three  with  violin, 
one  with  'cello,  beside  a  stnng  quartete.  The 
orchestral  list  includes ;  Overture,  'In  the 
AuTumn' -  'HoTberg'  suite;  two  "Peer  Gynt* 
suites;  'S'gurd  Jorsalfar' ;  arrangements  of 
Grieg  songs  and  Norwegian  dances.  Choral 
works;  <At  the  QoisterGate';  'Landiightbig* ; 
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. 'Olaf  TrygvvotL*  <BMgM«»J<i«  (*«irt  for 
.  declamadoii,  with  aniiettra.  Tlie-  only  bodu 
on  Grie^  and  hit  world  arc  by  Sch^elderup,  In 
Norwegian,  and  by  the  author  of  this  aiticie,  in 
EngK&h.  The  latter  contaiiu  a  list  of  pam- 
phlets and  magaxinc  articles  on  Gri«g. 

HBHBy  T.  FlKCK, 
Uuneat  CriHe,  New  Yotit  Evtnm§  Pokt. 

ORISPBNKBRL,  gre'pen-lKrI,- '  Chri>- 
tim,  German  ^Htntef:  b.  OldenbarK,  1839.  He 
studied  at  Vienna  under  Rahl  with  whom  he 
was  closely  connected  In  his  wortc.  He  assisted 
ham  in  the  paintings  at  the  Opera  House  at 
Vienna  and  completed  several  works  left  un- 
finished at  die  death  of  Rahl.  'CEdipns  Led  by 
Antigone*  was  his  tint  independent  work. 
Others  are  the  decorations  in  the  Hoases  of 
Parliament;  the  designs  of  the  frescoes  at  the 
Acadony  of  Science  at  Athens  and  some  por- 
tfaits.  He  became  professor  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  in  1874. 

ORIER,  grSr,  WaSam  Nicholaon,  Ameri- 
can soldier:  h.  Pennsylvania,  1812;  d.  188S.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  (1835),  and  after 
service  in  the  Indian  campai^s  In  the  west 
and  in  the  Mexican  War,  received  the  rank  of 
major-general.  In  the  Civil  War  he  rose  to  the 
lieutenant- colonelcy  of  the'  First  Cavalry 
(1862)  and  was  brevctted  brigadier-general  in 
1865.  He  became  colonel  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
in  1866  and  retired  in  1S70. 

GRIERSON.srer'son,  Baijunip  Hmry, 
American  soldier:  b.  Hitsburgh,  Pa..  1826:  d. 
1911.  He  was  major  in  the  Sucth  Illinois  Cav^ 
alr7  became  colonel  in  1863.  His  raid  from 
La  Grange,  Tenn.,  to  Baton  Rouge  was  one  of 
the  spectacular  feats  of  XhiX  year.  The  rank 
of  major-general  of  volunteers  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1865  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  colonel  of  the  Tenth  United  State* 
Cavalry  in  the  Southwest.  In  1867  he  was  bre- 
vctted major-general  and  also  bri|:adier-gcDeral, 
with  which  rank  he  retired  in  1890. 

QRJBRSON,  Sot  Georg*  i 
Oriental  scholar:  h,  Qengeary  _  ,.  , 
1851.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity 
Collegev  DnUin,  and  took  advanced  degrees 
from  DoUin  University,  Halle  and  Calcutta 
University.  In  1S73  he  became  a  member  of 
dw  Indian  Cjvil  Service  an3  rendered  import- 
ant service  to  ^t  country.  From  1896  to  190Z 
he  was  in  chaive  of  the  linguistic  survey  of 
India  (publishedin  9  vols.,  1903-08).  His  pub- 
Ueatioiis  indnde  'Handbook  of  the  Kaithi  Chai^ 
acter* ;  'Gnunniar  and  Oirestomathy  of  the 
Haithili  I.ar^uage' ;  'Seven  Grammars  of  the 
Bihar  Dialects*;  *Bihar  Peasant  Life';  'The 
jUodem  Vernacular  Literature  of  Hindustan* ; 
'The  Satsaiya  of  B)hari>;  'Essays  on  the 
Kashmiri  Grammar* ;  'The  Pisaca  Languages 
of  Northwestern  India*. 

GRISR80N,  Snt  Robert,  Scottish  laird: 
b.  about  1655;  a.  1733.  For  his  effective  per- 
secutions of  the  Covenanters  he  was  appointed 
justice  at  the  military  court  at  Kirkcudbright 
(1681),  James  U  elevated  him  to  the  peera^ 
as  baronet  and  pensioned  him.  The  fall  of  his 
patron  rendered  him  unpopular  and  he  was 
arrested  man^  times.  He  is  the  supposed  pro- 
totype of  Sir  Robert  Rcdgauntlet  in  Scott's 
'Rcogauntlet' 


educated  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Uain ;  later  stud- 
ied theology  at  TtibinKeu.  Halle  and  Leiprig; 
-dUi-ing  1769-70  travdetl  extensively  in  Endand, 
France  and  Holland;  in  1771  became  docent 
^«d  in  1773  professor  extraordinary  in  theology 
at   Halle;   and   from   1775   till  his  death  was 

firofessor  ordinary  at  lena.  Grietbach's  most 
mportant  work  —  to  wnich  he  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life — was  the  collecting  and  classi- 
fying of  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
critical  researches,  the  result  of  wluch  appeared 
in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
(Halle,  1775-77)  one  of  the  first  ever  printed, 
are  valuable'  ana  in  the  main  correct  It  was  he 
who  first  divided  the  authorities  for  the  text 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  Into  the  three 
great  families  —  Alexandrine,  I^tin  or  West- 
cm,  and  Bysantine  or  Eastern. 

'      GRIESINOER,  gre'ilng-er,  Karl  Tbeodor, 

German  author:  b.  Kimbach,  Baden,  1809;  d. 
1884.  He  studied  at  the  Protestant  Theolt^cal 
Seminary  at  Tubingen  and  became  editor  of  a 


cordingly  imprisonca  for  two  years.  Shortly 
after  his  release  he  went  to  dieUnited  States, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  impres- 
sions of  the  country  arc  contained  in  'Lebende 
Bilder  aua  Amerika*  (18S8) ;  'Emignmten- 
radiicfaten*  (185S)  ;  'Die  alte  Brauerei,  oder 
Kriminalnystcrien  von  New  York'  (3  vols., 
1859) ;  'Land  und  LctKe  in  America'  <2d  ed., 
1863).  The  most  important  of  his  works  on 
German  life  is  his  'Die  Uaitressenwirtschaft 
in  Deutschland  im  17t«ii  und  18ten  Jahrhundert' 
(1874).  His  ctdlected  works  were  published 
in  six  volumes  (1843-44). 

GRIPPBNFELDT,  Count  Peder  Sclra- 
macber,  Danish  statesman:  b.  Copenhagen, 
1635;  d.  Trondhjem,  12  Msrdi  1699.  He  wai 
tlK  *0B  of  a  Danish  merchant.  His  precocity 
in'  his  studies  manifested  itself  at  an  earlj"  age, 
and  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  m  his 
native  dty,  he  spent  eight  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, stndying  at  Germany,  Netherlands,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain.  Ever^fwhere  he  made 
acute  obserrations  on  the  politics  of  the  vari- 
oas  coontries  and  by  contrasting  Aese  with 
the  government  of  his  native  state,  began  to 
shape  the  pcrficies  which  determined  his  course. 
He  returned  to  Denmark  in  1662  and  set  about 
gaining  the  favor  of  Frederick  III,  Two  pur- 
poses animated  his  xeal  — personal  ambition 
and  (he  desire  to  place  Denmark  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. In  1663  he  was  appointed  royal  librarian 
Ana  two  years  later  became  secretary  to  the 
kuiK.  On  the  death  of  the  monarch  be  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  same  confidential  r«- 
.lation  with  Christian  V,  under  whom  he  rose 
.rapidty  in  power.  In  1670  he  became  privy 
councillor;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Count 
of  GrifTcnfeldt  and  finally  became  imperial 
chancellor,  In  this  capacity  he  employed  every 
means  in  his  power  toward  rendering  the  gov- 
ernment efficient  both  in  its  internal  organiaa- 
lion  and  its  cofnmerdal  relations.  He  advo- 
cated treaties  with  Sweden  and  France  in  order 
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pbtcefnt    relations    wHb    dine 

and  avoid  war.  But  this  policy 
brotitifat  down  on  him  the  odium  of  a.  number 
of  the  ruling  class  of  Denmark,  which  increased 
in  proportion  to  his  rising  power.  As  aresnlt 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  1676  and  tried  for 
treason  and  bribery.  He  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  deadi,  but  the  sentence  was  later 
changed  to  life  imprisonment. 

GRIFFIN,  Charlea,  American  soldier;  b. 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  1826 ;  d.  Galveston, 
Texas,  5  Sept.  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  (1847)  and  served  through  the  Mexican 
War.  In  the  Civil  War  he  coramanded  the  Stn 
artillery  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  on 
6  May  1864  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
recognition  of  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
■n  the  field.    He  was  one  of  the_  '    ' 


GRIFFIN,  Gerald,  Irish  novelist:  b.  Uta- 
erick,  Ireland  12  Dec.  1803;  d.  Cork,  12  June 
1840.  He  will  be  longest  remembered  for  his 
novel  *The  Collegians'  fl829),  upon  which 
Boucicault's  popular  play,  'The  Colleen  Bawn,> 
is  founded.  Griffin  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
writer  of  tales  and  the  author  of  various  lyrics 
popular  with  his  countrymen. 


dcni,  9  Mar.  1908.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service  in  1860.  He  was  a  tactfnl  uid  success- 
ful administrator,  and  superintended  the  nego' 
tiations  at  Cabul  which  resulted  in  the  return  to 
the  throne  of  Afghanistati  of  Abdnr- Rahman. 
In  1885  fae  was  envoy  extraordinary  to  Peking. 
He  was  one  of  die  founders  of  the  Asiattc 
Quarterly  Review.  He  has  written  'The  Punjab 
Chiefs'  (1865) ;  'The  Rajahs  of  the  Punjab' 
(1870);  'The  Great  Republic'  (1884).  written 
in  a  spirit  of  great  hostility  to  the  United 
States. ' 

GRIFFIN,  Uartin  JoMph,  Canadian  jour- 
nalist and  librarian:  b.  Saint  Johns,  Newfound 
land.  1847.  He  received  his  education  at  Saint 
Mar>|'s    College,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia,    and 

tractised  law  there  for  a  time.  From  1868-74 
e  was  editor  of  the  Halifax  Exfirtis.  After 
serving  for  two  years  as  representative  of  the 
Toronto  Mail  at  Ottawa,  he  became  its  editor- 
in-chief  in  1831.  He  held  this  post  until  1835, 
when  he  was  appointed  parliamentary  librarian 
at  Ottawa.  He  gained  prestige  also  as  a  literary 
critic. 

GRIFFIN,  Simon  OoodeO,  American 
soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Nelson,  N,  H,.  1824; 
d.  1902.  He  sat  in  the  New  Hampshire  Slate 
legislature  in  1860,  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
and  took  part  m  tfie  siege  of  Vicksburg  and 
the  Mississippi  campaign.  In  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  he  was  in  command  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Division,  and  was  active  at 
Spottsylvania.  In  1854  he  became  brifradief^ 
general  of  volunteers,  and  major-general  of 
roltinteers  in  1865.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
State  he  settled  at  Keene  and  was  elected  five 
times  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  being 
chosen  speaker  for  the  last  two  terms. 


ORIFFIN,  Wilter  Bnrlejr,  American  ardii- 
tect:  b.  Maywood,  III,,  1876.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  began  his  career 
as  a  landscape  ardiitect.  His  principal  adiieve- 
ment  has  been  the  plan  for  Canberra,  the  new 
capital  of  Australia,  He  was  given  charge  of 
the  execution  of  this  work  in  1913, 

ORIFFIN,  C^.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Spalding  County,  on  (he  Southern  and  the 
Central  of  Georgia  railroads.  It  is  the  centte 
of  a  cotton  and  fruit  region,  the  chief  frails 
being  grapes  and  peaches.  The  city  contuns 
cotton-mills,  a  foundry  and  furniture  factories; 
wine  is  also  manufactured,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Turkish  towels  is  extensive.  The  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  is  located  in  the 
vicinity;  and  also  a  test  farm  of  the  Ontral  of 
Georgia  Railroad,  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  electric- lighting  plant  and  the  water  wcnks. 
Pop.  7,478. 

ORIFFIHj,.or  GRYP£[ON,.in  n^tbidogy, 
a  fabulous  animal,  usually  represented  with  £e 
body  and  legs  of  a  lion  and  the  head  and  winin 
of  an  eagle,  signifying  the  union  of  strenf^ 
and  agility.  Figures  of  griffins  arc  frei^uently 
used  as  ornaments  in  works  of  art  It  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  the  animals 
being  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  mines 
and  nidden  treasures.  Figures  of  it  are  met 
with  in  tombs  and  sepulchral  lamps,. as  guardii^ 
the  remains  of  the  deceased.  .  , 

ORIPFIS,  William  BlUot,  American  der- 

fyman  and  author:  b.  Philadelphia,  17  Sept. 
843.  He  served  with  the  44th  Pennsylvania 
regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  and  then  entered 
Rutgers  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
I8f9.  In  1870  he  went  to  Japan  to  organize 
schools  after  American  methods  in  the  province 
of    Echiien,    where   he   made   a   study   of   the 

Japanese  feudal  system,  of  which  he  is  the  only 
iviiig  witness  from  interior  residence.  On  the 
fall  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  unification  of 
the  empire  he  wa^  appointed  professor  of  physi- 
cal sciences  in  the  Imperial  University  1^2-74, 
inttodudiig  technical  education  in  the  gorem- 
ment  schools;  In  1S74  he  retumed  to  the  Unit«d 
States,. where  he  waa  graduated  from  the  Union 
TheiJogical  Seminary  in  1S77,  and  became 
pastor  of  die  First  Reformed  Church  in  Sche- 
nectady, N;  Y.,  1877-86,  of  the  Shawmot  Coo- 
gregational  Church,  Boston.,  ISSMU.  and  of  the 
First  Congre^ltonal  Church. of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
leSJ-lOOS.  From  1903  he  turned  his  attendoh 
wholly  to  literary  work  with  the  id<a  of  helping 
to  a  better  understanding  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  civilizations.  An  auAoriQr  on  Japan, 
he  also  studied  the  Dutch  origins  of  Amcria 
and  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  in  the  fomutibn 
of  the  United  Slates.  In  1905  he  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Order  of  Ibe  Rising  Sun  from 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He:  has  written  'The 
Mikado's  Empire'  (1876) ;  'Japanese  Faiiy 
Worid'  (1880)  :  'Asiatfc  History:  China,  Cores, 
and  Japan'  (1881)  ;  'Corea  — the  Hermit  Na- 
tion' (1882):  *Corea.  Without  and  Within' 
(1885);  'Matthew  Calbrailh  Perry'  (1887); 
'The  Lily  Among  Thorns'  (1889) ;  'Honda,  the 
Samurai'  (18»)  ;  'Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  Six  Nations'  (1891);  'Japan  — in  History, 
Folklore,  and  Art'  (1892);  'Brave  Little  Hol- 
land and  What  She  Taught  Us'  (1894):  'The 
Religions  of  Japan'  (1895)  ;  'Townsend  Harris 
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—  FifW  American  Envoy  in  JaH»n'  (ISWV; 
'Romancf  of  Discovery'  (1897)  ;  'Romance  of 
American  Colonization'  (1898);  'Romance  of 
Conquest'  (1899);  'The  Pilgrims  in  Their 
Three  Homes*  (1898)  ;  'The  Sludents'  Motley' 
(1896)  :  'The  American  in  Honand>  (1899): 
'America  in  the  East*  (1899) ;  <Veri>eck  oi 
Japan'  (IWO)  ;  'The  Pathfinders  of  the  Revo- 
lution' (1900);  'In  the  Mikado's  Service' 
(1901)  ;  <A  Maker  of  the  New  Orient'  (19021 ; 
•Young  People's  History  of  Holland'  (1903) ; 
<Dux  Christus,  an  Ontline  Study  of  Japan' 
(1904):  'The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution' 
(1907):  'The  Firefly's  Lovers'  (KC8);  <Th« 
Stoiy  of  New  Netfcerland'  (1909);  'China's 
Story  in  Myth,  Legeni^  Art,  and  Annals' 
(1910) ;  'The  Unniannerly  Tiger  and  Other 
Corean  Tales'  (1911);  'Belgium,  the  Land  of 
Art'  (191Z);  'A  Modem  Pioneer  in  Korea' 
(1912);  'Hepbonj  of  Japan'  (1913);  <The 
House  W«  live  In'  (1914);  'The  Mikado  — 
Institntion  and  Person'  (191S) ;  'Millard  Fill- 
more —  Constructive.  Statesman'  (1915); 
'Dutch  Fairy  Tales  for  Young  Folks*  (19181, 


uated  at  Queen's  (Joltege,  Oxford,  and  with 
Mr.  FKnders  Petrie  and  M.  Naville  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  archxological  work  in  f«ypt.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  in  the  British  Museum 
(18SS-%)  ;  assistant  professor  of  EgyptoloKy 
at  University  College,  London  (1892-1901.); 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Manchester  (1896- 
1908),  and  has  been  reader  in  Egyptology  at 
Oxford  smce  1901.  In  1910  be  went  to  Nubia, 
where  he  superintended  the  Oxford  arctueo- 
logical  investigations.  He  is  the  audior  of 
■'Tlie  Inscriptions  of  Siut  and  Der  Rifeh* 
(1889) ;  'Hieratic  Papyri  from  Kahun  and 
Gurob'  (1898)  ;  'Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of 
Memphis'  (1900)  ;  'Demotic  Magical  Papyri' 
(with  Sir  Herbert  Thompson,  1904-09)  ;  'Cata- 
logue of  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  Rylands  Li- 
brary' (1909):  'Meroitic  Inscriptions'  (1911- 
12) ;  '"The  Nubian  Texts  of  the  Christian 
Period'   (1913). 

GRIFFITH,  Ralph  Thomu  Hetchkin, 
English  scholar  and  educator :  b.  Corilcy, 
Wiltshire.  1826;  d.  1906.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  then  went 
to  India,  where  he  was  principal  of  Benares 
CoUe^  (1863-78);  and  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  Northwest  Provinces  (1878- 
65).     Among  his  works  arc  'Specimens  of  Old 


tbc  Rig  Veda,  Metricauy  Translated  into  En^ 
Iish>  (4  vols,.  1889-92);  'The  Slma  Veda* 
(1893);  'The  Atharva  Veda'  (1895-96);  'The 
Texts  of  the  WMte  Yajur  Veda'   (1899). 

GRIFFITH,  Srit  Sichsrd  John,  Irish  geol- 
ogist and  civil  engineer:  b.  Dublin,  1784;  d.  1878; 
He  was  educaledat  London  and  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  18D9  investigated  the  bogs  of  Ireland  for 
Ae  government.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology  and  mining  engineering  for  the 
Royal  DoSlin  Society  in  1812.  From  1822  to 
IKO  he  was  supervisor  of  extensive  road  im- 
provements in  Ireland  and  also  served  aS  com- 
missioner of  valuation  (1827*^).  The  most 
Important  of  his  publications  was  the    *Gto- 


loglc^I  Map  of  Irefi>nd>  (ISISf  and  asahi  Ui 
1836  and  ISSS).  Others  are  'Outline  of  At 
Oology  of  Ireland'  (1838)  ;  'Fossils  of  tlie 
Mountain  Limestone  of  Irdand'  (T842) ;  and, 
WTtfi  F.  McCof,  'A  Synopsis  of  the  OanettA 
of  the  Carbomftroti!  Limestone  Fossils  of  lr«- 
land>  (]»M) ;  and  'A  Synopris  of  the  Sihirlan 
Fossils  of  Ireland'  (1846). 

GRIFFITH,  Robert  StanisUiu,  American 
naval  engineer;  b.  Fredcrickburg,  Va.,  2?. Sept 
18S7.  He  was  gniduatrf  at  AnnapoKs,  ^4 
entered  the  Unitea  States  navy.  He  gaw  serVic* 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  in  !9(t3  be- 
came Beet  engineer  of  the  Enfopean  sqoa droit 
In  the  followingyear  be  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  North  Atlantic  Beet.  In  191 J 
Re  was  appointed  en^neer-ir>-chief  '  of  the 
United  States  navy,  with  the  rank  of  reai'- 
admiral.  In  the  same  year  he  became  president 
of  th^  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineeri 
Columbia  University  Conferred  on  him  the  de^- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Science  iii  1915. 

GRIFFITHS.  David,  American  lutaiust: 
b.  Aberystwiih,  Wales,  »  Aug.  IStfT^ii 
family  Emigrated  to  uie  United  States  and 
Griffiths  was  sent  to  the  Agticaltural  College 
at  Brooking.  S.  D.  He  continued  bis  studio 
at  Columbia  University,  taught  in  the  Sontn 
Dakota  schools  (1889-960,  became  professor  ol 
botany  at  the  University  of  Arizona  ((1900-01);, 
agrostoJo^ist  (1901-07)  and  was  appointed  agn^ 
cnhurist  ID  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1907.  Of  his  works  on,  a^rictd- 
ture  the  most  important  are  the  bulletins  issued 
for  the  DeparttnenI  oti  forage  and  tahge.  con? 
ditions  in  the  WeGtera  States  nnd  a  nuaogr^ 
on  the  Sordariacta  of  North  America. 

GRIFFITHS,  Ernest  Howard.  English 
scientist:  b.  Brecon,  15  June  1851.  He  was 
educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Since  1901 
he  has  been  principal  and  professor  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  at  University  College  of . 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Cardiff.  In 
1907  he  was  awarded  the  Hughes  ^Id  medal 
by  the  Royal  Society  for  his  contributions  to 
the  stutty  of  exact  physical  measurements.  His 
publications  include  'The  Thermal  Measure- 
ment of  Energy*  (1901)  and  iftimerous  papers 
on  tlw  subjetts  of  heat  and  electricity. 

GRIFFON,  or  BASSSTT-ORIPPFON, 
a  lat«e,  grayish-red  tield-dog,  combining  the 
qnalioes  of  both  pointer  and  setter,  but  having 
a  thick,  bard  coat,  enabling  it  to  work  readily 
in  thickets  and  rou^  country.  It  origjiBted  itt 
Germany  at  the  end  of  tbe  19lli  century. . 

'  GRIGGS,  ^ward  Howard,  American 
author  and  lecturer;  b.  Owatonna,  Minn.,  9 
Tan.  1868.  In  1889  he  was  gradnnted  from 
Indiana  University  (A.M.,  1890),  where  he  was 
instructor  in  l^lish  literature  in  1889-91  and 
professor  of  literature  in  1892-93...  He  «^o 
studied  at  (he  University  of  Berlin.  At  Leiann 
Stanford  he  was  assistant  professor  of  ediics 
1891-92,  and  professor  of  ethics  1893-97,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  etfiics  apd  educatioo 
in  1897-98.  Aflqr  1899  he  became  author  an3 
lecturer,  giving  university  extension  courses  in 
all  parts  of  the  Unhed  Slates  and  Canada.  He 
is  president  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Saences. 
He    has    published     'The    New    Humanisni* 
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il9mi  'A  B«ok  of  U«41tattons'  (1902); 
mota\  £dw»tion>  (1904):  <Tbe  Use  gf  the 
Marsin>  (1906);  ^Hunun  Equipment'  (190B) : 
*The  PhtlosoDlir  of  PIato>  (1910)1  'Hunun 
ProKTws'    <1912) ;    *The   Philosophy  of   Aft' 


(1915)  ;  *The  Soul  of  Detnocracy'  (1918)  ;  als9 

iZ  handboc^u  to  coiws:s  of  lectures  and  guides 
or  study  Clubs, 
i  GmCGS,  John  William,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Newton,  N.  J-.  10  July  18«.  He  was  grad- 
uate) at  Lafayette  ColleKc  in  186S,  and  wat 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871,  practisiug  in  Pater* 
son,  N.  J.  He  wa&  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Seneral  assembly.  J676-77;  a  state  senator, 
4882-88:  and  pretideut  of  the  «tate  senate  in 
1886.  He  became  govemar  of  New  jersey 
i  Jan.  1896,  resigning  31  Ian.  1898  to  become 
^ttorney-Oeneral  in  Fresident  UcKinley's  Cat>- 
itKt.  He  resigned  in  April  1901  to  Mcome 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hagtie. 
'.'    GRKjNAHD,    gre't^r*,    French    chemist: 

'  h-  Cherbourg,  1871.  He  received  his  education 
M  the  £eole  Normalc  at  Cluny  and  at  the  Uni- 
versitY  o£  Lfons.  Hia  principal  research  has 
hcen  in  the  study  of  synthetic  chemistiv,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  half  of  the  Nobel  pri« 
in  chemistry  in  1912.  In  1905  he  delivered  lec- 
.tures  in  uiemislry  at  Besancon;  tatuht  at 
Lyons  (1906-09),  becoming  professor  at  Nancy 
in  1910.     His  wntingB  have  appeared  in  various 

*  jchemical  journals.  See  Gkickard's  Reagents. 
GRIONASD'S  REAGENTS.  When  an 
A&yI  lakrid,  'stKh  as  methyl  iodide,  CHA.  is 
added  to  dry  magtiesiUm  powder  suspended  in 
^  ether  such  as  or dinarr  ethji  ether  (Ci^)tO, 
a  very  reactive  compound,  known  aa  a  grignard 
ifeagent  (after  V,  Grignard,  who  discovered 
dtem  in  1900  under  the  direciioa  of  Professor 
.Barhicr)  fs  forjned.  In  the  case  just  discussed^ 
it  appears  to  have  the  structural  formula  ftt- 
.tnbuted  to  it  by  Baeyer,  vizi 
I        .     .  CH.  McCH. 

' \     / 

O 

■  ;        oh/  \ 

with  tetravatent  oxyReh.  Tke  Grignard  re- 
jlCOiV  aft  invaluaHt  fn'-organtc  qntthcsil  6ti  ac- 
count of  the  number  and  varied  of  constructive 
'  ■reactions  into  which  they  enter.  For  example, 
ihey  .enable  us  to  form  tertiary  alcohols  from 
*eloni*a9  follows; 

CH^CO:CH.4-(QJ?.).0Br.MgCJlj- 
at.  CH. 

.\  y 

(C,Hc>,0  +  C 

CH.  O.MgBr. 

CH.        CH. 

\.y  . 

,,        C  +H/>-   . 

fcK.,,     ,O.MgBr.       . 

CH,         CJi. 

0  +Br.Mg.OH. 

•  N 
CH.         OH 


A  closely  similar  reaction  takes  place  witii  or- 
ganic esten.    Secondary  alcoluJs  can  be  made 
Irom  aldehydes  and  Girignard  reagents :  e.g. 
CH..CHO+C.H..Mg.I.O.  (CiH.),= 

gJ^)CH.OUgI+(GH.)A 


C«H»+,.Mg.I.O.(CH.)r(-CO^ 
CJI,M.,.CO.OMffI+({ai.).0 
2CJI.HJ  .CO.OMgl +H.SO.= 
2C«H»M.,.C0.OH+MgI.+UgS0. 
Hydrocarbons  may  h«  built  up  by  Grignard 


aMg.Br.O.(  CJI.),+  Bi«'—  RR'+  MgBr,+ 

(CH,)£). 
Bromo-derivatiTes  may  be  transformed  into 
corresponding  iodo-compounds. 
RBr    ->      R.Mg.Br.O.(CJi.),     ->    Rl 
Mg  I, 

Aromatic  Grignard  compounds  exist,  and 
react  much  like  their  ahphatic  analogues. 
Among  the  organic  Grignard  reactions  ia  that 
bf  which  benialdehyde  is  prepared  from  ethyl 
orthoformate. 

aH..Ug.Br.O.{CiH.).+CH{OC,H.)*= 

(Cai.).0+Mg.Br.O-C,H.+C,H..CH(OCJL). 

C.H..CH.(OC.H.).+H.O  — 

C.H^CH0-t-2C.H,0H 

Kotones  may  be    syothe^aed    from    nitrika 

R.CN  -t-  R'Mg.I.O.(CJI.).  ~ 

(CJI0.O  +  RR'C:NMgI.      . 


In  1904  Baeyer  showed  that  the  Grignard  re- 
agents were  formed  with  greater  ease  if  the 
magnesium  had  been  previously  heated  with 
iodine.  After  the  completion  of  the  Grignard 
reaction,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  acidulated 
water,  and  the  product  is  purified  by  distillation 
or  ciystalliiation. 

GRICOROVITCH,  gr^go-itfvkh,  Dmitii 
VuHyeritch,  Russian  artbt,  novelist  and  his- 
torian of  art:  b.  19  March  1822,  at  the  village  of 
Nik6lskoye  in  the  province  of  Simbrialt,  on 
the  Volga;  d.  190a  His  father  vnu  a  retired 
hussar  of  the  Great  Katharine's  tine.-  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  ^igri, 
named  De  Barmont  When  the  boy  was  seven 
years  old,  his  parents  went  to  the  father's  es- 
tate at  Dumbin6,  not  far  from  the  ci^  of  Tula. 
After  the  custom  of  landed  proprietors  his  edu- 
cation was  entrusted  to  governesses  and  tutor^ 
until  he  was  ten,  when  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother,  then  a  widow,  to  Uoscow,  where  he  at* 
tended  a  boarding-school  kept  In'  an  Italian  of 
artistic  tendencies.    There  he  jeamed  semsl 
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fnitiBi  Impairni  Wbcn  be  wu  14  be  went  to 
Pttersburg  and  Studied  with  the  faacNis  ongi- 
neer,  Koitoioirof,  who  fitted  him  -to  ,««t«r  Uie 


'Uikhaildvsky  EnKineering  SdiooL  But  bis 
heart  was  not  m  that  cateer  and  after-a  rather 
unhajppy  year  he  entered  th?  An  Academy 
where  he  was  instructed  by  the  great  artist, 
Tamirinsky.  His  first  inchnation  to  paintj'ng 
had  been  stimulated  when  he  was  a  child  by  his 
discovery  among  his  mother's  possessions  of  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  and  he  had  early  mani- 
fested a  considerable  talent  for  sketching.  He 
made  good  iirogress  and  when  be  had  fuiished 
bis  studies  he  was  engaged  to  furnish  various 
articles  for  Leoniof's  'Encyclopedic  Lejdcon.* 
He  also  contributed  to  Plyeshar's  'One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Tales  and  Forty-Forties  of  Anec- 
dotes' a  number  of  translations  and  original 
Stories.  He  made  the  aciniaintance  of  Nikol&i 
iTinovitch  Giyetch  and  the  famons  poet,  Ne- 
fcrisof,  both  contributors  to  Krayevsky'si.iferory 
Gajsette  and  he  contributed  to  that  brilliant  pe- 
riodical a  number  of  short  stories.  In  1846  he 
left  Petersburg  and  settled  in  the  country,  where 
he  continued  his  literary  activities,  contributing 
to  the  AtinaU  of  the  Fatherland  (Olyitchesven- 
nuiya  Zapiiki)  and  to  the  Contemporary 
(Soi/remfnnik').  In  these  appeared  his  best- 
tcnown  stories  'Anton  Goryemka.>  *The  Land- 
less    Peasant'      ('BobuilM,     'Brief     Riches* 


f'Nycdolgoje     Bogatsvo*),      'Four     Years' 

'     letuirye  VrAnenyi  goda*),    *The   Rshei^ 

(■Ruibald').  'The  Emimnts*    (*Peres- 


^^V« 


yilentsui*)  and  others.  In  1^8,  while  _.  . 
very  height  of  his  successful  literary  career  he 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Marine  and  spent  a  year  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  cruiser  RetvttAn.  He  ntiUied  this  ex- 
perience in  a  series  of  sketches  published  under 
we  title  'Korabi  RetTii4n,>  with  a  5ubtitle<A 
Year  in  Europe  and  in  European  Waters.^  This 
practically  closed  his  literary  activities.  In 
1863  he  became  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Enconrageroent  of  Artists  and  for  many  veara 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  this  worthy  oojecL 
His  works  of  fiction  make  a  series  of  eight  vol- 
umes. Several  others  are  devoted  to  his  arti- 
cles od  the  'HisttHyandTbeory  of  Art^ 

Natbam  Haskku.  Dol£. 
ORIJALVA,  grMiil'™,  Juan  de,  Spanish 
navigator,  the  discoverer  of  Mexico:  o.  Cuellar 
in  Old  Castile,  1489  or  1490;  d.  Nicaragua  21 
Jan.  1S27.  He  was  intrusted  by  his  ancle,  Don 
Diego  Velasquer,  the  first  governor  of  Cuba, 
with  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  four  vessels, 
which,  on  1  May  1518,  sailed  from  Saint  Jago 
d<  Cuba,  to  complete  the  discoveries  which 
Fernandei  de  Cordova  had  made  in  Yucatan 
the  year  preceding.  Rounding  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  he  extended  his  explorations  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Fanuco,  giving  his  name 
and  that  of  his  companion,  Alvarado,  after- 
ward famous  in  the  expedition  of  Cortes,  to 
two  rivers  on  the  coast.  His  communication 
with  the  Aztecs  was  friendtr,  and  so  profitable 
that  he  was  enabled  to  send  back  one  of  the 
ships  wdl  freif^ted  with  gold,  jewels  and 
other  treasures,  the  acquisition  of  which  was 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition.  On 
his  return  to  Cuba  he  found  an  expedition 
orgwnzing  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  with 
Cortes  at  the  head,  and  was  received  by  Velas- 
qnea  with  reproaches  for  havitig  neglected  to 


asaipet  .     _  _  . 

of  hia  life  he  settled  in  Nicaracia,  and  was  staia 
i>  BR  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of 
Ufawcho.  Consult  the  Hakluyt  Society's  cdttiou 
of  Diaz  del  CastiUo's  'True  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  New  Spttn>  (4  vols.,  190»-12). 

ORILLBT,  gri'ylt',  Jean,  French  Jesuit 
explorer:  b.  abont  1^0;  d.  about  1696.  He  was 
■uperior  of  a  Jesuit  mission  at  Cayenne.  After 
the  En^ish  ocCD  pa  tion  of  Guiana  (1666),  he  was 
sent  on  a  tour  of  exploration  into  the  interior 
of  that  cotmtry.  With  Father  Francois  Becha- 
mel, he  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  hitherto  un- 
explored country  of  the  Aeoquas,  about  600 
miles  southwest  of  Cayenne.  On  their  return 
to  the  mission,  the  two  fathers  published  an  ac- 
count of  their  journey  under  the  title  'Journal 
du  voyage  qn'ont  fait  les  p^es  Jean  Grillet  et 
Francois  Bechamel  dans  la  Gnyane,  I'an  1674,' 
which  was  later  embodied  in  Gomberville,  'Re- 
lation de  la  rivijre  des  Amatons*  (167fL^} 
and  again  in  ^oger,  < Voyage  around  the 
Worid>   (Amsterdam  1716). 

ORILLPARZBK,  grlTpIrt-sir,  Pnmz,  Aus- 
trian poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Vienna,  15  Jan. 
1791 ;  d.  there  21  Jan.  1872.  His  eariy  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  a  desultory  fashion ;  in 
1807  he  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  the 
Universitjr  of  Vienna,  but  his.  father's  death  in 
1809  leaving  the  family  in  needy  drcums lances. 
Pram  was.  obliied  to  become  a  private  tutor. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  court 
library,  but  as  it  involved  no  remuneration  he 
abandoned  it  after  a  short  time  and  became  B 
clerk  in  the  revenue  administration  of  Lower 
Austria.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the 
Holhnrg  Theatre  and  also  becanje  connected 
with  the  department  of  the  exchequer  In  the 
same  year.  He  was  made  director  of  the 
archives  of  that  department  in  1832  and  retired 
in  1856,  He  regarded  his  official  ijositions 
merely  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  inde- 
pendence while  furthering  his  literary  career. 
Upon  his  retirement  he  received  the  title  of 
I^fraL 

His  literary  career  begaR  with  the  tragedy 
of  'Blanea  von'  CastlTieni  in  1807-.O9,  a  close 
imitation  of  Schiller's  'Don  Carlos.'  It  was 
followed  by  'Spartacas'  and  'Alfred  dcr 
Grosse,'  but  Griliparaer  remained  wolawwn  to 
literarj'  fame  until  1817,  when  'Die  Ahnfrau' 
was  first  presented.  It  was  a  great'  suc- 
cess in  Austria  and  Germany,  but  the  fact  Aat 
the  critics  at  once  placed  the  author  in  tb« 
same  category  with  MiiUner  and  Houwakl 
greatly  amioyed  Grillparier,  who  disliked  betog 
rated  as  a  ■fate-dramatist.*  The  year  1818  saw 
the  production  of  'Sappho,'  a  veritable  claauc 
after  the  manner  of  the  'Tasso'  of  Goetbe  and 
io  which  the  poet  first  showed  fais  true  gcnioi. 
(Das  goldene  Vliess'  appeared  in  1B21.  One  of 
the  greatest  trilogies  m  German  literature,  it 
was  not  a  great  success  on  the  sta^.  iae,  the 
author  clafaned,  to  the  pernicious  mfluenee  of 
Mettcraich.  In  IS23  he  completed  his  historical 
tragedy,  'Kdnig  Ottokars  Gliidc  nnd  Ende,*  but 
dimcullies  with  the  censor  prevented  its  pro- 
dnction  until  182S.  It  portrayed  the  fall  of 
Ottokar  of  Bohemia  in  his  struggle  with 
Rudolph  of  Hapabui«.     In  1828  Gnllparxer 
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brought'  ost  another  tdstorlca)  tragedy  ^Ein 
tTcuer  Diener  seines  Herm,*  written  two  yean 
previously.  It  was  rather  too  didactic  for  the 
period  and  was  coolly  received,  A  sad  period 
now  intervened  in  the  poet's  life.  A  visit  to 
Goethe  at  Weimar  about  this  time  led  him  to 
contrast  the  intellectual  freedom  of  Saxony 
■with  the  narrow,  obscurantist  policy  of  Melier- 
nich  at  Vienna,  where  he  himself  was  constantl]' 
embroiled  with  the  public  authoritiet.  To  this 
niust  be  added  his  hopeless  love  i6t  Katharina 
Frohlich.  Feeling  that  all  happiness  was  denied 
him,  the  poet  shrank  from  marriage  althou^ 
seemingly  his  love  was  requited  His  despair 
was  expressed  in  'Tristia  ex  Ponto*   (183S>. 

In  1331  he  finished  his  greatest  drama,  'Des 
Ueeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen,'  a  new  version 
of  the  slory  of  Hero  and  Leandcr,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  German  lavC'tragedies.  'Der 
Traum,  ein  Leben'  was  completed  in  1834:  it 
is  the  uthor'a  technical  masterpiece  and  has 
been  called  "the  Austrian  'Faust.'*  It  was 
followed  in  1S38  by  the  comedy,  'Weh  dem,  der 
Itigt,'  which  was  not  well  received  Thereafter 
the  author  was  disheartened  and  turned  away 
from  the  theatre  for  ever.  He  visited  Paris' 
and  London  in  1836  and  the  near  East  la  1843. 
The  revolution  of  1848  came  too  late  to  arouse 
him  from  his  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.  True, 
his  plays  were  reinstated  in  Vienna  and  honors 
were  showered  upon  him,  his  80th  birthday  be- 
ing celebrated  as  a  national  holiday,  but  he  held 
aloof  (rom  the  theatre.  At  his  death  he  left 
three  tragedies  ajnong  his  papers.  These  are 
'Die  Judin  von  Toledo'  ■  'Ein  Bruderzwtst  im 
Hause  Habsburg'  and  'Libusaa.'  It  was  not 
until  almost  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
death  that  his  countrymen  realized  that  he 
was  a  draniatist  and  poet  of  first  rank,  and  the 
connecting  link  between  Goethe,  tossing  and 
Schiller  and  the  modems.  Consult  Ehrhard, 
'Franz   Grillparzer:   Te   theatre  en  Autriche' 

i Paris  1900);  Fiiedmaon,  'II  dramma  tedcsco 
el  nosuo  secolo'  (Vol.  Ill,  Milan  1893): 
Lange,  'Grillparier,  sein  Leben,  Dichten  und 
Denken'  (Giitersloh  1894) ;  Littrow-Bischof=^ 
'Aus  dem  person  lichen  Verkehr  mil  Franz 
Grillparier'  (Vienna  1873)  ;  Siltenberger, 
'Grillparier'  (BexUn  1WJ3) ;  Traube,  "Grill- 
parzers  Lebensgcschichte'  (Stuttgart  1884); 
and  Saur,  'Introduction  to  Grillparier's  Works' 
(ib.  1892).    See  Sappho. 

ORILSE,  a  young  salmon  (q.v.). 

GRIHALDI,  gre-mal'de,  Guelph  family  ot 
(jenoa  and  Italy,  princes  of  MiMiaco  until  the 
nuddle  of  the  18th  century^  The  most  dis' 
ttnguished  members  were  Rainebioi  who  as 
adniiral  of  France,  roidered  important  service 
to  PhiKpthe  Fair  in  1304  in  the  battle  against 
Gi^  of  Flanders.  AifroMto,  also  a  naval  com-* 
mander.  After  several  successful  encounters 
with  the  Catalans,  he  was  defeated  In  1353  by 
the  Venetian  and  Araganese  fleets  near  Sar- 
dinia. DoMEinco,  a  naval  officer  and  prelate. 
He  was  appointed  Cardinal  and  Vke-Lcgate 
of  Avignon.  GraoNiMO,  a  cardinal:  b,  1579; 
d.  1685.  His  reforms  of  the  clergy,  and  his 
philanthropic  measureawere  the  mam  features 
of  his  vi^rous  policy.  The  male  line  of  the 
family  died  out  in  1731  and  Ac  name  of 
Grimaldi  was  added  to  that  of  the  ruling  house 
of ' '  Monaco,    Goyoti-Matignon.      Consult    De 


John,  <HiKfotre'«t' gte^ogie  des  GrioMUi* 
(Nice  1900). 

GRIHALDI,  Praocesco  Hiria,  Italian 
physicist;  b.  Bologna.  2  April  1613 ;d.  Bologna. 

28  Dec  1663.  In  1632  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
tor  25  years  taught  literature  in  J[esnit  colleges. 
His  chief  interest,  however,  was  in  natural  sci- 
ence. He  experimented  on  falling  bodies  and 
undertook  geodetic  surveys.  He  made  a  chart 
of  the  moon,  and  we  owe  to  him  much  of  the 
lunar  nomenclature.  He  discovered  the  dif- 
fraction of  lirfit,  interference,  and  the  disper- 
sion induced  by  a  ^rism.  He  conjectured  that 
light  was  immaterial  in  nature.  He  wrote 
'Phpicomathesis  de .  Lumine,  Coloribus,  et 
Eridt  Aliisque  Annexis*  (Bologna  1665),  pub- 
lished posthumously. 

GRIMALDI,  Giovtniu  Fraacetco,  II 
BouiGNESE,  Italian  architect  and  painter:  b.  Bo- 
logna, 1600;  d.  Rome,  1680.  He  was  a  relative 
of  the  Caracci  and  a  pupil  of  AlbaoL  Settling 
«t  Rome,  he  became  architect  and  painter  to 
Pope  Paul  V  and  hit  successors.  About  1648 
he  was  employed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  at 
Paris  in  the  planning  of  several  buildings  and 
in  painting  frescoes  for  the  Louvre.  Among 
his  works  ars  some  landscapes  (Colonna  (Jai^ 
lery,  Rome),  a  series  of  OldTestament  s 


can  and  a  number  at  the  Imperial  Gallery, 
Vienna.,  He  also  made  some  admirable  etch- 
ings of  his  own  landscapes  as  well  as  of  file 
pamtings  of  Titan  and  the  CZaracci.  He  was 
twice  chosen  president  of  die  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  at  Rome. . 

GRIMALDI,  Joseph,  English  clowa:  b. 
London.  18  Dec.  1779;  d.  London,  31  May 
J837.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  actor  and 
performed  on  the  stage  from  the  age  of  two 
years  tmtil  bis  retirement  in  1828.  Sadler's 
WeHs  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his  perform- 
ances. His  best  role  was  in  the  pantomime  of 
'^Mother  Goose."  first  produced  in  1806.  Con- 
sult 'Mempirs  of  Joseph  (irimaldi*  <ed.  by 
Charles  Dickens,  New  York  1838). 

'GRIMftS,  Bryan,  Confederate  soldier :  b. 
Pitt  County,  N.  C,"  1828;  d.  there,  1880.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  North  CnroUna, 
he  was  chosen  a  metnber  of  the  Raleigh  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession (1861).  Enlisting  in  the  Confederate 
service,  he  became  major  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  He  rendered  impoFtant 
service  at  Fair  Oaks  and  in  the  campaign  in 
Maryland,  commanding  the  Fifth  Brigade  of 
Jackson's  army.  .He  was  also  active  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  (lettysburg,  and  in  the  Shenandoali 
Valley  campaign.  In  1865,  he  was  commis- 
sioned  major  general,  and  retired  to  his  estate 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  engaged  in  plant- 
ing.   Here  he  met  death  at  the  hands  of  an 


GRIMES,  Jamca  Wilson,  American  poli- 
tician and  legislator :  b  Deering,  Hillsboro 
County.  N.  H,  20  Oct.  1816;  d.  Burlington,  la., 
7  Feb.  1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  (1836),  and  went  west,  where  he  be- 
gan ttie  practice  of  the  law,  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  a  co'mtnission  instituted  to  negotiate 
the  transfer  of  lands  from  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Inifiaas.  and  after  the  oi^^anieation  of  lom 
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Temtoiy  in  1838^  Ik  was  elected  to  its  legis- 
teiure.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Icrwa  in 
1854,  and  after  CompletioE  his  tenn,  was  sent 
to  Congress  as  a  Repnuican  Senator.  H« 
voted  for  the  acquittal  of  President  Johnson 
at  his  fanpeacbment  trial. 

GRIUKfi,  crtmlc^  Archibald  Heorv, 
American  lawvcr :  b.  near  Qiarleston,  S.  C  17 
AuR.  1S49.  He  was  graduated  froia  Lincoln 
University  in  1870,  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1S74>  and  in  1883-85  was  editor  of 
the  'Hub,*  a  Boston  newspaper.  In  1891-92 
he  was  a  special  writer  for  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveller,  and  in  1894-98  United  State* 
consul  at  Santo  Domingo.  He  is  itresident  of 
the  American  Negro  Academy'  president  of^the 
Frederick  Douglass  Uemonal  and  Historical 
Association;  vice-president  of  the  Kational  As- 
sociation For  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo* 
pie  and  trustee  of  ihe  Estate  of  Emm  dine 
Cushing  for  the  education  of  colored  people, 
member  of  the  Authors'  League  of  Antenca. 
His  writings  include  a  'Life  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison'  (1891),  a  'Life  of  Charles  Sumner' 
(1892),  and  numerous  contributions  in  periodi* 
cals,  dealing  chiefly  with  various  questions  per- 
taining to  the  American  negro. 

GIUHEB,  Thomas  Smith,  American  lawt 
yer  md  ubotar:  b.  CharlesMuv  S.  C  26  Sept. 
1786;  d.  near  Colombos,  Ohio,  12  Oct  1834,  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1807,  studied 
law  at  Charleston  and  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  politics  of  his  State.  He  became 
widely  known  by  his  addresses  in  behalf  of 
peace^  religion  and  literature.  An  early  and 
prominent  advocate  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
dety,  he  held  the  opinion  that  even  defensive 
warfare  is  wicked.  Though  a  snperior  classi- 
cal scholar,  he  maintained  that  neither  the 
classics  nor  mathematics  should  enter  into  any 
scheme  of  general  education  in  this  country. 
In  some  of  his  pamphlet*  he  introduced  a  new 
system  of  ortho^phy  of  the  English  language. 
A  volume  of  his  addresses  was  published  at 
New  Haven  in  1831. 

GRIUKB  SISTERS,  The,  Sarah  Moobb, 
and  Angelina  Euilx;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1792  and  180S;  d.  Hyde  Park,  near  Boston, 
1873  and  1879.  They  were  sisters  of  Thomas 
Smith  Grimki  (qv.).  They  liberated  their 
slaves,  removed  to  Philadelpma,  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  became  known  in  connec- 
tion widi  the  Anti- slavery  ntovement  They 
went  to  New  York  in  1836  and  in  the  year  fof. 
lowing  to  Boston'  were  leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  appeared  as  plat- 
form speakers  on  slavery.  In  1854  thev  estab- 
lished a  successful  coeducational  academy  at 
Eagleswood  (near  Perth  Amboy),  N.  J.  ^rah 
lectured  also  on  woman's  ri^ts.  Angelina 
wrote  'An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Women  of 
flie  South'  ■  Sarah  an  "Epiatle  to  the  Oergy 
of  the  Southern  States.' 

GRIMM,  Priedrich  Melchioi>  Baron  von. 
French  author:  b.  Ratisbon,  26  Dec  1723;  d. 
Gotfia,  19  Dec.  1807.  Having  completed  his 
itudjes  at  Leipzig  he  accompanied  the  young 
Count  de  Schcinberg  to  Paris.  Hen  he  became 
reader  .to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha. 
but  the  situation  was  not.  remunerative,  and 
Grimm  was  in  straightened  circumstances  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau.    The  tatter 


introdoced  hhn  to  ZMdcrati'  BaroR  Holbaefi, 
Madame  d'Epin^,  and  other  disiinguisfaed  per- 
sons, and  be  soon  tMcame  a  gtnentl  favbriie. 
His  connection  with  the  EiKyclopedisU,  and  bis 
intellectual  gifts  and  versatility  of  mind,  soon 
opened  to  him  a' brilliant  career.  He  became 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  and  began  t« 
write  his  literary  bulletins  for  several  -  Germa* 
princes,  cOBtaining  the  ablest  analysis  of  all  the 
more  important  French:  works.  Jt  is  belitrfJd 
that  in  these  wbrka  he  waa  assisted  by  the 
Abbe  Raynal  and  DideroL  In  1776  he  was  raised 
by  the  Dinke  of  Gotha  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and 
ntpointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Fimdi  court  On  tba  outbreak  of  the  French 
'  fievohidon  he  wididrcw  to  Gotha,  and  hi  179S 
the  Empress  of  Russia  amotsted  him'  her 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Hamburg;  In  ilU 
hesltK  he  returned  to  Gntha,  where  he  dt«d. 
Hii  'Correspondantc  litteraire,  pfailosophique  et 
critique'  was  puUished  after  his  death.  A  BBp> 
plement  is  the  'Corressondance  in^dite  GrhnM 
et  Diderot'  (Paris  1829),  containing  a  compklt 
histoty  of  French  UteratuK  from  1753.  to  V90, 
and  remarkable  for  brilliant  and  piquant  critir 
cism.  Consult  the  edition  of  Grimm's  works  by 
Toumeux  (16  vols    Paris  1877t82),  Georges  " 
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Dusult  the  edition  of  Gruam  s  works  by 
X  (16  vols  Paris  1877t82),  Georges,  it 
iedrich  Melchior  Grimm*  (LeiDzis 
1904);  Sainte-Benve,  'Etudes  sur,  Grimm.' 
(Paris  18S4);  id,  '(^nserie*  du  lundi'  (Vat 
VII,  ib.  1857-62).  .      .. 

GRIHH,  Hvnnuin,  German  inttior:  b. 
CbsmI,  U2S;  d  Berlin,  1901.  He  wa&  the  9<tn 
of  Wilhelm  Karl  Grinun  (q.v.),  and  was  s«nt 
to  Berlin  aod  then  to  Bonn  f6r  his  eduoatioA'. 
He  moceeded  to  the  ftroteuorship  of  aft  hls- 
toiy  at'  Berlin  Univiruty  hi  1872.  Besides  his 
critical  and  historical  Woiks,  among  which  the 
molt  important  are  his  'DaS  Lelien  Michel* 
augek)t*  (2  vcds.,  (860-63),  and  <Go«the,'  he 
wrote  lome  ^ems  'Trami  und  Erwachen' 
(1854) ;  a  tragedy,  'Demetrius' ;  and  a  novel 
'Oberwendliche  Machu'  (3  vols.,  1867).  Sefc 
MicHBLANnExo,  Lin  of. 

OKIHM,  Jakob  Ltidwig,  Germain  philolo- 
gist: b.  Hanau,  Hesse-Cassel,  4  Ian.  1785;  d^ 
Berlin,  20  Sept  1863.  He  studied  philology  an(J 
law  at  Marburg,  and  later  studied  many  sub- 
jects at  Paris  under  Savigny.  He  returned  to 
Germany  in  1805  and  for  a  lime  was  employed 
in  the  crtfice  of  the  Minister  of  War  at.  Cassel. 
In  1806  ho  became  librarian  to  Jeronie  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Westi^alia-,  and  from  1816  to 
1829  occupied  the  post  of  second'  librarian  at 
Cassel.  From  1830  to  1B37  he  resided  at  GSttin- 
gen  as  professor  and  librarian,  lecturing  on  the 
German  lai^uage,  literature  and  legal  antii^lii^ 
ties.  Having,  with  six  other  professors,  re- 
sisted the  tmconstitutional  encroachments  of 
the  king  of  Hanover,  he  was  banished,  and 
after  his  retirement  to  Cassel,  he  was,  in  1841, 
called  to  Berlin  as  a  professor  and  member  of 
the-  Academv  of  Scicinces.  He  sat  in  the  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  of  1848,  and  in  that  of  Gotha 
in  1349.  From  that  time  till  his  d^alh,  he  oc' 
cupied  himself  only  with  his  various  publlca^' 
tions.  He  wrote  on  German  mytholorj',  Ger- 
man legal  antiquities,  the  history  of  the  German 
language,  and  published  old  German  poems,  etc! 
His  two  greatest  works;  both  tinfinisbed, 
are  his  'Deutsche  Grammatik'  (1319-37),  add 
his  'Deuisches  Worterbucb'  '  comnsnced  ill 
1852.  in  conjunctioa  with  his. brother  Wilbcadi 
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(a,v.),   and   EraduaUy  comideted  by 
•ckobra.    He  abo  eublisheo  in  compaL,     .._ 
bit   brother,  tb/e    'Kiiuler  und  Hassnurcbcn,* 


.one  of  the  most  popular  ccdledioiu  of  juv^ue 
itiry  tales.  His  'Deutsche  Rechtsaltertumer' 
(lazB:  4th  ed  1899);  and  'Deutacbe  Mjrtho- 
Mgie*  (1835),  are  authoritative  on  medueval 
traditions,  literatures  and  social  customs.  Other 


important  works  by  him  are  'Geachidite  di 
deutachen  Sprache>  (1848;  4th  ed„  1880  , 
<Ueber  deo  Urspung  der  Spradie>  (1851); 
"(hammer  Grethel't  Fairy  Tales*  (1862); 
■Kleinere  Schriften,'  a  collection  of  his  essays 
and  other  articles  (8  vols.,  1864-90).  Consult 
Duncker,  <I^e  Bruder  Grimm'  j;Kasse1  1884): 
Frandte  'Die  Bruder  Grimm:  ihr  Leben  nnd 
Wirken  in  gemeinfatilicher  Wdsc  dargei- 
tellt'  (Dresden  1899)  ;  Scherer,  <Jacab  Grimm' 
{Berlin  1885);  Tonnelat,  'Les  frires  Grimm, 
leur  oewvre  dc  jeunesse'  (Paris  1912) ;  'Les 
contes  des  f  rfa-es  Grimm,  itude  sur  la  composi- 
jdon  et  le  style  du  recneil  des  Kindei^nnd 
Hausmarchen'  (ib.,  1912). 

GRtHH,  Wnhelm  Karl,  German  t^Iolo- 
gist:  b.  Hanau,  24  Feb.  1^6;  d.  Cassel,  16 
Dec.  1859.  He  was  the  companion  in  study  of 
hi)  brother,  Jakob  Grimm  {<^.».),  at  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Cassel,  the  University  of  Uarburg 
and  again  at  Gottingen,  where  in  1630  he  was 
appointed  under-tibrarian  and  supernumerary 
professor  of  philosophy.  He  joined  his  brother 
m  the  srotest  against  the  King  Of  Hanover, 
shared  his  exile,  and  also  his  call  to  Berlin. 
There  they  labored  together,  and  were  com* 
Bonly  known  at  the  Brothers  Grinun.  Under 
that  name  also  they  have  a  certain  immortality 
in  the  affections  of  the  civilijed  world.  His 
earliest  independent  work  was  a  German  trans- 
lation  of  the  Danish  'Komipe-Viser'  (1811- 
13).  He  edited  many  old  German  texts  and 
collaborated  with  his  brother  Jakob  in  several 
of  lus  works.  His  own  most  important  book  is 
'Die  deutscbe  Hcldensaire'  ^867);  'Kidnere 
Schriften'  (1881-86) ;  'Altdanische  Hclden- 
liedcr'  (1811-13),  a  translation;  ^Altdeutsdie 
Gespriche'  (Berlin  1851);  <Friedank>  (1834; 
2d  ed.,  I860);  'Ruolandslied'  (1838);  'Athis 
und  Prophilias'  (1846).  See  Grimm,  Jakob  L, 
and  consult  authorities  there  referred  to ;  also 
Stelg,  'Goethe  and  die  Brtider  Grimm,'  (Berlin 
1892). 

ORIM HA,  Saxony,  town  on  the  Mt  bank 
of  the  Mulde;  on  the  Dobehi-Dreaden  Railroad. 
19  miles  southeast  of  Lripiig  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  castle  dating  from  the 
12th,  tbe  town  hall  from  the  ISin,  and  the 
Catholic  church  from  the  13th  centuries;  the 
old  Fiirstenschule,  founded  in  1550  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Augustinian  monastery  and  moved 
to  a  new  building  in  1892;  the  teachers'  sem- 
inary:  the  brewers'  school  and  commercial 
schooL  A  point  of  historical  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  is  the  convent  of  Nimbscfaen 
which  once  sheltered  Luther's  wif^  Katharina 
von  Bora.  Important  manufactures  of  leather, 
gloves,  vehicles,  paper  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  also  large  iron  works,  machine  shops  and 
Reworks.  Pop.  11.500.  Consult  Fraustadt, 
'Grimmenter  Stammbuch'   (Grimma  1900). 

ORIHHELSHAUSBN,  grim'mels-how-! 


M76.    At  an  cariy  age  he  appears  to  have  been 


resent  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  on  Ui 
return  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of 
Strassburg,  Frani  Egon  von  Furatenberg.  His 
utpointment  to  the  post  of  oiagistrate  at  Ren- 
chen  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  developiiifs 
his  literary  proclivities.  In  1668  appeared  his 
'Der  abenteuerliche  Simplicissimus,  Teutscb, 
das  ist;  Ale  Bcschrdbung  des  Lebens  eines 
sellsamen  Vaganten^  gjrannt  Melchior  Stem- 
fels  von  Fuchsheim,'  It  is  a  tale  of  adventure, 
remarkable  for  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  !ts  style  shows  the  marked 
influence  of  &e  Spanish  picaresque  novel  and 
is  hi^ly  colored  by  the  military  experiences  of 
the  author.  Against  the  staid  literature  of  the 
century  in  (jermany,  'Simplicissimus'  stands 
out  in  bold  relief.  In  the  same  vein  Grimmel- 
shansen  wrote  'SimpUdanisdie  Schriften:  Die 
Eribetriigerin  imd  Lanstortierin  Couraschelidie 
Vogelnest'  (about  I6W) ;  *Der  seltsame 
Springinsfeld'  (1670);  *Das  wunderbarliche 
Vogelnest'  (1672);  'Dictwalt  imd  Amelinde' 
(16/0),  a  group  of  satirical  studies  of  the  times: 
and  'Joseph^'  a  novel  based  on  the  biblical 
narrative.  The  'Sinmlicissimus'  has  been  edited 
by  A.  von  Keller  (in  'Bibliotek  des  litterari- 
schen  Vereins'  (4  vols,,  Stuttgart  1852-62); 
by  H.  Kurr  (in  'Deutschen  Bibliotek,'  Vols. 
ill-VI,  Leipzig  18U-64) ;  bf  vori  Tittman  (in 
'Deutsche  Dicbter  des  17ten  lahrhunderti,* 
Vols.  VII,  VIII,  X  and  XI,  Letprii^  1877). 

GRIMM'S  LAW  is  the  name  mven  t^^ 
rule  which  regulates  the  Laitlverschiebting,  or 
permutation  of  certain  primitive  consonants, 
which  takes  place  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 
The  law,  as  finally  formulated  by  Jakob  Grimm, 
IS  that  if  the  same  roots  or  words  exist  in  San- 
skrit, Greek  and  generally  in  Latin,  Celtic,  Let- 
tic  and  Slavomt;  and  also  in  (Gothic,  English, 
Dutch  and  other  Low  German  Elects  on  Ae 
one  hand,  and  in  Old  High  German  on  the 
other,  the  following  correspondences  are  to  be 
expected:  (1)  Gothic  has  a  soft  mute,  and  High 
German  a  hard  mute,  in  place  of  die  corres- 
ponding aspirate  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek;  (2) 
Gothic  has  a  hard  mute,  and  High  German  an 
aspirate,  tn  place  of  tlte  eorrespondinff  soft 
mute  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek;  (3)  Gothic  has  an 
aspit^te,  snd  High  German  a  soft  mute,  in  place 
of  the  corresponding  hard  mute  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek.  Thus,  a  primitive  th  becomes  rf  in  Low 
German,  and  t  in  High  German,  as  in  (he  words 
(hngater,  daughter,  tochier.  A  primitive  d  be- 
comes *  in  Loiv  German,  and  m  in  High  Ger- 
man, as  iii  rfuo,  fwo,  *wie;  or  deas,  tooth,  ^ahn; 
OT  rfecem,  (en.  *ehn.  A  primitive  t  becomes  (It 
in  Low  German,  and  d  in  Higti  German,  as  in 
(res,  (Aree,  i/rei;  or  (u,  tkoa,  dii;  or  tenuis,  fhia. 
dvnn.  Similar  changes  affect  the  laUals  and 
gutturals,  as  in  ^ecns,  /ee,  vieh;  ^ater,  /ather, 
/agus,    beech,   fuocha;  and   in   onilns. 


forth  in  the  following  table : 
Labbli 
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The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Laut — 
veriehiebung  is  not  wholly  due  to  Jakob  Gritrtm. 
Ihre  and  Rask  had  discovered,  as  early  as  1818; 
(he  law  of  the  transmutation  of  consonants  in 
Gredc  and  Gothic,  while  Grimm,  in  the  lecond 
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tStioa  oi  (us  <Deiits<:^  Graiattatik'  whkkap- 
peared  in  1822,  added  the  correspondiOK  cbontfei ' 
in  Old  Higfa  Gernwn,  uid  fonnidatta  the  Uw 
as  it  now  ttandi. 

Giiihni's  I.aw  may  be  interfered  with  bj;  the 
action  of  othei  laws,  especially  by  the  position 
of  the  accent,  as  ionaiUKted  in  Verotr's  Law 


(Ue7,  1271)  ond/amcs  11  <U8B).    Shipping  at 


(Grimsby  1897). 


'OU  Gna»by> 


(a.v,).    Thu»  friter  is  accented  on  ihe  first  syl- 
lable and  patir  on  the  second,  consequently, 


;  and  pattr  on  the   __.     ..     -  .     . 

tbauBJi  we  htive  brother  and  father  in  Eoglis... 
m  find  bruitr  and  vattr  in  High  German.  Tha 
accent  in  patir  has  interfered  with  the  regcular 
action  of  the  Unutvtrsehiebung,  and  ^evetU^. 
Che  norma)  change  of  I  to  d  from  taking  pIeks. 

Thus  Grimm^  Law  may  be  defined  as  Um 
statement  of  certain  phonetic  facts  which  happen 
invariably  unless  they  are  interfered  with  by 
other  facts.  The  great  ase  of  Grimm's  Law, .in 
addition  to  the  identification  of  wo*"da  in  differ- 
ent languages,  Is  in  the  detection  of  loan 
words.  Any  etymology  which  violates  Grimm's 
Law,  as  qualified  by  other  pfaonetic  laws,  must 
be  rejected  unless  it  can  be  explained  as  a  loan 
word.'  The  causes  which  brought  about  the 
changes  formulated  in  Grimm's  i.aw  are  ob- 
scure. They  are  probaUy  due  to  tbe  settle- 
ment of  Low  German  conquerors  in  central  ^nd 
southeiti  Germany.  Consult  Douse,  'Grimm's 
Law :  a  Study  of  Lauivershiebuns'  ( 1876) ; 
Max  Miiller,  'Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage' (2d  series,  lecture  y,  1864) ;  Uorris, 
'Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence'. 
(Chap.  2,  1872). 

GRIMSBY,  Ontario,  Canada,  viltacs  of  Li»- 
oolo  County,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
Grand  Trutdc  Railway.  The  chief  occooatiDns 
are  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  electrical  fitting^ 
canninK  and  wood  planing.  Fruit  is  extensively 
raised  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  1.700. 

OKIHSBY,  Oreat,  England,  seaport  of' 
Lincolnshire,  also  a.  municipal,  county  and 
parliamentary  borough,  on  the  souih  shore  and' 
near  rije  mouth  of  the  Humber  River.  It  is 
situated  20  miles  southeast  of  Hull  and  ISS 
miles  east  northeast  of  London,  on  the  Great 
Northern    and   Great   Central    railwaiys.     The 

frincipal  buildings  are  the  old  church  of  Saint 
ames;  (he  town  hall,  die  exchange,  the  gram* 
mar  school  dating  from  the  16th  century,  the 
theatre,  library,  technical  school,  (he  Harbor 
of  Refuge  for  sailors  and  fishermen,  the  public 
gardens  donated  by  the  Dnke  of  York  in  1894 
and  the  docks  and  customs  house.  It  Is  as  s 
seaport  that  Grimsby  is  famous.  Its  extensive 
docks  and  harbors,  including  those  at  Imming- 
ham,  built  by  the  Great  Central  Railway,  covef 
an  area  of  some  360  acres.  Besides  being  an 
outlet  for  internal  trade,  Grimsby  is  also  a 
centre  of  commerce  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Germany.  The  chief  exports  are 
woolen  goods  and  yarns,  machinery,  coal  and 
fuel.  It  imports  butter,  wool,  timber,  foodstuffs, 
cotton,  meat,  sugar  and  bacon.  Fishing  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  occupations  of 
the  town,  more  than  500  steam  trawlers  being 
thus  engaged.  Other  industries  are  shipbuild-' 
ing,  brewmg,  tanning  and  the  production  of 
soil  fcrtiliiers.  The  government  is  by  mayor, 
12  aldennen  and  36  councillors.  Gnmsby  is 
first  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  place  where 
the  Danes  landed  irfien  they  first  invaded 
Btftaln.  It  received  its  first  cbaner  from  King 
Jttbn  in  1201;  this  was  i eiiewed  by  Henry  III' 


GRIM8EL  (gHm'E«1)  PASS.  A  mountain 
pass  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  leading  from  Ueir- 
ingen,  canton  of  Bern,  to  Oberpestein,  canton 
of  V^dais.  It  was  in  this  pass  that  the  French 
repidsed  the  Austrians  in  1799. 

GRJU8TON  (W^ter  Hanter).  See  Keh- 
DAL,    WiLUAH    Hunter;    Ksndal,    Habgabbt 

BbUNTOM   ROBERTSOII. 

GSIMTHORIV,  Edmund  Beckett  Deoi- 
son.  Lord  Englbh  barrister  and  author:  b. 
Carlton  Hall,  Nottindiamshirc,  England,  12 
May  1816;  d.  29  April  1905.  He  tw^  much 
interest  in  architecture  and  designed  many 
churches  and  houses,  but  he  will  be  longest  re- 
membered for  his  restorations  and  rebuildingi 
at  Saint  Albans  Cathedral,  wtwks  which  were, 
carried  out  at  his  own  expense,  but  from  their 
iconoclastic  character  met  with  almost  universU 
disapproval  from  architects  and  epccited  much 
discussion  bath  in  England  and  America.  His 
works  include  ^Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature* 
(1879) ;  'A  Book  on  Biulding>  (2d  ed,  1880) ;. 
•Should  the  Revised  New  Testament  be  Au- 
thorized?' (1882)  ;  *  Astronomy  Without  Mathe- 
matics>  (7th  ed.,  1883) ;  'Treatise  on  Qocks, 
Watches  and  Bel1s>  (7fh  ed.,1883). 

GRINDAL,  Bdnmid,  Eagliah  eocUsiastse: 
b.  near  Bees,  Cumbo-land,  1S19;  d  6  Jtriy  1583. 
H^  received  his  Master's  d^ree  from  Cun- 
bridge  in  1541  and  thm  yean  latfr  was  oi^ 
dained  deacon  in  the  Anglican  diurch.  FroiB' 
1548-^  he  was  proctor  and  Lady  MareaTet' 
preacher  at  Pembroke  Hall.  On  the  promo- 
tion  of  Ridley  to  the  Bishopric  of  Londoa,' 
Grindal  -was  made  his  pri-vate  chaplain,  p«f-' 
forming  the  same  office  fot'  Edward  VI.  HB' 
was  also  appointed  prebendary  of  WwminMr. 
After  the  death  of  the  monarch' he  journeyed 
on  the  Continent,  stopping  at  Stta«sburg  and- 
Frai^fnrt.  where  he  distinguiAed  himself  in 
Us  efforts  lo  unite  the  theories  of  Cox  and' 
Kaoix.  The  powers  of  jud|iment  he  manifested' 
asid  the  re^tatkin  he  aotimred  secuted  for  him 
on  his  return  to  England  the  office  of  Bish^' 
of  London.  Allhon^  a  staundi  Anglican,  he 
preferred  the  more  leraent  method  of  concili- 
ation to  pBTBccutwn  as  an  elTective  means  for 
imifving  the  English  churdi.  This  policy  wb«i 
applied  to  the  Paritans  of  the  see  diqtieated! 
ccmtemporary  prelates  and  (irindal  wu  acconl- 
ingty  transferred  to  the  Ardibidiopric  of  York 
in  1570.  Here  the  prlndpat'  mm-conformlsts 
w«re  Roman  Catholics  toward  whom  Grindal. 
had  manifested  a  more  active '  hostility.  In' 
1575  he  soecceded  Matthew  Paifor  as  Arch" 
IfisfMp  of  Canttrbnry,  But  it  was  not  long 
before  his  lenient  measures  and  attempts  to 
concitiMe  non-conf ormiste  brou^t  down  on ' 
him  thewreth  of  Eliseabetb,  who  demanded  a 
speedy  and  thorough  submission  of  all  sects  to' 
toe  royal  pleasure.  Since  Grindal  failed  to 
comply  with  her  rigorous  demands,  she  had 
him  lospMided  from  his  jurisdictional  functions 
(1577)  and  requested  his  resignation.  UpOQ' 
his  refusal,  he  was  kept  from  active  service  for 
five  years,  wheo  he  apolt^iied  and  Was  riek»- 
stated.      Consult    Strype;    <Life    of    Grindal'. 
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('London  1710) ;  and,  for  his  writings,  the 
Parter  Sodwy  Publications  (1853). 

GRINBELIA,  a  plant  genus  of  ihe  Com- 
posite family,  indudiog  about  50  species,  indi- 
genous to  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Some  are  biennial,  others 
perennial;  nearly  all  bear  yellow  flowers.  Be- 
cause of  the  gum  exuded  by  several  species  they 
are  popularly  known  3s  gumweeds  or  tarweet^. 
Grindelia  sguarrosa  and  G.  robust  a  contain 
r«sin,  grinddine  add  a  volatile'  oil,  and  are  Used 
to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine  because  of  their 
diuretic  properties.  The  oil  is  also  used  as 
an  f^rocation;  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  ivy. 

GitlNDELWALD,  grin'dil-Talt,  Switzer- 
land, a  valley  in  Canton  Bern,  famous  as  a 
rBSort  for  both  stimmer  and  winter  tourists. 
A  railway  connects  the  town  with  Inlerlaken, 
which  is  12  miles  distant.  A  tributary  of  the 
Aar  River  flows  through  die  valley.  Glaciers 
cover  the  highest  points.  The  valley  is  situ- 
ated at  3,402  feet  above  sea  level.  Pop.  of  the 
■vUlage,  3,468. 

GRINDING,  a  medianical  process  in  which 
ihe  d.esired  results  arc  produced  by  frictional 
abrasion.  The  term  includes  also  polishing,, 
bulTing  and  lapping.  This  process  is  of  exten- 
sive use  in  various  mechanical  arts,  as  in  grind- 
iiig  corn,  ores  and  colors,  in  which  cases  the 
object  is  to  reduce  the  materials  to  a  fine 
powder;  or  in  grinding  the  metals,  glass  and 
Other  hard  substances  foe  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  a  certain  shape,  figure,  or  polish,  or 
a,  sharp  cutting  ed«:e.  In  the  first  case  the 
grinding  is  effected  by  passing  the  material  be- 
tween rough  stones,  as  in  tQ<c  common  flour- 
miU  (see'  Flduh)  or  by  a  heavy  stone  or  iron 
cylinder  r'evDtving  upon  a  smooth  plate. 
Chicory,  chocolate,  phunbago  for  pendls  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances  are  ground  by  pairs 
of  iron  or  stone  rollers  revolving  on  a  slab  in 
such  a  maimer  that  th^  not  only  merely  roll 
but  also  rub'  on  the  surface  o£  the  stab.  A 
loiife  or  scrapef  follows  one  roller  and  precedes 
the  other,  scoopine  the  paste  into  the  position 
required  to  come  faiily  under  the  roller  wiiich 
f&llows  it.  Colors  are  ground  in  small  quan- 
tiliet  with  a  muller  and  slab.  The  muller  is  a 
bfavy  piece  of  stone  of  conical  shape,  and 
which  rests  its  hase  on  the  slab  and  is  grasped 
by  the  hands;  the  wdor  is  mixed  to  a  pasty 
consistence  with  the  desired  medium  of  oil  or 
water,  and  rubbed  between  the  two  surfaces 
Kntil  smooth  and  impalpable  The  grinding 
of  cutlery.and  tools  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
grindstone;  glass  lenses  and  metal  specula  are 
ground  to  shape  with  emery-powder  laid  on  a 
t^ietal  tool.'  Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into 
fatets  or  otherwise  by  means  of  stones  and  lap- 
wheels.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
acB  cut,  or  ground  with  diamond  dust  embedded 
in  sofc  iron.  Large  flat  surfaces  are  obtained 
by  first  working  two  pieces  of .  the  material 
nearly  Sm  and  then  laying  the  one  upon  the 
other  and  grinding  their  surfaces  together  with 
sharp  sand,  emery  or  other  cutting  powder. 
Piate-gfasE  is  flattened  in  this  way;  also  sur- 
faces  of  cast-iron,  where  accurate  fitting  is  rt- 
qvired.  Sodcets  and. other  bearings  which  re- 
quire to  be  fitted  with  great  nicety  are  usually 
hnished  by  being  ground  together  with  a  fine 
atfnstve.    For  brass  or  bell-metal  pumice-stone 


is  empiaytd  In  stKh  cases,  as  emerr  B  ar^  to 
embed  itself  in  the  metal  and  give  it  a  perma- 
nent abradiitg  action  on  the  bearings.  Dry 
grinding  is  the  term  applied  to  the  grinding  of 
steel  with  dry  grindstones.  The  points  of 
needles  and  forks  are  produced  by  this  means, 
also  the  finishing  of  stoel  pens  and  the  surface 
of  gun  barrels.  The  men  and  women  engaged 
on  this  kind  of  work  suffer  painfully  from 
irritation  of  the  throat  and  nostrils  caused  by 
the  fine,  dust-like  particles  (tut  fly  off  fftim 
the  work  and  float  in  the  air.  The^  difficulties 
have  been  mitigated  in  recent  years  by  the  use 
of  mouth-pieces  of  damp  cloth,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  air-blasts  to  dispose  of  the  dust.  The 
tools  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in 
grinding  are  the  wheel,  the  disc  and  the  tap. 
They  may  be  made  either  of  natural  abrasive 
material,  as  the  grindstone  and  whetstone,  or 
built  up  out  of  crushed  abrasives,  either  natural 
or  arfifidal,  molded  into  the  desired  shape  with 
a  bond.  The  wheel  has  an  advantage  over  the 
disc,  in  that  the  cutting  surface  moves  at  a 
uniform  speed,  which  can  be  suited  exactly  to 
the  work  in  hand :  with  the  disc,  the  outer  edge 
moves  fastest,  and  the  section  at  the  central 
part  very  much  slower.  Grind-stones  are  run 
generally  so  titat  the  cutting  face  moves  at  a 
speed  of  from  500  to  600  feet  per  minute  for 
grinding  axes  and  carpenters'  tools,  and  from 
800  to  1,000  feet  peripheral  speed  for  machin- 
ists' tools.  For  grinding  cutlery,  speeds  of 
2,500  to  4,500  feel  per  mmute  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Molded  grinding  wlieels  are  usually  run 
so  as  to  give  uieir  peripheral  surface  a  speed 
of  5,000  to  7,000  feet  per  minute.  A  small 
wheel  must  obviously  majce  more  revohittons 
tlian  a  large  one  to  give  an  equal  cutting  effect 
For  fast  cutting,  a  soft  wheel  of  comparativdy 
coarse  grain  is  used,  and  U  run  at  a- Iqwer 
speed:  in  the  case  of  soft  steel  it  is  sometimes 
run  as  slow  as  25  feet  per  minute.  Too  hi^ 
a  speed  for  the  work  in  hand  will  cause  me 
wheel  to  glaze,  and  tb«n  to  heat.  Ttiis  heat 
is  imparted  to  the  work,  and  softens  it,  lead- 
ing to  irregular  cutting,  Uoreover,  a  ^aied 
wheel  is  lijkely  to  be  applied  with  increased 
pressure  to  secure  the  cut  required,  and  this, 
with  the  heating,  tends  (o  distortion.  It  is 
customary  in  grinding  to  use  some  liquid  to 
increase  the  ^dency  of  the  tool,  ana  so  to 
reduce  the  time  of  operation.  Water  is  used 
on  the  common  gnnd-slone.  With,  other 
abrasives  various  hquids  are  employed — lard 
oil,  machine  oil,  kerosene,  gasoline,  turpentine, 
alcohol,  soda  water,  etc. 

In  disc  ETindtngthe  abrasive  is  commonly 
glued  on  cloth  discs,  and  these  are  attached 
with  cement  to  the  face  of  the  metal  disc- 
wheds  of  the  machine.  _  For  the  finer-grained 
abrasives  paper  backing  is  frequently  emploved. 
The  speed  of  a  disc  grinder  is  designated  by 
that  of  the  circle  at  thr^e-fourths  of  tlie  radius 
of  the  revolvii%  disc  —  outside  of  this,  of 
course  the  speed  is  greater,- jnside  the  speed  is 
less.  The  customary  speed  for  the  three-<]U3rter 
radius  ranges  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  per  min- 
ute, according  to  the  work  —  the  slower  speeds 
for  wood  finishing,  the  huihest  for  very  soft 
materials,  such  as  artifida)  rubber,  the  metals 
taking, the  intermediate  Bpeeds. 

Lapping  is  a  grinding  ofteration  between  the 
technical  grinding  and  poUsUng,  attd  ii  per- 
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fgrmed  cHIwr  ^  whed^rfufrnd .  or  difc  lipa. 
Tile  )9V  it  B  piece  of.  soft  metal,  lutnlly  Imd 
into  dw  surface  of  wkkh  has  boeti  pfessed; 
uHuUly  by  rolling,  a  very  fine  abrasive^  as, 
for  exanplft  diwnond'  dust  After  the  madtkie 
work  has  been  broug^  by  the  oidiniry  metbods 
of  grinding  to  a  finish  w^hi  a  fe^  tiiqasantlilhs 
of  an  incfi,  the  exact  diimeiision  is  secured  hy 
the  lap.  The  operation  is  eioploycd  chi«fljf  in 
the  accurate  fiiushing  of  the  mterior  o£  boiret, 
as  for  ddicate  bearings. 

,^  Polishing  wheels  are  often  of  wood  covered 
with  leather  to  which  the  abrasive  is  affixed 
with  glue,  or  they  may  be  inade  up  whaeU  of 
solid  leather,  canvas,  or  linen  discs  clamped 
together.  Felt  and  paper  are  also  u»ed  in  tht 
same  way  for  sQecial  purposes.  Wheels  for 
polishing  irregular  surfaces  are  made  with  the 
outer  part  pliable  so  as  to  follow  into  cavities 
readily.  Buffing  wheels  arc  usually  made  of 
doth,  and  the  abrasive  material  is  applt^  to 
ihem  in  a  mixture  of  tallow  or  grease  paste.     - 

Sand-jet  grindinK  is  a  remarluble  process,  in 
which  abrasion  is  effected  by  the  percussion  of 
small  hard  particles  on  a  plain  surface.  Sharpi 
silicious  sand,  varying  in  hardness  and  fineness 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  don^  is 
employed  in  most  caaes.  This  sand  i»  in 
by  a  blast  of  steam  or  of  air.  A  h<de  IJ 
in  diameter  by  1^  deep,  has  been  l)ored  I 
a  solid  piece  of  corundum  (the  hardest 
known  except  the  diamond)  in  2S  minutes  by 
sand  driven  with  steam-power  at  300  pounds 
pressure  on  the  square  inch.  A  diamond  has 
been  sensibly  reduced  in  wei^t,  and  a  topaz 
altogether  dissipated  by  a  sand-iet  in  one  min- 
ute. These  results  are  obtained  by  causing  a 
sand-itream  to  mix  with  a  steam  jet.  Thfr 
sand  passes  through  a  central  tube,  and  the. 
steam  through  an  annular  tube  which  surrotmds 
it;  a  kind  of  suction  acts  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
centric tubes,  which  draws  the  sand  into  the 
stean]  jet,  and  both  dash  with  great  force 
against  the  stonq  or  other  substance  to  be  acted 
upon,  which  is  placed  at  about  an  inch  frooL 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.  By  the  use  of  fle^xible 
jointed  connecting  tubes  the  Jet  can  he  turned 
IB  ztip  difectioa,  and  grooves,  mohUns*,'  Ifttrars, 
eie.,  can  be  produced  instead  of  merely  straigbl 
cuts  or  caritiBSs  By  using  an  air  jet  instead 
oi  steam,  and  vailing  the  pressure,  a  dea^ 
can  be  engraved  on  ^aM,  the  parts  not  to-be 
acted  upon  being  covered  with  Ibp  fatten^  fnde 
of  paper,  lac^  india-rubber  6t  om  point  See 
Abkasives. 

Consult  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company's  'Construction  and  Use  of  Universal 
Grinding  Machines'  and  'Cylindrical  Grindii^^ 
(Providence,  K.  L  1914);  Colvin,  F.  H.  and, 
Stanley,  F.  A,  'American  Iitachiniit  Grinding 
Book'  (New  York  19 U) ;  Guest,  J.  J.  'Grind- 
ing Machinery'  (London  1915)  ;  Hanultom  D. 
T.  and  Jones,  F.  !>.,  'Advanced  Grinding  Prao- 
tice»  (Now  York  191S) ;  Wi>odw«rth.  J.  V., 
'Grindmg  and  Lan>ing'  (New  Yorii  1907). 

ORINDLKY,  Ameritan  chemist:  h,  Chamt 

Giipi,  111.,  13  April  1864.  He  studied  at  the 
niverrity  of  Ithnoli  and  at  Halvard.  From 
1888-89  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the, 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  SuH(?n,  and 
after  serving  as  assistant  professor  in  chemistry ' 
at  Ae  UtuvcTatty  of  Illmais,  became  In  1904 
pfofessor  of  genetal  dtei^tiy  and  director  of 


the  cheitiical  Mwnitory  therr.  Since  1907  he' 
has  been  profMSor  of  animal  mitritioR  He 
was  «RKffntcd  director  of  the  ihvestigations  of 
saltoetre  in  meat  (19OT-10) ;  member  of  the 
Pellagra  CommisBion  of  Illinois  and  a  mentbci* 
of  the  commission  for  tiie  study  of  probletfis 
relating  to  human  nutrition.  Hts  principal  re- 
searches have  been  along  the  Hnes  of  animal 
dieinistty  and  nutrition,  to  which  study  he  has 
contributed  numerous  bullelittS,  reports  and 
articles. 

-  ■  GRINDSTONS,  a  coarse  circular  stooii^' 
erected  on  a  spindtc,  used  for  grinding  other 
hard  substances,  sack  as  steel,  ^ass,  stones,  etc 
They  are  made  generally  of  nliceous  sandstone 
or  manufactured  of  emery.  Carbortindmn  has 
be«n  found  most  effective  in  jewel  and  glass 
grnnding.  Machinery  is  used  to  turn  the  grind' 
stones  in  die  manufacture  of  cutlery.  See' 
MiMffltAL  PBCPDtJcnoN  ot  THE  TJtnTED  States. 

GHINDSTONB  ISLAND.  (1)  A  unaU 
island  lying  q&  the  southeastern  coast  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  It  has  a  number  of  sandstone  quar- 
ries, from  which  a  fine  quality  of  sandstone  is, 
exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  State*,  for  the 
manufacture  ot  grindstones.  (2)  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  be- 
longing to  Quebe<L  in  die  gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, northeast  ot  New  Brunswick. 

GRINQOIRS,  grin'gwar*,  or  GRINi 
GORB,  Kctrc  Ftcnch  autbur:  b.  Caen,  about 
1480;.  d  about  l53a  Uis  first  works  w«ra  dt- 
dactic  WIegories  and  mysteries,  several  oji 
which  were  produced  under  commissioo.  At 
Paris  he  becanne  a  member  of  the  society  of 
*En£ana  sana  Souci,*  an  association  of  Utwrft- 
tcuis,  actors  and  good-£ellows.  Griiwoire't 
facility  and  wit  soon  won  him  the  leadership  of 
this  band,  with  the  title  of  "Prince  dei  Sot&.>. 
In  .his  obv)  are  reffleotcd  the  manners  and  cna- 
to«s  of  the  times  and  his  hearty,  burtesque  «f 
leaders  and  pohtica)  syAemi  broiight  him  to  the 
fEont  as  a  i>opular  dnamatiaL  Among  dte  beM 
of  his  plays  are  'Le  chasteau  de  labour'  <1499)  ; 
'Les  foUes  entrepriscs'  (1510);  'La.dnstte'du 
ccrf  dec  cerfs,'  a  religious  poetical  satire;  ^Le* 
raystire  de  Saint-Louis'  11525);  and  best-, 
known  of  all,  ^eu  du  Prince  des  Sota  et^ 
M^re  Sotte'  ndiculing  Juliua  II.  From  151S 
uutil  hts  death,  be  held  the  office  of  herald  at: 
the  court  of  Lorraine,  and  used  his  pen  jn  the 
support  of  the  orthodox  church.  His  worlca 
were  edited  at  Paris  (1858;  with  additions, 
I8?7).  Consult  Badei,  'Pierre  Grrngou-e,  po*te 
franQais'  (Nam^-  1693);  Oulmont  'LApoisie' 
mor^e  pohtutue  et  diamattqne  i  la  vcitle  de  Ja: 
Renaissance.  Pierre  Gringore*   (Paris  .1911), 


20  Sept-  1849,  He  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 
at  Yale  in  IBM,  and  Ph.D.  1880.  He  was  as- 
sistant in  osteology  in  the  Peabody  Mnseum, 
rnw  niHlija.  Ooan.,  1S74-80;  waa  an  editor  of 
Forejt  attd  Stream  1876^1911,  and  itl  president ' 
front  18T9  to  1911.  He  is  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican ethnakigy,  and  has  written'  about  20  vol- 
uMcB  ehiefty  on  Indians  and  the  early  West 
AiHong  these  are  'Pawnee  Hero  Stofles  and 
Folk  Tales'  (1889) ;  'Blackfool  Lodge  Tales* 
(1802)  ;  'Story  of  the  Indian'  om) ;  'The 
In«BBs  of  To-day>   (19Dfr-10);  *¥he"Piglitik«> 
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Cb^eaiieB'  (1915).  He  founded  the  Audvbon 
Soaety  in  L8S6:  was  appointed  cMDmissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Blackfoot  and  Belknsp  In> 
<li«na  for  the  sole  of  a  portion  of  their  luidt 
1895;  aad  in  1900  s«t  on  foot  efiorts  to  establiib 
the  Glacier  National  Park  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana, which  wu  done  in  1910.  In  1911  retired 
from  active  news^iaper  work  He  is  a  fellow 
and  member  of  scientific  societies  and  attached 
to  the  American  UuKum  of  Natural  History. 

GRINNKLL,  Henry,  American  patron  of 
arctic  exploration:  b.  New  Bcdfont,  lUss., 
IW;  dTSew  York,  30  June  1874.  In  1828  he 
settled  in  New  York  and  amassed  a  fortune  in 
business  as  a  ship'Owner.  This  gave  him  an 
oroortunity  to  £t  out  at  his  own  expense  the 
ship  which  in  1850  sailed  from  New  York  in 
search  of  Franklin.  He  also  bore  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  of  Kane's  arctic  vo^yage  (1853- 
55),  as  well  as  of  the  later  Amencan  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Hayes  and  Hall, 
In  recognition  of  his  services  to  geographical 
science  the  American  Geographical  Soden 
elected  him  their  president  and  the  coast  which 
stretches  to  the  north  of  Smith  Sound  wu 
named  Grinnell  Land. 

GRINNBLL,  Joalah  BaihaelL  American 
clergyman  and  politician:  b.  New  Haven,  Vl, 
22  Dec  1821 ;  d  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  31  March 
1891.  After  studying  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  he  enteretfthe  Presbyterian  minuti? 
and  held  pastorates  successively  at  Union  Vil- 
lage, N.  Y..  Washington,  D.  C„  and  New  Yoric 
in  1854  he  founded  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  a  town  named  for  him,  and 
preached  there  several  years.  Later  he  became 
known  as  a  wool  grower,  sat  in  the  Iowa  senate 
1856-60,  and  in  Congress  as  a  Republican  1863- 
67.    He  frequently  aided  fugitive  slaves  and  at 

e  time  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  head  on 


was  president,  and  laid  out  five  Iowa  towns. 
He  was  the  author  of  'The  Home  of  the  Bad- 
>  (1845)  ;  <Cattle  Industries  of  the  United 
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OKINNBLl^  Iowa,  city  in  Poweshidc 
County;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ind  Paci- 
fic, and  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Rail- 
roads; 115  miles  west  by  north  of  Davenport. 
'    's  the  principal  trade  centre  for  the  county. 


leggings,  carriages,  glsves,  and  some  farming 
implements.  It  is  the  seat  of  Grinnell  College, 
founded  in  1848  and  under  the  anipiccs  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  contains  a  Camesle 
library.  In  1682  the  dty  was  nearly,  swept 
away  by  a  cyclone.  The  govemment  is  vested' 
in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  yean,  and  t  dty 
council.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the 
city.  Grinnell  was  settled  in  1854,  incorpo- 
rated in  1865  and  received  its  city  charter  ii) 
1882,    Pop,  5,061, 

GRINNBLL,  f  onneriy  IOWA  COLLEO^ 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  a  coeducational  ittttitntion . 
founded  in  1847  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Con- 
gregattonil  Churdi.  Since  1909  the  title  of 
Grinnell  Collegfe  has  been  definitely  adopted  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  names  ot  Iowa  State 
University  and  Iowa  State  College  Adnusdon 
is  non- sectarian.  The  faculty  ntunbers  57;  die 
annual  attendance  of  students  it  ov«r  800;  toi- 
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tion  fees  «re  flOSit  Uvinff  exFcoM*  1&501  The 
total  productive  funda  amount  ta  $1,268,199; 
anaual  iiHXMue,  including  tuition  fees  and  inci- 
dental chaiiges  it  $227,786.  Tlia  library  contains 
over  54,000  volimics.  The  graduates  since 
organiaadoa  number  2,000. 

GRINNBLL  LAND,  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  separated  from  Greenland 
by  Kennedy  and  Robeson  chatmels.  The  north- 
cm  part  of  the  explored  portion  is  called 
Grant  Land  and  the  southern  part  Ellesmere 
Land.  The  coast  is  irregular,  and  the  interior 
is  hilly.  The  climate  of  the  valleys  is  mild  in 
summer ;  in  many  places  there  is  no  snow  for 
several  weeks,  ana  v^etalion  grows  rapidly. 
The  fox,  wolf,  musk-ox,  ermine,  and  hare  art 
found  in  quite  large  numbers.  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  an  American,  in  charge  of  the  Grinnell 
expedition  in  seardi  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  first 
saw  this  land  22  Sept,  1850  and  named  it  after 
Henry  Grinnell  (qv.).  Eight  months  later  it 
was  visited  by  Captain  Penny  of  die  British 
vessel.  Lady  Franklin.    He  not  knowing  of  the 

C'ious  visit  called  the  country  Prince  Albert 
d.  A  British  expedition  under  Nares  vis- 
ited it  25  years  after  De  Haven,  Gredy  in  1881, 
Lockwood  ui  188^  and  Peary  in  1%^^.  Con- 
sult Sverdrup,  *New  Land;  Four  Years  in  the 
Arctic  Region'  (19D4), 

GRIPE,  (t)  A  brake  applied  to  the  wheel 
of  a  crane  or  derrick;  ft  generally  consists  of 
an  iron  hoop  under  the  control  of  a  lever,  and 
is  drawn  closely  around  the  wheel  to  check  its 
motion.  (2)  As  a  nautical  term:  (a)  The 
fore-foot  of  a  ship,  on  to  which  the  stem  b  fas- 
tened; the  forward  end  of  the  keel.  It  Is  scarfed 
'     :  and  false  keel,  and  ts  secured 


by  a  horsesnoe  < 


ig  to  the  stem,  (b)  __ 
broad  _plait  of  rope  or  Dars  of  iron,  with  lan- 
yard rings  and  claws,  passing  ovei*  a  large  boat, 
and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  die  ring  bolts 
of  the  decic  (c)  One  of  a  pair  of  bands  pass- 
ing round  a  b<»t  near  the  stem  and  stem  when 
suspended  from  the  davits,  to  prevent  the  boat 
from  swii^ng  about. 

GRIPPE.    See  IifPLtnENZA. 

GRIQUALAND  (grfkwa-Und)  BAST,  a 
district  of  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Natal,  between  Pondoland  and  Basutoland; 
area  7,594  sonare  miles.  The  capital  is  Kok- 
sud.    Pop.  about  153,000. 

GRIQUALAND  V/BST,  a  district  of  Cape 
Colony,  Africa,  bounded  north  by  Bechuana- 
lan<L  east  by  the  Orange  Free  States,  south 
by  Oranse  River,  and  west  by  Orange  River 
and  Bechuanaland;  area,  15,197  square  miles. 
It  is  sttnated  at  an  elevation  of  from  3.000  to 
4,000  feet,  and  is  noted  for  its  diamona  fields 
which  In  1870  began  to  attract  people  from 
other  countries.  The  country  was  then  Claimed 
1^  the  Orange  Free  State  and  by  Waterboer. 
the  Griqua  chief.  In  1871  Waieihoer  ceded  alt 
his  rights  to  the  British  govemment  ahd  in 
1^6  the  Orange  Free  State  reltnquished  all 
claim  for  the  siun  of  about  $440000.'  InlSSO 
Griqualand  West  was  incoiporated  as  a  part 
of  Cape  Colony.  The  chief  centre  of  the  dia- 
mond mining  industry  is  .Kimbcriey  (<l.v.), 
the  capital.  Other  towns  are  De  Beers,  Bea- 
consfield,  Garkly  and  Douglas. 
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were  led  by  their  chiefs,  Waierboer  and  Kok, 
from  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Province  to 
their  present  location  during  the  I9th  century. 
Radally,  they  are  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and 
Hottentot  peoples. 

GRISAR,  sre'zar,  Harttnann,  CathoKc  his- 
torian ;  b.  CoDlen*.  Germany,  184S.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Uiinster  and  InnsbrucL 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Jeius  in  1868,  and  tau^t  theology  at 
Innsbruck.  His  great  work  on  mediaeval  his- 
tory 'Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Papste  im 
Mittel-Altcr>  (1900)  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  French  and  English.  Other  works  are 
'Das  Mittci  Alter  einst  und  jetzt'  (1902)  and 
'Luther'   (1911-12,  Eng.  trans.  1913). 

GRISCOU,  Clement  Acton,  American 
financier:  b.  Philadelphia,  1841 1  d.  1912.  He 
began  his  career  as  clerk  in  the  shipping  con- 
cern of  Peter  Wright  and  Sons,  and  rose 
eventually  to  be  supervisor  and  general  manager 
of  the  International  Navigation  Company.  He 
was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  1904,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  until  1908.  He  was  also  a  director 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

ORISCOM,  John,  American  educator:  b. 
Hancock's  Bridge,  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  27 
Sept.  1774;  d.  Burlington,  N.  J.,  26  Feb.  1852. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Friends'  Acad- 
emy in  Philadelphia,  established  by  William 
Penoj  he  took  charge  of  the  Friends'  monthly 
ffleetmg  school  in  Burlington,  with  which  he 
was  connected  13  years.  In  1807  he  removed  to 
New  York  and  began  there  a  career  of  25  years 
as  a  teacher.  In  connection  with  his  school  he 
lectured  on  chemistry  with  much  success.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  (1817), 
of  which  he  prepared  the  constitution  and  an 
riaborate  first  r^ort  on  the  causes  and  reme- 
dies of  pauperism.  He  was  an  organizer  of 
the  Rutgers  Medical  College,  in  which  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  after  the  suspension  of  the  college 
was  widely  known  as  a  general  lecturer  on  those 
subjects.  Horace  Mann  quoted  him  as  one  of 
the  eight  educational  authorities  for  the  changes 
which  Mann  planned  to  introduce  into  me 
Uassachtisetts  school  system. 

GRISCOH,  Lloyd  Carpenter,  American 
foreign  minbter:  b.  Riverton,  N.  J..  1872.  Af- 
ter studying  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  at  the  New  York  Law  School,  he  became 
attached  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  England.  Three 
years  after  his  return,  he  was  elected  district- 
attorney  Of  New  York  (1897).  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
quartermaster.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  resumed  foreign  service  in  tfie  eapaci^  of. 
secretary  at  Constantinople  and  Chargi  a' Af- 
faires. In  1901  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Persia;  in  1902,  Minister  to  Japan;  in  1906, 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  and  in  1907  Ambassador 
to  Italy.  In  1911  he  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  New  York  city  with  the  firm  Beekraan, 
Menken  and  Griscom. 

GRISKBACH,  gre'ae-baH^  Aofcnat  Hein-. 
rich  Rudolph,  Gemtan  botanist:    b.  Hanover. 


1814 ;  d.  1879.  After  stu^fig  at  G0riiijgen  bnd 
Berlin,  he  became  in  1847,  full  professor  at  the 
first  mentioned  university.  He  travelled  in . 
tropical  America,  and  was  appointed  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Giittingen  in.l875-' 
Among  his  works  are  'Spicilegium  Flom 
Rumelicas'  (2  vols.,  1843-45);  'Systcmatischft 
Untersuchtu^cn  iiber  die  Vegetation  der 
Karaiben'  (1857)  ;  'Flora  of  the  British  Weit 
Indian  Islands'  (1859-64)  :  'Die  VeeeUiign-der 
Erde  nach  ihrer  klimatischen  Anoronung'  (2d 
ed.,  1884). 

GRIS£BACH,  Bdiurd,  German  author:  (l 
Gottingsen,  1845;  d  1906.  He  was  the  son  of 
August  Heimich  Cinsebach  (q.v.)  and  received 
his  education  at  the  university  in  his  native 
city.  Entering  diplomatic  service  of  Germany, 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  that  country  luccc^ 
sively  at  Snwrna,  Bucharest,  Saint  Petersburg, 
Milan  and  Haiti,  His  poems  were  collected  in' 
'Der  neue  Tannhauser,'  which  was  followed 
by 'Tannhauser  in  Rom.'  -His  works  on  Chinesa 
literature  are  'Die  treulose  Witive';  'Kim-Ku- 
Ki-Kuan:  Neue  und  site  NovtUen  der  Chin- 
esischen  Tausendnndcine  Nacht'  (1830) ;  fChin 
nesische  Novellen'  (1884).  Other  literary 
productions  are  his  edition$  of  Schopenhauer,' 
and  bis  works  on  German  literature  ammig 
which  are  'Die  deutsche  Litteratur  seit  I77Q>7 
and  'Das  Goethische  Zeitalter  der  deuiscbcn 
Dichtung'  <1891).  . 

GRISBLDA,  the  heroine  of  mediteval 
Italian  legends,  probably  of  Provencal  origin: 
In  spite  of  her  humble  birth,  she  attracts 
Walter,  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  marries  herJ 
The  action  of  the  tale  is  motivated  (^  the  stoiy 
of  Griselda's  superiority  to  all  the  trials  im- 
posed on  her  love.  Boccaccio  recites  the  nar- 
rative in  the  'Decameron'  (about  1350)  and  oil- 
this  source  Petrarch  founded  the  tale  in  his 
Latin  letter  (1373).  It  was  popularized'  in 
many  forms  subsequently,  notably  in  the  drama' 
'Mystire  de  GriseJdis,  maniuises  de  Saluces,*' 
produced  at  Paris  in  1393,  by  (Thaucer  in  'Can- 
terbury Tales';  and  in  'The  Pleasant  Comedie 
of  Patient  Grisselt*  (1599)  by  Dekker,  Chettle' 
and  Hau^ton  (1603).  The  story  also  furnished 
the  theme  for  ballads  and  poems  and  was 
adapted  often  in  the  German,  particularly  by 
Hans  Sachs  (1546).  It  is  found  as  well  in  thfr 
legends  of  other  Europ^ii  countrie«,  'The 
History  of  Patient  Grisel  1619'  was  edited  by 
Wheatley  (London  1885).  The  course  of  the. 
story  in  Germati  and  French  literaturer  is  traced, 
in  Widmann,  'Griscldis  in  der  deutachen 
Uteratur  des  ,XIX  Jahrhunderts>  (Tubingen 
1905);  and  in  Schuster,  'Griseldis  in  der. 
frauzosischen  Literatur'  (ib.  1909).  The  t»l-: 
lads'  may  be  found  in  Deloney,  'Garland  of' 
Good  Will'  (1685).. 

0RI8I,  gre'ze,  Oiolia,  Italian  soprano:  b. 
Milan,  1811;  d  Berlin,  29  Nov.  1869.  She  was. 
one  of  a  talented  musical  family  and  had  a 
most  successful  career  as  dramatic  soprano  for 
30  years.  London  and  Paris  were  the  scenes 
of  her  greatest  triumphs.  She  totjred  America 
in  1854  wfjth  Mario,  tenor  vocalist,  whom  sJie^ 
married  after  divorcing  her  ,  first  husband,; 
Count  Melcy.  ,  ' 

GRIS-NEZ,  grc'-ni.  Cape,  ;  light-boote  ■ 
station  of  France,  in  the  Department  of  Pas-- 
de-Calais,  21  miles  southeast  of  Dover,  Eng-' 
land,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  .    / 
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America)  having  a  body  about  12  inches  long 
and  3  tail  of  equal  length.  It  is  grajt  above 
the  top  of  the  head,  bacK  and  tail,  and  is  black 
beneath.  When  attacked  or  brought  to  bay  it 
gives,  off  a  fcetid  odor  similar  to  that  of  a 
skunk.  It  dwells  in  rocky  clefts,  hollow  stomps, 
or  holes  in  the  ground. 

ORISONS,  gre-zoA'  (Geimia,, GrauhUnden 
or  Biindeu),  the  largest  canton  of  Switzerland; 
90  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  total  area  of 
2,753  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  coun- 
tjy,  more  than  20  Alpine  peaks  being  above 
1^000  feet.  The  population  in  1910  was 
118,246.  The  valleys  are  generally  narrow. 
Upper  and  Lower  Engadine  are  the  broadest. 
The  famous  Saint  Gotthard  tunnel  crosses  the 
Alps  at  the  western  end  of  Grisons.  It  is  the 
home  of  many  famous  glaciers,  as  Todi,  Medels, 
Rhinewald,  Bernina,  Albula  and  Silvretta,  all 
lying  it  elevations  above  10,000  feet.  The 
sources  of  the  river  Rhine  are  here,  with  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Middle  Rhine 
and  the  Hinter  Rhine.  The  famoos  Inn  River 
also  rises  in  Grisons,  flowing  northeasterly  to 
the  Black  Sea.  While  the  lUiine  and  its  trib- 
utaries flow  northward,  some  smaller  strei 
drain  into  the  Adriatic.    The  scenery  is  of 


1^  San  Bernardino,  Lukmanier,  Splngen,  Septi- 
mcr,  Oberalp,  etc.,  all  at  over  6,000  feel  eleva- 
tion. Among  the  noted  mineral  springs  fre- 
quented by  summer  visitors  are  San  Bernadino, 
Saint  Moritz,  Schuiz,  Fideris  and  Le  Prese. 
The  territory  was  formerly  known  as  the 
canton  of  Raetia,  but  by  the  Napoleonic  Act  of 
Mediation  in  1803  it  became  the  canton  of 
Grisons  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  small  lakes.  Snow  rests  on 
the  mountains  until  the  last  of  Uay  and  some- 
times into  late  July,  but  the  climate  of  the 
valleys  is  warm  or  temperate  nearly  all  the 
year.  Agriculture  in  the  valleys  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  mountain  sides  are 
the  chief  occupations.  Consult  Andrea,  'Das. 
Burgell'  (1901):  HeierU.  'Urgeschichle  Grau- 
bunoens  mil  Anschluss  der  Romerzeit'  (1903). 
See  Switzerland. 

ORIS  WOLD,  Alexander  Viets,  American 
Protestant     Episcopal     bishop :     h.     Simsbury, 


for.  the  ministry  he  was  ordained  in  179S.  He 
was  rector  of  Saint  Michael's  Church,  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  1804-30  and  of  Saint  Peter's,  Salem,  Mass., 
1830-35.  When  what  was  known  as  the  eastern 
diocese  of  the  £[»scopal  Church  was  organized 
he  was  consecrated  its  first  bishop  in  1811.  He 
published  'The  RefomiatioT]  and  the  Apostolic 
office*  (1843).  Consult  Stone,  'Memoirs  of 
Bishop  Griswold'   (1844). 

GRI8WOLD,  John  Augnstiis,  American 
manufacturer:  b.  Nassau,  f!ensse1aer  County, 
N.  Y..  1822;  d.  1872.  At  Troy,  N.  Y  he  was 
active  suceessively  in  the  hardware, -drug  and 
iron  trades,  and  established  the  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  He  was 
a  4eader  in  the  introduction  of  Bessemer  steel 
manufacture  into  the  United  States,  and  with 
C.  ,H.  Delamater  built  the  Monitor  of  Givil 
War  fame.     He  was  active  in  raising  troops  for 


the  war  against  Secession,  and  the  Griswold 
Light  Cavalry  were  named  after  him.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Tr^,  in  1863  a 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress,  and 
subsequently  was  twice  re-elected  as  a  Republi- 
can. In  1868  he  was  nominated  for  the  govern- 
orship of  New  York,  but  defeated  by  the 
Democratic  nominee,  J.  T.  Hoffman. 

GRISWOLD,  Matthew,  American  jtirist: 
b.  Lvme,  Conn.,  25  March  1714;  d.  there,  28 
April  1799.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1743.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  general  assembly  in  1751,  and  member  of 
the  ^vemor's  council  in  1759.  While  in  this 
relation,  be  was  a  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  and  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  Be- 
sides being  lieuteoan  I -governor  of  (xmnecticnt 
1771-84.  he  was  governor  1784-8S  and  became 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  in   1769.    He  also 

f resided  over  the  convention  which  ratified  the 
'cderal  constitution  in  January  1788. 
GRISWOLD,  Putnam,  American  bass 
singer:  b.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1875;  d.  26  Feb. 
1914.  He  studied  with  Randegger  at  London; 
with  Bouhy  at  Paris,  with  Stockhausen  at 
Frankfort;  and  with  Emerich  at  Berlin.  His 
principal  roles  were  in  Wagnerian  Opera,  in 
which  he  starred  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York  City.  For  his 
splendid  renderings  he  was  decorated  by  the 
Emperor  Wilhcim  on  two  occasions. 

GRISWOLD,  Roger,  American  politician: 
b.  Lyme,  Conn.,  21  May  1762;  d.  Norwich, 
Conn.,  25  Oct.  1812.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1780,  and  afterward  studied 
and  entered  on  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a 
member   of   Congress,    1795-1805,   and   became 

4'udge  of  the  Connecticut  supreme  court  in  1807. 
'resident  Adams  offered  bim  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  1801,  but  he  declined.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  State, 
1809-11,  and  governor  1811-13.  He  did  not 
live  to  finish  his  term  of  office.  He  was  a  son 
of  Matthew  Griswold  (q.v.).    ■ 

GRISWOLD,  Rnftu  Wilmot,  American 
author  and  compiler :  b.  Benson,  Rutland 
Coun^,  Vt.,  15  Feb.  1815;  d.  in  New  York,  27 
Aug.  1857.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing 
trade,  but  afterward  studied  divinity  and  be- 
came a  preacher  in  the  Baptist  church.  He 
soon  became  associated  in  the  editorship  of 
literanr  periodicals  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philaoelphia,  among  which  were  the  ^ew 
YoTkef.  Brother  Jonathan  and  the  New  World. 
In  1842-43  he  edited  Graham's  Magatine  in 
Philadelphia,  to  which  he  attracted  contribu- 
tions from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
country,  and  in  18S0  projected  the  Inlemalional 
Magazine  published  in  New  York  and  edited 
by  him  till  April  1852.  The  worics  by  which 
be  is  chiefly  known  are  collections  of  specimens 
from  American  authors,  accompanied  by 
memoirs  and  critical  remarks.  His  work  in 
this  field  did  much  to  encourage  young  writers 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  American  Hlera- 
His  published  works  include  'Poets  a 


(1849)  ■  'Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica' (1849)  ;  'Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centnri^'  (4th  ed.  1854)  ;  'Curi- 
osities in  American  Literature';  'Washington 
and  the  Generals  of  the  American  RevoluKon,' 
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with  Simnis,  Ineraham  and  others  (1847) ; 
'Napoleon  and  the  Marshals  o£  the  Empire,* 
with  Wallace  (1847):  <RepubUcan  Court,  or 
American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington' 
(1854).  He  edited  the  first  Aiaerican  edition  of 
the  prose  works  of  Milton  (1845),  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  his  'Memoir'  to  which  aroused  much  con- 
troversy.  His  correspondence,  published  by  his 
SOD,  W.  U.  GriswoH  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896) 
is  of  importance  in  Uie  history  of  American 
literature. 

GRISWOLD,  Conn.,  town  in  New  London 
County ;  on  the  New  Yoilc,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  10  miles  northeast  of  Nor- 
wich. Agriculture  and  dairyine  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  4,250. 

GRISWOLDVILLB,  Battle  of.  When 
General  Sherman  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  his  right  wing,  commanded  by  General 
Howard,  was  under  instructions  to  threaten 
Macon  and  strike  the  Savannah  Railroad  at 
(jordon,  abouE  20  mites  east.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Ointon,  the  cavalry  advance  made  a  demonstra- 
tion on  Macon,  and  21  Nov.  1864.  his  entire 
cavalry  force  took  up  an  advanced  position  cov- 
ering all  the  roads  to  Macon,  and  that  day  and 
the  next  all  the  troops  and  trains  were  closed  up 
toward  Gordon,  except  C.  R.  Woods'  division, 
which  was  directed  to  take  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  Irwinlon  road  and  demonstrate  on  Macon 
and  Griswoldville,  eight  miles  east.  The  demon- 
stration was  made  on  the  22d  by  Wakutt's 
brigade  of  1,513  men  and  two  guns,  in  co- 
operation with  Kilpat rick's  cavalry  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  Some  of  IGlpa trick's  cavalry 
were  in  advance  of  Walcutt  and  were  fiercely 
attadied  by  Wheeler ;  but'  with  Waleutt's  as- 
sistance Wheeler  was  driven  from  the  field,  and 
followed  by  Walcutt  beyond  Griswoldville, 
Walcutt  was  then  recalled  to  a  position  a  little 
east  of  Griswoldville,  where  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  his  position,  he  formed  line  »long  a 
slight  rise  of  ground,  with  his  flanks  well  pro- 
tected by  swampy  ground,  and  with  an  open 
field  in  front.  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  was  on 
either  fiank.  Walcutt  had  scarcely  thrown  up 
a  rail  barricade,  in  view  of  another  attack  of 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  when  he  was  fiercely  as- 
sailed by  infantry.  That  morning,  under  Gen- 
eral Hardee's  order.  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  in 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  Georgia 
militia  that  had  been  concentrated  at  Macon, 
directed  General  Phillips,  with  a  divi^on  of  in- 
fantry and  a  battery,  to  mardi  from  Macon  to 
(jordon  and  take  trains  for  Augusta.  Phillips 
had  been  instructed  to  halt  before  reaching 
Griswoldville  and  wait  for  further  orders,  and 
was  cautioned  not  to  engage  an  enemy  if  met, 
but  to  fall  back  to  the  fortifications  at  Macon. 
But  when  he  heard  of  Waleutt's  position  he 
moved  through  Griswoldville  and,  with  more 
courage  than  discretion,  threw  his  four  brigades 
against  Walcutt,  at  the  same  time  opening  de- 
structively with  his  artillery.  At  2  o'clock,. 
in  three  compact  lines,  his  militia  charged  to 
within  7S  yards  of  Waleutt's  line,  and  were  re- 
pulsed. The  assaults  were  repeated  in  front 
arid  on  both  flanks,  and  continued  until  sunset, 
when,  everywhere  repulsed,  he  abandoned  the 
field,  leaving;  his  dead  and  wounded.  During 
the  action  Walcutt  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
piece  of  shell.    The  Union  loss  was  13  killed, 


69  wounded,  and  2  missing.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  51  killed  and  472  wounded.  Consult 
"OfiiciBl  Records'  (Vol.  XLIV)  ;  Cox,  <The 
March  to  the  Sea*;  the  Century  Company's 
'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (Vol 
IV). 

GRIVBT.    See  Gbeen  Monkets. 

GRIZZLY  BEAR.     See  Beab. 

GROAT  (from  Dutch  groot,  great),  any 
large  or  thick  coin  of  the  Middle  Ages  m  Eu- 
rope. It  was  usually  made  of  silver  and. 
varied  greatly  in  value  from  time  to  time.  In 
England  it  appeared  in  1351  and  was  once 
worth  fourpence.  The  German  word  •groschen" 
is  of  the  same  origin.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
14th  centun-  the  groat  was  coined  in  Scotland; 
and  in  the  1 5th  century  in  Ireland. 

GR6BBN,  gre'ben.  Otto  FriedriCh  von 
der.  (Serman  author:  b.  Prussia,  1657;  d.  1728. 
He  traveled  in  Italy,  the  Orient  and  Western 
Africa,  where  he  founded  Fort  G ross fried richs- 
bur^  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  served  Ks 
major-general  in  the  wars  of  Poland  and- 
Venice  against  the  Turks.  His  publications  in- 
clude 'Orientalische  Reisebeschreibung  .  .  . 
nach  Guinea  und  der  Verrichtung  zu  Morea* 
(1604);  and  'Fine  Geschichte  des  Lebens  und 
der  Liebe  von  Bergonnen  luid  der  tugendhafte 
Areta'   (Danuig  17CX)). 

GR6BBR,  gre'bcr,  GobUt,  German 
sdwlar  and  author:  b.  Leipzig,  1844;  d.  1911. 
He  received  his  education  at  Leiprig,  taught  at 
Zurich  (1871-74),  and  later  became  professor 
at  Breslau  and  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
His  principal  work  has  been  m  romance  liter*- 
ature  and  linguistics.  In  the  interests  of  this 
study  he  edited  'Zeitschrift  fiir  romanische 
Philologie'  (1877)  and  'Grundniss  der  roman- 
ischen  Philologie'  (2d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  Strassburg 
1904-06).  Among  his  other  works  are  'Die 
handschriftlichen  Gestaltungen  der  Chanson  de 
Geste  von  Fierabras'  (1869);  'Die  altfranzosi- 
chen  Romanzen  und  Fastourellen'  (Zurich 
1872);  'Carmina  Clericorum'  (7th  ed.,  1890); 
'Abriss  der  franaosischen  Litteratur  des  Mittel- 
alters'  (1897). 

GKOCYN,  grij'sin,  Willuun.  EngliA 
classicist:  b.  Wiltshire,  about  1446;  d  1519. 
He  was  trained  for  the  church  at  Winchester 
College  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
received  a  fellowship  in  Iw.  After  occupying 
several  pastorates,  he  became  prebendary  at 
Lincoln  Othedral  (1485),  In  1488  he  under- 
took a  journey  lo  Italy,  where  he  spent  several 
years  in  the  study  of  classic  languages  and 
literature  under  (Jhalcondylas  and  Poliziano. 
On  his  return  in  1491  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  Exeter  College,  and  later  tauglit  Greek  at 
Oxford.  He  numbered  among  his  friends,. 
More,  Linaere,  Colet  and  Erasmus.  The  only, 
surviving  literary  fragments  of  (Jrocyn  are  a 
few  lines  of  verse  about  a  lady  who  threw  a 
snowball  at  him,  and  a  letter  to  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  at  the  beginning  of  Linacre's  translation 
of  Proclus's  'Sphaera^  (Venice  1499).  Consult 
Burrows,  'Collectanea'  (Oxford  Historical' 
Society,  Vol.  II,  1890). 

GRODEK.  Galida,  town  about  20  miles 
southwest  of  Lemberg,  containing  several  targe 
tanneries.  Flax  and  wheat  are  grown  exten- 
sively in  the  neighborhood  and  are  important 
items  in  the  trade  of  the  town.     In  1914  the 
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town  was  occupied  I^  the  Rus^ans  during  their 
advance  in  Galicia  out  was  liberated  the  fol' 
lowing  summer  when  the  German  genera]  von 
Madcensen  reconquered  Galicia.  Fop.  79,592, 
chiefly  German  colonists,  including  aho  some 

ORODNO,  grod'no',  a  government  of  Rus- 
aan  Poland,  area  14,896  square  miles,  mostly 
forest  and  swamp,  with  a  population  of  2,048,- 
200.  The  capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  an 
important  fortress  on  the  River  Niemen  and 
was  formerly  a  Polish  capital.  Situated  about 
160  miles  northeast  of  Warsaw,  the  town  had 
a  population  before  the  war  of  63,000,  Jt  was 
built  in  the  !2th  century,  was  sacked  by  the 
Uongols  in  1241  and  again  by  the  Teutonic' 
Knights  in  1284  and  1391.  The  treaty  providing 
for  the  second  partition  of  Poland  was  signed 
here  in  1793,  reduciij^  the  old  kingdom  to  one- 
third  of  its  original  sue.  The  western  portion, 
including  Thorn  and  Danzig,  fell  to  Prussia. 
The  town  is  poorly  built,  its  industries  consist 
miinly  of  silk,  linen  and  woolen  manufactures, 
and  small  arms  factories.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  a  palace  built  by  Alexander  III.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  European  War  Poland  was 
the  scene  of  terrific  (ightmg  between  Russians 
and  Germans.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw, 
Ivangorod,  Novo  Georgievsk  and  Kovno  in 
August  1915  the  Russian  army  was  in  retreat 
through  Kovno,  Grodno  and  Bialj^tok.  Otita 
was  evacuated  and  Grodno,  the  last  of  the  Nie- 
men fortresses,  became  the  point  of  a  salient 
too  dangerous  for  the  Russians  to  hold.  The 
Germans  stormed  the  western  works  on  1  Sept. 
1915,  and  three  days  later  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  fortress,  taking  2.000 
See     Wa«,     Eubopean  —  Eastern 


GROBN  VAN  PRZNSTEKER,  groon  van 
prin'st3r-ar,  Gnillaomc,  Dutch  historian:  b. 
Voorburg,  21  Aug.  1801;  d.  The  Hague,  19 
May  1876.  After  studying  at  Leyden  he  be- 
came-secretary  to  Kin^  William  I  of  Holland 
and  leader  of  the  anti- revolutionary  party  of 
the  House  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  active 
from  1840  to  1865.  His  most  important  work 
is  bis  edition  of  'Archives,  ou  correspondance 
de  la  Maison  d'  Orange- Nassau'  (12  vols,  1835- 
61).  Others  are  'Handboek  der  geschiedenis 
van  het  Vaderiand'  f  1841-46)  ;  'Bijdraee  tot 
de  herziening  der  grondwet  in  nederlanoschen 
dn'  (1840)  ;  'Ongeloof  en  rcvolutie'  {2d  cd., 
1868) ;  'De  Nederlander'  (1850-55) ;  'La 
Pmise  et  les  Pw-s-Bas'  (1867) ;  and  'Maurice 
et  Bamevelt'  (IWS).  Consult  Vos,  'Groen  van 
Prinsterer  en  djn  tijd>  (2  vols.,  Dordrecht 
1886-91)- 

QROESBBCK,  ^roos'bek.  William  Slo- 
comb,  American  politician:  b.  New  York.  1815; 
d.  1897.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami  Un- 
iversity, Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1835,  studied  law 
and  began  practice  at  Cincinnati,  In  1851  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  1852  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  codification  of  the 
State  laws.  From  18S7  to  18S9  he  was  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  Congress,  member  of  ■ 
the  Peace  Congress  in  1861,  delegate  to  the 
Union  national  convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1866,  in  1872  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  the  Liberal  Republicans  but  met  no  recog- 
mtion  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  in   187^ 


was  United  States  delegate  to  the  International 
Monetary  Confess  ai  Paris.  He  defended  An- 
dren  Tohnson  in  the  lalter's  impeachment  trial 
(1868), 

GROGAN,  Ewart  Scott,  British  milita^ 
officer:  h,  Winchester,  1874.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he 
went  to  Africa  (1895-97)  and  served  m  the 
second  Matabele  War.  From  1897^1900  he 
journeyed  across  Africa  with  Arthur  Sharp.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  Fourth 
Royal  Munster  Fusiliers.  An  accotmt  of  his 
African  travels  was  nublished  imder  the  title 
'From  Cape  to  Cairo'  (1900).  He  wrote  also 
'The  Economic  Calculus>  (1909);  'Tariff:  the 
Workers'  Qiarter,'  besides  numerous  shorter 
articles  on  his  travels  which  carried  him  to 
Australasia,  the  countries  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  of  North  and  South  America. 

GROIN,  the  region  where  the  front  of  the 
thigh  joins  the  body.  The  abdominal  muscles 
end  below  in  a  strong  tendon  which  makes  a 
fold  across  the  front  of  the  bony  pelvis.  The 
large  nerves,  arteries  and  veins  pass  through 
folds  of  this  ligament,  and  portions  of  the  ab> 
dominal  contents  in  case  of  rupture  pass  into 
form  a  tumorous  swelling  in  the 


CROLIER  DE  SERVIERES,  grolyi'  de 

sar-vyar*.  Viscount  i/Aguisy,  French  book- 
collector:  b.  Lyons,  1479;  d.  Paris,  1565.  He 
spent  several  years  in  Italy  in  the  foreign  dip- 
lomatic service  of  France.  In  1537  he  Secanic 
treasurer  for  Francis  I,  During  his  life  he  col- 
lected some  3,000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare 
and  curious  worlcj.  This  libraiy  was  sold  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris  possessing  a  considerable  number. 
The  (Jrolier  Qub  (q,v.)  of  New  York,  a  so- 
ciety of  bibliophiles,  has  been  named  in  hi> 
honor.  He  also  promoted  the  art  of  artistic 
book-binding. 

GROLIBR  CLUB,  an  associatioa  of  book- 
lovers,  esUblished  in  New  York  dty,  1884.  It 
takes  name  from  Jean  Grolier  de  Serviire* 
(q.v.),  and  its  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  die 
study  of  literature,  book-collecting  and  the  art 
of  book-making.  It  maintains  a  clubhouse,  and 
a  rare  library ;  and  has  edi-ted  and  pubhshed 
numerous  valuable  bibliographical  and  histor-. 


>rks. 
GROLL,  Albert  Lorey,  American  painter; 


Q£i\juij,  mucn  i.rfpicy,  nmcncan  painiE 
b.  New  York,  1866.  He  studied  at  Munich  u 
der  Gysisand  Loefftz.  Most  of  his  work  has 
been  of  landscape  of  the  western  country  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  best  of  them 
are  'No  Man's  Land'  (Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington) ;  'California  Redwoods'  (Brooklyn  In- 
stitute) ;  'Acoma  Valley,  New  Memco'  (Na- 
tional Gallery,  Washin^on) .  He  has  won 
several  prizes  for  his  paintings,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1910, 

GROMWELL,  a  plant  genus  (Lilhotper- 
noMm)  of  the  Boraginacex  &nily,  comprislns 
about  40  species  of  which  about  10  are  found 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States. 
These  plants  were  formerly  in  great  repute  as 
medidnal  plants  but  at  present  are  of  little 
use,  except  those  spedes  which  have  perennial 
roots  from  which  a  red  dye  is  extracted. 
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Dortb  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  Hanovir, 
south  by  the  province  of  Drenthe,  and  west  hy 
Friesl&nd.  Its  area  is  896  square  miles.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Hunse,  navigable  for  large 
vessels  from  the  town  of  Grpningen  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Lauwers  Zee,  and  by  other  small 
streams,  and  by  lakes  and  numerous  canals.  Its 
surface  is  llat,  protected  against  the  sea  on  the 
north  by  dykes.  The  soil  principally  alluvium, 
fonns  excellent  arable  land.  The  north  of  the 
province  contabis  the  best  soil,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  peopled  districts  of  the  {cingdom. 
Much  of  the  land  towards  the  southeast  is 
marshy,  and  lies  in  pasturage,  which  supports 
a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of 
higjdy  valued  horses  and  sheep.  FamuDg  and 
grazing  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people; 
fishing,  commerce,  and  trade  also  are  carried  qn, 
and  some  manufactures.  Shipbuilding  is  ex- 
tensive and  much  butter  is  cxporteiC  The 
people  are  almost  entirely  of  the  Frisian  race, 
and  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Pop.  336,- 
741.    The  capital  is  Groningen  (Qv.). 

QRONINGEN,  HolUnd,  an  important  town 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  nam^ 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  and  the  Hunse, 
22  miles  west  of  Dollart  Bay.  It  is  an  int- 
portant  railway  centre  and  is  traversed  by  num- 
erous canals  crossed  by  18  bridges.  The  great 
market-place  is  662  feet  long  and  389  feet 
broad,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Gothic  church 
of  Saint  Martin's,  with  a  tower  343  feet  hietu 
The  universi^,  founded  in  1614,  is  housed  in.  a 
s^endid  group  of  buildings,  erected  since.  1906. 
The  port  is  comiected  by  canals  with  Dollart 
Bay  and  with  the  Lauwers  Zee  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Tiie  ancient  walls  and  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  promenades.  Industrial  estab- 
lishments include  sugar  and  textile  factories, 
gold  and  silver  ware,  cigar  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, shipyards,  paper  mills,  etc  In  1040  the 
town  was  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht; 
■-  '"^^  't  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 


QRONLUND,  gronlunA  Lawrencs,  Amer- 
ican socialist:  b.  Denmark  1847;  d.  1899. 
He  studied  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
in  1867  came  to  the  United  States,  practised  law 
for  a  time,  but  became  a  writer  and  speaker 
en  socialism.    Among  his  publications  are  'The 


effected  by  a  national  organization  operating  i 
every  community;  <C  Ira,'  a  rehabilitation  of 
Danton  (1888) ;  and  'The  Mew  Economy' 
(1898). 


year  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
United    States    Senate   left   by   the    death   of 


GRONOVIUS,  gr6-n6'vT-iis  (properlv  Gbo- 
Nov,  grft'nftv),  the  name  of  several  Dutch  clas- 
sical scholars:  (1)  Johann  Fwedbich:  b.  Ham- 
burg, 8  SepL  16U;  d.  Leyden,  28  Dec.  1671. 


He  studied  at  Lcipiig  and  Jena,  and  law  at 
Altdorf,  was  appomted  professor  of  history 
and  eloquence  at  Deventer  (1642),  and,  after  the 
death  of  Heinius,  succeeded  him  as  professor 
of  btllts-leUrts  at  Leyden  (1658).  His  edi- 
tions of  Livy,  Statins,  Justin,  Tacitus,  Aulus 
Gellius,  Phxdrus,  Seneca,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ter- 
ence, Pliny  and  Flautus,  '(Jbservationes* 
(1639),  and  edition  of  Hugo  Grotius'  work, 
'De  jure  BeUi  et  Pads>  (1642)  are  justly 
valued  on  account  of  the  notes.  (2)  Jakob, 
son  of  the  preceding :  b.  Deventer,  1645 ;  d.  Ley- 
den, 21  Oct.  1716.  He  studied  at  Deventer  and 
Leyden,  and  published,  in  1676,  an  edition  of 
Poljjbius,  wfcicb  met  with  great  favor.  He 
received  from  the  Grand  Dtikc  of  Tuscany  K 

frofessorsfaip  at  Pisa,  which  he  relinquished  in 
679  to  become  professor  of  Greek  literature 
and  history  at  Leyden.  This  learned  critic 
edited  Tacitus,  Polybius,  Herodotus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other 
classical  wnters,  and  compiled  the  valuable 
'Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Grsecarum*  (1698- 
1702).  He  also  promoted  the  publication  of 
the  collections  of  Grxvius.  He  was  a  violent 
controversialist. 

OROOS,  gr5s,  Karl,  German  psyi4iotogi$t : 
b.  Heidelberg,  1861.  After  receiving  his  degree 
from  Heidelberg  he  taught  at  Giessen,  Basel, 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Tubingen.  His 
principal  studies  have  been  made  in  child  psy- 
cholom-.  His  'Spiele  der  Tiere'  (1896)  and 
*Die  Spiele  der  Menschen'  have  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  titles  'The  Play  of  Ani- 
mals' and  'The  Play  of  Man,'  with  a  preface 
by  Baldwin.  Other  works  are  'Die  reine 
Vemunftwissenschaft'  (1889);  'Knieitung  in 
die  Aesthetik'  (1892) ;  'Der  isthetische 
Genuss>  (1902)  ■  'Das  Seelenleben  des  Kindes* 
(1903);  <Die  Befreiung  der  Seele'  (1909); 
'Der  Lebenswert  des  Spieles'  (1910). 

GROOT,  grot,  GROSTS,  or  GROOTE. 
Gerhard  or  Cenrdus,  founder  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life  (q.vj  :  b.  Deventer,  1340; 
d.  there,  20  Aug.  1384.  Educated  at  Paris,  he 
there  became  a  teacher,  later  took  deacon's 
orders  and  was  successful  as  a  traveling 
preacher.  He  advocated  general  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  assembled  a  company  for  the 
preparation  of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  thus  be- 
gan the  formation  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life.  To  this  order,  which  obtained  papal 
sanction  in  1418,  belonged  Thomas  it  Kempis 
(q,v.)'.    Groot  was  the  author  of  several  worts. 

GROOT,  Jan  Jakob  Maria  de,  Dutch 
Orientalist :  b.  Schiedam,  1854.  He  studied  at 
Leydtn  and  then  embarked  for  the  Dutch  col- 
onies in  the  capacity  of  Chinese  interpreter. 
On  his  return  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
Chinese  at  Leyden  and  in  1911  at  Berlin.  His 
I-uhlications  include  'The  Relinous  System  of 
China*  (1892-1910)  and  'Religion  in  China* 
(1913). 

GROS,  grS,  Antoitie-J«an,  Babok,  French 
historical  painter:  b.  Paris,  16  March  1771;  d. 
near  Paris,  26  June  1835.  At  14  he  became 
a  pupil  of  David,  and  in  1794  left  Paris  for 
Rome.  His  means,  however,  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  journey,  and  he  had  to  depend  on  what 
he  could  earn  as  a  port  rait- painter  in  the  vari- 
ous towns  he  passed  through,  At  Genoa,  in 
1796,  he  was  drawn  for  the  French  army,  and 
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soon  became  a  staff-officer.  Josephine,  after- 
ward empress  of  Prance,  saw  and  admired  sev- 
eral portraits  bv  the  young  officer,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  painl  that  of 
Bonaparte.  The  result  was  a  picture  rep- 
resenting Napoleon  leading  his  troops  over 
the  bridge  of  Areola.  In  1804  he  pro- 
duced his  'Peste  de  Jaffa,*  considered  by 
rtany  to  be  his  masterpiece.  He  painted  the 
<BataiHe  d'Aboulnr'  (1806)  ;  'Bataille  d'Eylau* 
(1808)  ;  'La  Prise  de  Madrid,'  'Wagr^m,'  and 
<La  Bataille  des  Pyramides'  (1810).  In  1816  he 
was  made  member  of  the  Institute  and  profes- 
sor in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  became 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1828.  In 
France  his  chief  work  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  cupola  of  Sainl  Geneviive  at  Paris, 
exhibiting  the  saint  protecting  the  throne  of 
France,  represented  by  CI o vis,  Charlemagfte, 
Saint  Louis  and  Louis  XVIIL  This  picture 
covers  an  immense  space,  and  is  correct  in 
design  but  defective  in  color  and  expression. 
The  artist  received  for  it  100,000  francs  and  the 
title  of  baron.    The  rise  of  the  romantic  school 


failure.  Adverse  criticisms  upon  it  brou^t  on 
a  fit  of  despondency  and  he  drowned  himself 
in  the  Seine.  His  art  bridges  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  classicism  of  David  and  the  art  of 
the  Romantic  school.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
up  historical  subjects  in  preference  to  classic 
subjects.  His  best  works  are  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Museum  of  Versailles.  His  'Francis  I 
and  Charles  V  at  St.  Denis,'  now  in  the  Louvre, 
he  considered  his  best  work  in  color.  A  great 
number  of  his  portraits  in  the  Versailles  gallery 
are  characteristic  and  powerful ;  notable  among 
them  are  those  of  Massena.  Lasalle  and 
I^oumier-Sartovese.  Consult  Chesneau.  'Les 
chefs  d'ficolc'  (Paris  1883) ;  Delacroix  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1848);  Delestre, 
'Jean  Gros'  (Paris  1867) ;  and  other  biogra- 
phies by  Tripier  le  Franc  (1880),  Dargenty 
(1887)  and  Lemonnier  (19)21. 

GROS  VENTRES,  gr6  vintr  (Fr.  big 
bellies*).  (1)  The  Minnetari  or  Hidatsa  In- 
dians, on  the  Missouri  River.  (2)  A  band  of 
the  Arapaho,  who  separated  from  the  main  body 
about  1800:  the  name  was  a  misimderstanding 
of  their  own  term,  which  meant  "hungry  men* 
or  "begears.*  After  conflicts  with  the  Sioux, 
and  being  plundered  by  the  Crows,  whom  they 
had  joined,  they  settled  among  the  Blackfeet 
near  Milk  River  about  1824;  prospered,  and 
were  very  hostile  to  the  whites.  About  1830 
they  had  some  400  lodges  and  3,000  souls.  But 
about  1866  ihey  were  decimated  by  the  measles, 
and  thus  weakened,  received  a  terrible  defeat 
from  the  Piegans;  reduced  to  about  1,300  by 
iifiallpox  in  1870,  they  were  plundered  and 
many  killed  by  the  Sioux.  Later  they  were 
joined  by  the  ijiain  body  of  Arapaho  ana  Chey- 
ennes.  They  are  now  settled  among  the  Blaek- 
leet  in   Montana. 

GROSART,  Alexander  Balloch,  Scottish 
editor:  b.  Slirline,  Scotland,  18  June  1827;  d, 
1899.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  and 
received  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1856  he  was  minister  at  Kinross,  and  after 
several  years  at  Liverpool  (1865-W)  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire, 
Mkt*   he    remained    until    his    resignation   in 


1892.  His  principal  achievement  was  the  edit- 
ing and  reprinting  of  many  old  Elizabethan 
and  post-Elizabethan  authors.  These  include 
a  series  of  Puritan  writers  such  as  Richartl 
Sibbes,  Thomas  Brooks,  Herbert  Palmer  and 
Richard  Gilpin.  From  1868  to  1876  he  pub- 
lished the  'Fuller  Worthies'  Library,'  then 
began  the  'Chertsey  Worthies'  Library,'  which 
he  completed  in  1881.  'The  Huth  Library' 
followed.  Among,  the  authors  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  his  subscribers  were  Thomas  Fuller, 
Sir  Tohh  Da  vies,  Fulke  Greville,  Henry 
Vaugnan,  Andrew  Marvell,  George  Herbert, 
Richard  Crashaw,  John  Donne,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Cowley,  Henry  More,  John  Davies,  Dr. 
J.  Beaumont,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Nash, 
Gabriel  Harvey,  the  prose  extracts  of  Thomas 
DeUcer  and  Edmund  Spenser.  English  litera- 
ture owes  him  a  great  debt  for  having  un- 
earthed and  preserved  for  study  Inuch  valuable 
literary  material. 

GROSBEAK,  gros'bek,  any  of  various 
birds  whose  beaks  seem  disproportionately  large. 
They  are  mainly  finches  suA  as  the  hawfinch 
and  bullfinch  in  Europe,  and  their  relatives  in 
the  Orient.  Bird-dealers  call  'grosbeaks'  a 
great  number  of  African,  Asiatic  and  American 
hne  cage-birds,  some  of  which  are  vreaver- birds, 
or  tanagers,  etc.     The  term  is  more  exactly 

S'ven  to  certain  North  American  fringilline 
rds  with  big  swollen  bills,  such  as  the  cardinal 
((].v.),  the  evening  grosbeak  (q.v.),  and  the 
pine,  blue,  rose-breasted  and  black-headed  gros- 
beaks. The  pine  grosbeak  (Pinicota  enucUalor) 
is  a  greenish  yellow  finch  which  dwells  ex- 
clusively in  the  coniferous  forests  of  northern 
Europe  and  America,  'and  is  only  seen  in  the 
United  States  when  forced  southward  by  hard 
winters ;  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine, 
spruce,  etc,  wrenching  open  the  cones  with  its 
powerful  beak.  The  blue  grosbeak  (Guirata 
rarulea)  is  a  large,  richly  blue  southern  and 
western  bird,  nearly  related  to  the  indigo-finch, 
which  makes  its  nest  in  a  bush,  and  lays  pale 
blue  eggs,  wholly  unmarked.  The  rose-breasted 
and  black'headed  grosbeaks  represent  the  genus 
Zametodia,  the  former  (Z,  ludoviciana)  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  the  latter  (Z.  melanoceph- 
ala)  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Both 
are  birds  of  brushy  places,  making  large,  rude 
nests  in  bushes  and  laying  greenish,  heavily 
marked  eggs ;  and  in  the  breeding- season  both 
are  among  the  loudest  and  most  brilliant  of 
American  song-birds.  As  in  nearly  all  the  gros- 
beaks the  females  of  these  speaes  are  incon- 
spicuous in  brown  tints,  while  the  males  are 
dressed  in  gay  colors.  The  male  rose-breasted 
has  the  head,  neck  and  upper  parts  mostly 
black,  with  the  rump,  wings,  tail  and  abdomen, 
white ;  while  the  breast  and  lining-  of  the  bend 
of  the  wing  are  exquisite  rose^^red,  which   the 


bird  is  fond  of  displaying.     The  male  black- 
head has  a  wholly  black  head  and  upper  parts, 
off  by  a  collar  and  other  marks  of  dull 


orange,  which  color  also  suffuses  the  whole 
lower  parts. 

GROSCHEN.    See  Groat. 

GROSE,  Francis,  English  antiquarian:  b. 
Middlesex,  1731 ;  d.  Dublin,  1791.  He  received  a 
good  education  and  was  trained  for  draughls- 
msn.  He  first  secured  a  position  in  the  Collwte 
of  Heralds,  and  later  became  paymaster  in  the 
Hampshire    militia.      Having    squandered    his 
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gain  a  living-  Accordingly,  he  revived  his  iri' 
terest  in  antiquities  and  began  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  study  and  research.  Besides 
these  serious  works,  his  paUications  include 
several  humorous  travesties.  For  Grose ,  was 
above  all  a  popular  fellow,  with  an  abundance 
of  wit,  good  humor  and  generosity.  He  was  the 
autftor  of  'Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales' 
<1773);  'Antiquities  of  Scotland'  (2  vols., 
1789-91) ;  Antiquities  of  Ireland'  (2  vols., 
1791)  ;  'A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and 
Weapons'  (1785-89);  'Miliury  Antiquities' 
(2  vols.,  1786-88}  ;  "A  Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  TonKue'  <178S);  'Advice,  to 
Officers  of  the  British  Army'  (1782)  ;  'Rules 
for  Drawing  Caricatures'  (1788) ;  'The 
Grumbler>   (1791). 


Ohio  Wesl^an  University  and  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  receiving  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  first-named  institu- 
tion in  1908.  Me  was  pastor  at  Leicester,  Mass. 
(1894-99);  at  -Jamaica  Plain.  Boston  (1897- 
1900);  Newton.  Mass.  (1900-05);  Lynn  (1905- 
08),  and  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore  (1908- 
13).  He  has  been  president  of  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity since  1913,  and  lectured  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  from  1910-13.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'The  Outlook  for '  Religion'  (1913); 
'Religion  and  the  Mind'-  (1915). 

GROSE,  Wmiam,  American  soldier  and 
politician:  b.  Dkyton,  Ohio,  1812;  d.  1900.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1861  to  recruit  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  36th  Indiana  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga. 
He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  30 


brigade  in  General  Thomas'  army.  In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers.  He 
was  State  senator   from   1879  to   1883. 

GROSEILLERS,  U£dard  Qtonart,  SiEUS 
DE.  Franco- American  trader  and  explorer;  b. 
Charly-Saint  Cyr,  near  Meaux,  1621 ;  d  about 
1684.  He  came  to  Canada  and  soon  earned  the 
reputation  of  an  intrepid  explorer.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  equally  famous  RadissotL 
The  two  formed  an  expedition  and  set  out  for 
Lake  Nipissing  in  1658  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Green  Bay.  Before  the  spring  of  1659  their  In- 
dian guides  led  them  across  what  is  now  Wis- 
consin as  far  as  the  upper  Mississippi,  thus 
discovering  the  great  Northwest.  Late  in  the 
spring  ihey  continued  their  westward  journey 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  visited 
the  Sioux,  and  learned  of  .the  Crees  and  other 
tribes  to  the  westward  and  even  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  far  south.  To  just  what  point  this  we-iit- 
ward  journey  lay  is  to-day  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Th«r  journey  homeward  to  Quebec 
was  beset  with  many  dangers,  the- Iroquois  be- 
ing on  the  warpath,  A  second  trip  to  the 
Northwest  was  made  in  1661  for  fur-trading 
purposes.  Difficulties  with  the  ^vemor  of  New 
France  led  to  the  fining  and  imnrisonment  of 
Groseillers  on  his  return  in  1663.  Groseillers 
wrnt  to  France  to  seek  reparation,  but  nothii^ 


was  done.  He  hurried  back  to  Three  Riven 
in  1664,  thence  with  Radiison  he  took  secret 
passage  to  I$9e  Perc6e,  where  he  had  been  totd 
a  ship  would  be  stxit  from  La  Rochelle.  EMs- 
gusted  with  the  treatment  accorded  them,  they 
resolved  to  leave  the. country  and  departed  for 
Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia-  Groseillers  and  his 
brother-in-law  are  next  heard  of  in  Boston  try- 
ine:  to  get  a  ship  for  an  expedition  to  Hudson'* 
Bay.  On  a  voyage  to  England  they  were  set 
upon  by  a  Dutch  cruiser,  were  captured  aad 
landed  in  Spain.  In  1666  they  reached  London, 
and  in  1667  were  received  at  Windsor  by  King 
Charles.  After  much  delay  Prince  Rupert 
financed  another  expedition  for  the  intre|ud 
Frenchmen,  and  a  year,  1668-69,  was  spent  on 
a  trading  expedition.  The  success  of  the  voyage 
brought  about  the  formation  of  a  fur  compaiw 
wliich  in  1670  was  chartered  as  the  Hudson^ 
Bay  Company.  After  being  accused  of  double- 
dealing  (^oseillers  retired  for  a  time  to  Three 
Rivers,  but  was  soon  summoned  by  Radisson 
to  join  an  expedition  of  private  French  interests 
to  the  Hayes  °iver  in  1681-82.  His  latter  d^ 
were  embittered  by  the  jealousy  of  other  trao- 
ers  and  by  numerous  lawsuits.  His  petition  to 
the  French  court  for  redress  of  his  wrongs  wss 
ignored  and  at  length  he  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  retired  to  Three  Rivers. 

GROSS,  gr6s,  Charles,  American  hlstoibn : 
b.  Troj;,  N.  Y.,  10  Feb.  1857;  J.  19091  Aftfcr 
graduating  from  Williams  College  in  18^  Ue 
pursued  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  and  waS' 'en- 
gaged in  literarr  work-  in  En^nd  -liB4-<S7. 
In  1888  he  was  made  instructor  and  professor 
of  history  at  Harvard  Universi^.  A  fraqitat 
contributor  to  the  ATrterUan  Historiefll: Review 
and  other  historical  journals,  he  has  puUi^fd 
'Gilda  Mercatoria'  (1883)  ;  'The  Exchequer  of 
the  Jews  of  England  in  -the  Middle  Ages' 
(1887);  'The  Gild  Merchant'  (1890);  'SSect 
Cases  from  the  Coroner's  Rolls'-  (1896)  I 
^Bibliography  of  British  Municipal  History' 
(.1897);  'Sources  and  Literature  of  English 
History'  (1900)  ;  'The  Court  of  Piepowder' 
(1906j.  In  addition  he  has  translated  Lavis^'s 
'Political  History  of  Europe'  (I89l)  ;  Kayser- 
ling's  'Christopher  Columbus'  (1893). 

GROSS,  Ferdinand,  Austrian  joum^itt 
and  author:  b.  Vienna,  1849;  d.  1900.  After 
studying  at  Vienna,  he  undertook  journalistic 
work  and  became  in  l^  the  editor  <  of ^  the 
Frankfurltr  Zeitung.  He  resigned  this  post  in 
1881,  to  become  editor  of  thiWitner  Frenden- 
blati,  in  which  capaci^  he  remained  five  years. 
He  also  edited  Ine  Wientr  Mode.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  essays,  and  sketches  col- 
lected under  the  titles  'Kleine  Miinze'  (187S); 
'Oberammergau  Passionsbriefe'  (1880) ;  'M^t 
dem  Bleistift'  (1881);  'Aus  der  Bucherei^ 
(1883);  'Blatter  im  Winde'  (1884):  ,'Litefa- 
rische  Modelle'  (1887);  'Goethes  Werther  in 
Frankreich'  (1883);  'In  Lachen  und  Liichein* 
(1898);  'Von. der  leichten  Seite'  {-19l»)  ;.,and 
several  dramas,  'Die  neuen  Joumelisten'  (with 
Max  Nordau  1880);  <Der  erste  Brief  (1883).. 

GROSS,  Samuel  D.,  American  phyiidwi 
and  surgeon :  b.  Northampton  County,  Fa^  '8 
July  1805:  d.  6  May  1834.  He  ^was  frraduatcU 
from  Jefferson  Medical  ColleEe,  Philadelphia; 
in  ISffl,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicIM 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  his  leisure' to  sttady 
and  to  the  translation  of  Frcncb  aad  T  ' " 
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,  'medital  works.  His  first  ondnal  work  was  a 
tidtisc  on  the  'Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
•Clones,  and  Joints)  (1830),  in  which  occurs  the 
-first  account  of  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster  as  a 
''toeans  of  extension  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
"■tures.  In  1835  he  became  professor  of  patholog- 
'ical  anatomy  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  college,  where  he  delivered  the  fint 

rtematic  course  of  lectures  on  morbid  anatomy 
t  had  ever  been  given  in  this  country,  and 
composed  the  first  systematic  treatise  upon  the 
subject  ever  published,  in  the  United  Slates, 
/Elements  of  Padiological  Anatomy*  (1839). 
In  1B40  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  from  1850  to  1856  in 
the -University,  of  .New  York  and  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  from  1856  tO  1884.  He  was 
-president  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Surgical  Association  in  1868 
and  1880,  respectivdy.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  was  tfa^  author  of  a 
-nonograph  on  'Wounds  of  the  Intestines^ 
''(t843);  ^Diseases,  Injuries  and  Ublformations 
o£  the.  Urinary  Organs'  (18Sl):  'Foreign 
•Bodies  in  the  Air  Passaees*  (1&54);  'System 
of  -  Surgery,  Palhologicar,  Diagnostic  Aera- 
peutic  and  Operative>    (2  vols,  1859;  6th  ed., 

GROSS,  Williun  Hicklcy,  American  arch- 
bishop: b.  Baltimore,  Ud.,  1837;  d.  1698. 
After  receiving  his  training  at  Saint  Joseph's 
:CoUegc,  be  was  ordained  in  the  Redemptorist 
-order  (1857).  In  1671  he  became  superior  of 
the  older.  In  1873  he  succeeded  to  the  iHshop' 
'ric  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  11  years  later  was 
x^pointed  archbishop  of  Oregon. 
'  GSOSSCUP,  Peter  Stenger,  American 
Jawyer:  b.  Ashland,  Ohio,  15  Feb.  1852.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wittenberg  College  in  1672 
and  two  years  later  completed  the  course  at  the 
Boston  Law  School.  He  began  practising  in 
his  native  town  where  he  aUo  served  in  the 
,  capadly  of-  city  solicitor  for  six  years.  From 
1892-99  he  was  United  Stales  District  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  in  which 
year  he  accepted  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  seventh  circuit,  maintaining  this  position 
Until  1905.  Of  this  court  he  became  presiding 
iudke  in  1905,  resigning  in  1911;  since  when 
he  has  resumed  his  taw  practice  at  Qiicago. 

GROSSB,  JnliuB  Waldemar,  German  poet, 
dramatist  and  novelist :  b.'  Erfurt,  Prussia,  25 
April  1828;  d.  1902.  After  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation at  Halle  he  studied'  law,  painting  and 
then  turned  to  poetry;  later  he  entered  the  field 
of  journalism,  for  16  years  (1854-70),  being 
associated  with  the  Nrue  MUnchrner  Zeilung 
(afterward  known  as  the  Bayriscke  Zeilung), 
and  in  1870  becoming  secretary  of  the  Schiller- 
Stiftung,.at  Weimar,  His  writings  are  various. 
Including  novels,  dramas,  ejucs,  songs  and  bal- 
lads, the  most  important  of  which  are  his  war 
iongs  'Wider  Frankreisch'  (1870)  ;  'Das  Volk- 
Vamslied*  (1889);  'Gundel  von  Ki5nigssee> 
and  'Das  Madrfien  von  Capri,>  all  epic  poems; 
'Pesach  Fardel*  (1871);  'Hilrah  und  Sfialum' 
and  'Der  Wasonger  Not*  (1872),  comic  epics; 
the  dramas,  'Tiberius'  (1875)  and  <Fortun«t> 
(I®5);  the  novels  'Ein  Revolutionir*  <2d  ed., 
1871)  and  'Tante  Caridora*  and  several  talcs 
and  romances,  amoncr  which  is  'Die  Novellcn 
d«»  Afchitekten'  (1896). 


GB088S  ISLE,  Canada,  a  small  island  b 
die  Saint  Lawrence  River,  30  miles  south  of 
Quebec.  It  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
long  and  one  mile  wide  and  is  used  as  the 
quarantine  station  for  the  province. 

GROSSENHAIN,  gr«s's«n-hin,  Germany, 
a  town  in  Saxony,  on  the  Roder  River,  20  miles 
northwest  of  Dresden.  The  principal  mdustries 
include  the  manufacture  of  silks,  woolens, 
machinery,  cigars,  leadier,  cut  glass,  copper  and 
cine  utensils,  lumber,  bricks,  soap  and  garden- 
ing. There  is  also  a  trade  school,  a  library,  a 
public  park  and  a  gymnasium.    Pop.  12,250. 

GROSSETESTE,  Robert,  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Stradbrook,  Suffolk,  about 
1175;  d.  Buckden,  9  Oct.  1253.  He  studied  law, 
physics  and  theolos^  at  Oxford  and  Paris  ana 
upon  his  return  to  England  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  theologian,  so  much  so  that  in 
1214  he  became  archdeacon  of  Wifts  and  in 
1224  received  the  directorate  of  theoloey  and 
became  first  rector  scholarum  of  the  Franciscan 
school  at  Oxford.  In  1232  he  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Jews  against  the  king,  defending  them 
with  great  Vigor  and  in  1235  was  elected  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  whereupon  he  undertook  to  make 
radical  changes  in  his  diocese  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  many  abuses  prevalent  there,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  though  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  force  of  character,  his  hiph 
temper  ana  lack  of  tact  and  diplomacy  led  him 
into  innumerable  controversies.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  these  was  with  Pope  Innocent  IV, 
who,  desiring  to  fill  the  lucrative  positions  in 
the  church  with  Italians  and  Provencals,  in 
1253  sent  the  bishop  a  request  thqt  he  appoint 
his  (the  Pope's)  nephew  to  the  first  vacant 
canon  ry  tn  the  catnedral  of  Lincoln.  This 
Grosseteste  flatly   refused  to  do,  and,   ; 


clergy  stood  by  him  in  his  light  a 
abuse,  the  matter  was  finally  droppt 
mainly  upon  this  incident  that  his  fame  rests. 


tn  his  nght  against  this 
s  finally  dropped  and  it  is 


He  was,  though,  a  man  of  great  scholarly  at- 
tainmentSj  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
mathematics,  medicine  and  music  being  num- 
bered among  them,  beside  which  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  preachers  of  his  time  and  a 
voluminous  writer.  Consult  Perry,  'Life' 
(London  1871) ;  Luard  (editor),  'Roberti 
Grosseteste  Episcopi  quondam  Lincolniensis 
Epistola:'    (in  tlie  Rolls  Series,  1862). 

GROSSETO,  gr&s-sa't(\  Italy,  a  town  of 
Tuscany,  capital  oi  the  province  of  Grosseto, 
90  miles  south-southeast  of  Pisa  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  cathedral  dates 
from  1294;  the  restorations  were  besun  in 
1855.  It  is  built  of  red  and  white  marble  and 
belongs  to  the  Italian  (kithic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  citadel  is  fortified.  Points  of  in- 
terest are  the  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
in  the  Municipio  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 
RusellK,  an  old  Etruscan  ci^.    The  chief  occti- 


implements.     Grosseto  has  been   the   seat  of   a 
bi^ropic  since  1138.    Pop.  about  3,000. 

GROSSI,  grds'se,  Totnmtso,  Italian  poet 
and  novelist :  b.  Belluno,  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
20  Jan.  1791 ;  d.  Milan,  10  Oct.  1853.  He  studied 
law  at  Pavia  and  settled  in  Uilan,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  notary, 
hut  his  political  ideas  prevented  his  rise  in  his 
profession.    His  first  attempt  at  poetry  was  'La 
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-Principe'  -written  ia  the  Milanese  dialect  and 
this  was  followed  in  1816  by  two  shorter  pocnu. 
'La  Fuggilivia'  and  <La  Pioggia  d'Oro,>  and 
in  1820  by  *lldegoada,>  a  romance  in  verse, 
liiis  'poem  becanie  popular  and  set  the  fashioa 
for  toat  style  of  writing,  the  success  which  it 
attained  encouraging  him  to  write  'I  Lombardi 
alia  Prima  Crociata*  in  1826,  a  poem  remark- 
able for  its  patriotic  sentiment.  DesjHte  the  fact 
that  Manzoni  gives  praise  to  this  last  poem  in 
his  novel  'i  promestt  sposi*  and  that  the  cost  of 
printing  was  defrayed  by  a  generous  subscrip- 
tion, it  was  soon  forgotten.  TUs  did  not  dis- 
hearten him,  however,  and  in  1834  he  published 
his  'Uarco  Visconti,'  which  at  once  excited 
miblic  approval  and  became  the  pioneer  of  the 
historical  novel  in  Italy.  His  only  other  work 
of  note  was  'Ulrica  e  Lida,>  published  in  1S37. 

GROSSHITH,  George,  English  actor-,  b. 
,9  Dec.  1847;  d.  1912.  After  doing  journalistic 
work  for  several  years  he  abandoned  that  pro- 
fession ip  1870  for  the  stage.  His  cluef  r6Ies 
.bave  been  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  He 
toured  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
1889  and  retired  in  1891.  His  works  include 
several  hundred  songs  and  humorous  sketches 
and  two  books  'The  Reminiscences  of  a  Society 
Gown*  (1888)  and  'The  Diary  of  a  Nobody' 
(with  his  brother,  Weedon). 

GR0S80,  grA'sO,  Hatto,  Braril  (a.v.),  a 
western  central  state  bordering  on  Bolivia, 
Argentina  and  Paraguay.  It  has  an  area  ot 
532,500  square  miles  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  137.000.    Capital,  Cuyabi  (q.v.). 

GROSVENOR,  gr6've-ner,  Edwin  Anpa- 
tns,  American  educator  and  author:  b.  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  30  Aug.  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College  in  1867  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1872,  was  professor 
of  history  at  Roberts  College,  Constantinople, 
in  1871-90,  and  of  European  history  at  Amherst 
^College  in  1892-99.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  to 
die  newly  established  chair  of  modem  govern- 
ments and  their  administration  and  of  modem 
Kovemment  and  international  law  after  1901. 
.He  was  also  in  Smith  College  as  professor  of 
histcwy  in  1^2-94.  His  publications  include 
translations  from  the  French  of  Victor  Duruy's 


.'The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople 
'Constantinople'  (1895)^;  'The  Permanence  of 
the  Greek  Type'  (1897)  and  'Contemporary 
History'  (1899),  extending  from  1848  to  the 
present  time.  He  edited  "Reference  History  of 
the  World'  in  Webster's  'International  Diction- 
ary' (1905). 

GROSVENOR,  Gilbert  Hovey,  American 

editor:  b.  Consiantinople,  Turkey,  28  Oct.  1875. 

He   was   graduated    from    Robert   College    at 

Constantinople  (1890)  and  then  studied  at  Wor- 

cestej  Academy  and  Amherst  College.     After 

.teaching  for  a  vear  he  was  appointed  assistant 

.editor  of   the   National  Geoqraphic   Magaiint, 

.Al  which  he  became  managmg  editor  (1901) 

.,aM  editor  (1903).    He  has  been  a  director  of 

tb^National  Geozraphic  Society  since  1899.  He 

^iSjthe  author  of  'The  Explorations  of  the  19lh 

.'.Centuty'    (in   the   annual   report   ot   the   secre- 

;,Sjy   of,  the   Smithsonian    Institute.    1900);    a 

.^islorica)  sketch  of  Peary's  exploration  of  the 


North  Pole  (1910);  'Young  Russia'  (1914): 
'See  America'  (1916).  He  is  also  editor  of 
'Scenes  from  Every  Land'  (1907  1909,  1912) 
and  associate  editor  of  'Proceedings  of  the 
Eighth  International  Geographic  Congress' 
(1905),  and  'Scientific  Report  of  the  Ziegler 
Polar  Expedition  of  1905-06l' 

GROT,  grot,  Nikolai  Yakovlevitch,  Rus- 
sian philosopher:  b.  Saint  Petersburg.  1852;  d. 
1898.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  nia  native 
city  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Niezhin  in  1873.  From  1883  he  occupied  a 
similar  position  at  Odessa  and  likewise  at  Mos- 
cow from  1886.  He  was  editor  of  the  journal 
called  Vopron  FUosofii  (1894-961.  He  wrote 
both  in  French  and  Russian  and  bis  works  in- 
clude 'Nouvelle  classification  des  sentiments' 
(1878) ;  'La  causalite  et  la  conservation  de 
lenergie*  (1890)^  'Dreams  as  a  Subject  for 
Scientific  Analysis'  (1878) ;  'Psychology  of 
the  Feelings'  (1880)  ;  'A  Criticism  on  the  Con- 


(1894). 

GROT,  Ykkob  Karlo^cb,  Russian  philot< 
ogist :  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  1812:  d.  1893.  From 
1841-53  he  was  professor  of  Russian  history 
at  Helsingfors  and  subsequently  at  the  AJex- 
ander  Lyceum  at  Saint  Petersburg.  His  works 
include  'Philosophical  Investigations'  (12  vols., 
1885) ;  and  editions  of  the  works  of  Deribavin 

gvoli.,  1864-80);  'The  Correspondence  of 
tharine  II  with  Grimm'  (1884) ;  and  the 
'Russian  Lexicon  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersbarg'   (2  vols.,  1891-92). 

GROTB,  George,  English  historical  writer: 
b.  aayhiil.  Kent,  17  Nov.  1794:  d.  London.  18 
June  1871.  After  having  studied  at  ihe  Charter- 
bouse,  in  1809,  he  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
banking  house.     He  kept  on  with  his  studies. 


He  had  written  and  spoken  much  in  favor 
of  the  Reform  Bill  which  was  passed  in  1832 
and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  London,  which  seat  he  continu- 
ously occupied  until  1841.  During  all  these 
years  he  had  steadily  worked  upon  his  'History 
of  Greece,'  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  spirit  of  partiality  displayed  in  Mit- 
ford's  'History  ot  Greece'  and  which  he  had 
severely  critiased  in  an  article  in  the  JVest- 
minster  Review  (April  1826).  He  had  as  early 
as  1823  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greet 
history,  for  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
which  his  extreme  liberality  made  him  admirabljr 
suited,  and  though  to  a  certain  extent  the  spirit 
of  democracy  is  evident  in  the  'History  of 
Greece,'  yet  the  facts  are  placed  before  the 
reader  with  the  idea  that  he  will  form  his  own 
conclusion.  His  private  and  public  duties  had 
prohibited  literary  work  and  it  was  not  until 
he  retired  that  he  completed  the  first  two  vol- 
umes which  appeared  m  1845,  the  last  volume 
of  the  set,  the  twelfth,  appearing  in  1856.  Grote 
also  wrote  'Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of 
Socrates'  (3  vols.,  1865);  'Minor  Works> 
(edited  by  Alexander  Bain,  London  1873)  and 
'Aristotle,'  which  he  left  unfinished  (2  vols., 
.1872).  He  bad  taken  an  active  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters,  in  1860  becoming  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  London  University  and  in  1869  pres- 
ident of  the  University  College,  and  also  i  ~ 
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elected  3  trustee  of  the  British  Uuseum,  Con- 
sult Grote,  Mrs.,  'Memoirs'  (London  18?3): 
Bain,  Alexander,  'Chsracter  and  Writings  of 
G.  Grote,*  prefixed  to  his  'Minor  Works'  (Loti- 
don  1873). 

GROTEPEND,  gro't«-fent,  Geors  Fried- 
rich,  German  arcbeologist  and  philologist:  b. 
Miinden,  near  Cassel,  PruBsia,  9  June  1775 ;  d. 
Hanover,  15  Dec.  1853.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Hanover  and  Ilfeld,  and  com- 
I)leted  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  (1795-97).  He  became  prorector  and 
later  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort- 
cn-tfae-Matn  (1803-21),  and  for  nearly  30  years 
(1821-49)  was  director  of  the  lyceum  at  Han- 
over, His  research  in  the  field  of  Latin  philol- 
ogy was  of  great  value,  but  his  importance  is 
cluefly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  first  deciphered 
the  old  Persian  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  pre- 
fienting  the  results  of  his  labors  in  a  paper 
before  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Gottingen, 
4  Sept.  1802.  Chief  among  his  pubUcations  are 
<Rudimenta  linguseUmbricte'  (1835-38);  'Neue 
Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  babylonischen 
Keiliuschiift'  (1840);  <Ztir  Geogralphie  und 
Crtschidite  von  rft-Italien'  (1840-42);  'Rudi- 
menta  Lingua:  Oscas  (1839).  etc. 

GROTESQTJE,  in  architecture,  a  fantastic 
ornament  formed  by  exaggerated  lines  and 
fanciful  groupings  of  animate  and  inanimate 
objects.  It  was  found  in  the  old  Roman 
grottoes  and  revived  during  the  Renaissance, 
Vhen  it  became  very  popular. 

GROTH,  grAt  Klaus,  German  poet:  b. 
Heide,  Prussia,  24  April  1819;  d  Kiel,  1  Tune 
1899.  He  was  educated  at  the  secondary  school 
at  Tondem,  and  then  taught  at  a  girl's  school 
at  Heide.  After  a  few  years  of  ill-health, 
which  he  spent  in  retirement,  Groth  resumed  his 
studies  at  Kiel  (1853),  and  three  years  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  university 
at  Bonn.  In  1858  he  instructed  in  the  German 
language  and  literature  at  Kiel,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  1866.  His  works  are 
written  in  the  Low-(Jerman  or  Piatt- Deu tsrfi ; 
and  it  is  in  his  effective  use  of  this  language 
for  literary  purnoses  that  his  chief  contribu- 
tion  to  German  literature  lies.  His  works  are 
genuine  folk-literature,  sincere  and  sympathetic 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  life  they  represent 
They  include  'puickbom,  Volksleben  in  platt- 
deutschen  Gedichten  Ditmarscher  Mundart^ 
(1852;  2Sth  ed.,  1900.  trans,  into  High  German 
Ity  Hoffmann.  1856)  ;  'Vertelln'  (1855-59,  3d 
ed^  1881),  which  is  a  collection  of  stories; 
.'Hundert  Blatter'  (I8S4),  poems  in  Hijth  Ger- 
man; 'Voer  de  Goem'  (1858);  and  <Ut  min 
Jungsparadies'  (1876).  His  collected  works 
were  pubhshed  at  Kiel  (4  vols.,  1893).  His 
memoirs  were  edited  by  R  Wolff  (1891).  Con- 
sult Eggers,  K.,  'Klaus  Groth  und  die  platt- 
dcutsche  Dichtung'  (Berlin  188S) ;  Siercks, 
'Klaus  Groih.  sein  Lebea  luid  seine  Werice* 
(Kiel  1899). 

GROTH,  Paul  Heinrich  von,  German 
mineralogist :  b.  Ma^debure,  23  June  1843.  He 
studied  at  the  Freiberg  Mining  School  and 
later  at  Berlin,  and  taught  at  both  of  these 
schools.  In  1872,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  Strasshurg;  and  in  1883  at 
Munich,  where  he  was  also  given  charge  of  the 
state  mineralogical  museum.     His  special  con- 


tribution to  his  subject  h&s  berti  in  the  study 
of  crystals.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor 
for  many  years  of  Ztitiekrift  fiir  Krystal- 
lograpkit  tmd  Mmeraloffit.  His  published 
works  include  'Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der 
Mincralien  nach  ihren  krystallograidusch- 
chemischen  Beziehungen  geordnet*  (1898) ; 
'Physikalische  Krystallogiaphie'  (1895)  ; 
'Grimdniss  der  Edelsleinkunde'  (1887) ; 
'Chemische  Kiystallographie'  (1906) ;  'The 
Optical  Properties  of  Crystals'  (trans.  Iw  B.  H. 
Jackson  1910). 

GROTIUS,  gr6'chi-tw.  or  De  Gitoot.  Htroo. 
Dutdi  scholar  and  Statesman:  b.  Delft,  10  April 
1583;  d.  Rostock,  28  Aug,  1645,  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Joseph  Scaliger  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
conducted  his  first  lawsuit  in  his  17th  year;  and 

his  24th  was  appointed  advocate-general.    In 


order  to  arrange  the  difficulties  arising  fi 
claims  of  the  English  to  exclude  his  countrymen 
from  the  Greenland  whale-fishery.  He  declared 
himself  on  the  side  of  Bameveldt  (q.v.)  in  the 
struggle  between  the  Remonstrants  and  their 
opponents,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Loevenstein.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping  by  concealing  himself  in 
a  chest,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time  in  the  Catholic  Netherlands  escaped  to 
France,  where  Louis  XIII  gave  him  a  pension 
of  3.000  Uvres,  withdrawn  in  1631.  He  re- 
turned to  Holland,  but  through  the  machioationi 
of  enemies  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. He  later  went  to  Hamburg,  and  in  1634 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  stale  and  Ambassador  to  the  French 
court,  in  which  post  he  remained  for  10  years. 
On  his  return  to  Sweden  by  way  of  Holland  he 
met  in  Amsterdam  with  a  distinguished  re- 
ception. Most  of  his  enemies  were  dead,  and 
his  countrymen  repented  of  having  banished  the 
man  who  was  the  honor  of  his  native  land. 
Wlth  the  talents  of  the  most  able  statesman, 
Grotius  united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He 
was  a  profound  theologian,  excellent  in  exege- 
sis, his  'Commentary  on  the  New  Testament' 
being  still  esteemed;  a  (tistinguished  sdiolar, 
an  acute  philosopher  and  jurist  and  a  judidous 
historian.  His  writing  have  had  a  deciaive 
influence  on  the  formation  of  a  sound  taste  and 
on  the  diffusion  of  an  enli^tened  and  liberal 
manner  of  thinking  in  affairs  of  sdeace.  As 
a  critic  and  philologist  he  seizes  the  genius  of 
an  author  with  sagacity,  illustrates  bnelly  and 
pertinently  and  amends  the  text  with  facility 
and  success.  His  metrical  translations  from  the 
Greek  are  executed  with  the  spirit  of  a  poet. 
Among  the  modem  Latin  poets  he  holds  one  of 
the  first  places  and  he  also  tried  his  powers  in 
Dutch  verse.  But  the  philosophy  of  jurispru- 
dence has  been  especially  promoted  by  his  ^eat 
work  on  natural  and  national  law,  'De  Jure  Belli 
et  Paeis,'  which  represented  the  study  of  20 
years  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  science 
of  international  law ;  besides  which  he  wrote 
'Annales    et     Historise     de     Rebus     Belgicis' 

fl657)  ;  'Annotationes  in  Vetus  Testamentum* 
1644) ;  'Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamen- 
tum'  (1641-46)  ;  'De  Veritate  Religionis  Chris- 
tians' (1627).  As  an  awakener  of  the  con- 
science of  humanity,  Grotius'  writings  have  had 
profound  influence  on  American  juritprudence 
and  diplomacy.     This  was  acknowledged,  es- 
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pedslly  at  the  first  Internationa]  Peace  Con- 
gress, held  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  American  delegation,  Andrew  D. 
White,  laid  upon  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  in  the 
Great  Churrfi  at  Delft,  a  silver-gilt  metal 
wreath,  in  the  name  of  ihe  government  of  the 
United  States.  By  invitation  of  the  dty  au- 
thorities, a  banquet  was  tendered  in  honor  o£ 
the  Americans.  Still  more  has  Grotius  in- 
fluenced the  New  England  theology,  his  gov- 
ernmental theory  of  the  Atonement  being  that 
whidi  dominated  the  American  ptilpits_  for  a 
century  or  more;  the  modified  Calvinism  of 
Andover,  championed  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
fieliamy,  Edmunds  and  Park,  being  opposed  to 
ihe  purer  Calvinism  of  Princeton  and  New 
Bniniwick.  A  superb  statue  of  Grotius,  by 
Stvackee,  stands  in  the  public  square  in  Delft. 
In  the  pavement  are  wrought,  in  white  letters, 
his  motto  'Let  each  one  walk  with  God.*  Con- 
sult Bertens,  U.,  'Hugo  de  Groot  en  zijn 
rechtsphilosophie'  (Tilburg  1905)  ;  Butler, 
'Life  of  Hugo  Grotius'  (London  1826) ; 
Creuier,  'Luther  and  Hugo  Grotius'  (Heidel- 
berf^  1846)  ;  De  Vries,  <Huig  de  Groot  en 
Mana  van  .  Reigersbergen'  (Amsterdam 
1827)  ;  Vreeland,  'Hugo  Grotius,  the  Father  of 
the  Modem  Science  of  International  Law' 
(New  York  1917);  White,  Artdrew  D.,  'Seven 
Great  Statesmen  in  the  Warfare  of  Humanity 
with  Unreason'  (ib.  1910). 

GROTON,  Conn.,  town  in  New  London 
County,  on  the  Thames  River,  the  New.  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  c^posite 
New  London.  In  1637  Captain  Mason  stormed 
the  fortress  held  by  the  Pequots,  and  manv 
Bves  were  lost,  bom  white  and  Indians.  A 
more  disastrous  fight  occurred  here  6  Sept. 
1781.  when  800  Bntish  troops  under  Benedict 
Arnold  attacked  Fort  Griswold  (q.v.),  which 
was  garrisoned  by  ISO  soldiers.  The  Americans 
heroically  resisted,  but  were  overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  and  Arnold  and  his  force  entering  the 
fort  butchered  8S  men  and  wounded  65.  Soon 
after  35  of  the  65  died  from  the  effects  of  their 
wounds.  This  battle  is  known  in  history  as  the 
•Massacre  of  Fort  Griswoid.»  The  site  is  now 
a  State  reservation,  with  a  fine  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  defenders.  Groton  con- 
tains ship-building  yards,  several  manufactories 
and  the  Bill  Memorial  Library.  The  govern- 
ment is  regulated  bv  annual  town  meetings. 
The  waterworks  ana  electric-light  plants  are 
municipally  owned.  Pop.  6,495.  Consult  Burgess, 
'Historic  Groton'  (Moosup,  Conn.,  1909) ; 
Caulkins,  'The  Stone  Records  of  Groton' 
(1903);  'History  of  New  London  County'; 
'  Magazine  of  American  History,'  Vol.  VII 
(New  York  1880) ;  'The  Massacre  of  Fort 
Griswold.* 

GROTTAGLIE,  gtin-tilyi.  Italy,  a  dty  in 
{he  province  of  Lecce,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Taranto.  The  principal  industries  are  the 
quarrying  of  clay  and  chalk,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  and  leather  goods.  There 
is  also  considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine  and 
fruit.     Pop.   (commune)  about  12,000. 

GKOTTGSR,  grdt-^r,  Arthur  von,  Polish 
painter:  b.  Ottyniovitz,  1837;  d.  1867.  He  re- 
ceiyed  his  education  at  Lemberg,  Cracow  and 
Vienna.  His  pictures  are  mainly  historical  and 
ftre  imbued  with  a  profound  feeling  for  his 
vountiy's  tragic  condition,     They  include,  sev- 


GROUCHY,  groo'she,  Emmanuel,  Mab- 
quia  DE,  French  marshal:  b.  Paris,  23  Oct.  1766: 
a.  Saint  Etienne,  29  May  1847.  He  acquired 
distinction  in  the  revolutionary  armies  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1800  fought  in  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  and  rentlered  im- 
portant service  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden. 
In  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1806,  and  with 
Russia  in  1807,  he  acquired  new  fame  and  was 
sent  to  the  army  of  Italy  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene. At  the  battle  of  Wagram  his  masterly 
manduvres  contributed  greatly  to  the  vietoir. 
On  the  restoration  he  was  banished,  but  al- 
lowed to  return  in  181S.  On  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba  he  immediately  joined  him,  was 
made  a  marshal  and  obtained  first  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  Of  the  Alps,  and  then  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  grand  army. 
After  the  battle  of  Li^iy  he  was  sent  on  the 
following  day  with  34,000  men  and  100  cannon 
to  follow  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  am^ 
under  Blucher.  While  he  here'  on  the  18th  en- 
gaged with  Thielemann,  Napoleon  gave  battle 
at  Waterloo,  the  disastrous  issue  of  which  has 
been  sometimes  laid  to  Groucby's  charge,  from 
having  failed  to  observe  how  three  divisions  of 
the  Prussian  army  were  advancing  to  Waterloo 
to  take  Napoleon  in  Hank  and  -rear,  while 
Thielemann  alone  remained  at  Wavres.  A^in 
banished,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  lived  five  years,  but  was  permitted  to  return 
in  1821.  After  the  July  Revolution  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Chamber  or  Deputies  by  (he  depart- 
ment of  Allier,  supported  the  new  dynasty  and 
was  appointed  in  1831  marshal,  and  in  1832  -a 
peer.     His  memoirs  were  published  1873-74. 

GROUND  BEETLES,  die  family  CaraU- 
da,  predatory  beetles  of  various  sizes  and  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  upwards  of  1,200  de- 
scribed species,  nearly  all  of  nocturnal  habit, 
and,  consequently,  dark,  mostly  black  in  color. 
Some  species,  however,  are  metallic  green  or 
blue,  or  Deautifully_  variegated.  The  family  con- 
tains many  beneficial  species,  which. roam  fields, 
meadows  and  gardens,  destroying  tnaiiy  injuri- 
ous pests.  They  fly  freely  at  night  and  seek 
concealment  in  the  daytime  under  stones  and 
logs  and  in  other  convenient  hiding-places. 
Most  species  are  terrestrial,  but  a  few  forms, 
such  as  -species  of  Calosoma,  known  as  'cater- 
pillar-hunters,"  clitrib  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
search  of  noxious  caterpillars  which  they  de- 
stroy. A  remarkable  genus  is  that  of  the  bom- 
bardier beetles  (q.v.).  A  very  few  are  occa- 
sionally injurious,  among  them  Agonoderus 
paltipes,  which  burrows  into  newly-planted 
seeds  of  com;  and  two  species  of  Harpalus 
which  are  destructive  to  strawberries.  These 
latter  insects  are  interesting  because  bf  their 
dual  habit  of  being  carnivorous  as  well  aShei1)iv- 
orous.  They  attack,  in  the  beetle  stage,  the 
seeds  of  Ambrosia,  and  also  eat  insects  of 
various  kinds.  In  form  the  species  vary  grcatli-; 
the  antennie  are  inserted  behind  the  'base  of 
mandibles  under  a  frontal  ridge;  maxillae  with 
the  outer  lobe  palpiform  usually  hi -articulate, 
while  the  inner  lobe  is  usually  cui-ved  acute  and 
ciliate  with  spines.  The  epiraera  and  epistemi 
of  the  phothorax  are  usually  distinct;  the  three 
anterior  segments  of  the  abdomen,  usually  ax, 
rarely  seven  or  eight  in  number,  are  conniite. 
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The  legs  are  slender,  formed  for  running; 
anterior  and  middle  coxa  globular,  posterior 
ones  dilated  internally,  and  the  tarsi  are  five- 
jointed.  They  are  runners  and  do  not  fly, 
the  hind  wings  being  often  absent.  The  larvx 
are  found  in  much  the  same  situation  as  the 
adult  beetles,  and  are  generally  oblong,  broad, 
with  the  tentiinal  ring  around  with  two  horny 
hooks  or  longer  filaments  and  with  a  single 
false  leg  beneath. 

GROUND-CHERRY,  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  potato  family,  constituting  the  genus 
Phyjatis,  scattered  through  most  of  the  world. 
About  35  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  some  are  known  as  'tomato  straw- 
berries,' and  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
berry-like  fruil,  which  is  hidden  within  a  per- 
sistent balloon-like   calyx. 

GROUND  CUCKOO,  a  coucal  (q.v.). 

GROUND-DOVB,  an;;  of  various  species 
of  [Hgeons  which  live  mainly  on  the  ground 
and  seek   their   food  there.     The   name  is   es- 


geoDS  of  Australia  and  the  large  pigeons  i 
genus  Goura  (q.v.)  are  also  so  called. 

GROUND  HOG,  the  name  applied  in  the 
United  Slates  to  the  marmot  or  woodchuck 
(oq.  v.). 

GROUND   HORNBILL.     See  Hoknbili. 

GROUND  IVY,  a  familiar  European  labi- 
ate plant  iGitchoma  htdencea),  allied  to  mint, 
with  a  creeping  stem  and  purple  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  crenate-reniform  and  the  flowers  are 
in  threes.  It  was  formerly  employed  to  Savor 
ale  and  also  medicinally. 

GROUND-NUT,  a  climbing  j>lant  (Api, 


apios)  oE  the  bean  family,  which 
dense  clusters  of  dull  purple  flowers  after  most 
other  plants  have  stopped  blooming;  these  are 
velvety  within  and  sweetly  fragrant.  The  tuber- 
ous rootstock  is  edible,  whence  the  name. 

GROUND  RENT.  (1)  A  rent  reserved  to 
himself  and  heirs  by  the  grantor  of.  an  estate 
in  land  in  fee  simple  out  of  the  land  granted. 
(2)  Rent  paid,  usually  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  the  right  to  occupy  and  build  upon 
land.  In  Roman  law  ground  rent  was  annual 
■    I  paid  by  the  lessee  of  a  perpetual  lease  of 


ttnure  is  continued  in  that  country  to-day  i  .  . 
sense  of  a  fixed  rent  paid  (or  the  use  of  land 
for  a  period  of  years,  with  the  right  to  make 
improvements  thereon.  In  a  modified  form  it 
exists  also  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  known  as 
"ground  annual.' 

In  the  United  Stales  pure  ground  rent,  in  the 
sense  of  definition  (1)  above,  exists  mainly  in 
Pennsylvania,  althouf^  the  manor  lease,  for- 
merly quite  common  in  New  York  State,  comes 
well  within  this  definition,  inasmuch  as  in  fhii 
form  of  tenure  a  fee  simple  estate  is  conveyed  to 
the  grantee.  The  rent  paid  under  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  renewable  forever  as  it  exists  in 
Uaryland,  as  well  as  the  rent  under  the  per- 
petual lease  of  Georgia,  is  properly  termed 
ground  rent.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  ground  rent, 
being  a  heredttajuent,  descends  to  the  grantor's 


heirs,  whereas  in  Maryland  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  Stales  the  leasebcdd  is  treated  as 
personal  property.  This  form  of  tenure  is 
lound  elsewhere,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  mainly  in  Ohio  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  latter  State  the  contract, 
to  constitute  a  vaUd  ground  rent,  must  convey 
the  property  in  perpetuity  and  the  rent  reserved 
.  must  be  a  charge  upon  the  land  itself.  As 
ground  rent  is  usually  fixed  far  a  long  period  of 
years,  the  difference  between  this  form  of  rent 
and  economic  rent  is  often  necessarily  veiy 
large.    See  Rent. 

GROUND-SLOTHS,  a  family  (Mega- 
thtriiiUg)  of  extinct  edentates  {Gravxgrada)  re- 
lated to  the  modem  sloths  but  of  terrestrial 
habits,  and  in  some  genera  of  gigantic  siie. 
They  are  of  special  interest  because  some  sur- 
vived into  the  human  period.  They  have  a  gen- 
eralized structure,  exhibiting  the  head  and  teetk 
of  a  sloth,  associated  with  the  vertebra,  limbs 
and  tail  of  an  ani-eaier.  They  were  chiefly 
South  American,,  but  spread  as  far  north  as  the 
'western  United  States  in  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  epochs,  and  did  not  become  extinct 
until  very  recent  limes.  Uegatherium  is  the 
most  prominent  and  familiarly  known  genus. 
Its  largest  species,  M.  ameHcanum,  almost 
equaled  an  elephant  in  size,  but  was  much  longer 
and  lower  in  stature,  owing  to  the  ^ortness  of 
its  extraordinarily  heavy  limbs;  some  skeletons 
exceeds  20  feet  in  length.  The  head  was  very 
small,  especially  as  to  brain-cavity,  and  the  lower 
jaws  projected  in  a  spout-like  extension  imply- 
ing some  kind  of  proboscis.  The  tail  was  thick 
and  heavy  and  probably  useful  as  an  aid  to 
support  when  the  great  beast  reared  up ; 
and  the  hind  feet  had  two  great  claws  eadi, 
which  seem  to  be  the  only  defensive  weapon 
possessed.  "The  entire  structure  of  the  ex- 
tremities," according  to  Von  Zittel,  'proves  that 
the  gigantic  sloth  could  move  over  the  ground 
but  slowly  and  clumsily;  on  the  other  hand  the 
fore  limbs  served  as  grasping  organs,  and  were 
presumably  employed  to  bend  down  and  break 
off  twigs  and  branches,  and  even  to  uproot 
whole  trees,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  was 
supported  on  the  bind  limbs  and  tail.'  The 
slcin  of  the  megatheres  had  no  bony  armor, 
and  was  probably  covered  with  long  hair. 

The  allied  genera  Leslodon,  Mylodon, 
Glossotherium,  Scelidotherium  and  Itlegalonyx, 
were  all  of  smaller  size  and  their  members 
seem  to  have  been  very  abundant  all  over  South 
America  during  the  Pleistocene  epoch.  Megaloc- 
nus  is  a  genus  of  a  primitive  character  peculiar 
to  Cuba.  The  genus  Gryptolherium  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  as  perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  the 
great  extinct  Pleistocene  fauna.  The  dis- 
covery of  part  of  the  hide  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, half  buried  in  dry  dust,  in  a  cave  at  Last 
Hope  Inlet,  Patagonia,  showed  that  their  sldn 
was  thick,  studded  with  small  embedded  bony 
nodules,  and  thicklji  covered  with  long,  coarse, 
yellowish-brown  hair,  as  well  preserved  as  are 
the  feathers  of  the  moas  in  New  Zealand.  The 
sldn,  says  the  (Uscoverer,  Dr.  Moreno  of  Buenos 
Aires,  shows  patches  of  red  color,  suggesting  of 
course  blood-stains ;  and  when  small  bits  were 
chemically  analyzed  they  yielded  serum  and  the 
substances  of  glue.  In  view  of  this  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  skin  can  be  of  any 
great  age,  for  bacteria  would  have  finished  their 
work  upon  the  serum  and  gelatine  long  ago.  An 
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equally  freA-looldnK  slcoll  nas  found,  as  i^  iu 
a  small  stone  enclosure,  and  wounded  in  such 
a  way  as  only  man  could  have  inflicted;  and 
there  are  legends  among  the  Indians  that  such 
creatures  were  known  to  their  ancestors.  Dr. 
Uormo  is  of  the  opinion,  from  evidences  found 
in  this  cave  and  dsewfaere,  thai  these  animals 
had  been  domesticated  by  man,  but  to  what 
extent  and  for  what  purposes  is  unknown. 
Consult  Scott,  'History  of  Land  Uammals* 
(New  York  1913). 

OROUHD-SNAKB,  one  of  the  linle,  bur- 
rowing worm-shaped  snakes  of  the  genus  Car- 
pkophtops,  which  abound  in  tropical  America. 
One  species  (C.  amanus)  is  numerous  under 
stones  and  logs  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is 
f^istening  chestnut  in  color  above  and  salmon- 
yellow  beneadi.  A  larger,  more  purplish  species 
(C.  vermis)  b  called  'ground-worm*  in 
Louisiana.  These  snakes  are  perfectly  harmless 
and  are  the  least  specialited  of  the  Ciriitbrida. 

GROUND  SQUIRREL.    See  Squirml 

GROUND  WATER,  that  water  which  ex- 
ists underground  in  the  pores  of  the  rock.  It 
is  the  source  of  all  wells  and  springs.  Most 
of  it  comes  from  rainfall  wtuch  has  soaked 
into  the  soil  and  is  known  as  meteoric  waler. 
A  smaller  part  is  given  off  by  nfolten  rocks  as 
they  cool  and  is  called  magmalic  water.  The 
latter  is  believed  to  be  very  important  in  the 
formation  of  ore  deposits,  Anotner  part  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  enclosed  in  the  pores  o£ 
the  sediments  as  they  were  laid  down  on  the 
sea  bottom  and  represents  what  may  be  called 
fossil  sea  water.  This  is  known  as  connate 
water.  Deep-seated  magmatic  waters  are  also 
called  juvenile  waters  and  surface  or  meteoric 
waters  are  sometimes  called  vadose.  See  Aa- 
TE3TAN  Wells;  Obe  Deposits;  Water  Supply; 
Wells:  and  the  section  in  Geolocy  devoted  to 
Ground  Walfr. 

GROUP  INSURANCE.  This  is  tbe  ap- 
plication of  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
to  the  emplovees  of  one  concern,  as  a  rule  not 
less  than  100  in  number,  the  employer  paving 
the  premiums.  The  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
interest  of  employers  in  the  welfare  of  their 
emirioyees,  arising  largely  from  a  persuasion 
that  it  pays  from  a  purely  business  standpoint 
to  guard  the  worker  and  his  dependents  against 
the  hazards  of  injury,  sickness  and  death.  Be- 
ginning with  the  use  of  the  regular  life  policies 
and  dealing  direcly  with  the  employer,  at  the 
end  of  1912  the  larger  companies  of  the  United 
States  had  covered  about  10,000  lives  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $13,000,000.  By  the  ending  of 
1917  about  half  a  million  lives  were  covered  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars. 
Banks,  railroads  and  mercantile  houses,  as  well 
as  factories,  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
form  of  protection.  With  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  social  or  welfare  insurance,  as  already 
embodied  in  the  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
visions now  legalized  in  two-thirds  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  future  will 
witness  a  large  use  of  this  new  plan  for  health 
and  accident  as  well  as  life  insurance.  The 
cost  is  much  reduced  by  reason  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  medical  examination  and  th?  oAer 
usual  acquisition  expenses.  A  marked  result 
already  developed  and  highly  satisfactory  to  em- 
ployers who  nave  adopted  ^roup  insurance  is 
die  improved  morale  and  stability  of  their  work- 


ing force.  The  laws  of  a  number  of  States 
have  already  been  modified  to  recogniie  and 
encourage  this  development  of  insurance. 

GROUPERS  (Anglicized  form  of  Spanish 
name  "^Garrupa").  Tropical  and  semi-tro|Uca] 
sea-bas3  of  the  genera  E^ittepkttus,  Promicrofs, 
Mycleroperca  and  their  allies.  All  are  valuaole 
food-fishes  and  most  of  diem  oE  large  size, 
bright  coloration  and  high  quality  as  game- 
fishes.  About  a  dozen  species  enter  tbe  waters 
of  the  Southern  States  or  California,  the  most 


by  many  other  local  l .. — _- 

(20  to  40  pounds),  is  particularly  abundant  on 
the  west  coast  of  Florioa,  keeps  near  the  bottom 
and  is  a  voracious  carmvore,  consuming  large 
quantities  of  small  fishes,  as  well  as  crabs,  etc 
It  is  a  favorite  with  market-fishermen,  because 
it  bears  so  well  the  hardships  of  transportation. 
The  yellow -finned  grouper  or  rockfish  (J^. 
venenosa);  yellow  grouper  (M.  olfai);  and 
black  grouper  of  the  Florida  Keys  {M.  bonaci), 
are  also  large  and  important ;  while  another 
black  grouper  (Promicropi)  is  the  famous  jew- 
fish  (Q'V.)  of  sportsmen.  Several  other  species 
are  elsewhere  described  under  particular  names 
as  Cabrilla,  Mexo,  etc.  Consult  'American 
Food  and  Game  Fisihes,'  by  Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann   (New  York  1902). 

GROUPS,  Theory  of.  Everywhere  in 
mathematics  are  encountered  systems  of  operas 
tions,  possessing  definite  laws  of  combination. 
Thus,  two  jgeometric  motions  compound  into  a 
single  motion,  two  algebraic  transformations 
into  a  single  transformation,  under  laws  as 
definite  as  tne  primordial  2  X  2  of  arithmetic  but 
otherwise  capable  of  infinite  variety  of  sim- 
plicity and  intricacy.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  12  rotations  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  mto 
itself.  Any  two  of  these  rotations  compound 
into  a  third  one  among  than,  easily  identified 
on  a  model.  By  a  simple  convention^  these  vari- 
ous combinations  can  be  registered  m  algebraic 
form.    The  several  rotations  may  be  designated 

by  the  marks,  a,  b,  c ;  the  symbol  ab  may 

incUcate  that  a  is  followed  by  b,  and  at  the 
same  time  designate  their  resultant  effect  This 
resultant  ab  is  called  the  product  of  a  and  b  in 
the  order  written;  it  is  itself  one  of  the  12 
rotations,  say  c,  and  we  write  o  6  =  c.  It  is  an 
instructive  exercise  to  tabulate  the  products  of 
two  or  more  of  the  12  rotations,  identifying 
each  product  with  one  of  the  12  original  rota- 
tions. It  is  possible  to  express  all  the  12  rota- 
tions as  products  of  two  of  them,  say  of  the 


.Etrahedron  and  the  rotation  b  through  180 
de^ees  about  an  axis  joining  the  middle 
points  of  two  opposite  edges.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  products  ab  and  ba  are  here  not 
the  same  rotation :  a  and  b  are  not  eommutatiue 
as  in  ordinary  algebra.  On  the  other  hand 
aa,  which  is  a  rotation  through  240  degrees 
about  the  axis  of  a,  is  conveniently  denoted  by 
tf;  tf  and  6*.  both  of  which  restore  every  point 
to  its  initial  position,  may  appropriately  be 
equated  to  I  (identitv),  which  is  included 
among  the  12  rotations.  Tlie  three  rotations 
&i,  bt,  b,  about  the  (trirectanfpilar)  axes  joining 
the  middle  points  of  opimsite  edges  of  the 
tetrahedron  will  be  foiind  to  be  commutatita; 
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in  fact  &i(>,~Wi  — N,  bAt^btbi^bi,  6161  = 
6.t.  =  6,;   (6,'  =  fc,*  —  6.*=l). 

The  letrahedral  rotations  furnished  a  simple 
instance  of  an  algebra  of  operations.  Any  sys- 
tem of  operations  possesses  such  an  algebra,  of 
greater  or  less  extent  And,  as  many  different 
systems  of  operations,  taken  from  widely  sepa- 
rated mathematical  fields,  often  present  one  and 
the  same  algebra,  these  algebras  are  worthy  of 
study  by  themselves,  as  generalizing  and  unify- 
ing instruments.  Since  each  algebra  is  com- 
pletely defined  by  the  laws  of  combination  of 

the  symbols  a.  b,  c,   we  may  abstract  the 

idea  of  operation  entirely  and  deal  with  the 
pure  algebra.  Thij  position  having  been 
reached,  it  is  inevitable  to  the  mathematical 
mind  to  reverse  the  order  of  thought  and  to 
devise  algebras  a  priori,  leaving  their  concrete 
interpretation  for  secondary  consideration.  In 
constructing  such  algeb.as,  choice  among  the 
infinite  possibilities  will  be  dominated  by  the 
two  principles  of  generality  and  usefulness. 
Tlie  two  qualities  are  combined  in  high  degree 
in  the  algcTjra  of  groups. 

Definition  of  Group.—  A  s;ystcm  of  symbols, 

or  elements,  a.b.c, {finite  or  infinite  in 

number),  conceived  as  capable  of  multiplication 
with  each  other,  is  said  to  form  a  group  if  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled : 

(1)  The  product  of  any  two  elements  of 
the  system  is  a  third  element  of  the  system. 

(2)  The  multiplication  is  associative. 
{ofc)c=o(6c),  (but  not  necessarily  commu- 
tative;   ab  and  ba  need  not  be  eoual). 

-  (3)  Hqualities  tA=ab'  or  iA=a'b  require 
lF=b'  or  a=a',  respectively. 

The  order  of  a  group  is  the  number  n  of  its 
elements.  A  group,  is  briefly  called  finite  or 
infinite,  accoroing  as  its  order  is  finite  or 
infinite. 

The  defining  conditions  (1)— (3),  classic  in 
their  simplicity,  possess   a  most   extraordinary 


which  make  up  the  algebra  of  groups. 

As  a  primary  deduction  it  may  be  noted  that 
every  finite  group  C  contains  one  and  only  one 
element,  identity  (denoted  by  1),  such  that  for 
every  element  x  ol  G  l*-^jrl=yr.  A  proper 
power  I""  of  any  element  x  of  C  is  equal  to  this 
element  I ;  the  lowest  exponent  m  for  which 
this  is  true  is  called  the  order  of  x;  every 
power  of  X  is  equal  to  one  of  the  m  powers, 
*,V,  «",....,  K"— ',  1.  The  inverse  k— '  of 
»is  defined  by  *— 'x^  1  =«"-'*,  whence  by 
(3)i-'=K"-';  then  jr-'=(*')-'=3:*-',  etc.  The 
analogy  to  ordinary  algebra  (of  mth  roots  of 
unity)  is  here  perfect  These  elementary  prin- 
ciples may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
tetrahcdral  group  C  of  order  12  above. 

An  infinite  group  does  not  necessarily  con- 
tain the  element  1  nor  the  inverse  elements. 
Thup  all  the  motions  of  a  point  along  a  line  in 
one  direction  form  an  infinite  group,  but  this 
does  not  contain  the  reverse  motions  nor  the 
case  of  no  motion.  The  prevailing  tendency  is, 
however,  to  restrict  the  name  group  to  systems 
which  contain  the  inverse  of  their  elements,  and 
consequently  the  element  1, 

A  part  of  the  elements  of  a  group  G,  taken 
by.  themselves,  may  form  a  group  H,  which  is 
then  called  a  subgroup  of  G.  Thus  the  powers 
of  any  element  r  of  G  form  a  cyclical  group  H 


which  is  either  G  itself  or  a  subgroup  of  G. 
The  tetrahedral  group  has  a  subgroup  of  order 

4  composed  of  bi,  bt,  bt  and  identity.  The  order 
A  of  a  subgroup  H  of  fr  is  always  a  divisor  of 
the  order  g  of  G.  if  pi,  where  p  is  a  prime 
nimiber,  is  a  divisor  of  g,  G  has  one  or  more 
sut>groups  of  order  p>,  and  the  total  number  of 
these  subgroups  is  of  the  form  kp  +  1,  wliere  k 
is  an  integer.  If  pa  is  the  highest  power  of  p 
that  divides  g,  kp-\-\  is  also  a  divisor  of  0. 
These  theorems  of  Sylow  and  Frobenius  are  of 
great  assistance  in  the  analysis  of  grou[>5  of 
finite  order.  Thus  a  group  of  order  pq,  where 
p  and  q  are  prime  numbers,  has  a  single  sub- 
group of  order  p;  it  has  also  a  single  subgroup 
of  order  q,  unless  p  is  of  the  form  kq  + 1.  Thus 
the  order  IS  ^  S.3  presents  only  one  case,  while 
the  order  21=^7.3  presents  two.  For  a  further 
example,  (he  icosahedral  group  of  rotation& 
which  is  of  order  60,  contains  subgroups  01 
orders,  2,  4,  3,  5,  and  also  6  and  lO.  The  15 
lines  joining  middle  points  of  opposite  e^[es  of 
the  icosahedron  form  five  sets  of  Iri  rectangular 
axes,  each  of  which  sets  is  converted  into  itself 
by  a  telrahedra!  group  contained  as  subgroup  in 
the  icosahedral  group.  There  are  no  subgroups 
of  orders  15,  20,  or  30  present. 

laomorphiim  and  TranBf6muition.-r-G  roups 
which  have  the  same  algebra  are  called  isomor- 
phic. Written  in  the  same  symbols,  isomorphic 
groups  are  by  definition  identical.  But  in  the 
practice  the  isomorphism  requires  lo  be  detected, 
being  veiled  under  dissimilarity  of  notation. 
Once  detected  among  groups  derived  perhaps 
from  quite  difEeront  mathematical  fields,  iso- 
morphism constitutes  tlie  unifying  principle  al- 
ready mentioned.  For  example,  the  tetrahcdral 
group  is  isomorphic  with  the  group  of  12  sub- 
stitutions (rearrangements)  wnich  it  produces 
among  the  four  vertices  of  the  tetrahedron ;  and 
the  icosahedron  group  is  isomorphic  with  the 
corresponding  group  of  substitutions  of  the  five 
tri rectangular  axis  systems  mentioned  above. 
These  isomorphisms  contribute  materially  lo  the 
theory  of  equations  of  degrees  four  and  five. 

One  instance  of  isomorphism  is  expressible 
b^  a  universal  formula.    Let  G  be  any  group, 

with  elements  a,  b,  c and  let  (  he  any  ele- 

whatever  capable  of    combination    with 


form  a  group  G'  {t—^t),  and  this  group  C 
is  isomorphic  with  G.  For  if  ab^'c,  for  exam- 
ple, then  a'b'^l-'aft-'bt  =  l-^bt=i-'a= 
c',  so  that  not  only  n'.  &',  C*  form  a  group,  but 
the  algebra  of  this  group  is  identical  with  that 
of  G.  The  process  of  deriving  C  from  G  is 
called  transformation  of  G  by  t;  G'  is  called 
the  transform  of  G  by  t.     All  transforms  of  a 

group  G  (by  t,  s, ),  are  isomorphic  with  G, 

and  with  each  other. 

Transformation  has  a  very  simple  concrete 
significance.      Suppose   that    C   is   a   group   of 

operations,  a,  b,  c performed  on  a  field  of 

objects  A.  and  that  t  converts  A  into  a  second 
field  of  objects  B;  then  t  -  'Gt,  i.e.,  (  reversed, 
followed  by  G,  followed  b>;  (,  produces  among 
the  objects  B  an  effect  precisely  parallel  to  that 
produced  by  G  on  the  corresponding  objects  A. 
For  example,  if  ,^  is  a  plane,  G  a  group  of 
operations  in  A,  t  a.  projection  oi  A  oaa  second- 
plane  B.  then  i  —  "Gf  is  the  projection  of  ths 
group  G  on  B.    Or  again,  if  G  is  a  group  o£ 
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rotations  about  an  axis  A,  and  (  a  rotation 
which  moves  A  into  the  position  B,  then  (—  'Cl 
is  a  second  group  of  rotations,  pr«i»ely  similar 
to  G,  performed  about  the  new  axis  B.  In  gen- 
eral, transformation  in  the  present  sense  b  the 
concomitant,  for  operations,  of  transformations 
in  the  ordiiuty  sense  as  affecting  objects.  . 

Oroup  Anuyslk.—  li  G  is  any  ktoup  and  H 
any  lubgroup  of  G,  all  the  transforms  of  H 
with  respect  to  the  elements  of  G  are  contained 
in  G.    These  tranaforins  are  called  the  conju- 

fites  of  f/  in  G.  Thus  the  subgroups  of  order 
of  the  tetrahedral  group  are  conjugate  in  that 
gnnp.  A  noteworthy  general  example  is  (hat 
of  the  snbgToops  of  order  ^  («  a  maximum) 
of  a  group  G;  these  kp  +  \  subgroups  are 
always  conjugate.  The  number  of  conjugates 
of  any  subgroup  if  of  G  is  a  divisor  of  the 
order  of  C.  In  the  important  case  where  its 
conjugates  all  coincide,  H  is  an  invariant  sub- 
group of  G.  Every  group  G  has  two. invariant 
lub^ups,  itself  and   the  identical  operation. 


four  rotations  1^  b,,  bt,  bm  oi  the  tctr^edral 
group  form  an  invariant  sut«roup,  this  being 
in  fact  the  only  sul^oup  of  order  4,  of  the 
tetrahedra)  group: 

A  marimtm  invariant  subgroup  H  oi  G  ii 
not  contained  in  any  larger  invariant  subgroup 
of  G.  A  principal  series  of  composittott  of  G 
consists  of  G  and  a  scries  of  subgroups,  H,  I, 
J,  . . . ,  I  of  G,  each  of  which  is  a  maximum 
invariant  subgroup  of  the  preceding  'one.  The 
ratios  of  the  orders  g,  h,  i,  /,  .....  1  of  these 
subgroups  b  a  principal  series  of  factors  of 
iOmpOTition  of  G.  Apart  from  their  order  of 
succession,  these  factors  of  composition  remain 
the  same  for  every  principal  senes  of  composi- 
tion of  G.  They  play  an  important  part  in  the 
theory  of  algetiratc  equations. 

Every  compound  group  G  is  reducible  to  a 
seqnoice  of  simide  groups,  whose  orders  are  the 
factors  of  composition  of  G.  O^  simple 
groups  present  new  problems.  Tjie  chief 
problem  of  the  pure  theory  of  groups  is  there- 
fore the  determination  of  all  simple  groups. 
This   problem   awaits   solution.     All  groups   of 


■s  below  order  2000  being  one  group  for  each 
of  the  ordrrs  60,  168,  360,  SW,  660.  1092.  The 
number  of  different  prime  factors  in  the  order 
of  a  simple  group  not  of  prime  order  is  at  least 
three,  and  the  total  number  of  prime  factors  is 
at  least  six  (orders  60,  168,  660.  1092  being  the 
only  exceptions).  No  simple  groups  of  odd  or- 
der have  as  yet  been  found.  Several  series  of 
orders  of  simple  groups  are  known,  for  example, 
J<»!(»>'*),  Hmf^i),  ff53),  etc. 

A  group  whose  elements  are  commutative  is 
caHed  an  aielian  group.  Every  subgroup  and 
every  element  of  an  abelian  group  is  invariant. 
The  factors  of  composition  are  here  the  prime 
factors  of  the  order. 

Bzunple  of  Group  Coiutnictkm.^  Let  a 
and  b  be  two  elements  of  prime  orders  p  and  g 
(ap=l  =  6e)  and,  subject  to  the  further  con- 
dition b~'ab^a*.  We  find  successively  i  — "a'ft 
=b  —  ^ab'b  —  iflt=(i'-o»=o'',  6— 'o'6=a*t  .... 
b  - 'tub  =  tpi;  b-  Wfi'  =  6  -1  (4  -  W6)  6  = 
6  —  ^aUb  =  ojO,  6  —  •ojJ*  =  oi'i*,  .  , ,, ,  J  —  *iuife= 
orf*,    ,..,    &-r4(U'&«(=la/1)saf'=ai>^,    Hence*! 


=  Krnod.  p).  If  p  —  ]  is  not  divisible  by  q.  i 
must  be  I,  b  —  'ab  —  a,  ab'~ba,  that  is,  a  and  b 
are  commutative,  and  their  various  products  ab 
form  an  abelian  group  of  order  pq.  (This'  group 
consists  of  the  powers  of  one  element,  say  ab)l. 
But  if  q  divides  p  —  1,  the  congruence  <«=  1 
has  roots  i  different  trom.l.  Any  one  of  these 
roots  i  having  been  chosen,  the  conditions  ar=* 
!=■(«,  6—  'ab^ai  are  consistent  and  lead  again 
to  a  group  of  order  pq  composed  of  the  distinct 
products  a^;  the  last  group  is  non-abelian. 
For  f  "r- J,  7  ="2,  the  second  group  presents  the 
mttlttplicalitnt  table 

a      a'      b     <^    a'b 
a'      1     ab    aVf       b 


Snbatitution  OrcHipa.—  The  permutations  or 

tKbjtitutioHs  of  «t  given   letters  x,,  x,,    , 

n*  form  a  group  (the  synunetric  group) 
of  order  « I.  The  order  of  any  ^oup  of' 
substitutions  of  n  letters  is  a  divisor  of 
»l.  An  individual  substitution  is  written 
in  cycles:  thus  (,x,x,x,){xtXiX,Xi),  or  sim- 
ply (123)  (45  67),  signifies  that  f,:r.r. 
are  to  be  replaced  by  XtXmXt,  and  riX'i^tjrr 
by  XtXtXiXt.  Every  finite  group  is  express- 
ible as  (isomorphic  with)  a  substitution  grrmp. 
Thus  in  the. case  of  tfae  group  of  order  6  above, 
if  we  denote  the  elements  1,  a,  t^,  b,  ab,  ^b  for 

convenience  by  .ti,  xi,   x^,  the  six  lines  of 

the  table  are  obtained  from  the  first  line  by  the 
six    substitutions    1,    (123)(456).    (132)r465>, 
{14)(26>(3S),    (15)(24)C36),     <I6)(25)(r 
which   form   a   substitution   group  is 
with  the  original  group. 

.Those  substitutions  of  n  letters  Xi,  Xt,  ....' 
xn  whidi  leave  a, given  function  of  xi,  Xt,  ..;. 
Ml  unchanged  in  form,  form  a  group.  Thus  the 
function  #  1=;  xuTi -1- x,x,   is   unchanged    by    tfae 


*SS), 
,Sfc' 


stitutioai;  (23):  converts  ^i  into  ^S  xi^.-t- 
x%x,  and  tnmsforms  the  group  d  of  ^i  into  the 
group  Gr-/-*G>t:  1,  (13),  (24),  (13)(a), 
(I2)C34),  (14)(23).  (1234),  (1432)  of  K        ■. 

Interesting  examples  of  substitution  groups 
may  also  be  obtained  by  determining  those  sub-'. 
stitutions  of  n  letters  .Ti,  .Ti,  ,,,  ,*»  which  trans-, 
form  the  substitution  (12. .  .n).  into  its  powers. 
If  H  is  a  prime  number,  the  order  of  this  (meta- 
cyclic)  group  is  n(H— 1). 

For  further  discussion  of  substitution  groups 
see  the  article  Galois  Theory  or  EQUAXioira. 

Groups  of  Linear  TraniformationL — All 
the  linear  transformations  of  a  complex  van* 
able  %,  ,'  =  (a,  +  ^)  /  {y,  +d),  for  which 
•"  —  W  +  0,  form  a  group.  For  two  ci 
them  in  succession  evidently  amount  to  a  third 
linear  transformation.  Thus  S:^=-\/s  and 
T:i?^\—K  give  5T:3'=1— 1/«— (*— 1)/*,  TS; 
a'=I/(l — e).  The  group  of  all  linear  trans- 
formations of  s  is  both  infinite  and  continuous. 
If  a,  ^  y,  e  are  restricted  to  integral  values. 
the  resulting  group  is  still  infinite  but  discontiih- 
uous.  The  modular  group  is  subject  to  the  still 
further  condition  aS  —  Py  •=! ;  this  is  the 
group  connecting  the  values  of  the  ratio  f  ct 
the  two  periods  u,,ui  of  the  elliptic  intep»l  «  = 
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.There  exist  only  i  finite  ntunber  of  non-iso- 
morphic  tyi«s  of  finite  groups  of  linear  traus- 
fonnations  of  a.  If  z  is  represented  on  a  spher- 
ical surface,  every  rotation  of  the  sphere  pro- 
duces a  linear  transformation  of  s.  Those  ro- 
tations of  the  sphere  which  convert  into  itself 
a  r^iilar  solid  inscribed  in  the  sphere,  or  a 
regular  polygon  of  n  sides  ioscribed  in  a  great 
circle  (equator),  form  a  group.  These  groups 
■   are  of  orders  £0  (icosahedron,  dodecahedron), 

24  (octahedron,  cube),  12  (tetrahedron),  in 
(dihedron),  n  (cyclical).  Tliey  give  all  the 
non-isomorpliic  types  of  finite  groups  of  linear 
transformations  of  s.  The  octohedral  group  is 
also  isomorphic  with  the  symmetric  substitution 
group  of  four  letters,  the  tetrahedral  and  icosa- 
nedral  grotifrs  with  (alternating)  substitution 
groups  of  four  and  five  letters,  respectively. 

A  simple  example  of  a  (dihedral)  group  of 
order  6  is  generated  by  ue  transformations 
S":/— 1/»  and  T:i~~\—x  above. 

The  linear  transformations  of  x  written  in 
homogeneous  fonn  t'l  ^  at,  4-  ^s,,  t'l  »a  71,  -^ 
igt  furnish  hotiu)gtneo\u  linear  groups.  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  variables,  we  arrive  at  the 
general   homogeneous  linear  groups  xi  =  Ouxi 

+  «!•<•+..  .  -  -f  On  *h  *i'  =  an  «i  +  Oil  «i  + 
.   .   .   .   +  OMfc fc'^OniSi  +  Ofldi    +    .  .  .  . 

+  oiMfc  identified,  for  example,  with  project- 
ive geometiy.  Curves,  surfaces,  etc,  frequently 
have  linear  trans  formations  into  themselves, 
these  always  forming  a  group.  Thus  a  plane 
cubic  curve  has  in  general  such  a  group  of  order 
216.  Linear  congnunce  f^oups  should  also  be 
mentioned.  An  example  is  the  simple  group  of 
order  ^Kf~\)  (p  >3)  composed  of  the  lin- 
ear transformation  a'"  (a  t  +  ^  /  (7  s  +  S) 
when  o,  0,  7,  i,  ^,  f  are  integers  token  mod.  p. 

ContiotioiM  Groups. —  These  are  groups  of 
trans  fonnationi  involving  continuotu  para- 
meters, sufch  as  the  entire  f^up  of  linear  trans- 
formations of  M,  or  the  entire  group  of  motions 
in  a  plane  or  in  space.  The  theory  of  these 
groups,  which  has  been  extensivelv  developed 
by  Sophus  Lie  and  his  followers  since  1870,  has 
imjK) riant  applications  to  geometry,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  theory  of  differentia)  equations. 

Historical. — The  theory  of  groups  was  orig- 
inally developed  by  Galois,  Caudiy  and  their 
successors  under  the  particular  guise  of  substi- 
tution groups.  It  was  with  Sylow's  memoir  in 
the  'Mathematische  Annalen,'  Vol.  V  (1872) 
that  the  theory  began  to  assume  its  independent 
abstract  form.  Among  those  who  contributed 
to  this  movement  are  (^yley,  Klein,  Dyck  and 
others.  But  it  is  to  Frobenios,  above  all  others, 
that  we  owe  the  great  developments  of  the  pure 
theory  which  have  been  accomplished  in  the  last 

25  years.  The  theory  of  group  characteristics, 
recently  created  by  Frobenius,  is  destined  to 
produce  brilliant  results  in  the  near  future. 

Other  historical  elements  are  traceable  in 
the  accompanying  bibliography, 

Biblioenphy. —  Bumsidc,  'Theory  of 
Groups>  (1897,  second  edition  1911);  Cayley. 
•American  Journal  of  Mathematics'  (1878); 
Dickson,  'Linear  (jroups'  (1901);  'Theory  of 
Equations'  (1903);  Easton,  'Constructive  De- 
velopment of  Group  Theory,  with  a  Bibliog- 
raphy' (1902)  ;  Frohenius,  ' Sit zungsbe rich te' 
of  the  Beriin  Academy  (189S  el  sea.)  ;  Jordan, 
'Traite  des  substitutions*  (1871);  Klein.  'Iko- 
saeder'    (18S4) ;  N^tto,  'Snbstitutionentfaeotie* 


(1882);  Serret.  'Algibre  sup^rieure'  (1866); 
Sylow,  'Mathematische  Annalen>  (1872) ; 
Weber,   'Algebra'   (1899). 

FaAKK  Nelson  Cou, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cohmbia  Univer- 

GROUSE,  a  family  (Tetratmda)  of  galli- 
naceous game  birds  with  feathered  feet  or  tarsi, 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  faemispbeTe.  In 
North  America  our  best-Ioiawn  species  is  the 
ruffed  grouse  (Bonata  umbtUus) ;  the  "rart- 
ridge*  of  New  En^and  and  the  "pheasant*  of 
the  Middle  States.  This  bird,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  races,  ranges  all  across  the  continent 
from  (Canada  to  Wa^n^on  and  southward  in 
the  higher  ground,  and  is  one  of  our  best  es- 
teemed game  birds.  The  rumhling  drumming 
of  the  male  is  a  familiar  sound  in  tne  woods  in 
early  spring,  and  u  effected  by  rapidly  beating 
the  wings  against  the  body.  On  the  prairies  of 
the  Central  and  Western  States  are  several  varie- 
ties of  pinnated  grouse  or  prairie  chickens 
iq.v.).  m  the  Northwest  occur  the  blue  or 
usky  grouse  (Detutragafus  obseurus)  and  the 
sage  groute.  the  largest  on  this  continent.  In 
Canada  and  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
United  States  occurs  the  Canada  grouse  or 
"spruce  partridge"  (coHodensit)  with  the  allied 
Franklins  grouse  {C-franklini)  in  the  northern 
Rocl^  Mountains.  Ine  species  to  which  the 
name  grouse  was  originally  applied,  namely,  the 
red  grouse  or  moorfowl  (Lagopus  scoticus)  of 
England,  is  the  only  bira  absolutely  restricted 
to  the  Brhish  Isles.  It  is  plentiful  in  suitable 
parts  of  Wales  and  northern  England,  but  is 
especially  numerous  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  bred  and  preserved  on  moor- 
lands of  great  extent,  large  areas  of  which  are 
kept  barren  of  other  occupation  for  this  pur- 
pose. This,  then,  is  the  bird  whose  shooting, 
permitted  for  a  period  following  the  12th  of 
August,  attracts  so  large  numbers  of  sportsmen 
annually  to  Scotland  for  the  '^ouse-snooting.* 
The  sport  may  be  followed  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  shooting  on  the  wine  over  dogs;  but 
in  many  places  is  conducted  as  a  battue. 
Grousemoors  are  owned  and  rented  in  large 
numbers,  and  have  a  status  similar  to  that  o£ 
deer-forests  (q^^v.).  This  grouse  is  a  ptarmi- 
gan, other  species  of  which  exist  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  (See  Ptasmican).  (Xher  European 
gronse  of  importance  are  the  blackcock  and 
capercailzie  (q.v.).    Among  worics  dealing  es- 

E;cially  with  grouse  and  grouse-shooting  are 
loyd,  'Game  Birds  and  Wildfowl  of  Sweden 
and  Norwajr'  (London  1867) ;  the  volumes  oa 
'Shooting'  in  the  'Bad^ninton  Library'  (Lon- 
don 1889) ;  Alfalo,  'Sport  in  Europe'  (Lon- 
don 1901);  Sandys  and  Van  Dyke,  'Upland 
Game  Birds'  (in  the  Sportsman's  Library,  New 
York  1902) ;  Coues,  'Birds  of  the  Northwest' 
(Washington  1874)  ;  Malcolm  and  Maxwell, 
'Grouse  and  Grouse  Moors'    (1910). 

GROUSSBT.  grt>o's&',  Puchal,  French 
politician:  b.  Corte,  Corsica,  1844;  A.  1909.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  La  Marseillaise,  a  radi- 
cal paper  which  strongly  opposed  fl»e  govern- 
ment; and  this  association  subjected  Cirousset 
to  repeated  fines  and  imprisonments.  For  his' 
share  in  the     uprising  of  March  1871,  he  was 
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Paris  Grousset  re-entered  politics  and  sat  in 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1893,  1898,  1902 
and  1906,  representing  ihc  Socialist  part^.  He 
also  edited  L'Sducalion  Physique,  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  athletics  and 
physical     culture.      His     tiuhli  cations     include 


cftieral  Malet';   'Les  origines  d'u-,  _^ 

"e  coup  d'ftat  de  Brumaire  an  VIH'  El869)  ; 
'Les  condamnfs  politiques  en  Nouvelle  Calfi- 
donie'  (with  Jourde,  1876)  ;  *La  vie  partout' 
(1884-88);  and  translations  of  Stevenson, 
lilayne  Reid  and  other  English  authors. 

GROVE,  Sir  Gear^e,  English  engineer, 
author  and  musical  critic:  b.  Gapham,  near 
London,  13  Aug.  1820;  d.  Sydenham,  28  Uay 
1900.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  gram- 
mar Echools  of  Clapham,  he  learned  civil  engi- 
neering, and  for  two  years  worked  in  Napier's 
factory  near  Glasgow.  In  1841  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  erecting  in  that  year  the  Morant 
Point  Ugbthouse  in  Jamaica,  and  in  1845  the 
Gibb's  Hill  light  in    Bermuda.    He    was    ap- 

Sointed  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  ui 
849,  and  in  18S2  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  While 
in  the  latter  position  be  exerted  all  his  influence 
toward  giving  the  music-lovin;^  public  the  best 
music  obtainable,  and  endeavoring  especially  to 
create  a  taste  for  the  compositions  of  Beethoven 
and  of  the  German  Romantic  School.  From 
186^83  he  was  editor  of  Maontltan's  Maga- 
eine,  and  from  1878-89  edited  the  famous 
'Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.'  In 
1883  he  was  made  the  first  director  of  the 
Ro_j-al  College  of  Music,  at  the  same  time  being 
knighted,  and  in  1894  was  made  a  Commander 
of  the  Bath.  He  contributed  to  Smith's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Blble>  (1864),  and  to  SlanlfVs 
'Sinai  and  Pa1estine>  (186S>.  Consult  'Life 
and  Letters,'  by  Graves  (1903). 

GROVE,  Sis  WiUiam  Robert,  English 
physicist:  b.  Swansea,  II  July  1811;  d.  Londmi, 
I  Aug.  1896.'  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1832,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1835,  but 
cventnally  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physics.  He  was  elected  professor  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  to  the  London  Institution 
1840-47,  and  received  the  Royal  medal  from 
the  Royal  Society  for  his  paper  on  the  'Gas 
Voltaic  Battery.'  Returning  to  the  law  he 
was  kniriited  and  made  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to 

Eep  the  law  of  the  "conservation  of  force." 
is  the  author  of  'The  Correlation  of  Physi- 
cal Forces'  (1846). 

GROVE  CITY,  Pa.,  borough  in  Mercer 
County,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  58  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  contains  a  Carnegie  library,  a  branch  of  the 
George  junior  Republic  and  an  Odd  Fellows' 
Home.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Grove  Ciiy  College, 
a  co-edncational  school  opened  in  1884.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  carriages,  brooms,  gas- 
engines,  foundry  products,  motor  trucks  and 
machinery.  The  waterworks  and  electric-light- 
ing plant  are  owned  by  the  borough.  Pop. 
3,K'4. 

GROVS  CITY  COLLEGE,  a  non-sec- 
tarian co-educational  institution  founded  at 
Grove  City,  Pa.,  in  1884.  The  faculty  numbers 
31 ;  the  annual  attendance  of  students  reaches 
1,015;  the  tuition  fees  are  $87;  living  expenses 
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range  from  $45  to  $66.  The  productive  fund* 
arc  {81,802;  total  income  including  tuition  and 
incidental  charges  $66,335.  The  college  colon 
are  crimson,  tnere  are  over  13,000  volomes  in 
the  library.  The  number  of  graduates  since 
organization  is  1550. 

GROVER,  Lafayette,  American  politician : 
b.  Bethel,  Mc  29  Nov.  1823;  d.  1911.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Pbiladelf^a  in  1850.  and  settled  in 
Salem,  Ore.,  in  1851,  where  he  became  promi- 
nent in  his  profession  and  was  made  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  second  judicial  district  and 
auditor  of  public  accounts.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  legislature,  serving 
diere  three  years  and  being  speaker  in  his  last 
term  (1856),  He  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  in 
1853  and  1855-56,  and  was  later  made  United 
States  commissioner  to  audit  spoliation  claims. 
In  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  when  Oregon  was 
admitted  as  a  State  he  was  member  of  Con- 

Eess  (1858-59),  He  was  chairman  of  the 
:mocratic  State  committee  (1866-70)  ;  served 
as  governor  of  the  State  1870-77,  and  was 
United  States  senator  1877-83.  He  was  active 
in  urging  legislation  to  exclude  Chinese  from 
the  United  States.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to 
the  Oregon  house  of  representatives. 

GROVETON,  Va.,  Battle  of.  See  Bvu. 
Rvtt,  Second  Battle  of. 

GROW,  Galosha  Aaroa,  American  states- 
man: b.  Ashford  (now  Eastford),  Windham 
County,  Conn,,  31  Aug.  1823;  d.  Glenwood,  Pa., 
31  March  1907,  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College  in  1844,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa,,  in  1847,  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1850  and  was  six  times  re- 
elected. During  his  first  three  terms  he  was  a 
Free-Soil  Democrat,  during  the  last  three  a  Re- 
publican, He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Territories  in  the  34th  and  36th  Con- 
gresses and  speaker  of  the  37th  Congress,  whose 
five-wedcs'  session  of  4  jHly-6  Aug.  1861  largely 
defined  the  government  attitude  toward  the  Con- 
federacy and  voted  $500,000,000  for  war  pur- 
poses. He  introduced  the  Homestead  bill  (see 
Homestead  Laws)  into  the  House,  fought  for 
it  10  years,  finally  obtained  its  enactment  and 
signed  it  as  speaker.  In  1879  he  declined  the 
mission  to  Russia,  in  1894  was  elected  from 
Pennsylvania  as  congressman-at- large,  and  was 
successively  re-elected  to  the  54th,  SSth,  56th 
and  57th  Congresses,  His  plurality  in  1896  was 
297,446,  the  largest  given  up  to  that  time  in 
any  State  of  the  United  States  to  a  candidate 
for  any  oEfice.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Republican  conventions  of  1864,  1884 
and  1892,  and  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Republican  committee  in  186a  In  1871-76 
he  was  the  president  of  the  International  and 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Texas. 
His  long  record  of  conspicuous  service  is  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  political  annals  of  the  United 
States. 

GROWING  CROPS,  L^al  SUtua  of. 
The  farmer  is  frequently  called  upon  to  decide 
which  products  of  his  farm  are  real  estate  and 
part  of  the  land  and  which  may  become  personal 
property  to  be  dealt  with  without  r^rd  to 
the  ownership  of  the  land.  This  division  of 
the  products  of  a  farm  involves  the  rights  of 
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purchasers,  tenants  and  mortgE^ees,  also  credi- 
tors, heirs,  executors,  etc.  A  ^neral  rule  may 
be  given  to  the  effect  that  growing  crops  follow 
the  title  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted 
(Wootton  V.  White,  90  Md.  64;  Jones  v.  Adams. 
37  Ore.  473).  When  both  belong  to  the  same 
owner  EErowing  crops  ace  a  part  oE  the  land 
(Bagley  v.  Columbus  So.  R.R.,  98  Ga.  626). 
If  the  Uod  is  sold  growing  crops  pass  by  deed 
to,, the  purchaser  unless  expressly  reserved  at 
die  time  of  sale  (Crews  v.  Pendleton,  1  Leigii 
297-  Gibbons  v.  Dillingham,  10  Ark,  9;  Coman 
V.  Thompson,  47  Mich.  22;  Turner  v.  Cool,  23 
Ind.  56).  In  case  of  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
sale,  ungarnered  crops  pass  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  land  but  those  harvested  before  the  sale  is 
confirmed  do  not  (Reilly  v.  Carter,  75  Miss. 
798).  Again  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  fore- 
closure sale,  ungamcred  crops  pass  to  the  pur- 
chaser even  if  there  has  been  a  previous  sale 
or  mortgage  of  the  crop  by  the  farmer  to  an- 
other party  (Wooiton  v.  White.  90  Md.  64; 
.Jones  V.  Adams,  37  Ore.  473^.  The  grant  of 
a  ri^t  to  gather  growing  frmt  may  not  be  en- 
forced against  a  new  owner  of  the  land  unless 
it  be  in  writing  and  recorded  after  the  manner 
of  a  deed  (Taylor  v.  Millard,  118  N.  Y.  244). 
In  an  action  for  ejectment  the  successful  plain- 
tiff secures  title  to  the  growing  crops  on  the 
land  recovered  by  the  decree  (McGinnis  v. 
Femandes,  I3S  I!!.  69). 

There  are  two  classes  of  crops;  those  which 
grow  without  special  care  or  cultivation,  frMc- 
ttu  naturales,  and  those  which  result  from 
.special  cultivation,  sowing,  planting,  etc.,  fruc- 
.tits  industruilef.  The  first,  or  natural  proaucts, 
such  Bs  timber,  grass,  etc.,  always  remain  part 
and  parcel  of  the  soil,  and  therefore,  real  estate, 
and  do  not  become  personal  property  until  thev 
are  detached  (Le  Barron  v.  Babcock,  122  N.  V. 
153),  The  industrial  products,  crops  in  the 
usual  sense,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  etc.  are  termed 


>osly  (Cottle  V.  Spitier,  65  CaL  4S6).  Em- 
blements are  not  real  estate,  but  persoual  prop- 
Mty   (Wesibrook  v.  Eager,   16  N.  J.   L.  81). 


harvesting  they  are  transferable  like  chattels 
(Harris  v.  Frink,  49  N.  Y.  24;  Delaney  v.  Root, 
99  Mass.  54S).  As  personal  property,  they 
belong  to  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  pass  to 
the  Administrator  instead  of  the  heir  (State  v. 
Crook,  132  N.  C.  1053).  In  some  States  grow- 
ing grain  unrcaped  is  classified  as  personal  prop- 
erty. All  crops  become  personal  property  when 
severed  from  the  soil  (Jones  v.  Adams,  37  Ore. 
473).  When  a  farm  i,  leased  at  a  fixed  rent, 
the  crops  grown  and  harvested  during  the  term 
of  the  tenancy  belong  to  the  tenant.  Difficulty 
arises,  however,  when  the  lease  has  expired,  or 
the  tenancy  is  terminated.  State  laws  differ 
greatly  here;  in  Michigan,  if  a  farm  is  surren- 
dered to  the  landlord  while  a  crop  is  growing 
the  tenant  loses  all  right  lo  the  crop  (Smith  v. 
Sprague.  119  Mich.  148);  in  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  tenant  in  similar  circum- 
stances is  entitled  to  the  crop  sown  during  the 
tenancy  but  not  maturing  until  after  the  term 
has  expired.    Some  States  grant  the  landlord 


lien  for  rent  attaches  to  the  crops  when  the 
rent  is  payable  in  produce  as  well  as  when  it  is 
payable  entirely  in  money.  The  purchaser  of 
a  crop  from  a  tenant  t^es  it  subject  to  the 
landlord's  lien,  when  such  a  lien  is  granted 
(Beck  v.  Minnesota  &  W.  Grain  Co.,  131  Iowa 
62) .  Other  complications  arise  when  crops 
arc  grown  on  shares.  A  partnership  is,  not 
constituted  by  such  an  agreement  between  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  a  tenant.  Owner  and 
tenant  of  a  farm  leased  for  a  term  of  years 
upon  an  agreement  to  divide  the  produce  equally 
arc  tenants  in  common  of  the  crops  (Aiken 
V.  Smith,  21  Vt.  172).  If  no  special  time  for 
diviston  of  the  crop  is  fixed,  such  a  dirision 
is  due  when  the  crop  is  harvested  and  overdue 
after  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
harvested.  The  principles  enunciated  above  are 
very  general  and  there  exist  great  differences 
in  the  legislation  of  Hie  several  States  on  the 
subject.  Other  branches  of  legal  rules  toudi 
the  subject  at  several  points,  i.e.,  legislation  in 
regard  to  real  ftnd  personal  property,  mortgages, 
liens,  etc.  (qq.v,).  Consult  Green,  J,  B.,  <Law 
for  the  American  Farmer,'  and  Wtllis,  H.  E, 
'The  Farmers'  Manual  of  Law.' 

GROWTH,  increase  in  siie  or  volume.  It 
may  be  divided  into  inorganic  and  organic 
growth.  As  an  cxan^le  of  the  former  is  the 
increase  in  size  of  minerals.  Inorganic  growth 
is  no!  always  process  and  hence  inorganic 
growth  is  really  a  misnomer.  Living  beings  or 
organisms  grow  by  adding  to  the  substances 
(protoplasm,  etc.)  forming  their  bodies  similar 
matters  as  food,  w'lich  are  digested,  assimilated 
and  thus  taken  into  the  body  of  the  plant  or 
animal  by  interstitial  deposit.  Organic  growth 
is  thus  fundamentally  a  physico-chemical  proc- 
ess, a  sort  of  synthesis  of  structu rallied  ex- 
perience occurring  in  the  growth  mechanism. 
'  The  result  of  this  absorption  of  food  is  that  the 
body  increases  in  size,  that  is,  grows.  AH 
growth  is  attended  by  movement;  and  Krowtb- 
movements  are,  as  Vervrom  States,  common  to 
all  living  bodies,  but  they  take  place  so  slowly 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  followed  with  the  eye. 
Growth  yies  on  more  freely  and  the  siie  of  the 
body  increases  tnost  rapidly  in  Ihose  organisms 
in  which  the  body  presents  a  large  rajnng  sur- 
face, in  distinction  from  the  microscopic  bodies 
of  the  one-celled  plants  or  animals.  The  sim- 
plest phenomenon  of  growth  is  seen  in  cells, 
which  during  growth  rapidly  mukiply  by  self- 
division,  which  causes  the  increase  in  volume  in 
the  embryo. 

The  physical  agents  or  factors  in  the  growth 
of  plants  and  animals  are  abimdance  of  food. 


growth  the  simple  molecule  of  living  proteid 
continually  attracts  elements  to  itself  from  the 
food   (Hatschek). 

Pood  and  Chemical  Agents. —  As  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  chemical  processes,  they 
require  certain  materials  to  work  with.  These 
are  called  food.  The  elements  which  constitute 
food  and  which  occur  in  protoplasm  and  flesi 
are  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  lime,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  sodium,  chlorme,  magnesium,  sul- 
phur, silicon  and  iron.  All  or  any  of  these 
enter  the  body  in  various  combinations,  eadi 
playing  a  definite  part  in  growth.  Phosphorus 
IS  especially  abundant  in  the  tissues  of  embryos; 
potassium  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  ia 
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ifflbtbition,  while  iron  is  essential  in  the  early 
processes  of  ceU-division.  Besides  these  inor- 
ganic substances,  or^nic  food,  as  flesb  or 
vegetables,  are  essential  to  the  growtli  o(  ani- 
mals. Water  is  also  essential  and  embryos  de- 
velop most  rapidly  in  moist  places  or  in  water. 

Light. —  Without  lig^t  there  would  be  no 
BTOwm,  indeed  no  life.  Light  may  retard  or 
hasten  growth,  under  different  circumstances. 
Young  growing  plants  and  embryos  oE  animals 
need  to  be  protected  from  too  direct  sunlt^t 

Tcmp«r«tnr«.—  Organisms  need  sufRcient 
heat  in  order  to  ^row.  The  requisite  amount 
for  normal,  maximum  growth  is  called  ilie 
optimum  temperature,  for  at  -such  a  degree  of 
warmth  Krowth  takes  place  faster  liian  at  any 
other.  It  the  temperature  be  lowered,  the  rate 
of  growth  gradually  diminishes;  if  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  too  much  above  the  opti- 
raum.  the  rate  of  growth  diminishes  more 
rapidly.  Excess  of  cold  dwarfs  both  plants 
and  animals. 

Space  and  UovemenL — If  too  much 
crowded,  plants  become  slender  and  wealc ; 
snails  become  dwarfed  if  reared  in  too  small 
vessels;  mankind  wlicn  confined  to  Ixio  narrow 
quarters  in  large  cities  tend  to  become  under- 
sued,  from  not  having  sufficient  space  and  good 
air  to  live  in.;  small  trout  live  in  small  brooks 
and  large  ones  in  larger  streams.  All  organisms 
need  room  to  move  or  at  least  to  grow. 

HereditT. —  Besides  the  factors  already 
mentioned  heredity  has  its  share  as  an  agent. 
Growth,  development  and  reproduction  arc  now 
in  the  plant  and  animal  world  proceeding  as  it 
were  in  grooves,  or  along  more  or  less  definite 
paths,  in  accordance  with  long  established  laws 
or  relations,  and  the  mechanism  of  growth  is 
subject  to  heredity.  Heredity  is  only  thus  an- 
other term   tor  past  experience  of   the  race. 

Growth  and  Longevity. —  The  elephant  and 
whale  attain  a  colossal  size  because  diev  grow 
throughout  life  and  live  long.  The  large  slie 
of  man  as  compared  with  many  other  mammals 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  grows  for  a  longer 
period;  while  many  mammals  get  their  grow* 
in  one,  two  or  three  years,  man  does  not  stop 
growing  until  he  is  30. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  individual  growth 
is  not  only  dependent  upon  a  suitable  amount 
of  food,  but  on  proper  environment  and  favor- 
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iditions  of   life,  and  all   these  agencies 
fife.   It 


also  are  the  primary  factors  of  organic 
is  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  lite,  coupled 
widi  heredity  and  selection,  that  have  caused  the 
evolution  of  the  world  of  plants  and  animals. 
Thus  we  see  thai  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
evointion  of  species  are  the  same  as  those  which 
determine  tiie  growth  of  any  individual  organ- 
ism ;  we  by  no  means  understand  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  simple  growth ;  there  are  unex- 
plained laws  and  causes,  as  there  are  in  general 
evolution;  both  in  this  respect  are  of  a  piece 
and  are  similar  in  their  nature  and  results.  The 
origin  of  species  is  as  natural  a  process  as  the 
growth  of  the  individual,  and  both  in  many 
respects  are  alike  inexplicable  by  the  science  of 
the  present  day. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  BEING.  In  this  article 
growth  refers  to  an  increase  in  size,  and  de- 
velopment lo  an  increase  in  capacity.  The  body 
begins  in  a  microscopic  cell,  and  passes  throu^ 


the  various  stages  of  birth,  growth,  develop- 
ment, decline,  and  death. 

The  life  of  an  individual  may  be  studied  in 
various  periods,  the  embryonic  and  futal  (which 
do  not  concern  us  at  this  time)  and  those  of 
infancy,  childhood,  youth,  maturity  and  old  age. 
The  above  divi^on  is  convenient,  but  not  physi- 
ologically exact.  The  various  periods  are  not 
sharply  limited.  From  birth  to  maturity,  with 
a  gradual  increase  in  size  of  various  or^ns, 
there  are  progressive  modifications  of  func- 
tions. Toward  old  age,  decline  begins  and  the 
modifications  retrogress. 

The  Period  of  Infancy  is  variously  limited 
by  different  writers,  extending  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  even  the  seventh 


dentition,  about  the  end  of  the  second  year.  At 
birth,  connection  with  the  mother  suddenly 
ceases,  and  a  new  existence  begins  with  the 
first  inspiration.  Then  the  vegetative  functions, 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  ex- 
cretion and  assimilation,  are  soon  established. 
The  infant  performs  all  the  functions  of  adult 
life  except  reproduction  and  volition.  But  in 
order  to  have  them  at  their  best  they  should  be 
intelligently  supervised  by  the  parents.  The 
young  baby  is  the  most  helpless  and  dependent 
of  all  creatures.  The  care  it  receives  influences 
its  future  life.    With  no  care  it  must  perish. 

The  period  of  infancy  is  characterited  by 
frailty,  active  nutrition,  rapd  growth,  and  com- 
mencing development.  It  is  especially  prone 
to  convulsions  from  improper  food,  or  from 
high  body  temperature,  whatever  the  cause,  W 


hydrocephalus,     meningitis,     whooping  ^  . 

diphtheria,  diarrhcea,  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
and  to  the  eruptive  diseases,  measles,  chicken- 
pox  and  scarlet  fever. 

The  rate  of  infantile  mortality  Is  very  high. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  children 
bom  in  our  large  cities  die  within  the  first  year; 
in  small  towns  and  in  the  conntry  the  rate  is 
much  lower  Many  of  the  new-bom  are  en- 
feebled by  vices  of  formation,  such  as  cyanosis, 
spina  bifida,  hydrocephalus,  or  meningocele,  by 
an  hereditary  syphilitic,  scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous taint,  or  by  rfironic  affections  in  the 
mother.  All  infants  are  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  an  improper  dietary,  impure  air  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold. 

The  bones  of  the  infant  arc  very  vascular, 
quite  elastic,  have  but  little  firmness,  and  their 
epiphyses  are  cartilaginous.  They  are  there- 
fore readily  inflamed,  as  in  scurvy,  may  be  dis- 
torted by  pressure,  or  incompletely  broken  by 
apparently  slight  injuries,  or  the  epiphyses  may 
be  separated  by  such  injuries.  To  forcibly  lift 
a  young  child  by  one  arm  is  always  dangerous. 
The  skull  at  birth  is  not  fully  ossified  and  can 
be  readily  compressed.  The  anterior  fontanelle 
begins  to  close  about  the  9th  month  and  is  usu- 
ally closed  about  the  18th.  Depression  of  this 
fontanelle  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  general 
debility.  Premature  closure  of  the  skull  is  a 
cause  of  epilepsy  or  idiotism.  The  vertebra! 
column  is  straight,  lacking  the  curves  of  later 
life,  and  is  quite  flexible,  but  this  flexibili^ 
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tends  to  badcward,  forward  or  lateral  dbtor- 
tions  of  the  spine,  as  the  result  of  rickets,  in- 
flammation (caries)  of  the  vertebrae,  or  of  sit- 
ting, EUndine  or  rcclinina  in  strained  positions. 
Allowing  infants  (especially  feeble  ones)  to  sit, 
^tand  or  walk  too  early  tends  to  produce  bow- 
i^s  and  knock  knees,  as  well  as  spinal  deform- 
ities. It  is  many  weeks  before  a  baby  can  hold 
up  its  head.  Even  by  the  12lh  week  it  is  not 
properly  balanced.  It  may  be  at  the  16th.  The 
first  attempt  to  sit  is  about  the  16th  week,  and 
sitting  is  accomplished  about  the  40th,  About 
the  38th  week,  the  child  attempts  to  stand,  and 
should  be  able  to  stand  alone  by  the  11th  or  12th 
tnonlh,  and  to  walk  unaided  by  the  15lh  or  17lh 
month.  Some  children  never  creep.  If  they  do, 
the  attempt  is  made  "about  the  ninth  month. 

The  muscles  of  an  infant  are  soft  and  not 
capable  of  great  effort.  Not  till  after  the  sixth 
month  are  they  felt  firm  and  resisting.  To 
develop  them  the  clothing  should  be  loose,  and 
the  child,  in  a  nude  state,  should  at  times  be 
allowed  free  play  of  them.  To  swathe  the  feet 
and  limbs  in  bandages  'to  make  the  child 
straijrfit'  is  hurtful. 

"nie  abdomen  and  chest  (in  its  lower  por- 
tion) are  prominent,  due  to  the  very  large  liver, 
the  small  pelvis  and  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  by  food,  and  to  large  size  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  All  of  these  organs  must  have  free 
movement,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  important 
functions.  Tight  bandaging  of  chest  or  abdomen 
hampers  movement  and  compresses  important 
blood  vessels.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  heart 
of  the  new-born  explains  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  body  and  those  organs  in  most  direct  com- 
munication with  the  heart,  especially  the  brain. 
The  small  size  and  the  vertical  position  of  the 
stomach  account  for  the  ease  with  which  infants 
throw  up  their  food  when  the  stomach  is  dis- 
tended. Repeated  acts  of  vomiting  are  inju- 
rious. The  practice  of  jolting,  babies  tends  to 
produce  vomiting.  Each  child  must  be  studied 
by  itself  as  to  its  powers  of  digestion,  and  what 
is  die  proper  food  for  each.  Toe  substitution  of 
artificial  feeding  for  maternal  nursing  and  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  hahy  foods  are  responsible 
for  much  sickness  and  many  deaths.  But  nat- 
ural feeding  is  not  always  possible,  owing  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion  or  the  poor  health  of  mother 
or  child. 

The  nervous  system  of  infants  is  very  ex- 
citable, especially  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  slow 
development  of  the  inhibitory  centres.  Convul- 
sions and  spasmodic  affections  are  therefore 
readily  produced  by  various  causes,  such  as  un- 
digested food,  eruptive  fevers,  impure  air, 
fright  or  excessive  heat.  Most  of  the  move- 
ments and  actions  of  early  infancy  are  reHex, 
such  as  stretching,  crovring  and  sighing,  for 
example.    About  Uie  fourth  month  evidences  of 


sleep,  etc.,  can  often  be  inculcated  at  this  early 
age.  or  even  before,  to  the  advania^  of  both 
mother  and  child.  The  brain  is  relatively  lartre 
at  birth  and  grows  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh 
year,  and  after  that  time  more  slowly. 

During  this  formative  period  care  should 
be  observed  not  to  excite  the  brain  unduly, 
rise  nervous  disorders  may  result.     Repeatedly 


urging  a  young  child  to  "show  off*  is,  to  sar 
the  least,  very  unwise. 

The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  seem  to  be 
partially  developed  at  birth.  After  the  third 
month  the  quick  closure  of  the  eyes  on  the 
approach  of  an  object  seems  to  indicate  the  es- 
tablishment of  true  vision.  A  very  bright  light 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  second  or  third  day, 
or  may  be  followed  by  the  eyes,  if  moved  slowly, 
after  the  sixth  week.  It  is  usually  weeks  before 
there  are  associated  movements  and  convergence 
of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  of  the  new-bom  fre- 
quently move  independently  of  each  other,  pro- 
ducing "squint,*  but  squinting  in  the  course  of 
a  severe  disease  is  a  bad  sign.  As  to  colors, 
yellow,  red,  pure  white,  gray  and  black,  in  the 
order  named,  are  said  to  be  the  first  recognized, 
gradually  after  the  sixth  month, 

Alt  children  are  bom  deaf,  but  may  notice 
sharp  sounds  six  hours  after  birth,  though'usu- 
aljy  not  until  a  number  of  days.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  infant  begins  to  imitate 
vocal  sounds  in  its  attempt  to  speak. 

The  circulation  of  blood  is  very  rapid;  the 
blood  vessels  are  large  and  thin.  Congestions, 
inflammations  and  haemorrhages,  therefore,  are 
quite  common.  The  pulse  is  irritable  and 
slight  causes  disturb  its  rate  and  sometimes  its 
regularity.  The  rate  in  the  new-bom  is  130- 
140,  during  the  first  year  lOS-lSO  per  minute, 
during  the  second  110-120,  then  eradually  di- 
mimshes  until  at  the  fifth  year  it  is  about  90; 
from  the  7th  to  the  14th  year  80-90.  and  after- 
ward 70-80.  The  respirations  of  the  new-hora 
arc  from  30  to  50  per  minute,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  from_  25  to  35,  The  breathing 
of  healthy  children  is  noiseless  and  through 
the  nose.  The  habit  of  raoulh  breathing, 
usually  caused  by  enlarged  tonsils  and  by  ade- 
noid g[rowths,  is  productive  of  deafness,  change 
in  facial  expression  and  distortion  of  the  chest 
(pigeon  breast).  The  relatively  small  size  of 
the  pharynx,  larynx  and  tradiea  frequently 
cause  throat  affections   to  be   serious   ailments 

The  average  temperature  of  the  infant  is 
100°  F.,  but  it  is  subject  to  many  fluctuations. 
It  is  raised  by  ingestion  of  food,  struggling, 
crying,  etc.,  and  lowered  by  sleep,  inactivity  and 
insufficient  food.  Sponging  wiU)  cool  water  or 
oiling  the  skin  will  frequently  lower  a  high 
body  temperature,  which,  if  imcfaecked,  might 
cause  conviilsions. 

In  man  there  are  two  sets  of  teeth.  The 
first  or  temporary  teeth  arc  20  in  number,  10  in 
each  jaw.  The  first  tooth  appears  about  the 
seventh  month,  the  last  about  the  24th  month. 
The  dangers  of  dentition  are  much  exaggerated. 
Well -nourished  children  of  healthy  parents 
cut  their  teeth  earlier,  easier  and  more 
regularly  than  do  feeble  children.  If  the  fir^t 
tooth  is  not  cut  before  the  14lh  month  there 
is  some  serious  defect  About  die  sixth  year 
Cand  before  the  temporary  teeth  are  shed)  the 
jaws  contain  all  the  temporary  teeth  and  all  the 
rudimentary  permanent  teeth  except  the  wisdom 
teeth.  At  birth,  when  the  teeth  have  not  ap- 
peared and  in  old  age  when  they  have  disap- 
peared the  lower  jaw  is  obtuse.  During  the 
growth  of  the  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  increases  in 
depth  and  length.  To  admit  of  these  changes, 
the  temporary  as  well  as  the  permanent  teeth 
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shoutd  b«  talcen  care  of  and  filled  if  need  be. 
Food  reqniring  mastication  should  not  be  given 
□ntil  there  are  several  teeth.  The  permanent 
teeth  are  32  in  Dumber,  16  in  each  jaw.  The 
first  one  appears  about  the  sixth  year,  the  last 
from  the  18th  to  the  24th  or  later.  The  thymus 
l^and  appears  in  the  new-born,  attains  its  full 
liu  by  the  end  of  the  second  ^ear,  then  gradu- 
ally diminisheE  until  at  puberty  it  has  almost  diS' 
appeared.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  life  tears  and 
perspiration  are  rare.  After  three  months  they 
are  freer.  In  rachitic  infants  persiriration  is 
often  profuse.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  sebaceous  glands  are  very  active,  especially 
npon  the  scalp.  The  saliva  and  pancrca.tic  juice 
are  small  in  amount  until  about  the  third  month 
and  therefore  starchy  foods  cannot  safely  be 
given  to  s'oung  infants.  The  gastric  secretion 
at  birth  can  as  a  rule  readily  digest  the  casein 
of  mother's  milk,  but  has  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  other  food.  Mucns  in  the  infantile  intestines 
is  (xipious,  often  ferments  and  may  neutraliie 
die  feebly  alkaline  intestinal  juices,  and  the  pan> 
creatic  juice  and  saliva. 

Both  the  small  and  large  intestine  are  com- 
paratively long,  and  digestion  and  peristaltic 
action  are  rapid.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
small  size  of  the  stomach  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  body,  require  that  tbeyoung  baby  t>e  fed 
every  two  or  three  hours.  The  great  length  of 
the  sigmoid  Hexure  of  the  colon  impedes  the 
passage  of  fseces  and  induces  constipation, 
which  shoukl  be  relieved  by  light  laxative  medi- 
cines or,  belter  still,  by  change  in  the  diet 

The  lymidiatic  glands  are  ntunerous  and 
large  in  the  infant  and  the  commuuication  be- 
tween them  and  the  general  system  is  more 
marked  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  They 
are  readily  congested  and  enlan^ed  In  affections 
of  the  throat,  scalp,  etc.,  and  in  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  ailments. 

The  average  weight  of  the  male  new-born 
child  is  7  lbs.  11  oz.;  of  the  female  7  lbs.  4  oz. 
For  the  first  few  days  there  is  a  loss  in  weight, 
then  the  weight  gradually  increases.    Generally 


later.  Usually  a  healthy  child  gains  20  lbs. 
weight  and  10  inches  in  height  in  first  two  years 
of  hfe;  in  the  third  year  four  pounds  and  four 
inches.  During  next  six  years  there  is  an  an- 
nual increase  of  four  pounds  and  two  or  three 
inches;  after  the  10th  year  about  eight  pounds 
a  year.  About  the  ninth  year  in  girls  and  the 
llth  in  boys  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  growth,  and  at  puberty  (13lh  year  in 
girls  and  16th  in  boys)  the  activity  of  growth 
is  the  greatest.  Between  12  and  15  girls  grow 
heavier  and  taller  than  boys,  but  at  IS  the  boys 
again  lead  and  maintain  it  through  life. 
Growth  usually  continues  to  about  the  age  of 
25  in  males  and  there  may  be  a  slight  increase 
for  5  or  10  years  afterward.  Girls  usually 
attain  adult  stature  at  about  21  years.  Weight 
usually  increases  in  the  male  and  frequently  in 
the  female  to  the  SOth  or  60th  year,  due  to  an 
accumulation  of  fat. 

The  Period  of  Childhood  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  the  end  of  the  second  year  to 
puberty  or  youth.  By  the  end  of  infancy  the 
anterior  fontanel le  is  closed,  the  temporary 
teeth  are  cut  and  the  child  is  beginning  to  talk 


and  walk,  to  use  judgment  and  memory  and  to 
display  independence.  Childhood  is  character- 
i*ed  by  active  growth  and  development  of  the 
body  and  mind.  Arrest  of  growth  and  loss  of 
weight  indicate  malnutrition.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  a  very  thin  baby  is  abnormal,  a  very 
fat  child  or  youth  is,  as  a  rule,  one  whose  nutri- 
tion is  at  fault,  or  whose  diet  is  too  rich  or 
generous. 

The  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  requires  especially  that  their  brains, 
muscles  and  digestive  apparatus  shall  be  strong 
Nerve  force  must  be  stored  not  dissipated  and 
coddling  is  wrong.  Their  nervous  systems  are 
normally  very  active  and  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions, hence  nervous  disorders  and  exhaustion 
are  readily  induced  by  overstimulation  of  the 
braiiij  through  excitement,  too  much  study,  etc. 
Physical  and  mental  trainmg  must  go  together. 
A  vigorous  child  is  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, either  at  work  or  play,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  same  amount  of  exercise  would 
exhaust  an  adult.  It  is  well  understood  that 
systematic  muscular  exercise  besides  hardening 
the  muscles  improves  the  mental  strength,  that 
well-developed  children  take  a  higher  rank  in 
school  than  those  of  the  same  age  less  devel- 
oped. Abundant  out-of-door  exercise  also  de- 
velops the  co-ordinating  power  of  muscles  and 
the  special  senses,  induces  a  greater  respiratory 
range,  better  oxidation  and  an  increased  power 
of  the  heart.  Thus  nutrition  is  stimulated  and 
a  s^metrical  development  obtained.  And  this 
is  just  as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys.  Chil- 
dren need  sleep  oitcner  and  longer  than  adults. 
A  healthy  young  baby  sleeps  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  time  and  a  healthy  child  of  seven  will 
often  sleep  quietly  for  12  hours  or  more.  Dis- 
turbed sleep  and  sleeping  with  the  mouth  open 
indicate  some  nervous  gastric  or  intestinal  dis- 
turbance or  the  presence  of  enlarged  tonsils. 

After  the  first  few  years  of  Ufe  the  special 
senses  seem  to  acquire  an  aculeness  more 
marked  than  in  later  life  when  the  perceptions 
are  associated  with  more  complex  mental  proc- 
esses. Children  require  much  food  and  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  overloading  the 
stomach,  especially  with  sweets  and  fruit,  may 
excite  general  convulsions,  vomiting,  diarrhcea 
and  alarming  fever.  A  vigorous,  healthy  boy 
often  eats,  and  may  require  about  as  much  food 
as  the  average  man.  A  variable  appetite  or  the 
habit  of  eating  mainly  one  class  of  foods  is 
indicative  of  innutrition.  A  properly  mixed 
diet  is  necessary  for  health.  Sugar  (candy, 
etc.),  valuable  m  reasonable  amount,  should 
not  be  eaten  in  such  quantity  as  to  interfere 
with  the  appetite  for  regular  meals.  Children, 
especially  those  who  cat  but  little  sugar,  should 
be  taught  to  cat  fat.  In  childhood  the  lym- 
phatic system  is  still  active,  the  glands  readily 
enlarge  as  the  result  of  irritation  or  of  general 
disease,  especially  scrofula.  The  respiration  in 
early  childhood  as  in  infancy  is  mainly  dia- 
phragmatic—the abdomen  moves  freely.  The 
temperature  normally  is  about  100"  F,  A  sud- 
den high  temperature  is.  much  less  significant 
than  in  the  adult,  so  also  is  an  increase  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Young  children  lose  heat 
readily  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  are 
susceptible  therefore  to  'taking  cold'  when  in- 
sufficiently clad.  The  line  should  be  carefully 
drawn  between  overdressing  and  the  ^li^rden* 
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ii^  process,  and  woolen  earmcDts  except  in  the 
hottest  wealfaer  are  advisable. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed and  the  detritus  resulting  from  the  activ- 
ities of  the  body  —  a  free  discharge  of  waste  b^ 
the  skin,  kidneys  and  bowels  should  be  facili- 
tated by  frequent  bathing,  the  drinking  of  con- 
siderable pure  water  ana  the  use  of  fruit,  gra- 
ham bread  and  green  vegetables. 

The  stomach  in  children  is  straighter  and 
more  vertical  than  in  adults,  but  less  so  than 
in  infants.    Vomiting  is  still  easily  produced. 

The  small  intestine  is  re'-" — '- ^  ' 

than  in  adults,  due  to  the 
ishment  is  to  be  digested. 

Children  are  susceptible  to  nervous  disorders 
such  as  chorea  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis, 
and  to  whooping  cough,  mumps,  measles,  infan- 
tile paralysis  or  poliomyelitis,  etc.,  which  last 
are  often  classed  as  'children's  diseases.' 
Spinal  deformities  are  readily  induced.  Cer- 
tain diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  are  likely 
to  affect  a  large  ntnnber  of  organs  at  the  same 
time.  The  recuperative  power  of  a  normally 
healthy  child  is  very  great,  even  in  severe  dis- 

The  mortality  of  young  children  in  general 
is  enormous  but  decreases  with  age.  It  is 
greatest  among  those  whose  hygienic  conditions 
are  bad,  who  suffer  from  poor  or  insufficient 
food,  impure  air,  etc  Diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
measles,  croup,  pneumonia  and  intestinal  dis- 
orders are  the  chief  causes  of  death. 

The  Period  of  Youth,  Adolescence  or 
Puberty,  is  that  period  of  life  between  child- 
hood and  maturity;  in  law,  'that  period  from 
14  in  males  and  12  in  females  till  2i  years  of 
age.'  It  occurs  earlier  in  hoi  climates  than  in 
cold,  is  hastened  by  luxurious  living  and  habits 
of  idleness  and  is  retarded  bv  severe  labor, 
hardship,  privation  and  ill  bealtn.  It  is  that  pe- 
riod when  the  individual  becomes  fitted  tor  re- 
production by  the  development  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans. The  voice  is  unsettled,  due  to  a  rapid 
general  enlargement  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  vocal  cords.  Hair  ap- 
pears in  the  pubic  region,  in  the  axillx  and  on 
the  face  in  the  male.  In  the  female  particularly, 
fat  is  rapidly  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  breast  and  extremities,  adding 
to  the  comeliness  of  the  form.  The  function  of 
menstruation  is  established,  preceded  in  a  vary- 
ing degree  by  headache,  backache,  physical  and 
mental  lassitude,  palpitation,  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  nervous  irntability  and  hysteria.  Sexual 
maturity  is  evidenced  by  awakened  sensibilities 
toward  individuals  of  me  opposite  sex,  of  at' 
traction,  of  repulsion  or  of  timidity  and  shy- 
ness. In  youth  there  is  a  pronounced  develop- 
ment of  the  limbs,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
chest  and  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  head 
and  abdomen.  The  spine  now  forms  a  double 
curve,  and  the  pelvis  widens  especially  in  the 
female.  Uental  faculties  mature.  A  girl  be- 
comes a  woman  earlier  than  the  boy  a  man. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rapid  nutritive  changes  are 
prone  ta  be  alteaded  by  more  or  less  grave  dis- 
turtiances  of  the  nervous  functions,  it  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  have  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  (that  is,  health),  to  carefully  regulate 
phj^ical  and  still  more,  mental  exertion.  The 
habit  of  self-control  must  be  encouraKed,  and 
exaggerated  language  discouraged.    School  du- 


ties should  not  be  imposed  beyond,  or  even  up 
to  the  limit  of,  tolerance  of  the  individual,  and 
social  functions  should  not  interfere  with  an 
abundance  of  sleep  and  outdoor  exercise,  else 
the  result  will  be  a  wreck  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  prolonged  nervous  and  muscular  pros- 
tration. Recklessness  as  to  the  laws  of  health 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness  at  this 
period  of  life.  Purity  of  thou^t  and  action  are 
great  safeguards  against  the  temptations  which 
beset  growing  .youth,  which  if  vielded  to 
impair  or  destroy  both  mind  and  body.  Animal 
impulses  are  to  be  subordinated  to  aspirations 
of  the  mind.  The  continued  fevers  such  as  ty- 
phoid, severe  inflammations,  as  pneumonia  and 
acute  rheumatism,  tuberculosis  and  heart  affec- 
tions are  the  principal  diseases  of  youth.  Scar- 
let fever,  measles  and  other  eruptive  diseases 
may  affect  the  individual,  but  not  commonly. 
Alcoholism  is  a  dangerous  condition,  easi^ 
acquired.  Neurotic  conditions,  espedally  in  the 
female,  too  freqtiently  occur. 

The  Period  of  Hatnritr  begins  at  about  the 


i,  and  in  women  to  about  40  or  45,  when 
the  menopause  occurs;  the  breasts  and  repro- 
ductive oi^ns  diLiiniah  and  ovulation  ceases. 
In  women,  at  this  time  (as  in  the  onset  of  pu- 
berty), the  organic  functions  may  be  irregular; 
dyspepsia,  palpitation,  sweating,  vcrt^,  neu- 
ralgia, irritabihty  and  melancholy  may  occur. 
The  'change  of  life*  is  in  reality  therefore  at- 
tended with  a  severe  nervous  shock.  Manhood 
and  womanhood  begin  when  the  individual  has 
reached  the  full  stature,  when  the  skeleton  is 
firmly  ossified  the  jaw  is  square,  the  chest  fuilv 
expanded,  and  the  limbs  well  developed.  Grad- 
ually from  this  time  onward  in  most  instances, 
fat  begins  to  accumulate,  especially  upon  the 
abdomen,  toward  the  end  of  maturity, 

Popularhr  it  is  believed  that  man  is  in  the 
■prime  of  life*  from  35  to  50,  but  there  are 
many  instances  of  farmers,  professional  and 
business  men  and  women  being  successful  and 
at  active  work  and  in  good  health  at  60  or  more. 
The  fact  is.  that  the  ability  to  do  hard  work, 
mental  or  imysical,  at  an  advanced  age,  depends 
upon  habits  of  industry  and  method,  and  upon 
the  care  of  the  health  which  have  been  incul- 
cated in  earlier  life  and  are  continued  into  and 
through  adult  life. 

Gradually  as  adult  life  advances,  the  inclina- 
tion and  sometimes  the  power  for  active  exer- 
cise fails.  These  are  evils  to  be  guarded  against. 
Outdoor  games,  horse-back  riding,  and  vigor- 
ous walking,  for  example,  may  be  pursued  ad- 
vantageously as  a  rule  to  45  or  50  years  of  age. 
At  about  this  time  degenerative  changes  occur 
in  the  body  and  care  is  necessary  that  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels  be  not  overstrained.  During 
the  prime  of  life  the  body  enjoys  a  maximum 
of  vigor  and  ^wer  of  endurance,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  also  true  of  the 
mind.  But  the  self-consciousness  of  power  that 
the  individual  possesses  is  frequently  a  menace, 
for  it  induces  him  to  struggle  for  wealth  or 
fame  in  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  modem  life, 
to  neglect  recreation,  to  resort  to  alcoholics  and 
other  stimulants  to  keep  up  his  energy,  and  to 
indulge  in  genera!  high  living.  It  is  especially 
true  at  this  time  of  life  that  no  one  should  work 
up  lo  the  full  measure  of  his  ability.    Stidi 
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work  is  dangerous  and  has  been  responsible  for 
the  "bnakiBK  down*  of  the  health  and  the  death 
of  many  otherwise  intelligent  persons.  The 
principal  diseases  of  adult  life  are  alcoholism, 
gout,  cancer,  urinary  and  venereal  diseases, 
rheumatism,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  a£Eecttoni 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels  and  of  the  diKestive  system. 
The  Period  of  Old  Ace  or  Senility  usually 
commences  about  the  60th  year  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  waning  of  the  vital  powers  and  by 
Atrophic  and  degenerative  changes,  the  natural 
consequences  of  decay.  While  death  frequently 
results  from  local  accidents  of  the  bram  and 


and  not  a  pathological  fact  as  in  earlier  life. 
The  stature  of  the  old  is  less,  the  shoulders 
rounded,  bones  are  more  fragile,  the  cartilages 
are  hardened^  the  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of 
the  infant,  the  chin  is  prominent,  the  skin  is 
wrinkled  owin^  to  the  absorption  of  fat,  and 
loses  its  elasticity,  the  teelh  decay  and  fall  out, 
urination  is  frequently  difficult,  the  respirations 
and  heart  beats  are  reduced  in  frequency,  the 
arteries  have  a  tendency  to  ossifj-,  the  veins  to 
dilate.  The  muscles  lail  in  their  tension,  the 
voice  becomes  a  *childish  treble,*  the  digestion 
is  weakened,  the  eye  no  long'er  sees  clearly  and 
hearing  is  dulled.  The  mind  may  preserve  its 
freshness  for  a  long  time.  Usually  the  senses 
fail  first,  next  the  faculties  of  memory,  reason 
and  volition.  Toward  the  close  of  life  the 
organic  or  vegetative  phenomena  prevail.  The 
natural  death  occurs  when  the  breath  becomes 
fainter  and  fainter  and  the  heart  beats  are 
weaker  and  fitful  —  and  then  gradually  cease. 

Old  people  require  an  abundance  of  sleep. 
They  need  also  to  be  kept  warm,  for  heat  is 
generated  in  them  in  smaller  amount  than  in 
robust  health.  Hence  they  are  easily  chilled. 
Food  should  be  plain,  largely  liquid  and  that 
most  easily  digested.  Exercise  in  the  open 
air  every  day  is  desirable  but  it  should  be  gentle 
in  character.  With  these  precautions  old  age 
may  be  made  comfortable.  See  Adolescencf.; 
Chiui  Stuvy  ;  Childrew,  Diseases  or ;  Old 
Ace,  Diseases  op. 

GRUB,  the  larva  oi  an  insect,  especially  of 
a  beetle  or  fly.  In  reference  to  cattle  it  usually 
means  the  maggot  of  a  flesh-fly  or  warble.  See 
Bot-fly;  Laiva. 

GRUB  STRBBT,  London,  an  old  street 
near  Moorfields,  now  known  as  Milton  street, 
which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  literary  hack- 
writers. The  adjective  "grubstreet"  has  come 
to  be  applied,  since  the  17th  century,  as  a  term 
of  disparagement  to  all  sorts  of  needy  and 
uninspired  litterateurs. 

GRUBB,  Sis  Howard,  Irish  optician  and 
telescope-maker:  b.  Dublin,  28  July  1844.  The 
largest  telescope  of  his  construction  is  the  27- 
inch  of  the  Vienna  Observatory.  He  was  the 
first  to  sujrgest  a  movable  floor  for  an  observ- 
atoT7  dome,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
dome  of  the  great  36-inch  telescope  of  the  Lick 
Observatorv.  He  was  knighted  in  1887,  and 
since  1913  has  been  scientific  adviser  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights. 

GRUBB,  Thomas,  Irish  inventor  of  astro- 
nomical instruments :  b.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  1800; 


d.  1S78.  Among  his  principal  inventions  were 
the  Jdelboume  Observatory  reflector  for 
photographing  the  moon,  and  various  teleqcopeA 
at  the  leading  observatories.  Green wkb  Ob> 
servalory  uses  several  of  his  instruments.  In 
1864  Gmbb  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  in  1870  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sft- 


the  journals  of  these  organizations. 

GRUBEL,  Jobann  Konrad,  German  poet: 
b.  Nuremberg,  3  June  1736;  d.  there,  8  March 
1809.  He  was  a  .sadmer  and  harness- 
maker,  and  passed  hb  youth  in  privation;  but 
he  possessed  genuine  poetic  gifts,  as  shown  in 
the  pictures  he  has  given  of  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen  in  the  three  volumes  of 
'Poems  in  the  Nuremberg  Dialect'  (1802).  An- 
other volume  appeared  in  1808. 

GRUBBR,  Hermanti,  Austrian  clergyman 
and  author :  b.  Kuf stein,  Austrian  Tyrol,  5 
Feb.  1851.  He  was  educated  in  the  State  Gym- 
nasium and  Stella  Matutina  College,  Feldkirch, 
and  at  Jesuit  scholasticates  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Austria  and  Enj^and.  In  1868  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  professor  at  Feld- 
Idrch  in  1874-76  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1879.  In  18SI  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  scholasticate 
at  Lyons,  which  in  that  year  was  removed  to 
Mold,  Cheshire,  England.  From  1882  to  1899 
he  was  employed  in  parochial  and  literary  work 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  1899  was' 
stationed  at  Stella  Matutina  College,  Feld- 
kirch. In  1896-97  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  bringing  abotit  the  exposure  of 
Leo  Taxil.  He  is  an  afdent  opponent  of  free- 
masonry and  compiled  reports  for  Ae  Anti- 
masonic  Congress  at  Paris  in  1909.  His  publi- 
cations include  'Auguste  Comte,  Begriinder 
des  Positivismus>  (1889;  French  trans.  1891; 
Italian,  1893;  Polish,  1896)  ;  'Der  Positivismus' 
(1891;  French  trans.  1893;  Italian,  1896);  'Leo 
Taxila  Pall adism us- Roman'  (3  parts,  1897.^); 
'Betrug  als  Ende  eines  Betrugs'  (1897); 
'  Einigungsbestrebungen  und  innere  KSmpfe  In 
der  deutsChen  Freimauerei  seit  1866*  (189B); 
*Mazzini,  Freimauerei  tmd  We!  tre  volution* 
(1901;  Italian  trans.  1902).  He  contributed  to 
Herder,  •Kirchenlexikon' ;  'Staatllexikon  der 
Gorres-Gesellschaft'  and  the  'Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia,' etc, 

GRUBBR,  gro'ber,  Johum  Oottfried.  Ger- 
man author;  b.  Naumburg,  on  the  Saale,  29  Nov. 
1774;  d.  7  Aug.  1851.  He  Studied  at  Leipzig, 
and  m  1811  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  1815  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Halle.  His  chief  work  was  that 
of  editmg,  first  with  Erscfa,  and  after  his  death, 
alone,  the  first  section  of  the  'Universal  Encyi- 
clopsdia.'  His  indenendenl  works  include 
'Herder's  Characteristic'  (1805);  'History  of 
the  Human  Race'  (1805) ;  and  Lives  of  Wie- 
land  (1815-16).  and  Klopstodc  (1832)  ;  he  also 
edited  'Wieland's  Complete  Works'   (1818-28). 

GRUGRU,  the  grub  or  larva  of  Catandra 
palmarutn,  an  insect  of  the  family  Rhynct>- 
phorse,  inhabiting  Guiana  and  other  tropical 
parts  of  America.  The  fully  developed  insect 
reaches  a  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  grub  is  of  grayish  white  about  two  inches 
long  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  makes 
ita  home  in  the  Cabbage  Palm,  feeding  on  the 
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soft  parts.  It  is  a  choice  morse)  of  food  for 
both  Indians  and  whites  and  is  prepared  by 
roasting.  To  procure  them  it  is  necessary  for 
ia  man  to  climb  the  palm  and  cut  them  out  of 
the  wood  near  the  crown  of  the  tree. 

GRUCRU  PALM  NUT,  the  nut  of  cer- 
tain West  Indian  and  South  Ametican  palms 
(Acrocomia  liuiopatha  and  A.  sclerocarpa). 
The  nut  is  not  much  larger  than  an  apricot  and 
contains  a  hard  pith  and  an  edible  pulp;  Oil 
is  extracted  from  the  piihs  and  is  known  com- 
mercially as  Mocaya  oil. 

GRUI^,  groo'ich,  Sava,  Serbian  statesman ; 
b.  Kolare,  1840.  He  fought  during  ihe  Serbian 
War  with  Turkey  (18?6),  and  rose  to  be  Min- 
ister of  War  during  the  Russo- Turkish  War  of 
187?.  He  also  acted  as  first  Serbian  Minister 
to  Bulgaria  in  the  same  year;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Belgrade  anrf  played  an  important 
fole  in  &e  politics  of  his  country.  Gruic  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  office  of  Premier,  was 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  0889-93  and 
1900-03),  and  auain  Premier  {1903-04).  The 
formation  of  the  Balkan  alliance  called  forth 
his  best  diplomatic  efforts. 

GRUMBKOW,  grvmp'ko,  Fricderich  Wil- 
helm  von,  Prussian  general:  b.  Berlin,  1678; 
d.  1739.  After  studying  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden, 
he  entered  the  military  and  diolomatic  service 
and  rose  to  be  head  of  the  War  Department  of 
Prussia  under  Frederick  William  I.  His 
vigorous  internal  policies  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  status  of   the  army  and  the  civil  govcrn- 

GRUMENTUM,  Italy,  an  ancient  Luca- 
nian  town,  33  miles  south  of  Poteniia.  It  was 
situated  according  to  Holste  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Agri  River,  one-half  mile  south  of  Sapo- 
nara.  On  this  site  were  discovered  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  therma;  and  a  portico, 
dating  from  the  1st  century  b.C  Historically 
Grumentum  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general  (2iS 
BC'i  and  as  the  headquarters  of  Hannibal  (207 
B,C).  Later,  a  Roman  colony  settled  there, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla. 

GRUN,  Hana  Baldnng.  See  BAuiaNC, 
Hans. 

GRUNBBRG,  Germany,  capital  of  the 
circle  of  Griinberg  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia;  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  15  miles 
east  of  Giessen.  It  is  surrounded  by  vines^rds, 
and  large  <)uantities  of  wine  are  made  here  and 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  manufactories  of 
doth,  thread,  carpets,  glass,  rope,  twine,  paper, 
brandy,  machinery,  bri^c  materials.  Lignite  is 
mined  in  the  district.    Pop.  2i,lt&. 

GRUND,  grpnt,  Franz  Friediich  Alexan- 
der, German  engineer:  b.  Heinrichau,  Silesia. 
1814;  d.  1892.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Ber- 
lin, and  then  entered  the  government  engineer- 
ing service,  ff  e  was  first  appointed  as  inspector 
of  hydraulic  engineering  in  die  Rhine  Province; 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  in  the  capacity  of  advisory  counsellor. 
Among  his  principal  achievements  are  the  plans 
for  the  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  the  harbors  at  Emmerich,  at  Oberlahn- 
stein,  and  the  widening  of  the  harbor  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine. 

GRUNDTVIG,  groonl'vi^,  Nikolai  Fred- 
eric Scverin,  Danish  theologian,  historian  and 


at  the  University  of  Copenha^n,  and 'in  1822 
went  to  Copenhagen  as  chaplain.  He  made  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  rationalism  of  the  time  in 
his  'The  Answer  of  the  Church'  (1825),  a  re- 
ply to  Professor  Clausen,  and  for  the  violent 
expression  of  opinion  in  this  work  was  severely 
censured  and  resigned  his  position.  For  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  and 
through  bis  writings  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  religious  and  political  thought  of  Den- 
mark. In  1839  he  became  pastor  at  the  hospital 
church  of  Vartow,  Copenhagen,  and  held  that 
position  till  his  death,  being  made  a  bishop  in 
1861.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Dan- 
ish diet,  and  took  an  active  part  against  Ger- 
many and  German  influence.  His  most  im- 
portant woric  is  'Northern  Mythology' ;  he  also 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  among  them  some 
very  popular  national  songs,  and  translated 
'Beowulf.' 

GRUNDTVIG.  Svend  Hersleb,  Danish 
philologist:  b.  Copenhagen,  9  Sept.  1824;  d. 
there,  14  July  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  his  father,  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  folk  lore 
and  language  of  his  native  country.  He  taught 
at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1863  and 
three  ^ears  later  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Scan- 
dinavian philology  there.  He  translated  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  ballads  (1842-46),  but  his 
greatest  contribution  to  literature  was  his  'Dan- 
marks  gamle  Polkeviser>  (1853-83). 

GRUNDY.  FelijE,  American  jurist:  h, 
Berkeley  County,  Va.,  11  Sept.  1777 ;  d.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  19  Dec.  1840.  Studying  law  !ie  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1798,  and  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  cnminal 
cases.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  leg- 
islature 1799-1806,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  errors  and  appeals.  In  1811  he  was 
elected  representative  to  Congress,  and  re- 
elected in  1813.    In  1829.  and  again  in  1833,  he 


the  supporters  of  President  Jackson.  In  1838 
President  Van  Buren  appointed  him  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States;  but  in  1S40  he 
resigned  that  office,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 

GRUNDY,  Sydney,  English  dramatist:  b. 
Manchester,  23  March  1848;  d.  4  July  1914-  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1869  and  practised  till 
1876.  but  afterward  became  known  at  home,^ and 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  successful  playwright. 

GRUNDY,  Mrs.,  a  personage  constantly 
appealed  to  in  the  phrase,  'But  what  will  Mrs. 
Grundy  say?'  in  Morton's  play,  'Speed  the 
Plough'  (1800),  but  who  never  appears  among 
the  dramatis  persona.  The  phrase  has  now 
come  to  stand  for  the  judgment  of  society  in 
general  upon  actions  or  conduct. 

GRUNER,  groo'ner,  Jtutna  von,  Prussian 
politician:  b.  Osnabruck  1777;  d.  1820.  After 
studying  law  at  Holland  and  Gottingen,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  police  department  at 
Berlin.  The  efficient  service  which  he  rendered 
there  won  for  him  the  appointment  of  head  of 
the  entire  police  force  of  Prussia.  He  retiKned 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  Alliance  was  made 
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and  went  to  Prague  where  he  organitcd  the 
national  defense  system  of  Gennaoy.  He  was 
governor-general  of  BerK  in  1814;  diief  of 
police  at  Parii  during  t£e  allies'  occupation, 
and  Prussian  ambassador  to  Switzeriand  from 
1816  until  his  death. 

CRUHER,  WUhelm  Hehirich,  German 
engraver:  b.  Dresden.  1801;  d.  there,  1882.  He 
studied  under  Klingen  and  Kri^er  at  Dresden 
and  under  Lon^  and  Anderloni  at  Milan.  He 
spent  several  years  at  Rome  (1837-41)  and  at 
London  (1842-56).  On  his  return  to  Dresden 
he  became  director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Engrav- 
ing, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
His  principal  engravings  consist  of  those  after 
the  mosaics  of  the  Chim  Chapel  (1839) ;  'Deco- 
rations of  the  Garden  Pavilion  of  Buckingham 
Palace*  (1846)  ;  and  'Specimens  of  Ornamental 
Art*  (1850);  'Cathedral  of  Onrieto"  (1858); 
'Luini's  Decorations  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grade,  Mi1an>  (1859-60);  'Das  grfine  Gewolbe 
in  Dresden'  (1862)  ;  'Terra-Cotta  Architecture 
of  Northern  Italy*  (1867)  ;  and  several  separate 
engravings  after  Raphael  and  Over  beck, 

GRUNBWALD,  HatthaiM,  German  painter: 
b.  probably  in  Frankfort;  settled  in  Aschaffen- 
burg,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  Archbishop 
Albrecht  of  Mayence,  He  seems  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1530,  and  to  have  been,  after 
Dtirer  and  Holbein,  tne  greatest  German  painter 
of  the  period,  though  but  little  of  bis  life  is 
known.  His  most  important  work  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  six  panels,  which  was  executed  for  the 
church  of  Saint  Maurice  and  Mary  Magdalene 
at  Halle,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Alexander  at 
Aschaffenburg.  It  is  now  in  the  Manicb  (>al- 
lery.  The  centre  picture  represents  the  'Con- 
version of  Saint  Maurice  by  Saint  Erasmus*; 
and  th«  wings  contain  the  figures  of  Saint 
Lazarus,  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  Saint  Martha, 
Saint  Chrysostom  and  Saint  Valcntinian. 
There  is  another  work  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  at  Halle,  of  which  the  centte  indure,  rep- 
resenting the  'Virgin  in  Glory,*  the  inner  sides, 
and  perhaps  the  outer  sides,  are  assigned  to 
(jTunewald. '  A  'Rosary'  in  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Anthony  in  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg, 
and  the  wings  of  altar-pieces  at  Heilsbronn,  in 
Pranconia,  and  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  are  also 
assigned  to  this  master. 

GRONHAGEN,  Kolmar,  (^rman  his- 
torian; b,  Trebmitz,  1828;  d.  1911.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  Berlin  and  Breslau.  In  1855  he  taught 
history  at  Breslau;  from  1866-190!  was  pro- 
fessor there  and  was  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
mental archives  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
publications  include  'Breslau  unter  den  Piasten 
als  deutsches  Gcmctnwesen'  (1861)  ;  'Friedrich 
der  Grosse  und  die  Breslauer,  1740-41'  (ISM) ; 
'Die  Hussiten  Kampf e  der  Schlesier*  (1872); 
♦Geschichte  Schlesiens*  (1884-86)  ;  'Schlesien 
miter  Friedrich  dem  Grossen*  (189(M12). 

GRUNT,  or  CROAKER,  a  drumfish  (q.v). 
GRUPPE,  groop'pf,  Otto  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man scholar :  b.  Danzig,  1804;  d.  1876.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Berim  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  joumahst.  In  1835  he 
became  editor  of  the  Prettssisekt  Staatiteitung 
and  in  1842  became  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
to  a  chair  of  philosophy  at  Berlin.     Besides 


several  philosophical  wories  'Antaus*  (1831); 
'Wendepunkt  der  Philosophie  in  19ten  Jahr- 
hundert*  (1834);  '(Jegenwart  und  Zukunft  der 
Philosophie  in  Deutschland*  (1855)  he  is  the 
author  also  of  classical  studies :  'Ariadne' 
(1834)  ;  'Die  romische  Elepe*  (1838)  ;  'Minos* 
(1859);  and  <.«akua>  (1872);  and  several  po- 
etical, dramatic  and  critical  works. 

GRUSCHA,  groo'sha,  Anton  JoBeph,  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate:  b.  Vienna,  1820;  d.  1911. 
He  was  ordained  in  1843  and  eight  years  later 
became  professor  of  religion  in  the  Theresi- 
anum.  He  was  preacher  at  Saint  Stephen's 
(Vienna)  in  1855;  Privy  Chamberlain  to  the 
Pope  (1858)  ;  canon  of  Saint  Stephen's  (1871)  ; 
Apostolic  Field  Vicar  of  the  Army  and  Bishop 
in  partibus  of  Karrha  (1878);  and  eventually 
became  Archbishop  of  Vienna  (1S90)  and 
Cardinal  in  the  following  year.  He  published 
'Handbuch  der  katholis(£en  Religionslebre  fur 
hohere  Lehranstaltcn'    (1851). 

GRU80N,  groo'son,  Heimano,  German 
inventor  and  manufacturer :  b.  Magdeburg, 
13  March  1821;  d.  1895.  He  studied  at  Berlin; 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Wohlcrt  machine 
shops  in  Berlin  in  1851,  and  In  1854  went  to 
Buckau  as  director  of  the  Hamburg-Mecklen- 
burg steamship  company.  There  he  estab- 
lished a  shipyard  of  his  own  and  built  a 
small  iron  loundty,  where  he  invented  a 
process  of  chill ecf  cast  iron,  which  was 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery, as  well  as  for  armor.  His  establishment 
consequently  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1886  was  in- 
corporated, manufacturing  armor  for  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  Griison  was  manager  of 
the  company  until  July  1891,  when  he  retired 
and  devoted  himself  mostly  to  study  and  ex- 
periments in  physics.  In  1893  the  works  were 
sold  to  Krupp. 

GRUTER,  giu'ter,  or,  GRUYTERE,  Jan. 
Belgian  scholar:  b.  Antwerp,  1560;  d.  Heidel- 
berg, 1627,  He  was  educated  at  CJunbridge  and 
Le^fden  and  became  professor  of  history  at 
Heidelberg  in  1S92.  As  librarian  at  that  tmi- 
versity  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Palatine  col- 
lection of  books,  which  were  removed  to  Rome 
to  avoid  destruction  when  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Tilly  (1622).  His  publications  in- 
clude 'Lampas  sive  Fax  Artium  Liberalium* 
(16th  century  essays,  7  vols.,  Frankfort  1602- 
34)  ;  'Inscnptionej  Antiquae  Totius  Orhis 
Romanorum*  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg  1603,  and 
again  7  vols.,  1707,  with  an  index  by  Joseph 
Scaliger). 

GROTLI,  or  RtlTLI.  Switzerland,  a  tract 
of  meadow  land  in  Canton  Uri.  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Uri.  It  is  famous  as  the 
place  where  the  revolt  against  Austria  was  first 
planned.  It  is  preserved  as  a  national  park 
and  contains  a  monument  erected  in  1884  to 
honor  the  event  of  Switzerland's  emancipation. 

GRUTZNER,  griSts'ner,  Eduard,  German 
painter ;  b.  Gross  Karlowitz,  Schlesien,  Gei^ 
many,  26  May  1846.  He  began  the  study  of 
art  without  a  master,  and  his  talent  having  been 
recognized  by  the  architect,  Hirschberg,  he  was 
taken  by  the  latter  to  Munich  1864,  He  was 
there  admitted  to  the  school  of  Piloty.  He 
first  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  humorous 
painter,  Shakespeare's  Fatstaflf  being  his  favor- 
ite subject.    He  is,  however,  known  all  over  the 
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world  for  his  (ticturcs  of  moidu,  in  tbe  cellar, 
tailor's  shop,  latchen,  etc  Well-known  also  is 
his  'Mephistopheles  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the 
Dressing  Rcxim  of  a  Ballet  Dancer.'  Other 
works  of  note  are  'The  Drinker  and  the  Devil,' 
'Convent  Peace'  and  'Don  puixote'  in  the 
Pioalcotheck;  'The  Convent  Library,'  at  Dres- 
den ;  'The  Convent  Kitchen,'  at  Konigsberg, 
and  series  of  cartoons  entitled  'Falstaniade,' 
in  the  Breslau  and  other  museums. 

GRUYtfRE,  grii-yar',  Switzerland,  district 
of  Canton  Fribourg  in  the  Sarine  valley.  The 
capital  is  Bulle,  which  contains  an  interesting 
old  castle,  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The 
principal  industries  are  cattle  raising,  agricul- 
ture and  cheese-making.  Pop.  of  Bulle,  3,500; 
of  district,  about  25,(XX). 

GRUvitfHES,  Switzerland,  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Gruyere,  16  miles  southwest  of  Fri- 
bourg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarine.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Gmyire,  whose  old 
castle,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  still  stands. 
Pop.  1,500. 

GRYLLIDffi,  grin-de,  a  faimly,  the  crick- 
ets, of  saltatorial  orthopterous  insects,  distin- 
guished from  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts  by 
the  fact  that  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed  and  the 
ovipositor,  when  exserted,  is  spear-shaped;  the 
wings,  when  present,  fit  closely  to  the  body. 
The  family  includes  three  types:  (1)  the  true 
crickets,  such  as  the  common  field  cricket,  or 
the  hearth  cricket  of  Europe,  which  are  of  the 
genus  Gryllus;  ^2)  the  burrowing,  curiously 
modified  mole-cnckels  Cq.v.) ;  {3j  the  tree- 
crickets,  pale-colored  nocturnal  forms,  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  different  plants 
and  which  sometimes  are  so  abundant  that  by 
their  egg-laying  alone  they  do  considerable  dam- 
age to  vineyards  and  to  raspberry  and  black- 
berry plantations.  The  black  field -crickets,  of 
whidi  the  commonest  American  species  is 
Anabrus  simplex,  inhabit  burrows  in  the  ground 
and  come  abroad  to  feed  on  grass  and  herbage 
at  n'ght  and  sometimes  in  daylight  They  de- 
posit eggs  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  but 
these  do  not  hatch  until  the  fallowing  spring. 

GRYPHIUS,  Andreas  (Greif),  German 
poet:  b.  Grossglogau,  Silesia,  U  Oct.  1616;  d. 
16  July  1664.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age  and  received  his  classical  trainmg 
at  Fraustadt.  He  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  iurist,  Georg  von  Scfaonbom,  who  recog- 
nized Gryphius'  talents,  conferred  on  him  the 
diploma  of  master  of  philosophy  and  a  patent 
of  nobility.  After  his  patron's  death,  in  1637, 
Gryphius  went  to  continue  his  studies  at  Leyden, 
where  he  remained  until  1643.  He  traveled 
throughout  Europe  until  1647  when  he  settled 
at  Fraustadt.  Here  he  began  his  dramatic 
work  and  in  1650  was  made  syndic  of  Glogau. 
His  comedies  'Absurda  Comica,  oder  Herr 
Peter  Souentz*  (1663);  'Die  Geliebte  Dorn- 
rose'  (loGO)  are  his  best  works.  He  also  wrote 
five  tragedies :  'Leo  Armenius'  (16461;  'Car- 
olus  Stuardus'  (1649) ;  'Katharine  von  Geor- 
gicn'  (1657);  'Cardenio  und  Celinde'  (1557); 
'Papinianus'  (1663).  He  also  wrote  several 
lyrics  which  reflect  the  melancholy  of  his  early 
years.  Consult  Mannheimer,  V.,  'Die  Lyrik 
dcs  Andreas  Gryphius'  (Berlin  I9(M)  and 
Hermann,  I.,  'Ubir  Andreas  Gryphius'  (Leip- 
zig I8S1). 


GRYPHON.    See  Gbiftin. 

GUACHAKO,  gwa-cfaa'ro,  OIL  BIRD,  or 
FAT  BIRD,  a  retnarkaUc  South  Anwrioui  tnrd 
(SleatorMts  Carifemis) ,  die  only  survivitig 
member  of  the  Steatomithidte.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  habits,  have  a  strong  bill  and  are 
frugivorous.  They  are  about  as  large  as  the 
crow  and  closely  resemble  the  nigntjars  in 
plumage,  which  is  brownish  gray  with  small 
black  streaks  and  dots.  They  spend  the  day 
in  deep  and  dark  caverns,  where  great  numbers 
congregate  and  make  their  nests.  Humboldt 
gives  an  interesting  account  in  his  'Personal 
Narrative*  of  a  visit  to  the  great  Guacharo 
cavern  in  the  valley  of  Carip«,  near  Cumana. 
This  cavern  is  visited  once  a  year  for  the  sake 
of  the  fat  of  the  young  birds,  which  soon  after 
being  hatched  become  almost  a  mass  of  fat, 
and  which  are  slaughtered  in  great  nomhers, 
and  their  fat  melted  and  stored  for  use  as 
butter  or  oil.  The  clarified  fat  is  half  liquid, 
transparent,  inodorous  and  will  keep  for  a  year 
without  becoming  rancid.  Consult  Newton, 
'Dictionary  of  Birds'    (New  York  1893-96). 

GUADALAJARA,  sw»-dl-la-h&'Ti.  Mex- 
ico, capital  of  me  State  of  Jalisco,  and  second 
only  in  population  and  imi>ortance  to  the  city 
of  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  380  miles  distant 
by  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway. 
Its  altitude  above  sea-level  is  3,600  feet  The 
city  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  the  nearby 
Ftdls  of  Juanacatlan  which  supply  electric 
power  for  its  industries,  street  railway  and 
lifting.  In  recent  years  Guadalajara  has  be- 
come a  very  important  mining  centre  or  head- 
quarters for  a  district  in  which  are  many  valu- 
able properties,  now  being  developed.  Guada- 
lajara is  noted  for  its  beautiful  pottery  and 
slallfully  wrou^t  "retratos*  or  figures  in  clay, 
and  its  drawn  work.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
is  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  clay  the  elastic 
qualities  and  pleasing  color  of  which  especially 
adapt  it  to  the  two  purposes  first  above  men- 
tioned. Among  other  industries  are  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  ^oods,  twine  and  cordage,  paper 
and  leather  articles.  The  hospitals  include  a 
Civil  Hospital  for  both  sexes,  a  Military  Hos- 
pital, the  Hospital  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  for 
women,  the  Ilospital  Guadalupano,  also  for 
women,  and  the  Beata  Mai^rita  Hospital  and 
Santissimo  Trinidad  Hospital  for  men.  The 
city's  educational  facilities  include  a  college  of 
law,  a  college  of  medicine,  a  normal  school,  a 
young  ladies^  seminary,  3  lyceum,  a  hi^  school, 
and  a  number  of  primary  schools.  The  cathe- 
dral, or  most  notable  church  of  the  city,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  in  the  Republic,  architecturally 
and  in  its  (Umensions,  decorations  and  ornamen- 
tation. The  penitentiary  of  the  state,  an  im- 
posing structure,  is  located  here,  as  also  the 
various  other  public  institutions.  Located  in 
the  city  are  two  public  libraries, —  the  State 
Library,  with  over  50,000  volumes, —  and  the 
Seminary  Library  of  24,000  volumes ;  an  Indus- 
trial Museum,  a  theatre,  and  the  Governor's 
Palace.  The  principal  public  parks,  some  of 
which  are  exceptionally  beautiful,  are  the 
Alameda,  Plaza  de  Armas,  Botanical  Garden, 
Alca'lde  Park  and  die  Calzada  de  San  Pedro. 
Tbe  banking  facilities  are  supplied  by  the  Bank 
of 'Jalisco,  uie  Guadalajara  Banking  (^mpanv, 
and  branches  or  agencies  of  the  National  Bank, 
and   the   Bank  of    London    and    Mexico,    of 
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GUADALAJARA,    Spain,    capita]    of    the 

province  of  the  same  name,  35  miles  east  north- 
east □{  Madrid  on  the  Madrid  Saragossa  Rail- 
way, It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares 
River.  It  I!  a  very  old  town,  datini'  from 
Roman  times,  when  it'was  known  as  Orriaca 
or  Caraca.  A  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduct  still 
survive.  Other  interesting  ancient  structures 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Uendozas'  their 
mausoleum;  several  churches,  including  the 
famous  old  one  of  San  Franciso,  and  the  town 
and  provinaal  halls.  There  is  also  a  collcRe 
of  engineers,  housed  in  a  building  erected  in  the 
18th  century  by  Philip  V  for  a  cloth  factoiy. 
Guadalajara  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  714 
but  was  retaken  by  Castile  in  1061,  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  woolen  ^oo^, 
bricks  soap  and  leather.  Trading  is  earned  on 
in  salt  and  agricultoral  products.  Pop.  of 
the  district.  2K141;  of  the  town,  12,250. 

OUADALCXZAR,  gwa-dal-k&'ar,  Mexico, 
a  town  in  San  Luis  Potosl  province,  45  miles 
northeast  of  San  Luis  Polosi.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  quicksilver  mining  district.  Pop. 
7,500. 

GUADALQUIVIR,  ga-dai-ke'T€r.  Spain,  a 
river  of  the  southern  part,  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  Ebro.  It  takes  its  rise  between 
the  Sierra  de  Cazoria  and  Sierra  del  Pow  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Ja£n.  at  a 
height  of  4,475  feet  above  sea-level.  It  flows 
southwest,  and  is  joined  by  the  Guadianamenor 
and  Guadalimar.  and  later  b^^  the  Jenil.  After 
a  course  of  about  355  miles  it  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  drains  a  wide  level  area 
for  the  most  part.  Two  islands.  Isla  Mavor 
and  Isla  Menor  are  located  in  the  river  below 
Seville.  At  its  mouth  are  the  great  marshes. 
Las  Marismas.  The  full  strjam  of  the  river 
continues  at  all  seasons,  the  supply  coming 
from  the  winter  rains  and,  in  the  summer,  from 
the  melting  snows  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
There  are  numerous  towns  alone  its  course,  and 
the  two  important  cities  of  Cordova  and  Seville. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Seville  to  ships  of 
1,200  tons. 

GUADALOUPK-HIDALGO,  ga-di-loo'- 
p&-e-da[''go,  a  town  in  the  federal  district  of 
the  United  Sutes  of  Mexico,  three  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  treatv  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  sitmed 
here  2  Feb.  1848. 

GUADALUPE-HIDALGO.  Treaty  of. 
2  Feb.  1848;  the  treaty  which  closed  the  Mexi- 
can War.  While  the  war  was  in  progress,  Polk 
sent  Nicholas  P.  Trist  of  Virginia,  then  chief 
clerk  of  the  State  Department,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  the  conditions  to  include  the 
cession  of  Upper  and  Lower  California  and 
New  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande  for  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Trist 
went  to  Scott's  headquarters,  an  armistice  was 
arranged,  and  in  August  184?  the  three  Mexi- 
can commissioners  and  Trist  met  and  exchanged 
proposals.  The  former  would  not  yield  to  such 
terms,  demanded  th*  Nueces  as  the  boundary 
(giving  them  Corpus  Chris ti  and  a  large  tri- 
angle at  the  south),  and  offered  much  less 
other  territory.  Trist  was  recalled,  but  re- 
mained at  headquarters;  Santa  Anna  declared 


that  he  was  tricked  in  the  proposals,  war  opera* 
tiotis  went  on,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
captured  not  long  after.  In  January  1847 
ne^tiations  were  resumed,  Trist  still  acting  as 


made  4  July  184&    The  land  c .-—  -- 

Upper  C^ifomia  and  New  Mexico  and  the 
Rio  Grande  was  made  the  boundary.  The 
United  States  paid  Mexico  $15,000,000.  and 
assumed  $3,250,000  of  claims  made  by  United 
States  citizens  against  Mexico  prior  to  the 
treaty,  besides  any  claims  to  which  under  the 
conventions  of  1839  and  1843  Mexico  was  ad- 
judged liable.  Of  the  252  claims  put  in  under 
this  treaty,  182  were  finally  allowed.  See 
Mexican  Wa*. 

GUADALUPE  RIVER,  Texas.  Its  source 
is  in  Kerr  County,  whence  it  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  into  San  Antonio  Bay.  It  is 
joined  by  the  San  Antonio  River  about  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  also  divides. 
The  total  length  is  about  250  miles.  The  prio' 
cipal  towns  aloi^  its  banks  are  New  Braunfels, 
Seguin,  Gouales,  Cuero  and  Victoria,  which 
marks  the  extent  of  the  river's  navigability  to 


GUADELOUPE,  ^da-loop'  (Fr.  gwid- 
loo^).  West  Indies,  an  island  (or  twin-islands, 
stnctly  ipeaking)  of  the  inner  chain  of  the 
Caribbees.  (See  Airrnj,ES).  It  lies  in  lat.  IS* 
N.  and  long.  61'  W.  and,  with  its  dependencies, 
has  an  area  of  688  square  miles.  A  strait 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  Basse-Terrc  and 
Grande-Terre.  The  former  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  its  volcanic  character  was  manifested 
most  impress!  vehf  t^  the  eruption  of  La 
Soufri^re  in  1797  and  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake in  1843.  The  eastern  division,  or  Grande- 
Terre,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  calcareous  plain, 
which  at  no  point  attains  an  elevation  of  more 
than  450  feet  The  mean  temperature  of 
Guadeloupe  is  78'  F.,  the  maximum  being  101* 
and  the  minimum  61*.  Of  the  total  area  32 
per  cent  is  under  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
portion  is  divided  among  the  important  crops  as 
follows :  Sngar  cane,  49  per  cent ;  provisions  for 
local  consumption,  28  per  cent;  coffee,  10^ 
per  cent;  cocoa,  7  per  cent;  and  the  remaining 
3>S  per  cent  is  given  over  to  vanilla,  lime  trees, 
etc  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  rain  fall  is 
usually  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crops. 
Tlie  dei>endendes  referred  to  above  are  the  ad- 
jacent islands  Marie  Galante,  Les  Saintes, 
Msirade,  Saint  Barthilmy  and  Saint  Martin. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  coffee  of  the  fin- 
est quality,  rum,  vanilla  and  cocoa.  In  1917 
the  total  trade  of  Guadeloupe  amounted  to  $17,- 
000,000  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  over  1912,  and 
31  per  cent  over  1916;  the  value  of  the  e^xirts 
was  $9,454,550-  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $7,625,662,  the  chief  items  being, 
flour,  rice,  breadstuff s,  fish,  oil,  vegstables. 
cement,  fertilizers,  etc.  Revenues  approximate 
$934,000  (or  4.670,290  francs  in  die  focal  bud- 
get of  1915)  ;  expenditures,  including  the  a^ 
propriations  made  by  France  from  time  to 
time,  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  sum, 
Guadeloupe  is  a  department  of  France,  repre- 
sented in  the  French  chambers  by  one  senator 
and  two  deputies.    Its  local  interests  arc  di- 
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reeled  by  a  governor  and  a  KCneral  legislative 
assembly  of  30  members.  There  are  114  ele- 
menUry  schools,  with  14,226  pupils,  one  lycie, 
with  301  pupils  and  a  secondary  school  tor 
mrls,  with  130  pupils  (statistics  of  1913-14). 
The  chief  seaport,  Pointe-4-Pitre  (22,664  in- 
habitants), is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Basse-Terre.  Several  times  its  buildings  have 
been  destroyed  or  severely  damaeed  by  earth- 

Suakes,  Lc  Moute,  the  principal  _  town  of 
rrande-Terre,  resembles  Pointe-A-Pitre  in  size 
and  situation.  There  is  a  forlni^ttv  passenger 
service  between  France  and  Colon,  Panama,  the 
steamers  of  this  service  call  on  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyages  at  the  ports  of  Basse-Terre 
and  Pointe-a-Pitre.  A  small  steamer  also 
makes  monthly  trips  between  Martinique. 
Guadeloupe,  Saint  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  There  is  also  a  fort- 
nightly service  between  Gaudaloupe  and  New 
York.  There  is  a  wireless  telegraph  station  at 
Pointe-4-Pitre.  After  the  discovery,  Gaude- 
loupe  belonged  to  Spain  until  1635 ;  in  that 
year  it  was  taken  by  the  French;  in  1?94  Eng- 
land seized  it,  freed  the  slaves,  and  retained . 
possession  until  \?G2;  then  it  massed  again  into 
French  hands,  together  with  Martinique,  Eng- 
land taking  Saint  Lucia  in  exchange;  the 
restoration  of  slavery  by  the  French  was  re- 
sisted by  the  negroes,  and  was  attended  with 
gteat  suffering  and  loss  of  life;  for  a  brief 
period  in  1810  England  once  more  held  Guade- 
loupe, but  returned  it  to  France ;  emancipation 
was  declared  in  1&4a  Total  population  212,- 
430  (3,460  French  bom  and  12,306  foreigners). 
Consult  'Annuaire  de  la  Gauddoupe  et 
Di^eiidences*     (  Basse-Terre ) . 

GUADBT,  ^a'da',  Harg<ierit«  Elie, 
French  revolutionist:  b.  Saint  £milion,  20  July 
1758;  d.  Bordeaux,  1794.  He  studied  law  and 
in  1790  became  administrator  of  the  Gironde 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  the  following  year,  representing  the  Giron- 
dists. A  staunch  supporter  of  the  constitution 
of  that  year,  be  opposed  all  measures  attack- 
ing it,  and  through  his  vehement  espousal  of 
the   (jirondist   cause   came   to  be   president   of 

ssembly.      Wh" 

ity,  the  uprisi 

red.     Guadet 

vention  of  1792,  and  cast  his  vote  at  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI  for  an  aM>eal  to  the  people  and 
ihc  death  sentence.  When  the  Girondist  party 
was  overthrown,  Guadet's  career  came  to  an 
end.  He  managed  to  evade  the  warrant  issued 
for  his  arrest  for  a  time,  but  was  finally 
captured  at  bis  hiding  place  at  Saint  6mi1ion 
and  guillotined  at  Bordeaux.  Consult  Guadet, 
J.,   'Les  Girondins*    (Paris  1889). 

GUADIANA.  gwa-thfc-a'na,  a  river  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  rises  in  the  plateau  of  New 
Castile,  flows  first  northwest,  then  circuitously 
southwest  into  and  across  Estremadura,  and  on 
reaching  Badajoz  turns  southwest  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
--■  ErterinK  Portugal  it  flows  past  Monsarai, 
.  K  .     >,     .   .  .     ,        ^  iii^ 

falls 
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Portuguese,  and  Ayamonte  on  the  Spanish  side. 
Its  course  is  about  515  miles,  of  which  only  35 
are  navigable.     Its    chief    tributaries   are   the 


Gigiiela,  Bullaque,  Valdehornos  and  Rubial  on 
the  right,  and  the  Azuel  and  Jabalon  on  the  left. 

GUADIX,  ga-des',  Spain,  a  city  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of  Granada 
35  miles  northeast  of  Granada.  There  is  an 
interesting  old  Moorish  castle  and  a  cathedral, 
(juadix  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  pot- 
tery, building  materials,'  hemp  and  hats;  and 
trade  in  cotton  and  com.     Pop.  about  14,000. 

GUADUAS,  ga-doo'as,  (folombia^  city  in 
the  department  of  Cundmamarca,  53  miles 
northwest  of  Bogota.  The  town  dates  from 
the  early  17th  century,  when  a  mission  was  es- 
tablished there  by  a  monk.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  leather  goods  and  hats. 
Coffee,  sugar  and  asphalt  are  produced  in  the 
nei^borhood.  Pop.  about  9,000,  chiefly  In- 
dians or  half-breeds. 

OUAGUA,  gwa'gwa,  Philippines,  a  pucbto 
of  the  province  of  Pampanga,  island  of  Luzon, 
en  one  of  the  main  channels  of  the  Pampanga 
delta,  three  miles  southwest  of  Bacolor.  It  is 
the  port  for  Bacolor,  has  steamboat  communi- 
cation with  Manila,  and  has  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  groceries  and  drugs.    Pop.  11,028. 

GUAIACOL.  a  distillate  of  the  creosote  of 
beechwood,  also  Known  as  Methyl  Pyrocatecbin. 
It  contains  about  75  per  cent  of  creosote,  for 
which  it  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  Its  chemical  formula  is 
C.H..OH.OCHt  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water, 
and  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  oils.  It  is  oily  in 
appearance  and  resembles  creosote  in  odor  and 
taste.  Its  compounds  are  used  also  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis. 


cal  America,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  of  their  wood,  known  as  lignum 
z'itte  or  Brazil-wood;  also  the  peculiar  resinous 
product  of  the  common  species  (G.  officinale). 
This  is  a  tree  30  or  40  feel  high,  usually  growing 
with  a  crooked  trunk  and  knotty  branches.  The 
wood  and  resin  have  been  obtained  chiefly  from 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Santo  Domingo,  but  the 
tree  is  becoming  scarce  there.  Guaiacum-wood 
is  remarkable  for  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
each  layer  of  which  crosses  the  preceding 
diagonally.  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is  much 
valued  and  used  for  pulleys,  casters,  mortars, 
bnwiing  balls  and  other  purposes  requiring  an 
extremely  firm  and  durable  wood.  It  is  pale 
yellow  on  the  outside  but  blackish  brown  near 
the  heart,  where  it  abounds  in  resin.  Stimula- 
tive and  other  medicinal  properties  reside  in 
the  bark,  leaves  and  resin  of  this  tree. 

GUAIRA,  La,  la  gwa-e'ra,  Venezuela,  a 
seaport  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  eight  miles  in  a 
direct  line  (23  miles  by  rail)  north  of  Caracas, 
of  which  it  13  the  port.  Moreover  it  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  republic.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
coast  strip  between  high  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  has  an  unhealthful  climate.  There  are 
modem  harbor  works  including  a  breakwater, 
and  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  town  djtes  from  an  ancient 
Spanish  setlleraent  in  1588:  In  1903  the  port 
was  blockaded  by  British  and  tJerman  fleets 
to  enforce  a  settlement  of  commercial  claims. 
The     Briiish-built     and     owned     La-G«aira- 
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Caracas  railway  accomplishes  the  climb  over 
gradients  Jit  1  in  27  to  the  head  of  the  pass  at 
3,200  feet,  whence  it  descends  20O  feet  to  the 
city.  The  chief  feature  of  the  line  is  the 
small  radius  of  the  curves;  and  as  the  line 
climbs  higher  np  into  the  gorge  the  train  is 
sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  ihe  edge  of 
precipices  with  a  vertical  drop  of  a  thousand 
feet.  There  is  (it  has  been  said)  only  one 
dangerous  i»rt  of  the  Lioe.  but  that  extends 
from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas.  Pop.  about  9,000; 
mean  annual  temperature  64,5°  F. 

OUAL,  gwSl,  Pedro,  South  American  pa- 
triot: b.  Caracas.  31  Jan.  1784;  d  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  6  May  1862.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Caracas ;  joined  the  patriots  in 
1810,  and  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1811.  In  1812,  when  the  Republicans 
surrendered,  he  escaped  to  New  York,  but  in  a 
few  years  returned,  was  made  governor  of 
Cartagena^  and  later  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Washington,  and  began  the  practice  of  law, 
hut  in  1816  joined  Bolivar,  was  made  governor 
of  some  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and 
H'as  for  a  time  Minister  of  Finance  and  Foreign 
AfFairs.  In  1858  he  joined  the  revolt  against 
Monagas,  and  was  made  president  of  the  pro- 
visional government;  in  I8S9  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  Veneinela,  and  in  1860  be- 
came president,  but  resigned  the  next  year, 
retiring  to  private  life. 

GUALEGUAY,  gwa-lS-gwI*,  Argentina, 
South  America,  city  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios;  also  a  navigable  river,  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  triad  of  rivers  that  give  the  name 
(Entre  Rios  meaning  "between  rivers*)  to  this 
province,  noted  for  its  output  of  cat  lie 
products.  Consult  'Argentine  Year  Book' 
(Buenos  Aires  1916). 

GUALEGUAYCny,  gwa-largwi-choo', 
Argentina,  South  America,  cifr  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios,  on  the  Gualeguaychu  River,  12 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Uruguay. 
lis  chief  industries  are  connected  with  the  rais- 
ing and  shipping  of  cattle  and  wheat,  the 
preparation  of  beef  extracts,  etc.  It  has  a 
library  and  a  school  and  in  1917  had  about 
■  16,000  inhabitants. 

GUAM,  gwam  or  goo-am',  or  GUAJAN, 
gwa-han',  one  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  (other- 
wise known  as  the  Mariana  Archipelago),  the 
southernmost  and  largest,  and  the  only  one 
with  much  population;  east  of  the  Philippines; 
occupied  by  the  United  Slates  in  1898.  It  lies 
in  lat.  13°  26'  N.  and  long.  144°  43'  E.;  is  32 
miles  long  by  4  to  10  wide,  and  about  210 
square  miJes  m  area;  high  and  precipitous  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  formiog  a  low  plateau 
in  the  northern  part,  but  mountainous  in  the 
south.  About  half  the  soil  is  arable,  but  only 
about  30,000  acres  cultivated.  Except  for  the 
native  clearings,  most  of  it  is  thick  and  pathless 
jungle.  Some  of  the  trees  are  valuable  hard- 
woods for  ship-building  or  ornamental  cabinet- 
work; others  are  useful  for  food,  as  the  coco- 
nut (the  finest  here  of  all  the  tropics),  pine- 
apple, breadfruit]  sour-sop  and  custard-apple, 
etc.;  the  hau  ^Hibiscus  tilaceum)  makes  strong 
cordage,  not  affected  by  water ;  the  pandanus' 
long  leaves  are  braided  into  mats  and  hats:  and 
the  ylang-ylang  is  famous  for  perfume.    Rice, 
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sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas, 
melons,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  and  are 
cultivated.  The  only  native  mammals  are  rats, 
flying  foxes,  and  bats;  but  the  deer  and  wild 
goat,  of  European  origin,  have  thriven  pleoti- 
fully,  and  cows  and  pigs  are  raised.  In  1915 
there  were  about  6,000  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding 900  water  buffaloes.  There  are  no 
snakes;  there  are  centipedes  and  scorpions,  but 
none  dangerous.  The  climate  is  very  rainy,  hut 
mild  except  in  midsummer,  when  the  conflict 
of  trade-winds  produces  a  dead  calm,  oppres- 
sive heat,  and  storms,  with  some  hurricanes. 
As  recently  as  6  July  1918,  the  island  was  swept 
by  a  typhoon,  which  destroyed  the  crops  and 
rendered  half  the  inhabitants  destitute  and 
homeless.  Earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  is- 
land is  volcanic,  with  bordering  coral  reefs. 
The  east  side  has  but  two  good  harbors,  Pago 
and  Tarofofo;  the  latter  is  the  only  one,  except 
San  Luis  d'Apra  on  the  west,  which  is  safe  for 
vessels  all  the  year  round.  The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  (30  June  19tS)  was  13,689.  The 
number  of  natives  alone  was  given  in  1913  as 
12,448;  the  latter  being  Chamorros  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Tagal  and  Mala^,  and  some  Anglo- 
Saxons  from  whaling  ships,  producing  half- 
breeds  with  copper  skins  and  light  hair.  The; 
are  nearly  all  in  the  villages;  those  with  ranches 
build  rough  huts  on  them,  where  the  family 
spend  part  of  the  time.  Agaiia  (San  Ignacio 
de  A^tla),  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
most  important  town,  is  a  neat  place  with 
houses  half  of  stone  and  half  of  wood  or  bam- 
boo, and  contains  about  7,000  people.  Its  best 
port  is  Apra  (above),  on  a  deep  bay  formed 
by  a  peninsula ;  its  own  harbor  being  dangerous 
in  a  storm  from  the  anchors  dragging  on  the 
coral  bottom,  and  the  landing  bad  from  break- 
ing reefs.  There  is  a  mission  school,  endowed 
in  the  17th 'century  by  Maria  Ana,  queen  of 
Philip  IV  of  Spain.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  all  the  schools  was  given 
in  1916  as  1,970.  The  governor  of  Guam  (an 
officer  of  the  navy  of  the  United  Stales)  is 
the  military  commandant  of  the  island  and  com~ 
mandant  of  the  naval  station.  As  chief  of 
the  'Naval  Government  of  the  Island  of  Guam,' 
he  combines  executive  with  legislative  powers. 
There  is  an  Island  Court  for  the  trial  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  and  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.     Imports    into    Ihe   island    amounted   I 
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GUAN,  gwan,  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  the 
family  Cracidn,  genus  Penelope,  characterized 
by  the  front  of  the  throat  being  naked  and 
wattled;  specifically  P.  cristata.  It  is  about  30 
inches  long,  nearly  half  of  which  is  due  to  the 
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tail.  The  color  is  a  shining  reddtsh-ereen,  irith 
rump  and  belly  chestnut,  neck  and  chest  white- 
spotted,  and  the  feet  ana  throat  red;  the  female 
is  □(  a  more  reddish  tint,  with  the  crest,  neck 
and  mantle  bordered  with  while.  Though  the 
guans  have  most  of  the  habits  of  the  curassow 
(q.v.),  they  are  far  less  gregarious,  noisy  and 
restless.  They  take  to  trees  when  alarmed, 
roost  there  at  night  and  often  make  their  nests 
among  the  branches.  They  inhabit  the  Ameri- 
can tropics,  one  species,  the  chacalaca  (Ortalii 
vetula),  ran^ng  into  Texas.  Guans  have  long 
been  domeslicated  in  South  America. 

GUANABACOA,  gwa-na-ba-ko'a.  Cuba, 
town  well  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  city 
of  Havana.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
shown  by  the  United  States  War  Department 
census  of  1899  was  13,963  (that  is,  8,232  native 
white;  1,091  foreign  white;  2,173  negro;  2,408 
mixed;  and  61  Chmese).  The  total  population 
is  10,500. 

CUANAHANI,  gwa-na-a-ne.  See  Cat 
Island. 

GUANAJAY,  gwa-na-hi*,  Cuba,  town  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio.  about  20  miles  west  of  Havana.  It  is 
situatea  in  a  hill  region  of  much  salubrity,  and 


i  Havana  and  Guanajay  Railroad.  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

GUANAJUATO,  gwa-na-hoo-a'tA,  Mexico, 
a  state  bounded  by  the  states  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  QucTfitaro,  Midioac&n  and  Jalisco. 
Area  11,370  square  miles.  The  principal  Cordil- 
leras traversing  the  state  are  the  Sierra  Gorda, 
in  the  northeast,  and  the  Sierra  de  Guanajuato 
in  the  centre,  which  are  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Codomiches,  San  Antonio  and  Santa 
Rosa  mountain  ranges.  In  the  south  and  west 
are  the  valleys  of  San  Judas,  San  Felipe  and 
Santiago,  and  the  fertile  plain  of  El  Bajo. 
Rivers  are  the  Lertna,  with  its  affluents  the 
Laja  and  the  Turbio,  the  Irapuato  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  streams.  There  are  many  min- 
eral springs,  and  one  lake,  37  1-3  square  miles 
in  extent  called  the  lake  of  blood  (Yuririapun- 
daro).  Five  mining  districts  merit  special  men- 
tion ;  namely^  the  Sierra  Gorda.  Atlende,  Santa 
Crur,  Guanajuato  and  Lefin,  the  principal  mines 
being  those  which  produce  silver  and  gold,  sil- 
ver, mercury  or  cinnabar,  tin,  iron,  lead  or  ar- 
gentiferous lead,  and  copper  or  argentiferous 
copper.  (See  statistics  given  in  connection  with 
the  city  of  Guanajuato).  The  climate,  except  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  is  not 
unfavorable  ^mean  annual  temperature  about 
70°).  The  rain^  season  extends  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  until  the  be^nning  of  July.  Dur- 
ing those  months  the  rainfall  is  heavy  in  the 
valleys,  but  only  moderate  in  the  mountains. 
Pop.  1.08S.681. 

GUANAJUATO,  Mexico,  capital  of  die 
state  of  the  same  name.  Elevation  6,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Distance  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico 165  miles,  and  1,000  miles  bv  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  from  the  United  Slates  border 
at  El  PaSo,  Texas.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  ihf  Guanajuato  mountains,  in  a  picturestiue 
ravine,  six  miles  from  the  main  line  61  the  above 
named  railway  and  overlooking  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful region,  and  it  is  surrounded  and  honey- 
combed ly  mines  hundreds  of  years  old.  which 


have  produced  unknown  millions  of  predous 
metals  and  are  still  productive.  Mining  began 
here  500  years  ago.  devoloping,  as  it  proceeded, 
some  of  the  ricnesf  deposits  ever  discovered. 
Over  $600,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
mined  under  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  was  gold. 
The  buildings  of  the  business  centre  are  quite 
commodious  and  imposing  and  are  very  sub- 
stantial, unlimited  quantities  of  very  supedor 
building  stone  being  immediately  at  hand. 
Among  the  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
Government  Palace,  or  State  House,  in  ndiich 
the  legislature  holds  its  sessions  and  the  Stale 
officers  have  their  offices,  and  the  opera  house 
or  theatre,  a  magnificent  stone  structure  copied 
from  the  Grand  Opera  House  of  Paris.  In  a 
remote  part  of  the  city  are  the  famous  Cata- 
combs, wherein  are  stored  the  mummified  re- 
mains of  some  30  or  40  hunian  t>eings  represent- 
ing Imth  sexes,  and  several  tons  of  human 
skulls  and  bones.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  city  is  the  great  dam  of  modem  construc- 
tion which  contains  the  community's  water  sup- 
ply. Another  notabl<;  structure  is  the  principal 
church  of  the  city,  built  of  the  peculiar  colored 
atone  or  marble  which  exists  in  great  quantities 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  of  large  proportions  and  exceptions 
beauty.  There  are  several  other  churches,  the 
ancient  Mint,  the  State  College,  the  Market  de 
ja  Reforma  atid  the  Castle  of  Uranaditis.  There 
is  a  street  railway,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
electric  lighting.  The  bank  of  Guanajuato  and 
brandies  of  the  National  bank  and  the  bank  of 
London  and  Mexico  compose  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  city.  There  are  a  State  College 
and  a  Normal  School  for  young  women;  two 
museums,— one  connected  with  the  State  Col- 
lege and  devoted  to  natural  history  and  miner- 
alogy, and  the  other  devoted  to  "Antiquities, 
Minerals  and  Precious  Objects.*  Two  public 
libraries  contain  over  13,000  volumes.  In  1905 
the  city  was  flooded  and  much  valuaUe  prop- 
erty destroyed.    Pop.  35,682. 

GUANARB,  gwa-na'r*,  Venezuela,  city, 
capital  of  the  Slate  of  Zamora,  near  the  Guana- 
rito  River,  about  220  miles  southwest  of  Cara- 
cas. Coffee  and  sugar-cane  are  some  of  the 
chief  agricultural  productions;  but  the  dtr  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  cattle  trade.  Fop. 
about  11,500. 

GUANCHBS,  gwin'chls,  GUANCHOS, 
GUANCHI3  (from  Guan,  a  person,  and 
Chine! ,  Teneriffe;  or  from  Berber  aexes,  a  son 
or  young  man),  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
Islands  who  are  said  to  have  called  themselves 
Guanchinet,  a  term  which  the  Spaniards  cor- 
rupted into  Gnanches.  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tene- 
riffe ;  but  it  became  the  general  designation  in 
use  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  islands.  The  word  Guanches  is,  therefore, 
used  in  two  senses,  the  original  inha^tants  of 
the  Canary  Islands  and  the  people  living  on  them 
when  they  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilised  races  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Canary  Islands  is  one  tongue 
divided  into  many  dialects  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  foreign  words.  The 
people  of  the  various  islands  composing  the 
Canary  group  present  quite  different  appear- 
ances.    On    some  islands   they  are  tall,    fair- 
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haired  and  handsome;  on  others  Ih^  are 
darker  and  shorter  and  considerably  different 
in  features.  On  the  various  islands  of  the 
group  there  are  difFcrent  customs,  habits,  modes 
of  living  and  development  of  arts  and  indus- 
tries. Spanish  reports  show  that  on  some  islands 
custom  permitted  the  women  to  have  several 
husbands;  on  others  polygamy  was  the  rule; 
on  still  omers  monogamy.  On  some  islands  the 
inhabitants  lived  in  caves,  on  others  the  priests, 
nobles  and  chiefs  inhabited  very  substantial 
buildings  of  wood,  stone  or  cement.  Some 
tribes  worshiped  their  chief  gods  on  the  moun- 
tain  tops,  others  built  stone  shrines,  while  still 
others  erected  temples  of  stone  or  wood.  All 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  races 
or  the  imposition  of  outside  influence,  or  both. 
But  the  general  msrthological  ideas  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  islands  seem  to  have  been 
very  similar.  They  all  appear  to  have  believed 
in  a  very  powerful  deity,  variously  designated 
the  'sustainer  of  earth  and  sky,'  the  'preserver 
of  the  world,*  the  "preserver  of  men,»  'the  sus- 
tainer  of  lite."  In  different  localities  he  had 
different  names,  which  were  often  but  trans- 
lations of  the  same  designation,  as  Abord, 
Alcora<L  Alcoran,  Achaman,  Eraoranam.  To 
him  and  to  the  other  Guanches  deities  there  was 
dedicated  an  extensive  and  powerful  priesdiaod 
whose  itifluence  seems  to  nave  been  extended 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  the 
Greater  Canaries  the  priesthood  seems  to  have 
been  of  as  great  or  greater  influence  than  the 
chief  ruler;  and  there  they  alone  had  the  power 
to  confer  the  honors  of  knigbttiood  or  the  rank 
of  nobility.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
high  priest,  at  least,  must  have  been  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  nobles  or  of  royaltj;.  When 
the  people  of  the  main  islands  came  into  con- 
tact with  people  from  the  mainland  of  Europe 
and  Africa  this  religious  system  had  become 
highly  organized;  and  it  seems  to  have  held 
in  its  grasp  the  political  affairs  of  the  people 
and  to  have  possessed  stone  oratories  and 
temples,  thou^  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  for  the  most 
part  cave-dwellere,  while  the  ruling  das*  occu- 
pied dwellings  of  some  pretentions.  In  other 
parts  of  the  islands,  however,  the  people  all 
lived  together  in  villages  and  possessed  con- 
siderable community  life.  The  variety  of  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  clothing  were  as  noticeable 
in  different  islands  as  the  other  distinctions 
already  mentioned.  In  some  islands  the  natives 
went  practically  naked;  on  others  they  dressed 
in  sldns ;  while  on  others  they  appear  to  have 
understood  the  art  of  weaving  and  to  hav? 
taken  considerable  pride  in  dressing  themselves 
elaborately.  In  one  respect,  however,  thev 
were  all  mor«  or  less  alike.  They  had  numer- 
ous flocks  and  they  grew  different  kinds  of 
grain  including  barley  and  wheat.  On  some  of 
the  islands  fruit  was  also  cultivated,  notably 
figs.  The  inhabifanls  of  Canaries  living  along 
the  coast  were  given  to  fishing;  but  they  were 
not  sailors  and  all  their  fishing  exertions  were 
confined  to  the  shore. 

The  society  of  the  Canary  Islands  seems  to 
have  run  all  the  gamut  from  slavei^  to  that 
of  an  entrenched  nobility  and  priesthood  and 
absolute  rulers,  back  of  whom  was  a  very  com- 
plicated mythology  forming  part  of  Ae  govem- 
tnental  machinery  of  the  classes.  On  some 
islands  the  chief  ruler  seems  to  have  been  abso- 


lute ;  on  others  the  chiefs  and  nobles  had  a 
council  which  acted  as  a  check  on  the  power 
of  the  ruler;  while  on  the  more  primitive  of 
the  islands  the  ^ople  were  broken  up  into 
erous  petty  tribes  without  any  unity  or  any 
-lord  having  command  over  more  than  his 
own  tribe. 

The  oiifpm  of  the  Guanches  has  long  been 
and  is  still  a  much  disputed  question.  It  is 
even  uncertain  whether  the  people  found  on 
the  islands  when  they  first  came  und^r  the 
notice  of  the  continental  races  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  races  who  have  left 
traces  of  their  life  and  long  residence  there. 
The  evidence  in  hand,, however,  would  seem  ta 
show  that  they  were  a  very  mixed  race,  long 
in  possession  of  the  islands  and  frequently  acted 
and  reacted  upon  by  the  maritime  races  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  Some  investigators  have 
maintained  that  the  or^nal  race  of  the  Canaries 
was  the  Cro-Magnon,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  early  inhabitants  of  southwestern  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  Magdalenian  epoch. 

BiblioKraphy. —  Berthelot.  S.,  ' Antiquitds 
canariennes'  (Paris  1839) ;  'Histoire  naturelle 
des  iles  Canartes'  (in  collaboration  with  Baker 
Webb,  Paris  1839) ;  Broca,  P.,  'Revue  d'antro- 
pologie'  (1874);  Chil  y  Naranjo,  'Estudios 
historicos,  c!imat61icos  y  patoligicos  de  las 
Islas  Canarias'  (Las  Pafmas  1876-89)  ;  'De  U 
plurality  des  races  humaines  de  I'archipel 
Canarien*  (Paris  1878)  ;  Estuiiosa,  Alonso  de, 
'The  Guanches  of  Tenerife'  (HaUuyt  Society, 
Markham's  translation,  1907) ;  Faidherb^ 
'Quelque,  mots  sur  I'ethnologie  de  rarchipel 
Canarien'  (Paris  1875)  ;  Luschan^  'Anhang 
iiber  eine  Sdiadelsamtnlung  von  den  Canarischen 
Inseln' ;  Meyer,  H.,  'Die  Insel  Tenerife' 
(Leipzig  1896)  ;  Sergi,  'The  Mediterranean 
Race*  (London  1901) ;  Vemeau,  'Sur  les 
Suites  aux  iles  Canaries':  'Sur  les  anciens 
habitants  de  la  Islata  Grande  Canarie*  (Paris 
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(1896). 

GUANBS,  gwa-nas',  or  GUANE,  Cuba, 
town  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea  and  120  miles  southwest 
of  Havana.  The  District  Court  hcdds  its  ses- 
sions here.  The  trade  in  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  country,  lumber,  tobacco  and  cattle; 
is  extensive.     Pop.  about  1,400. 

GUANIDIN,  a  basic  organic  substance 
having  the  empiric  formula  CH>Nt  and  the  con- 
stitutional formula  H.;C(NH.)i.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cyanamide  and  ammonium  chloride  to  212*  P. 
Guanidin  is  a  cTvstalline,  deliquescent  substance, 
with  strongly  alkaline  properties,  and  it  absorbs 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  It  forms  niftner- 
ons  saJts,  and  urea  is  evolved  in  many  of  its 
reacticMis.  In  fact,  it  is  this  close  relation  with 
urea  that  gives  guanidin  its  chief  interest,  many 
authorities  holdmg  the  opinion  that  guanidin  is 
an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation  of 
urea  from  proteid  bodies,  in  the  normal  physio- 
logical chemistry  of  the  body. 

GUANIN.  gwa'nin.  CVH.N.O.  a  yellowish- 
white,  amorphous  substance,  which  derives  its 
name  front  being  a  constituent  of  guano ;  but  it 
also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  excre- 
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mmt  of  spiders,  has  been  found  attached  to  the 
scales  of  fishes,  and  seems  to  be  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  mammalian  liver  and  pancreas. 
Its  structural  formula  is 
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With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  guano,  as  it 
has  not  been  found  in  ihe  recent  excrement  of 
sea-birds,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  formed  by  slow  oxidation  (from  atmos- 
pheric action)  of  uric  acid,  much  as  uric  acid 
can  be  made  to  yield  urea  and  oxalic  acid. 
And  in  the  pancreas  and  liver  it  probably  rep- 
resents one  of  those  transitory  stages  of  dis- 
integfraied  nitrogenous  tissue  which  are  finally 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  more  highly 
oxidized  form  of  urea.  Guanin  is  a  base,  but 
also  forms  salts  with  metals,  and  combines  with 
salts.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  it  is  oxidized  to  carbon  di- 
oxide, guanidin  and  parabanic  acid. 

GUANO,  gwi'no  (Spanish  guano  huano, 
from  Peruvian  huanu,  dung),  is  the  name  for 
deposits  of  the  partially  decomposed  and  dry 
excrementitious  matter  of  birds,  especially  sea- 
birds,  as  those  that  frequent  coast  islands.  It 
is  highly  valued  as  a  fertilizer.  Deposits  from 
sea-birds  are  found  wherever  there  is  good 
feeding-ground  in  the  uciKhborhood  of  un- 
frequented islands  and  roclcjr  cliffs.  All  the 
aotable  guano  deposits  exist  m  the  hottest  and 
driest  parts  of  the  tropics,  as  on  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  important 
of  all  were  the  deposits  on  the  Chinch  a  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Peru,  which  for  years  yielded 
a  considerable  revenue,  but  were  eidiausted. 
The  guano  there  was  from  60  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  was  entirely  due  to  the  droppings, 
accumulated  for  many  ages,  of  the  innumerable 
sea-birds  which  make  these  islands  their  rest- 
ing-place and  breeding-ground.  The  excrement 
rapidly  dries  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  region 
where  the  rainfall  is  slight,  and  thus  the  soluble 
salts  of  which  guano  to  a  great  extent  consists 
are  retained.  Peruvian  puano  is  the  best  knovm, 
but  in  Patagonia,  various  points  of  Bolivia. 
Mexico.  Chile,  Maiden  Island  and  numerous 
Other  Pacific  islands  new  deposits  have  been 
opened  up  as  the  older  were  exhausted. 

Guano  varies  extremely  in  composition,  even 
in  the  same  deposit  considerable  differences  will 
be  found;  and  deposits  from  different  localities 
show  great  difference  in  chemical  con  tent.  Some 
consist  mainly  of  phosphate  of  caldum  and 
othet  fixed  salts,  while  others  contain  much 
volatile  matter,  with  a  lar^e  proportion  of  am- 
monia. Peruvian  guano  is  a  very  light,  dry, 
non-cohesive,  pale-yellow  powder,  with  a  char- 
acteristic ammoniacal  odor,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains lumps,  made  up  of  different  salts.  It  is  a 
very  complex  mixture,  containing  the  urate  of 
ammonium,  the  oxalates  of  ammonium  and  cal- 
cium, the  phosphates  of  sodium,  ammonium, 
calcium  ana  tnagnesium,  the  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium, sodium  and  ammonium,  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  lunmonium.  and  the  carbonate  of 


caldum.  Tlere  is  always  some  moisture,  or- 
ganic matter  of  different  kinds,  sand  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  deposit  lies,  and  this  is  an 
impediment  to  marketing.  The  ingredients 
which  are  especially  prized  are  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  the  [Aiospboric  add,  in  combination  with 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  the  alkalies 
themselves,  particularly  the  potash.  It  is  the 
remarkable  abundance  of  these  constituents  and 
their  fine  intermixture  which  caused  Peruvian 
guano  to  be  so  much  esteemed  as  a  manure. 
The  deposits  often  contained  almost  all  the 
inorganic  matter  required  by  a  plant,  and  that 
in  a  highly  available  form,  so  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  of  all  fertilizing  agents  tor  different 
crops.  As  the  supply  became  reduced,  however, 
it  was  fotmd  to  be  very  irregular  in  composition. 
Its  use  as  a  manure  was  known  to  the  native 
Peruvians  centuries  ago,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  accounts  by  modern  travelers  of  its 
wonderful  e&icacy  unbl  A.  von  Humboldt  took 
some  to  Europe,  in  IS04,  and  had  it  analyzed. 
It  was  not  exported  on  a  large  scale  till  about 
1850,  and  from  that  time  the  quantity  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  including  large  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  was  very  great,  but  the  sden- 
tific  study  of  fertilizers  ana  utilization  of  local 
materials  has  much  reduced  the  demand,  and 
the  supply  is  also  much  diminished. 

As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  guano,  what  is 
known  as  fish-guano  has  been  in  use  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  fish  and  fish  offal  dried  and  ^wdered. 
In  the  case  of  oily  fi^  such  as  herrings,  it  is 
customary  to  extract  as  much  of  the  oil  as 
possible  before  the  operation  of  powdering; 
and  it  will  thus  be  understood  that  different 
kinds  of  fish  differ  greatly  as  regards  their  value 
for  manurial  purposes.  But  ^1  sorts  of  fisb- 
f^ano  contain  a  large  percentage  of  ammonia 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  Oius  valuable  as 
fertilizers  (q.v.).  Consult  Coker,  'Fisheries  and 
Guano  Industry  of  Peru'  (in  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Bull.  8,  Ft.  1,  1906). 

GUANTA,  gwan-ta',  Venezuela,  a  modem 
seaport  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  state  of 
Bermudez,  12  miles  west  of  Barcelona  by  rail 

GUANTi^NAHO,  gwan-tana-mo,  Cuba, 
(own  in  the  province  of  Oriente,  situated  near 
the  head  of  the  most  important  harbor  east  of 
the  city  of  Santiago  on  the  southern  coast 
Its  surroundings  were  favorably  Icnown  before 
1898,  for  the  beauty  of  the  groves  of  lime-trees 
and  letnon-trees,  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
residences  of  wealthy  planters,  who  made  the 
heists  overlooking  the  bay  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  Since  the  Spamsh- American  War, 
no  Bay  has  been  famous  as  the  scene 
military  operations.  On  19  May  1898 
essful  attempt  to  cut  the  cable  in  the 
bay  was  made  ly  the  Saint  Louis  and  the 
Wompaluck.  On  10  Tune  a  force  of  600  ma- 
rines landed  from  the  transport  Panther  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Guanlanamo  Bay  and 
undertook  to  make  the  outer  harbor  a  secure 
place  for  the  use  of  American  vessels  when 
coaling  or  as  a  rendezvous  and  a  refuge  in 
stormy  weather.  The  marines  established  their 
camp  ("Camp  McCalla")  on  a  small  hill,  where 
they  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  Spanish  troops 
for  several  days ;  and  the  courage  and  endur- 
ance displayed  at  this  time  must  be  regarded 
as  memorable  features  of  the  war   The  MorUt- 
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ktad  and  Ttmu  lent  assistaocc,  the  latter  on  12 
June  Bending  40  marines  with  two  automatic 
guns.     In  the  course  of  that  week  the  camp 


are  also  of  the  same  origin  as 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  Guaranies  wero 

very  much  less  civilized  than  the  tribes  by  whidi 


Spaniards  were  concealed,  the  forts  and  be 
town;  the  garrison  was  strengthened  by  ac- 
cessions of  bluejackets  and  Cuban  insui^ents 
familiar  with  the  country ;  and  thus,  when  ten 
days  had  passed,  the  onter  harbor  was  prac- 
tioJIy  in  the  possession  of  the  American  forces. 
In  July  1901  the  American  government  diose 
a  site  on  this  bay  for  one  of  the  naval  stations 
in  Cuba.  In  1903  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
entrance  was  teased  from  the  Cuban  govern' 
ment,  and  the  chief  naval  base  of  the  United 
States  in  the  West  Indies  was  dcvdaped  there 
(1904-16).  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Guantanamo,  according  to  the  United 
Stales  War  Department  census  of  1899,  was 
7,137.  The  total  ptnmlation  of  the  district  in 
1914   was   giv^n  as   51.036. 

GUAPOR^,  gwa-p5;rfl',  or  ITBNEZ,  a 
South  American  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
Aguapehi,  in  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso,  Braril, 
flows  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jauru,  passes 
the  town  of  Matto  Grosso,  whence  it  is  navi- 
gable downward  for  light  draught  vessels,  then 
with  a  northwesterly  trend  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Brsril  and  Bolivia,  and  finally 
after  a  course  of  over  960  miles,  unites  with  the 
Manaor^  to  form  the  Madeira. 

GUARANA,  prwa-Hi'ni,  a  dried  paste  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  crushed  or  pounded  seeds 
of  PaulUnia  sorbitis,  a  climbing  rfirub,  native  of 
South  America.  The  seeds  are  obtained  largely 
from  the  cultivated  plants,  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica guarana  is  used  much  as  tea  or  coffee  is 
used  in  other  countries.  It  is  the  staple  drink 
of  millions  of  people,  Guarana  is  found  in  the 
drug  market  in  the  form  of  flattened  cakes  or 
cylinders  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color  and 
showing  on  fracture  numerous  coarse  angular 
fragments  of  seeds.  The  taste  is  astringent  and 
somewhat  bitter,  becoming  sweet  on  chewing. 
Guarana  contains  4  to  S  per  cent  of  caffeine, 
malting  it  twice  as  strong  as  coffee.  Its  action, 
however,  resembles  more  closely  that  of  tea  be- 
cause of  the  hi^  percentage  of  tannic  acid  it 
In  medicine  it  has  been  used  in  the 
of  sick-headache. 
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GUARANA-BRBAD,  the  seeds  of  the 
PaiUlinia  sorbUit  (a  South  American  tree), 
pounded,  made  into  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  South  America  as  a  stimulant  and  restor- 
ative, and  as  a  material  for  making  a  refreshing 
beverage.  The  active  principle  of  guaranlne  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  theine  or  caffeine 
(q.v.)  ;  and  no  known  substance  yields  it  so 
abundantly.  Other  species  of  PaiilHnia  possess 
poisonous  properties. 

GUARANIES,  gwa'ra-nez,  a  numerous 
family  of  Indiana  inhabiting  the  greater  part 
of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  region,  Faraway,  and 
a  very  consderable  region  in  Brazil,  They 
reach  westward  to  the  tooihills  of  the  Andes. 
The  Guaranies  are  divided  into  small  tribal 
bands  each  of  which  has  its  own  tribal  leader. 
In  addition  to  (his  vast  extension  of  tribes  of 
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practically  naked.  Their  customs  i 
apparently  very  simple;  but  tb^  were  great 
lovers  of  their  homes  wh-ch  th^  defended 
sttdtbomly  and  bravely  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  invaders.  They  seem  to  have  lived 
in  villages  and  to  have  been  of  a  very  social 
nature.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  visited  them 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  strong  influence 
over  many  of  their  villages,  among  which  tb^ 
introduced  European  arts  and  industries,  whicfa 
very  considerably  improved  their  social  Condi< 
tion.  Long  wars  and  epidemic  diseases  have 
redticed  to  a  comparatively  small  population 
this  once  numerous  family  of  Indians,  How- 
ever the  mind  mce  that  sprang  from  the 
Guaranies  and  the  Spaniards  is  of  considerw 
able  extent  and  of  imi>ortance  in  the  industrial 
life  of  Brazil.  A  mestizo  race,  a  cross  between 
negroes  and  Guaranies  is  also  fmmd  to-day  in 
parts  of  Bolivia,  in  Panama,  in  Argentina,  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Brazil)  and 
in  Paraguay.  For  the  most  part  this  lar^e 
mestizo  population  speak  the  native  Indian 
tongue.  Owing  to  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  language  of  the  Guaranies  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  native  tongues  of  SooA 
America.  Guarani  is  constderab^  mixed  widi 
S^nish  or  Portuguese  words,  or  both,  and,  in 
this  form,  is  the  speech  of  a  great  part  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Paraguay. 

BiblioKrwih;,; — Arag6n,  Alonso  de,  'Vo- 
cabulario  de  la  lengua  ^arani'  (Madrid  1624)  ; 
Bemal,  Padre,  'Cateasmo  en  castellano  y  en 
gnarsni)  (Buenos  Aires  1800)  ;  insorralde. 
Padre,  'Araporti'  (Madrid  1759) ;  Montoya, 
Antonio  Ruii  de,  'Vocabulario  de  la  lengua 
guarani';  Ruiz,  Padre  Amonia  *Arte  y  Vo- 
cabulario de  !a  Lengua  Cinarani'  (Madrid 
1639) ;  Tapugay  <Explicaci6a  del  (^teccsmo 
en  guarani' -'Manuale  ad  usum  patrum  So- 
detatis  Jetu  Parroquial,  en  espatiol  y  guarani* ; 
'Sermones  y  ejemplos  en  la  lengua  guarani'; 
Velaiquei,  Padre,  'Diccionario  Guarani'  (Ma- 
drid 1624). 

GUARANTY,  or  GUARANTEE,  a  con- 
tract or  undertaking  by  which  one  agrees  to 
answer  legally  for  the  default  of  another.  One 
who  undertakes  such  a  contract  is  called  a 
guarantor.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  some  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  Stales,  the  word  'guar- 
antor" is  used  .with  a  broader  signification  than 
in  other  jurisdictions,  generally  being  nearly  or 
quite  equivalent  to  the  word  'surely!*  Usually 
a  guaranty  relates  to  the  payment  of  money  or 
its  collectibility  or  the  genuineness  of  an  obli- 
gation, and  is  a  collateral  undertaking.  Guar- 
anty has  been  treated  as  a  branch  of  suretyship. 
Ordinarily  the  contract  of  a  guarantor  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  surety,  in  that  the 
former  is  a  distinct  from  that  of  his  principal, 
whereas  the  contract  of  a  surely  is  made  jointly 
and  at  the  same  time  as  his  principal  Further- 
more, it  has  been  held  that  the  guarantor  be- 
comes liable  only  by  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency after  the  contract  is  made,  whereas  the 
surety  is  liable  from  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
such  contract.  The  guarantor,  according  to 
some  authorities,  agrees  only  to  pay  on  notice  if 
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bis  principal  cannot,  whereas  a  surety  agrees  to 
pay  if  his  principal  does  not.  On  the  Other 
hand,  some  authorities  hold  that  the  ditference 
between  the  contract  of  a  euarantor  and  the 
oootrad  of  a  surety  is  shadowy,  and  what  is 
called  by  some  courts  a  contract  of  guaranty  is 
called  hy  others  a  contract  of  suretyship. 

Guaranty,  although  like  warranty  a  collateral 
tmdertaking,  must  not  be  confused  with  that 
term,  a  warranty  being  merely  an  undertaking 
Ibat  a  certain  fact  is  as  represented.  Ordinarily 
contracts  both  of  guaranty  and  suretyship  innst 
b«  evidenced  by  a  written  memorandutn  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  both  being  tuidertakings  to  answer  for 
the  default  of  another.  A  contract  of  guar- 
anty, to  be  valid,  must  be  for  a  sufficient  legal 
consideration.  Failure  of  consideration  is  a 
^[ood  defense  by  the  guarantor.  Fraud  prae- 
tiaed  on  the  guarantor  by  the  principal  is  no 
defense  to  a  contract  of  this  nature  unlets  the 
creditor  has  participated  therein.  The  same 
rules  of  construction  apply  to  contracts  of 
guaranty  as  to  other  contracts,  the  apparent  in- 
toition  of  the  parties,  as  gathered  from  the 
contract,  being  the  controlling  factor.  Usually 
the  default  of  the  principal  alone  does  not  fix 
the  liability  of  the  guarantor,  but  the  creditor 
must  use  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the  debt 
of  the  principal,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so 
must  give  the  guarantor  due  notice.  See  CoK" 
■niACT;  Surety;  Warranty. 

Edward  F.  Donovan. 

GUARANTY  INSURANCE.  The  so- 
called  casualty  or  miscellaneous  lines  of  insur- 
ance cover  a  variety  of  (fuaranty  busmesi.  such 
as  guaranteeing  the  fiddity  of  persons  in  places 
of  trust,  guaranteeing  surety  bonds  and  under- 
takings retjuired  in  actions  or  proceedings, 
guaianteeing  the  legality  of  public  bond  issues 
and  guaranteeing  merchants  in  giving  credit. 
The  term  guaranty  insurance  is  specifically  ap- 
plicable, however,  to  the  business  of  about 
SO  corporations  s^arately  organized  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  United  States,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  over  $30,000,000  net  surplus  of 
over  $35,000,000  and  a  yearly  mcomc  of  over 
$15,000,000,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  de- 
voted to  the  guaranteeing  of  real  estate  titles 
and  of  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
This  line  of  insurance  has  been  particularly 
useful  where  a  subdivision  of  large  tracts  of 
land  has  taken  place  in  the  West  and  latterly  in 
the  real  estate  acvcSopments  that  have  occurred 
in  or  adjoining  large  cities.  Title  and  mortgage 
guaranty  insurances  have  also  become  an  es- 
sential element  to  investment  in  real  estate, 
especially  where  trust  funds  are  concerned,  as 
all  uncertainty  as  to  these  securities  is  thereby 
eliminated  without  the  delay  and  expense  in- 
cident to  repeated  searches.  The  business  of 
this  class  of  compatues  :s  almost  entirely  local 
to  their  domiciles  and  involves  an  extensive 
accumulation  of  real  estate  records.  The  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  estate  and  of  mortga^s 
is  carried  on  incidentally  or  in  connection  with 
associated   companies. 

GUARAUNO,  gw4-rou'n6,  tribe  of  Indians 
of  South  America  who  inhabit  the  delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  Venezuela. 

GUARD,  NattonaL    See  Militia. 

GUARDAFUI  CAPE.    See  Cafe  Guariia- 


GUARDI,  gvfit'di.  Fruusetco,  Italian 
painter:  b.  Venice,  1712;  d.  there,  1793.  He  wa« 
a  pupil  and  follower  of  Canaletto^  his  watic 
shows  less  exactness  in  detail  than  his  master's, 
but  is  superior  in  use  of  color.  His  paintings 
are  mostly  of  scenes  in  Venice;  they  include 
'Procession  of  the  Doge':  'Fete  of  Coipus 
Domini';  'Grand  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale* 
(in  the  Louvrt  Paris)  ;  'Chuiri  and  Piazza  ol 
San  Marco'  (National  Gallery,  London)  ;  and 
'The  Rialto'  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York). 

OUARDIA,  gwir'dy^  TooiIb,  Cost»  Rican 
president:  b.  Bacaces,  Guanacaste,  1832;  d. 
1882.  Entering  the  army,  he  saw  service  against 
the  Walker  filibuster  (1855)  and  became 
colonel.  From  1866H59he  was  ifovemor  of 
Alajuela.  A  successful  revoh  agamst  Jiminef 
brought  about  the  installation  of  Carranza.  aa 
temporary  president  and  raised  Guardia  to  the 
command  of  the  army  (1S70).  In  the  same 
year  Guardia  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  an 
office   which   he   held   until   his   death. 

GUARDIAGRELE,  gwir-de-ft-gr&U,  Italy, 
dtv  in  Chieti  province,  not  far  from  the 
A(iria,tic  and  18  miles  from  Ortona,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  neighborhood  include  grain  and 
olives.  Iron  and  magnesia  are  also  found  in 
the  mineral  springs  nearby.  Pop.  of  the  com- 
mune, about  10.000. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  one  having  l^cal 
charge  of  the  ^rson  or  property  or  both  of 
another  who  is  incompetent  to  act  for  himself, 
as  an  insane  person  or  an  infant.  The  term 
more  usually  is  applied  to  one  who  has  legal 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  another  who  is  less 
than  21  years  of  age.  The  most  usual  classes 
of  guardians  to-day  arc  those  appointed  by  the 
courts  or  by  the  parents,  including  testamentary 

Eardians  and  judicial  guardians.  Among  the 
ter  class  are  guardians  ad  litem,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  courts  to  defend  a  particular 
suit  brought  against  an  infant.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Sutes  a  father  has  the 
ri^ht  to  appoint  a  guardian  in  his  will  for  his 
minor  children,  and  such  guardianship  con- 
tinues until  the  ward  reaches  the  age  of  21 
years.  The  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction 
over  such  guardians,  and  they  may  be  required 
to  account  at  intervals  to  snow  that  they  are 
properly  administering   the   property  of    their 

By  statutes  in  England,  particularly  those  of 
1886,  1891  and  1908,  some  sweeping  changeB 
have  been  made  in  the  law  of  guardians.  Tlie 
statute  of  1886  for  instance,  abrogated  the  old 
rule  that  the  father  had  the  sole  right  to  the 
control  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  his 
children  until  they  were  21  years  of  age,  and 
gave  the  mother  almost  equal  powers,  amonj; 
others  the  right  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  act 
after  her  death.  Such  guardian  can  act  even 
if  the  father  survives  the  mother  provided  it  be 
proved  that  he  is  not  fitted  to  be  sole  f^ardian. 
Other  changes  were  made  also,  such  as  award- 
ing custody  of  the  children  to  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divorce  suit  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  cuslo^  of  the  children  in  case  of 
abandonment  hy  one  of  the  parents,  etc. 

In  England,  guardians  not  appointed  by  a 
court  cannot  be  removed  by  judicial  process, 
hut  such  is  not  usually  the  case  in  most  stales 
in  this  country.  ^  > 
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0UASDIAN  ANGEL,  an  angel  who 
watdieB  over  a  particular  individunl.  It  is  the 
seneral  behef,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  churches  that  every  man  has  a  guardian 
angct  who  defends  him  from  evil,  suggeiis  good 
thoughts  and  wise  counsels,  and  helps  him  in 
prayer.  This  belief  ia  based  on  the  wordi  of 
Christ  in  Matt,  xviii,  10:  "Their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  i> 
in  heaven*;  the  fathers  of  the  church  strongly 
inculcate  it,  and  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  in- 
stances arc  given  of  the  active  interfereiKe  of 
guardian  angels.  The  belief  is  shared  by  some 
Anglican  tuKh  churchmen.  The  Roman  (^tbolic 
Church  ceJebrates  the  Feast  of  Guardian 
Angels    on  2  October.       See    also    Guawiah 

SWSIT. 

GUARDIAN  SPIRIT,  a  spirit  that  watches 
over  the  welfare  of  an  indiviaual,  a  household 
or  a  commnnity.  The  belief  in  such  a  bdns 
finds  expression  in  some  form  in  all  primitive 
religions,  and  in  many  which  have  reached  a 
hi^er  stag«  of  development.  The  Australian 
aborigine  believes  that  when  a  warrior  Idlls  his 
first  foe  the  spirit  of  die  slain  enters  the  bo<iy 
of  the  slayer  and  becomes  his  guardian;  in  Tas- 
mania a  native  has  been  heard  to  ascribe  his 
deliverance  from  danger  to  the  watchful  cart 
of  his  deceased  father's  spirit;  and  the  most 
imnortanl  religions  rite  of  a  North  American 
Indian  is  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  patron 
genius.  The  same  belief  in  guardian  spirits 
obtains  in  Africa,  Asia  and  among  the  Indians 
of  South  America,  as  it  did  formerly  among 
die  Aryans  of  Northern  £urO]>e.  Greeks  and 
Romans  believed  that  each  individual  was 
under  the  social  protection  of  a  spirit  who 
prompted  him  to  good  deeds,  warned  him 
a^inst  danger  and  guided  him  through  life. 
Gradually  there  also  arose  a  belief  in  an  evil 
spirit  who  was  at  constant  war  with  the  good 
spirit  and  instigated  every  evil  deed.  These 
spirits  were  called  damons  in  Greece  and  Qtnii 
in  Rome.  The  Romans  also  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  each  family  was  the 
guardian  spirit  fthe  Lar)  of  the  family  and 
worshipped  the  larts  widi  special  rites.  The 
ancestor  worship  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  seems  to  have  had  a  similar  origin. 
The  penatet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  house- 
hold gods.  For  the  Christian  form  of  the  be- 
lief see  GuAKDiAN  Angeu 

GUARDS.  A  guard,  in  the  primary  sense, 
i*  one  who  watches  or  protects  a  person  or  per- 
sons, a  place,  property,  etc.,  against  loss,  danger, 
or  hannj  as  a  body-gnard,  a  prison-guard,  etc 
Body-guards  have  been  an  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  monarchy  from  the  earliest  ages; 
die  Assyrian  and  Persian  kings  employed  them, 
and  the  corps  of  "Argyraspides,"  er  silver- 
shields  were  selected  by  Alexander  out  of  the 
bravest  men  of  his  army.  The  Roman  em- 
perors had  their  Pnetorian  guard.  Napoleon  I, 
first  created  a  small  troop  of  body-guards,  with 
the  tide  of  Guides,  while  he  was  yet  only  gen- 
eral, in  his  first  Italian  cam^ign.  From  this 
arose  bv  degrees,  the  J^eat  institution  of  the 
Imperiu  Guard,  consolidated  In  1804,  which  10 
years  later  comprised  102.708  men,  and  after  be- 
mg  disbanded  by  Louis  XVIIl,  in  1815,  was 
restored  by  Napoleon  III,  in  1SS4.  It  consists 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  In  Elngland, 
the  guards,  otherwise  called  housdiold  troops. 


consist  of  two  remmenta  of  Life  Guards,  the 
royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  and  five  regi- 
ments of  Foot  Guards :  the  Coldstream,  Scots, 
Grenadier,  Welsh  and  Irish.  Many  of  the 
European  sovereigns  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  small  corps  of  foreign  troops  which 
served  in  this  capaciw.  Thus  the  French  had, 
in  former  times,  the  Guard  of  Scottish  Archers, 
and  at  a  later  period,  a  body  of  Swiss  guards, 
called  the  Cent  Suisses.  The  Cent-Gardes 
formed  by  Napoleon  HI,  are  founded  upon  the 
latter.  The  Pope  no  longer  retains  his  Swiss 
gnards.  In  Prussia  there  is  both  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard  forms  an  entire  corps   d'armie   SO,000 

In  general  military  use  the  term  guard  is  of 
various  distinct  applications  and  denotes  func- 
tions of  great  importance.  It  means  a  sentrv 
on  duty,  and  also  a  body  of  soldiers  assignet^ 
tmder  the  proper  officer  or  officers,  to  the  duty 
of  guarding  at  protecting  a  camp,  post  or  any 
place  where  military  control  is  established. 
Company  and  regimental  details  for  guard  duty 
are  made  according  to  circumstances  —  the 
number  of  men  required  or  available,  etc., — 
rank  of  officers  being  also  regarded  as  far  at 
convenient  Guard-mounting  or  iatpection  and 
review  before  the  old  guard  is  relieved,  is  a 
ceremony  of  much  detail  and  is  usually  carried 
out  with  strict  military  observance. 

QUARINI,  Kwi-r«'n!,  Camillo-Oiiarfaio, 
Italian  monk,  author  and  architect ;  b.  Modena, 
1624;  d.  Milan,  1683.  Besides  being  an  excel- 
lent mathemadcian  and  architect,  Guarini  was 
also  learned  in  literature  and  philosophy,  wdiich 
he  taught  at  Messina,  In  1641  he  became  archi- 
tect Id  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  under  his 
Eatronage  executed  the  plans  for  numerous 
uil  dings.  Examples  of  his  work  are  at 
Modena,  Vienna,  Prague,  Lisbon,  Verona  and 
Paris.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy-  the  church  of 
Saint  Philip  Neri;  of  Maria  d'Etiintr  (Prague) 
and  Santa  Marie  ddia  Providenxa,  Lisbon. 
He  wrote  'Disegni  d'architettura  civile  ed 
ecclesiastica'  (1668) ;  and  'Leges  temporum 
et  planetarum'  (1678).  Consult  Mill  da,  'Lives 
of  Celebrated  Architects,  Ancient  and  Modem* 
(trans,  by  Creay,  2  vols.,  London  1826). 

GUARINI,  Giovanni  Battiita,  Italian  poet : 
b.  Ferrara,  10  Dec.  IS37;  d.  Venice,  1612.  He 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Pisa,  Padua  and 
Ferrara  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  lit- 
erature in  the  latter,  and  soon  publi^ed  some 
sonnets  which  obtained  great  popularity.  At 
the  age  of  30,  he  accepted  service  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara  and  was  intrusted  by  Duke  Alfonso 
II  with  various  diplomatic  missions.  He  with- 
drew from  the  court  about  1S87.  Having  re- 
sided successively  in  Savoy,  Mantua,  Florence 
and  Urbino,  he  returned  to  his  native  Ferrara. 
An  irascible  sensitiveness,  joined  to  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  his  personal  dignity,  neu- 
tralized many  qualities  both  brilliant  and  solid, 
which  seemed  to  fit  Guarini  exactly  for  a  court 
career.  To  these  defects,  in  part,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  frequent  mortifications  which 
tracked  him  throuf^  life.  As  a  poet,  he  is  re- 
markable for  refined  grace  of  langtiage  and 
sweetness  of  sentiment,  while  his  defects  are 
occa<!ional  artifidality,  a  too  constant  recur- 
rence of  antithetical  imagery,  and  an  gi^ected 
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daUy'mg  with  bis  ideas.  His  chief  work,  'II 
Pastor  Fi<io.>  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  stand- 
ard of  elef^t  Qastoral  composition.  The  writer 
designed  it  as  a  tra^o-comic  pastoral,  its  first 
dramatic  representation  was  in  honor  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Catherine 
of  Austria  in  1585.  It  ran  through  40  editions 
during  Goarini's  life  and  was  translated  into 
most  modern  languages.  Its  superb  and  per- 
fect diction  is  floodea  with  sensuousness.  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  told  Guarini  tbat  he  had  done 
more  harm  to  Christianity  tiy  his  blandish mentl 
in  poetry  than  Luther  b^  his  heresies  in  theol- 
ogy. Tasso  and  Guarini  have  been  frequently 
compared;  the  two  poets  were  hterary  frieads 
and  reciprocal  admirers,  though  rivals  in  love. 
Guarini's  varied  writings,  including  sonnets, 
comedies;  satires  and  political  treatises,  were 
published  at  Ferrara  (4  vols.,  1737).  Consult 
Everett,  W.,  *ltahaa  Poets  since  Dante'  (New 
York  1904)  ;  Rossi,  V,  'B.  Guarini  e  II  ^stor 
fido>  (Turin  1886) ;  Sanctis,  F.  de,  (Storia 
della  letteratura  italiana'  (Vol.  II,  Naples 
1903);  Saviotti,  A.,  <Guariniana,  ect'  (Fesaro 
1883):  Shelley,  M.  W.,  'Lives  of  the -Most 
Emiuenl  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy' 
(Vol.  II,  London  1835).    See  II  Pastor  FiDO. 

GUARIHO  DA  VERONA,  Italian  classi- 
cist: b.  Verona,  1370;  d.  Ferrara,  1460,  He  was 
educated  at  Constantinople,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Chrysoloras  who  tatight 
him  Greek.  Returning  to  Italy  with  some 
Greek  manuscript  he  bad  collected,  he  taught 
at  Verona,  Venice  and  Florence,  and  later  at 
Ferrara.  He  also  acted  as  interpreter  al  the 
Council  of  Ferrara.  His  chief  contributions 
to  classical  study  are  his  translations  of  Strabo 
some  of  Plutarch's  'Lives,'  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Persius,  Juvenal  and  Martial 
and  a  Greek  grammar  based  on  the  work  of 
Chrysoloras.  Consult  Sandys,  'A  Historir  of 
Classical  Scholarship'  (Vol.  II,  Cambridge 
1908).     - 

GUARNBRI,  gwir-n&'re,  or  GUARHB- 
RIUS,  a  family  of  Cremona  renowned  for  the 
manufacture  of  violins.  The  best-known  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were:  (1)  Andreas,  b-  1630; 
d.  1698.  who  learned  the  trade  with  Stradivarius 
from  Nicolo  Amati;  (2)  Giussefpe,  b.  1666;  d. 
1739.  his  son  who  succeeded  his  father,  but 
modelled  his  violins  after  Stradivarius:  (3) 
PiETBo,  b.  I69S,  son  of  Giuseppe;  (4)  Frento 
GiovAMHi,  b,  16S5,  son  of  Andreas,  settled  at 
Mantua,  where  he  manufactured  instruments 
varjing  from  those  of  his  father  in  several 
particulars ;  (5)  Gil'seppe  Antonio,  the  most 
renowned  of  all,  b  1687:  d.  about  174S.  He 
was  called  "del  Gesii*  from  the  inscription 
I.  H.  S.  on  his  labels.  He  copied  Caspar  di 
Saio  in  the  style  of  conslruction,  making  hia 
instruments  heavier  and  richer  m  tone  than 
those  of  Stradivarius.  See  VlOUN.  Consult 
Petheridc,  H.,  'Joseph  Guamerius,  his  Work 
and  his  Master'   {London  1906). 

GUASA,  gwa'sa,  or  WARSAW,  a  name 
given  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  West  Indian 
region  to  various  large  groupers  (sea  bass), 
especially  the  jewHsh  (q.v.).  "Warsaw*  is  an 
anglicized  form  of  the  Spanish  word.  See 
Groupers. 

GUASCO,  gwas'kS,  Alaundre,  French 
jurist  and  author:  b.  Bastia,  Corsica,  7  Dec 
1853.    He  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 


the  practice  o(  law  at  Bastia  and  Paris.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  dbe  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  is  knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Syl- 
vester, of  the  Holy  Sepnkhre,  and  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Gregory.  Hi8  works  include  'Condi- 
tion des  etrangers*:  'Lci  origines  et  I'faistaire 
de  I'Oeuvre  de  la  Propasation  de  la  Foi.'  He 
collaborated  in  Piolet  'Missions  caiholiques,'  to 
which  he  contributed  'Les  Etats-Unis,'  'Haiti,> 
'Guyane  fran;aisc,'  'L'Amerique  et  ses  haW- 
tants,*  'Les  ancienues  missions  daus  1'  Am^- 
que  du  Sud'  He  is  a  contributor  to  'The 
CathoUc  Encyclopedia,  >  La  Revue  de  la  Rivaln' 
tion,  Revut  ties  gitesHons  diflotnatiques  et 
cotoniali,  Retnte  gMral*  de  droit  intematiomal 
PubUc. 

GUASTALLA,  gwi-atillf,  Italy,  a  ctty  in 
the  province  of  Reggio,  18  miles  north  of  the 
cit/  of  that  name  on  the  Po  River.  There  are 
railroad  connections  with  Parma  and  Mantua. 
The  points  of  interest  are  the  old  fortifications 
dating  from  the  16th  centui^  and  the  cathedra) 
from  the  10th.  The  Lombards  founded  the 
city  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
council  called  by  Paschal  U,  0106).  After 
changing  bands  several  times,  it  necame  a  pos- 
session of  the  GonzBga  family  (1539),  and  was 
made  a  duchy  in  1621,  In  1/48  it  was  given  to 
the  Didce  of  Parma,  and  in  1796  became  a  part 
of  the  Casalpine  Republic.  In  1847  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Modena.  Guastala  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  The  chief  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  and  wine  and  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  school  of  music,  municipal 
theatre,  public  library,  gymnasium  and  the  statue 
of  FercUnand  I,  by  Leom.  Fop.  town  2,700; 
commune  11,900. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  in  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mexico, 
British  Honduras  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  on 
the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Ama- 
tique,  Honduras  and  Salvador;  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Mexico.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  48,290 
square  miles :  its  territory  extending  from  lat, 
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The  mountains  of  Guatemala 


■Guatemalan  Andes,*  or  simply  'Andes,"  tho^h 
there  is  no  propriety  in  those  names.  The 
Andes  terminate  in  northern  Colombia,  and 
have  no  genetic  connection  with  the  mountains 
of  Central  America,  The  latter  (so  far  as  the 
great  continental  ranges  are  concerned),  are 
also  in  their  geologic  history  totally  dittitKt 
from  the  RocW  Mountain  system,  or  North 
American  Cordilleras,  which  terminate  in  south- 
ern Mexico.  If  the  trends  of  the  Andean  and 
Rocky  Mountain  systems  were  protracted  from 
their  termini  (in  70"  W.  and  97°  W.,  respec- 
tively), they  would  not  connect  with  each  other, 
but  would  pass  the  latitude  of  Guatemala  in 
iiarallel  lines  nearly  2.000  miles  apart  The 
Guatemalan  mountains  belong  to  the  Antillean 
system,  which  lies  between  the  .termini  just  re- 
ferred to.  Its  ranges,  composed  of  folded  sedi- 
mcnlaries,  in  eastern  Guatemala  have  an  east- 
and-wesl  trend.  But  the  ranges  near  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  repitblic,  crossing  the  western  ends 
of  the  Antillean  corrugations  diagonally,  or 
with  a  northweit-and- southeast  trend,  form  s 
part  of  the  volcanic  chain  which  extends  alongr 
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dte  entire  western  coast  of  Central  America, 
and  is  continued  in  Mexico.  The  Sierra  Madrc 
is  the  principal  range  of  the  west  and  sonth. 
In  the  central  and  eastern  districts  are  the 
Sierra  de  Chama,  Sierra  de  tas  Minas,  Sierra 
de  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Sierra  de  Cop&n,  the  last 
named  on  the  frontier  of  Honduras.  The  high- 
est points  of  the  Cordillera  are  given  as: 
Tajnmnlco  (12,600  feet),  Tacani  <I2,*0  feet). 
both  in  the  sonthwest;  Acatenango  (11,100 
feet),  south- central ;  and  the  Volcan  de  Fu^o 
(11,400  feel),  also  south-ceniral. 

Among  the  Guatemalan  rivers  emptving  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are :  the  Usumacmta,  on  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  the  Cuilco  and  Saleqtia, 
which  are  also  tributaries  of  Mexican  streams. 
The  following  empty  either  into  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras  or  Izabal  Lake  (Golfo  Duke) :  the 
Montagua,  Rio  Hondo,  the  Dulce,  the  Belicc, 
the  SarstooD  and  the  Polochic  Tho5«  which 
flow  into  the  Pacific  are :  Rio  de  los  Eedavos, 
Rio  de  Pat.  the  Michatoya,  Guacalate,  Coyebte, 
Patnlul,  Nagualate,  SamaU,  Tilapa,  Naranjo 
and  Sucluate.  Steamship  navigation  has  been 
established  on  the  Dulce  and  Polochic  rivers; 


AtitUn  and  Icabal  (both  navigated  by  steam- 
ers), Peten,  Amatitlin,  Ayana  and  Giiija  (on 
the  frontier  of  Salvador).  Forts  on  the  CarU>- 
bean  side  of  the  republic  are:  Pnerto  Barrios, 
Livingston  and  Santo  Tomis,  the  first  two  being 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery,  while  the  last  is  a 
"minor  port.*  at  which  importation  and  expor- 
tation are  restricted  to  certain  article*.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  most  important  ports  are :  San 
Jos6,  74^  miles  from  Guatemala  City;  Cham- 

Krlco  and  Ocds  —  all  ports  of  entry  and  de- 
ery,  provided  with  iron  raers,  etc. 

The  lowlands  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts  are  torrid;  interior  table-lands,  at  an  atti- 
tude of  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  have  an  agreeable 
clhnate ;  and  the  hiRh  districts,  iriiere  the  eleva- 
tion is  more  than  5,000  feet,  are  decidedly  cool. 
The  larger  towns  are  built  in  the  temperate  or 
cool  tones.  The  rainy  season,  beginning  in 
May,  lasts  until  October  in  the  interior,  but 
sometimes  until  December,  on  the  coast  De~ 
cember  and  January  are  the  coldest  months; 
March  and  April  the  hottest  Snow  sometimes 
falls  (in  December  or  January)  on  the  uplands 
of  the  cool  lone. 

The  rich  soil  and  varying  climatic  condidoos 
favor  a  wide  range  of  products  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  no  systemauc  dassUication  of  these, 
however,  has  yet  been  made.  The  extent  of  the 
forest  land,  which  abounds  in  mahogany,  is  es- 
timated at  1,300,000  acres.  The  fauna  and  avi- 
fauna resemble  those  of  Costa  Rica  in  general, 
Deer  arc  quite  numerous.  Tapir,  honey-bear, 
armadillo,  wild  pig,  congar  and  jagnar,  are 
foond  tbroughoni  Central  America.  The  over- 
abundance of  insect  life  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

(Jold  and  silver  are  found  near  Montagua 
River  and  elsewhere;  salt  in  the  departmenti  of 
Alta  Verapax  and  Santa  Rosa.  Other  minerals 
are:  coal,  lienite,  manganese,  lead,  tin,  cinna- 
bar, copper,  kaolin,  opals,  slate,  altnn,  antimony, 
marble,  alabaster,  sutphnr,  ocbre,  asbestos, 
plumbago,  chalk  and  bittmien.  A  belt  of  coun- 
try extending  from  the  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  western  frontier,  near  the  Pacific. 
acroN  the  Steira  Uadre  to  Qif  coast  cuee  of 


the  Caribbean  slope,  is  essentially  a  mineral  ter- 
ritory, in  which  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  systematic  exploiting  or  prospecting. 

HiBtory.— Pedro  de  Alvando,  on«  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Cortes,  1523-24  conquered  the 
country,  and  on  25  July  1524  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  at  Alniolonga,  the  native 
town  which  was  afterward  to  be  known  as 
Santiago  de  los  Cabaileros.  After  the  conquest 
all  of  the  territory  now  divided  among  the  Cen- 
tra! American  countries  was  included  In  the 
Captain-^neralcy  of  Guatemala.  Independence 
of  Spanish  rule  was  proclaimed  15  Sept  1S21, 
Annexation  to  the  Mexican  empire  under  Itur- 
bide  foUoi);ed  (5  Jan,  1822).  An  assembly  of 
representative  citizens  of  Guatemala  and  the 
other  Central  American  provinces  on  1  July  1823 
declared  the  whole  country  to  be  independent, 
with  reference  to  Mexico,  Spain  and  all  other 
nations,  "whether  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
World*  Accordingly  tbe  United  Provinces  of 
Central  America  came  into  existence.  Guat^ 
mala  seceded  from  this  union  17  April  1839L 
Tbe  name  Repiiblica  de  Guatemala  was  assumed 
21  March  1847.  Between  1S39  and  1851  there 
was  a  series  of  bitter  struggles  with  Salvador 
for  supremacy,  fortune  favoring  the  smaller  re- 
public But  in  the  year  last  mentioned  Guate- 
mala began  to  be  successful,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rafael  Carrera  (president  until 
1856t  and  subsequently  life-president  or  dicta- 
tor), carried  the  war  into  Salvador  (1863)  and 
regained  the  controlling  position  in  Central 
America.  Cartera  appointed  bis  own  successor 
and  died  in  1865.  The  next  significant  admiu- 
istnation  was  that  of  Gen,  Justo  Ruiino  Barrios, 
who  was  put  into  office  by  the  Liberals,  after 
their  onslaught  upon  the  Jesuits.  Barillas  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  m  1886.  In  1S90  and 
1891  the  progress  of  the  country  was  checked 
by  epidemics  of  cholera  and  smallpox.  On  15 
March  1892  Josi  Maria  Reina  Barrios  was  in- 
augurated as  president,  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  (30  Aue,  1S97)  his  term 
was  extended  to  15  March  1902,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  conatituii^Hi,  which  was  proclaimed 
in  1879  and  modified  in  1885,  ISB7  and  1SS9. 
He  was  assassinated  8  Feb.  1898,  Sctior  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera  was  proclaimed  acting  presi- 
dent, and  received  the  support  of  tbe  army. 
An  insurrection  begun  under  General  Castillo's 
leadership  28  July  was  put  down,  but  only  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  another  revolutionaiy  move- 
ment. Insurgent  forces  commanded  by  Morales 
offered  a  stubborn  resistance  in  the  southwest. 
until  Morales  was  captured.  When  peace  had 
been  restored,  Cabrera  was  the  only  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  his  election  was  an- 
noimced  25  Sept.  1898.  In  the  following  year 
the  government  of  Guatemala  made  a  proposi- 
tion which  was  equivalent  to  repudiation  of  a 
part  of  its  foreign  debt,  but  yielded  to  Ger- 
many's protest,  or  threat,  to  use  force  and 
withdrew  the  sue^estion.  Earthquakes  which 
occurred  in  April  1902  caused  great  damage  in 
several  districts,  Amatitlan.  Maiatenango,  San 
Marcos,  Solola  and  San  Felipe  suffered  severely, 
and  Quetaltenan^o.  in  importance  the  second 
city  of  the  republic,  was  totally  destroyed.  An 
eruption  of  the  volcano  Santa  Maria  followed 
on  24  October,  and  there  were  outbursts  from 
new  craters  in  November,  Several  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives  through  these  disasteri, 
and  the  injury  to  property  (plantations,..^uiId- 
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nigs,  macli^try  and  cattle)  baa  been  estiinated 
at  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  A  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Guatemala  relat- 
ing to  the  tenure  and  disposition  of  reai  and 
personal  property  was  signed  27  Aug.  1901^  and 
ratificalions  exchanged  at  Guatemala  16  Sept. 
1902.  A  revolt  in  1906,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Barillas,  spread  to  the  other  Central 
American  countries.  The  g;ovemmcnts  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Mexico  interposed.  An  ar- 
mistice (19  July)  served  not  only  lo  restore 
order  for  the  time  being,  but  also  oaved  the 
way  for  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference 
held  at  Washington  in  1907.  In  1910  Cabrera's 
third  complete  term  as  President  began.  In 
1913  Great  Britain  sent  a  warship  to  Guatemala 
and  demanded  settlement  of  claims.  The 
country  without  a  navy  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  agreement  was  made  in  regard  to 
the  d(*t.  In  191S  a  boundary  treaty  was  signed 
with  Honduras.  In  1917  Cabrera  was  re-elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  six  years.  Guate- 
mala was  the  first  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many  in  connection  with  the  European  War  and 
to  place  the  ports  and  railways  of  the  country 
at  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  for  the 
common  defense.  Guatemala  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake  in  DecemlJer  1917. 

Qovemment  and  Education.— The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  National  Assembly 
(a  smgle  house),  whose  members  (deputies) 
number  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  and  are 
elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  six  years  by  direct  vole  of  the  people.  The 
administration  is  carried  on  under  tne  president, 
by  'six  secretaries  of  state,*  each  of  whom  has 
charge  of  a  separate  department  (minislerio) . 
These  departments  arc:  Government  and  Jus- 
tice, Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction,  Pro- 
motion of  Public  Welfare  (Ft>mtnlo),  Treas- 
ury and  Public  Credit  and  War.  The  council 
of  state  is  an  advisory  board,  of  which  five 
members  are  chosen  by  the  assembly  and  four, 
in  addition  to  the  Cabinet,  appointed  by  the 
President. 


president,  whose  authority  he  exercises  in  pro- 
vincial matters.  The  local  officials  locally 
elected  are :  the  Alcaldes  (one  or  more  for  each 
inici_j)al  district)  and  the  Rcffidores  c 


in). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  justice  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  four  associates,  elected  by  the 
people.  There  are  six  courts  of  appeal,  each 
consisting  of  a  chief  ju^ice  and  two  associates, 
also  elected  by  the  people.  Courts  of  the  first 
instance  are  29  in  number.  Their  judges  are 
selected  by  the  president  among  the  candidates 
approved  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Public  instruction,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, is  secular  and  gratuitous;  primary  in- 
struction is  obligatory;  free  education  is 
(TUaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  chief  in- 
stitutions for  secondary  education  in  Guatemala 
are  the  Central  National  Institute  for  Bovs, 
■with  an  enrollment  in  1913  of  5S3  pupils;  thp 
Central  National  Institute  for  Qrls,  with  385 
pupils ;    the    National    Institute    and    Normal 


same  city,  with  an  enrollment  of  80  pupils;  the 
National  Institute  for  Boys  and  Practical  and 
Commercial  School  Annex  at  Quezaltenan^, 
with  40  pupils.  The  national  library  contains 
30;000  volumes  and  many  valuable  tmpublished 
documents.  Other  libraries  accessible  to  the 
public  are  those  of  the  professional  schools, 
the  Supreme  Court,  national  institute  for  men 
and  academy  of  teachers.  Public  libraries  are 
maintained  in  the  larger  towns.  The  national 
printing  (rificc  at  the  capital  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Latin 
America.  More  than  30  daily  papers  and  other 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  country.  The 
constitution  guarantees  liberty  of  consdence. 
The  government  recognizes  no  creed.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

A|:riciilture,  Conunerce  and  Indtutriea^-- 
Coffee  grows  in  the  regions  between  1,000  and 
^000  feet  above  the  sea-levd.  The  districts 
best  suited  for  growing  coSee  are  Antigua, 
Barberena,  Costa  Chuvf  Alta  Verapaz,  Costa 
Cuca,  Costa  Grande,  Pochuta  and  Tumbador. 
The  total  production  for  the  1916-17  season  was 
84000,000  pounds  valued  at  from  $10,000,000  to 
$12,000,000  gold.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
was  approximately  800  to  830  )>ounds,  the  total 
area  under  coffee  cultivation  being  98^1300  acres. 
Germans  own  and  control  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  coffee  plantations ;  only  a  very 
small  proportion  represents  American  invcst- 
mentg.  In  1915  the  United  States  took  66  per 
cent  of  lie  crop,  and  between  75  and  80  per 
cent  Uie  year  following,  the  remainder  going 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Sugar  cane 
grows  between  sea-level  and  5,000  feet.  In 
1915,  30,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  produced, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  crop  of 
1914.    The  bulk   of    this   production   was   ex- 

Krted  to  the  United  States  and  British  Colum- 
).  Cacao  grows  in  the  lowlands  or  those 
ragions  having  an  altitude  of  less  than  3.000 
feet  Tobacco  and  wheat  are  also  produced  in 
larve  quantities.  Com  or  maize  and  beans  or 
frifoles  form  almost  exclusively  the  daily  food 

S    three- fourths    of     the    peofde    of 
I.    The   production  of    corn   is    suf- 


pounds  per  acre  annually.  Of  beans  the  an- 
nnal  production  is  about  160,000,000  pounds. 
Stock-raising  has  been  eiKouraged  in  the  de- 
partments of  I  cabal,  Zacspa,  Petin  and  Alta 
Verapaz,  by  decrees  authorizing  the  political 
chiefs  of  those  departments  to  make  grants  of 
land  to  persons  who  establish  ranches.  Money 
premitmis  have  been  offered  to  cultivators  of 
India  rubber,  cacao,  sarsaparilla  and  hemv ; 
grants  of  land  to  those  who  engage ,  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  bananas.  Proprietors 
of  large  cotton  or  tobacco  olantaUons,  and 
reliable  day  laborers  on  large  plantations  of 
coSee,  sugar  cane,  bananas  or  cacao,  are  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  No  tax  of  any 
kind  is  levied  for  10  years  upon  plantations 
of  hemp,  flax,  rami^,  cotton,  grapes  and 
several  other  products.  The  chicle  industry 
is  growing  fast,  particularly  in  Peten.  In 
1915,  7,238  quintals,  valued  at  $231,624.  were 
exported. 

In   1916,   the  total  imports  of  Guatemala 
amounted  to  $6725^601,  ud  the  total,  exports 
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to  $10^8,176,  taaHag  die  total  foreiga  trade 
equal  to  $17,343,777-  DuiinR  tke  year  ending 
July  1917,  tbe  United  States  exported  goods  to 
die  amount  of  $5,228,325,  aod  imported  $8,668,- 
S73;  the  United  Kingdom  hnported  $86,087, 
and  exported  $1,056,793;  France  exported 
$149,515;  Spain,  $75,365;  and  other  countries, 
|Z1S,601.  The  Netherlands  imported  »47^; 
Sweden,  $245,183;  Honduras,  $97,619;  Gfinnany, 
$91,658,  and  other  countries.  $482,014.  The 
value  of  the  coffee  exported  is  al>out  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  countty's  exports. 
During  1915,  Guatemala  manufactured  11,893,- 
456  bottles  of  aguardiente,  or  brandy,  valued  ap- 
proximately at  ^1.200,000  United  States  gold, 
and  imported  wines,  liquors  and  beer  to  the 
value  of  $125583  United  States  gold. 

The  great  increase  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  duelargelv  to  the  European  War. 
Coffee  constituted  tne  chief  article  of  ship- 
ment, the  value  being  $6,301,337^  followed  by 
bananas,  valued  at  $1,035,427,  and  hides,  over 
$500,000.  Of  the  imports  the  share  of  the 
United  States  was  $5,228,897,  or  77.74  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  cotton  goods  valued  at  $952,086, 
flour  amounting  to  $612,809.  The  United 
States  supplied  also  93  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  capper,  tin  and  lead  and  their 
compounds;  95  per  cent  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  machinery,  and  all  of  the  railway 
material. 

For  the  partial  supply  of  lof:al  needs  a  num- 
ber of  small  manufacturing  establishments  are 
maintained,  the  chief  products  being  coarse 
textiles,  hats,  leather,  shoes,  pottery,  cement 
tiles,  cigars,  musical  instruments,  furniture, 
agricultural  implements  and  liquors.  The  salt 
industry  is  important  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
there  are  salt  mines  in  Huehuetenango  and 
Verapaz.  In  1915  the  production  amounted  to 
12,880,000  pounds. 

Comniiniication. —  Steamers  of  the  toast- 
wise  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
Panama  make  regular  calls  at  San  Jos^,  Oc&s 
and  Champerico.  From  New  York  to  Puerto 
fiarrios,  passengers  and  freight  are  carried  by 
two  steamship  lines.  The  steamers  of  the 
American  Fruit  Company  ply  between  New 
Orleans  and  Puerto  Barrios.  The  Central 
Railway,  the  first  line  built  in  Guatemala,  was 
completed  in  1882  to  cotmect  the  port  of  San 
Jos^  with  Guatemala  City.  In  1904  the  Guate- 
mala Railway  Company  was  incorporated  under- 
die  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  in 
1912,  this  latter  concern  affected  a  union  of  the 
principal  railways  of  the  Republic,  the  Central, 
the  Occidental  and  the  Ocos  railroads,  under 
die  tide  of  the  International  Railways  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Under  this  consolidation,  the 
Ocddental  is  considered  aa  a  separate  road,  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  corporation.  The  International 
Railways,  which  have  a  total  length  of  520 
miles  include  the  line  from  Puerto  Barrios  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  (270,5 
miles);  that  from  Santa  Maria  to  Mazatenango 
(63  mites)  ;  that  frorn  Mazatenango  to  Puerto 
Champerico  (42  miles) ;  the  branch  to  San 
Telipe  (9  miles);  that  from  Ocos  (port)  on 
the  Pacific  by  way  of  Ayulta  (on  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico)  to  Vado  Ancho  (51 
miles)  ;  that  from  La  Union,  on  the  Pacific  to 
Lemi»     River     (84     miles).      Several     other 


brandies  are  prajocted  or  ntttiaUy  mder  con- 
strtKtion.  By  the  railway  concessions  the  gov 
emment  of  Guatemala  has  the  ri^t  to  pur- 
chase the  property  at  an  arbitrary  price  in  some 
cases,  while  m  others  the  lines  revert  to  die 
nation  without  any  payment  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain time.  There  are  some  short  private  in- 
dustrial lines  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
management  of  tbe  International  Railways, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  corporation  which 
controls  the  United  Fruit  Company.  The  latter 
has  made  of  Puerto  Barrios  a  good  modem 
port.  The  Pacific  ports  of  Ac  republic  are 
still  mere  open  roadsteads  with  very  irregular 
steamship  service.  The  republic  had  in  actual 
tqKration  in  1916  about  4,3(X)  miles  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires,  with  over  333  offices  and 
stations. 

Financea. —  The  foreign  debt  is  held  mainly 
in  England  and  Germany,  and  interest  on  ft 
is  already  about  18  years  in  arrears ;  the  total 
public  debt  being  approximately  $17,600,000 
gold,  of  which  about  $12,1X10,000  (includiiig  ar- 
rears of  interest)  is  the  present  amount  of 
tbe  foreign  debt  The  jiublic  revenues  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  duties  on  imports  and  an 
export  tax  on  coffee.  The  budget  for  1915-16 
was  estimated  at  60,082,640  pesos  paper,  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $3,000,000.  In  1916  the  republic 
sustained  its  foreign  credit  by  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  4  per  cent  on  Uie  Et^lish  debt. 
Guatemala  has  nominally  tbe  silver  standard. 
The  present  currency,  however,  is  inconvertible 
paper,  which  although  it  circulales  freely  in 
the  republic,  has  no  fixed  value  in  relation  to 
gold  OT  foreign  exchange.  The  silver  peso, 
divided  into  100  centavos  and  welting  25 
grammes  of  silver,  .900  fine,  or  say  22.500 
grammes  fine  silver,  was  adopted  in  18/0  as  the 
monetary  unit.  '  It  is  in  reality  the  unit  of 
account.  Al  .^resent,  practically  no  gold  or 
silver  coins  circulate.  The  principal  ranks  — 
alt  located  in  Guatemala  City -~  are  the  Satico 
Americano  de  Guatemala,  Banco  dc  Guatemala 
and  Banco  Inlemacional. 

Guatemala  is  administratively  divided  into 
22  departments.  The  tulal  area  of  the  republic 
is  estimated  at  48.290  square  mites  and  the  papu- 
lation in  1916  was  estimated  at  2,119,165.  The 
departments,  with  their  capitals  and  the  popu- 
lations of  the  latter,  are  as  follows: 
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GUAVA  —  GUAYAQUIL 


Full-blooded  Indians  are  much  more 
numerous  in  Guatemala  than  in  other  Central 
American  countries ;  in  fact  they,  with  the 
Indians  oi  mixed  blood,  ladinos  and  mestizos, 
make  ap  ihe  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
natural  increase  among  these  i>eople  is  indicated 
in  the  report  of  the  secretary  oi  public  worics 
for  1901,  which  shows  66,728  births  in  that 
year  against  35,618  deaths,  a  gain  of  31,110 
persons.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1916  was  Riven  as  2,119,165. 

BiblioKraphy.^  Alvarado,  P.  de,  'Docu- 
mentos  Antitjuos :  copia  de  dos  Cartas  de  don 
Pedro  de  Alvarado'  (Guatemala  1913)  ;  Cosby, 
J.  T.,  'Latin  American  Monetary  Systems  and 
Exchange  Conditions'  (New  York  1915); 
Brigham,  T.,  'The  Land  of  ibe  Quetial'  (Lon- 
don 1887);  Donville-Fife,  C.  W.,  'Guatemala 
and  the  States  of  Central  America*  (London 
1913)  ;  Habel,  S.,  "The  Sculptures  of  Santa 
Lucia  Cosumalwhuapa  in  Guatemala'  (Wash- 
ington 1878)  ;  Hewelt,  E.  L.,  'Two  Seasons' 
Work  in  Guatemala*  (Archaol.  Insl.  of  Amer- 
ica Bull..  Norwood,  Mass.,  1911)  ;  Keanc.  A.  H.. 
'Centr^  and  South  America'  (London  1911); 
Maudslay,  A.  C.  and  A.  P.,  'A  Glimpse  of 
Gnatemala'  (London  1899) ;  'Munro,  D.  G., 
'The  Five  Republics  of  Central  America' 
(New  York  1918) ;  Niederiein,  G.,  'The  Re- 
pnblic  of  Guatemala'  (Philadelphia  1898); 
Pan  American  Union,  'Guatemala'  (Washing- 
ton 1915)  and  'Latin  America*  (Washington 
1916) !  Sands,  W.  R,  'Mysterious  Temples  of 
the  Jungle :  the  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  Guate- 
mala' (National  Grog.  Mag.,  Washington 
1913):  Squier,  E.  G.,  'The  States  of  Central 
Amenca'  (New  York  1858), 

GUAVA,  gwa'va,  the  name  of  several  trop- 


quajava)  is  a  low  bush  tree,  bearing  fragrant 
white  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks,  from 
each  of  which  develops  a  fruit  larger  than  a 
hen's  Kse,  roundish  or  pear-shaped,  smooth, 
yellow :  the  rind  thin  and  brittle ;  the  pulp 
firm,   full  of   bony  seeds,   aromatic  and  sweet. 


.  .  .ss.  The  rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  and 
IS  also  made  into  marmalade.  This  fruit  is 
rather  astringent  than  laxative.  Guava  buds, 
boiled  with  barley  and  licorice,  make  a  useful 
astringent  drink  in  diarrbcea.  This  guava  is 
now  naturalised  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  many,  especially  Ceylon,  has  run 
ivild.  The  common  guava  and  the  Cattley  or 
Strawberry  guava  iP.  cattleianum)  are  grown 
extensively  in  Florida  and  southern  California. 
Several  other  species  are  cultivated;  as  the 
mountain  guava  of  the  West  Indies  (P.  mott~ 
tanum)  and  the  maran^^ba,  a  dwarf  species 
(P-  pygnutum)  of  Brazil,  with  fruit  no  lat^r 
than   gooseberries.     See   Guayabo. 

GUAVIARK,  gwa-v6-a'ra.  or  OUAYA- 
BERO,  gwl-a-b&'ro,  a  river  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  which  rises  in  the  Cordillera 
Oriental  near  Bc^oti,  flows  eastward  for  750 
miles,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Cundinamarca  and  Cauca,  and  joins 
the  Orinoco  near  San  Fernando  de  Otabapo. 
It  is  navigable  for  nearly  5<X1  miles. 

GUAVO,    any    of    various    trees    of    the 
family   and  genus   inga,   growing  in 


Costa  Rica  and  other  (Ktrts  of  Central  America. 
Their  leaves  have  six  to  e:([ht  leaflets  and  the 
flowers  are  very  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their 
long  feathery,  white  filaments.  The  fruit  is  a 
huge  pod.  varying  in  shape  but  usually  Dal, 
like  tlut  of  the  lima  bean;  in  one  species  it  is 
2  inches  wide  and  12  inches  or  more  long.  The 
beans  of  some  species,  especially  Inga  edtUu, 
are  embedded  in  a  sweet  white  pulp  that  has 
a  pleasant  taste  and  is  commonly  eaten  by 
children.    These  trees  are  good  n.trifiers. 

GUAYABO,  gVL■i-ya^^,  the  tree  (Psid^ttm 
guajava,  family  Myrtacea:)  from  whose  fruit 
guava  jelly  is  made.  The  guayabo  of  Costa 
Rica  grows  to  25  or  more  feet  in  height,  often 
in  croves  and  resembles  in  growth  and  habit 
of  brandling,  a  neglected  old  apple-tree.  The 
outer  layers  of  the  bark  peel  oft  and  curl  up 
lengthwise  of  the  stem  into  tight  rolls,  and 
there  gradually  drop  oS,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  this  tree  remains  free  of  epiphytic  plants. 
Its  fruit  is  cherry-like  in  shape,  growing  in 
groups  of  three,  ripens  in  mid-autumn  and  is 
used  mainly  for  maldng  guava  jelly  and  other 
sweetmeats.  Although  eaten  cooked,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  very  good  raw  when  ripe,  but  rarely 
reaches  perfection  because  so  many  birds  and 
other  animals  are  fond  of  it.  It  is  usually 
gathered  and  cooked  while  still  green. 

GUAYAMA,  gwl-A'ma,  PoHo  Rico,  town 
in  the  department  of  Guayama,  near  the  port 
of  Arroyo  and  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
island.  The  surrounding  region  is  very  fertile. 
Pop.  8,321. 

GUAYAQUIL,  gwi-a-ka',  Ecuador,  a  sea- 
port cixy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  (jtiayas, 
on  the  river  Guayaquil,  25  miles  above  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  site  is  low  and  unhealthful,  but  the  sanitaty 
conditions  have  been  improved  by  a  modem 
system  of  waterworks  and  of  drainage.  Other 
modern  improvements  include  street  railways, 
gas-lighting  and  telephone  service,  while  a  ril- 
road  connects  with  the  interior.  The  chief 
buildii^s  are  the  custom  house,  town  hall,  a 
college,  technical  school  and  the  cathedral.  Ves- 
sels of  18  feet  draught  reach  the  town,  and  the 
river  and  its  tributary,  the  Daule,  are  navigable 
for  smaller  vessels,  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  town.     The  cjqtort  trade  averages 

f^5(X),(XX)  annually,  cocoa  representing  nearly 
ve-sixths,  the  rest  being,  coffee,  ivory-nuts, 
rubber,  hides  and  specie.  Cottons,  hardware 
and  other  manufactured  articles  are  imported. 
The  industrial  establishments  include  steam  saw- 
mills, foundries,  machine-shops,  ice  factories 
and  a  large  brewery.  The  town  was  founded 
25  July  1531,  oa  Saint  James'  day,  whence  its 
official  title  Santiago  de  Guayaquil.  It  has  had 
an  eventful  histoty,  being  attacked  hy  pirates, 
Dutch,  French  and  English,  and  suffering  from 
disastrous  conflagrations,  on  the  last  occasion 
in  1896,    Pop.  about  55,000. 

GUAYAQUIL,  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
republic  of  Ecuador.  It  has  a  wide  entrance, 
narrowing  as  it  extends  inland,  and  receiving  at 
its  head  the  Guayas  River,  which  has  at  the 
dty  of  Guavaquil  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit 
the  vessels  of  the  Pac'fic  Steam  Navigation 
Company  and  other  lines  engaged  in  West 
Coast  passenger  and  freight  service.      la  thb 
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GU  AYAQUIUULTK  —  OUBBRNATIS 


OUAYApUILLITB,  gwI-ft-kt'lSt,  3  fossil 
resin  found  in  extensive  quandcies  near  Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador,  where  it  has  fonned  part  of  the 
ooramerce  of  the  cotmtry  for  centuries.  In 
pre-Columbian  times  it  was  offered  to  die  gods 
on  certain  set  occasions  eadi  year.  It  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  color  and  can  be  easy  pulverized. 


flows  southwest  draining  a  basin  of  some  15,000 
square  miles  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil. 

GUAYMAS,  gwrnjas,  Mexico,  dty  in  the 
State  of  Sonora.  It  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  Owes  its  importance  to  its  har- 
bor, its  railway  connections  and  to  the  proximity 
of  the  valuable  mining  and  grazing  regions  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  r^ubl.c  Exports 
are  gol4  silver,  hides,  etc.  Pop,  about  9,(X10 
in  1917. 

GUAYRX  (Bwi-ri')  FALLS,  Braxil  and 
Par^uay,  a  cascade  of  the  Parani  River,  on 
the  boundary  between  ibe  countries  mentioned ; 
the  result  of  a  contraction  of  the  river-bed 
from  a  width  of  4,470  yards  into  a  narrow 
gorge,  65  yards  widt  tne  waters  making  a 
plunge  of  56  feet.  °Tnese  falls,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  desolate  tegion,  far  from  human 
baUtation,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by 
virgin  forests,  rapids,  and  other  obstacles,  have 
been  visited  by  very  few,  thou^  they  are  said 
to  form  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  in  the 
world.  The  volume  of  water  which  passes 
over  them  is  twice  that  of  Niagara.*  Consult 
'Paraguay'  (2d  ed.  revised  by  J.  S.  Decoud, 
WadhingtoR.  Government  Printing  Office  1902). 

GUAYULB,  gvra-yoola,  or  HUAYULB, 
rubber  obtained  from  a  shrub  (Parthenium  ar- 
genlatum)  of  the  family  Composite,  common 
._   11' — ;„      This   shrub  seldom  exceeds  three 


Mexico  and  Texas,  but  is  of  commercial  im- 
portance only  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Za- 
catecas.  To  obtain  the  rubber  thp  entire  plant 
is  dried  and  the  rubber  extracted  from  bark 
and  wood  by  patAited  processes.  The  plant  is 
now  grown  artificially  as  the  nature  supply 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. The  Mexican  crop  in  normal  years  is 
about  !O,O00,0OO  pounds  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a  great  industry.  Consult  Lloyd,  'Guayule,  a 
Rubber  Plant  of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert'  (Car- 
negie Institute,  Washington  1911). 

GUAZUUA,  ^a-soo'ma,  a  genui  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  native  of  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  some  of  the  West  Indies,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  extensively  as  fodder  for  cattle 
and  more  especially  for  horses  and  mules.  It 
very  much  resembles  the  elm  in  general  appear- 
ance, bears  a  tuberculated  fruit  and  fibrous 
roots  that  yield  a  strong  and  excellent  fiber. 
It  has  been  naturalized  in  Europe  and  India. 

GUBAT,  goolttt.  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Sorsog6n,  Luzon,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Gubat,  U  miles  southeast 
of  the  proviacial  capital  Sors<w:6n.  The  waters 
pf  the  bay  were  fontterly  infested  by  pirates. 


„    .  .  -south- 

of  Arezzo  and  23  miles  north-northeast 
of  Perugia.  Gubbio  is  a  quaint  medixval  Io\™, 
straggling  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  some  1,700 
miles  above  sea-level.  It  contains  several  fine 
old  buildings ;  the  Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  dating 
from  the  I4th  century;  the  Residcnza  Munici- 
pale  (formerly  the  Palaiio  dell  a  Podesti) 
which  contains  the  Eugubine  Tablets  and  some 
excellent  specimens  of  Umbrian  paintings,  fur- 
niture and  majolicas;  the  Palazzo  DucaJe,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino;  the 
Palazzo  Beni;  and  the  Palazzo  Accoramboni. 
The  churches  include  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Mariano  e  Jacopa,  Saint  Francesco  and  Saint 
Maria  Nuova  and  Saint  Pietro.  It  is  an  epis- 
copal city,  and  became  a  possession  of  the  Pope 
in  1624.  The  procession  of  the  Ceri  is  held 
here  annually  on  15  May  in  honor  of  Saint 
Ubaldo,  who,  as  bishop,  saved  it  from  siege 
by  Frederick  I.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
linen  and  silk.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  caitlt^ 
grain,  wine,  and  oil.  Gubbio  has  been  famous 
for  its  majolicas  ever  since  Giorgio  Andreoli 
perfected  dieir  manufacture.  It  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  Oderisio,  a  miniature  painter,  and 
of  several  lesser  artists  whose  works  are  found 
in  the  various  churches.  Pop.  of  town,  about 
6.000;  of  commune  27,500. 

GUBEN,  goo'ben,  (krmany,  a  town  in 
Brandenburg^  at  the  junction  of  the  Lubis  and 
the  Neisse  nvers,  28  miles  south -south  east  of 
Frankfort- am-Oder,  having  railway  connec- 
tions with  Breslau,  Halle  and  Forst.  The  chief 
industries  are  dyeing,  tanning,  hat,  clolh,  paper, 
cardboard  and  woo!  manufacture;  and  there  it 
trade  in  fruit,  vegetables  and  wine.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  1815,    Pop.  38,600. 

GUBBRNATIS,  goo-b#r-na'tes,  Angcle  de, 
Italian  Orientalist:  b,  Turin,  7  April  1840;  d. 
1913.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Turin,  and  went  to  Berlin  in  1862  to  study  phi- 
lology. He  was  appointed  professor  of  Sans- 
krit in  the  Institute  degli  Studi  Superiori,  Flor- 
ence. Owing  to  Socialistic  tendencies  he  re- 
signed, changed  his  views  again  and  was  reap- 
pointed in  1867.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  Rome  in  1867,  The  'Zoological  Mythology* 
(1872)  brought  htm  international  fame.  He 
founded  the  Italian  Asiatic  Society  in  1886 
and  wrote  much  in  various  departments. 
Among  his  works  are  'The  First  Twenty 
Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda*  (186S);  'Death  of 
Caio>  (1863),  a  metrical  drama;  'King  Nala,* 
tin  Indo-Brahmin  play;  'Gabriel,*  a  novel  and 
'Dictionnaire  International  des  Ecrivains  dn 
Jour* ;  'Didonario  degli  artistl  italiani  viventi' 
n889-92) ;  'Storia  universale  della  letteratnra 
aai  primi  tempt  e  presso  tutti  i  popoli  civiH 
fino  ai  nostri  giomi,  con  florilegi  da  ognl  tetter- 
atnra'  (1882-85).  He  founded  and  edited  sev- 
eral periodicals  La  Ulteralitra  civile  (I8S9) ; 
Italia  leUeraria  (1862):  La  Civiiti  xtaUano 
(1865);  Rivista  orientate  (1867-^);  Rivisia 
fvropea  (1869-76)  ;  Bolltlino  italiano  degli  studi 
oritntali  (1876  et  seq,) ;  Revue  intemalioTialg 
(18S3-S7).  He  also  directed  the  Giomalg  deOa 
locieti  asiatica  ilaliaita  after  1887. 
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GUDDBN,  goo'cUn,  Bemhard  von,  German 

physician:  b.  Qeves,  1824;  d.  1886.  He  studied 
at  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Halle,  where  he  under- 
took special  work  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 
After  rendering  important  medical  service  at 
the  asylums  at  Siegburg,  Illenau,  and  Wiiri- 
burg,  he  became  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Zurich  (1869);  at  Munich,  three  years  later; 
and  was  ennobled  in  187S.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  physician  in  charge  of  the  mad  King 
iJouis  II,  and  ended  his  life  by  his  efforts 
to  save  the  king  from  drowning  in  Stamber- 
gersee.  His  publications  include  'Beitrage  zur 
Lehre  von  der  Scabies'  (2d  ed.  1863);  <Ex- 
perimentaluntcrsuchungen  uber  Schadelwachs- 
tum'  (1878J.  His  posthumous  papers  were 
edited  by  Grashey.  Gudden  was  also  one  of 
the  editors  of  'Archiv  fiir  Psychiatrie  und 
Nervenkrankheiten'   (1868  et  seq.). 

GUDBMAN,  Alfred,  American  philolo^st: 
b.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  26  Aug.  1862.  He  studied  at 
Columbia  University,  and  then  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  ttie  University  of  Berlin.  Oo 
bis  return  to  the  United  Slates  be  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Johns  Hop- 
Uni  (18«)-93);  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1893-1902) ;  Cornell  (1902-04).  '  Since  1904 
be  has  been  at  Munich,  en^ged  in  important 
^iloloncal  work  on  the  'Thesauraus  Linftux 
Latinoey'  His  published  works  include  editions 
o£  'Tacitus, >  'Agricola,*  'Germasia,'  'Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus'  and  Sallust's  'Catalina,' 
He  al»o  wrote  'History  of  Classical  Philology' 
(1902) ;  'The  Sources  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Cicero'  (1902) ;  'Grundniss  der  Geschichte  der 
Klassischen  Philologie>  (2d  ed.  1909);  'Im- 
agines Philologorum,'  a  series  of  sketches  of 
famous  classical  scholars  (1910)  and  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  Johnson's  'Encyclopfedia,' 
Pauly-Wissowa's  'Realencyclopedie*  and  to 
various  joumais  and  periodicals. 

GtiDEMANN,  Moritz,  Austrian  scholar: 
U.  Hildesheim,  Germany,  19  Feb.  1835.  Called 
trst  to  Magdeburg  (1862J  and  then  to  Vienna 
in  1866.  in  the  latter  city  he  developed  his 
literary  activity  in  connection  with  his  work  as 
rabbi.  He  directed  his  attention  chiefly  toward 
the  history  of  Jewish  education  and  culture^ 
one  of  the  few  authorities  in  that  rich  field, 
ior  his  style,  learning,  and  accuracy.  His 
<bief  books  in  this  department  are  "Jewish 
Education  during  the  Spanish-Arabian  Period' 
(1873)  ;  'History  of  Education  and  Cuhure  of 
ttw  Western  Jews'  (3  vois.,  1880-88) ;  'Sources 
for  the  History  of  Instruction  and  Educatiou 
among  the  German  Jews'  (1894). 
.  GUDGEON,  eiii'to,  a  snuiU  Europeaa 
fiesh-water  fish  {Gohio  ihmiat^is)  of  the  casp 
family.  It  swims  in  shoals,  and  affords  ^eat 
sport  to  anelers  from  its  greediness  in  seizing 
tqton  any  bait  preseated.  Its  name  has  there- 
ton  come  to  mcBo  a  person  easily  *fooled* 
b)  his  hurt 

GUDRUn,  goo-droon'  a  Middle  High  Ger- 
man folk  epic  composed  by  an  unknown  i»et 
In  Bavaria  or  Austria  about  1210.  It  is  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  'Nibelungenlied,'  of  which 
n  is  an  evident  imitation,  as  is  shown,  among 
Other  things,  by  the  form  of  the  strophe,  which 
is  only  a  variant  of  the  Nibehinrai  strophe, 
having  five  accents  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fourth  line  instead  of  four.    Just  as  the  ^Ni- 


belungenlied'  has  b«en  c^ed  a  German  Iliad, 
so  the  'Gudnin'  may  be  considered  a  German 
Odyssey,  not  only  becatiis  of  Ihs  happy  endiiig, 
but  because  of  the  many  combats  and  adven- 
tures on  the  sea  and  adjacent  shores.  In  this 
respect  the  poem  oconies  a  unique  poiitiai 
in  German  literature.  In  marked  contrast  to 
English,  (jcrman  poetry  has  rarely  concenud 
itself  with  the  sea.  The  'Gudrun,'  however, 
reflects  the  desperate  battles  of  early  Teutonic 
times  between  Oit  Vikings  and  the  Danes  along 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea. 
Like  the  'Nibelungenlied'  the  'Gudrun'  is 
based  on  earlier  ballads  which  have  been 
welded  into  one  long  epic  of  over  6800  lines. 
It  stands  in  close  relation  to  minstrel  epics 
like  'Duke  Ernst*  and  'King  Rother,'  as  it 
introduces  features  taken  from  the  orient,  and 
describes  a.  journey  for  a  bride.  It  portrays 
the  adventures  of  three  generations  of  tlie  same 
family,  and  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  is  based  on  ■ 
a  separate  saga.  The  first  relates  the  story 
of  Hagen  of  Ireland  who  was  carried  away 
as  a  diild  by  a  gigantic  bird  and  dropped  on 
a  desert  island  where  he  gi«w  up  with  three 
princesses  who  had  been  abducted  in  a  similar 
manner.  Finally  they  are  rescued  fay  a  passing 
ship  and  returned  to  Ireland,  where  Hagen 
marries  Hilde,  the  fairest  of  the  three  maids. 
This  part  is  probably  original  with  the  author 
of  the  poem,  and  is  a  mixture  of  motifs  taken 
from  various  minstrels  and  conrtly  epics.  The 
second  part  teRs  the  story  of  Hilde,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hagen,  an  old  saga  related  by  Snorri 
Sturleson,  the  author  of  the  'Edda,'  and  the 
subject  of  a  Danish  ballad.  It  describes  how 
Hetel,  the  king  of  the  Hegelings  sends  Wate 
and  other  warriors  disguised  as  merchants  to 
obtain  for  him  the  hand  of  Hilde,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hagen,  who  had  refused  all  suitors  and 
had  hanged  the  messengers.  By  selling  their 
wares  under  price  and  by  the  entrancing  sing- 
ing of  the  minstrel  Horand  they  lure  the  prin- 
cess on  board  one  of  their  ships  and  carry 
her  away  before  her  parents'  eyes.  Hagen  pur- 
sues them  as  soon  as  his  leaky  ships  can  be 
made  ready  and  a  fierce  fjght  ensues  upon  the 
strand  of  Hetel's  land.  Hetel  U  wounded  by 
Hagen  and  the  latter  by  Wate.  Hilde  intercedes 
for  the  life  of  her  father,  who  now  consents 
to  hei-  marriage  with  Hetel.  The  third  part 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  Gudrun,  again  the 
theme  of  a  separate  ballad  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a  repetition  and  extension  of  the  Hilde 
saga.  It  relates  that  two  children,  Ortwin, 
a  son,  and  Gudrun.  a  daughter,  are  bom  to 
Hetel  and  Hilde.  So  great  is  Gudrun's  beauty 
that  several  warriors  sue  for  her  hand.  Sieg- 
fried of  Morland,  and  Hartmut,  son  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Normandy,  are  rejected  and  deparL 
A  third,  Herwig  of  Sceland,  is  likewise  re- 
fused, hut  he  attacks  Hetel's  castle  and  by  his 
bravery  succeeds  in  winning  the  heart  of  Gud- 
run and  becomes  engaged  to  her.  When  Sieg- 
fried learns  this,  he  attacks  Herwig's  land. 
Hetel  and  Herwig  set  sail  to  defend  it  While 
they  are  absent,  Hartmut  and  his  father  de- 
scend on  Hetcfs  land  and  abduct  Gudrun  and 
her  maidens.  Called  home  by  messengers, 
Hetel  and  Herwig  pursue  and  overtake  the 
abductors  upon  an  island  where  th^  are  rest- 
ing.    A  fierce  battle  cnsncs  In  wbich  Hctd 
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in  the  darkneu  with  Gudrun;  and  when 

refoaes  to  tnarry  Uartmut,  she  is  treated  with 
great  cruelty  by  b'a  modier  Gerlind  and  ii 
made  to  perform  the  most  meniai  aska.  For 
13  yesrs  she  endures  this  life,  sustained  by 
her  love  for  Hcrwig.  One  morning  when  wash' 
jng  clotbes  on  the  seashore,  barefoot  iit  the 
taow,  she  and  the  faithful  Hildeburg  see  a 
baric  approaching,  bearing  two  men.  These 
prove  to  be  Gu^nm'*  brother  Ortwin  &tid  her 
lover  Herwig.  After  a  touchiog  lecondliation 
the  youag  men  depart  and  next  morning  at- 
tack Hartmut's  castle.  In  the  battle  that  fol- 
lows Ludwig  is  killed  by  Herwig,  Hartmut  and 
80  knights  are  taken  prisoners,  and  all  others 
are  dain.  Wate  forcea  an  entrance  to  the 
castle  and  kills  even  the  children  in  the  cradle 
that  they  may  not  live  to  grow  up  to  harm  them. 
He  beheads  Gerlind  with  his  sword,  but 
Spares  the  life  of  Hartmut's  sister  Ortnin,  who 
had  been  kind  to  Gudrun.  Their  mission  ac- 
complished, the  warriors  return  to  HegelJngen, 
where  Gudrun  is  joyfully  received  by  Hilde. 
The  old  feud  is  peacefully  settled  by  the 
marriage  of  Ortwin  to  Ortun  and  of  Hartmut 
to  Hildeburg.  Siegfried  marries  Herwig's 
wster  and  Herwig  is  happily  united  to  Gudrun. 

The  Gudrun  is  to-day  rankj^d  next  to  the 
'Nibclungenlied'  but  it  is  much  less  virile  and 
dramatic  and  much  more  lyrical  and  romantic 
than  the  latter.  In  both  poems  the  main  char- 
acter is  a  woman,  but  whereas  Kriemhild  plays 
an  active  part  in  ihc  vengeance  visited  upon  her 
brothers  tor  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  Gtidrua 
is  the  4pe  of  the  passive,  untutored  woman 
of  an  earlier  age,  patiently  enduring  all  hard- 
ships, unswerving  in  her  fidelity  to  her  lover 
through  weary  months  and  years.  For  some 
reason  the  poem  was  not  very  popular  during 
the  Middle  Ages  and  has  been  preserved  for  us 
only  in  one  late  manuscript,  the  so  called 
Avbras  Ms.  containing  several  Middle  High 
German  epics,  compiled  ai  the  instance  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  discovered  in  1817.  but 
exuted  little  or  no  attention  at  first.  Not  till 
1837  did  an  edition  in  Middle  High  German 
appear.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin 
(1873;  2d  ed.  1902);  Bartsch  (4th  ed,  Halle 
1880) ;  Piper  (1895) ;  Kurschner's  'National- 
Literatur'.  F.  Panzer  has  written  on  the 
sources;  'Ueber  Sage  und  Dichtung  der  Hilde- 
Gundrun  Sage'  (Haile  1901).  Good  German 
translations  have  been  made  by  Simrock  (1893)  ; 
Klee  (1878);  L.  Freytag  (1888);  Lagcrlotz 
(1900)  and  an  English  rendering  by  M.  P. 
Nichols  (Boston  1889J).  Full  English  bibliog- 
raphy will  be  found  m  F,  E.  Sandbach,  'The 
Nibelun  gen  lied  and  Gudrun  in  England  and 
America'  (London  1904).  It  has  been  made 
Ac  theme  of  several  German  dramas,  none  of 
any  importance.  Consult  Siegmund  Benedict 
'Die '  Gudninsage  in  der  neueren  deutscfaen 
Literatur'  (Rostock  1902). 

Daniel  B.  Stiumway, 
Professor  of  German  Philology,  Universitf  of 
Pennsylvania. 

QUBBSRS,  ge'berz,  also  GHBSnERS, 
OABEKS,  GRAVERS,  GEBIRS  (Turkish 
Ghaur  or  Ghiaur,  infidel,  generally  but  probably 
wron^y  derived  from  the  Arabic  k&tir).  a  name 
applied  by  Mohammedans  to  the  adherents  of 


■tbA  ancient  Fdigion  of  Zoroaater,  who  t«Blde 
in  Persia.  They  originally  were  subjected  by 
the  Mohammeduis  to  mach  cruelty,  but  are  now 
permitted  a  great  degree  of  religious  freedom. 
Those  who  ued  to  India  are  known  as  Parsis 
(q.v.>. 

aufiBRIANT,  gilire'SA',  Jean  B^ptiste 
Bndea,  Count  D£,  French  marshal :  b.  Hpssis- 
Bndes,  Bretagne,  1602;  d.  RottwelL  SwaWa, 
1643.  He  saw  service  &rst  in  Holland  and  later 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  French  troops 
which  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Germany 
(1639).  At  the  head  of  the  allied  troops  he 
defeated  the  Imperial  forces  at  Wolfenbtitt<!l 
(1641)  and  at  Kempen  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Here  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal. 
While  conducting  die  siege  of  Rotlweil  in 
Swabia,  he  lost  his  life.  Consult  Le  Labonreur, 
'Histoire  du  mareschal  de  Guebriant'   (1656). 

GUELDER  (gH'der)  ROSE,  orSNOW- 


u>liacete.  In  the  European  wild  form,  the  ._ 
norescence  is  a  dense  cyme  whose  outer  flowers 
are  barren  and  enlarged,  but  in  the  cultivated 
form  all   the  flowers  are   neuter   and  conse- 

Suently  the  plant  can  never  set  seed.  A  yellow 
ye  is  obtained  from  it,  and  the  wood  is  some- 
times employed  in  making  tobacco-pipes  and 
other  articles. 

GUELDERS,  gei'deri,  or  GUBLDBR- 
I<AND.    See  Geuerl,and;  HEjaaojinm. 

QUeLL    Y    RENT£.    goo-eV    8    rin-ta', 

iOM,  Cuban  author :  b.  Havana,  Cuba,  14  Sept 
818;  d.  Madrid  20  Dec.  1884,  He  studied  Jaw 
in  Havana  and  Barcelona  and  practised  bis  pro- 
fession in  his  native  city.  In  1848  he  went  to 
Spain  where  he  married  Josepha  de  Bourbon, 
sister  of  the  king.    Besides  several  novels  he 

Fublished  'Philippe  II,  et  Don  Carlos  devant 
histoire'   (1878),  and  other  works. 

GUBLPH^  gwelf,  Canada,  city  and  coiV)^- 
seat  of  Wellington  Cotmty,  Ontario;  on  the 
river  Speed,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railways,  48'  miles  west  of 
Toronto;  founded  by  John  Gait,  the  Scottish 
novelist  (q.v.),  in  1827.  The  river  affords 
abundant  water  power  and  the  city,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  and  nttk-raj&ing  dktrict,  eajoys 
a  large  trade.  It  is  an  inland  port  of  entry  and 
is  the  scat  of  a  United  States  consilato.-  A  fat 
stoc^  show  is  held  annually  in  December.  It 
baa  bieweries,  large  flour,  saw  and  plonitig- 
mitls,  and  manufactories  of  foundry  products, 
machinery,  fipe  and  tubing,  musical  instru- 
ments, sewing  machines,  agricultural  tmpk- 
ments,  woolen  goods,  caxpels,  furniture,  car- 
riages, leather.  Soap,  boots  and  shoes,  etcCrood 
buUding  stone  is  quarried  in.  the  vicioit^. 
There  are  eight  public  parks.  The  dty  owns 
and  operates  its  electric  Ughtj  gas  and  power, 
its  waterworks  and  street  railway  and  also  owns 
the  Guelph  Junction  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Ontario  Agricutlural  College  (q.v.)  and  ot 
the  Macdonald  Institute  of  Domestic  Science. 
Pop.  15,175. 

GUBLPHS,  or  GUELF^  and  GHIBEL- 
LINES,  names  of  rival  political  parties  in  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  words  are  of 
(^rman  origin,  derived  respectively  from  Welf, 
the  name  of  a  priocely  family  in  i^varia  (from 
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wkiefa  is  descended  the  rtvyal  Brunswick  line 
and  the  line  of  Este),  and  Waibliiigen,  the  name 
of  a  castle  in  Wiirtemberg  belonging;  to  Conrad 
of  Hohenstanfen,  the  German  emperor.  In 
the  great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  1140,  the 
war-cry  of  the  partisans  of  Conrad  was 
*Hie  Waiblingen,'  that  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Dtike  of  Saxony  (of  the  liouse 
of  Welf)  was  "Hie  Welf.»  Some  years  after 
when  the  effort  was  made  by  the  popes  and 
various  states  and  princely  houses  of  Italy, 
amon^  them  the  house  of  Kste,  to  coDsoiidate 
oppOELtion  to  the  emperor,  the  two  German 
words,  changed  to  Guelfo,  Guelfi  (plus),  and 
Ghibellino,  Ghibellini,  were  adopted  as  party 
designations  by  the  Italians.  At  first  and  for 
a,  long  time  after  the  assumption  of  these  names 
by  the  great  parties  in  Italy,  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
linc,  did  really  designate  two  opposing  national 
policies  —  the  policy  of  the  dependence  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Peninsula  on  the  empire, 
and  the  policy  of  Italian  independence  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  resistance  to  imperial  absolutism. 
The  states  of  northern  and  of  central  Italy  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance  and  they  were  con- 
tinually passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
they  were  predominantly  Ghibelline;  the  states 
of  southern  Italy  were  always  Guelf.  The  popes 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  Guelf  party  ana  thus 
were  the  assertors  of  the  policy  of  Italian  in- 
dependence and  home  rule.  As  usual  with  par^ 
designations,  "Guelf  and  "KJhibelline*  con- 
tinued in  use  as  the  names  of  factions  in  no 
wise  eonccrtied  with  the  question  of  imperialism. 
See  Italy  —  Histwiy  of  Middle  Ages. 

QUELPHS,  Order  of,  frequently  styled 
the  GUELPHIC  ORDER,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood instituted  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in 
1815  by  the  prince- regent  of  England  and  Han- 
over, afterward  George  IV,  oi  England^  and 
conferred  by  the  kings  of  Hanover  until  the 
absorption  of  that  kingdom  by  Prussia  in  1866. 

GUEMAL,  gwa'maL  either  of  two  species 
of  small  Andean  deer  (Cervus  chiknsis  or  C. 
antisensis),  whose  antlers  have  only  one  fork- 
ing—a loi«  brow-tine  projecting  straight  for- 
ward; which  have  tusks  in  the  upper  jaws  in 
both  sexes ;  and  whose  fawns  are  not  spotted. 

GUBHEZ  DE  HORCASITAS,  gwi'ndth 
da  6r-ki'se-t4s,  Juan  Francisco  Conde  de  Re- 
viUa  Gigcdo,  Spanish  mililacy  officer :  b. 
Oviedo  1&2;  d.  1768,  For  his  effective  service 
at  the  si^e  of  Gibraltar  and  at  Oran  he  was 
appointed  field  marshal.  Later  he  became 
governor  of  Cuba  (1734)  and  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain  (1746).  It  was  under  his  rule  that  the 
fortifications  of  Vera  Crur  and  Acapuico  were 
constructed.  On  his  return  to  Spain  (1755)  he 
was  made  captain  general  of  the  amy  and 
president  of  the  war  council. 

OUEMEZ,  Pacheco  De  Pa^la  Horca- 
aitaa,  pa-chiTto  da  pa-delya,  Juan  Vincente, 
Conde  de  Revilla  Glgedo,  Spanish  provincial 
governor:  b.  Havana,  1740;  d.  1799.  At  the 
aege  of  Gibraltar  he  was  lieutenant- colon  el  of 
the  Spanish  Guards  and  rendered  important 
service.  From  1789-94  he  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  where  he  proved  himself  a  most  aWe 
administrator  of  internal  affairs.  After  he  had 
been  superseded,  he  became  director  of  the 
artillery  of  die  Spanish  anny. 


OUENON,  a  ^oup  of  African  monkeys  of 
the  family  Cercopttkecus,  and  indudinK  several 
species.  They  are  veiy  small  and  being  hardy 
and  easily  tamed  are  well  represented  in  zoo- 
logical parks  and  menageries,     "they  are  also 


In  their  native  haunts  they  live  in  trees  and 
great  numbers  usually  inhabit  the  same  district, 
the  family  being  gregarious. 

GU!£RARD,  garar',  Adolphe,  French  engi- 
neer: b.  Vosges,  1841  After  receiving  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Ecote  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  he 
entered  the  army  engineering  corps.  He  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  important  commissions  for 
the  French  government,  including  the  canal  con- 
necting the  port  of  Saint  Louts  with  the  month 
of  the  Rhone ;  various  improvements  on  the 
Rhone  channel;  and  the  the  harbor  at  Mar- 
seilles. Representing  France,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Commission  for  bettering 
ihe  sanitation  at  Cairo  (1892)  ;  of  the  Interna- 
tional Consulting  Commission  of  the  Snci 
Canal  Company  (1895);  of  the  Consultii« 
Board  of  Engineers  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (1906). 

GUERCINO  DA  CENTO,  ,gwSr-che'nft 
di  chen'to,  Italian  painter:  h.  Cento,  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  1580;- d,  Bologna,  1666.  His  proper 
name  was  Giovanni  Francesco  BAnarE)ti,  and 
he  was  called  Guercino  from  a  squint  in  his 
eyes.  In  1621,  having  already  acquired  renown 
as  a  painter,  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Gregory 
XV,  to  Rome,  but  the  premature  death  of  this 
pontiff  induced  him  to  return  to  his  native  town 
two  years  after.  About  1642  he  went  to  Bo- 
logna, where  Count  Aldovrandi  received  him  in 
his  palace  and  entertained  him  with  the  most 
magnificent  hospitality.  Guercino  adopted  three 
different  manners  of  painting,  the  first  in  imi- 
tation of  Caravaggio,  which  bein^  very  dark,  he 
Juitted  for  that  of  the  Caraccis,  and  latterly 
or  3  style  still  more  light  and  sketchy;  but  his 
middle  style  is  his  best.  He  painted  over  250 
altarpieces  and  large  historical  works,  beside 
frescoes.  His  chief  pictures  are  at  Rome.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  'Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Petronilla'  which  has  been  copied  in  mo- 
saic to  adorn  one  of  the  panels  in  Saint  Peter's 
between  the  'Transfiguration'  by  Raphael,  and 
the  'Communion  of  Saint  Jerome,'  by  Domeni- 
chino.  His  other  chief  pictures  include  a  'Saint 
Anthony'  at  Padua ;  an  'Annunciation'  at 
Milan;  'Saint  Peter'  at  Modena;  'Ccphalusand 
Procris,'  and  a  scene  from  the  'Pastor  Hdo' 
in  the  Dresden  gallery;  the  "Parting  of  Priam 
and  Hector'  at  Marseilles.  The  galleries  of 
Bologna,  Florence  and  Paris,  besides  some  of 
those  of  England  and  Germany,  also  possess 
specimens  of  this  master. 

GUEREZA,  ger'e-i»,  or  GUBRZA, 
g(r'za,  (Coldbui  guerea),  an  Abyssinian  mon- 
key remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Short,  glossy, 
jet-black  fur  covers  its  limbs,  back  and  head, 
while  a  long  fringe  of  silky  white  hair  depends 
from  the  flanks.  It  frequents  lofty  trees  and 
is  much  sought  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  fur. 
GUBRICKB,  ga'rik-e.  Otto  too,  Gennan 
scientist:  b.  MagdeVg,  20  Nov.  1602:  d.  Ham- 
burg, 11  May  1686.  He  studied  law  at  Lepiig, 
Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  then  took  up  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  at  LeideB.    After  travel- 
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ing  in  Frapce  and  England,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1646.  Hit 
studies  of  Galileo  and  Pucal  ta  which  he  de- 
voted his  spare  time  aroused  his  interest  in  the 
subject  Qf  the  weight  of  air  and  the  creation 
of  a  vacuum.  After  several  attempts,  be  finally 
succeeded  in  creating  a  vacuum  by  means  of  a 
copper  glohe  fitted  with  a  pump  and  stop  clock. 
This  was  efiective  in  pumping  out  air  as  well  U 
water,  and  was  tbe  first  air  pump.  The  fame 
of  this  experiment  reached  the  ears  of  the  Em- 
peror Penlinand  IV,  who  siutunoncd  Guericke 
to  the  court  for  a  demonstration.  The  experi- 
ment was  performed  with  two  copper  bcmi* 
spheres  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Uagde- 
burg  Hemispheres.*  He  also  began  some  re- 
searches in  electricity  using  a  rolling  ball  of 
sulphur  to  create  friction.  The  results  of  his 
study  were  published  in  his  'De  Vacuo  Spatio' 
(Amsterdam  1672).  Consult  Hoffmann,  F.  W., 
'Olto  von  Guericke'    (Magdeburg  1874). 

Gu£KIN,  ^-Tan,  BugAiie  de,  French 
writer:  b.  C:ayl^  Languedoc,  180S;  d.  31  May 
1848.  She  was  a  sister  of  G.  M.  Guerin  (q.v.) 
and  much  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  taking 
care  of  him.  Her  'Journals  and  Letters,'  ol 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  (1865- 
66),  have  been  widely  read  in  America,  both  for 
their  charm  of  style  and  their  devotional  spirit. 
Consult  Parr,  'Maurice  and  Eugenie  dc  Guirin' 
(1870). 

GU£RIN,  Georges  Maurice,  French  poet: 
b.  Languedoc,  4  Aug.  1810;  d.  Paris,  19  Jul^ 
1839.    He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  a  reh- 

F'ous  house  in  Brittany,  but  in  1833  went  to 
aris  anS  taught  in  the  Collie  Stanislas.  Hb 
verse  has  been  greatly  admired  by  critical  read- 
ers. Sainte  Beuve  in  1860  edited  his  'Reliquse' 
with  criti^  notice,  and  the  poet  forms  the  sub- 
ject also  of  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  'Essays 
in  Criticism'  (1865).  Consult  Parr,  'Maurice 
and  Eugenie  de  Guirin*   (1870). 

GUfiRIN,  Jules,  American  artist:  b.  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
Constant  and  of  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in  Paris. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters  and  has  received  sev- 
eral awards  in  recent  years.  He  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  mural  decorators  in  the 
United  States.  He  executed  the  artistic  map 
decorations  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  New  York  and  had  entire 
charge  of  the  decorations  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  of  I91S  at  San  Francisco. 
In  1916  he  received  the  oommission  for  decorat- 
ing the  new  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

GU£RIN,  Pierre  Narciaae,  Babon,  French 
artist;  b.  Paris,  13  May  1744;  d,  Rome,  6  July 
1833.  He  studied  under  Jean  Baptiste  Reg- 
nault,  and  early  showed  great  promise.  His 
first  prominent  picture  was  'Return  of  Marcui 
Sextus'  which  was  received  with  great  acclaim 
by  his  contemporaries.  This  was  followed  by 
'Grave  of  Amyntas'  (1800);  'Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus'  (Louvre  1802);  'Cephalus  and 
Aurora'  (1802) ;  ^Bonaparte  and  the  Rebels  of 
Cairo'  (Versailles  1802)  ;  'Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache';  'iEneas  and  Dido'  (1813);  'C:hytem- 
neslra'  (1817)  in  the  Louvre.  In  1SB2,  Gatrin, 
his  best  [HCtorial  work  done,  became  director 
of  the  ficole  de  Rome.  Six  years  later  he  was 
raised  to  the  nobility  with  die  title  of  Baron,  but 


did  not  remain  long  at  Paris,  because  of  his 
failing  health.  He  was  the  recipient  of  maay 
hoQOTS,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy 
(1815)  ;  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michel  (1819)  ; 
and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1832). 
His  most  famous  piq^ils  were  Delacroix  aod 
G^icauU.  Guerin' s  work  was  dignified,  r*- 
Btrained  and  of  high  dramatic  interest. 

GUERNSEY,  gem'ze,  Ae  second  largest 
and  the  westernmost  of  the  Channel  Islands 
(q.v.),  46  miles  southwest  of  Cherbourg, 
France,  and  W  miles  from  Start  Point,  Devon- 
Ehire,  England.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  nine 
mites  long  and  from  three  to  five  miles  broad. 
The  picturesque  south  coast  is  lofty  and  abrupt, 
the  island  sloping  towards  the  north,  which  is 
low  and  level.  Guernsey  is  noted  for  its 
healthful  climate,  for  the  fertility  of  its  toil,  for 
its  horticultural  and  floricultural  products  grown 
chiefly  under  glass  and  for  its  magnificent  breed 
of  cattle.  The  chief  towns  are  Saint  Peter  Port 
((j.v.),  the  capital,  and  Saint  Sampson,  the  latter 
with  an  important  export  trade  in  blue  granite. 
With  the  adjacent  islands  of  Sark,  Alderney, 
Herm  and  Jelhow,  Guernsey  forms  an  auton- 
omous baibwick.  Its  area  is  19  square  miles 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  including  out- 
lying small  islands,  about  45,(KX). 

GUEKOULT,  gi'roo',  Adolphe,  French 
journalist:  b.  Radepont,  1810;  d.  1872.  He  first 
wrote  articles  for  the  Journal  lies  Dibats  in 
support  of  the  ecooomic  principles  advanced  by 
Saint  Simon.  He  was  correspondent  for  this 
paper  in  Italy  later.  In  1342  the  French  gov- 
ernment appointed  lum  consul  at  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  and  five  years  later  at  Jassy,  Rou- 
mama.  From  1848-57  he  pursued  the  profession 
of  joumaJist  at  Paris  and  was  editor  of  La 
Prtsse.  Under  his  direction  a  new  democratic 
paper  was  established  in  1859,  under  the  title 
L'Otinion  Nationale.  He  sat  in  the  Corps 
Legislativ  1863-70.  His  sj^pathies  were  with 
the  republic  and  popular  rights  and  he  cast  his 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  monardiy  in  1870. 
He  was  author  of  'Leltres  sur  I'Espagne' 
(1838) ;  <De  la  question  coloniale'  (1842) ;  <U 
pohtique  de  la  Prusse'  (1866);  'Discours 
prononces  au  Corps  legislatif'  (1866);  <La 
Republique  en  France'  (1871)- 

CURRRAZZI,  Francesco  Domcnico,  Ital- 
ian statesman  and  author:  b.  Leghorn,  12  Aug. 
1804;  d.  25  Sept.  1873.  He  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  won  reputation  among  his 
coimtrymen  by  his  political  fictions,  said  to  nave 
had  immense  influence  on  contemporary  Ital- 
ian events  by  their  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  ab- 
borence  of  despotism.  GnerraKzi's  own  words 
are,  "he  wiWe  a  book  when  impotent  to  fight  a 
battle.*  He  became  acquainted  with  Mazzini, 
and  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his  writ- 
ings in  behalf  of  Young  Italy.  In  1848  ho  en- 
tered the  Tuscan  ministry  and  when  the  grand 
duke  fled  the  following  year  Guerrazii,  Mazzini 
and  Montanelli  formed  a  triumvirate,  and  sub- 
sequently (^errazzi  became  dictator.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years  after  the  restoration. 
'"     defense  entitled   'Apolof^a  della  vita  po- 

n :>    ..   3  masterpiece. 

he  was  allowed 


Guerraui' 


After  his  release  from  prison 
to  select  Corsica  as  his  place  of  exile.  Politicaf 
changes  brought  abmit  his  rdease  and  in  tSSZ 
and  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  Turin  Par- 
liament   Hti  chief  works  of  fiction  are  *L^A^ 
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sedio  di  Pirenze,'  a  fine  historical  novel  treat- 
iMg  of  the  downfall  of  the  Republic  of  Flor- 
ence; 'La  Baltaglia  di  Benevento,*  remarkable 
for  exquisite  expression ;  'Beatrice  Cenci' ; 
'Isabella  Orsini'  ;  'L'Asino'  ;  and  various  other 
writings,  wfaich  have  run  through  innumerable 
editions  %nd  translations.  Consult  his  'Ue- 
morie'  (Florence  1848)  ;  Bosio,  'Operc,  Vita 
di  Guerraui'  (Milan  1877)  ■  Vtsmara,  'Biblio- 
graiia  di  Guerrazzi'  (ib.,  J880)  ;  Fenini,  'Guer- 
razii,  studi  critici'  (ib.  1873)  and  'Lettre  di 
F.  D.  GuerraMi,>  edited  by  Carducci  (Leg- 
horn 1833). 

GUERRERO,  ga-ra'r^  Mexico,  a  state 
bounded  by  the  states  of  Micboacan,  Morelos 
and  Mexico  on  the  north,  Fuebla  on  the  norlh- 
eastt,  Oaxaca  on  the  east  and  southeast,  and 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  southwest  Its  area 
is  given  as  24,996  square  miles.  It  is  rooun- 
laiuous  throughout  almost  its  entire  extent,  the 
northern  section  being  occupied  b;  the  spurs 
of  die  ranges  of  Morelos  and  Mexic^  and  the 
southern  hy  the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur.  Ber 
tween  these  two  sections  runs  the  Mexcala  or 
Balsas  River,   to  which  all  the  streams  of  the 


Stale  are  tributary.  The  principal  lakes  are 
Pazahuako,  CThantengo,  San  Marcos  and  Nespa. 
The  Pacific  Coast  line  is  low  and  sandy,  and  has 
excellent  hBi4>ors.  The  bay  of  Acapulco,  the 
diief  port,  is  deep  and  spacious.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  have  been  as  yet  very  im- 
perfectly developed.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  mercury, 
iron,  coal,  sulphur,  marble,  granite,  opals,  to- 
pazes, and  diamonds  are  mentioned  among  its 
products.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the 
coast  the  heat  (from  95°  to  96.80°  F.)  and  rain- 
fall are  both  excessive;  and  in  the  belt  above 
6,500  feet,  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  Fevers 
leprosy  and  affections  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs  arc  the  prevailing  diseases. 
The  annua!  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
iB  about  $2,200,000,  and  the  total  value  of  live 
stock  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  Manufactures 
are  limited  to  sugar-cane  products,  mescal 
wine,  palm-oil,  cotton  fabrics  and  leather. 
Flans  for  a  number  of  railways  have  been 
made,  but  have  not  been  carried  out.  There 
are,  however,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
and  a  few  wagon  roads.  Steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  Mexican  International 
Company  touch  at  Acapulco.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  14  districts :  La  Uni6n,  Mina,  Alar- 
c6n,  Hidalgo,  Alvarei,  Zaragoza,  Morelos, 
Abasolo,  Allende,  Tabares  ^  chief  town 
Acapulco  de  Juarez,  with  population  of  5,780), 
Galena,  CHiilpancinKO  (principal  town  and  cap- 
ital of  the  state  Chilpancingo  de  los  Bravos, 
with  population  of  7,994),  and  Guerrero.  Total 
population  of  the  state  594^278  in  1910;  some- 
what more   than  620,000  in   1917   (est.). 


GUERRILLA,  gi-iWl^,  one  of  a  band  of 
irregular  soldiers,  organized  independently  of 
a  regular  army  and  government,  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  constituted  authority.  The 
name  originated  in  the  Spanish  war  for  inde- 
pendence (1808-14),  when  the  term  guerrillas 
was  applied  to  the  bands  of  Spanish  peasants, 
Organized  to  harass  the  French  armies  that  then 
Dcctipied  Spain.  Guerrilla  warfare  v-a=  carried 
on  Co  some  extent  during  the  Revolution  and 


to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  C^vil  War,  fay 
southern  sympathizers.  Some  of  these  irregu- 
lars, as  Mosby's  command,  were  very  efficient 
fighters.  (See  Mosby).  During  the  war  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba,  guerrilla  bands  of 
Cuban  patriots  were  common.  The  irregular 
bodies  of  Filipinos  were  properly  guerrillas, 
as  well  as  those  of  Villa  and  many  mauraading 
Mexican  bands.  The  Hague  Conference  of 
1899  defined  the  position  of  such  troops  in  war- 
fare, and  these  were  again  the  snbject  of 
"rulings*  in  1907.  Of  course  do  gnerriUa  band 
could  be  expected  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  decisions  of  a  peace  conference  when  ig- 
nored by  some  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 

GU^RRINI,  gwe-re'Q%  Olindo,  Italian 
poet ;  b.  Sant'  Aberto.  I84S.  He  received  his 
education  at  Turin  ana  Bologna,  where  he  was 
trained  for  the  law.  But  Uterary  pursuits  were 
more  to  his  liking  and  became  librarian  at  the 
University  Library  at  Bologna.  Under  the  pen- 
name  of  Lorenzo  Stcchetti,  he  wrote  'PostUma, 
Canzioniere  di  Lorenzo  Stechctti'  (1877) ; 
'Polemica*  (1878);  'Cantt  popular!  romagnoH' 
(1880);  'Brandelli>  (1884);  and  with  Ricci, 
'11  libro  dei  colori»  (1887).  He  is  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  "verisf  school  of  Italian 
poetry.  Of  his  more  recent  works  are  'Rime 
di  Lorenzo  Stecheiti'  (1903);  and  'Rime  di 
Argia  Stolenfi,^ 

GUESCLIN,  Bertnod  dn.    See  Du  Gues- 

CLIN. 
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was  employed  as  translator,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned this  field  and  threw  himself  into  the 
fight  of  the  Republicans  against  the  nnpire. 
He  collaborated  with  Heranlt  in  the  latter's 
La  Libertf,  and  subsequently  established  the 
Droits  de  VHomme  at  Montpellier.  In  July 
1870  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  pnson 
because  of  his  radical  writings.  In  June  1871 
he  was  again  convicted  because  of  his  articles 
in  favor  of  the  Commune  and  sentenced  to  five 
years'  imprisonment.  He  fled  to  Switzerland 
where  he  published  his  'Livre  rouge  de  la  jus- 
lice  rurale.'  From  Switzerland  lie  went  to 
Italy  but  was  expelled  from  the  latter  country 
in  1872,  He  did  not  return  to  France  until 
1876  and  soon  after  founded  the  radical  weekly 
L'Egaliti,  in  which  he  began  the  active  Social- 
ist propaganda  to  which  he  has  ever  since  de- 
voted himself.    In  1878  he  was  condemned  to 


holding  a  Socialist  convention  in  Paris. 

With  splendid  oratorical  powers  M.  Guesde 
has  been  an  effective  propagan^sl  of  collectiv- 
ism throti^out  France,  holding  numerous  re- 
unions of  Socialists  and  wage-earners  in  Rou- 
baix,  Rhcims,  Saint-Quentin,  Montltt^on, 
Nantes,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier  and  other 
cities.  In  1880,  in  collaboration  with  Karl 
Marx,  Engets  and  Paul  Lafargue  he  submit- 
ted to  the  several  labor  unions  and  congresses 
an  economic  and  political  programme  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Labor  Party  at  the  National 
Labor  Congress  at  Havre,  The  Socialist  graup 
was  soon  broken  np  into  (wo  parties,  one 
strictly  Marxian  and  refusing  all  compromise 
with  a  bout^ois  government,  led  by  Guesde, 
the  other,  which  was  willing  to  compromise  on 
social  legislation  and  other  matters,  known  as 
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the  PosstUlists.  There  was  constanl  bickevinK 
between  the  two  factions  and  wbeo  Millcnna 
accepted  a  Cabinet  post  Guesde  detertnined  to 
have  him  crpellcd  from  the  Socialist  party.  He 
succeeded  in  doing  so  at  the  Ain»terdani  So- 
cialist Congress  of  1904.  the  Congress  afiinaine 


Guesde't  stand  that  a  Socialist  may  not  pan 
pate  in  a  botirgeois  eovermnent  The  Unii 
Socialist  par^  was  fomed  s 
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par^  was  fomed  soon  after  asd  in 

1914  elected  100  menberB  to  the  Cbambre.  in 
1803  Guesde  was  elected  Deputy  from  Lille 
and  v,-a9  re-elecKd  regularly  thereafter.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  Guesde  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career  dropped  somewhat  hit 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  govern' 
ment  and  denounced  Germany  as  the  arch-en- 
emy of  Europe,  and  scoring  the  Socialists  of 
Germany  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  labor,  So- 
oalisQl  and  liberty.  In  Viviani's  Cabinet  M. 
Guesde  served  as  minister  without  portfolio. 
Consult  Hunter,  Robert,  'Socialists  at  Wort' 
(New  Yorit  1908J  and  Schapiro.  J,  S..  <The 
Drift  in  French  PoUtics'  (in  Amtriean  Polil- 
ieel  Scitnee  Rtvim,  Baltimore,  August  1913). 

OUBST,  Edwin,  English  antiquarian  and 
scholar:  b.  1800:  d.  1880.  He  was  craduatcd 
at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  appointed  fellow  in  1824  and 
chanceUor  in  1854.  After  practising  law  for  a 
few  years,  he  abandoned  the  bar  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuit  of  antiquarian  and  philological 
research.  His  'History  of  English  Rhythms' 
(2  vols,  1838)  has  great  merit ;  and  his  studies 
of  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  pubhshed 
posthumously  by  Dr.  Stubbs  under  the  title 
'Origines  Celticse'  (I8S3)  brought  together 
much  original  material.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  an  honorary  memA>ei 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

GUESS,  George.    See  Sbquotas. 

GUBBT,  John,  American  naval  commodore: 
h.  "Missouri,  1821;  d.  Portsmouth,  1879.  He 
begait  bis  career  in  the  navy  at  the  age  of  16^ 
becoming  captain  in  1866.  He  served  in  Ote 
Uexican  War,  in  the  troubles  with  China  (1854). 
Whan  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Owasco,  and  later  com- 
manded Ihe  Leigh  and  Itasca  at  Fort  Fisher. 
He  became  commodore  in  1873,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  imtil  his 
death, 

GUBST-BEES,  a  large  genus  (Nomoda)  of 
little  bees  of  both  Europe  and  America,  which 
jay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  burrowing  bees 
of  the  genera  Andrena  and  Haliclus,  where  the 
young  share  the  food  gathered  for  the  young 
of  their  hosts,  and  the  adults  live  harmonious^ 
together, —  apparently  a  case  of  partnership 
rather  than  of  parasitism.  Compare  Cuckoo- 
Bee. 

GUSUX,  Lea,  IS  gi,  or  The  Beggars,  the 
name  assumed  by  the  members  of  the  nobility 
and  their  adherents  who  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain  over  rfie  NetherlaniB 
(1566).  Led  by  Count  Lotiis  of  Nassau  and 
Count  Hendrik  of  Brederode,  they  handed  to- 
gether under  a  compact  called  'The  Com- 
promise" to  oppose  in  every  way  the  enforcing 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  They 
finally  gained  a  hearing  at  the  court  of 
Marf^ret,  EXichess  of  Parma,  where  the  ap- 
pellation *les  guetix*  -was  first  apj^ed  to  tbem. 


,  .  group  of  Gueux 

appeared.  Thw  were  called  *sea-beggars"  be-; 
cause  they  bad  been  granted  privileges  on  the> 
ocean  t^  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  openly 
opposed  the  despotism  of  Spain.  Under  the 
leadership  of  daring  Count  William  de  la 
Marck;  they  conducted  a  series  of  piratical  ex- 
plwts,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Brill,. 
1  April  1S72,  and  the  capture  of  Flushing  shortly 
afterward,  and  thus  launched  the  War  for 
Dutch  Independence.  Consult  Kervyn  de  Let- 
tenhove,  'Les  hugenots  et  les  gueux'  (6  vols„ 
Brussels  1882-€S):  Jurien  de'Ia  Graviire.  'Let 

Kenx  de  mer'    (in  Retme  dti  Deux  Mondei. 
ris  1891-92). 

GUBVASA,  Antonio  de,  Spanish  chron- 
icler: b,  Treceiio,  about  1490;  d  1545.  His 
youthtul  years  were  passed  M  the  court  of  Isa- 
oella;  in  1528  he  became  a  Frandscan  and  trav- 
eled abroad  with  Charles  V,  He  was  succes- 
sively court  preacher,  bistorio^apher,  bishop  of 
Guadix  and  tiishop  of  Mondouedo.  In  1529*  ap- 
peared his  'Relo)  de  principea,^  purported  to 
be  an  autobiography  of  Marcus  Awelius.  It 
was  soon  tran^ated  mto  the  prindpal  latiguagei 
of  Europe  and  was  long  very  piqiular.  It  '» 
now  difGcult  to  understand  or  even  assign  a 
reason  for  this  popularity,  as  the  work  is  af- 
fected in  style  ana  full  of  motaJiziiws.  Other 
works  froin  Guevara  are  'Decada  oe  ios  Ck- 
sares'  (1539)  And  'Epistolas  familiares' 
(1539-45):  aad  'Libro  do  Ios  iuventores  del 
marear'  (1539).  Consult  'Bihiioteca  de  au- 
tores  espa»oles>  (Vols.  XIII  and  LXV,  Mad- 
rid 185(>-7d)  and  Galvei,  'Guevara  in  Eog" 
laud'   (Weimar  1910). 

GUEVARA,  gwi-va'rv,  l^*  V«I«x  De, 
Spanish  lawyer  and  author:  b.  ficija,  1  Aug. 
1579;  d  Madrid,  10  Nov.  16«.  He  st»died  law 
at  the  University  of  Osuna  and  practised  his 
profession  for  a  time.  At  the  court  of  Philip 
IV,  be  was  a  great  favorite  and  was  appointed 
diamberlain.  He  was  a  prolific  aitthor,  the 
number  of  his  plays  amounting  to  some  400, 
only  one-fifth  of  which  have  survived.  (M 
these  the  best  are  the  tragedies  'Reinar 
despues  de  morir,'  'Mas  p^ra  el  Rey  que  la 
sangre' ;  and  the  coniedies  'La  Luna  de  la 
Sierra'  and  'El  Diablo  esta  esti  en  Cantillana.* 
His  literary  fame,  however,  rests  on  his  *EI 
Diablo  cojuelo'  (I64I),  on  which  Le  Sage' 
based  his  'Diable  boiteux.'  The  works  of 
Guevara  were  edited  by  Adolfo  Bonilla  y  San 
Martin  (Madrid  1910). 

GUGGBHHEIH,  Benjamin,  American 
capitalist:  b.  I8SS;  A  1912,  In  1875,  he  went 
to  Denver  where  he  superintended  the  mining 
interests  of  his  fdther,  and  later,  the  smelting 
plant  at  Pueblo  Colorado.  Returning  east,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  smelting  works  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  T  ;  and  in  1903  established 
the  International  Btram  Pump  Company  at 
Milwaukee,  becomins;  president  in  1909.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  He  lost  his 
life  in  the  Titanic  disaster. 

GUIANA,  ge-i'nS,  the  name  often  employed 
to  designate  that  tract  of  country  in  South 
America  botmded  by  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  the 
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Amazon  River  and  its  branch,  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  Orinco  River  and  the  Cassiquiare.  It  lies 
between  Ul  8°  4ff  N.  and  lal.  3°  3ff  S.,  be- 
tween long.  50°  and  68°  W.  The  westcni  dis- 
tricts belong  to  Venemela:  tbe  southern  and 
eastern  districts  to  Brazil.  The  three  European 
colonies,  the  British,  Dutch  and  French  Guianas 
(together  forming  'Guiana*  in  the  restdcted 
sense),  extend  from  the  scacoast  to  the 
frontiers  of  those  repubhcs. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  northern. coast 
lay  much  farther  toward  the  west,  and  eX' 
[tloratioD  and  colonization  east  of  the  Orinoco 
began  when  European  adventurers  continued 
in  this  new  field  their  search  for  Eldorado. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  expeditions  mto  Guiana 
during  (he  I6th  century  were  very  numerous, 
but  always  disastrous.  The  English  nndei^ 
took  its  conquest,  believing,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  "that  whatever  prince  shall 
possess  it  that  prince  shall  be  lord  of  more 
gold,  and  of  a  more  beautiful  empire,  and 
of  more  cities  and  people,  than  either  the 
king  of  Spain  or  the  great  Turk.*  Capt. 
Laurens  Keymls,  sent  by  Raleigh  in  1S96  to  ex- 
plore the  region,  reported  that  'the  like  occa^on 
seldom  happeneth  in  many  ages.*  In  the  articles, 
Dabaiba  and  Eldobado,  it  is  shown  that  the 
turthplace  of  the  Eldorado  myth  was  the  region 


Idorado  was  transferred  to  central  Guiana, 
and  Schomburgk  asserts  that  the  possibility  of 
its  existence  in  that  locality  continued  to  occupy 
the  imagination  and  attention  of  adventurers 
until  the  close  of  the  18lh  century.  Humboldt 
was  the  first  to  prove  that  ■  lake  'like  unto 
Mare  CasjHum,*  as  Raleif^  described  it,  no 
longer  existed,  and  it  was  erased  from  the 
maps;  Sohomburgk  identified  the  locality  where 
it  was  sought  with  the  small  lake  Amucu  near 
an  Indian  village  named  Pirara.  Raleigh  led 
several  armaments  from  England  with  the  hope 
of  conquering  the  golden  capital.  When  the«e 
undertakings  endea  in  disappointment,  Captain 
Keymis  committed  suicide,  and  Ralei^  *paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  illusions  with  his  hfe  upon 
the  scafEold.*  Dutch  traders,  who  arrived  about 
1560,  settled  on  the  Pomeroon  and  Esseqinbo 
rivers-  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  land  on  the  Berbice  Rivet 
was  granted  to  van  Peere.  The  Pomeroon 
colony  was  abandoned  owing  to  attacks  by  the 
English  in  1666  and  by  French  privateers.  In 
l7w  English  planters  from  the  Weil  Indies 
established  themselves  on  the  Essequibo,  as  a 
result  of  the  "open  door*  policy  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  with  respect  to  that  region  alone.  Next, 
the  overflow  oi  immigration  settled  In  the  De- 
merara  district;  and  in  1781  all  three  colonies, 
Essequibo,  Demciara  and  Berbice,  were  taken 
by  the  British.  Recaptured  before  the  year  was 
out  by  the  French  (who  were  then  allies  of  the 
Netherlands),  they  were  again  taken  by  the 
British  in  1796.  The  peace  of  Amiens  restored 
the  original  status;  but  English  troops  inter- 
posed once  more,  and  the  colonies  were  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaties  of  1814-15. 
They    were    united    in    1831,    forming    British 

In  the  region  east  of  Berbice,  a  few  English 
people  attempted  to  form  a  colony  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Paramaribo  (1626),  but  abandoned  the 


project  Ten  years  afterward  Uie  Frendi  in- 
vested Paramaribo,  but  relinquished  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cayenne,  and  there  founded  what  is 
now  known  as  Frendh  Gniana.  In  1652  a  bot^ 
of  English  settlers  again  arrived  at  the  Coma 
River,  a    ' 


again 
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This  colony  was  granted  in  1662  by  diaries  U, 
to  Lord  Willou^hr,  who  changed  the  name 
Coma  Ri^r  into  Surryham,  in  honor  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Surrey.  Hence  we  l»re  "Surinam,*  the 
name  often  used  instead  of  Dutch  Guiana.  The 
British  crown  twugbt  the  colony  from  the  heirs 
of  Lord  Willou^by,  but  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  about  the  time  when 
Holland  B  ' 
steidam,  i 
repeated,  that  Sur 
New  Amsterdam  is  ii 

1.  BarriSH  Guiana  is  situated  approxi- 
mately  between  lat.  1°  and  8°  40*  N.  It  is 
bonded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Dutch  Guiana, 
on  the  south  t^  Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by 
Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Its  area  is  89,480  square 
miles.  The  old  settlements  of  Elssequibo,  Ber- 
bice and  Demerara  form  counties  with  the 
same  names.  Of  these;  Demerara  contains  'he 
capital  of  the  colony  (see  Geoboetown)  ;  Esse- 
quibo, the  town  of  Bartica,  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  miners  going  to  the  gold-fields;  and 
the  capital  of  Berbice  County  is  New  Am- 
sterdam. One  of  the  chief  points  on  the  new 
boundary  line  with  Venezuela,  Uount  Roraima, 
is  an  immense  sandstone  mass  rising  with  per- 
pendicular sides  2,000  feet  above  the  slopes 
(themselves  6,000  feet  above  sea-level)  which 
form  its  base.  Some  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains resemble  it  in  form,  but  are  less  imposin|[. 
Midway  between  this  group  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  the  Imataca  range,  extending  east- 
southeast  to  the  confluence  of  the  Cuyiini  and 
Essequibo.  The  latter  with  its  tributaries 
drains  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  colony; 
the  Demerara,  though  much  smaller,  is  more 
important,  because  it  flows  through  the  re^ou 
which  has  become  the  centre  oT  population; 
the  Corenlync  is  the  boundary  between  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana. 

Geology  and  Miner&l  Resoorcet, —  The 
original  sea  beach  is  found  far  inland,  where 
it  now  appears  as  long  stretches  of  white  sand 
reefs,  the  sand  being  derived  from  a  barrier  of 
primary,  volcanic  and  me  (amorphic  rocks, 
which  impedes  the  navigation  of  the  rivers. 
The  strip  between  this  barrier  and  the  ocean 
front  —  composed  of  layers  of  soft  mud,  clay, 
sand,  broken  shells  and  decomposed  vegetable 
matter  — is  really  an  enormous  mud-flat,  about 
lOO  feet  in  depth,  and  covered  with  a  rich,  heavy 
loam,  and  in  places,  with  a  kind  of  peat  called 
pegass.  The  whole  interior  of  the  country,  be- 
tween the  a^kultural  coast-strip  and  the  range 
culminating  m  Roraima,  is  an  auriferous  r^on. 
The  gold  IE  commonly  found  in  combination 
with  silver.  Quartz-mines  have  been  worked  in 
upper  Demerara,  but  placer-mines  in  (he  beds 
of  former  streams  or  the  channels  of  existing 
ones  are  more  usual.  Other  mineral  products 
are  iron_,  sapphires,  diamonds,  mercuty,  gar- 
nets, antimony  and  plumbago.  A  sandstone  for- 
mation characterizes  the  southwest,  from 
Mount  Roraima  to  the  Potaro  and  Essequibo 
rivers,  thence  extending  eastward  across  the 
Demerara,  Berbice  and  Coren^nc.    The  saod- 
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stone  is  .interbedded  with  volcanic  rocks.  In 
many  parts  o{  the  colony  there  are  red,  yellow 
and  blue  days;  and  fine  white  day,  suitable  f<;r 
the  manufacture  o£  porcelain,  is  also  found. 

Soil  and  Climate— The  surface  of  the  coast 
alluvium  is  so  fertile  that  alternation  of  crops 
is  not  required;  it  is,  however,  very  heavy  and 
hard  to  cultivate.  The  ihermomeier  ranges 
generally  from  76°  to  86°  F.,  with  little  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  day  and  night. 
The  rainfall,  in  some  years  130  inches,  in  others 
is  not  more  than  70  inches.  The  year  is  divided 
into  two  rainy  seasons  (November- February 
and  May-July),  and  two  dry  seasons.  Neither 
destructive  earthquakes  nor  hurricanes  occur. 
There  has  been  only  one  serious  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  during  50  years.  Death  rate  of 
the  colony  about  35  per  1,000. 

Flora  atid  Faima.— Characteristic  forest 
products  are  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy  woods. 
The  greenheart,  mora  and  wallaba  are  valuable 
(or  building;  the  simaruba,  letter-wood  and 
crabwood,  for  making  furniture,  etc.  Vegeta- 
tion in  Guiana  is  remarirable  on  account  of  the 
altitude  of  the  trees  and  the  great  siie  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  gigantic  water-lily.  Victoria 
Regia,  is  very  common.  Some  of  the  orchids 
form  large  masses,  with  flower-stems  12  feet 
high.  Common  mammals  are  sloths,  deer,  ant- 
caters,  tapirs,  armadillos,  peccaries,  jaguars, 
cavies  and  ring-tail  monkeys.  Monkeys  belong 
to  two  families  which  are  entirely  confined  to 
this  region,  and  bats  develop  here  thdr  most 
extraordinary  specializations.  In  some  parts  of 
the  forest  vampires  are  "ready  to  auck  the  foot 
or  even  the  cheek  of  the  unwary  traveler."  The 
manatee  (vulgo  "mermaid"  or  "water- 
mamma"),  inhabiting  some  of  the  large  rivers, 
and  coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to  breathe 
or  to  graze  on  the  plants  which  line  the  banks, 
owes  Its  popular  desi^ations  to  the  circum- 
stance that  It  suckles  its  young  at  the  breast. 
The  representative  families  of  birds  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  tiiis  region,  the  list 
of  soeh  birds  mctuding  greenlets,  tanagers, 
bang-oests,  sugarbirds,  tree-creepers,  man^ns 
and  cotingas.  Alligators  and  boa  constrictors 
bodi  attain  to  great  size  in  this  region;  iguanas 
and  smaller  lands  of  lizards  are  numerous. 
Among  the  insects,  the  variety  of  genera  and 
species  can,  it  is  diought,  scarcely  be  equaled 
in  any  Other  part  of  the  world.  Uncommon 
brilliaitce  of  coloring  is  characteristic  of  both 
the  birds  and  the  insects. 

Agriculture.— About  169,520  acres  are  under 
cultivadon,  or,  say,  one  acre  out  of  every  50 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  of  this  amoimt 
73,100  acres  are  in  sugar  plantations,  and 
47,050  acres  under  rice. 

Commerce,  Shipping,  Railways,  etc. —  The 
chief  imports  (1914)  were  flour  and  textiles; 
chief  exports,  sugar,  raw  gold,  rum,  rice,  balata 
and  diamonds.  Registered  vessds  numbered 
59,  comprising  41  sailing  vessels  and  18  steamers. 
Total  tonnajie  entered  and  cleared,  in  1914  was 
1,039,582.  There  are  97^  mUes  of  railways,  315 
or  316  miles  of  good  roads,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  miles  of  the  large  canals  used  for  navi- 
gation. Smaller  canals^  to  carry  olf  superfluous 
water  from  the  plantations,  intersect  each  other 
in  every  direction.  The  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
fiatnest  of  the  coast  n»ion  oblige  the  planters 
to  maintain  these  canals  to  provide  drainage, 
and  by  means  of  the  larger  draining  trenches 


the  sugar  canes  are  taken  to  the  mills  in  punts. 
There  are  73  post  offices,  46  telegraph  offices, 
nine  traveling  post  offices,  about  559  miles  of 
telegraphs  and  cahles,  and  telephone  services 
in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 

Money  and  Banking. —  British  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  used.  There  are  25  saving  banks,  with 
21,266  depositors,  and  two  banks  with  note  cir- 

Govcininent.^ — The  governor. is  assisted  in 
executive  and  administrative  matters  by  an 
advisory  council,  composed  of  three  colonists 
and  three  oflicials,  all  appointed  by  the  king  of 
England;  in  legislative  matters  by  the  Court  of 
Poficy  (seven  officials  beside  the  governor,  and 
eight  elective  members,  chosen  from  inhabitants 
by  constituenev  of  voters  qualified  by  income  or 
property),  and  a  combined  court  containii^,  be- 
side the  above,  six  financial  representatives. 
The  governor  has  a  casting  vote,  and  can  decide 
any  question  against  the  votes  of  the  represent- 
ative members.  The  colonists  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, however,  in  the  combined  court,  which 
votes  the  taxes  and  public  expenditures. 

Finances.— Total  revenue  for  the  year  1914- 
15  was  i586,S98,  derived  mainly  from  customs, 
licenses,  duty  on  rum,  and  royalty  on  gold. 
Public  expenditures  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  £622,025. 

Population,  Schools  and  Judiciary^  The 
census  of  1891  showed:  Negroes,  115,588;  East 
Indians  (Hindu  coolies),  105,465 ;  aborinnal 
Indians,  about  17,463;  Portuguese  from  Ma- 
deira, 12,166;  whites  of  other  nationalities, 
4,558;  Chinese,  3,433;  mixed  races,  etc.,  29,376. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  1  Jan.  1915 
was  about  310,000,  In  1914-15  the  schools 
sharing  in  the  government's  annual  grant 
(i31,8?l )  were  228  in  number.  There  are  three 
judges,  and,  in  the  several  districts,  a  number 
of  magistrates.  The  criminal  law  is  based  on 
that  of  England;  in  civil  cases  the  Roman- 
Dutch  law  is  applied,  with  certain  modifications. 

History  (iticludfaiE  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Venezuela)^  Prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  checked  the  agricultural  devdopment  of 
the  colony,  and  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
(1S38)  ruined  many  planters,  the  freed  negroes 
demanding  higher  wages  than  the  planters  could 
afford  to  pay.  This  crisis  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  laree  numbers  of  laborers  from  Ma- 
deira, the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Malta.  Im- 
migrants of  a  different  class  began  to  arrive 
about  1886  in  consequence  of  the  rediscovery  of 
gold;  but  serious  difficulties  arose  precisely  on 
account  of  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the 
auriferous  regions,  some  of  the  most  promising 
of  which  were  located  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Esset^uibo  claimed  by  both  Venezuela  and 
(Sreat  Britain.  The  inland  limits  of  the  Span- 
ish (afterward  Venezuelan),  the  British,  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Portuguese  (after- 
ward Brazilian)  Guianas  were  undetermined.. 
In  1841  Schomburgk  surveyed  the  boundary. 
line  of  British  Guiana  for  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  made  two  maps;  the  second  or  re- 
vised map  placing  the  boundary  with  Veiie- 
zuela  much  farther  toward  the  west  than  the 
first.  Subsequently  Venezuela  and  Great  Bri- 
tain agreed  not  to  encroach  upon  the  territory 
in  dispute,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  bouiLdary, 
ouestion,  but  bota  countries  offended  against 
me  spirit  of  this  compact    The  proposal  for 
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burgk  line,  and,  a  little  later,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  British  posts,  and  the  declaration  that 
the  regioo  drained  by  the  Barima  River  was 
hers  by  right.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  England  had  accepted  the  views  of 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
British  Guiana,  that  colony  would  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  map.  Brazil  ciaimed  ail  hut 
about  12,000  square  miles ;  Venezuela  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  old  Essequibo  colony,  the 
Pomeroon  and  the  unsettled  interior  districts. 
When  President  Qeveland,  in  189S,  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  government  the 
bearing  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  his  suggestion  was  at  first  not  ac- 
cepted. His  message  to  Congress  went  much 
farther.  It  advised  Congress  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  for  the  determination  of 
the  true  boundary,  and  declared  in  effect  that 
any  attempt  to  extend  British  territory  beyond 
the  true  boundary  should  be  resisted  by  the 
United  States,  by  force,  if  necessary.  It  was  a 
threat  of  war.  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress 21  Dec.  1895,  a  commission  was  appointed 
I  Jan.  1896.  '  But  before  their  report  was  sub- 
mitted a  treaty  providing  for  the  reference  of 
the  matter  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  had  been 
signed  at  Washington  (2  Feb,  1897).  Arbi- 
trators were  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice 
Brewer  of  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Lord 
Herschell  (and,  after  his  death.  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen),  and  Justice  Sir  R.  H.  Collins; 
and  as  president.  Professor  Martens.  The  tri- 
bunal met  at  Paris  in  1899.  The  award,  ^ven  3 
October,  determined  the  boundary  nearly^  in 
correspondence  with  the  second  or  revised 
Schoijiburgk  line,  assigning  to  Great  Britain 
a  region  about  60,000  square  miics  in  area 
which  Venezuela  had  claimed.  On  the  other 
hand.  Point  Barima,  at  the  principal  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  certain  gold-fields  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Cuyuni,  were  awarded  to 
Venezuela.  The  territory  of  British  Guiana, 
thus  defined,  extends  along  the  seacoast  to  Point 
Playa,  and  includes  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Barima  dnd  that  of  the  Cnynni  east  of  the 
Wenamu  —  the  larger  part,  though  probably  not 
the  best  part,  of  the  mining  region. 

2.  Dutch  Guiana  or  Sitrinam  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  French  Guiana,  on  the  south  by  Brazil, 
and  on  the  west  by  British  Guiana.  It  ex- 
tends from  laL  2°  to  6°  N.,  and  from  long. 
53'  50*  to  58°  20"  W.  Area  46,072  square  miles. 
The  political  divisions  are  districts,  13  in  num- 
ber, and  communes;  the  capital,  Paramaribo, 
has  (1  Jan.  191S)  35,530  inhabitants.  Chief 
products"are  cacao,  sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  rice, 
maize,  mm,  molasses,  balata.  and  gold  (output 
918,595  grammes  in  1914).  The  mining  experi- 
ence of  this  colony  resembles  that  of  British 
Guiana:  gold  has  been  sought  hitherto  in  beds 
of  slreajns,  etc.,  but  is  now  being  taken  also 
from  mines  which  require  crushing  machinery. 
Imports  regularly  exceeded  in  value  the  colori/s 
exports  during  many  years,  but  from  1910-14, 
inctusive,  the  balance  ftf  trade  has  been  as 
regularly  favorable.  Fxecttfive  authority  is 
vested  m  a  govemor.  The  rept^sentative  as- 
sembly, called  the  Colonial  States,  is  composed 


of  members  chosen  for  six  years  by  a  limited 
number  of  electors.  The  council  consists  of 
live  members,  including  the  governor  himself 

as  president,  and  represents  the  sovereign. 
The  revenues  of  the  colony  fall  short  of  the 
expenditures.  The  military  force  is  about  as 
follows:  Garrison,  20  officers  and  351  men; 
mililia,  27  officers  and  411  men ;  and  civic 
guard,  59  officers  and  1,061  men.  There  are 
a  few  guard  ships  and  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy,  'ftie  number  of  inhabitants  1  Jan.  1915 
was  85,536.  beside  the  forest-dwellers.  Edu- 
cational institutions  are :  A  normal  school; 
schools  maintained  by  the  Moravian  Brethren 
and  the  Roman  Catholics ;  private  schools,  v  '' 


(all  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
queenj,  two  circuit,  and  three  cantonal  courts. 
Slavery  was  abolished  I  July  1863,  hul  the  au- 
thorities imposed  the  conditions  that  for  10 
years  the  emancipated  negroes  should  remain 
Upon  the  plantations  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  had  formerly  lived,  and  should  perform 
the  same  kind  of  work  for  wages  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  while  in  bondage. 
After  1  July  1873,  the  importatiou  of  laborers 
to  replace  the  frccdmen  became  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  in  Surinam  as  in  the  neighboring 
colonies,  for  agriculture  was  almost  ruined.  In- 
teresting in  this  connection  are  the  following 
figures:  At  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were 
^mong  the  inhabitants  16,995  Hindus.  10347 
Mohammedans,  9,571  members  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches,  25,862  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, 18,178  Roman  Catholics  and  837  Jews. 

3.  French  Guiana,  lying  between  the  Atlan- 
tic  Ocean,  Brazil,  and  Dntch  Guiana,  has  an 
area  of  about  32,000  square  miles.  Besides 
Cayenne,  capital  of  the  colony,  and  its  only 
port  (population,  according  to  the  latest  census, 
13,527),  there  are  14  communes.  Mineral  pro- 
ductions are  gold  (105,600  ounces  in  1914),  sil- 
ver, marble,  phosphates,  and  iron.  Agricultural 
productions  are  varied  (including  su^rcane, 
cocoa,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  maue,  and 
manioc),  but  laborers  are  few,  and  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  small,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  crops  insignificant.  The  value  of  exports 
is  less  than  that  of  the  imports.  For  exampie, 
in  1913,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  Eu- 
ropean War,  the  imports  were  valued  at  10,- 
775.916  francs  and  the  exports  at  10,215.129 
francs.  Colonial  interests  are  entrusted  to  a 
governor  and  privy  council  of  five  members, 
and  one  deputy  represents  the  colony  in  the 
FrHich  Parliament.  There  la  also  an  assembly 
called  die  Council'General,  composed  of  16 
members.  Revenue  and  expenditures  for  1914 
were  each  estimated  at  3,838,836  francs;  but 
the  cost  of  tnaintaining  the  penal  establishment 
is  boriie  by  the  French  republic  Between  150 
and  160  French  soldiers  are  kept  in  the  colony. 
The  total  population,  including  convicts  and 
Indians,  was  given  as  32,908  in  1901.  It  had 
increased  to  50,000,  approximately,  in  1916. 
Cavenne  has  a  superior  court  court  of  first 
instance,  and  two  Justices  of  the  peace;  a  col- 
lege, a  library,  and  a  musenm;  in  the  entire 
colony  there  are  31  primary  and  seven  con- 
gregational schools. 

From  the  first,  the  French  undertaking  in 
Gtiiana  has  been  uh successful.    On  II  Dee.  16S3, 
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the  survivors  of  the  original  ccJony  ^baodcaie*!. 
the  fort  and  uuled  away,  after  suHering  from 
hunger  and  disease.  A  ^new  company  fanned 
for  the  colooizatkin  of  Cayenne  in  1663  waft 
scarcely  able  to  hold  its  own  against  hostile 
neighbors  in  Brazil.  The  deportation  of  politi- 
cal  prisoners  to  Guiana  al  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  completed  the  ruin  which  PortBguese 
iltacks  had  begun;  for  the  eztiles  ascribed  the 
death  of  their  companions  to  the  climaie ;  and 
French  Guiaoa  was  completely  discredited  in  the 
eyc5  of  the  world.  In  January  1809,  the  coIodt 
surrendered  10  the  Portuguese  and  English.  It 
was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaties  of 
1814-15.  Since  1855  it  has  been  used  as  a  peul 
settlement  In  1902  the  number  of  cotivictG  in 
residence  there  was  10,0?S,  including  240  womes. 
At  the  betpjoning  of  1915  the  number  «-b5  Af&y 
The  boundaries  with  Brazil  were  detercBined  1 
Dec  1900,  by  the  Swiss  court  of  arbitratioa 

Bibliognqth^-— 'Black  Monday:.  Destruc- 
tive Fire  in  Georgetown*  (Deitierara  1914)  ; 
Coudreau,  H.  A.,  'Studes  sur  les  Guayanei  et 
I'Aiaazone'  (Paris  1866] ;  Ralei^,  W-  <An 
Original  Letter  Hi  Sir  Walter  RaletKti  (or 
Rawtrigh,  aecording  to  that  signature]  Con- 
tainiDg  a  Full  Account  of  his  Tempestuous 
Voyage  to  Guiana'  (Antiquarian  Society  of 
London,  Archaologia,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  188,  Lon- 
don 1812),  and  <Newe3  of  Sir  Walter  Rauldgh, 
with  the  True  Description  of  Guiana*  (Lon- 
don 1618  —  repr.  Washington  1844)  ;  Rodwajr, 
J,  'Guiana:  British,  Dutdi,  and  French*  (New 
YoA  1912)  ;  Sehomburgk,  R.  H.,  <A  Descrip- 
tion of  British  Guiana'  (London  1840),  'Reisen 
in  Britisch-(^an3  in  den  Jahren  1840-44* 
(Leipiig  1847-48) ;  Tripot,  J.,  <La  Crtiayane* 
(Pari*  1910):  Van  Cappelle,  H.,  <Aii  Travers 
des  Foreti  Vierges  dc  la  Guyane  Hollandaise* 
(Baara  and  Paris  1905)  ;  Wijnaendts  Francken, 
C  J,  'Door  West-IntUe:  AntiUen,  Panama, 
Venezuela,  Britid  Guvana,  Suriname'  (Haar- 
lem 191S). 

Maxhok  Wilcox. 

GUIB,  a  buth  antelope  of  South  £ast  Afrfea 
{Trogelapkus  scriptui).  It  is  about  the  aize 
of  a  goat  and  varies  greatly  in  color.  From  the 
special  dark  markings  which  are  common  to 
other  types  also  it  is  called  "hatnessed  buck-* 
It  hides  in  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  region 
irom  Abyssinia  to  near  the  Cape,  usually  ad- 
jacent to  the  great  streams. 

GUIBKRT  OP  NOQENT,  ge'bir'  6v  no- 
Mia',  French  ecclesiastic  and  historian :  b. 
Uwmont-en-Beauvoisis,  10S3;  d.  about  1124. 
He  studied  theology  under  Ansclm  of  Bee 
(Satut  Anselm)  and  became  chief  abbot  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Nogent  in  1104.  His  works  in- 
clude a  history  of  the  first  crusade  'Gesta  dei 
per  Francos*  (1110);  an  autobiography  'De 
vita  sua  siTe  monodiarum,*  which  is  valuable 
<A]efly  for  its  local  color ;  a  criticism  of  saints 
and  relic  worship,   'De  pignoribos  sanctorum' 


and 
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BiWe,  homilies,  etc.  His  writings  were  first 
edited  by  CArchery  <1  vol..  Paris  16Sl),  and 
were  republished  in  Migne.  'Patroloeia  Latins* 
(Vols,  clvi  and  clxxxiv).  Consult  Monod,  B., 
Le  raoine  (Libert  et  son  temps'  (Paris  19(B)  ; 
Mid  Bourgin,  C,  'Guibert  de  Nogent,  histoire 
M  sa  vie'  (Paris  1907). 

GUIBERT.    or    WIBERT,    Antipop*    of 
Kavenna:   b.    new   Cl«rBi»at.  kbout    IQ26;    d. 


Civka  Castdlan^  September  llOOi  He.waa  ^p-  ' 
pointed  chancellor  aoa  imperial  vicar  in  Italyiip  ' 
whid)  capaci^  he  presided  over  tb4  synod  at,' 
Basel  (1061).  In  1073  he  became  AnJitusboit . 
of  VieiHia  and  attached  binuelf  to  the  irapeikil  ; 
party.  His  differences  with  Gregory  VII,  caused' 
the  excommunicalion  of  Guibert  in  1078.  Bm. 
the  emperor.  r(|uGinB  to  accept  the  decisions  of  , 
Gregory,  had  him  deposed  and  caused  Guibert 
to  be  elected  Pope.  In  1084  the  city  of  Rome- 
was  conquered  by  the  imperial  forces  and  Gui- 
bert was  enthroned  in  the  Lateran  as  Clement 
III.  As  lon^  as  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
party  maintained,  he  held  sway  at  Rome,  agaiost' 
the  succeeding  rival  popes  Victor  III,  and 
Urban  II,  until,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  Rome  • 
by  the  crusaders  in  1097.  After  futile  attempts 
to  rKain  his  possessions  and  his  prestige,  he 
was  finally  conquered  by  Paschal  II.  Consult 
Gregoroviua,  P.,  'Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages'  ' 
(Vol.  IV,  Eng.  trans,  by  G.  W.  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don 1900-02) ;  Kohncke,  O..  'Wibert  von  Ra- 
venna* (Leip2ig  1888). 

GUIBORD  CASE.  The  Institut  Canadien, 
fotmded  in  Montreal  in  1844  with  literary  and 
scientific  objects,  brought  itself  under  the  ban  of ' 


books  in  its  library.  In  particular,  the  society's  ' 
'Year  Book*  for  1868  was  condemned  by  the 
bishop,  and  his  sentence  was  ratified  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  The  bishop  warned 
his  diocesans  that  any  Roman  Catholic  who 
should  keep  the  condemned  pam^let  and  con- 
tinue his  connection  with  the  institute  would  be 
refused  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  even  at 
the  moment  of  death.  Joseph  Guibord,  a  {oi;e- 
man  printer  of  Montreal  and  a  brominfiLt  mem- 
ber of  the  institute,  died  on  18  Nov.  1869,  with- 
out having  made  such  submission,  his  corpse  - 
was  denied  burial  in  that  part  of  the  cemetery  . 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges  set  apart  for  burials  ] 
made  with  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  inter- 
ment in  the  first  instance  took  place  in  the  Prot- 
estant cemetery.  A  lenphy  lawsuit  to  enforce 
Guibord's  rights  of  sepulture  then  ensued  which 
became  a  cause  cilihre.  The  case  passed  from  . 
court  to  court,  arid  finally  came  before  the  " 
Queen's  Privy  Council  in  London,  when  judg« 
menl  was  giveiL  in  November  1874,  that  the  ' 
corpse  must  be  buried,  without  a  funeral  mass, ,' 
in  consecrated  ground.  The  first  attempt  to  re- 
move  the  body  from  the  Protestant  cemetery  lo 
Notre  Dame  des  Neiges  was  frustrated  by  the 
threatening  demeanor  of  a  mob  and  final  inter- 
ment in  that  cemetery  was  made  16  Nov.  1875,  ; 
exactly  six  years  after  Guibord's  death. 

GUICCIARDINI,  gwe-char-de'ne,  Fran- 
ceacD,  Italian  historian:  b  Florence,  6  March 
1483;  d.  dicre,  23  May  1540.  He  stuSed  at  Pa- 
dua and  became  an  advocate  and  professor  ot 
law  at  Florence.  In  1512  he  was  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
of  S^in.  At  a  later  period  be  was  invited  1^ 
Leo  X,  to  his  court  and  entrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Modena  and  Reggio.  This  office 
he  discharged  also  under  Adrian  VI,  to  the  ■ 
general  satisfaction;  and  afterward,  when  Qe- 
ment  VIL  (de' Medici)  ascended  the  papal  chair,  , 
Guicciardini  was  sent  as  lieutenant  of  the  Pope 
to  Rotnsgna.  He  contributed  b6r«:to  tfae  pub- 
lic good  by  renorinft  dvil  order,  conatru  cling:  ' 
roads,  erecting  -  public  buildingG  and  foundinK  ' 
us]!&il  institutioni.    Hamos  bccttimoittedtieii*. ' 
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tenant-general  of  tfie  Pope,  he,  in  1S21,  defended 
Parma  when  besieged  by  the  French.  In  1S34 
he  began  his  great  wort  'Istoria  d'ltalia' 
(1561-64)  extending  from  1490  to  1534.  In  1537 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  Cosmo 
de  Medici  to  the  office  of  gfrand-dukE,  but  when 
later  he  attempted  to  impose  constitutional  limi- 
tations upon  the  grand-ducal  power,  he  lost  his 
influence.  The  "History'  was  translated  into 
English  by  Goddard  and  the  translation  pub- 
lished between  1753  and  1761.  The  reader  of 
Guicciardini  is  sometimes  offended  by  a  want 
of  method  and  his  statements  cannot  always  be 
depended  on  as  derived  from'  the  best  sources. 

GUICCIARDINI.  Francesco,  Count,  Ital- 
ian statesman :  b.  1831;  d.  1915.  After  studying 
at  the  University  of  Pisa,  he  entered  politics  in 
1882  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  General  Secretary 
for  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Trade.  In  , 
Rudini^S  Cabinet  (1896-97)  he  field  the  oftice  of 
Minister  of  Agriculture;  from  1909-10  he  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sonnino's  Cabi- 
net He  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  for  a  number  of  years  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  body  several  times, 

GUICCIOLI,  gwe-chole,  Tereaa,  Count- 
ess: b.  1801 :  d.  1873.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Count  Gnmha  of  Ravenna  and  was  married  to 
Count  Guiccioli  when  she  was  16  and  fae  60 
years  of  age.  Later  she  married  the  Marquis  : 
de  Boissy  (18S1).    From  1819-22  she  was  an  in- 
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m. 


Which  have  the  curious  habit  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  men  and  of  honev-loving  quad- 
rupeds to  bees'  nests,  profiting  by  the  disturb- 
ance which  follows.  They  are  fond  of  bees,' 
grubs   and  honey,   but   cannot   often   get   them 


OUICHARD,  gE'shSr*,  Karl  Gottlieb,  or 
pDiNTUS  lauus,  German  military  officer  and 
ffstorian:  b.  Magdeburg,  1724;  d.  Potsdam, 
1775.  He  received  iraining  for  the  Church,  but 
abandoned  it  for  ihe  more  congenial  pursuit  of 
historical  study.  He  finally  enlisted  in  the  . 
service  of  the  Dutch  am^  and  fought  there  for 
a  year.  In  1757  he  published  his  first  work  on 
ancient  history  of  military  affairs  under  the 
title  'Mfmoires  militaires  sur  les  Grecs  et  les 
Remains.'  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  he  fought  in  the  army  of  Duke  Ferdinand 
Ot  Brunswick,  who  later  recommended  him  to 
Frederick  ttie  Great.  The  king  being  pleased 
with  Guichard's  talents,  retainedliim  in  his  serv- 
ice. The  story  concerning  the  conferring  of 
the  official  name  of  'Quinlus  Icilius*  upon  Gui- 
chard  is  told  as  follows:  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, the  king,  referring  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  mentioned  the  part  taken  by  a  cen- 
turion named  Qui.ntU5  Icilius,  Guicbard  cor- 
rected him  by  producing  the  text  6l  Polybius 
which  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
man  in  question  was  Quintus  Cacitius.  The  . 
king  then  answered,  "Then  your  name  shall  be 
Qumtus  Icilius.*  And  it  was  by  this  name  that 
Guichard  henceforth  became  known  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  lieu- 
tenant-cofonel  and  finally  colonel  1773.  In  that 
year  he  published  his  'Memoires  critioues  et 
historiques  sur  plusieurs  points  d'anliquitis  mili- 
taires.* Consult  Carlyle,  T.,  'Frederick  the 
Great'   (London  1858-65). 

GUIDE-BIRDS,  or  HONBY-GUIDE8, 
certain  small,  mainly  black  and  >|dlow  birds,  al- 
lied to  the  barbets  and  constimtinq:  a  genus  in- 
habithis  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World, 


equal  zeal  in  leading  a  person  to  a  snake,  ieopard 
or  something  else  w*)fch  has  attracted  their 
notice.  Although  the  genus  is  known  in  India 
and  Malaya,  it  is  in  South  Africa  that  its  traits 
are  most  noticeable  and  the  books  of  travelen 
and  explorers  there  abound  in  accounts  of  its 
guiding  habits.  Sir  John  Kirk  contributed  the 
Tollowtng  exact  description  of  the  work  of  /n- 
dicalor  minor  to   the    <Ibis>    (1864)  : 

■The  honey-guide  is  found  in  forests,  and 
often  far  from  water,  even  during  the  dry 
season.  On  observina;  a  man  it  comes  flutter- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  in  the  neighboring 
trees,  calling  attention.  If  this  be  respondeo 
to  as  the  natives  do  by  wlustling  and  starting 
to  their  feet,  the  bird  will  go  in  a  certain  di- 
rection and  remain  at  a  Utile  distance,  hopping 
from  one  tree  to  another.  On  being  followed 
it  goes  further;  and  so  it  will  guide  the  wa^ 
to  a  nest  of  bees.  When  this  is  reached,  it 
flies  about,  but  no  longer  guides;  and  then 
some  knowled^  is  needed  to  discover  the  nest, 
even  when  pointed  out  lo  within  a  few  trees. 
I  have  known  this  biriL  if  the  tnan  after  tak- 
ing up  the  direction  tor  a  little  then  turns 
away,  to  come  back  and  offer  to  point  out  an- 
other nest  in  a  different  part.  But  if  it  does 
not  know  of  two  nests,  it  will  remain  behind. 
The  difficulty  is,  'that  it  will  point  to  tame  bees 
in  a  bark-hive  as  readily  as  to  those  in  the  for* 
est.  This  is  natural,  as  the  bee  is  the  same; 
the  bark-hive,  'musinga'  as  it  is  named,  being 
simply  fastened  iq>  in  a  tree  and  left  for  the 
bees  to  come  to.  The  object  die  bird  has  in 
view  is  clearly  the  young  bees.  It  will  guide  to 
nests  having  no  honey  and  seems  equally  de- 
lighted if  the  comb  containing  the  grub  be  torn 
out  when  it  is  seen  picking  at  it* 

OtTIDKS,  in  military  affairs,  persons  drawn 
from  the  country  iti  which  an  army  is  en- 
camped to  lead  trDops  in  nigfht  operations  or 
through  a  strange  country;  also  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or- other  enlisted  men  who  take 
positions  to  mark  the  pivots,  marches,  forma- 
tions and  alignments  in  modem  tactics.  When 
civilians  are  drawn  from  a  hostile  population, 
and  have  problibl)r  only  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
serving  well,  their  conduct  is  always  watcbed 
widi  the  utmost  jealousy,  death  being  the  piKi- 
ishment  for  the  least  lack  of  imstwOTthiiiess. 


The  absence  of  large-scale  maps,  }>revious 
_  eiuployBient  c'  — ''"  -'— 
essential    and    guide    officers 


,  made  the  t 


iioyment  of  guides  alnsoct 


specially 


trained  by  most  of  the  armies  of  Euivpe. 
the  advent  of  adequate  supreys  and  large^cale 
military  maps  the  need  for  guides  disappeared 
in  great  part  and  they  are  now  seldom  heard 


the  vip;or  and  dignity  of  Italian  lyric 
poetry.  A  certain  restraint  and  conventionality 
IS  characteristic  of  his  work.  His  chief  patrons 
were  Rancuccio  II,  duke  of  Panna,  w»o  was 
the  first  to  appreciate  Ms  poemi;  and  Chrittira, 
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Italy.'    the 

, ,     „-  , I  version  of 

the  six  homilies  of  Pope  Oement  XI.  His 
rhymes  were  published  at  Parma  in  1681,  the 
best  of  the  collection  being  the  'Alia  Fotiuna,* 
a  lyric  of  sin^ar  charm.  Consult  Capsoni,  G.. 
'Alessandro  Guidi>    (Pavia  1897). 

GUIDI,  Ignario,  Italian  scholar:  b.  Rome, 
1S44.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  professor  oi 
Semitic  tangnages  at  the  University  of  Rom^, 
and  is  knowD  principally  for  hia  editions  and 
translations  of  Semibc  fragments  and  texts,  in 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethicpic  and  Amharic  lan- 
gtuges.  Hb  reseafrJies  led  him  to  the  condn- 
sk»i  tb»t  the  Semitic  peoples  came  originally 
from  the  lower  Enphratea. 

GUIDICCIONI,  gwe-de-chO'ne,  Oiovuml, 
Italian  poet  and  ecclesiastic:  b.  Lucca,  1480;  d. 
Macerata,  1541.  He  became  bishop  of  Fossom- 
brone,  and  was  later  elected  president  of  Ro- 
magna.  He  wrote  poems  in  dignified  and  ele- 
gant and  simple  style,  istfiotism  and  love  being 
the  central  themes.  His  complete  wotks  were 
published  in  1718;  and  again  at  Genoa  (1749) : 
Berwamo  (1753)  and  Florence  <I878).  In  1865 
his  'Lettere  ineditc'  appeared.  Consult  Minn- 
toli,  C,  'Opere  di  Monsignor  G.  Gui^iccioni' 
(Florence  1867). 

GUIDO  D'ABKZZO,  gwe'd&  da-rCts'A.  ar 
GUIDO  ARBTINO.    See  Aretino,  Guido. 

GUIDO  DSLLE  COLONNE,  k6l-d'tift, 
Italian  poet  -who  lived  in  the  13th  century.  His 
principal  work  was  a  'Historia  Trojaaa.'  based 
on  Dictys  and  Dares,  which  was  trattslated  inte 
English,  French  and  Italian  and  proved  to  be  a 
great  source  for  plots  for  the  literature  of  those 
comitries.  He  was  also  the  author  of  sereral 
romantic  poems  in  Italian.  The  origui  of  Chan- 
cers  tale  of  'Troilus  and  Cressida'  is  fotmd  in 
Guido's  'Historia.' 

GUIDO   OF  LUSIGNAN.     See  Gtnt  or 

LUSICNAN. 

GUIDO  BBNL    See  IUni,  Gunio. 

GUIDO  OF  SIENA,  the  supposed  name  of ' 
an  Italian  painter,  whose  existence  it  a  subject 
of  great  controversy  in  Italian  art  Nothing  it 
known  of  him  except  fnsm  an  inscri|:rtion  on 
the  picture  of  the  *  Virgjin  and  Child  Enthroned' 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Dcmenko  at  Siena 
which  is  signed  'Gnido  de  Senis*  with  the  date 
*1221.>  If  this  is  authentic,  then  it  is  to  this 
Guido,  and  not  to  Cimabue  that  the  distinction 
of  having  revived  the  painter's  art  belongs. 
According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  how- 
ever, the  date  should  be  read  *1281,*  lince  the 
SUperiDTity  of  execution  of  the  heads  indicates  a 
taore  higfa^  developed  art  than  that  prodaced  in 
1221.  Douglas's  theory  is  that  the  heads  have 
been  repainted  at  a  later  date.  Milanesi  attrib- 
utes tite  painting'to  Goido  Graziani,  Other  pie- 
tHKt  auigned  to  him  are  the  'Virgin  and  Child* 
at  the  Acadettty  at  Siena  and  a  'Madonna'  at 
the  church  of  Saint  Bernardino  at  Siena.  Con- 
wit  Milanesi,  <Delb  vera  eta  d)  Guido'  (Siena 
^9);  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  'History  of 
Punting  in  Italy>  (Vol.  I,  London  1893). 

GUIDON.  gTdon,  a  small  flag  or  pennon  for 
pnding  troops,  especially  a  swallow-tailed  flag, 
such  as  i^  carried  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or 


mounted  artillcty.  In  the  United  States  cavalry 
the  reiE^ental  guidon  is  half  red  and  half 
whit^  dividing  at  the  fork.  The  red  above  has 
■U.  S.*  in  white.  The  white  is  below  and  has 
the  letter  of  the  company  in  red.  The  fy  is 
three  feet  five  inches  to  the  end  of  the  tail; 
the  head  is  27  inches.  The  lance  is  mnc  feet 
king  including  spear  and  ferrule.  The  engi' 
neer's  corps  has  a  triangular,  scarlet  guidon. 

GUZENNB,  ge-en,  or  GUYSNNB,  ancient 
Aquitania  (q.v.),  a  former  soudiweitem  prov- 
ince of  France,  now  divided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Gironde,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonn^  Dor- 
dogne,  Aveyron  and  part  of  Landes  and  of 
Tam-ct-Garonne    The  capital  was  Bordeaux. 

OUIEYBSSE,  ge-is',  Plem  Panl,  French 
engineer  and  Egyptologist;  b.  Lorient,  1S41;  d. 
1914.  He  studied  at  Lorient  and  at  the  ficole 
Polytcchnique,  and  began  his  career  in  the  ma- 
rine hydrographical  engineering  corps.  In  1870 
he  became  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor, 
and  four  years  later  began  to  instruct  in  me- 
chanics at  the  £cole  Folytechsiquc,  in  which 
capacity  he  serred  for  19  years.  He  also  was 
a  profound  student  of  ^ypiology,  on  whidi  he 
lectured  at  the  CoUige  de  France  18S6-«.  Prom 
16&&>I9I0  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
DcpWies;  Colonic  Minister  (1^5-96)  and  rep- 
r^re^ented  New  Caledonia  itk  the  Snperior 
Council  of  the  colomes   (190^-06). 

GUIONARD,  gi-nyfir',  Ja 
rench  botanist :  b.  Mont-sous-' 
__l  April  1853.     He  is  directoi  .     .  „   . 

School  of  Pharmacy  and  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute Paris ;  member  of  the  council  of  higlier 
education  and  director  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens oi  Lyon,  He  has  written  extensively  on 
botany  and  other  scientific  subtects;  but  most 
of  his  work  has  appeared  in  scientifK  journals. 

OUIGNBS,  gen,  Joaeph  de,  French  Ori- 
ental scholar :  h.  Fontotse,  19  Oct.  1721 ;  d.  Parii, 
1800.  He  was  admilted  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1752,  and  to  the  French  Academy 
of  InscriptiMis  two  years  later.  In  1758  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  Syriac  at  the  CoUige  de 
France  His  fame  rests  on  his  'L'Histoire  eta- 
irale  des  Hims,  Turcs,  Mongols,  et  autres  Tar- 
tares  occidentaux'    (1756-58). 

GUIJA.  ^elia^  a  lake  about  25  miles  long 
in  the  republics  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador, 
in  Central  America.  It  b  in  a  volcanic  region 
and  contains  two  small  volcanic  islands, 

GUIKOWAR,  gik'waT,  GAIKOWAS, 
GABKWAR,  etc.,  the  native  title  of  the  Uah- 
TBtta  prince,  ruler  of  tfaeprovince  of  Baroda 
(q.v.)  in  British  India.  The  quikowar  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
being  hereditary  commander  of  the  Uahratta 
army.  The  military  organization  was  so  strong 
that  about  1750  th«y  were  the  lulioe  power  in 
western  and  central  India.  (See  UAttaATTAK 
and  Indu).  For  many  years  the  Guikowar  of 
Baroda  was  feared  by  the  people  of  the  smaller 
stales,  and  his  troops  boasted  that  they  had 
watered  their  horses  in  every  river  ijt  India. 


(1819).  The  ruling  Guikowar  in  1874  wa's  tried 
tor  attempting  to  poison  the  British  resident 
and  was  deposed.  After  1800  British  influences 
increased  and  in  1802  the  native  Guikowar  wa| 
deprived  of  most  of  his  authority  thou^  tbt 
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tiile  nil!  remains,  anS  Sayajo  Rao  (b.  1862), 
(he  present  potentate  under  the  style  of  Maha- 
raja Guikowaf  of  Baroda,  made  a  tour  of  the 
■United  States  in  1906. 

GUiLBKET,  giTbir',  Yvette,  Parisian 
singer;  b.  Paris,  1869.  She  trained  for  the 
stage  under  Landrol  and  made  her  debut  at 
Les'  Bouffes  de  Nord.  As  a  singer  of  comic 
songs,  she  was  most  popular  at  the  leading  caf^ 
chantancs' and  theatres  of  Paris.  She  totared 
England  and  Germany  and  visited  the  United 
Stales  in  1895-96;  again  in  the  following  year, 
and  also  in  19)7-18.  She  sang  baHads  of  the 
Latin  Quartier  at  first,  but  later  her  repetoiTt 
consisted  of  historical  songs  and  ballads  which 
■tbe  ron^ricd  in  costume  in  the  dramatic  style, 
ipipersonating  the  various  characters  with  Rreat 
charm.  In  1895  she  married  Dr.  M.  ScUDer. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  two  nov^,  'La  ve- 
irfette'.and  'Lcs  demi-vieilles'    (1902). 

017ILD,  CnrtiB,  American  journalist:  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  1827;  d.  1911.  After  several 
ycArs  Tcportii^  f«r  the  Boston  Jcmrnal,  he 
became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
tiltr  and  in  1859  established  the  Boston  Doiiji 
Commercial  Bulletin,  of  which  he  hecamt  riie 
«dttor,  '  He  publi^ed  'Over  Ac  Ocean' 
(1867);  'Aboard  Again'  (1873);  'Britmw  and 
Muscovites*  (1888);  'A  Chat  About  Celebri- 
ties' ;   'From  Sunrise  to  Sunset'   (verse). 

OUILD,  Curtis,  Jr.,  American  joumblist 
and  politician:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Z  Feb.  I86O1  d. 
6  April  1915.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1881  as  class  orator,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
ihe  Commercial  Buiictm  of  Boston,  conducted 
by  his  father,  Curtis  Guild  (q.v,).  He  inter- 
ested himself  at  once  in  local  politics,  was  Re- 
publican delegate-at-large  to  the  Saint  Louie 
conventioQ  in  1896;  ana  active  in  securing:  the 

fold  ]>laiik  in  the.  nalipnal  platfcnm  In  the 
oUowing  campaign  he  made  1.  political  lour  of 
ID  Slates.  He  was  api>ointed  brigadier-genera! 
of  Massachusetts  militia  and  inspector-serLeral 
of  rifle  practice  by  Governor  Roger  WolcotL 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  be  w»s 
appointed  lieu  tenant -colonel  and  inspector-gen- 
eral. United  Slates  Anny,  serving  in  the  Seventh 
Army  corps  under  Gen.  Fitzhu^  Lee.  In  1900 
he  accompanied  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a  tour 
of  political  speaking  throngh  the  West.  In 
1902  he  became  sirfe  owner  of  the  Commertial 
BnlUtin.  He  was  elected,  4  Nov.  1902,  lieuten- 
ant-govemor  of  Massachusetts,  with  John  L. 
.Bates,  gavehiar-elect ;  md  was  inaugurated  10 
Jan.l9tt3.  In  1905,  1906  and  1907  he  was  elfcrtwl 
governor.  Frcsidenl  Taft  appointed  him  Special 
AmtutssadoT  to  the  Mexican  Centennial  in  1910, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia.  He  resigned  the  latter  post  in 
19U 

GUILD,  Reuben  Aldrictee,  American  li- 
brarian and  author:  b.  West  Dedham,  Mass..  4 
May  1822;  d.  1899.  His  pyblished  works  in- 
clude ^BiograpUcal  Introduction  to  the  WrrN 
Sngs  of  Roger  WitHaihs'  (1866);  'History  of 
Brown  UiriveTsity  with  Illustrative  Documents* 

(1867) ;    'Cbsplain    Smith    and    the    Baptists> 

(1885i. 

GUILD;  a  fraternity,  society  or  company, 
formerly  active  in  commerce  and  mechanics. 
Guilds  played  an  important  part  in  public  affairs- 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Romans  had  various 
mechairical  fraternities,  but  these  seem  to  have 


been  merely  reli^us  and  political  societies; 
while  the  associations  of  workmen  in  the  arse- 
nals that  existed  under  the  empire  were  regular 
berediiary  castes,  enjoying  certain  privileges 
and  botmd  to  certain  duties.  In  Italy,  the  cradle 
of  the  class  of  free  citizens  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  particularly  in  ths  Lombard  cities,'  those 
connecting  lints  between  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em civilizatiihi,  some  remains  of  diese  Roman 
institutions,  or  recollections  «t  them,  prrttably 
contributed  to  revive  the  guilds,  which  natum% 
presented  themGdtes  as  an  excellent  means  of 
supporting  the  citlaens  against  Ae  nobility  by 
uniting  them  Into  powerful  bodies.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  small  socieiiea  existed  as  early  as  ibe 
gth  century,  which  appear  later  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  important  political  privileges. 
In  the  9th  century  they  appeared  ih  Enghnd, 
Imd  in  tikie  the  kings  granted  Che  numbers  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities-  When  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  these  associations  became  known 
an(l  lett  they  rapidly  increased;  and  in  the 
Urug^s  of  the  citizens  and  the  nobility  the 
principal  resistance  a^inst  the  latter  wa£  made 
by  the  corporations.  As  soon  as  the  citizens 
acquired  an  influence  on  the  adtninist ration  the 
guilds  became  the  basis  of  the  municipal  consti- 
tutions, and  everyone  who  wished,  to  participate 
in  the  amnicipal  government  was  obliged  to  be- 
come the  member  of  a  guild.  Guilds  in  (set- 
many  possessed  no  political  importance  before 
the  I3m  cenhiry.  At  this'timc  thcy 'acquired 
the  right  of  bearing  arm's  for  the  'defense  ol 
their  own  inCbrestSt  and  tthcn  astru^e  aVose 
between  them  and  the  dtiiens  beloi^ng  to  an- 
cient families  the  guilds  were  victorious  and  be- 
came 80  powepfuf  that  even  persons  of  *f ree 
occupations*  joised  these  associations  as  &t 
alIo(£al  -possessors  of  land  sometimes  jdftced 
themiclTes  under  feudal  lords.  The  by-laws  of 
the  (jernan  guilds  cootaJned.  r^nlations  as  to 
the  training  of  apprentices,  the  practice  of  one's 
trade  in  different  towns  as  a  journeyman  and 
the  requirementa  si  a  master.  Thm  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  excellent  workmanship 
that  characterized  the  Germany  in  latv  .years. 
This  was  the  real  birth  of  what  rs  now  terrncd 
trade*  unioiusn.  At 'an  early  pieriod  these 
workmen's  associations  met  with  opposition,  but 
the  opposition  was  not  at  first  directed  against 
ihem  on  account  of  the  obstacles  they  threw  in 
the  way  oi  oommercial  .interoouraei  and  the 
other  evil  oonsequences  of  their  knonopoly,  but 
siniply  on  account  of  their  politieal  influence. 
In  the  18th  century  several  edicts  were  made  in 
Germany  against  the  abases  of  -die  guilds,  and 
at  difierent  dates  in  the  19th  century  freedcn 
was  granted  10  most  of  tbestates  of  Germany 
to  all  to  practise  aoy  trade  without  being  ad* 
mitted  into  a  gnild.  Itt  Austria  this  wa^  done 
in  1860.  and  in  LSOS  it  was  done  for  atl  rhe 
states  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

In  Great  Britain  the  societies  of  medianics 
were  important  srinoipally  in  a  political  ircspect; 
ces  account  of  tneir  CoDnectimi  with  the  demo- 
cratic element  of  the  constitution.  These  soci- 
eties originated  at  the  time  of  Ae  devek^ment 
of  the  impoctatKe  of  the  cities.  In  the  towns 
where  they  long  existed  th^  had  an  important 
influence  m  ihe  election  of  representatives  and 
in  the  municipal  administration.  fTtmse  guilds. 
in  England,  had  no  legal  right  to  prevent  any 
man  from  exercising  what  trade  he  pleased. 
The  only  restriction  on  the  cxerdse  of  trades 
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was  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  requiring  seven 
years'  apprenliceship.  The  guilds  of  the  cily 
of  London  (among  the  oldest  of  which  are  the 
weavers,  founded  in  1164;  the  parish  clerks,  in 
1232;  the  saddlers,  in  1280;  the  fishmongers, 
in  1284;  the  goldsiniths,  in  1327;  the  skinners, 
in  1327;  and  the  grocers,  in  1345)  are  still  very 
important  corporations,  still  continuing  to  ful&l 
the  chief  object  for  which  they  were  founded  — 
that  of  giving  relief  to  ^>oor  and  dcRtitute  njem- 
bers,  and  also  havitig  in  many  cajes  the  man- 
agement of  vast  funds  bequeathed  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  by  persons  who  selected  one  or 
Other  of  the  guilds  as  trustees.  Sometimes 
these  funds  are  bequeathed  for  specific  pur- 
^ses,  which  the  guilds,  as  trustees,  are  of 
course  bound  to  carry  out ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  they  arc  available  for  general  purposes, 
the  guilds  haTc  usually  shown  great  discretion 
in  the  manner  In  which  they  nave  enuiloyed 
thciB.  Besides  the  secular  guilds  ot  mechanics' 
associations  there  were  from  a  vecy  early 
period,  in  Great  Britain,  religious  guilds,  re- 
sembling the  religious  societies  of  modem  times, 
and  many  of  these  became  rich  and  powerful 
institutions.  From  the  time  of  Henry  II,  alt 
SDch  guilds  were  required  to  have  a  dtarter 
from  the  Crown.  In  1388  a  return  to  these 
guilds  was  onkfcd  to  be  made,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  that  of  Corpus  Christl.  Yorki  num- 
bered 14.800  members.  Some  of  Ae  most  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  andent  guilds  have 
again  been  developed  by  some  of  the  trades 
unions,  their  modern   representatives. 

In  France  guild  privileges  were  sold  by  the 
state  from  the  iOth  century  till  the  revolution 
of  17^9,  and  the  position  of  the  artisan  bad 
come  to  be  a  most  pitiable  one;  but  at  that 
date  every  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  any 
trade  was  removed.  This  was  done  also  at  a 
later  period  in  Belgium.  Holland,  Italy,  Sweden 
(1846)  and  Denmark  (1862).  The  development 
of  machinery  in  ■  the  18th  century  tended  to 
break  up  trade  up  trade  guilds  in  all  European 
countries.  The  workmen  unwisely  fought  the 
introduction  of  machinery  that  reduced  hand 
labor,  and  employers  naturally  secured  outside 
workers  and  were  able  to  manufacture  and  sell 
at  a  lower  price.  Many  and  bitter  and  bloody 
were  the  riois  over  the  new  methods  and  ma- 
chinery, but  in  the  end  the  power  of  tfie  old 
guilds  largely  declined  until  machinery  came 
to  be  generally  accepted.  Then  came  the  mod- 
em labor  movement,  An  account  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  guild  movements  in  America  will 
be  found  mider  Labor  Unions.  See  also  Trade 
Unions  for  the  modern  European  history  of 
guilds. 

GUILDER,  a  silver  coin  of  Holland  worth 
about  40  cents;  formerly  a  gold  coin.  Sec 
Flobin. 

GUILDFORD,  En^^and,  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Surrey  on  the  Wey  River  29  miles 
southwest  of  London  and  on  the  London  and 
South  Western,  the  iLondon,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  and  the  South  Eastern  and  (Hiat* 
bam  railways.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
rains  of  a  Norman  castle;  the  old  church  of 
Saint  Mary,  dating  from  Norman  tjme^;  the 
churches  of  Saint  Nicholas  and  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  the  town  ball ;  county-hall :  Abbot  s 
Hospital  (1619);  County  Hospital  (1866),  and 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School   founded  in 


1509.  The  chief  industries  are  iron  foundries 
and  breweries  and  flour  mills,  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  grain.  Guildford  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors, 
and  owns  its  waterworks  and  markets.  Fain 
are  held  for  trade  in  cattle.  It  is  a  very  old 
town,  havitig  been  one  of  Alfred's  possession, 
and  was  given  in  turn  to  his  son  Ethelwald.  It 
became  a  borough  in  1131,  and  county  seat  in 
1885.    Pop.  23.001. 

GUILDHALL,  the  usual  designation  in 
En^and  for  the  medixval  city  halls,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  die  London  Guildhall,  King 
Street,  Cheapside,  first  built  in  1411,  all  but  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  of  1666  and  rebnik  in  1669. 
The  fagade  dates  from  1789.  The  great  hall 
used  for  the  famous  city  feasts,  the  election  of 
city  officers  and  members  of  Pariiainent,  and 
for  the  public  meeting  of  the  Hvery  and  free- 
men, is  153  feet  long,  48  feet  broad  and  55  feet 
high.  It  is  decorated  by  statues  of  various 
celebrities,  and  in  the  common  council  room 
there  is  a  collection  of  valuable  paintings, 

GUILDS.  See  CoRraRATtONS,  Hisioby  of; 
CoRPOBATioNs,  Legal. 

GUILFORD,  Bwl  qL    Se«  HonH,  Fus- 

EUCK. 

GUILFORD,  Conn.,  town  and  borough  of 
New  Haven  County,  on  Long  Island  Sotmd, 
and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railway,  18  miles  east  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  settled  as  Menunkaiuck  by  English  colonists 
in  1639,  and  one  of  the  andent  stone  buildings 
of  that  date  is  now  used  as  a  State  museum. 
Guilford  received  its  present  name  in  1643  when 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1815  and  in  1826  Mam- 
son  was  set  off  as  a  separate  township.  The 
regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley  are  said  to  have 
come    to    Guilford    in    1660    to    surrender    to 

S William  Leete,  then  governor  of  New  Haven 
olony,  and  to  have  been  secreted  for  a  time  in 
the  .governor's  cellar.  Farming,  canning,  iron 
working  and  some  woolen  manufactures  are 
the  chjef  industries.  HaReck  the  poet  was  a 
native  and  resident  of  Guilford.  Pop.  of  town 
and  borough  3,001;  of  town,  1,393,  Consult 
Smith,  R,  O.,  'History  of  (jtalfcad'  <Alhany 
1877),  and  New  Einlaiid  Ma^atiHe,  new  series, 
Vol.  1,  (Boston  18&t). 

GUILFORD  (Bfl'ferd)  COLLEGE.  N,  C. 
town  of  Guilford  County,  on  a  bratKh  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,  six  miles  wtfst  of  Greens- 
boro. It  was  incorporated  in  1895  and  derives 
its  name  from  Guilford  College,  a  coeducational 
FstabJi^ment  controlled  by  the  Friends,  and 
founded  here  in  1837.  The  income  of  the'  col- 
lege is  $38,500,  and  it  has  a  library  of  over  6,000 
volumes.  There  is  a  Carnegie  libraiy  and  thp 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  farming  and  dairying 
region.     Pop.  about  300. 

GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE,  Battle  of, 
15  March  1781;  in  results  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  Revolution,  Cornwallis  at  Hills- 
boro  proclaimed  that  he  had  conquered  North 
Carolina,  and  called  oti  the  well -disposed  to  rally 
around  him;  Greene,  awaiting  reinforcements 
near  the  Vir^ia  border,  perceived  the  necasr 
sity  of  showii^  the  patriots  they  were  not 
abandoned,    ana     advanced     across     the     Dan. 
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Hoiise,    He  had  about  4,400  men,  but  3,0EO  were 

ftiilitia;  and  of  his  Continental  regulars,  only 
the  Virpnians  and  the  First  Maryland  were 
veterans,  the  Second  feeing  new.  Cornwalli* 
had  2,213  trained  troops.  Greene  posted  his 
first  militia  line  in  an  open  field,  lo  thin  the 
British  front  before  giving  way;  the  second  in 
a^ood  300  yards  back;  the  regiilars  on  a  rise 
400  yards  to  the  rear,  near  the  court  house. 
Thdr  front  was  convex:  the  Virginians  on  the 
right,  then  in  succession  Singleton's  artillery, 
Gunby  and  Howard's  First  Maryland  and  Ford's 
Second  Maryland  on  the  left.  Lee's  Lxgion 
and  Campbeil's  riflemen  guarded  the  left  flank; 
William  Wishington's  cavalry,  Lynch's  rifles, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Delaware  regiment,  the 
ri^t  flank.  The  British  routed  th  first 
militia  after,  it  fired  one  or  two  vollevs; 
W  only  drove  the  second  from  the  wood  after 
an  obstinaie  and  murderous  combat.  Ad- 
rancint;  against  the  1^11,  their  left  was  riddled 
by  a  withering  fire,  and  then  broken  by  a  ba^' 
pset  charge  of  the  First  Maryland;  but  their 
right  crushed  the  second  and  captured  two 
cannon.  The  first  faced  about  and  checked  it; 
Washington  in  turn  pierced  the  British  line 
and  retook  the  pieces.  The  first  steadily 
crowded  back  their  opponents  with  the  bayonet; 
and  Comwallis  only  stayed  the  tide  of  defeat 
by  ordering  his  arbllery  lo  open  on  the  Maiy- 
landers  through  his  own  ranks,  checking  the 
pursuit  at  heavy  loss  to  himself.  Refonnine, 
the  British  moved  forward  and  with  double 
tke  number  of  real  troops,  carried  the  hill  and 
held  i(  against  every  assault  Toward  evening 
Greene  after  five  hours'  cotafliet  withdrew, 
leaving  his  artillery  on  the  field  because  the 
horses  were  killed.  The  American  loss  was  79 
Uiled  and  184  wounded  and  about  1,000  militia 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  Comwallis  lost  93 
Idlled,  413  woimded,  and  26  missing  —  532  in  all. 
or  a  quarter  of  his  entire  force.  He  announced 
a  victory  to  Parliament,  tut  Fox  declared  thai 
'another  such  victory  would  destroy  the  British 
army' ;  and,  in  fact,  Comwallis  had  to  fall 
back  on  Wilmington,  abandoning  his  hold  on 
the  Carolinas,  except  two  or  three  places  on 
the  coast,  and  shortly  going  to  Virginia  and 
capture 

GUILLAUMB,  gwl-yom',  Bufcns,  Frtmd) 
sculptor;  b.  Montbard.  France,  4  July  1822-  d. 
Rome,  Italy,  28  Feb.  190S.  He  opened  his  first 
studio  at  Dijon,  and  subsequently  became  a 
pupil  of  Pradier  at  Paris.  In  1345  he  carried 
on  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  It  was  during 
studies  at  Rome  thai  he  manifested  that  mastery 
of  the  human  form  which  appears  in  his 
^Reaper,'  which  he  modeled  at  Rome.  It  was 
subsequently  cast  in  bronie,  and  is  now  in  the 
Luxembourg.  In  18.'i2  he  produced  in  marble 
the  sitting  ngurc  of  Anacrcon  with  the  dove  of 
Venus.  He  was,  however,  less  successful  in 
ideal  creations  than  in  portrait  busts.  His 
Statues  of  Napoleon  I.  as  lieutenant  of  artillery 
and  as  emperor,  his  bust  porttBits  of  Arch- 
bishoD  Darboy,  of  F.  Baloi,  Ferry  and  Thiers 
are  characteristic  and  dignified,  but  he  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  his  scnlptures  on  the 
facade  of  the  New  Opera  House  Paris  (1869) ; 
'The  Fount  of  Poetry>  (1873);  'Aopheus* 
(1878)  ;  'Two  Hermes' ;  'Anacreon  with 
Ero.i';  and  'Sappho  with  Eros  and  Andro- 
mache.' He  was  the  designer  of  the  medals 
given  at  the  expositions  of  1867  and  1878. 


GUILLAUMB    LB    BRETON,    bre't6n. 

poet  and  historian,  b.  1159;  d.  about  1227.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  on  leav- 
ing there  he  became  attached  to  the  court  of 
Philippe-Augitste  as  chaplain  to  the  prince; 
by  whom  he  was  used  to  negotiate  very  deli- 
cate matters  at  Rome.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  king's  son.  A  poem 
in  12  books  entitled  the  'Philippiade'  ilZZZ-U). 
is  of  very  considerable  historical  interest  be- 
cause the  author,  who  wrote  it  three  times 
between  1214  and  1226,  had  evidently  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  his  subject  and  he  has 
handled  his  material  with  very  eonslderable 
skill.  Another  of  his  longer  po«ms,  entitled 
'Karlotis*  (which  is  mentioned  in  die  'Phil- 
ippiade'}  was  dedicated  lo  the  young  prince  of 
wnose  education  he  had  charn;  but  this  hai 
unfortunately  been  lost.  In  tue  'Philipixade' 
are  interesting  and  valuable  details  of  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times;  information 
concerning  military  matters,  all  presented  t^ 
the  hand  of  a  master  chronicler  and  learned 
historian  who  had  had  the  advantage  ai  the 
best  education  afforded  in  his  day.  He  also 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Rigord  which  had  been  cootinued  down  to  1207; 
but  bis  interest  in  his  work  caused  htm  to  ex- 
tend it  There  are  numerous  manuscripta  of 
the  works  of  Guillaume  le  Bret6n,  wbidi  is  a 
proof  of  their  popularity. 

QinLLAUHB  DB  L-QRRIS,  l&-r?', 
French  poet;  b.  Lorris,  about  1215;  d.  about 
1240.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  the  author  of  part  of  the  'Roman  de  la 
Rose.'  He  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  4.000 
lines  to  which  Jean  de  Meun  added,  in  a  differ- 
ent style,  18,000  more  Imes.  (Sec  Romance  or 
THE  Rose).  Consult  Langlois.  E.,  'Origines  et 
sources  du  Roman  de  la  Rose'  (Paris  !89I)j 
Jarry,  L,,  'Guillaume  de  Lorris  ct  le  testament 
d'Alphonse  de  Poitiers'    (1881). 

GUILLAUME  DH  NANGIS,  French 
writer  and  chronicler:  b,  about  1250;  d.  June 
1300.  He  was  a  monk  at  Saint-Denis,  where  he 
became  keeper  of  the  archives  in  1285;  and  he 
succeeded  in  making  more  of  diem  and  Riving 
them  more  of  life  and  interest  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  done.  .His  existing  literary 
work  is  quite  extensive  and  of  very  consider- 
able interest  and  historical  value.  He  restored 
and  completed  the  Latin  annals  in  Ac  monas- 
tery, wrote  a  'Biographic  de  Saint  Louis'; 
another  of  'Philippe  le  Hardl' ;  'A  Latin 
Chronicle'  (1292-93),  and  a  'Chronique  Uni- 
verselle'  (1297).  His  French  chrdnicle  was 
subsequent  to  his  death,  continued  b-  other 
writers ;  but  none  of  these  writers  have  equaled 
Guillaume  de  Nangis  in  literary  stvle  or  inter- 
esting presentment  of  subject  and  selection  of 
material.  Nor  have  an>;  of  Uiem  left  matter 
so  interesting  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
Consult  DeUborde;  Deli^e,  L.;  and  Lacnrne 
de  Saint  Palaye.  in  all  of  whose  complete  works 
are  to  be  found  estimates  of  the  woric  of 
Guillaume  de  Nangis  and  inforatation  of  ati 
interesting  nature  concerning  him. 

GUILLAUME  lyORANGB,  «-ranz!i'. 
popularly  known  as  *short-nose,"  because  he 
had  lost  part  of  his  nose  in  battle,  a  semi-lcRetid- 
ary,  semi -historical  character,  who  gives  the  title 
to  a  large  cycle  of  legends  of  the  chivalric  and 
troubadour    class    which    cluster    round     the 
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OranRc  family.  He  is  also  known  as  GuU- 
laume  Fi4rabrace  and  Saint  Guillaume  de  Gel- 
lone.  The  extcnsiye  cycle  of  chansons  dc  geste 
of  which  lie  is  the  dominant  figure  consist  of 
18  distinct  branches,  comprising  in  all  about 
120,000  verses.  These  dvisions  are  as  follows, 
according  to  their  poetical  titles :  (1)  'Garin  de 
MontgTaMe>:  (2)  'Girart  dc  Viane' j  (3)  'Ai- 
mcri  de  Narbonne';  (4)  'Enfancj  Guillaume'; 
(5)  'Le  GiuiTonemeiit  Looys* ;  (6)  *Le  Oiar- 
rof  de  Nimes>;  (7)  <La  Prise  d'Oranfre* ;  (8) 
'Beuve  de  Coraarchis';  (9)  •Guihert  d'Auder- 
nas>  ;  (10)  *La  Mort  d'Almeri  de  Narbonne' ; 
(11)  *Les  Enfances  Vivien* ;  (12)  <La  Bataillf 
d'Aleschans' ;  (13)  ''Le  Monla^  Guillaume'; 
(14)  'Raijiouart';  (15)  'La  BaUillc  de 
Lcxiuifer';  (16)  *Le  Moniage  Rainouart' :  (17) 
'Renier';  (18)  'Poulque  de  Candie,'  Although 
a  native  of  the  south,  Guillaume  d'Orange  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  French  king, 
Charlemagne,  who  had  appointed  him  {{ovcmor 
of  Toulouse.  This  created  for  bira  many  ene- 
mies throi^ghont  the  Provincal  countries;  but  he 
confronted  them  all  and  got  the  name  of  being 
a  terrible  enemy  atrd  an  mvinrible  warrior  and 
leader.  Hence  it  was  quite  natural  thai  he 
should  have  1>ecome  the  hero  of  legend  and 
Story  iri  an  age  when  man  worshipped  the  bold 
and  the  chivalrous.  Among  his  other  deeds 
which  gave  lustre  to  his  name  was  his  heroic 
r»rt  in  tie  «niMde  set  os  foot  t^  Louis,  son 
of  Charlemagne.  During  this  military  eitpedi- 
tion  Guillaume  was  the  standard  bearer,  a  posi- 
tion which  gave  an  excellenl  oj4>ortunity  to  dis- 
play his  prowess.  The  Aimen  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  two  ol  the  foregoing  legend  titles, 
was,  according  to  the  legends  themselves,  the 
father  of  Gutllaume.  By  him  Guillaume  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  he  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Sarecens  on  the  waj;.  He  ar- 
rived at  Saint-Denis  in  time  to  witness  the 
coronation  of  the  onperor,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted  for  his  youthful  exploits.  After  bis 
many  adventures  and  heroic  exploits  which  fill 
to  overflowing  a  long  life  Guillaume  founded 
the  monastery  of  Gellone ;  and  some  time  after- 
wards he  retired  from  the  world  into  the  mon- 
astery of  Saint-Guillaume  du  D£sert  not  far 
from  Montpellier.  Later  on  he  came  forth 
from  his  retreat  to  defend  Paris  'from  the 
infidels.*  David-like,  he  battled  with  the  mon- 
strous giant  isori  and  overcame  him.  When 
the  fear  of  tbe  invasion  was  over  he  returned 
once  more  to  his  ecclesiastical  retreat,  (here  to 
end  his  days  in  Ae  sanctity  of  the  CHiurch. 

Other  Orange  Stoiiu  existed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  probaUy  in  considerable  numbers, 
since  variotis  of  the  incidents  farming  the  bases 
of  the  Guillaume  d'Orange  titles  given  above, 
are  treated  in  different  ways  in  other  lan- 
guages wtncfa,  we  know,  habitually  borrowed 


mutilated  jKiem,  'Ciuillaume  d'Orange,'    __ 

in  (^rman  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Ac- 
cording to  this  poem,  Guillaume,  the  eldest  of 
'■"  s  of  Aimeri,  Count  of  Narbonne,  eloped 


army  of  20,000  and  faced  the  forces  _ 

atige.     The  battle  that  followed  was  fierce;  and 

lo  quarter  was  asked  or  given  oti  either  side,      lune'     (1865); 


Defeated  and  most  of  his  most  trusty  warriors 
slain,  Guillaume  fled  to  his  castle,  a  veiy 
strongly- fortified  place  near  Kiburg.  Followed 
there  by  Tybald,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sis* 
ters.  There  he  obtained  a  second  army  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  the  queen,  and  his 
father,  who  was  at  the  court.  Accompanied 
by  the  latter  he  set  out  for  Klbarg  once  sore, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  bands  of  Tybald  after  a  long 
siege  and  stout  resistance.  Pursuing  the  re- 
treating Saracens,  who  had  taken  to  flight  on 
his  approach,  Guillaume  came  up  with  them  on 
the  seashore,  where  a  second  terrific  battle  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
enemy  and  the  death  of  Tvbald. 

Among  the  various  otner  versions  of  this 
story  is  one  by  the  troubadour  Bertraad,  which 
bears  the  title  'Diane  et  Aimeri,'  which  also 
varies  much  from  the  versions  given  above. 
That  these  (guillaume  d'Orange  poems  are  older 
than  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us  seems  more  than  probable,  and  that  they 
must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
times  in  which  they  were  popular  seems  cer- 
tain. They  are  therefore  of  special  interest  as 
constituting  one  of  the  original  foundations  of 
French  literature.  They  are  also  of  special 
historical  and  antiquarian  value  owing  to  the 
vivid  and  truthful  pictures  they  contain  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  composed  and  their 
reflection  of  those  of  an  earlier  age.  Their 
relation  to  the  knightly  and  chivalric  r 


GUILLAUME  DE  PALBRUE,  pa-larm', 
hero  of  an  old  French  romance  of  the  same 
name.  An  English  version  under  the  title 
'William  of  Paleme'  was  written  in  the  14th 
century.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  poor  fellow 
named  Ginllaume,  who,  f  alung  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  elopes  with 
her  from  her  father's  conrt  They  hioe  in  the 
woods  disguised  as  bean  and  are  cared  for 
by  the  were-wolf  Alfonso,  who  has  been  trans- 
formed by  his  step-mother.  Alfonso  is  a 
Spanish  prince,  and  prove!  to  be  the  brother  of 
Guillaume.  In  return  for  Alfonso's  kind  hospi- 
tality, (jiiillaume  restores  his  Idngdom,  over- 
throwing the  king  and  the  cruel  stepmotber, 
whereupon  the  charm  is  broken  and  Alionso  re- 
sumes his  natural  shape. 


He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  working  under  Picot  and  Barrias.  In 
1863  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome, 
His  principal  works  are  scenes  in  Algeria, 
where  he  traveled  for  a  few  years.  Among 
these  are  'Evening  Prayer  in  the  Desert* 
(1863);  <LaKhouat'-  'The  Seguia  Ravine  near 
Biskra*-  'The  Dogs  of  Doifar' ;  and  'The 
Famine.'  He  published  'Tableaux  alg£riens,> 
a  series  of  articles  on  his  own  works. 

GUILLEMIN,  gel'min,  AntMCe  Victor, 
French  scientist ;  b.  Pierre,  Saone  el  Loire, 
1826-  d.  1893.  After  studying  at  Paris,  he 
taught  mathematics  and  wrote  a  number  of 
scientific  works  including  'Les  mondes,  causeries 
liques'  (1861);  'Simple  expEication  des 
de  fer'  (1862);  'Le  cieP  (1864);  <La 
1865);     'Elements    de    cosmographie' 
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tl866) ;  'Les  pMnomines  de  la  physique' 
XI867J ;  'Les  applications  de  la  physique  aux 
sciences'  (18731:  'Les  cometes'  (1874);  'Le 
son'  (1876);  'Les  ^Eoiles'  (1877);  'Les 
neblcuses'  (1880) ;  'Le  monde  physigue'  (5 
vols.,  1880-85),  and  'Petite  encydopedie  popu- 
IaJre>  (12  vols.,  1886-91). 

GUILLBHIN,  JacqncB  Antofaie,  French 
■botaniat:  b.  Pouilly-sur-Saone,  CAte  d'Or,  1796; 
d.  1842.  He  studied  at  Dijon  and  Geneva,  and 
Aen  instmcted  in  botany  at  Pai'is,  where  be 
became  professor  of  t>otany  at  the  borticultiira! 
institute  in  1830.  In  1838  he  undertook  an  in- 
vestigatibn  of  the  tea  plantations  of  Braril  for 
ihe  government,  in  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  raising  tea  in  France.  Hiswrit- 
ings  appeared  in  the  various  publications  of 
'botanical  and  sdentilic  societies ;  and  he  is 
also  author  of  'Recberches  sur  le  pollen' 
(l^S)  ;  'Icones  Lithographic^  Flantarum  Aus- 
tralise  Rarioniai  Decades  Duse'  (1832);  'Cbn- 
sidcrations  sur  raDiertume  des  vf:g^Caux' 
(1832). 


1814.  After  studying;  at  a  Jesuit  college,  he 
served  his  novitiate  in  the  order,  and.  tau^t 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Bordeaux.  Soou  after 
he  began  practising  medicine  at  Paris.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  became  one  of  its 
ardent  supporters,  and  it  was  his  sugsesiion 
fliat  all  capital  piinishment  be  inflicted  by  use 
of  a  machine.  The  Terror  adopted  the  instru- 
ment later  and  it  became  known  by  the  name  of 
its  proposer.  (See  Guillotine).  GuiUotin  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1790,  and  then  retired.  On  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  a^aia  took 
up  his  practice. 

GUILLOTINE,  gU'd-ten,  a  machine  4or 
-beheading,  so  called  from  Dr.  Joseph  Ignaee 
Guillotin,  and  introduced  during  the  French 
Revolution.  It  consists  of  two  posts  united  at 
Ibe  top  by  a  cross  beam  and  furnished  'with 
grooves,  in  which  a  broad  steeL  blade  heavily 
weighted  with  lead  descends  by  the  impetus  of 
its  own  weight  on  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  fas- 
tened to  a  plank  beneath.  The  certainty  and 
speed  with  which  this  instrument  separates  the 
head  from  die  1>ody  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
the  axe  or  sword  wielded  by  the  hand!  Ma- 
^faines  of  a  similar  description  have  betb  in  use 
among  many  nations.  In  Italy,  from  the  13tfa 
century,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to 
sulfer  oapital  puni^ment  by  an  instrument 
called  the  mannaia,  closely  resembling  the  guii- 
lotine.  In  (Germany,  likewise,  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  a  mechanism  resembling  the  ^llo- 
liue  was  made  use  of,  though  the  blade  did  B6t 
^11  upon  but  was  thrust  through  the  neck  of  the 
criminal.  There  was  formerly  employed  in 
Qreat  Britain,  also,  and  tnore  espedally  in  Scot- 
land, an  instrument  of  decapitation  called  ^he 


_,  __.  Il  differed  from  the  guillotine  in  (his, 
that  while  the  blade  of  the  ^illoline  falls  upon 
the  neck  of  the  criminal,  m  the  maiden,  the 
blade  is  fixed  with  its  edge  upward,  and  the 
neck  of  the  criminal  is  forced  down  upon  it  by 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight.  Such  an  apparatus 
was  also  known  and  iised  at  an  early  period  in 


France.  The  Ehitch  likewise  ionnerly  made  use 
of  a  decapitating  machine. 

Dr,  Guillotin  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
beheading  machine  which  bears  his  nanie,  and 
had  only  a  secondary  share  in  its  introduction 
jnto  France.  As  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
assembly  he  proposed  to  that  body  to  abolish  all 
class  distinctions  in  the  method  of  iaflicting 
capital  punishments,  and  with  that  view  to  have 
some  instrument  invented  which  might  do. the 
work  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  the  hand 
of  the  beadsmaa     The  establishment  of  a  new 

Senal  code  having  now  become  the  subject  of 
eliberation,  a  vote  for  a  uniform  system  of 
capital  punishment  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Dt,  Guifiolin,  passed  on  21  Dec  1780,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  least  painful  method 
of  inflicting  it  should  be  adopted.  It  was  not 
till  i792,  however,  that  this  special  machine  was 
selected  after  a  reoort  from  Dr.  Ant  Louis, 
secretary  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  guil- 
lotine was  first  erected  in  the  Place  de  Greve  at 
Paris,  and  the  first  execution  performed  by  it 
on  25  April  1792,  on  a  highwayman.  Sbortl>- 
afterward,  in  remembrance  of  Guillotin's  ori^- 
nal  prgposition,  it  received  the  name  of  "guil- 
lotine,* both  popularly  and  in  official  language, 
and  it  was  introduced  wherever  the  penal  code 
of  France  has  been  adopted. 

OUILMANT,  gei-maA.  Fslts  Alexandre, 
Prexch  organist;  b.  Boulogne,  1837;  d.  Meudon. 
1911.  His  father  was  an  organist,  and  the  bi^ 
first  studied  under  him.  Later  he  had  Lemmens 
-and  Garulli  for  his  teachers,  and  at  an  early  age. 
manifested  particular  aptitude  and  brilliance. 
At  the  age  of  16  be  received  sn  appointment 
as  organist  of  Saint  Joseph's  church.  In  1857 
'he  became  choir  master  at  Saint  Nicholas 
church ;  in  1871  he  occupied  a  similar  position  at 
La  Tririiff,  and  was  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1893.  Three  years  later 
he  became  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  con- 
servatory at  Paris.  Guilmant  made  successful 
tours  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  States. 
He  composed  'Belsaiar,'  a  lyric  scena;  a  sym- 
phony for  organ  and  orchestra,  a  number  of 
organ  sonatas  and  several  vocal  pieces. 

GUILT,  GUILTY.  Guilt  signifies  a  crime, 
offense  or  tiie  stale  of  being  tainted' with  crime. 
Guilty  signifies  justly  chargeable  with  crime. 
Guilty,  in  law,  is  the  form  of  verdict  given  t^ 
a  jury  in  criminal  cues  when  the  crime 
charged  bas  been  found  proved.  In  England 
4nd  the  United  States  there  are  only  two  ver- 
dicts which  can  be  given  in  such  cases  —  guilty 
or  Dot  guilty;  but  a  third  or  intermediate  ver- 
dict mav  be  gives  in  Scotland  —  "not  proven,' 
which,  llwiigh  is  reality  a  verdict  of  •not 
guilty"  (and  so  entered  on  record),  yet  is  al- 
lowed to  be  given  by  juries  when  they  are  not 
satisfied  that  sufficient  legal  evidence  has  been 
given,  but  aevertheless  consider  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  c4iarge,  or  at  least  some 
groand  for  suspicion.  It  has  been  objected  to, 
this  Scotch  verdict,  that  it  leaves  a  stigma  on 
ihefiarty;  nevertfaeless,  it  is  firmly  adopted  in 
the  iaw  and  pr»etice  of  Scotland. 

CUIMARXES,  or  GUIHARJSNS.  ge'- 
mar-rinsh,  Portugal,  a  town  in  the  district  of 
■Braga,  Province  of  Minho,  35  miles  northeast 
of  Oporto  on  the  Oporto-Corunna  Railway. 
There  are  several  interesting  old  buildings,  in- 
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eluding  thi  birthplace  of  AljAonso,  fhe  first 
kins  of  Portugal ;  the  font  where  he  was  bapv 
tized  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Oliviera; 
the  Church  of  Sao  Domingoes,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century  ard  the  town  hall,  a 
structure  in  tbc  combined  Moorish  and  Gothic 
style.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cutlery. 
linen,  leather,  preserved  fruits,  textiles  and 
paper.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in 
wine  and  farm  produce.  The  prehistoric  Iberian 
town  of  Olania  is.  not  far  off;  and  there  are 
also  hot  sulphur  springs  at  Taipas,  which  the 
Roman  called  'Aquae  Levfe.'    Pop.  9,000. 

GUIMARXS,  ge-ma-rss',  Philip^ine^,  am 
island  23'A  miles  long  fav  I0j4  miles  .wide,  tying 
west  of  Negros  and^south  of  Panav',  forming 
with  Panay  the  strait  of  Iloilo,  and  wifli  NeCTO» 
the  strait  of  Gulmaras,  b}6  miles  wide.  The 
east  coast  is  mountainous,  the  west  coast,  open 
and  fertile;  an  excellent  road  foUowsthe  en- 
lire  coast,  eiccept  for  a  (tstance  of  10  miles,  and 
the  most  important  towns  are  on  this  road.  The 
products  indtide  rice,  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  there  are  important  nshing  intefests. 

GUrUBAL,  gem-bal',  Philippmes,  a  pueblo 
of  the  province  q£  IIoUq,  island  of  Panay,  sit- 
uated on  the  southeast  coast,  17  miles  ea^l  of 
the  town  of  Iloilo.  Pop.  about  8,000  in  V317. 
GUINAAN,  ee  na'^n,  a  Malay  tribe  of  the 
Philippines,  inbapiting  ihe  watershed  of  the 
Rio  Abra  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  is- 
land of  Luzon,  and  the  neighboring  region  of 
Isabela  and  Abra.  They  are  a  heathen,  head- 
hunting tribe  and  have  a  distinct  language. 

GUINEA,  a  nuriliMe  r^on  of  wiestem 
equatornl  Africa,  extendinc^  itom  the  ueigh- 
horhood  of  the  Senegal  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Negro.  This  vast  region  forms  the  coasts  oE 
the  Mandingoes,  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Bia- 
fra,  Loango,  Kongo,  Angola  and  Benguela,  con- 
necting with  the  Atlantic  distant  territories  by 
means  of  its  rivers,  especially  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia,  Ihe  Niger,  the  Coanza,  the  Zaire  or 
Kongo,  and  the  old  Calabar.  Politically  the  re- 
gion is  divided  into  the  French  colony  of  Sene- 
gal. English  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  the 
republic  of  Liberia,  the  Gold,  Ivory  and  Slav* 
coasts,  the  Kameroons,  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, tie  Kongo,  Gaboon  and  the  Spanish  set* 
tlements. 

GUINEA,  gln'e,  an  English  gold  coin,  firsl 
issued  in  1663 ;  by  a  proclamation  issued  22  Dec. 
1?17,  the  guinea  was  declared  current  at  21*. 
sterling.  Nits  true  valiie,  as  derived  from  the 
market  ■  values  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  time 
was  2as.  8(f.,  about  $4.96.  It  has  not  been  coined 
since  1817,  when  the  sovereign  supplanted  it, 
but  the  fashion  still  prevails  of  quoting  prices 
of  some  things  in  giiineas  and  subscriptions  are 
frequently  recorded  in  the  same  denomination. 
GUINEA,  Gulf  of,  that  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Capes 
Lopez  and  Palmas.  Two  of  its  arms  are  the 
bights  of  B^in  and  Biafra.  The  Niger  flows 
into  this  gulf  sooth  of  Ihe  bight  of  Benin.  A 
number  of  small  streams  enier  from  French 
Koneo  and  Kamerun.  It  contains  a  number  oE 
islands,  chief  of  which  are  Saint  Thomas, 
Fernando  Po  and  Prince's  Island.  The  gulf 
has  two  currents,  one  setting  eastward  into  the 
bights  of  Biafra  and  Benin  and  the  other'  com- 
ing from  the  south;  they  meet  in  the  bight  of 


Biafra  and  unite  in  one  stream  which  gradtiatty 
expands  as  it  flows  northwest,  then  west  and 
southwest. 

GUINEA-CORN,  a  name  ^ven  to  durra. 
Sorghum  vuigtre,  cultivated  in  the  Unit^ 
States  under  the  name  of  broom-Corn.  See 
Dl'iuia  ;   Bkoom-cobn. 

OUINEA-FOWL8,   a    ivmfy  ol  galtma. 


car.  Twtnty-dirM  species  arc'known,  the  mo«t 
familiar  being  the  common  guiae»-Eowl  of  ovr 
poultry  yard  (Numida  nuUapris\,  T|ili  J)ird 
rutges  in  a  wild  state  from  Senegambia  to  Ui^ 
Niger   River   and   ia   Eouiul   also   on  the   Cape 


Verde  Islands.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  Efircqie  by  Portuguese  cxplc^iers  iq  • 
the  l^th  cnitury;  but  these  fowls  were  domcsi 
ticated  in  Rome  during  the  classic  period,-  Of 
the  .other  species  the  vulturine  guinea-io^l 
(Acryllium  v**''«'^>m'>}  is  one  of  the  hanq*- 
Bomest,  beii%  striped  with  brilliant  blue;  while 
the  black  guinea  (Phiuida^  ntgtr)  iird'ibe 
turkey-like  guinea  {Agelastes  meieagrides)  art 
pecuhar  in  possessing  spiirs.  ,        , 

GUINEA.GRASS,  a  kind  of. grass  iPaai. 
cutn  tnaximum),  often  A  to  10  feet  in  height, 
a  native  of  western  Africa,  which  has  been 
naturalized  in  Florida,  Central  America,  Soutfi 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  largely 
cultivated  for  fodder. 

GUINEA  PEPPSH,  iped&cally  tha  gr^ns 
of  the  phat  Amamtmt  t>telit;tt*H<i,  but  ako  a 
general  term  for  the  seeds  of  different  plantt 
because  of  their  pqipery  nature.  Thus  the 
seeds  of  the  shrub  X'ylDplti  ietHiopica  ftf,  so 
called,  although  it  is  often  termed  Ethiopia^ 
pepper.  In  the  l8th  cehttiry  the  trade  in  these 
•grains'*  was  thriving  in  West  Africa,  but  the 
Introduction  of  Eastern  peppers  killed  the  trade 
in  West  Africa, 

GUINEA-PIG,  a  small,  variable  domesti- 
cated race  of  an  uncertain  South  .American 
species  of  cavy  (see  Cavy),  bred  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  as  a  children's  pet.  It  is  aboiit  six 
inches  long  and  exists  in  several  races,;  ^^e 
ehort'haired,  others  with  long,  curiously  ruffled 
hair.  The  cirfors  are  greatly  varied,  .  whit^ 
black  and  a  mixture  in  quaint  pattern  qf  white 
and  tan  being  preferred.  It  is  a  restless,  gruntr 
jng  little  crea.ture,  showins  a  small  amount,  of 
intelligence,  but  gentle  and  amusing.  It  feeds 
ou  vegetables,  bread,  parsley,  tettnce,  etc<,  apd 
is  exceedingly  cleanly  in  its  habits.  It  'begins 
to  breed  when  five  or  six  months  old,  the  periad 
of  gestation  faeine  from  9  to  10  weeks,  and  the 
litters  averaging  I  nil  r  to  five;  and  this  extretpe 
fecundity  seems  to  be  its  only  means  of  defense 
against  extinction.  Tin  name  is  ^rbbkib)y  a 
corntptJen  oif  *Guiat»a-pig,*  refernrtg  ■lo  its 
native  home  and  its  pig-Hke  form  and- grunting, 
EngHsh  children  call  them  *cavtes.»  They  are 
bred  by  fanciers  for  show  purposes  and  'Clubj 
exist  for  Ac  improvem^t  of  standard  breeds'; 
and  they  are  also  in  much  demand  as  subject^ 
of  experiment  in  medical  and  bacteriotogicM 
laboratories.  Consult  Crandall,  <Pet5*  (^ew 
York  1918). 

GUINEA-WORM,  a  nematode  vyorm  {Fi- 
laria  medinensis) ,  the  female  of  which  may  be 
three  feet  long,  and  as  thick  4s  a  knitting- 
needle.    It  is  a  parasite  in  die  feet  and  toes  of 
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residents  of  the  East  Indies  and  African  coast, 
forming  abscesses  beneath  the  skin  in  which 
the  worm  is  coiled  up.  It  produces  the  disease 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  dracontiasis,  and  one 
of  those  now  called  filEiriaais.  To  extract  (he 
ivortn  it  must  be  slowly  wound  upon  a  roll  of 
paper,  a  little  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  not 
to  break  the  worm,  as  if  a  portion  is  left  in  (he 
ahscesi,  the  young  will  develop  and  be  scattered 
under  the  skin.  Althou^  formerly  confirmed 
to  the  Old  World,  the  guinea-woim  has  recently 
been  found  in  the  tropica  of  America,  but  ts 
veiy  rarely  seen  in  northern  parti. 

GUINBS,  gwe'nis,  Cuba,  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Havana,  30  miles  southeast  of  the  city 
of  Havana,  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  plan- 
tation district,  and  is  connected  with  Havana  by 
'  a  railroad  dating  from  183^  and  electric  cars. 
Gntnes  was  originally  a  large  estate,  and  was 
gradually  built  «p,  receiving  its  charter  in  1814. 
A  fire  destroyed  it  in  1817,  when  it  was  rebuilt. 
The  cathedral  dates  trom  1850,    Pt^,  8,200, 

GUINEVERE,  gwinTS-vfir,  the  wife  of 
King  Arthur  in  the  Arthurian  legends  (q.v,). 
In  the  first  accounts  of  the  Arthurian  court, 
she  plays  a  very  unimportant  part,  and  her 
character  is  not  clearly  portrayed.  It  is  in  the 
I3th  century  that  the  personality  of  the  queen 
and  the  story  of  her  love  for  Lancelot  are  first 
developed.  The  most  vivid  and  powerful 
picture  of  Gninevere  is  that  given  by  Tennyson 
in  the  'Idylls  of  the  King,'  in  which  her  sin- 
fnt  love  for  Lancelot  is  made  the  teal  caOK  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Round  Table  and  Arthur"* 
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GUINEY,  Louiie  Imosen,  American  poet: 
b.  Boston,  7  Jan.  1861.  She  was  graduated  at 
Elmhurst  Academy,  Providence,  studied  after- 
wards under  private  tutors,  and  has  lived 
abroad  for  several  years.  She  began  to  write 
for  publication  in  1^  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Pilot,  Boston,  Her  published 
Works  include  'Songs  at  the  Start>  (1884); 
*The  White  Sail  and  Other  Poems'  (1887)  ;  <A 
Roadside  Harp'  (1893);  'Martyr's  Idyl  and 
Shorter  Poems'  (1899)  ■  and  in  prose, she  has 
also  paWished  'Goose-Quill  Papers'  (^1885); 
'Brownies  and  Bogies';  'Monsieur  Henri' 
nSK);  'A  Little  English  Gallery';  'Lovers' 
Saint  Ruths';  'Patrins'  (1897);  'The  Secret 
of  Fongereuse' ;  'England  and  Yesterday' 
(1898)  ;  'Hurrel  Froude'  (190*)  ;  'Robert 
Emmet  —  His  Rebellion  and  His  Romance' 
(1904) ;  'The  Blessed  Edmund  Campion> 
(!908),  etc.  She  has  edited  an  edition  of 
Mangan  and  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  was  joint 
author  with  Mrs,  Spofford  and  Alice  Brown  of 
'Three  Heroines  of  English  Romance'  (1894), 

GUINGAMP,  g4ft-riW,  France,  town  and 
capital  of  Cotes- du'Nord,  an  arrondissetnent  in 
the  northwest.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Trieux  River,  20  miles  west  northwest  of  Saint- 
Brieuc.  It  contains  a  famous  old  church  dat- 
ing from  the  t4th  cenlun'  where  annual  *[>ar- 
dons"  are  granted  to  pilgrims.  Other  points 
of  interest  are  the  oM  fountain,  the  ruins  of  the 
ducal  castle  and  of  the  lawn  waits,  the  religious 
college,  the  mathematical  schools  and  the 
museum.  The  chief  industries .  are  the  manu- 
facture of  flour,  leathet  goods  and  einghams. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
products. 


GUJNICELLI,  gwt-ninchil'lS.  Guido.  Ital- 
ian poet:  b.  Bologna^  about  1240;  d,  1276,  He 
is  called  by  Dante  the  father  of  Italian  poets. 
He  suffered  exile  with  the  Giubellines,  and 
died  expatriated.  Only  seven  of  fais  canzoni 
and  five  sonnets  have  survived,  (he  most 
famous  of  which  is  'The  Gentle  Heart,'  ad- 
mirably translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  The 
poems  are  marked  by  deep  tender  emotion  and 
thought  fulness,  the  mood  which  is  exemplified 
by  Dante  in  his  'Vita  Nuova.'  Guinicellj's 
works  are  published  in  Mannucci,  'Manuale 
della  letteratura  del  primo  secolo  della  lingua 
italiana'  (Florence  1843).  Consult  Rosetii, 
D,  G..  'Dante  and  His  Circle'  (London  1874), 

GUINNESS,  Sn  Betnamia  Lee.  Irish 
philanthropist:  b.  1  Nov.  17«;  d.  19  May  1868. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  great  Dublin  brewing 
firm  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  He  was  elected  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin  in  1851,  was  member  or  Parlia- 
ment for  the  city  1865-6&  and  created  a  baronet 
in  1867.  He  restored  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Diiblin,  at  a  cost  of  $700,000.  His  businesa 
in  1886  was  placed  in  the  control  of  a  limited 
lability  company,  employing  3,000  persons  and 
having  a  capital  of  f6,000,000. 

GUINNESS,  Sir  Edward  Cedl,  Irish  phi- 
lanthropist :  b,  10  Nov.  1847.  He  was  the  soa  of 
Sir  B,  1-  Guinness  (q.v.).  In  1891  he  became 
Baron  Iveagh.  He  pave  $1,250^000  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  erecting  samtary  dwellmgs  for  working 
people  at  a  low  rent.  Of  this  sura  $1,000,000 
was  to  be  given  to  London,  and  the  remainder 
to  Dublin.  The  income  obtained  on  the  capital 
is  to  be  employed  in  the  same  fashion. 

GUINOBATAN.  ge-nS-ba'tin,  Ptilippine 
Islands,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albay, 
Luzon,  on  the  Inaya  River,  9  miles  northwest 
of  Albay,  It  is  the  centre  of  a  hemp-growing 
district.    Pop,  20,000. 

GUIRAUO,  ge-ro',  Emeat,  French    com- 

Kser:  b.  New  Orleans,  La,  26  June  1837;  d. 
iris.  6  May  1892.  He  was  the  son  of  a  com- 
poser who  had  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1827,  and  was  first  educated  by  his  father. 
Later  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  also  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  for  his  o^ra  'Bajaget  et  le  joueur 
de  flute"  (1859).  From  1870-71  he  served  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  five  years  later  be- 
came professor  of  composition  at  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris.  Among  his  other  worics  are 
<Sylvie>  (1864) ;  'Le  Kobold'  (1870) ; 
'Madajne  Turlupin'  (1872) ;  'Piccolino' 
(1876) ;  'Gaiante  Aventure*  (1882)  and 
'Gretna  Green,'  a  ballet  (1873).  'Brunhilde' 
an  opera,  was  left  unfinished,  and  was  com- 
pleted under  the  title  'Fred^fonde'  by  Saint- 
Saens  (189S).  He  published  also  several  com- 
positions for  orchestras,  a  high  mass  and  a 
treatise  on  instrlimenfation. 

GUIRIOR,  ge're-6r,  Hanuel  Uarquta  de, 
Spanish  provincial  governor;  b,  Aoii  de  Ugarte, 
Navarra  1708;  d,  1788.    At  the  age  of  25  he 


sail  for  New  Granada  in  the  capacity  of 

viceroy  and  in  the  same  ^ear  he  was  appointed 
president,  of  the  Audiencia  of  Sante  F*.  His 
government  was  efficient  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  industries  of  those  provinces.   In  1776 
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he  undertook  the  office  of  Vicertw  of  Peni, 
remaining  there  until  1780  when  he  was  re- 
moved. He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  published  tnerooirs  of 
bis  mlc  in  New  Granada  and  in  Peru,  which  are 
preserved  in  Garcia  y  Garcia,  J.  A.,  'Relaeiones 
de  los  Vierreyes  del  Nnevo  Reino  de  Granada' 
(New  York  1869) ,  and  in  Lorente,  S., 
<F   ■     •  "  ----- 


.  a  the  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Geveland,  10  miles  east 
southeast  of  Uiddlesborough  on  the  North- 
Eastcrn  Railway.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas;  the  town  hall; 
the  grammar  school,  founded  in  1S61 ;  and  the 
ruins  oi  an  Augustinian  priory  dating  from  the 
12th  century,  in  which  Robert  Bruce,  grand- 
father of  King  Robert  Bruce  is  buried.  The 
principal  industry  is  iron  and  steel  founding, 
the  sui^y  coining  from  the  neighboring  mines. 

Gu'lSCARD.  gb'kar,  Robert.      See  Ef»- 

EXt  GUISCARIX 

OUISCAJRD,  Roger.    See  Rogex  T. 

GUISE  (gii-ei  or  gez)  FAMILY,  The, 
French  dscat  house,  a  bnkcb  of  the  family  of 
Lorraine.  The  foOTider  was  Claude,  a  younger 
son  of  Ren^  11,  Dolce  of  Lorraine,  who  in  1506 
became  naturalized  in  France,  and  in  1513  mar- 
ried Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  the  dan|^ter  of  die 
Count  of  Venddme.  In  his  favor  the  county  of 
Guise  (one  of  ias  numerous  possessions  in 
Prance)  was  erected  in  1528  by  Francis  I,  into 
a  duchy.  He  ^ed  in  15S0,  leaving  five  dau^- 
ters  (the  oldest  of  whom,  Marie,  mamed 
James  V,  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots)  and  six  sons  — 
Francois,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  duchy  of 
Guise  and  his  other  dignities;  Charles  (usually 
hnowti  as  Cardinal  of  Lorrame),  Louis  (Car- 
dinal  of  Guise),  Claude,  Francois,  and  Rtni, 
all  persons  of  note.    The  family  acquired  great 

EhticaJ  importance  on  the  accession  of  Francis 
,  who  was  married  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Francois,  the  second  Duke  of  Guise,  was  assas- 
sinated in  1563,  and  left  three  sons,  Henri  who 
iidierited  his  father's  titles ;  Louis,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  Archbishop  of  Rheims  (both  nut 
to  death  in  1588  on  the  command  of  Henry  III)  ; 
and  CharleS;  Duke  of  Maytnne.  Henri,  third 
Duke  of  Guise,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  died  in  Italy  in  1640,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  Second  son  Henri.  Henri  died 
without  issue  in  1664,'  when  he  left  the  title  to 
his  nephew,  Louis  Joseph,  Ehike  of  Joyeuse  and 
Angouteme.  His  son  and  successor,  Francois 
Joseph,  died  in  1671,  leaving  only  one  son,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  five  in  1675,  whea  the  direct 
line  of  the  house  of  Guise  became  extinct  In 
1704,  the  title  was  rsvived  for  the  house  of 
Condi. 

OUISS,  France,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  on  the  Oise,  25  miles  by  rad  north- 
«■»!  of  Saint  Quentin.  It  is  an  ancient  city, 
mentioned  as  early  as  1050,  and  has  interesting 
[wniins  of  (he  16Ui  century  castle  of  the  famous 
Dukes  of  Guise.  The  town  is  noted  for  the 
ironworks  of  Dequerime  et  Cie  founded  by 
Jew  Baptitte  Andri  Godln,  and  conducted  on  a 
profit-sharing    plan.    The    wot^en  ■  are    pro- 


vided with  dwellings  on  the  associated  plan: 
the  first  portion  of  (he  familistlre  was  erectec 
by  Godin  in  1859-60  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  In 
connection  with  the  workman's  colony  is  a 
phalanstire ,  or  common  dwelling-house  accom- 
modating 400  families,  a  theatre,  hbrary  and 
reading-room,  schools,  nursery,  covered  play- 
grounds, and  a  co-operative  store.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  English  under  John  of  Hainault  in  1339,  . 
but  the  castle  withstood  the  siege.  In  the 
onrush  nf  the  German  troops  on  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  European  War,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

GUISLAIN,  A.   H.     See  Liuuakder  Vt 

NlEUWENHOWE. 

GUITAR,  a  stringed  musical  instrument, 
with  an  oval  body,  and  a  neck  like  that  of  the 
violia  The  modem  or  Spanish  guitar  has  six 
strings,  the  three  highest  of  gut,  the  three  low* 
est  of  silk  covered  with  fine  wire,  and  tuned 
to  the  £  in  the  second  space  of  the  bass  staff, 
A,  its  fourth,  and  the  treble  D,  G,  B  and  E 
The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced  by 
bringing  the  strings,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  into  contact  with  the 
frets  fixed  on  the  key-board,  while  those  of  the 
right  pluck  or  twitch  the  strings.  The  Spaniards 
are  supposed  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  guitar, 
and  it  is  most  widel}[  used  in  Spain,  though  its 
use  is  quite  general  in  other  countries, 

GUITSAU,  ge-to',  Charle*  Jvlitia,  Ameri- 
can assassin:  b.  about  1840;  i  Washingtoi^ 
D.  C,  30  June  188a  He  became  a  lawyer  in 
Chicago,   and   in    1880,   after   the   election  of 

felnes  A.  Garfield  to  the  presidency,  went  to 
ashington,  presumably  to  secure  the  office  of 
United  States  consul  at  Marseilles,  but  did  not 
suocoed.  Owing  to  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
new  President  was  opposed  to  die  Stalwarts,  ted 
by  EoscQC  Conkling,  Guiteau  became  greatly  in- 
censed. On  2  July  1^1,  he  shot  the  President 
in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  stadon  in  Washington;  and 
on  19  September  the  President  died  from  the 
tidect  at  his  wound.  Letters  taken  from 
Gifiteau  after  his  arrest  showed  that  he  had 
planned  to  "remove*  the  President.  He  was 
indicted  for  murder  on  7  October,  was  found 
^iltv  on  25  Jan.  1882  after  a  sensational  trial 
in  which  insanity  was  the  only  plea  offered  for 
the  defense,  and  was  hanged  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  jail,  on  30  June  following.  See 
(jARFIEU),  Jaues  A. 

GUITRY,  g!-tre'.  Laden  Oemudn,  French 
actor :  b.  Pans,  1S60.  After  spending  nine 
years  in  Russia,  at  the  Thiatre  Michael,  Petro- 
grad,  he  became  prominent  in  the  Paris 
theatres.  In  1900  he  became  manager  of  the 
Pone  Saint  Martin,  and  of  the  Van£t£s  ui  the 
following  year.  Shortly  afterward  he  became 
stage  director  of  the  C^omidie  Francaise  and 
director  of  the  Renaissance  where  he  scored 
great  success.  Hie  chief  rdtes  were  in  modem 
problem  plays,  in  which  his  reputation  is  un- 
equalled in  the  French  cbntemporarv  theatre. 
Among  his  best  interpretations  .are  'L'Assom- 
moir' ;  -'La  Veine' ;  'L'Adversaire* ;  'L« 
Mannequin  d'Osier> ;  'La  GrifEe':  *Le 
Voleur* ;  'Sampson';  'L'Emigr^'  and  'Chante- 
der.> 

OUITTONB  D'ARBZZO,  gwS-tS'ni  dk- 
ret'to,  Italian 'poet :  h.  near  Arezio,  about  1230^ 
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d.  ftbout  1294.  Little  is  knowD  of  bis  life,  ex- 
cept tha.t  he  joined  a  religious  brotherhood  and 
founded  ihe  monasiery  Degli  Aii^i  at  Florence 
in  1293.  Jlis  first  poems  are  lync  love  verses, 
biit  the  later  (ines  assume  a  didactic  form,  the 
subject  matter  being  religion  or  politics.  Some 
letters  of  bis  were  published  in  1745.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Valeriani,  *Rime  di 
Fra  Guittone  d'Areiio'  (Florence  ISffi,  and 
again  in  1867).  Consult  Romanelli,  'Di  Guit- 
tone e  delle  sue  opere*    (Cajnpobasso  187S). 

CUIUAN,  ge'wan,  Philippines,  a  pueblo  of 
Siimar,  on  the  extreme  south  coast,  78  miles 
southeast  of  Catbalogan,  having  a  good  harbor. 
Oii  the  edge  of  a  reef  near  the  town  are  sev- 
eral sulphur  splines,  which,  though  covered  by 
the  s^  at  high  tide,  are  never  brackish.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

GITIZOT,  gwe'zo',  Elizabeth  CharioHe 
Pauline,  French  authoress:  b.  Paris,  1773; 
d.  1827.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  Francois 
Guizot,  and  an  author  of  considerable  repute. 
In  1800  appeared  her  novel  'Les  contradictions.' 
Shortly  afterward  she  became  literary  and  artis- 
tic editor  for  he  Publicisle,  and  published  her 
contributions  to  this  journal  in  1802  under  the 
title  'Essaisde  litterature  el  de  morale.*  When 
she  was  forced  to  discontinue  these  essays  be- 
cause of  illness,  Guizot  kept  up  the  work  anon- 
Cnously.  They  were  married  in  1812.  Her 
ter  publications  include  'Les  entants'  (1813)  ; 
<Le  jtmmal  d'  une  mere'  (1813);  'L'Ecolier, 
owRaouJ  «  Victor'  (1821);  'Nouveaux  eontes 
k-  I'usa^  de  la  jeunesse'  (1823);  'Education 
domestique  on  Lettres  de  famille  snr  VMncar- 
tiOn'  (1826).  She  aiso  assisted  bar  husband  in' 
his  historical  research.  Several  voduines  of  faer' 
ctitical  writings  were  published  posthumously 
ty  Guiiol.  Consuh  Sainte-Beove,  'Fortraita 
(fcs  femmes)  (Paris  1884). 
'  GUIZOT,  gg-zo,  PnncotB  Pierre  Gnil- 
lannie,  French-  historian  and  statesman:  b. 
■Nimes,  4  Oct.  1787;  d.  Valricher.  near  Paris.  13 
Sept.  1874.  His  father,  a  lavfyer,  having  in  1794 
perished  by  thfc  guillotine,  his  mother  and  her 
three  sons  retired  to  Geneva,  where  Francois 
waa  gratuitously  educated  at  the  gymnasium. 
In  1805  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Paris,  but  "gradually  drifted  into  the  literary 
profession.  In  1812  he  married  Mile,  de  Meu- 
lan,  a  contributor  to  the  Publiciile,  and  becam^ 
processor  of  Wstory  at  the  Sorbonne.  On  the 
fan  of  the  ttnplre  he  obtained  several  public 
offices,  such  as  councillor  of  state,  and  director- ' 
gtnCTat  of'tlm'deipartnieaital  and  communal  ad- 
ministration: In  1816  be  pMiiheA  <Du  gon- 
vememcnt  reprisentatif  et  de  I'etat  actuel  de  la 
Fiance,'  and  'Esjai  sur  I'instruction  publique.' 
In  1820  the  Due  de  Berry  was  assassinated,  and 


political  character  of  his  lectures,  but  regained 
It  in  1828.  In  1829  ho  ^ain  beoune  councillor 
of  state,  and  after  the  July  revolution  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interior,  but  resigned  in, 
1831.  After  the  death  of  P6rier,  Guizot,  along 
with  Thiers  and  DeBrogUe,  'formed  a  aoalition 
ministry  and  rendered  great  service  as  minister 
of  public  instruction.  He  became  ambassador 
at  Ihe  British  court  in  1840.  andnext  j'ear  was 
the  real  head  of  the  government  of  which  SouH 
wia  the'iwminal  chiefs  iUe^retatned  the  office 
o^inimster  of.  ibreign  :aRairt  until  1S48  and- 


diuing  that  period  cntposed  all  measures  of  re- 
form. After  the  tall  of  Louis  Philippe,  Guizot 
escaped,  fled  to  England  and  though  he  re- 
turned the  next  year  he  henceforth  practically 
retired  from  public  life.  Born  of  a  Calvinist 
family,  he  always  remained  a  stern  Protestant 
of  the  orthodox  type,  although  he  zealously 
supported  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pnpe, 
ana  had  no  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
democracy.  Amon^  his  numerous  works  may 
be  mentioned:  'Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en 
France'  (1830);  'Histoire  genfrale  de  la  civil- 
isation en  Europe'  (1828)  ■  'Histoire  dc  la  civil- 
isation de'Angleterre'  (1827);  'Washington': 
'Discours  sur  la  rfvolution  JAngleterre' ; 
'Meditations  et  etudes  morales' ;  "Guillatnne  le 
Conquerant' ;  'Memoires  pour  servir  a  ITristoire 
de  mon  temps'  (18^^);  'MMitations  sur 
I'itat  actuel  de  la  riligion  Chrftienne'  (186?}; 
'Melanges  biographiqties  et  Iitt6raires';  'Ifts- 
tolre  de  France  racont^e  a  mes  petits  enfants* 
(1870) ;  etc. 

GUJARAT,  guih-rat,  or  GUZRRAT. 
India,  a  region  bordering  on  the  Arabian  Sea, 
comprising  part  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
presidency  of  Bombay  and  some  native  states. 
Area  of  the  whole,  about  70,000  sQnare  miles; 
pop.  about  11.000,000. 

GUJARATI  LANGUAGE  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE. Gujarati  is  the  langira^  spcdcen 
in  Gujarat,  Into,  the  northern  maritune  prov- 
ince of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  Baroda 
and  neighborine  states.  It  is  spoken  by  about 
11,000,000.  It  IS  descended  from  Prakrit,  and 
is  an  intermediate  language  between  the  Sau- 
rasti  and  Sauraseni.  It.  has  borrowed  from 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Sanskrit,  but  not  exten- 
sively, and  has  no  important  dialects,  although 
tliere  i.s  considerable  variation  in  the  language 
as  spoken  by  the  educated  and  illiterate  classes. 
The  alphabet  is  a  modified  form  of  the  old 
Devana^ri  Sanskrit  scr^t.  It  possesses  a 
great  bo4^  of  literature,  be^nning  with  the 
works  of  Narsingh  Meta,  who  flourished  in 
the  l5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Another 
great  name  in  its  literature  is  that  of  Rewa 
Sankar,  who  translated  the  'Mat»bliarata.' 
Bardic  chronicles  are  numerous,  but  in  modem 
times  the  literature  fallows  closely  EjiglJsh 
models,  and  comprises  a  goodly  number  of 
translations  from  the  latter  tongue.  Consult 
Tavlor,  G.  P.,  *The  Students'  Gujarati  Gram- 
laaV'  r2d  ed,  Bombay  1906)  ;  Tisdall.  W.  St.  C, 
'Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Guiarad  Lan- 
guage' (London  1892);  Narmada,  Sankar, 
'Narma-kos,'  a  dictionary  (Surat  1873); 
Kfaariihari's  'Dictionary'  (Ahmedabad  1899). 

GULBARGA,  India,  an  ancient  city  of 
Hyderabad,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kistna  River, 
70.  miles  southeast  of  Shotapur  and  UO  miles 
west  of  Hyderabad.  The  prittcipal  points  of 
interest  arc  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  and  tombs 
of  the  Bahmani  kings  who  made  their  capital 
there  (1347-1422).  The  mosque  of  Jama  Mas- 
jid,  built  after  the  mo«in«  at  Cordova,  _^)ai_n, 
dates  from  the  l3th  century,  and  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  entirely  covered  It  occupies  an  area 
of  about  ^000  square  feet.  Other  buildings.are 
the  public  oflices,  barracks,  bazaar  ancT  jaiL 
The  Great  Iiidia  Peninsula  Railway  has  made 
GuTbarga  a  centre  of  trade  for  Uie  locality, 
(^tton-spintung  and  weaving  are  important  u- 
diutries.    Piqi..35,0Qa  , 
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GULBKANSON,  BQeii,  Swedish  soprano: 
b.  StocUioltn,  1863.  She  studied  at  htr  native 
ci?  and  thcD  under  Marches!  in  Paris.  Appear- 
ing at  first  on  the  concert  sia^e,  she  soon  won 
fame  in  opera,  her  first  star  role  being  that  of 
Bnuihilda  in  Wagnerian  opera.  For  many 
years  she  was  the  leading  dramatic  soprano  at 
the  Swedish  capital,  but  went  to  Berlin  in  1900. 
She  married  Hans  Gulbranson,  a  Norwegian 
i^cer,  in  1890. 

GULDEN,  gpl'den,  a  gold  coin  once  cuirent 
in  the  Netherlands.  Its  value  was  different  at 
various  limes. 

GULS5,  gfilz,  in  heraldry,  the  color  red. 
When  engraved,  the  gules  was  represented  by 
perpendicular  lines. 

GULF  OF  SAINT  LAWRENCE.  S«e 
Saint  Lawbence,  Gulf  or. 

OULF-STRBAM.    See  Ci5itRENts,  MAitnra. 


and  Sbip  Island  and  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville railroads.  GuHport  has  grown  within  a 
short  tune  from  a  seacoast  hamlet  to  a  thriving 


city.  The  kevnote  of  its  success  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Gulf  of 
Uexico.  The  har^r  is  accessible  to  targe  ves- 
sels and  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber, 
naval  stores  and  cotton.  Prominent  among  its 
public  buildings  is  the  "Great  Southern"  hotel, 
which  is  widely  known  as  a  winter  resort 
for  Northerners  and  as  a  summer  resort  for 
the  people  of  the  South,  especially  those  of 
New  Orleans.  It  is  situated  directly  on  the 
shore  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  resort  hotel 
between  Tampa  and  New  Orleatts.  Other 
prominent  buildings  are  Gulf  Coast  Military 
Academy,  the  postoflice  building,  the  county 
courthouse  and  those  of  the  First  National  bank 
and  of  die  Gulf  and  Sbip  Island  railroad.  The 
latter  is  used  for  the  offices  of  the  company. 
The  First  National  battk  is  now  the  largest  bank 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  having  a  capital  of 
$250,000.  The  most  important  manufacturing . 
plants  are  oil  and  fertilizer  factories,  the  Gulf- 
port  Packing  Company  and  the  shops'  of  the 
Gulf  and  Ship  Island  railroad.  There  are,'  also, 
nnmeTDUs  other  concerns,  such  as  iron  found- 
ries, fertilizer  works,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  can- 
ning factories,  roller,  saw  and  planing  mills  and 
wood-working  plants.  The  commission  form  of 
govenunent  was  adopted  in  1912.    Pop.  6,386. 

GULFWEBD,  a  genus  (Sargaisumy  of 
seaweeds  of  the  family  Fucacex,  which  grow  in 
deep  water  along  all  warm  coasts,  and  becamino; 
easily  detached,  are  found  Soating  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  middle  of  all  oceans,  where 
they  accumulate  in  vast  eddies,  as  it  were,  of 
the  oceanic  currents.  The  North  Atlantic  spe- 
cies (^S.  bacciferum)  is  the  best  known,  and 
lakes  Its  popular  name  from  its  presence  in  long 
yellow  lines  in  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  its  specific 
name  from  the  beriy-like  appearance  of  its  air- 
vessels.  The  frond  is  very  long,  and  is  fur- 
nbhed  with  distinct,  stalked,  ner\-ed  'leiaves* 
and  simple  axillary  stalked  air-vesseh ;  and  hs 
structure  approaches  that  of  the  higher  plants. 
Where  the  Gulf  Stream  is  deflected  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  eastward,  and  sends  off 
its  more  southern  branch  toward  the  Azores,  is 
situated  the  Sargasso  Sea,  'that  great  bank  of 
weeds,  whidi  so  vividly  occupied  the  imagination 


calls  the  seaweed  meadows*  (Humboldt), 
(luantity  of  floating  seaweed  is  often  such  a,  .. 
impede  the  progress  of  ships.  Multitudes '  of 
small  marine  animals  accompany  it,  with  fishel 
ready  to  prey  on  them,  constituting  a  distinct 
and  considerable  fauna.  The  gulfweed  is  eaten 
in  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also  if 
is  used  in  salads  and  as  a  pickle. 

GULICK,  John  Thomaa,  American  clerey- 
man;  b.  Kauai,  Hawaii.  13  March  1832.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wiiliams  College  in  lgS& 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  went  to  China  as  a  missionary,  and 
subsequently  to  Japan.  He  is  a  well-known 
writer  on  topics  relating  to  evolution  and 
natural  history.  He  contributed  to  the 
'Journal*  of  Ihe  Linnaian  Society  of  London: 
'The  Diversity  of  Evolution  under  One  Set  of- 
External  Conditions'  (1872);  'Divergent  Evo-' 
lotion  Through  Cumulative  Segregation' 
(1887);  'Intensive' Segregation'  (1&9T;  and 
other  monographs. 

GULICK,  Lnthcr  HalMy,  American 
author  and  educator :  b.  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  4 
Dec  1865 ;  d.  South  Casco,  Ue.,  13  Aug.  I9ia 
He  studied  al  Oberlin  College;  at  the  Sargoiti 
School  of  Physical  Training  at  Harvard,  and 
received  a  physician's  degree  from  the  Medin 
cal   Collie  at  New   York   University  i 


School  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  resigned  i_ 
order  tb  become  principal  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
High  School  in  the  last  mentioned  year.  Three 
years  later  he  was  placed  in  chBrge  of  the  physi- 
cal training  in  the  public  schools,  of  New  York 
city,  and  from  1908-13  was  director  of  the 
department  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. _  Dr.  Gulick  was  president  of' 
various  societies  interested  ifi  ^ysical  train- 
JDg^  such  as  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association  (1903-06);  of  the  Public  School 
Physical  Trinity  Society  (1905-08);  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  (1906-09),  an<t 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  (since  1913), 
He  was  also  editor  of  magazines  -  devoted  to 
tbia  subject  including  Physical  EducoHtn  ( 1891-' 
96);  Aaociation  OuUook  (1897-1900) ;,  v^m^r.'- 
can  Physical  Education  Review  (1901-03)  and 
(he  Gulick  Hygiene  Series.  His  works  include 
'Physical  Measurements  and  How  They  Are 
Used'  (1889) ;  'Physical  Education  by  Muscu- 
lar Exercise*  (1904) ;  'The  Efficient  Life' 
(1907),  a  book  which  attracted  much  notice; 
<Mind  and  Work'  (1908)  ;  'The  Healthful  Art' 
of  Dancing'  (1910).  Jointly,  he  was  author  of 
'Medical  Inspection  of  Schools*  (1907). 

GULL,  Sir  William  Withey.  English, 
physician:  b.  Colchester,  31  Dec.  1816;  d.  Lon- 
don. 29  Jan.  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barge- 
owner  and  through  the  kindness  of  friends  re-, 
ccived  an  education  in  medicine.  He  became, 
lecturer  in  medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1843, 
and  assistant  physician  in  ISSl.  Five  ycajs' 
later  he  was  appointed  ph;fSi dan.  From  1847-50 
he  was  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  In-* 
stitution  and  was  honored  by  election  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1848.  For  his 
services  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  created, 
a  baj-onet  (1872).  As  a  clinical  physician,  he, 
W3s..among  the  most  noted  of  his  time.    Hifl 
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writings  were  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  'Reports'  of  Guy's  HospitaJ. 

GULLIVKK'S  TRAVELS.  'Gulliver's 
Travels,'  or  more  fully,  'T::he  Travels  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver,*  was  jpublished  late  in  1726, 
during  the  last  visit  of  the  author,  Jonathan 
Swift  (1667-1745)  to  England.  It  was  im- 
tnediately  popular  and  has  since  iis  publica- 
tion enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at  once 
a  popular  child's  book  and  the  best  known 
satire  in  the  English  language.  Swift  may  have 
had  the  idea  in  mind  as  early  as  the  days  of 
the  Seriblerus'  Club  and  he  deRnitely  refers 
to  it  in  a  famous  letter  lo  Pope,  dated  29  Sept 
1725 :  "I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after 
distresses  and  dispersions,  but  the  chief  end  I 
propose  to  myself  in  all  my  labors  is,  to  vex 
the  world  rather  than  divert  it.  ...  I  have  ever 
hated  all  nations,  professions  and  communities  j 
and  all  my  love  is  toward  individuals, .  .  .  But 
principally  I  hale  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man;  alttiough  I  heartily  lovc  John,  Peter, 
Thomas  and  so  forth.*  Swift  succeeded  in 
vexing  only  a  very  few  individuals;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  diverted  the  world  exceedingly,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  individnats  laughed  at 
bis  wit  and  presumably  felt  themsdves  to  be 
Excluded  from  his  getieml  satire. 

The  story,  which  concerns  itself  with  voy- 
ages to  very  strange  lands,  is  divided  into  four 
books :  First  Lilliput,  the  land  of  the  pigmies ; 
second,  Brobdingnag,  the  land  of  the  giants; 
6utd,  the  various  lands  of  Laputa  and  Balni- 
barbi,  the  land  of  mathematicians,  projectors 
and  cranks,  Qubbdubdrib,  the  land  of  ma- 
gicians, Luggnagg,  the  land  of  the  Stnildbrugs, 
and  Japan;  and  fourth,  the  land  of  the 
Hotryhnhnms,  or  the  humane  hones. 

In  the  first  of  these  books,  Swift  describes  a 
highly  organized  civilization  of  pigmies,  one- 
twelfth  the  faei^t  of  ordinary  men.  Aside 
from  this  pleasing  device,  Swift  makes  the 
Lilliputians  the  means  of  satire  by  representing 
dKse  small  creatures  as  possessed  of  the  same 
potitiral  systems,  motives,  vanities  and  so  forth, 
as  normal  men,  which  in  such  small  people  are 
eiKentially  ridiculous.  He  causes  readers  to 
laugh  at  their  antics  for  much  the  same  reason 
as  grown-ups  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  imitative 
wajrs  of  children  or  apes.  In  particular,  Swift 
sotiriies  the  court  intrigues  of  his  own  time. 
In  die  person  of  Flimnap  he  lampoons  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  in  the  famous  faction  of  the  Big- 
Endians  he  satirizes  English  political  parties. 

In  the  second  book,  the  position  is  reversed. 
The  attractive,  diminutive  Gulliver,  one-twelfdi 
the  height  of  the  giants,  having  been  found  and 
exploited  as  an  object  of  curiosity  by  his 
peasant  master,  comes  into  the  hands  .of  the 
king,  who  proceeds  to  ask  Gulliver  all  manner 
of  questions  regarding  European  politics  and 
society.  Gulliver's  answers,  which  he  aflects 
to  make  more  favorable  to  his  "noble  and  most 
beloved  country'  than  truth  strictly  allows,  are 
nevertheless  severely  criticised  by  the  king,  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Europeans 
are  "the  most  pernicious  race  of  little  odious 
vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.'  The  chief  point  of 
satire  lies  in  the  comment  that  a  1ai^  generous 
mind  might  make  upon  the  civilization  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  To  a  less  degree  it  lies  in 
the  magnification  of  cerbUn  disagreeable  hnman 


(Qualities.  As  the  ^sl  of  the  first  book  might 
lie  in  the  exclamatiotu  *Whst  a  vain  little  thing 
is  man*  I  so  that  of  the  second  book  might 
answer  the  exclamation,  'How  small  minded  is 

The  miscellaneous  third  book^  which  deals 
with  special  abuses  of  various  kinds,  satirizes 
pedantry,  projecting,  absurd  affectations,  etc, 
and,  in  the  famous  passage  of  the  Siruldbrugs, 
the  conventional  fear  which  people  have  of 
death  and  their  desire  to  live  eternally  on  the 
earth  The  various  occunations  of  man  are 
treated  as  absurd  and  irrauonal,  but  it  must  be 
noted  that  Swift  does  not  always  dr«w  the  line 
clearly  between  legitimate  occupations  and  the 
extravagances  into  which  these  may  sometimes 
run. 

The  fourth  book  goes  beyond  the  others  in 
that  hnman  beings  are  made  not  merely  small 
or  large  or  the  possessors  of  peculiar  contriv- 
ances, but  are  actually  distorted  into  the  very 
disagreeable  creatures  known  as  Vahoos,  whose 
deformities  and  uncouth  ways  are  treated  with- 
out reticence.  Man  is  represented  as  a  beast 
of  very  unattractive  kind,  the  good  qualities  of 
courtesy,  inteUigence  and  mercy  resiajng^  in  his 
masters,  the  horses.  It  may  be  observed  ui  gen- 
eral that  Swift's  satire,  starting  with  consider- 
able geniality,  becomes  more  and  more  bitter 
as  the  narrative  proceeds  and  at  the  end  is 
quite  unrestrained. 

Owing  largely  to  this  growing  bitterness,  the 
last  books  are  certainly  far  less  popular  and 
attractive  than  the  two  earlier  books.  More- 
over, the  graphic  narrative  of  the  two  earlier 
books  is  probably  more  interesting.  They  re- 
count events  with  great  straightforwardness 
and  simplicity.  Details  are  very  carefully 
worked  out  to  scale  and  are  sutSciently  numer- 
ous and  concrete  to  constiinte  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  narrative  that  we  have  in  English.  As 
an  example  of  straightforward,  simple,  vigorous 
narrative,  'Gulliver's  Travels'  stands  with 
'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and 
a  very  few  other  books.  In  additioa  to  this, 
the  story,  like  the  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, contains  an  interesting  view  of  hums" 
life,  though  one  vastly  different  and  entirely 
satirical  in  tone. 

Generally  speaking,  Swift's  satire  might  be 
called  the  satire  of  position,  espedally  in  the 
first  two  books.  That  is  to  say.  Swift  does  not 
depend  upon  burlesque,  parody,  on  pure  wit 
or  allegory  as  often  as  in  'The  Battle  of  the 
Books'  and  <A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  but  on  straight 
narrative,  in  which,  however,  he  steps  aside 
from  ordinary  conceptions  in  order  to  make 
those  conceptions  appear  in  a  different  light. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  chap- 
ters six  and  seven  in  the  voyage  to  Brobding- 
nag, in  which  the  king  of  the  giants  pursues 
the  spirited  but  apologetic  Gulliver  from  posi- 
tion to  position  up  to  a  situation  of  great  irony. 

The  most  successful  short  life  of  Swift  is 
that  of  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  'Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters';  compare  also  the  shorter 
sketch  in  the  'DictionaiV  of  National  Biog- 
raphy.' The  best  longer  life  is  that  of  Sir 
Henr^  Craik  1882.  Good  cheap  modem  editions 
of  'Gulliver'  are  in  'Everyman's  Library'  and 
the  <Bohn  Library.' 

WiuJAU  T.  Bh6wst«r. 
Professor  of  English,  Columbia'  Univlrsity. 
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GULLS,  B  large  group  of  aes-birds  found 
throughout  the  world  and  constituting,  together 
with  the  terns  (q.v.),  sldnners  (q-v.),  and  skuas 
or  jaeger-guils,  the  family  Larida  (q.v.).  Some 
55  spedex  of  gulls  are  teiown,  ranging  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pigeon  to  that  of  a  goose.  The 
prevailing  color  is  pure  white  below  and  pearl 
gray  above,  while  some  species  have  a  gray  or 
blackish  head,  and  a  few  are  dull  gray  all  over. 
The  young  birds  of  all  spedes  are  duskv  during 
the  nrst  year.  They  walk  with  tolerable  aase, 
and  swim  well,  but  are  incapable  of  diving. 
They  keep  much  on  the  wing,  and  their  fli^t 
is  rapid,  strong  lAod  long  sustained,  evnt  in 
heavy  gales.  In  sittingthey  conirart  their  necks 
and  rest  on  one  foot.  They  nest  alongi  the  shores 
in  the  Krass,  on  rocky  cliffs  or  rarely  in  small 
trees,  forming  the  nest  of  dry  grass,  sedges, 
etc,  and  invariably  in  colonies,  creating  a  ^eat 
uproar  when  thdr  nesting-grounds  are  visited. 
Ttie  wild  cfaaracteristic  note  is,  in  the  bigger 
species,  harsh  and  querulous,  in  the  smaller  a 
•laughing*  or  screaming;  the  lesser  skuas  give 
vent  to  a  curious  mewing  ciy  and  the  great  skuas 
to  a  similar  but  deeper  sound.  At  the  breeding- 
quarters  the  utterances  are  naturally  more  agi- 
tated and  shrill,  and  the^rents  hang  excitedly 
above  a  visitor's  head.  •The  food,*  says  Evans, 
'consists  mainly  of  fish,  mollusks,  crustaceans, 
and  worms,  but  is  varied  in  the  stronger  forms 
by  small  mammals,  young  birds  and  eggs;  the 
great  black-backed  gull  undoubtedly  attacks 
Iambs  and  weakly  ewes ;  carrion  is  not  uncom- 
monly devoured ;  and  LortM  macvHpcnnis  acts 
as  a  scavenger  at  Buenos  Aires,  besides  clear- 
ing the  country  of  grasshoppers,  and  robbing 
the  Cayenne  lapwing  of  its  insect  booty.  Skuas 
give  chase  to  their  smaller  kin,  and  force  them 
to  disgorge  the  fishes  they  have  just  caught, 
while  even  solan  geese  are  sometimes  victimised ; 
Lotus  scofuUnus,  moreover,  which  robs  the 
oyster-catcher  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  further  in- 
stance of  parasitic  habits.  Insects  and  thdr 
larvK,  tumipSj  berries  and  grain  are  also  eaten 
by  these  ommvoTouB  but  useful  creatures.* 

Most  golls  are  migratory  and  scatter  far 
along  the  coasts  during  fall  and  winter  in  search 
of  food.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  United 
States  are  five  species.  The  large  herring-^Il 
(Lams  arginlatus)  breeds  on  the  coast  of  Mame 
and  winters  to  the  southward,  bdn^  abundant 
about  all  harbors  and  along  tidal  nvers  from 
October  to  April.  Associated  with  them  are 
sometimes  seen  the  larger  black-backed  gull 
(i,  marinus).  In  summer  are  present  the 
smaller  black-headed  or  laughing  gull  (£..  atri- 
citla)  which  nests  plentifully  on  tne  salt  marshes 
of  the  Uiddle  and  Southern  Sutet.  The  Bona- 
parte's and  ring-billed  gulls  (I_  p}\Uadelphia 
and  Z,  delawarenni')  breed  on  our  northern 
coasts.  In  the  interior  Franklin's  gull  (L-  frank- 
Uni)  inhabits  the  lake  shores  and  marshes  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley ;  while  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  occur  several  other  spedes.  In  the 
arctic  regions  the  most  abundant  gull  is  the 
great  Burgomaster  (L.  glauctu).  one  of  the 
largest  qiecics,  which  wanders  some  distance 
southward  in  winter.  Two  other  si>ecies  peculiar 
to  the  far  north  are  the  pure  white  ivory  gull 
(Paaophila  atba)  and  Ross's  rosy  gull  (Rhodos- 
itthut  rosea).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  birds  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the 
whole  tinder  surface  being  suffused  with  pink 
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and  tfae  nedt  surrounded  by  a  dain^  collar  of 
gray.  It  has  been  seen  in  numbers  only  1^ 
the  arctic  explorers  Murdoch  and  Nansen.  The 
Kittiwakc  (Ritia  tridaclyla)  is  another  spedes 
of  drcumpolar  distribution,  peculiar  in  lacldtig 
the  hind  toe.  Several  of  these  spedes  are 
known  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  or  Asia;  and 
the  guUs  of  other  parts  of  the  world  preacot 
little  that  is  peculiar.  Large  areas  of  coastal 
beaches  and  islands  formerly  inhabited  by  gtilla 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  hut  especially 
alrnig  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  wholly  depopulated  of  these  beautiful 
and  useful  birds  by  the  incessant  robbery  of 
thdr  nests  for  the  sake  of  the  eggs  —  whidt 
are  conical  in  form,  and  white  or  greenish, 
heavily  blotched  with  purple  and  brown  in  color 
—  or  for  Ihe  sake  of  their  pltunasc  to  be  used 
in  millinery  Iriromings.  Protective  laws  now 
prevent  this  waste  of  life.  Consult  Evans, 
•Birds'  (1900):  Coues.  'Birds  of  the  North- 
west' (1874);  Bsird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway, 
'North  American  Water  Birds'  (1884);  Newion, 
A.,  'A  Dictionai7  of  Birds'   (London  1896). 

aULLSTRAND,  gool'strint,  Allvar,  Swed- 
ish optician:  b.  Landskrona,  Sweden,  5  JuaC 
1862.  His  father  was  chief  physician  of  Luids- 
krona.  He  was  educated  at  Upsala,  Vienna 
and  the  Carolinian  institute  of  Stockholm,  re^ 
cdving  honorary  degrees  from  UpsaU,  Jena 
and   Dublin.     In   1911   he  recdved  the  Nobel 

Eize  for  medidne.  Dr.  Gollstrand  is  a  mem- 
r  of  the  medical  societies  of  s«venl  countriea 
aod  has  public  ed  'AUgemrine  Theorie  dcr 
monocbromatisdien  Aberrationen  und  Ihrt 
nachsten  Ergebnisse  fur  die  OphthalmoloaM* 
(1900);  'Die  recite  optische  Abbildung'  (1906)! 
'CNe  optische  Abbildung^  in  betercwenen  tfcdlen 
und  die  Dioptrik  der  Knstallinse  des  Menschen* 
(I90B) ;  'Einfiihrung  in  die  Methoden  der 
Dloptrik  des  Auges  des  Mensdien'  {1911)1 
<Das  Allgemeine  oi>tiscbe  Abbildtmgssystem' 
(1915).  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the 
encyclopedia,  'Nordlsk,  Famil}eb<^'  and  to 
Hebnholtz's  'Handbuch  der  physiologischen 
Optik'  (1910). 

GULS  HORNSBOOKB.  The.  a  book  by 
Thomas  Dekker  (9.T.),  written  in  1609.  Its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  so-called  'gnlP 
or  dandy  of  the  period.  It  is  said  to  be  based 
on  DedefcJDd's  'Grobinios.'  Consult  McKer- 
row,  R.  B.,  The  Gull's  Hornbook'  (London 
1904). 

GUU  ARABIC,  a  gum  of  the  Acaeit^ 
arabica.  which  grows  in  India  and  Arahiai 
Gum  arable  can  be  obtained  also  from  other 
acadas.  Gum  arable  occurs  in  traiuparent 
white  tears,  which  are  often  colored  ydlow  or 
brown  by  impurities;  it  cracks  on  exposure  to 
the  air  on  the  surface ;  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a 
bland,  mudla^nous  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  arabin 
on  the  ad(Edon  of  hydrochloric  add.  (Jura 
arable  contains  about  70  per  cent  of  aiabtn, 
2CJI-0.+Hrf),  and  17  per  cent  of  water;  the 
rest  consists  of  potash  and  lime,  which  ar« 
combined  with  the  arabin. 

GUH-BOIL,  an  abscess  in  the  gum  caused 
by  inflammation,  generally  the  result  of  tooth- 
ache or  of  the  presence  of  decayed  teeth.  The 
carious  tooth  or  stump,  if  the  inflaaunatioa  pn>- 
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cceds  from  this  cause,  should,  be  removed. 
When  matter  has  formed  it  should  be  evacuated 
by  a  free  incision,  and  the  mouth  should  be 
frequently  washed  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
water.    See  Dentistry  ;  Teeth. 

GUM-RESINS  arc  complex  mixtuTes  ob- 
tained, from  plants.  They  contaio  both  a  gum, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  a  resin,  which 
dissolves  in  spirit.  There  are  usually  present 
in  addition  essentia]  oil,  colorintt  and  extractive 
matt«r,  and  a  variety  o£  impurities.  The  gun>- 
resius  have  frequently  a  stronf;  and  characteris- 
tic taste  and  smell.  They  are  solid,  opaque  and 
brittle.  The  comuioii  gum-resina  are  aloet, 
ammoniacum,  asafcetida,  euphorbium,  ^Ibanum, 
gamboge,  myrrh,  oltbanum,  opoponax,  saga- 
penum  and  scammony. 

GUM-TREES,  a  name  for  several  dilTerent 
trees:  (1)  those  of  the  Australasian  genus 
Eucalyptus  fq.v.) ;  (2)  in  the  United  States, 
the  pepperi<foe  or  luoelo,  various  species  of 
which  are  called  black,  sour,  cotton-gum,  etc. 
(see  Tupojo)  ;  (3)  the  Liquidambar  (q.v,). 

GUMBEL,  Karl  Wilhetm  von.  6aiioi«, 
German  geoloeist:    b.  Dannenfds,  1823;  d.  18 

Sue  1^8,  He  received  his  education  at 
unicb  and  Heidelberg,  and  later  conducted 
RDvestications  of  the  coal  mines  at  Saint  lag' 
bcrt.  in  1851  he  became  chief  ^ologist  of  the 
Gcologtcal  Surv^  of  Bavaria;  in  1863,  honor- 
ary  professor  of  geognosy  and  surveying  at 
Mtuuch;  and  in  1879,  director  of  the  Bavarian 
mininK  department.  He  published  a  geological 
m^  ol  Bavaria  in  1856,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion under  the  title  'Geognostische  Beschrei- 
hOnai  des  Konigrcichs  Bayern>  (1861,  1868, 
18?9).  In  the  Study  of  paleontology,  Dr. 
Giitnbet  did  some  important  research  on  the 
fauna  of  the  Trias,  and  the  Foraminifera.  He 
also  discovered  two  minerals  which  have  been 
flamed  for  him,  ^lim^/iff,  a  fibrous  mineral 
composed  of  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina;  and 
gftentbclina,  a  petrified  corralin.  He  was  ele- 
vated to  the  nobility .  in  1902.  Besides  his 
geological  reports  above  mentioned,  he  wrote 
'Anleitung  zu  wissenschaftlichen  Beobach' 
turgen  auf  Alpenreisen>  (187^-82). 

GUMBINNSN,  goom-bTn'nen,  Prussia,  the 
capital  of  a  government  with  an  area  of  6,125 
sq^uare  miles.  The  town  is  on  the  Fissa,  22 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Edytkuhoen  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  It  is  comparatively  modem, 
its  municipal  charter  dating  from  1722.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolens  and  linens,  leather, 
machinery,  castings,  forgings,  furniture,  bricks, 
lumber,  dairy  stuffs,  yeast  and  stnrits,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
14,540,  mostly  the  descendants  of  Protestant 
exiles  from  Salzburg. 

GUMBO.    See  HiBiscDs;  Okra. 

GUUILLA,  goo-mellya,  Joat,  Spanish  mis- 
sionary: b,  Barcelona,  1690;  d.  1758.  Entering 
the  Jesuit  Order,  he  went  to  South  America  in 
1714,  and  became  superior  of  the  missions  on 
the  Orinoco.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  be- 
came head  of  the  College  of  Cartagena  (1734). 
In  1738  he  held  a  similar  office  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Madrid.  While  in  South  America  he 
made  studies  of  the  flora  and  fauna  and  wrote 
a  work  descriptive  of  the  country  of  the  Ori- 
noco called  *EI  Orinoco  ilustrado  y  defendido' 
(1745). 


GUMMA,  gum'a,  a  tumorous  deposit  that 
occurs  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  syphiPia  (q.v.). 
It  affects  most  frequently  the  bones,  cartilage), 
skin  and  periosteum.  They  are  made  up  of  a 
hard  connective  tissue  which  tends  to  undergo 
softening,  causing  destruction  of  the  part  and 
deep  ulceration  if  near  the  surface.  The  peri- 
osteum of  the  cranial  bones  is  particularly  liable 
10  be  affected,  causing  dangerous  pressure  on 
the  brain. 

GUMMBRB,  gum'sir-e,  Fraacia  Barton, 
American  philologist  and  author:  b.  Burlington, 
N.  J..  1855.  He  studied  at  Haverford  and  at 
Harvard  and  then  went  to  Germany  where  he 
took  courses  at  Leipzig;  Berlin,  Strassburg  and 
Freiburg.  On  his  return  to  the  United  Stales 
be  became  professor  of  English  at  Haverford 
College  (1887).  In  1905  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  and  in  1913  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  ii 
likewise  a  member  of  other  scholarly  societiet. 
Among  his  publications  are  'The  Anglo-Saxon 
Metaphor*  (1881) ;  'Handoook  of  Poetics* 
(1885)  ;  'Germanic  Origins'  (1892)  ;  <01d  Eng- 
lish Ballads*  (1894);  'The  Beginnings  of 
Poetry*   (1901);  <The  Popular  Ballad*   (1907); 


GUMMBRSBACH,  goom'mers-pah.  Prus- 
sia, capital  of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  30 
miles  northeast  of  Cologne,  There  are  impor- 
tant manufactureres  of  cardigan  jackets,  car- 
pets, woolens,  papers,  macfiinery,  electrical 
wares  and  boilers.  There  are  stone  quarries  in 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  16,000. 

GUMHING,  or  GUHOSIS.  See  Planis, 
Diseases  ok. 

GUMPLOWICZ,  goom-pia'Tich  LadwM^, 
Austrian  sociologist:  b.  Cracow,  lS3o;  d.  1909. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  at  Cracow  and  Vi- 
enna, he  entered  the  teaching  i>rofession  and 
became  professor  in  the  University  of  Graz  in 
1882.  He  wrote  several  important  works  on  the 
subjects  of  political  economy  and  social  science. 
They  include  'Phitosophisches  Staatsrccht' 
(1677)  :  <Verwaltungslehre>  (1882)  ;  'Der  Ras- 
senkampf  (1883  and  again  in  1909);  <Gniii- 
driss  der  Sodologie'  (1885,  1909);  <Das  oster^ 
reichische  Slaatsrecht'  (1891);  'Soaologie  und 
Politik*  (I8a2);  "Die  sociologisdie  Staataidee* 
(1892);  'GeschichtederStaaistheorien'  <19GS); 
'Das  allgemeine  Staatsrecht'  <3d  ed.  1907). 

GUHRI.    See  ALBXAfrnaoPOL. 

GUMS,  various  mucilagjnotis  substances, 
generally  obtainable  from  the  sap  of  trees.  They 
are  soluble  either  in  cold  water  or  in  alcohol. 
Many  aromatic  products  such  as  are  emplo.ved 
in  making  perfumes  and  incense  arc  to  be 
classed  as  gums.  Gum  Arabic  is  the  best  known 
among  such  products.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
Senega!  Acacia  in  Western  Africa.  There  are 
no  less  than  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  this  gum. 
Gum  tragacanth  comes  from  the  Astragalus 
gtHnmifer,  in  western  Asia,  Cherry-tree  gum, 
whose  name  tella  its  origin,  is  used  for  stiffen- 
ing felt,  as  in  hat  making.  There  are  some 
gums  which  might  perhaps  more  properly  be 
classed  as  resins,  and  are  sometimes  styled  gum- 
resins;  many  of  which  are  used  in  medicifie. 

GUNTI,  gfln'te.  a  river  of  norfliem  India. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or  deprenion  ill 
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the  Pilibhit  dbtrict  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  course  is  tortuous  bnt  its  general  direction  is 
southeast  for  about  500  miles.  It  joins  the 
Ganges  river  about  20  miles  below  Benares, 
LncCnow  and  Jaunpur  are  the  prindpal  towns 
alouK  its  course,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  17  tons  as  far  as  Ludcnow.  At  Jaunpur 
tbere  is  a  bridge  of  16  arches  dating  from  the 
16lh  century.  Gunti  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
river  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  in  the  Tip- 

GUN,    a    strongly-constructed  tnetal    tube, 
from  which  destructive  projectiles  are  expelled 


«.    The  term  compruiends  every  deseripci 
of  firearm,  from  cannons,  mortars  and  other 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  the  fowling-piece, 
rifle  and  pocket-pistol.    Sec  A«Ms ;  Abtilleby  ; 
Fire- Arms;  Guns, 

GUN-FIRE.    See  Gdnkeky. 

GUNBOAT,  a  term  originally  an>lied  to 
smalt  cra.ft  mounting  usually  a  single  gun  and 
employed  exclusively  in  the  defense  qt  coasts 
and  rivers.  Ejcperiences  in  the  Crimean  War 
suggested  the  extension  of  the  use  of  gunboats 
to  offensive  warfare. 

in  the  United  States  the  gunboat  figured  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  in  coast  and  lake 
warfare  in  our  fir*t  two  wars.  They  were  first 
used  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  1775-76  and 
drove  the  British  frigate  Reliance  out  of  the 
roads.  In  December  1807  there  were  69  of 
them  in  United  States  service,  and  the  Congress 
ordered  188  more  built,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
embargo  declared  a  few  days  later,  making  257 
in  all.  Improved  ordnance  has  made  them 
valueless,  and  they  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
service,  but  there  was  strong  opinion  in  their 
favor  at  the  time,  and  they  <fid  good  service  in 
the  War  of  1812.  The  theory  was  that  these 
movable  batteries  could  act  in  water  where  large 
vessels  could  not,  could  be  concentrated  agairst 
the  latter  so  as  to  afford  as  large  an  artnament, 
yet  present  only  a  number  of  smalt  targets, 
while  their  antagonist  presented  only  one  large 
one;  that  shots  aimed  too  hi^h  would  do  no 
harm  to  gunboats,  but  would  injure  masts  and 
rigging  ot  frigates;  that  loss  of  rudder  and  sail- 
ing gear,  the  most  crippling  of  accidents  to  a 
5hip,  could  not  happen  to  the  gunboats,  propelled 
and  steered  by  sweeps;  that  nearness  to  the 
water  level  gave  the  gims  more  accurate  aim; 
and  that  75  gunboats  could  be  built  for  the  cost 
of  one  36-Kun  frigate.  On  the  other  hand  the 
instability  and  unseaworthiness  of  the  gunboat 
greatly  limited  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  In 
most  countries  the  gunboat  has  been  superseded 
by  modern  torpedcAoats  and  destroyers  except 
for  use  in  rivers. 

Old  gunboats  have  been  converted  into 
mother  ships  for  submarines,  airplanes  and 
other  small  craft. 

GUN-CAKRIAGK,  or  GUN-MOUNT- 
ING.    See    Abtuxery;    Fortihcation  ;    Obo- 

GUNCKBL,  John   B.,  philanthropist:    b. 

Germantown,  Ohio,  14  Aug.  1846;  d.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  15  Au^.  1915.  His  parents  were  pioneers 
in  the  town  tu  which  he  lived.  After  attending 
public  school  a  few  vears  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  Oberlin  College,    Mr.  Gunckel  went  to 


Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1878  where  he  engaged  in  the 
railroad  tnisiness;  from  ticketagent  he  was  pro- 
moted to  traveling  passenger  agent,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  tor  twenty  years.  During  his 
railroad  career  he  came  in  contact  with  many 
newsboys  in  whom  he  evinced  a  deep  interest, 
and  in  1893  he  organized  the  "TiJe do  Newsboys 
Association''  of  iriiich  he  was  the  president 
till  bis  deadi.  He  also  oi^auized  and  was 
president  of  the  'National  Newsboys  Associa- 
tion,* with  branches  in  more  than  a  hundred 
dties.  The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  owes  much  to 
the  life  of  Mr.  Guncket,  and  his  philanthropic 
work  will  ever  be  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
At  Woodland  Cemetery  an  impressive  memorial 
in  pyramid  form,  composed  of  pebbles  and 
stones  collected  t>y  newsbt^s  and  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  marks  his  resting  {dace. 

GUNCOTTON  is  the  name  orU^ally  as- 
signed to  the  material  produced  by  Schoenbein, 
of  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  1845  by  treating  cotton 
with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  The  discovery  that  starch,  woody  fibre, 
and  similar  substances  ^ve  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  highly  combustible  bodies  when  acted 
upon  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  attributed  to 
Braconnot  in  1832,  and  he  styled  the  bodies  so 
produced  genericatly  xyloidine.  Six  years  later 
Pelouie  took  up  this  subject  and  extended  his 
investigations  to  the  behavior  of  cotton,  paper 
and  vegetable  substances  generally,  and  later 
Dumas  prepared  from  paper  by  this  means  the 
substance  which  he  called  nitramidine.  No 
practical  Result  followed  these  observations  until 
the  discovery  by  Schoenbein  of  the  advantages 
which  followed  the  use  of  the  acid  mixture;  a 
discovery  which  was  also  independently  made  by 
Boellger,  of  Franxf  ort,  in  18+7  and  by  Knop,  of 
Hanover,  and  Taylor,  of  England,  in  1847.  The 
discovery  aroused  the  liveliest  expectations 
which  were  stimulated  by  the  facts  that  the  ex- 
plosive was  much  more  powerful  than  gun- 
powder and  that  when  used  as  a  propcllant  it 
gave  little  or  no  smoke.  Experiments  and  tests 
were  begun  shortly  after  with  the  new  explosive 
in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  England,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  utilizing  it 
as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  guns.  Unfortu- 
nately the  material,  as  manufactured,  was  found 
to  be  not  only  so  irregular  in  action  that  it  was 
likely  at  any  time  to  burst  the  piece,  but  also  so 
unstable  as  to  give  rise  to  numerous  accidents 
so  that,  especially  after  the  serious  and,  at  the 
time,  inexplicable  explosions  at  Vinccnnes  and 
Bouchet  in  France,  and  Faversham  in  England, 
the  experiments  were  discontinued  except  in 
Austria,  where  Baron  von  Lenkgave  the  matter 
close  and  long- continued  study  and  came  to  the 
coitdusloii  that  the  grave  defects  noted  were 
not  inherent  in  the  material,  but  were  due  to 
the  imperfect  and  irregular  methods  of  manu- 
facture, the  failure  to  iiurify  the  cotton  before 
treatment  with  the  add,  and  the  failure  to 
purify  the  giincolton  and  free  it  completely 
from  acids  after  treatment.  Following  these 
convictions  he  improved  the  method  of  manu- 
facture to  such  an  extent  that  in  1862  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  30  batteries  proTi3ed  with  guiv- 
colton  cartridges  made  up  by  twisting  the  fibre 
into  yarns  which  were  braided  together,  but  the 
spontaneous  explosions  at  the  magazine  at  Sicn- 
meriiw  in  1862  and  at  Steinfeld  in  1865,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  guncotton  cariridges  still 
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gave  at  mstxpe^ed  times  abnormal  pressures 
led  to  its  further  use  in  Austria  being  inter- 
dicted. 

Von  Lenlc's  process  of  manufacture  was  pat- 
ented in  England  in  1862  and  the  Prentice 
Brothers  began  manufacturing  under  this  pro- 
cess in  1864.  In  1865  Abel  patented  an  improve- 
ment of  the  process  which  was  so  successful  in 
use  that  it  gave  guncotton  a  prominent  and 
permanent  place  among  explosive  substances, 
and  this  process  is  followed  to-day.  The  cotton 
when  treated  with  the  acid  is  in  the  hbrous  con- 
dition which  so  well  characterizes  it,  and  under 
the  microscope  these  fibres  are  seen  to  be  hol- 
low so  that  each  is  really  a  capillary  or  hair-like 
tube.  Von  Lenk  had  shown  that  cotton  con- 
tains not  only  cellulose  as  the  main  component 
of  its  structure  but  that  there  were  smaller  and 
variable  quantities  of  other  substances  naturally 
present  besides  foreign  bodies  accidentally  pres- 
ent, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  cellu- 
lose in  a  i^ure  and  dry  condition  before  treating 
it  with  acid.  He.  too,  with  others,  had  provc3 
that  the  purity,  strength  and  proportions  of  the 
adds  used  and  the  time  and  temixerature  of 
immersion  of  the  cotton  in  the  acid  mixture 
affected  very  materially  the  character  of  the 
substance  produced,  while  it  was  essential  that 
every  trace  of  free  acid  should  be  removed  from 
die  product,  since  a  most  minute  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  acts  continuously  and  cumula- 
tively on  the  guncolion  and  causes  a  progres- 
sively increasing  rate  of  decomposition.  Yet 
von  Lenk  and  all  others  up  to  this  time  pro- 
duced the  guncotton  in  the  same  long  staple 
form  as  the  cotton  from  which  it  was  made.  It 
was  evident  to  Abel's  mind  that  as  the  diy  cot- 
ton was  immersed  in  the  acid  mixture  the  capil- 
lary tubes,  of  which  it  was  composed,  would 
sucic  up  the  liquid  acid  and  retain  it  with  such 
force  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  its  re- 
moval by  wringing,  or  washing  with  or  in  water 
or  by  neutraliiation  with  alkalies  extremely 
difficult  and  imcertain,  and  to  remedy  this  Abel 
proposed  to  pulp  the  guncotton  through  which 
the  fibres  would  be  cut  into  such  short  lengths 
that  the  acids  could  be  completely  and  readily 
removed  from  the  interiors  of  the  tubes  while 
furthermore  this  pulped  material  could  by  mold- 
ing and  pressure  be  shaped  into  any  desired 
forms  and  dimensions. 

Abel's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary guncotton  was  as  follows :  The  cotton  used 
was  what  is  known  as  'cop*  or  weaver's  waste, 
which  is  the  tangled  clippings  from  the  spinning 
room  of  a  cotton  mill ;  the  thready  form  of 
this  material  being  preferred  to  the  fluffy  form 
of  the  unworktd  Cotton.  This  was  first  hand- 
picked  to  remove  the  larger  foreign  bodies 
present  and  to  open  out  after  baling.  It  was 
then  boiled  in  20Q-pound  lots  in  caustic  soda 
solution  to  remove  grease,  oils  and  the  in- 
crusting  substances  on  the  fibres,  then  wrung 
out  in  a  centrifugal  wringer  and  dried  in  a 
heated  closet.  It  was  then  put  through  a  cot- 
ton picker  to  open  up  the  fibre  and  remove  for- 
eign bodies  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
hand-[Hcking,  and  was  then  dried  in  a  second 
closet  at  225*  F.  until  it  contained  not  over  one 
half  per  cent  of  moisture,  when  it  was  stored  in 
smalt  lots  in  hermetically  sealed  metal  vessels  to 
cool.  It  was  then  dipped  in  lots  of  one  pound 
each  in  150  pounds  of  acids,  consisting  of  one 
part    by    weight    of    nitric   add,    1.5    spedfic 


gravity,  to  three  parts  by  wdgfat  of  snlj^nric 
add,  1.845  specific  gravity,  contained  in  ^ 
large  iron  trough  about  which  cold  water  dr- 
culated  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70° 
F.  throughout  the  dipping.  The  cotton  was 
plunged  _  rapidly  under  the  add.  allowed  to 
remain  immersed  for  10  minutes,  removed  to 
a  shdf  above  the  add  dipping  trough,  where 
it  was  squeezed  to  remove  the  excess  of  add, 
and  then  at  once  transferred  to  a  two-galloa 
crock  made  of  add-proof  earthenware.  As 
transferred  to  this  dl^stion  crock  the  cot- 
ton carried  with  it  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  the 
acid  mixture,  and  by  pressing  the  mass  down  in 
the  crock  with  an  iron  tool,  the  cotton  was 
forced  to  the  bottom  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  the  add  mixture  which  was  squeezed  from  it 
The  crock  was  then  covered  and  placed  in  « 
wooden  trough  where  it  was  partly  surrounded 
with  cool  water,  which  was  kept  in  constant 
drculation,  and  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain, 
so  that  the  cotton  could  'digesf  the  add.  for  24 
hours.  Then  the  contents  were  thrown  into  a 
steel  centrifugal  wringer  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  add  was  removed.  The  guncotton 
was  thai  thrown  into  a  tub  holding  800  gallons 
of  water  through  which  a  large  stream  of 
water  was  continually  flowing  and  in  which  a 
large  paddle-wheel  was  in  revolution  so  as  to 
very  quiddv  brinir  the  acid  guncotton  into  con- 
tact with  so  large  a  volume  of  cold  water  as  to 
prevent  its  becoming  heated.  The  guncotton 
was  then  boiled  twice  for  eight  hours  each  in  a 
diluted  solution  of  soda,  wrung  out  and  washed 
with  fresh  water  and  put  in  the  pulper.  This 
was  an  ordinary  'beater,*  "rag-engine,"  or 
'Hollander"  such  as  is  used  in  the  paper- 
making  industry,  and  the  guiKOtton,  suspended 
in  water,  was  subiected  to  the  action  of  the 
machine  for  two  (uys  in  charges  of  from  300 
to  350  pounds,  where,  by  the  shearing  action  of 
the  knives,  the  fibres  were  cut  into  short  lengths 
and  the  guncotton  was  reduced  to  the  fineness 
of  commeal,  and  mixed  into  a  pulp  with  the 
water  present  This  was  drawn  into  a  large 
tank,  known  as  the  poacher,  where  the 
powdered  guncotton  was  allowed  to  settle  and 
the  supernatant  water  drawn  off.  Fresh  water 
was  added  and,  by  means  of  a  revolving  paddle 
in  the  poacher,  the  guncotton  was  mixed  with  it 
and  washed  by  it,  and  this  washing  was  re- 
peated six  or  seven  times  until  the  chemical 
test  of  a  sample  showed  that  the  add  had  been 
completely  removed.  Then  It  was  treated  with 
a  solution  of  lime  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  caustic  soda  and  also  of  precipitated  chalk, 
and  the  mass  was  ready  for  molding. 

The  pot  nitration  system  devised  by  von 
Lenk  and  developed  by  Abd,  as  described 
above,  has  now  been  replaced  (1)  by  the  centri- 
fugal method  wherein  the  nitration  is  carried 
on  in  large  iron  centrifuges  so  that  after  the 
■digestion*  has  gone  on  for  a  sulfident  time 
the  major  pzrt  of  the  'spent*  add  is  run  off 
and  the  residue,  down  to  l}^  parts  for  every 
part  of  cotton,  is  wrurig  out  by  the  rotation  of 
the  centrifuge,  and  (2)  by  the  Nathan  and 
Thomson  displacement  process  which  makes  use 
of  shallow  earthenware  pans,  set  on  pedestals, 
and  provided  with  pipes  throuii^  which  to  in- 
troduce the  nitrating  adds  and  remove  the  spent 
acids.  The  bottoms  of  the  pans  are  conical  and 
these  bottoms  are  covered  vrith  removable  per- 
forated plates,  the  nitrating  add  is  then  nui  In, 
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the  dried  cotton  dtep«d  into  it  and  when  the 
entire  charge  bai  Dcen  dipped  it  is  covered 
with  a  perforated  plate,  whose  upper  surface  is 
then  slowly  covered  with  cool  water.  "Di^s- 
tion*  is  then  allowed  lo  proceed  for  the  desired 
length  of  time  and  when  completed,  the  waste 
add  cocks  below  the  pans  are  opened  to  drain 
off  the  'spent*  add  and  cold  water  is  at  the 
same  time  run  in  throug'h  the  top  plates  to  dis- 
jjace  the  last  of  the  acid  and  wash  the  gun- 
As  shown  above  the  first  use  to  which  gun- 
cotton  was  put  was  as  a  propellent  in  guns,  and 
Abel  devised  means  for  makins  powder  grains  ' 
from  the  pulped  guncotton,  but  ne  soon  pointed 
out  the  advantages  which  it  possessed,  when 
compressed,  for  kue  in  military  and  naval  mines 
and  torpedoes  and  for  engineering  operations  in 
limes  of  war,  and  ihese  are  the  chief  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  put.  To  compress  it  the  alka- 
line solution  from  the  poacher,  contaimng  the 
finely  divided  guncotton  in  suspension,  was 
pumped  up  to  a  stuS'chest,  whidi  is  a  cylin- 
drical tank  containing  a  vertical  shaft  armed 
with  paddle-blades  which,  by  revolving,  keeps 
the  guncotton  in  suspension.  Prom  here,  by 
means  of  a  wagon,  the  pulp  was  run  into  a 
hydraulic  press  where  it  was  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and 
thereby  molded  into  blocks.  These  blodcs  were 
then  transferred  to  another  press  where  they 
were  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  from  6,000  to 

a  BOO  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  made  at 
le  United  States  naval  torpedo  stations  the 
blocks  from  the  molding  press  were  prismatic, 
with  the  vertical  edges  chamfered,  2.8  inches  in 
diameter  by  S}i  to  5^  inches  high,  with  a  cir- 
'  cular  hole  }4  inch  in  diameter,  produced  by 
a  mandrel  in  the  press,  running  vertically 
through  the  centre  of  the  prism.  After  final 
pressing  the  blocks  were  2.9  inches  in  diameter 


16  per  cent  of  water,  Ihou^  as  sent  out  into  the 
service  as  "wet  guncotton*  they  were  soaked  in 
water  until  they  contained  35  per  cent  In  the 
final  press  bv  means  of  steel  dies,  inscriptions  in 
letters  and  figures,  such  as  the  place  and  date 
of  manufacture  and  factory  lot,  were  placed 
upon  each  block. 

In  the  fibrous  condition  ^acotton  a^ipears 
like  the  cotton  from  which  it  is  made  but  it 
has  a  harsher  feel  and  it  becomes  electrified  by 
friction  when  dry.  When  dry  if  rubbed  in  the 
dark  it  becomes  phosphorescent.  Under  the 
miscroscope  b^  polarized  light  it  exhibits  colors, 
while  cotton  is  colorless,.  Pure  guncotton  is 
without  order  or  taste  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  gravimetric  density  before  pulping  is  0.1, 
after  pulping  0.3,  and  after  compression  from 
1.0  to  1.3,  but  by  excessive  pressure  it  has  been 
raised  to  1.4.  The  real  spedfic  gravity  of  gun- 
cotton  is  1.5.  When  dry,  compressed  gnncottoa 
is  detonated  by  inserting  a  detonator  in  the  hole 
in  the  block  and  firing  it.  Wet  guncotton  is 
detonated  by  the  detonation  of  a  block  of  dry 
guncotton  fired  in  contart  with  it.  The  violence 
of  the  explosion  of  guncotton  when  thus  de- 
tonated is_  comnarable  with,  if  not  superior  to, 
that  of  nitroglycerin.  Dry  guncotton  may  be 
set  on  fire  and,  when  compressed,  it  bums  so 
slowly  in  the  open  that  the  fire  may  be  extin- 
guished by  pouring  water  upon  it.  Wet  gun- 
cotton,    thoroughly  saturated  unth  water,   can 


be  sluped  by  a  tool  without  taking  fire  or  ex- 
ploding. In  forming  the  cylindrical  and  conical 
charges  for  the  torpedoes  thrown  from  the 
pneumatic  guns  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Vesuvius  at  Santiago,  the  prismatic  blocks 
above  described  were  sawn  with  a  band  saw, 
turned  in  a  lathe  and  cut  with  chisels  as  wood 
is  treated,  but  care  was  used  to  keep  th«  block) 
and  dust  wet  throughout  the  process. 

Pure  cotton  is  composed  of  cellulose  having 
a  formula  which  chemists  believe  to  be  some 
iulti^le  of  CJiuOh  When  it  is  acted  upon 
-  nitric  add  or  mixtures  of  nitric  with  sul- 
add,  under  the  nroper  conditions,  cellu< 
lose  nitrates  are  produced  throu^  it  is  be- 
lieved,  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  atoms  in 
the  molecule  by  NOi  groups,  thus  forming 
esters  or  organic  salts.  Views  differ  as  to  the 
number  of  cellulose  nitrates  existing  but,  fol- 
lowing Vieille,  who  is  the  most  widdy  accepted 
authority  on  this  point  taking  the  formula  of 
cellulose  as  C>H>0>  we  may  have  the  fi^ow- 
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There  are  probably  existing  ah 
many  of  the  nitrates  given  in  the  bble.  Fol- 
lowing their  differences  in  composition  these 
different  cellulose  nitrates  have  different  prop- 
erties especially  as  regards  their  solubility  in 
organic  solvents.  Thus  all  except  the  endecani- 
trate,  if  properly  made,  are  soluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of 
alcohol  and  two  volumes  of  ether.  Such  cellu- 
lose nitrates  are  called  tyroxyHne,  nilrocolton, 
toluble  guneollon,  and  collodion  cotton  or 
guncotton.  The  decaniiratc  is  aba  called  pyro- 
cellvlose.  Alt  the  cellulose  nitrates  are  by  some 
called  nitrocellulose.  The  material  produced 
by  the  Abd  process  described  above  is  partly 
soluble,  but  mostly  insoluble  in  the  ether-alcohol 
mixture,  and  to  this  material  the  name  gurt- 
cotton  or  better  mililary  guncotton  is  applied. 
In  addition  to  guncotton,  the  cellulose  nitrates 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder  explosive  gdatine,  pyroxylin  plastics, 
pyroxylin  varnishes,  jrfiotographic  films  and 
collodion.  Por  smokeless  powders  and  ex- 
plosive gelatine  the  deca-  and  enneanitrates  are 
most  largdy  used.  For  varnishes,  collodion 
and  photographic  films  the  octonilrate  is  gen- 
erally em^oyed.  And  the  heptanitrate,  which 
is  of  low  nitration,  is  preferred  for  the  pyroxylin 
plastics.  This  last  nitrate  may  be  made  by 
dipping  one  pound  of  pure  dp-  cotton  or  tissue 
paper  in  100  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  66  parts 
of  sulphuric  add,  17  parts  of  nitric  add  and  17 
Darts  of  water,  and  continuing  the  immersion  at 
30'  C  tor  20  to  30  minutes.  The  acid  is  thi^ 
wrung  out  and  the  nitrate  washed  and  neutral- 
ized. The  hiffher  nitrates  are  made  by  using 
stronger  adds,   longer    exposures   and  Uj^ier 
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temperatures.  In  making  pyroxyline  varnishes, 
which  are  largely  used  in  coaling  metals,  artifi- 
cial leather  and  in  waterproofing,  the  pyrojcylin 
Is  dissolved  in  ethyl  acetate,  amyl  acetate  and 
eimilar  organic  solvents. 

Collodion,  which  is  used  in  surgery,  is  made 
by  placing  30  grams  of  pyroxylin  in  a  suitable 
bottle,  pouring  upon  it  750  cubic  centimetres  of 
ether,  corking  the  bottle  and  allowing  the 
whole  to  stand  15  minutes.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  are  then 
added  and  the  bottle  shaken  until  the  pyroxylin 
is  dissolved.  On  allowing  to  stand  the  solution 
becomes  clear,  and  if  poured  upon  a  flesh  wound 
the  solvents  evaporate  and  a  continuous  film- 
of  pyroxylin  is  formed  which  protects  the 
wound  from  the  air  and  which  also,  by  con- 
tracting as  it  dries,  brings  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together.  Substances  such  as  cantha- 
rides,  tannic  acid  and  the  like,  by  which  to 
produce  blistering,  styptic  and  other  effects, 
may    be    added    to    the    collodion.    See    Ex- 
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GUNDULICH,  Ivan,  goon'doo-Iitch,  e-van', 
niyrian  poet:  b.  Ragusa.  1588;  d.  1638.  As  son 
of  a  notleman  his  education  was  most  care- 
fully conducted  from  the  earliest  childhood  by 
Jesuits  and  humanists.  Later  he  studied  juris- 
prudence and  became  president  of  the  Ragusan 
Republic.  As  a  very  young  man  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Italian  and  Latin  literatures 
and  started  his  literary  career  with  a  good 
translation  in  Croatian  of  Tasso's  'Gerusa- 
lemme  liberata,'  Preti's  'L'amante  timido*  and 
other  works.  He  also  wrote  original  lyric 
verses  imitating  slavishly  his  Italian  masters,  but 
his  remarkable  and  original  poem  in  three  long 
cantos,  'The  Tear^  of  the  Prodigal  -Son,'  at- 
tracted general  attention.  He  wrote  also  sev- 
eral dramas  of  which  'Dubravka'  is  by  far  the 
best.  But  his  fame  in  Slav  literature  is  due 
mostly  to  his  maslerpiece  'Osman,'  a  heroic 
epic  poem  in  20  cantos,  of  which  two  have  been 
lost.  It  is  a  glorification  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Cross  over  the  Crescent,  the  story  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  battle  at  Khotin  (1621)  won 
from  the  Turks  by  the  Polish  King  Vladislav  in 
which  Sultan  Osman  perished.  The  poem  ex- 
cels in  beauty  of  language,  harmony,  wealth  of 
rhyme,  variety  of  meter,  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  battlefields  and  depth  of  psychologic 
analysis.  It  was  first  published  in  1826  nnd 
since  then  has  been  frequently  issued.  The 
Serbians,  Croatians  and  Slovenians  see  in 
•Osman'  a  prtqAecy  of  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Christians  from  the  Ottoman  ytike. 
The  lyric  part  of  the  poem  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  production  in  South  Slavic  lit- 
erature. In  1893  a  magnificent  monument  was 
erected  by  the  Ragusans  in  the  centre  of  the 
poet's  native  town.  There  are  several  editions 
of  bis  wbrks,  the  most  complete  of  which  is  that 
prod«ced'%  the  Soudi-Slav  Academy  of  Sci- 


ence and- Art*  f'Stari  jnsci  hrvatstd,'  Vol.  IX). 
Consult  Appenaini,  'Vila  di  G.  Condola'  (Gun- 
dulich)  (Ragusa  1828);  JansAi,  <Guiidulich> 
(Goteborg  1900)  ;  Makowcj,  'Beilrage  zu  den 
Quellen  des  'Osman"  (in  Archiv  fiir  slavischt 
Philolagie.  Vol.  XXVI,  Brunswick  1904). 

GUNN,  Mrs.  .£neas  (Jennie  Gumn), 
Australian  author:  b.  Mclbot;rne,  S  June  1879. 
She  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne. In  1901  she  married  A.  J.  Gunn,  after 
having  taught  school  for  three  years,  and  went 
with  him  (o  the  Northern  Territory  where  they 
resided  at  the  Elsey  Cattle  Station  until  the 
death  of  her  husband  there  in  1903.  She  re- 
turned to  Melbourne  and  began  literary  work 
with  the  'Little  Black  Princess'  in  1905.  This 
Story  deals  widi  the  life  in  the  Elsey  Station 
and  treats  entertainingly  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  This  and  <\Ve  of  the 
Never  Never'  abound  in  pathos  and  humor  off- 
set with  rich  local  color.  There  is  little  pre- 
tense of  plot  in  these  stories  but  the  mastery  of 
detail  they  show  and  the  ability  to  march  the 
characters  and  ei'cnts  hand  in  hand  make  Mrs. 
Gunn's  work  well  worth  while. 

GUNN,  .Saeas  James,  Australian  writer : 
b.  in  Australia;  d.  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
March  1903.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Gunn,  first  Gslic  minister  in  Metboume.  He 
was  well  known  in  Melbourne  as  a  versatile 
writer  and  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers. In  1901  he  marriea  and  moved  to 
Elsey  Cattle  Station  in  the  Northern  Territory 
where  he  died  two  years  later.  While  there  he 
wrote  descriptive  sketches  for  the  Melbourne 
papers;  and  these  gave  his  wife  the  idea  which 
made  her,  a  few  years  later,  under  the  name  of 
Jennie  Gunn,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  Australia. 

GUNNBR'S  QUADRANT,  an  instrument 
at  present  used  only  as  a  test  for  artillenj 
sights,  but  formerly  employed  by  artillery  of- 
ficers to  determine  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  a  gun  or  mortar.  It  is  made  of  a  graduated 
Quarter  of  a  circle  of  sheet-brass,  with  a  ra- 
dius  of  six  inches,  fastened  to  a  22-inch  straight 
brass  bar.  A  spirit-level  is  attached  to  an  arm 
at  its  middle  and  the  movable  end  is  fitted  with 
a  damp-screw. 

GUNNERY  is  the  science  and  art  o£ 
handling  guns,  the  object  being  to  indict  the 
maximum  destructive  effect  upon  the  enemy  in 
fersonnel,  material  and  morale  (i.e.,  troops  and 
ship's  crews;  protective  works,  ships,  guns,  war 
materials  and  supplies ;  and  mental  condition  as 
regards  zeal,  energy,  hopeful  and  confident  com- 
bativeness,  etc.).  It  consists  of  interior  and 
exterior  ballistics,  eun  strategy  and  tactics  and 
the  training  of  officers  and  men  by  means  of 
instruction,  drill  and  target  practice.  Interior 
ballistics  are  concerned  with  the  developrnents 
within  the  bore  of  the  gun;  ejrleriar  ballistics, 
with  the  behavior  of  the  projectile  after  it 
leaves  the  gun.  Ciin  strategy  defines  what 
should  be  done  to  secure  the  best  results.  Gun 
tactics  are  the  methods  of  carijHng  out  gutt 
strategy.  The  scientific  study  of  interior  ballis- 
tics has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  development 
of  the  highest  practicable  muzzle  velocity  in  a 
gun  which  fires  a  projectile  of  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable weight  (for  the  calibre  of  gun>  and 
largest  practicable  bursting  charge.  It  investi- 
gates the  problem  of  attaininc  these  ends  witb- 


out  undue  strain  on  du  ^n,  withont  undue 
wdght  of  gfun,  etc.  Ejitenor  ballistics  follow 
the  projectile  from  the  mtieile  of  tbc  gun  to  its 
pmnt  of  rest  or  explosion,  examining  the  veloc- 
ity and  traiectoiy  of  the  projectile  and  the 
forces  whicn  produce  changes  in  either.  We 
tbuB  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  where 
and  when  a  projectile  of  a  given  site,  sha^ 
weight  and  velocity  of  translation  and  rotation 
will  strike  under  the  action  of  the  forces  which 
efiect  its  movement.  Interior  ballistics  show 
that   a  high   velocity   requires   high   initial  gas 

Eessure  in  the  gim  and  the  maintenance  oE  as 
gh  a  pressure  as  practicable  for  the  greatest 
practicable  distance  in  the  bore.  The  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  present  state  of  powder 
and  gun  development  are,  among  other^  an 
iiutiaf  pressure  of  about  16  tons  per  square  inch, 
a  length  of  (heavy)  gun  of  about  50  calibres, 
and  a  powder  g^s  which  is  not  unduljr  erosive, 
Higher  pressures  could  be  used,  but  with  exist- 
ing powders  the  increased  amount  of  heat  and 
erosion  thereby  produced  would  be  inadmissible. 
Longer  guns  can  be  built;  but  after  reaching  50 
c^bres  the  increase  of  accelerating  force  due  to 
additional  length  is  so  small  and  the  growth 
in  weight  (required  to  give  necessary  stiffness 
and  accuracy)  is  so  rapid  that  greater  efBcicncy 
is  obtained  by  employing  the  same  weight  in 
building  a  gun  of  larger  calibre  and  less  relative 
length.  The  present  high  velocities  have  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  slow-burning 
powders  which  are  not  entirely  turned  into  gas 
until  after  the  projectile  has  moved  some  dis- 
tance from  its  seat.  The  maximum  pressure  is 
thus  kept  down  and  the  sustained  pressure  aug- 
mented. In  howitzers  and  mortars,  velocity  and 
range  are  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  lar^e  calibre 
extra-heavy  projectile  with  a  very  L' 


Were  it  not  for  the  force  of  gravity  and 
the  various  effects  of  the  air.  a  projectile  would, 
upon  leaving  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  proceed  with 
a  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line.  In  the 
sketch,  let  02  be  that  line.  The  projectile 
reaches  A  in  one  second,  B  in  two  seconds,  C 
in  three  and  D  in  four  if  OA=AB=BOK:D. 
If  the  projectile  were  fired  in  a  vacuum  where 
it  was  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity  but  by 
no  other  disturbing  forces,  it  would  at  the  end 
of  one  second  be  at  a  instead  of  A.  Aa  being 
16.08  feet,  the  distance  an  object  will  fall  in  one 
second  under  the  influence  of  graviw.  Al  the 
end  of  two  seconda  it  would  he  at  e,  in  three 
seconds  at  c  and  in  four  seconda  at  i.  The 
curve  Oabcd  is  a  parabola  with  the  axis  verti- 
cal. If  the  firing  takes  place  in  air  in  the  ordi- 
nanr  way  the  path  of  the  projectile  (i,e.,  its 
trajectory)  will  be  Still  further  modified.  In- 
steitd  of  having  a  conatdnt  velocity  and  reech- 
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ing  A,  B,  C,  etc,  the  velocity  is  steadily  de- 
creasing so  that  at  the  end  of  one  secon«  (i{ 
gravity  did  not  act)  it  would  only  reach  some 
point  A';  at  the  end  of  two  seconds,  ff,  etc 
Gravity  drops  it  to  o*  b',  etc.,  In  which 
Aa—A'd^BT)— B'fc',  etc.  The  curve  Oa'b'c'hd' 
is  the  tra^ectorv  in  air,  the  point  d'  being  imag- 
inary. The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  ranges  in  air  and  the  theoretical  ranges 
in  a  vacuum  vriiere  the  velocity  of  the  projec-'  ' 
tile,  measured  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  gun,  remains  constant.  The  muezle  ve- 
loci^  in  all  cases  is  1,700  feet  per  second. 

yards.       ytiis. 
1.000  I.IIS 
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In  addition  to  checking  [he  velocity  of  the 
projeclile  by  direct  pressure  and  friction,  the  air 
acts  upon  it  in  other  ways.  It  tends  to  move  it 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  air  currents  are 
moving  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rotation  of 
the  projectile,  causes  a  certain  amount  of  deflec- 
tion due  to  gyroscopic  action  which  is  called 
drift.  As  this  gyroscopic  action  is  aliiiost 
exactly  constant  for  any  particular  gun  and 
velocity  of  projectile  it  results  in  an  angular 
error  which  is  allowed  for  in  primaiy  ad- 
justment of  the  gun-sights.  This  is  effected 
by  inclining  the  rear  bar-si^t  to  the  left 
or  inclining  the  axis  of  the  telescope  sight. 
Other  irregular  lateral  deflections  or  errors 
are  corrected  by  a  sliding  leaf  on  the  rear 
sight  bar,  or  on  the  telescope  bar  or  set- 
ting device.  Vertical  or  range  errors  are  cor- 
rected b^  increasing  or  decreasing  the  an^e 
of  elevation.  Gun-fire  is  cofnmonly  divided  into 
two  classes,  direct  and  high-angle.  In  direct 
fire  the  elevation,  is  small,  the  trajectory  very 
slightly  curved,  and  the  projectile  strikes  from 
a  lateral  direction.  This  is  the  ordinary  method 
of  shooting.  In  high-angle  fire,  advantage,  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that,  with  a  given  muzzle 
velocity,  a  projectile  will  have  its  greatest  range 
when  the  gun  is  elevated  al  an  angle  of  slightly 
more  than  45  degrees  above  the  horizontal,  "nils 
enables  a  short  gun  to  fire  a  heavy  projectile  at 
a  low  velocity  to  a  comparatively  long  distance. 
The  range  may  be  varied  by  changing  the  ele- 
vation or  the  weight  of  rtie  charge.  High' 
povrered  guns  (muzzle  velodty  2,500  feet  per 
second  or  greater)  are  usually  fired  at  allies' 
of  elevation  of  less  than  15  degrees,  but  greater 
elevations  are  bci^nning  to  be  t:ommon.  The 
term  curved  fire  is  sometimes  applied  to  firing 
at  angles  between  IS  degrees  and  30  degreej 
and  higk-angte  fire  to  elevations  of  30  degrees 
or  above.  To  render  a  gun  effective,  it  must 
possess  (a)  safety,  (b)  accuracy,  <c)  destruc- 
tive power,  (d)  adequate  speed  of  fire.  Abso- 
lute safety  is  impossible,  but  accidents  shonid' 
be  rare  and  only  of  the  kind  that  it  is  impossible 
to  wholly  provide  against.  A  reputation  tjf' 
unsafeness  tends  to  demoralize  the  men  who 
handle  the  gun.  The  greatest  sources  of  danger 
in  a  modern  gun  are  (aj  premature  exploaien 
of  the  charge,  (b)  explosion  of  the  projectile  In 
the  bore,  (c)  jamming  of  the  projectile  in  dift 
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bore,  <d)  hang-fire,  (e)  weakness  of  breech 
mechuusni.  Accuracy  is  of  course  imperative, 
as  (U)  inaccurate  gun  is  useless  except  at  very 
short  range.  In  a  field  gun  the  priiKipal  causes 
of  inaccuracy  are:  (1)  variations  in  the  angle 
of  sight,  (2)  drift  (due  to  gyroscopic  action  of 
the  projectile),  (3)  wind,  (4)  jump,  (5)  axis 
of  trunnions  not  horizontal,  (6)  variations  in 
the  velocity  of  the  projectile  due  to  inequaUties 
of  powder,  (7)  error  in  sup^sed  range,  (8) 
personal  errors  of  the  gun-pointer,  (9)  varj^ing 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  height 
of  barometer,  tenipcralure,  heat-waves,  hygro- 
metric  conditions,  (10)  effect  of  strong  or  de- 
fective light  on  the  sights  or  on  the  objective. 
Guns  mounted  on  board  ship  are  affected  by 
these  causes  and  by  (11)  horiiontal  movement 
bf  the  ship  and  of  the  enemy — changes  of 
course  and  speed,  and  (12)  rolling  and  pitching 
of  the  ship.  Field  (pins  are  frequently  directed 
at  targets  beyond  intervening  objects  and  in 
that  case  they  have  difficulty  in  (13)  pointing 
in  the  correct  direction,  and  (14)  a  jarring  of 
the  sights  t^  the  shock  of  discharge  which  may 
throw  them  temporarily  out  of  adjustment.  The 
coffltuned  effect  of  these  errors  may  be  con- 
siderable. Some  of  them  permit  of  partial  in- 
dependent correction.  The  total  remaining 
error  is  overcome  by  observing  the  fall  of  the 
projectiles.  On  board  ship,  this  is  effected  by 
spotters  at  the  masthead;  on  shore,  by  range 
observers  in  kite-balloons  or  airplanes.  The 
sights  are  readjusted  by  the  information  so 
derived  and  this  readjustment  is  made  as  often 
as  necessary.  In  order  to  make  spotting  easier 
aad  more  certain  die  guns  on  large  ships  arc 
fired  in  salvos  (usually  half  or  ail  of  the  euns 
which  will  bear).  Observation  of  the  fall  of 
projectiles  on  land  is  usually  more  dilHcult  than 
at  sea  except  by  the  forces  which  have  com- 
mand of  the  air,  or  are  strongest  in  ihe  air. 
Whichever  side  has  a  marked  superiority  in 
air  power  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  fire 
control  and  gun  efficiency. 

Fire  control  includes  the  direction,  range, 
grouping  and  speed  of  fire;  the  selection  of  Uie 
tat^et,  of  the  guns  to  be  used,  when  they  are 
to  be  used;  and  control  of  the  character  of  the 
ammunition  employed.  The  chief  fire-control 
officer  of  a  ship  is  in  constant  communication 
witii  the  captain;  the  chief  fire-control  officer 
of  a  group  of  guns  or  batteries  on  shore  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  group,  as  changes  in  target  or  character  of 
fire  are  of  frequent  occurrence  —  shifts  from 
ordinary  shell  to  gas  shell  and  then  to  shrapnel 
being  sometimes  made  in  a  single  minute.  Each 
subdivision  of  a  group  of  guns,  if  likely  to  be 
aSNgned  a  separate  target  or  different  ammu- 
nition, or  if  the  guns  of  the  subdivision  are  of 
a  different  calibre  or  type,  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  must  have  its  own 
fire-control  officer,  who  gets  general  instruc- 
tions from  the  chief  fire  control.  Small-ann 
fire  from  muskets  or  machine  gnns  is  usually 
controlled  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
infantry  unit  to  which  they  belong  or  near 
which  they  are  located.  The  present  character 
and  arrangement  of  the  battery  of  recent  battle- 
ships is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
of.  strategy  which  requires  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  gun-power  in  the  least  practicable 
sj>ace,  but  the  reform  was  largely  brought  about 


by  tactical  diffictiltiec  ootmected  with  the  fire> 
control  of  gtuiE  of  several  calibres.  These 
difficulties  are  too  complex  for  full  description 
here  but  were  connected  with  the  fact  that  guns 
of  different  calibres  have  different  maximum 
ranges,  different  danger  spaces  at  practically  all 
ranges,  and  must  often  be  directed  at  d.fferent 
targets.  This  involved  a  serious  complication 
in  ure  control.  The  strategical  arguments  for 
the  all-big-gtm  haideship  backed  by  tactical  ones 
forced  the  adoption  of  the  principle.  Since  the 
maximum  wei^^t  of  fire  can  only  be  obtained 
on  the  broadside,  the  fullest  development  of 
broadside  fire  led  to  placing  all  turrets  on  the 
central  fore-and-aft  line,  while  good  bow-fire 
and  stem-fire  were  obtained  by  raising  two 
turrets  so  they  could  fire  over  others.  The 
difficulties  of  fire  control  were  thus  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  while  the  gun-power  of  the 
ship  was  enormously  increased  Another  stra- 
tegic gain  was  the  augmented  gnn-power  of 
the  line  of  battle  of  the  fleet  for  each  thou- 
sand yards  of  its  length,  in  ships  of  recent  type, 
the  gun-power  per  thousand  yards  of  the  line 
of  battle  is  500  per  cent  greater  than  for  ships 
of  the  Connecticut  class  and  is  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  speed  of  more  than  four 
knots,  much  greater  range  of  guns,  superior 
accuracy  at  all  ranges  beyond  a  few  thousand 
yards  and  enormously  greater  destructive  effect 
of  the  projectiles. 

In  land  operations,  artillery  fire  is  designed 
to:  (a)  chetJc  the  enemy's  advance  by  (I)  in- 
terposing a  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire  between 
his  front  and  his  objective  or  by  (2)  fire  di- 
rected at  his  advancing  troops;  (b)  prevent  the 
advancing  of    the   enemy's   reinforcements  by 


interposing  a  barrage  between  his  fighting 
and  his  reserves  or  supporting  troops;   (c) 
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stroy  the  enemy's  stores  or  interrupt  his  sup- 
plies; (d)  destroy  his  field  works,  trenches  and 
gun-emplacements  or  render  them  untenable  or 
useless;  (e)  dear  the  ground  of  the  enemy's 
obstructions  in  preparation  for  advance  or 
assault;  (f)  to  lower  the  morale  or  resisting 
power  of  the  enemy  bv  very  heavy  bombard- 
ment, use  of  gas,  etc. ;  ^g)  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  true  objective  but  incidentally  to 
inflict  all  possible  damage. 

While  field  guns  of  about  3-incb  calibre  have 
the  widest  range  of  usefulness  in  attack  and 
defense,  large  guns  (up  to  12-iach  calibre)  of 
great  power  and  long  range  are  often  of  ^reat 
service,  and  heavy  howitzers  (up  to  20-inch, 
but  especially  of  &■  to  12-inchj  are  indispen- 
sable. Concealment  of  the  positioiu  of  heavy 
gims  is  more  important  than  any  form  of  pro- 
lection  and  where  practicable  they  are  free- 
quently  moved,  some  being  placed  on  railway 
cars.  Cloncealment  from  airplane  observation 
is  sought  by  covering  with  brush  or  light  un- 
noticeable  screens,  or  by  painting  the  ^n  .-vnd 
mount  in  a  way  to  render  its  identification 
difficult. 

Trench  monars  are  very  ligjit  pieces  de- 
signed to  throw  heavy  charges  (2S  to  200 
pounds)  of  high  explosive  a  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  feel  and  are  very  useful  when  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  other  works  arc  near  your 
own.  Most  trench  mortars  are  of  three-  or 
four-inch  calibre  but  a  few  arc  much  larger. 
The  propulsive  force  is  compressed  air  or  a 
small  charge  of  powder.     In  place  of   these 
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otortftn,  timple  catapulu^  with  long  >rms  oper- 
ated by  compresiing  some  sort  of  spring,  have 
been  used  wKh  considerable  success  at  very 
short  disiances.  To  obtain  high  effidencj'  of 
operation,  the  gun-layers,  gun-pointers,  sight- 
setters,  trainers  and  all  other  men  attached  to  a 
gun  or  battery  must  be  highly  trained.    Those 


only  *  few  men  have  the  keenpess  of 
steadiness  of  nerve  and  quickness  of  decision, 
which  are  required  for  gun-pointers  of  the  first 
class.  The  character  of  the  work  required  in 
the  army  and  the  navy  is  very  different,  that 
of  naval  gun-layers  being  rauch  more  difficult, 
because  the  gun  itself  is  on  a  moving  platform 
which  rolls  and  pilches.  This  makes  it  neces- 
saiy  to  have  two  men,  one  ^ihe  trainer)  who 
trains  the  piece  and  keeps  it  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  target  and  one  (the  pointer)  who 
elevates  the  Kim  and  firps.  A  third  man  (the 
sight-setter)  keeps  the  angle  of  elevation  (be- 
tween the  line  of  sight  and  the  axis  of  the 
bore)  adjusted  in  accordance  with  instructions. 
Gun-pointers  are  trained  by  a  progressive  sys- 
tem which  begins  with  aiming  a  gun  at  a  very 
small  point.  The  next  step  is  the  use  of  an 
iBStrumeni  which  records  the  point  aimed  at. 
This  is  followed  by  sub-calibre  practice  in  which 
a  piece  of  small  oUibre  is  clamped  lo  the  large 
foa.  The  sights  of  the  large  gun  are  used  but 
It  is  the  small  one  whtch  is  fired.  Sub-calibre 
practice  lends  itself  to  many  variations,  the 
methods  in  use  in  diSerent  navies  and  armies 
being  alike  only  in  principle.  Full-calibre  tar- 
get practice  follows  sub-c^ibre  work  and  battle- 
practice  (in  whi<^  the  conditions  of  battle  are 
nmolated)  complete  the  training.  Hardly  less 
important  than  the  loresoinK  is  the  traimng  of 
the  ammtmition  supply  aetaus ;  in  modem  field 
fighting,  upon  a  tnorou^  organization  and 
efficiency  of  the  supply  train  depends  the  win- 
ning or  losing  of  the  battle.  See  articles  on 
GuKs;  Balustics;  FaojEcriLEs,  etc 
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D.  C). 

Lewis  Saym  Van  Dueer, 
Captain  in  the  United  States  Navy;  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Stales  Naval  InsUlnle. 

GUNNISON,  Jghn  W^  American  army 
officer  and  explorer:  b.  Goshen,  N.  H.,  II  Nov. 
1812;  d.  near  Sevier  Lake,  Utah.  26  Oct.  1853. 
Attended  an  academy  at  Hopwnton,  N.  H., 
finishing  his  course  in  December  1832,  On  7 
July  1838  he  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  became  second 
lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  topographical 
engineer;  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  9  July 
IMS;  and  captain  3  March  1853.  He  served  in 
the  Florida  War  of  183?-38  as  ordnance  officer. 
He  was  with  the  (Cherokee  Nation  1838.  while 
transferring  the  Indians  to  the  West,  and  on 
improvement  of  Savannah  and  Saint  Mary's 
rivers,  Georgia,  1840-41;  on  survey  of  LiUte 
Michigan,  1841-42.  and  of  Northwestern  lakes. 


1842-49.  He  was  engaged  for  nearly  ID  years 
in  surveying  the  Northwestern  lakes  and  in  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  aiul  in  1849-51  was 
associated  with  C^pt.  Howard  Stansbury  in 
making  maps  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  region, 
drawing  up  an  able  report  on  his  work;  was 
engaged  in  1846,  on  exploration  of  Utah  and 
1349-51  in  a  survey  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah; 
in  1851-53  survey  of  Northwestern  lakes.  la 
1853,  he  had  charge  of  the  expedition  and  survey 
of  the  central  route  for  a  railway  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  On  i  March 
1853,  he  was  appointed  cafitain  of  topographical 
engineers  for  14  years  of  continuous  service. 
While  engaged  in  Qie  last-named  survey  he  was 
killed  26  Oct.  1853,  near  Sevier  Lake,  Utah, 
with  seven  of  his  exploring  party  by  a  band  of 
Mormons  and  Paiute  Indians.  This  was  the 
first  corps  of  engineers  sent  by  the  goverameot 
to  explore  the  route  for  Pacific  railroads.  Th^ 
scheme  was  considered  visionary  at  first,  then 
possible  and  finally  accomplished,  the  benefits 
being  nation  vide. 

GUNNISON,  Royal  Arch,  judge :  b.  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y..  24  June  1873.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Binghamton  Central  High  School 
and  from  the  law  department  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versi^  After  admission  to  the  New  York  bar 
in  1897  he  became  a  United  States  referee  in 
bankruptcy  for  Broome,  Chenango  and  Dela- 
ware counties.  1898-1904,  and  United  Stales 
district  judge,  first  division  of  the  District  of 
Alaska,  1904-09.  He  has  en^ged  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  at  Juneau  since  1909  and  non- 
resident lecturer  on  bankruptcy  at  the  Cornell 
College  of  Law  since  1901.  Besides  his  mem- 
bership in  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
he  was  secretary- treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  of  United  Stales  Referees  on  Bank- 
ruptcy during  the  years  1900-05. 

GUNNISON,  a  river  of  Colorado  formed 
at  Allamont  by  the  junction  of  the  Taylor  and 
Elast  rivers,  flows  southwesterly  to  Gunnison, 
near  Gmarron,  enters  the  Grand  CaEton  of  the 
Gunnison  15  miles  long  and  continuing  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  past  Delta,  unites  with 
the  Grand  River  at  (jrand  Junction  after  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles.  See  Umcohphragrs 
Valley  Project. 

GUNNY,  a  jute  (see  Jute)  cloth,  also  a  bag 
or  sack.  Gunny-bags  are  very  largely  exported 
from  India  to  various  parts  oi  the  world 
American  cotton  is  largely  padced  in  these. 
They  can  be  manufactured  at  a  low  price,  hence 
the  great  demand  for  them.  The  name  gunny 
is  applied  to  the  cloth  as  well  as  to  the  made-up 
bags.  About  1850  the  peasant  hand-looms  of 
Lower  Bengal  met  both  the  home  and  the  for- 
eign demand  for  Indian-made  gunny-bags  — in- 
deed the  making  of  these  was  then  the  great 
domestic  industry  of  that  portion  of  India. 
At  the  present  time  the  number  made  at  the 
erreat  steam -factories,  of  which  there  are  now 
23  in  India,  far  exceeds  what  is  produced  by 
hand-looms.  For  example,  in  one  year  82,779,- 
207  gunny-bags  were  exported  from  India,  of 
which  only  5,000,000  were  woven  by  hand. 

GUNPOWDER,  an  explosive  substance 
formed  by  mixi^  saltpeter,  charcoal  and  sul- 
phur together.  The  mixture  may  vary  in  cotn- 
position  between  quite  wide  limits  and  yet  pos- 
sess explosive  properties;  but  the  proporti(»iB 
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adopted  by  the  United  States  govemniMita)  au- 
thorities are  saltpeter,  75  per  cent;  charcoal,  IS 
per  cent,  and  sulphur,  lO  per  cent.  The  salt- 
peter used  is  the  India  saltpeter  or  nitre,  which 
IS  known  to  chemists  as  potassium  nitrate,  and 
although  found  native  as  an  incrustation  on  the 
soil  in  India  it  is  to-day  largely  made  from 
Chile  saltpeter,  or  sodium  nitrate,  by  reacting 
on  the  latter  with  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  care- 
fully purified,  finely  ground  and  thoroughly 
dried  for  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
The  charcoal  most  suitable  for  gunpowder  is 
Oat  variety  which  is  mostly  readily  ignited, 
most  quickly  burned  and  gives  the  Least  quan- 
tity of  ash.  Such  charcoal  is  produced  from 
dogwood,  willow  or  alder,  by  heating  the  air- 
dried  woods  in  dosed  iron  cylinders  or  retorts 
out  of  contact  with  air  so  that  they  undergo 
destructive  distillation  and  leave  the  charcoal 
as  a  residue,  this  method  of  manufacture  hav- 
ing been  invented  in  England  by  Bishop  Land- 
loft  and  adopted  in  that  country  in  1797.  The 
dogwood,  which  is  really  the  alder-buckthorn. 
Rhamnus  Frangula,  is  cut  when  one  inch  in 
(^ameier:  the  willow  and  alder  when  four 
indies;  tliough  these  dimensions  vary  in  prac- 
tice. The  wood  is  cut  in  the  spring  when  in 
full  sap,  stripped  of  its  bark  and  seasoned  by 
an  exposure  of  two  to  three  years;  the  dog- 
wood being  stacked  under  shelter,  but  the  bther 
woods  in  the  open  so  that  the  rain  may  wash 
the  sap  from  the  wood  and  the  sun's  rays  and 
the  air  may  destroy  the  spiral  cells.  The  char- 
ring is  effected  by  fires  outside  the  retorts  or 
by  passing  superheated  steam  or  hot  carbon 
dioxide  gas  through  the  retorts.  The  char- 
acter and  yidd  of  the  charcoal  produced  varies 
with  the  temperature  to  whicri  the  wood  is 
exposed  and  (be  time  of  exposure.  When  the 
wood  is  heated  to  290°  C.  red  charcoal  is 
formed ;  when  heated  to  350°  C.  or  above,  black 
charcoal  is  produced.    When  the  heating  is  done 

Siiickly  the  yield  of  charcoal  is  mudi  larger 
tan  when  the  heating  is  slow.  Red  charcoal  is 
much  more  easily  igiuted  and  burns  faster  than 
black  charcoal.  Charcoal  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  by 
rotation  in  a  drum  with  a  quantity  of  brass  or 
bronze  balls.  Sulphur  of  commerce  is  purified 
for  use  in  this  manufacture  by  fusion  and  dis- 
tillation; being  eventually  obtained  in  the  form 
of  roll  brimstone,  which  is  then  crushed  to  a 
fine  powder  by  heavy  rollers.  It  must  be  free 
from  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  as  well 
as  solid  impurities,  and  should  consist  entlrdy 
of  that  modification  of  sulphur  which  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

The  dry,  finely  ground  and  sifted  saltpeter, 
charcoal  and  sulphur  are  weighed  into  the  njix- 
ing  machine,  which  consists  of  a  gun-metal 
drum  arranged  to  make  40  revolutions  a  minute 
and  provided  with  hollow  bearing  through 
which  a  shaft  is  passed  which  carries  44  arms 
or  fliers  of  such  length  as  to  just  clear  the 
interior  surface  of  the  drum.  This  shaft  re- 
volves in  an  opposite  direction  to  and_  with 
twice  the  speed  of  the  drum.  After  the  ingre- 
dients are  put  in  the  drimi  the  mixing  is  car- 
ried on  for  five  minutes  and  then  the  mixture 
goes  to  the  incorporating  or  wheel  tnill.  The 
process  of  incorporation  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portancfe  in  this  manufacture.  It  consists  In  the 
long  continued  grinding  together  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  order  to  mix  them  so  intimately  Aat 


the  product  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a 
homogeneous  mass,  for,  tmless  this  be  dooc, 
complete  reaction  between  the  components  of 
the  powder  by  combustion  cannot  be  expected. 
The  finished  gunpowder  depends  tor  its  excel- 
lence largely  upon  the  completeness  and  thoi- 
on^ness  of  the  incorporation.  The  incorpo- 
ratmg  mill  consists  of  a  circular  bed  of  iron  or 
stone  on  which  the  mixture  is  placed.  A  ver- 
tical shaft  rising  through  the  cmtre  of  this 
bed  carries  a  horizontal  one,  on  the  two  ends 
of  which  heavy  stone  or  iron  wheels,  called 
edge  runners,  are  hung.  These  wheels  rotate 
about  the  horizontal  shaft  and,  as  the  vertical 
shaft  revolves,  they  travel  at  tlte  same  time  in 
a  circle  around  the  bed  so  that,  at  the  points 
on  the  bed  where  the  edge  runners  touch,  the 
motions  of  rotation  and  translation  are  con- 
verted into  a  twistinjf  motion,  111%  that  of  a 
muller,  and  the  matenal  beneath  is  thus  over- 
turned and  very  intimately  mixed.  The  edge 
runners  weight  from  three  to  seven  tons,  are 
from  four  to  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  are 
so  movable  on  the  spindle  that  the^  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  varying  tlucknesses  of 
powder  on  the  bed.  One  of  the  edge  runners 
is  a  little  nearer  the  vertical  shaft  than  the 
other,  so  that  they  travel  in  different  paths  and 
they  are  followed  by  a  scraper  which  throws 
toward  the  centre  of  the  bed  the  material  that 
has  been  forced  to  the  exterior  by  the  edge 
runners.  To  inconiorate,  50  pounds  of  the 
mixture  are  spread  out  on  the  mill- bed  and 
slightly  moistened  and  the  wheels  are  set  in 
motion.  If  the  wheels  are  of  stone  wei^ng 
3!p4  tons  and  making  7j4  revolutions  per  mraute, 
the  incorporation  is  completed  in  3}4  hours. 
If  the  wheels  are  of  iron  weighing  four  tons 
and  making  ei^ht  revolutions  per  minute,  2^ 
hours  are  required  for  cannon  powder.  The 
operator  does  not  remain  constantly  in  the  mill, 
but  goes  in  occasionally  to  wet  the  charge, 
from  2  to  10  pints  of  water  being  used  in 
accordance  with  the  weather.  The  chief  dan- 
ger from  accidental  explosions  during  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder  is  found  in  the  incor- 
porating mills ;  fortunately  there  is  less  ex- 
plosive material  here  at  any  time  than  there  is 
at  any  other  part  of  the  works.  To  render  the 
damage  done  b^  an  explosion  as  slight  as  pos- 
sible, the  builtungs  in  which  these  operations 
are  conducted  are  built  with  a  strong  frame- 
work covered  with  light  boards,  or  else  with 
three  sides  of  stone  and  the  fourth  and  roof 
of  light  wood,  so  that  when  an  explosion  oc- 
curs the  framework  or  the  stone  walls  remain. 
These  mills  are  usuall);  built  in  groups,  and  to 
prevent  an  explosion  in  one  being  communi- 
cated to  th*  others,  each  is  provided  with  a 
drenching  apparatus  which  automatically  wets 
and  protects  the  charpes  in  the  mills  adjacent 
to  the  one  which  is  blown  up.  The  communi- 
cation of  fire  or  explosion  is  also  arrested  bv 
means  of  barricades  built  about  the  mills  whidEl 
consist  of  masonry  filled  with  earth,  or  simple 
earth  mounds  or  sometimes  wooden  structures 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  A, 

When  the  incoiyoration  is  completed  the 
mill  cake,  as  the  mixture  is  now  called,  is  re- 
moved from  the  bed  and  runners  by  means  of  a 
copper  chisel  and  wooden  mallet.  It  is  partly 
in  the  form  of  a  compact  cake  and  partly  fine 
meal  and  in  this  condition  tt  is  put  into  the 
press.    This  is  a  powerfal  hydraulic  press  with 
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a  rectangular  box  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments of  the  desired  width  by  means  of 
copper  or  e;un'metal  plates.  When  the  spaces 
between  the  plates  tiave  been  filled  with  mill 
cake,  pressure  is  applied  which  causes  the  parti- 
cles to  cohere,  and  the  gunpowder  is  taken 
from  the  press  in  sheets  having  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  the  plates  and  a  thickness  dependent 
on  the  width  of  the  filling  space,  the  amount 
of  the  pressure  applied  and  the  duration  of  its 
applicaiioiL  Sometimes  the  press  plates  are 
corrugated  like  waffle  irons,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  manufacture  of  wafHe  and  of  hexagonal 
powders,  and  sometimes  they  are  replaced  by 
a  press  block  filled  with  molds  in  each  of  which 
a  separate  grain  is  pressed,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cocoa  or  prismatic  ^wder.  The 
c^eration  of  pressing  is  a  most  important  one, 
smce  the  density  of  the  finished  powder  de- 
pends upon  it  and,  as  it  is  markedly  affected  by 
even  slight  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions, 

The  press  cake  passes  to  the  coming  or 

granulating  machine,  where  it  is  cut  into  grains. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  hopper  into  which 
the  charge  is  fed,  an  elevating  band,  an  endless 
revolving  table,  four  pairs  of  rollers  and  sev' 
cral  sets  of  screens  for  sortii^  the  grains  aC' 
cording  to  siie_  into  boxes  placed  to  receive 
each  (ufierent  size.  The  rollers,  which  are  of 
gun -metal,  are  corrugated  or  provided  with 
teeth,  the  upper  two  being  coarser  than  the 
lower,  and  they  are  adjusted  to  the  size  of 
grain  required.  When  the  hopper  has  been 
emptied  a  clutch  is  relieved  which  stops  the 
machine  and  at  the  same  lime  rings  a  bell 
which  notifies  the  operator  of  the  fact  for,  as 
the  machine  is  self-feeding,  the  worlonen  are 
not  obliged  lo  be  present  while  it  is  at  work. 
The  grains  are  now  freed  from  dust  by  pass- 
ing through  horizontal  cylindrical  sieves  such 
as  are  used  in  flour-mills  and  they  are  then 
glazed  by  rotation  in  wooden  barrels  where,  by 
the  friction  of  the  grains  against  each  other, 
their  angles  are  rounded  off  and  a  hard  polished 
surface  is  imparted  to  them  whereby  they  be- 
come belter  able  lo  bear  transportation  and  are 
less  likely  to  absorb  moisture.  Sometimes  the 
grains  arc  coated  with  graphite  which  is  put 
in  the  glazing  barrel  with  them.  Though  but 
four  ounces  of  graphite  are  U5ed  to  1,200 
pounds  of  gunpowder  it  is  considered  objec- 
tionable for  use  with  fine  grain  regulation 
powder  as  it  delays  ignition  and  fouls  the 
piece,  yet  it  improves  powder  to  be  used  in 
fixed  ammunition,  in  that  it  enables  the  grains 
to  readily  pack  close  together.  As  more  dust 
is  formed  during  ihe  glazing  process  the  grains 
are  again  put  through  the  dusting  reels  and 
are  then  exposed  for  a  day  in  the  drying  house 
to  a  temperature  of  from  125°  to  130°  F.  The 
finished  powder  is  packed  in  1-pound  tins  or  25- 
pound  kegs,  though  other  sized  packages  are 
produced  to  some  extent.  According  lo  the 
size  or  form  or  structure  of  the  grains  gun- 
powder is  known  as  mealed  po^fder,  superfine, 
des^nated  by  the  mark  F.F.G.;  iine  grain, 
F.G.;  large  or  coarse  grain,  L.G.;  large  grain 
for  riHfs,  R.L.G. ;  mammolh,  pebble,  pellet, 
cubical,  hexagonal,  sphere-heicagonai,  wafflt, 
Fesiono  or  progressiva,  and  cocoa  or  brown 
prismatic  powder.  Mealed  powder  is  in  the 
form  of  dust  and  is  used  for  driving  fuses  for 
1  in  pyrotechny.     Fossano  or 


progressive  powder  is  formed  hy  pressing  mill 
cake  to  a  density  of  1.79,  then  breaking  tMs 
press  cake  into  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  incli 
grains,  mixing  these  grains  with  a  prescribed 
quantity  of  fine  grain  powder,  pressing  this 
mixture  to  a  mean  density  of  1.76  and  breaking 
this  press  cake  into  grains  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  square  by  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  thick.  By  this  means  a  grain  of  varying 
density  was  (Stained  which  burned  progres- 
:ly.    This  feature  was  introduced  into  pow- 


Cocoa  or  brown  prismatic  powder  is  the  final 
stage  of  development  of  the  compressed  per- 
forated grain  invented  by  General  Rodman  of 
the  United  States  army.  In  experimenting  with 
the  15-inch  and  20-inch  smooth-bore  guns  in- 
vented by  him,  General  Rodman  found  that  he 
could  reduce  the  initial  pressures,  while  secur- 
ing the  desired  velocities,  by  using  perforated 
discs  of  compressed  powder  which  were  of  a 
diameter  equal  lo  the  calibre  of  the  gun  and 
between  one  and  two  inches  in  thickness.  He 
styled  this  charge  a  'perforated  cake  cartridge' 
and  in  his  'Properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon 
and  Qualities  of  Caonon  Powder,'  pablished 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  1861,  he  mathematically  dem- 
onstrated that  at  the  beginning  such  discs  pre- 
sented the  minimum  of  free  surface  to  com- 
bustion but  as  the  powder  bnmed  there  was 
a  constant  enlargement  of  the  perforations, 
whereby  the  area  of  surface  exposed  to  com- 
bustion was  constantly  increased  and  that 
therefore  the  volume  of  evolved  gases  ill* 
creased  as  the  volume  of  the  chamber,  due  to 
the  travel  of  the  projectile,  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  pressure  was  more  uni- 
formly distributed  along  the  bore  than  it  had 
been  with  the  granulated  powders  hitherto  em- 
ploved.  Owing  to  difficulties  in  manufacture 
and  use,  Rodman  later  found  it  convenient  to 
build  up  his  charges  with  perforated  hexagonal 
prisms  of  comparatively  small  size.  The  Civil 
War  prevented  the  further  development  of  this 
novel  idea  in  powder-making  in  this  country 
at  that  time,  but  a  Russian  military  commis- 
sion, which  visited  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  so  impressed  by  what  Rod- 
man had  accomplished,  that  on  its  recommenda- 
tion the  manufacture  was  taken  up  and  carried 
on  in  Russia  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  soon 
spread  to  other  countries.  About  1880  Ger- 
many adopted  cocoa  powder,  which  "was  & 
brown  prismatic  powder  with  a  single  canal. 
the  grains  having  the  form  of  an  hexagonal 
prism,  one  inch  in  height  t^  1.36  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  density  of  l.So.  This  powder, 
however,  differed  from  ordinary  gunpowder 
both  in  ^ie  kind  of  charcoal  used  and  in  the 
proportions  of  the  components.  The  charcoal 
was  imderbumed  or  red  charcoal  made  from 
rye  straw,  and  the  composition  was  salh>eter 
80  50  per  cent,  charcoal  16.00  per  cent,  sulphuf 
2.50  per  cent  and  moisture  1  per  cent.  Cocoa 
rwwder  was  so  successful  for  use  hi  modem 
high-powered  rifle  guns  that  it  was  sought 
for  by  all  military  nations  and  the  want  was 
met  in  this  country  by  substituting  for  the  rye 
straw  charcoal  red  charcoal  from  wood  and 
carbohydrates,  such  as  sugar,  and  this  brown 
prismatic  powder  was  used  in  our  modem  hrg< 
calibre    guns    until    displaced    by  -smdkeless 
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Although  very  great  care  is  exercised  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  yet  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  for  variations  to  occur  in 
each  of  the  many  steps  of  the  process  that  even 
(he  best  powder-makers  cannot  regularly  pro- 
duce powder  that  will  always  give  the  same 
pressure  and  velocity  in  the  same  gun.  Since, 
ID  order  to  ensure  accuracy  of  fire,  the  sue- 
cfssive  powder  charges  used  must  possess  the 
same  ballistic  properties  this  result  is  secured 
b][  proving  a  number  of  factory  riuia  by  firing 
trials  and  then  mixing  these  together  in  the 
proportions  required  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult. This  process  is  called  blending.  It  was 
practised  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  has  been 
in  vogue  ever  since. 

Good  black  gunpowder  should  have  a  per- 
fectly uniform  slate  color  and  it  stuiuld  snow 
no  ifference  in  color  when  crushed.  If  il  is 
bluish  or  quite  black  it  contains  too  much  char- 
coal or  is  too  damp,  while  the  presence  of 
bright  points  of  bluish-white  spots  indicates 
that  the  saltpeter  has  effloresced.  If  the  pow- 
der soils  the  hand  or  a  sheet  of  paper  when 
run  over  them  it  contains  too  much  moisture 
or  else  meal  powder.  On  pressing  the  powder 
in  the  hand  it  should  not  crackle  or  be  easily 
crushed  and  when  crushed  the  grains  should 
not  fall  at  once  to  dust,  but  should  first  split 
into  angular  fragments.  Three  diilerent  den- 
sities are  detemuncd  for  gunpowder,  each  of 
which  furnishes  valuable  information.  These 
are  the  gravimetric  density  which  is  the  wei^t 
of  a  imit  volume  of  powder  grains  including 
the  air  between  and  enclosed  in  them ;  the  rela- 
tive density,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  unit 
volume  of  powder  grains  excluding  the  air  be- 
tween them  but  including  that  contained  in  the 
Itores  of  the  grains;  ana  the  absolute  specific 
gravity,  which  is  the  wei^t  of  the  powder  ex- 
clusive of  all  air. 

Since  smokeless  gunpowder  has  been  per- 
fected and  adopted  for  use  in  guns  of  all  cali- 
bres it  has  to  a  large  extent  superseded  black 
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come,  because  in  ordnance  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  priming  charge  of  it  with  which  to  fire  the 
smokeless  gunpowder;  because  smokeless  pow- 
der cannot  be  efficiently  substituted  for  black 
gunpowder  in  the  older  forms  of  small  arms 
that  are  widely  scattered  over  the  country ;  be- 
cause black  powder  is  most  suitable  for  use  in 
(uses  and  in  pyrotechny;  and  because  smoke- 
less powder  is  too  expensive  and  inferior  for 
use  in  saluting. 

I  Gunpowder  was  formerly  used  in  blasting 
as  well  as  for  a  propellent,  but  usually  a  special 
mixture  contaimng  as  little  as  60  per  cent  of 
saltpeter  was  prepared  for  (his  purpose.  In 
1857  Lamotte  Dupont  of  Wilmington,  DeL,  in- 
vented blasHng  powder  which  differs  from  gun- 
powder chiefly  in  that  Chile  saltpeter  is  used 
in  place  of  India  saltpeter.  Thou^  crude  ma- 
tenals  are  used  and  less  care  is  taken  the 
methods  pursued  for  its  manufacture  are  in 
general  similar  to  those  used  for  gunpowder. 
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GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  a  famous  ctm- 
spiracy  formed  in  England  in  1604  by  Robert 
Catesby,  and  a  small  band  of  other  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  goaded  into  excitement  by  the 
penal  laws  directed  against  their  faith  and  its 
professors,  aimed  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  gunpowder  5  Nov.  160S.  An 
anonymous    letter    of    warning,    sent    to    Lord 


lecuted.  Among  those  put  to  death  was  (3uy 
Fawkes,  who  had  been  cau^t  on  the  threshold 
leading  to  the  vault  below  the  House  of  Lords 
with  matches  ready  to  fire  the  train.  Since 
1605  all  places  are  annually  searched  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  The  day  was  there- 
after held  as  a  festival  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
VII,  (he  special  services  for  the  day  annexed 
to  the  Prayer  Book  being  then  abolished. 
Consult  Gardiner,  'What  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
Was'  (1897) ;  Gerard's  contemporary  ac- 
counts; Jardini,  'Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot*  (1857)  ;  Jones,  M.  W.,  <The  Gunpowder 
Plot'   (1909). 

GUNS,  or  KdSZEG,  k£'s£g,  Hungary,  a 
town  in  the  county  of  Vas,  on  the  river  Guns, 
1 1  miles  northwest  of  Steinamanger,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  castle  of  the  pnnces  of 
Eszterb^zy,  with  huge  fortifications;  the 
church,  two  convents,  a  gymnasium  and  a  mili- 
tary school.  It  became  a  municipal  town  in 
1328  and  a  free  royal  town  in  1648.  There  is 
trade  in  flour,  fruit  and  wine.    Pop.  8,500. 

GUNS,  Hiatory  and  Development  The 
earlv  history  of  guns  is  involved  in  the  mists 
of  legend,  doubt  and  conjecture.  Their  evo- 
lution necessarily  followed  the  development  of 
gunpowder  from  the  point  of  its  ascertained 
capabilities  as  a  propellanU  According  to  reli- 
able testimony,  incendiary  compositions  pos- 
sessing some  explosive  force  were  in  use  mou- 
sands  of  ^ears  before  the  Cliristian  era. 
Rockets,  using  an  explosive  closely  resembling 
gunpowder,  were  used  by  the  Chinese  1.000  to 
2,000  years  B.C. ;  and  others  carrying  blaiiug 
arrows  were  employed  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Greek  fire,  a  fiercdy  burning 
incendiary  composition,  was  used  by  the  naval 
vessels  of  tte  Eastern  Empire  from  dte  7di 
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century  onward  and  did  much  to  defend  it 
against  the  Turks  and  Italian  states.  Its  com- 
position seems  to  have  varied  or  else  the  name 
was  often  applied  to  substances  which  were  not 
ustly  entitled  to  the  designation.     The  varioos 


other  sulratances.  The  pitch 
mable  resin;  the  oil  in  many  cases  was  un~ 
doubiedly  crude  petroleum  or  crude  naphtha; 
the  salt  of  the  real  Greek  fire  was  probably 
cntde  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda.  Sulphur  ap- 
pears as  an  ingredient  in  Chinese  powder  and 
in  some  coroposilions  made  in  Italy,  but 
whether  it  was  an  ingredient  of  geuuitie 'Greek 
Gre  is  uncertain. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  use  of  Greek 
fire  became  extended  and  its  composition  im- 
proved, tubes  were  placed  in  the  bows  of  the 
war  galleys  and  the  naming  material  discharged 
through  them  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy 
when  the  vessels  were  in  contact  favorable  to 
this  operation.  In  the  later  types  of  tubes  at 
least,  the  charge  was  placed  in  a  brass  cup  or 
during  piece;  resembling  a  beer  stein,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  inboard  end  of  the  tube.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  earliest  guns  (ex- 
cept hand-guns)  of  which  we  have  cogniiance 
were  loaded  in  the  same  way,  the  powder 
charge  being  held  in  a  charging-piece  of  the 
beer  stein  pattern.  Marcus  Grzcus,  in  his 
work  (a.d.  846)  entitled  'Incipit  Liber  Ignium 
a  Marco  Graeco  prescriptus,  cujus  virtua  et 
efficacia  est  ad  comburendum  hostes,  tam  in 
mari,  quam  in  terra,'  describes  several  methods 
of  making  and  launching  fire  upon  an  enemy, 
among  thera  the  following :—  one  pound  of  live 
sulphur,  two  of  charcoal  of  willow,  six  of 
saltpeter,  reduced  to  fine  powder  in  a  marble 
mortar  and  mixed  together;  a  certain  quantity 
is  to  be  put  In  a  long,  narrow  and  well-com- 
pacted cover  and  then  discharged  into  the  air. 
Apparently,  the  'cover*  is  a  ro3tet  tube.  There 
is  a  receipt  for  gunpowder  in  the  librarv  of  the 
Escorial  which  was  written  about  1250.  It  is 
believed  that  about  this  time  the  Arabs  or 
Uoors  made  hand  grenades  or  bombs  and  fired 
smidl  balls  from  tubes  carried  in  the  hand  or 
attached  to  la'nce-heads.  Mr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son, a  former  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  states  that  large  cannon  were 
used  in  Europe  in  siege  operations  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  but  gives  no 
details  as  to  site  of  the  pieces  or  to  the  places 
where  used.  The  first  &iglish  record  of  guns 
is  a  picture  and  description  of  a  vase-shaped 
hand  gun  for  firing  an  arrow;  its  dale  is  1326. 
In  the  same  year  the  Florentine  government 
appropriated  money  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns  which  were  intended  for  the  defense  of 
Uie  city.  In  )327,  *crakys  of  war*  were  used 
by  Edward  III,  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Scots.  No  description  of  these  weapons  is  ex- 
tant. 'Crakys"  were  used  by  the  French  in 
■  1338  and  in  the  same  year  cannon  are  referred 
to  in  English  documents.  In  1339,  cannon  were 
tised  by  the  English  at  the  siege  of  Cambrai; 
and  Froissart  alludes  to  their  use  in  1340.  At 
this  time  experiments  were  being  made  at 
Toumay  with  long,  pointed  projectiles.  This 
was  not  the  wonderful  innovation  it  might 
amiear  to  be  at  first  glance,  for  round  stone 
Inlls  had  not  long  been  in  use  and  bundles  of 
arrows  were  still  fired  from  many  light  pieces. 


Abont  the  tanie  time  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
substituted  lead  bullets  for  the  unall  stone  balls 

fireviously  uied  in  his  artillery.  There  is  very 
ittle  doubt  that  the  British  used  cannon  or 
large  hand  guns  (metal  tubes  12  to  18  inches 
long,  one  and  five-tenths  to'two  inches  in  di- 
ameler  secured  to  Uie  end  of  an  iron  rod)  M 
Che  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.  Edward  III,  in 
1347,  used  hand  guns  or  very  mall  cannon  M 
the  siege  of  Calais ;  their  power  and  siie  cm 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  die  daily  allow- 
ance of  powder  for  each  enn  was  abmit  three 
ounces  and  the  daily  suniTy  of  projectiles  for 
20  guns  was  204  lead  shot  and  12  pieces  of  lead. 
During  the  period  1250-1350  a.d.  the  history 
of  maritime  anairs  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
Venetians,  Genoese,  Turks,  Uoors,  Greeks 
(Eastern  Empire)  fought  many  battles  but  the 
use  of  gtms  is  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  them.  If  camion  were  used  they  contributed 
little  to  the  result  We  may,  therefore,  con* 
dude  that  any  which  may  have  been  etnploved 
were  weak  and  ineGFective.  In  the  year  13SQ, 
however,  in  a  sea  fight  between  the  Uooriji 
naval  forces  of  Tunis  and  Seville,  canhon  pUyed 
a  leading  part ;  and  soon  afterward  are  foutid 
on  all  war  vessels.  Id  1372,  ^ort  guns  of  a 
calibre  of  several  inches  were  used  by  the 
French  galleys  at  the  battle  of  Rhodes.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  I4th  century  the  new 
weapons  grew  rapidly  in  size,  especially  those 
used  for  siege  and  defensive  piuposes.  While 
tbe  smaller  ones  continued  to  be  ^uade  as  breech- 
loaders for  200  years  more,  guns  of  lar^  siie 
were  almo.»t  invariably  designed  for  muute- 
loading.  These  pieces  were  at  first  built  up  of 
iron  staves  arranged  around  the  bore  in  one  or 
two  concentric  layers,  welded  together,  and 
banded  with  iron  rings  shrunk  on.  In  some 
pieces  these  were  a  considerable  (Ustance  apart; 
but  in  most  of  them  the  rings  were  close  to- 
gether. Such  are  the  D»lle  Griete  and  Mons 
Meg,  guns  of  the  period  that  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, llie  former  is  sometimes  called  the 
*Kreat  bombard  of  Ghent'  where  it  was  built 
about  1382  and  where  it  is  still  preserved  as  one 
of  the  cily's  chief  treasures.  It  is  16  feet  S 
inches  lone,  weighs  about  13  tons,  and  fired  a 

Eanitc  hall  of  7()Q  pounds.  The  diameter  of  the 
re  is  25  inches.  In  rear  of  this  is  the  slightly 
conical  powder  chamber,  10  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  front  end  and  six  inches  at  the  rear.  The 
part  of  the  gun  containing  the  chamber  is 
smaller  than  the  front  part  of  the  gun  and 
is  believed  to  form  a  separate  section  screwed 
to  the  olher.  The  Mont  Mep  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  is  of  very  similar  desiRn  but  smaller, 
having  a  calibre  of  20  inches  and'  firing 
a  eranite  shot  of  330  pounds.  About  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  or  early  in  the  15th, 
machine  (i.e.,  multiple- tube)  guns  began  lo  ap- 
pear. In  Germany  they  were  called  'deatn- 
organs*  and  were  made  of  a  number  of  barrels 
placed  side  b^  sidc^Weigel  mentions  one  which 
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gtms  grew  steadily  in  favor.  The  fi 
which  we  have  information  was  cast  at  Angv 
burg  in  1378.  During  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century  many  others  appeared.  In  1451  Ma- 
homet II.  cast  some  very  large  bronie  pieces  for 
the  attack  on  Constanttnople.  The  size  of  the 
first  three  is  not  exactly  loiown  as  the  descrip- 
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tiORS  are  inaccnratc  uid  canfuMng.  One  is 
said  to  have  had  a  calibre  of  25  inches  and  to 
have  fired  a  stone  ball  of  more  than  600  pounds 
weight;  the  other  two  were  nearl)[  as  lai^e. 
They  were,  therefore,  about  the  sire  of  the 
Dulle  Griete.  Much  larger  guns  of  similar 
pattern  were  afterward  installed  in  the  defenses 
of  the  Dardanelles.  They  fired  stone  shot  of 
1,100  pounds  and  had  a  calibre  of  aboul  30 
inches. 

Guns  of  widely  diverse  types  appeared  in  the 
15th  centurv.  Mortars  of  three  or  four  calibres 
length  and  long  breech- loading  guns  of  60 
calibres  were  used  side  by  side.  The  charges  of 
powder  used  in  each  were  ridiculously  small 
though  the  powder  chambers  of  muzzle -loading 
bombirds  were  of  such  size  as  to  indicate  a  low 
density  of  loading — probably  to  facilitate  com- 
bustion of  the  diai^e  as  the  powder  used  in 
the  guns  of  the  14ch  and  15tn  centuries  was 
usually  of  very  inferior  jiuality.  The  ingre- 
dients were  often  impure,  imperfectly  prepared, 
and,  being  commonly  mixed  on  the  spot,  were 
unevenly  combined.  The  proportions  used 
varied  within  wide  limits.  Sometimes  they 
■were  one  part  saltpeter,  one  part  charcoal,  one 
part  of  sulphur.  Even  when  the  designed  pro- 
portions were  correct,  the  ingredients  were 
measured  by  guess  and  mixeo  without  care: 
Each  substance  was  supposed  to  be  carefully 
powdered  in  a  mortar  so  that  the  resulting 
product  was  of  the  same  consistency.  The  term 
"serpentine"  was  applied  to  these  so-called 
•mealed'  powders  and,  after  granulation  became 
common,  to  any  mealed  powder.  The  granula- 
tion of  early  powders  was  effected  by  mixing 
the  ingredients  in  a  moist  condition  and  then 
drying.  The  grains  were  irregular  in  size  and 
shape  but  all  were  small.  Granulated  or 
"comcd*  powder  as  it  was  first  called,  came 
slowly  into  use  during  the  15th  century,  being 
employed  in  some  hand-guns  as  earl}'  as  14^ 
at  least  In  charges  of  some  size  it  burned 
more  rapidhr  than  the  closely  packed  'meal*  or 
'serpentine*  powder  and  was  not  much  used 
in  large  cannon  until  they  had  been  increased 
in  strength  and  both  ^n  and  ^wder  adopted 
to  each  other.  Spherical  cast-iron,  cast-brass 
and  cast-lead  shot  were  used  to  some  extent  in 
guns  of  moderate  or  small  calibre  before  the 
projection  of  arrows  and  bundles  of  arrows  or 
stones  were  given  up.  Stone  shot  continued  in 
use  in  very  large  guns  until  the  17th  century 
when  the  construction  of  pieces  of  excessive 
calibre  was  abandoned.  Cast-iron  shot  came 
into  general  use  for  medium  and  small  calibres 
about  1450  and  by  1500  _had  displaced 
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shell,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  17th  c.  . 
turj*  that  they  were  made  self-igniting —  that  is, 
ignited  by  the  flame  of  discharge.  Bundles  Ot 
bullets,  bolts  and  metal  fragments  of  all  sorts, 
pieces  of  chain,  iron  Ijars  aud  the  like  -were 
fired  from  long  or  short  gutis  whenever  they 
seemed  likely  to  prove  effective.  As  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  such  material  was  not  always 
at  band,  bar-shot,  double-beaded  ^ot,  chain- 


^ol,  case-shot,  grape,  etc.,  were  designed  and 
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made  a  part  of  the  projectile  supply  lor  large 


tliat  could  be  wedged  up  at  the  muzzle  end  to 
increase  the  elevation;  while  the  recoil  was 
taken  by  timbers  braced  against  short  piles  or 
stakes  driven  into  the  earth.  By  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  the  cradle  of  some  of  the 
lighter  siege  pieces  was  moimted  on  wheels  and 
they  began  to  be  employed  in  ordinary  field 
operations.  In  the  ISlh  century,  the  cradle 
was  separated  from  the  carri^e  frame  and  trail 
and  fitted  with  an  axle  directly  above  the  axle 
of  the  wheels.  The  rear  end  of  the  cradle 
passed  between  two  upright  timbers  on  the 
trail  and  was  held  at  the  desired  elevation  by 
a  pin"  passing  through  the  timbers  and  die 
cradle-end.  In  the  ]6th  century,  trunnions  were 
cast  on  the  gun  and  (he  cradle  discarded.  By 
this  time  mobile  artillery  had  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  all  armies.  Bad  roads  and  soft 
ground  emphasized  the  necessity  for  lightness 
in  field  guns^  heavy  pieces  being  necessarily 
left  behind  in  a  rapid  advance  or  retreat. 
The  tendency  toward  decreased  weight  cul- 
minated in  the  kalter  or  "leather"  gun  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  This  consisted  of  a  cyl- 
inder of  copper  banded  with  iron  and  wound 
with  rawhide  rope.  It  was  a  feeble  piece  of 
artillery  but  it  could  accompany  mounted 
troops  and  could  be  loaded  and  fired  two  or 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  musket  of  that  day. 
Increasing  knowledge  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
led,  in  the  !6th  century,  to  the  production  of 
cast-iron  guns  though  bronze  guns  continued 
to  be  made,  especially  for  field  service,  during 
the  next  300  years.  The  advent  of  cast- 
iron  was  accompanied  by  a  change  from 
breech  to  muzzle  loading,  a  general  reduction 
in  calibre  and  weight,  and  an  increase  of  muz- 
zle velocity  and  jiun-power.  In  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  a  few  rifled  cannon  and  small 
arms  were  made,  but  difficulties  with  the  pro- 
jectiles and  the  change  to  muzzle- loading 
caused  the  attempts  at  rilling  to  be  given  up. 

The  growing  power  of  guns  and  greater 
regularity  of  range  due  to  better  powder  led  to 
a  desire  for  more  accurate  pointing,  especially 

elevation.    Adequate  lateral  din     '  ' ' 


further  facilitated  by  notches  cut  o 
the  upper  side  of  the  muzzle  or  breech.  But 
the  elevation  could  not  be  so  easilj;  deter- 
mined until,  about  1550,  Tart aglia  devised  the 
"gunner's  quadrant.*  This  consisted  of  a  de- 
vice resembling  a  carpenter's  square  on  which 
was  secured  the  graduated  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
The  centre  ot  this  quadrant  was  at  the  angle 
of  the  square  where  the  end  of  a  plumb  line 
was  secured.  The  long  arm  of  Ihe  square  was 
inserted  in  the  bore  and  as  the  gun  rose  in 
elevation  the  angle  was  shown  by  the  plumb 
line  and  quadrant.  About  1600  a  dis^rt  sight 
was  used  for  short  ranges.  This  consisted  of  a 
bk)ck  set  on  the  muzzle,  the  notch  in  the  top  ■ 
of  the  block  being  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  bore  as  the  notch  in  the  base- 
ring  of  the  gun-breech.  Duriog  the  l7th  cen- 
tury guns  commenced  to  take  on  a  more  defi- 
nite form.  Pieces  of  great  size  and  calibre 
were  given  up.  Classification  was  attempted. 
Although  many  names  were  apjrfied  to  guns  of 
different  size,  ordnance  was  beginning  to  be 
designated  by  type  and  weight  of  the  solid  iron 
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shot  wbicb  it  fired.  Foar  ^pes  of  Ciuuwa 
were  now  tn  use  in  British  naval  vessels—  (a) 
culverins,  long  skader  guns^  ^b)  cannons  of 
batteiy,  siiorter  and  stockier  pieces;  (c)  pet- 
rieros,  guns  firing  stone  balls  with  rather  small 
charges;  (d)  small  pieces  with  various  names 
such  as  minion,  saker,  falcon,  ialconet,  etc. 
Each  type  was  made  in  three  lengths,  extraor- 
dinary, ordinary  and  bastard;  thus,  extraor- 
dinanr  ctilverins  were  39  Co  41  calibres  In 
length;  ordinary,  32;  basUrd,  26  to  28.  Land 
guns  were  similarly  named  and  classed  but 
they  also  included  the  mortar  and  the  trabuccho 
^which  (Offered  from  the  mortar  only  in  having 
the  trunnions  at  the  breech  end  instead  of  in 
the  middle.  Whole  culverins  fired  shot  of  40 
to  60  pounds  or  more;  culverins,  20  to  35 
pounds;  demi' culverins,  14  to  18;  whole  cannon, 
70  to  120  pounds;  cannon,  30  to  50;  demi-can- 
non,  20  to  28;  quarter-cannon,  16  to  18;  saker, 
or  quarter  culverin,  8  to  12;  falcon  or  half 
saker,  5  to  7;  falconet,  2  to  4;  rabinet,  or 
smerigUo.  ^  to  1. 

In  the  I7th  century,  naval  guns  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  two  types;  long  (18  to  25  cali- 
bres in  iength),  and  short  (about  IS  Calibres). 
Near  the  end  of  the  century,  carronadcs  be- 
gan to  be  used,  particularly  for  upper  deck 
guns.  They  were  very  short  (5  or  6  calibres) 
and  light,  but  fired  large  projectiles— -of  course 
with  low  velocity.  Naval  actions  were  usually 
fougbt  at  such  very  short  ranges  that  a  gun 
of  this  type  was  oflcn  exceedingly  efficient. 
The  heaviest  naval  guns  were  42-pounders,  but 
few  jtieces  larger  than  the  32'pounders  were 
carried  and  these  by  E^ips  of  the  line. 
The  gun-carriages  were  constructed  with 
heavy  wooden  sides  called  brackets  joined  by 
similar  flat  timbers  called  transoms  —  the 
whole  supported  on  wooden  trucks  6  to  10 
inches  iit  diameter,  The  trunnions  ot  the  gun 
rested  in  trunnion  sockets  in  the  tops  of  the 
brackets.  At  the  end  of  the  l7th  century, 
land  guns  for  sea-coast  fortifications  were  simi- 
lar to  the  long  naval  pieces.  Field  guns  were 
of  three  principal  types,  cannon  (15  to  25 
calibres  long),  nowiizers  (8  to  10  calibres) 
and  mortars  (3  to  5  calibre?).  During  the  18th 
centur}[  many  important  improvements  were 
made  in  ordnance  and  gunnery.  About  1739 
the  French  devised  the  plan  of  casting  the  gtm 
solid  and  boring  it  out.  This  added  nothing  to 
the  strength  but  much  improved  the  accuracy. 
In  1742,  Benjamin  Robins,  an  English  mathe- 
matician and  military  engineer,  published  his 
work  entitled  'New  Principles  of  Gunnery' 
which  revolutionized  ordnance  and  gimnery  and 
foimded  the  science  of  ballistics.  In  conduct- 
ing bis  researches  Robins  invented  the  ballistic 
pendulum,  determined  the  path  of  projectiles 
in  the  air  and  investigated  the  air- pressure 
against  then*.  He  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  rifling  guns  and  expressed  in  strong  terms 
the_  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  any 
nation  which  would  first  succeed  in  arming 
itself  with  efficient   weapons  of   this  type. 

Between  1765  and  1780,  General  Gribauval 
drastically  reorganized  Ihc  French  artillery, 
separating  the  field,  siege  and  fortress  services; 
organized  siege  trains;  made  the  12-pounder 
the  heaviest  field  piece  and  reduced  the  weight 
of  all  field  guns  and  carriages;  and  adopted 
the  howitzer  and  mortar   for  field  and  siege 


purposes.  Gribauval's  work  laid  the  foundation 
for  Napoleon's  success.  Among  otjier  great 
improvements,  Gribauval  introduced  tangent 
sights,  elevating  screws  and  canister  or  case 
shot  -~  innovations  that  were  not  generally 
adopted  in  other  services  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  1782,  Sir  Charles  Douglass  fitted  liim 
locks  on  the  guns  of  ihe  ship  he  commanded 
but  as  they  were  unsatisfactory  in  windy 
weather  they  were  not  exclusively  adopted  i 


itches  on  the  muzrle  and  base-ring,  gunsights 
nere  not  common.  Dispart  sights  were  sup- 
plied but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  wer^ 
regarded  as  very  useful.  In  1801,  gun  sights 
allowing  [or  range  were  proposed  to  Nelson. 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  examine  them  but 
hoped  that  he  would  always  get  near  enot^ 
to  the  enemy  to  render  sights  unnecessary. 
They  were  not  fitted  to  his  guns  and  for  ladk 
of  them,  a  few  days  later,  the  British  were 
unable  lo  carry  on  a  successful  long  range 
battle  with  the  forts  at  Elsinore. 

L"  ^^l-  f^  English  clergyman  by  the,  name 
of  Forsyth  discovered  a  percussion  compositiom 
but  its  importance  was  evidently  unappreciated 
for  It  did  not  come  into  general  use  for  a 
ijuarter  of  a  century.  The  British  navy  adopted 
rniMoved  gun  sights  slowly  and  relnctantly 
imlil  after  tte  War  of  1812,  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  were  ofiicially  adopted  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  Slates.  But  it  has  been  stated 
that  many  American  oificers  devised  si^ts  o€ 
improved  pattern  which  they  used  on  their  aw» 
guns  with  great  success.  If  these  statements 
are  correct,  the  general  superiority  of  American 
naval  gunnery  in  the  War  of  1812  is  readily 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  ihe  occasional  equality 
or  mferionty  to  the  gunnery  of  the  British, 
After  the  close  of  ttie  Napoleonic  war^  and 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  occurrences  and  inci- 
dents of  diose  wars  were  closely  studied  and 
the  advantages  of  large  guns  over  small  ones 
became  more  appreciated.  Attention  was  di- 
rected to  improved  sighting;  to  gun-locks;  to 
mounts  for  guns  of  all  kinds;  to  tn^roved 
desien  of  guns ;  to  the  production  of  better  gim- 
powder,  etc.  The  people  at  large,  however, 
were  weary  of  war  and  of  matters  pertaining 
to  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  ideas  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  In  1821.  General  Paixhans  an 
artillery  officer  of  the  French  army,  published 
his  celebrated  work  entitled  the  'Nouvetle 
Arme'  in  which  he  laid  down  the  following 
rronositions:  (1)  "Of  all  the  improvemenli 
tending  to  increase  the  effect  of  naval  artillery 
that  which  will  give  incomparably  the  greatest 
power  will  be  the  abandonment  of  solid  shot 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  hollow  shell 
charged  with  powder  to  explode  them";  (2) 
"although  increase  of  power,  by  increase  ot 
calibre,  has  progressed  for  a  long  time,  the 
maximuyn  increase  of  power  has  not  yet  been 
attained" ;  (3)  'although  simplificatioii  by  re- 
duction of  the  himiber  of  calibres  has  prog- 
ressed for  a  long  time,  unity  of  system  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  but  this  unity  of  system  will 
result  from  the  attainment  of  the  maximum 
power.*  In  other  words,  he  advocated  the  use 
of  a  single  calibre  of  guns  for  each  ship  and 
that  of  the  largest  Mze  practicable,  and  a  sub- 
stitution  of   shell    for   solid   shot.    His   idew 
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were  not  fully  carried  out  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Monitor  in  the'  American  Civil  War  and 
the  principle  ai  a  single  calibre  was  not  defi- 
nitely adopted  until  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  all'big-gun  type  of  battleship  in  1905.  The 
first  large  shell  guns  made  from  Paixhans' 
designs  were  completed  about  1824.  Thou^ 
shell  had  been  used  in  land  guns  of  short  len^ 
for  several  centuries,  smasning  or  penetratme 
power  was  not  sought  and  the  walls  of  such 

Erojectiles  were  comparatively  thin.  Paix- 
ans'  ihells  were  of  a  new  type  suited  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  shell  mm  made  its  way 
slowly  but  steadily  and  other  improvements 
followed  in  its  train.  In  1828  percussion  locks 
were  fitted  to  the  guns  of  the  U.S.S.  yandalia, 
but  the  violent  recoil  of  the  hammer  prevented 
their  general  adoption  in  the  United  States 
navy  until  1842,  when  Hidden  patented  his  lock 
with  a  slotted  pivot  which  permitted  the  ham- 
mer to  be  drawn  clear  of  the  vent  as  soon 
as  it  struck  its  blow.  The  French  produced  an 
efficient  percussion  lock  about  1832,  but  the 
British  continued  to  use  the  flint-lock  until 
1845  when  they  adopted  a  modification  of  Hid- 
den's.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Jure  of  the 
French  artillery  brought  out  his  improved  KUn- 
sigbts  in  which  the  front  sight  remained  fixed 
while  the  rear  one  was  adjustable  for  any 
given  range. 

General  Paixhans  had  predicted  that  the 
adoption    of    the    shell    gun    would    force    the 

S plication  of  armor  to  snips'  sides.  When  the 
ell-gun  idea  had  became  settled,  he  therefore 
proposed  (1841)  plans  for  armored  ships  and 
further  predicted  that  the  adoption  of  armor 
would  force  the  use  of  rifled  guns.  The  first 
armored  vessels  were  finished  in  1854  and  in 
the  same  year  the  French  completed  several 
6.5-inch  cast-iron  rifles.  These  were  tried  out 
in  actual  service  in  the  Crimean  War  and  were 
so  much  superior  in  range,  destructive  power 
and  general  efficiency  to  the  old  smooth-bores 
that  rifled  guns  were  at  once  adopted  not  onht 
by  the  French  navy  but  by  the  navies  of  all 
the  European  powers;  and  experiments  with 
rifled  guns  for  land  service  of  all  kinds  were 
soon  undertaken.  The  difficulty  of  loading 
via  the  muiile  tight-fitting  projectiles  possessed 
oi  adequate  means  of  effecting  rotation  re- 
newed the  attempt  to  solve  tne  problem  of 
breech-loading.  In  1645,  Cavalli,  in  Italy,  and 
in  1846,  Wahrendorff,  in  Austria,  brought  out 
sliding-wedge  breech-blocks  of  much  merit  and 
they  would  probably  have  been  developed  to 
sirccess  had  the  breech- loading  rifle  then  been 
generally  regarded  as  inevitably  the  gun  of 
the  future.  The  Wahrendorff  design  was 
practically  identical  with  that  adopted  and  still 
used  by  Krupp.  The  result  of  the  breech - 
loading  expenments,  1855-.60,  resulted  in  the 
satisfactory  development  of  the  sliding  wedge 
system  by  Krupp  in  1860-41  and  the  interrupted 
screw  system  by  the  French  about  the  same 
time.  The  latter  was  originally  an  American 
invention  which  the  French  improved  and  both 
the  French  and  Krupp  systems  were  rendered 
practicable  by  the  use  of  the  Broadwell  rine 
which  was  invented  by  an  American  officer  of 
that  name. 

The  increased  powder  charges  and  pressures 
.  in  rifled  guns  —  especially  the  breech-loaders  — 
md  in  smooth-bore  guns  which  attempted  to 


compete  with  them  led  to  strains  which  ordi- 
nary cast-iron  guns  were  unable  to  withstand. 
Rodman  introduced  improved  methods  of  cast- 
ing and  a  slower  burning  powder,  but  tiie  Teal 
solution  was  found  to  be  in  built  up  guns  — 
first  of  wrou^t  iron  or  cast-steel  and  eventu- 
ally of  forged  steel.  The  stresses  upon  the 
various  layers  of  metal  about  the  "bore  of  a  gvn 
are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  layer  from  the  axis  of  the  bore. 
The  outer  part  of  a  thick  homogeneous  tube 
would  therefore  be  but  slightly  affected  when 
the  inner  part  would  be  strained  beyond  die 
breaking  point  Layers  of  varying  strength  and 
elasticity  were  therefore  necessary.  Further 
strength  was  given  by  shrinking  the  outer 
tubes,  jackets,  and  hoops  upon  the  inner  ones. 
This  placed  the  latter  in  a  state  of  initial  com- 
pression so  that  they  were  not  strained  at  all 
until  considerable  Stress  was  felt  by  the  outer 
layers.  Wire-winding  of  guns  was  suggested  t^ 
I>r.  Woodbridge,  an  American  ordnance  engi- 
neer, in  the  early  days  of  built-up  guns  but 
the  principle  was  not  developed  to  a  practical 
solution  for  many  decades.  The  cast-iron 
smooth-bore  shell  gun  reached  the  culmination 
of  its  development  during  the  Civil  War  under 
conditions  which  rendered  its  use  not  unduly 
inefficient  compared  with  the  rifle.  And  it 
was  retained  in  the  American  navy  for  nearly 
20  years  after  it  was  obsolete  because  of 
the  parsimony  of  Congress  in  naval  and  military 
affairs  combined  with  undue  admiration  for 
its  performances  in  the  war.  The  next  step 
in  gun  development  after  the  adoption  of 
rising  was  the  increase  of  velocity  due  to  im- 
provra  powder.  The  combustion  of  the  powder 
in  common  use  was  so  rapid  that  the  gas  pres- 
sure in  the  gun  reached  its  maximum  before 
the  projectile  started  to  move  and  then  fell 
so  quickly  as  to  be  almost  neg^i^ble,  so  far  as 
propulsive  effort  was  concerned,  when  the  shell 
readied  the  muule.  About  1856,  Major  Rod- 
man of  the  United  States  Army  developed  his 
system  of  making  slow-bumii^  gunpowder  by 
which  the  maximum  pressure  was  kept  within 
bounds  while  the  average  pressure  was  consid- 
erably augmented.  But  the  black  powder  of 
that  day  could  or^  be  controlled  wimin  narrow 
limits.  About  1880,  a  slower  burning  powder 
made  from  incompletely  charred  wood  came 
into  use.  From  its  color  it  was  known  as 
brovm  or  cocoa  powder.  It  ignited  readily  but 
burned  slowly  so  that  with  a  given  maximutn 
pressure  the  sustained  pressure  was  much  great- 
er. To  efficiently  use  the  new  powder  longer 
guns  were  necessary  and  the  length  jumped 
from  about  20  to  30  and  35  calibres. 

In  1881  was  initiated  a  movement  which  led 

most  important  changes  in  the 


great  effort  had  been  made  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  loading  and  the  time  wasted,  even  in 
operating  small  pieces,  was  absurd.  Toward 
the  end  of  1881  the  British  Admiralty  adver- 
tised for  designs  of  a  gun  that  should  fulfill 
the  following  requirements :  weight  of  gun  and 
mount  not  to  exceed  10  hundredwel^t  (1,120 
pounds)  ;  projectile  to  weigh  6  pounds  and 
have  a  muiile  velocity  of  at  least  1,800  feet 
per  second;  projectile  and  powder  to  be  made 
up  in  one  cartridge;  service  of  the  gun  to 
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require  not  more  than  three  men;  under  the 
foregoing  conditions  the  gtin  to  be  capable  of 
firing  at  least  12  aimed  shots  per  minute. 
About  rtie  same  time  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  invited  proposals  for  a  3-pounder  gun 
which  was  required  to  fulfill  the  same  relative 
conditions.  In  answer  to  these  proposals  the 
first  rapid-fire  guns  were  produced.  Mr.  B.  B. 
Holchkiss,  an  American  ordnance  engineer  and 
manufacturer  who  had  established  an  ordnance 
factory  in  Paris  about  1870,  brought  out  a  series 
of  guns  —  one,  three,  and  six  pounders.  While 
his  guns  were  accepted  by  nearly  all  foreign 
navies,  his  first  order  was  from  the  United 
States  navy  which  had  just  laid  down  the  first 
ships  of  its  modern  fleet.  Mr.  Nordenfeldt 
brought  out  very  similar  guns  in  England. 
The  six  and  three  pounder  ^ns  called  for  by 
ihe  British  and  French  navies  were  intended 
for  use  against  torpedo  boats  which  were  then 
small  and  weak.  The  success  of  these  guns  led 
to  an  extension  of  the  principle  to  larger  cali- 
bres, but  it  was  some  years  before  the  breech 
mechanisms  of  guns  larger  than  the  4-inch 
were  satisfactory.  Every  form  of  breech  clo- 
sure in  which  the  operation  had  been  acceler- 
ated was  styled  rapid-fire  by  its  makers,  but 


in  1887.  Numerous  other  types  appeared  al- 
most at  once,  a  large  proportion  of  which  con- 
tained nitroglycerin  as  the  principal  ingredienL 
The  erosive  effect  of  the  nitroglycerin  powders 
caused  such  rapid  destruction  of  the  rifling 
that  the  proportion  of  nitroglycerin  was  stead- 
ily reduced,  until  most  modern  powders  contain 
only  a  small  percentage  of  it  or  are  made  solely 
from  guncotton.  As  the  manufacture  o£ 
smokeless  powder  progressed,  guns  were  ex- 
tended until  a  length  of  50  calibres  was  reached 
in  large  pieces  and  60  or  even  80  in  small  ones. 
The  limit  was  not  due  to  the  inability  to  cou' 
trol  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  powder  but 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  length  of  more  than  SO 
calibres  adequate  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the 
gun  entails  a  weight  that  can  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  a  gun  of  larger  calibre  and 
less  relative  length  (i.  e.,  expressed  in  calibret 
of  the  bore). 

In  the  decade  of  1890-1900  much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  question  of  strengthening  guns 
by  winding  them  with  steel-wire  of  very  high 
grade.  The  process  was  brought  to  reasonable 
perfection  by  using  wire  of  ribbon  form  or  of 
some  special  section  laid  on  with  the  proper 
increasing    tension.     Guns    which    are    wire- 


_._ n  was  finally  restricted  to  guns  in  which 

the  breedi  was  opened  by  the  simple  throw  of 
a  lever.  At  first,  the  charge  and  projectile 
were  made  up  in  a  single  cartridge  but  in  cali- 
bres above  5~inch  this  was  found  impracticable 
and  after  1897  the  charges  for  guns  of  calibres 
exceeding  5-inch  were  as  a  rule  not  even  cased. 
While  the  breech- mechanism  of  guns  of  8-inch 
calibre  and  over  was  not  adapted  to  easy  opera- 
tion by  a  simple  hand  lever,  the  speed  of  open- 
ing and  closing  the  breech  and  of  loading  was 
relatively  as  much  increased  as  in  small  guns. 
In  1884  the  average  time  required  to  load  a 
12-inch  gun  was  Tour  minutes;  in  1914,  for 
naval  gims  it  was  not  more  than  20  seconds. 

The  automatic  principle  which  is  so  success- 
ful in  machine  guns  has  been  applied  to  pieces 
of  irreater  calibre  but  without  success  in  those 
larger  than  the  one-pounder.  Semi-automatic 
grnis  of  three-inch  calibre  are,  however,  now 
common.  In  these  the  force  of  recoil  is  util- 
ized to  open  the  breech  and  eject  the  empty 
cartridge  case,  the  closing  of  the  breech  being 
effected  by  inserting  the  cartridge  smartly  so 
that  it  trips  a  pawl  on  the  breech-plug  which 
is  then  closed  by  a  spring  compressea  during 
recoil.  The  next  step  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  guns'  was  due  to  the  production  of  smoke- 
less gunpowder.  Its  smokeless  feature  is 
highly  desirable,  but  an  equally  or  more  im- 
portant gain  is  the  facility  by  which  the  rate 
of  combustion  can  be  controlled.  Between 
1865  and  1870,  Schultze  in  Germany  and  Von 
Lenk  in  Austria  developed  smokeless  powders 
from  nitrated  cellulose,  but  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  adapting  them  for  use  in  large  guns. 
But  about  1885,  M.  Vieille.  a  French  ordnance 
engineer,  produced  a  satlsfactotv  powder  from 
colloided  gUn-cotton  which  the  French  adopted 
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ferential  direction  than  those  built  up  with 
steel  hoops,  but  the  wire  wrapping  makes  it 
difficult  to  secure  adequate  longitudmal  rigidiw 
in  pieces  of  3S  calibres  or  more.  As  guns  built 
up  without  wire  wrapping  are  able  to  with- 
stand initial  pressures  of  20  tons  per  square 
inch  with  a  good  margin  of  safety,  as  pressures 
of  more  than  17  tons  caused  too  much  erosion, 
and  as  wire-wound  guns  lacked  rigidity  (and 
therefore  accuracy)  unless  very  heavy,  wire- 
winding  has  not  come  into  general  favor,  hav- 
ingbeen  adopted  only  by  Great  Britain.  Since 
1900  the  improvements  in  gunnery  methods, 
range-finding,  the  'spotting  of  hits,"  etc,  have 
greatly  extended  Ihe  effective  battle  range. 
This  in  turn  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
maximum  calibre  of  a  ship's  guns.  Since  the 
accuracy,  range  and  destructive  power  of  guns 
increase  with  the  calibre,  it  is  manifest  that  a$ 
soon  as  range-finding  and  spotting  arc  able  to 
determine  the  fall  of  shot  beyond  the  effective 
range  of  existing  guns,  a  larger  rqlibre  is  de- 
manded and  larger  ships  must  be  built,  if  neces- 
sary, to  carry  the  new  weapons.  We  have  now 
reached  16-inch  (possibly  18-inch)  guns  and 
42,000-ton  battleships  and  there  is  no  con- 
vincing reason  to  believe  that  these  are  ulti- 
mate limits. 

Coast-defense  guns  have  followed  the  same 
lines  of  development  as  the  naval.  Mobile 
artillery  and  land  guns  for  interior  fortifica- 
tions and  siege  operations  have  advanced  on 
lines  of  their  own.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914  the  standard  field  piece  in  all  armies  was 
of  about  3-inch  calibre.  The  developments  of 
recent  years  have  been  connected  with  the 
adaptation  of  heavy  guns  of  all  )dnds  to  field 
work,  increase  in  size  and  use  of  howitiers 
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and  mortars,  improvenients  in  Kiuimounts,  am- 
munition and  ammunition  supply.  The  app1l7 
cation  of  rapid-fire  mechanism  to  field  guns 
was  of  little  value  until  the  recoil  was  con- 
trolled so  that  the  gun  would  not  be  thrown 
out  of  line  by  every  shot.  This  was  achieved 
by  means  of  lon^  recoil  cylinders  and  a  spade 
(a  sharp  i)rojection  for  entering  the  ground) 
on  the  trail,  while  slight  variations  hi  direc- 
tion were  corrected  by  fifting  the  gun-cradle 
on  a  pivot  or  slide  to  give  a  train  of  6°  to  10', 
In  tfie  Boer  War  the  British  found  much  use 
for  long-range  guns  of  four  to  six  inches  in 
calibre,  and  in  the  Russo- Japan  War  the 
Japanese  used  11-inch  howiliers  with  great 
success  in  the  investment  and  reduction  of 
Port  Arthur.    These  were  heavy,  eoast-defcnse 

fieces  and  were  moved  with  much  difficulty 
rom  one  concrete  emplacement  to  another. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Germans 
began  experiments  with  large  mortars  of  light 
construction  designed  for  use  in  siege  work 
an  (J  operations  against  fortifications  of  alt 
kinds.  In  this  they  were  followed  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  French  and  in  a  small  way  by  the 
other  powers.  On  many  of  these  the  carriage 
and  transporting  trucks  had  a  ring  of  broad 
flat  pedals  separately  pivoted  to  the  rim;  on 
others  the  caterpillar  belt  was  tried.  High- 
explosive  shells  were  brought  into  general  use 
about  1900  and  great  Improvements  were  made 
in  shrapnel,  particularly  as  regards  the  ease 
of  setting  the  fuse  and  certainty  of  its  opera- 
tion. Before  passing  to  a  more  extended  con- 
sideration of  existing  land  and  naval  ordnance,, 
the  question  of  erosion  of  the  bore  may  prop-' 
erly  be  examined  as  it  is  common  to  guns  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  so, 
far  as  large  guns  are  concerned  it  depends 
chiefly  upon  (a)  the  temperature  developed 
in  the  gun,  (b)  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  powder  g^S,  and  (c)  the  character  of  the 
gun-lube.  It  is  effected  by  (1)  chemical  action 
on  the  metal  of  the  gun,  (2)  mechanical  nib- 
bing of  the  bore  by  the  projectile,  and  (3)  the 
cutting  effect  of  gas  moving  with  high  velocity. 
When  the  charge  explodes  the  temperature 
evolved  is  very  high/possibly  2,S00°  C  for 
nitrocellulose  and  SflOOr  C.  for  nitroglycerin, 
die  actual  maximum  temperature  of  the  gases 
depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  the 
density  of  loading,  loss  of  heat  by  conduction 
and  radiation  through  the  gun  walls  and  the 
increase  in  volume  (due  to  movement  of  the 
projectile)  of  chamber  and  bore  before  the 
instant  of  maximum  pressure.  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  bore  behind  the  projectile  is  ex- 
posed to  this  heat  which  tends  to  burn  out  the 
carbon  from  the  steel  and  soften  It  The  sur-, 
face  of  the  metal  is  oxidized,  but  if  the  film 
of  oxide  is .  not  removed  it  protects  the  metal 
beneath.  As  the  projectile  moves  forward  its 
rotating  band  wipes  the  bore  (especially  the 
tops  of  the  lands  in  the  riflingl  perfectly  clean 
and  so  exposes  it  to  renewed  chemical  action  at 
each  shot.  In  the  course  of  time  the  combined' 
chemical  and  mechanical  action  washes  away 
the  lands  at  the  rear  end.  Before  the  projectile 
starts  —  especially  after  the  lands  are  much 
worn  —  a  certain  amount  of  gas  escapes  around 
it  and  causes  irregular  pitting,  grooving  and 
cutting,  but  this  in  large  guns  is  almost  imma- 
terial compared  to  the  washing  away  of  the 


lands.    Relative    to    the   amount   of    carbon, 

hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  its  composition, 
nitroglycerin  contains  much  more  oxygen  than 
nitrocellulose.,  This  not  only  produces  a 
higher  temperature,  but  also  furnishes  a  greater 
r  .   .  .._     .        -        the  metal  of  the 


of  pure  nitrocellulose  and  the  latter  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  common.  Cup  discs 
on  the  bases  of  projectiles  have  comparatively 
little  effect  on  erosion,  but  they  materially 
assist  in  preserving  the  muzzle  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles fired  from  guns  in  which  the  lands  are 
much  worn. 

The  number  ot  rounds  which  can  be  fired 
from  a  large  gun  before  it  needs  rellnlns 
varies  within  wide  limits.  It  depends  upon  (a) 
the  speed  with  which  the  rounds  were  fired, 
(b)  pressure  and  temperature  in  the  gun.  (c) 
character  of  the  metal  ot  the  bore,  (a)  Aem- 
ical  composition  of  the  powder,  (e)  means  to 
keep  up  the  velocity  in  worn  guns,  (f)  opinion 
of  the  users  of  the  gun  as  to  when  its  power 
has  been  teduced  beyond  tolerance.  All  these 
factors  are  variable.  In  the  case  of  12-inch 
guns  with  velocities  of  2,800  feet  per  second; 
using  projectiles  of  about  8S0  pounds  and  pure 
nitrocellulose  powder;  fired  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  times  In  one-half  hour  (the  round) 
may  all  be  fired  in  three  or  four  minutes  if 
time  for  cooling  occurs  afterward) ;  if  cup 
gas-checks  are  used  on  the  projectile ;  if 
sli^tly  greater  powder  charees  are  used  as 
the  wear  Increases;  and  if  ue  metal  of  ibc 
bore  is  of  the  best  and  most  resistant  type; 
then  the  number  of  rounds  which  they  may  be 
fired  without  the  loss  of  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  muzzle  velociQ'  is  per- 
haps ISO  to  200.  Fifty  to  7S  rounds -fired 
rapidly  in  battle  might  give  the  same  destruc- 
tive results.  When  the  guns  arc  condemned 
for  inaccuracy  the  tube  is  removed  and  a  new 
one  inserted.  This  lining  tube  extends  for 
about  half  the  length  of  the  bore  from  the 
powder  chamber  toward  the  muzzle  and  the 
cost  of  dismounting,  relining,  and  remounting 
the  gUQ  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  piece.  To  avoid  delay  reserve  guns  re- 
place those  which  are  removed  from  uiips  for 
relining.  The  life  of  larger  or  smaller  calibres 
vary  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Thus,  a  6-inch  can 
fire  about  eight  times  as  many  shots  as  a  12- 
inch  with  the  same  loss  of  accuracy.  But  this 
rule  is  no  more  than  a  general  guide  as  the 
length  of  time  a  high  speed  of  fire  is  maintained 
is  a  most  decisive  factor  in  the  result.  Guns 
using  powders  containing  nitroglycerin  have  a 
shorter  life  than  those  using  nitrocellulose. 
If  the  nitroglycerin  content  is  25  per  cent  the 
number  of  rounds  is  at  least  25  per  cent  less 
than  is  possible  in  a  Similar  gun  using  a  pure 
nitrocellulose  powder.  If  the  muzzle  velocity 
of  the  projectile  is  cut  from  2,800  to  2.S00  feet 
the  per  second,  thi  length  of  life  ot  me  piece 
is  extended  IS  to  25  per  cent,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  its  use. 

Lewis  Saym  Van  Duzeb, 
Captain  in  the  United  Stales  Navy;  ex-Secrt- 
iary  of  the  United  Slates  Nai'al  Institute. 

GUNS,  Land.— These  are  usually  classed 
as    (a)    seacoast  artilleir,   (b)   siege  artillery. 
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(c)    field  artilleir;   as  regards  type  diey  are 
divided    into    (1)    long    guns    or    guns,    (2) 
howitzers^    (3)    mortars,    (4)    mountain  gwis, 
howitzers   or  mortara,    (5)   aircraft  gtins,    (6) 
anti-aircrait  guns.   (7)   trench  pieces,   (8)   ma- 
chine guns.     Seacoast  gttns   and  some   other 
giina   on  fixed   or   railway  mounts  are   long  — 
40    to    50    calibres.      Siege    guns    are    usually 
shorter  — 20    to    30   calibres.      Field   guns   are 
commonly   of    about    30   calibres,    though    the 
standard   French  piece  of  7S-niiUimeIers  is  35 
calibres  and  the  German  only  27.3.    Howitzers 
are  6  to   12  calibres  in   length;  mortars,  3  to 
5.     But   longer  howitzers  have  been  built  and 
some  pieces  6  to  8  calibres  long  are  of&d ally 
designated  '  as     mortars.     An     old    distinction 
between  the  mortar  and  the  howitzer  wai  that 
the  former  was  set  at  a  fixed  angle  of  eleva- 
tion and  the  range  varied  by  increase  or  de- 
crease   of    the   powder   charge.      But   even   in 
those  days  mortars  were  often  fitted  with  an 
elevating    rack   on    the    breech   and   howitzer 
charges  were  increased  or  decreased  for  very 
long  or  very  short  ranges.     When  mortars  and 
howitzers  became  breech-toading  the  dividing 
line  between  them  ceased  to  exist.    The  aver- 
age  modem  mortar  has  a   maximum  muizle 
velocity  of  less. than  900  feet  per  second  and 
the     average    howitzer    of    more    than     1,100. 
Mountain    or    pack    artillery    is    designed    for 
quick  mounting  and  dismountir^  and  tor  trans- 
portation  on   the   backs  of  mules   or  horses. 
The  heavier  guns  and  howitzers  for  mountain 
or    pack    service    are    usually    in    two    parts 
screwed      together.      Anti-aircraft      guns      are 
nearly   all  of  moderate  calibre,   but  very  Iour 
and    of    high    muzzle   velocity;    their    marked 
peculiarities    are    the    high-angle    mounting  — 
usually   susceptible  of  easy  traverse  or  train  — 
and   3   special   form   of   sight.     Naval  anti-air- 
craft guns  are  commonly  fitted  with  prismatic 
sights  which  enable  the  gun-layer  to  stand  erect 
when    aiming.     Some  land   guns  are   so  fitted. 
The  objection  to  such  sights  is  the  difficulty  of 
picking     up    the    target    unless    they    have    a 
Bfinder"    attached    lo    them.     Trench  artillery 
consists  of  small  weak  mortars  or  howitzers 
for  throwing  large  charges  of  hi^  explosive 
into   the   enemy's   trenches  or  positions.     They 
are  often  mere  tubes  of  copper  or  wood  using 
compressed  air  or  even  springs  as  a  projecting 
force.     Machine  guns  are  commonly  classed  as 
an    infantry   weapon   and   not   included   in   the 
I   artillery.     Nearly  all  use  the  same  cart- 


ridge as  the  troops  with  which  they  i 
ing'.      Very   small   portable   l-pciinder 


guns 


used  to  some  extent  by  infantry  and  machine 
gun  units  against  concrete  shelters  and  stone 
or  brick  dwellings  protecting  enemy  forces, 
especially  machine  gun  detachments.  They  re- 
semble closely  the  old  short  1-pounder  rapid- 
fire  gun,  but  are  somewhat  lighter. 

Coast  Artillery.—  Seacoast  artillery  is  de- 
signed to  protect  harbors,  naval  bases,  mine 
fields,  etc.,  against  the  attack  of  'ships.  The 
modern  method  of  emplacement  is  to  spread 
the  guns  over  a  considerable  area  while  con- 
necting them  by  supply  and  control  lines  so 
that  their  operation  is  nearly  as  simple  as  it 
grouped  in  the  old-style  fortifications.  Such 
an  arraTigement  of  many  powerful  guns  makes 
their  destruction  by  an  attacking  fleet  impossi- 
ble and  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing the  fortress  group  by  ?and  siege  opera- 


tions. A  very  large  percentage  of  existing 
seacoast  guns  are  mounted  on  disappearing 
carriages ;  howitzers  and  mortars  are  placed 
in  gun-pits  where  they  are  wholly  concealed 
from  lateral  view.  The  use  of  airplanes  in 
reconnaisance  and  'spotting  die  fall  of  pro- 
jectiles has  modified  the  designs  for  new  coast 
works  and  it  is  believed  that  in  future  many 
of  the  guns,  large  and  small,  will  be  mounted 
on  rails  and  moved  to  constantly  changing 
positions.  Parapets  will  still  be  retained  in 
certain  places,  but  much  reliance  will  be  placed- 
on  trees,  bushes  and  other  means  of  coticeal- 
ment.  Centres  of  ammunition  supply  for  each 
group  of  guns  will  doubtless  be  well  protected 
and  concealed  as  far  as  possible  AmmitiuliDn 
supply  roads  (for  motor  trucks)  and  zatlways 
will  be  given. such  curves  and  concealment  as 
to  make  their  destruction  difficult  and  doubt- 
less provision  for  rapid  repair  will  be  made. 
Guns  for  the  protection  of  mine  fields,  must  be 
located  where  needed,  the  design  of  emplace- 
ments, roads  or  tracks  depending  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  case.  Strong, 
properly  designed  land  fortifications  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  ships  of  the  most  powerful  class, 
even  if  the  latter  are  very  numerous.  They 
can,  however,  as  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  present  Great  War,  be  demolished 
by  a  sufficiently  intense  high  angle  fire  from 
very  large  guns. 

Siege  Guns, —  In  all  the  protracted  sieges 
of  the  past  two  centuries  the  operations  began 
with  light  weapons  that  were  slowlv  supple- 
mented by  heavy  guns  mounted  in  fixeoemplace- 
ments  or  moved  with  difficulty.  In  the  reduction 
of  Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  made  most  import- 
ant use  of  large  howitzers.  These  were  coast- 
defense  guns  and  set  tip  on  a  series  of  con- 
crete emplacements  as  the  line  advanced.  Ger- 
man study  of  the  war  operations  led  to  their 
development  of  heavy  howitzers  which  could 
be  moved  almost  as  fast  as  6-inch  siege  guns. 
The  first  of  these  had  a  calibre  of  827  inches 
and  larger  sizes  (9.4S  and  11.02-inch)  were 
soon  evolved.  The  larger  calibres  were  orig- 
inally designed  to  be  installed  on  timber  and 
concrete  beds,  but  the  centipede  wheels,  fn 
which  broad  flat  treads  are  pivoted  to  the  rim 
of  the  ordinary  wheel,  so  increased  the  bearing 
surface  that  specially  constructed  beds  became 
unnecessary  except  in  soft  ground.  These 
wheels  greatly  simplified  transportation  of  the 
guns,  the  ]  1.02-inch  piece  being  carried  on  two 
vehicles  on  which  the  maximum  load  was 
20,000  pounds.  Type  guns  of  16.5  and  23.S 
inches  were  built  by  Krupp,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  atfopted  for  regidar 
service,  though  a  few  of  the  16.5-inch  pattern 
were  hastily  constructed  just  before  the  ont- 
break  of  war  for  the  reduction  of  the  Belgian 
and  French  forts.  Having  fully  settled  on  the 
types  of  guns  and  mounts  the  Germans  built 
large  numbers  of  8.26  and  il.02-inch  pieces 
and  accumulated  vast  quanlides  of  ammuni- 
tion for  the  offensive  operations  which  were  lo 
be  undertaken  whenever  excuse  and  opportu- 
nity offered.  Austria  followed  the  German 
lead  and  provided  herself  with  guns  and  am- 
munition in  similar  quantities.  The  Skoda 
Company  {Austrian)  developed  a  12-ifirf) 
howitzer  of  great  power  and  mobili^  which 
has  been  much  admired  and  praisea;  many 
critics  seem  to  regard  it  as  satisfactorily  ~fi^ '  . 
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placing  the  ll-inch  and  16.5-inch  types.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly  the  French  provided  themselves 
with  the  new  mobile  weapons,  but,  fearing 
trouble  with  the  heavy  transponiag  loads 
adopted  by  Germany,  they  cut  the  weight  car- 
ried by  each  vehicle  to  eleven  or  twelve  thoij- 
sand  pounds.  Moreover,  the  French  guns  were 
completely  dismounted  and  when  set  up  for 
use  were  installed  on  an  iron  and  concrete, 
or  an  iron,  concrete  and  limber  base,  while  the 
German  guns  were  fired  from  their  transport- 
ing mounts  like  field  guns.  Whether  the 
French  are  now  using  guns  with  the  broad, 
flat,  pivoted  treads  on  the  wheel  rims  has  not 
been  divulged,  but  reports  indicate  that  the 
Italians  have  some  of  this  type.  The  German 
and  Austrian  guns  arc  somewhat  longer  than 
the  French ;  indeed,  the  French  call  their  pieces 
mortars,  though  they  are  apparently  at  least 
six  or  seven  calibres  long. 

The  British  had  very  few  guns  of  this  type 
when  the  war  broke  out,  but  began  to  supple- 
ment their  stock  of  heavy  artillery  by  placing  a 


for  some  distance.  The  simple  bar  sights  in 
common  use  were  thrown  off  the  target  at 
every  shot.  Usually  the  pun  had  to  be  run  lo 
the  front  a  considerable  distance  before  loading 
and  re-aiming.  Training  was  efiected  by  small 
ropes  hitched  to  the  trail  by  which  it  was 
hauled  lo  the  ri^t  or  left.  This  condition  nf 
aSairs  was  permitted  to  continue  because  no 
great  amoimt  of  time  which  tould  be  saved  was 
loat.  When  a  charge  of  black  powder  was 
fired  the~gun  position  was  usually  enveloped  in 
a  great  cloud  of  smoke  that  did  not  dear  away 
for  several  seconds  unless  there  was  some 
breeze.  In  the  meantime  the  gun  was  run  to 
the  front  again.  In  the  navy,  hydraulic  recoil 
cylinders  began  to  be  much  used  in  the  decade 
following  the  Civil  War.  In  1882  the  rapid- 
fire  gun  was  adopted  and  the  speed  of  opera- 
tion of  the  breech  mechanism  in  all  calibres  in- 
creased steadily  but  took  a  great  jump  ahead 
with  the  advent  of  smokeless  powder  (I8S7). 
Sights  and  sighting  began  to  improve  rapidly 
soon  after'the  use  of  smokeless  powder  became 
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large  number  of  naval  guns  on  field  and  rail- 
way mounts.  Many  6-mch,  7.5-tnch.  Q.2-tnrh 
and  12-inch  guns  were  thus  brought  into  field 
service  and  their  great  range  introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  fiEhting.  Railway  mounting, 
camouflage  and  other  forms  of  concealment 
made  concentration  of  attack  on  such  pieces 
very  difficult  while  their  fire  drove  the  enemy's 
reserves  farther  to  the  rear. 

Field  Guns.— The  field  gun  in  most  com- 
mon use  in  the  armies  of  all  nations  has  a 
calibre  approximating  three  inches,  none  but 
the  British  differing  more  than  .05  of  an  inch 
from  that  size.  The  most  powerful  of  these  is 
the  Frenoh  75- millimeter.  It  is  considerably 
the  longest,  has  the  highest  muzzle  velocity  and 
the  heaviest  projectile.  Notwithstanding  its 
excellencies  it  is  the  oldest  of  all  and  was  the 
prototype  and  model  for  everj-  field  piece  now 
in  use.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  this  piece, 
mounts  had  changed  but  little  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury except  that  steel  had  replaced  wood  in  the 
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Army  authorities  moved  more 
slowly.  In  1891,  General  Wille  of  ihc  German 
army  published  the  "Field  Gun  of  the  Future' 
and  in  1892  General  Langlois  of  the  French 
armj^  brought  out  his  great  work  'Field  Artil- 
lery in  Connection  with  the  other  Arms.'  Both 
these  officers  lard  down  the  requirements  of  a 
modem  field  gim  and  pointed  out  their  advan- 
tages. Artillery  officers  were  conservative, 
however,  and  it  was  five  years  before  Colonel 
Deporl's  gun  was  adopted  in  the  French  army 
ana  several  years  more  before  other  nations 
fuUy  accepted  the  innovation.  The  most  vital 
of  the  changes  made  in  modem  field  artillery 
consists  in  keeping  the  gun  in  position  during 
recoil.  This  was  effected  by  fitting  a  lip  (called 
the  spade)  on  the  under  side  of  the  trail,  alin 
wheel  brakes,  shoes  and  spikes,  and  by  soften- 
ing the  shock  of  discharge  by  means  of  a  long 
recoil  cylinder.  If  the  spade  is  sunk  firmly 
into  the  ground  and  the  wheels  braked  (some- 
times fitted  with  shoes  and  spikes  in  very  sofi 
or  hard  ground)  the  gun  is  kept  very  closely 
on  the  target.    The  recoil  cylinoer  is  nearly  as 
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long  as  the  gun.  It  is  gimilai'  in  principle  to 
the  naval  recoil  cylinder  but  relatively  loager. 
During  recoil  the  piston  presses  against  liquid 
(water  and  glycerine)  which  is  allowed  to  escape 
past  it  in  channels  that  decrease  in  depth  toward 
the  rear.  The  gun  is  returned  to  the  firing  posi- 
tion by  counter- recoil  springs  or  air-{iressure 
or  both.  By  keeping  the  mount  in  position  dnr- 
ing  recoil  the  ^un  layers  can  remain  at  the 
sights  and  receive  some  prolectian  by  shields 
attached  to  the  mounl.  While  the  mount  is 
held  quite  firmly  there  is  more  or  less  move- 
ment. The  sligot  change  in  elevatioii  can  be 
corrected  at  the  sights,  but  any  error  in  tram 
would  involve  resetting  the  spade  of  a  rigid 
mount ;  to  avoid  this,  the  gun  can  be  gi\'en  a 


volvod  until  the  correct  range  shows  against 
the  zero  mark,  the  rear  end  of  the  quadrant 
arm  is  raised  through  the  corresponding  angle. 
If  the  target  is  at  Uie  same  height  as  the  gun, 
the  breech  of  the  tatter  is  now  lowered  until 
the  spirit  level  shows  the  quadrant  arm  to  be 
horizontal.  If  the  target  is  above  the  gun,  the 
angle  its  elevation  subtends  must  be  provided 
for.  This  is  done  by  raising  the  short  arm 
carrying  the  spirit  level  through  the  angle 
(called  the  angle  ot  sight).  The  breech  is  ihus 
lowered  tfarDugh  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  elevation  and  sight. 

The  indepmdfnt  line  of  sight  is  designed 
to  increase  the  speed  of  sight  setting.  It  is 
obtained  through  different  means  by  different 
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train  of  3*  or  4"  each  way  on  its  mount  with- 
out disturbing  the  trail  or  wheels.  Improve- 
ment in  the  sighting  apparatus  became  possible 
in  the  new  mounts  and  was  rapidly  introduced. 
In  modern  field  artillery  fire  the  target  is  rarely 
visible  to  the  gun  layer  as  the  pieces  are  usually 
placed  behind  some  sort  of  parapet,  bank,  rise 
of  ground  or  screen  over  which  ihey  fire. 
Until  juite  recently  the  elevation  of  field  guns 
was  effected  by  means  of  some  form  of  gun- 
ner's quadrant  located  on  the  right  side  and 
operated  by  a  sight-setter  seated  beside  it. 
The  quadrant  arm  on  pieces  of  that  type  is 
pivoted  at  lis  front  ena;  at  its  rear  end  it  is 
geared  to  a  drum  on  which  are  marked  the 
ranges ;  on  ils  side  is  pivoted  a  shorter  arm 
carrying  a  spirit  level.    When  the  drum  is  re- 
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designers.  As  devised  by  Colond  Deport  and 
filled  lo  the  French  7S-millimeter  piece,  inde- 
pendence is  secured  by  inserting  an  interme- 
diate carriage  between  the  gun -sleeve  and 
mount  and  on  this  are  placed  the  means  of  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  gun.  For  indirect  fire,  the 
intermediate  carriage  is  always  kepi  level  and 
the  gun  is  raised  to  an  angle  above  this  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  angles  of  sight  and 
elevation.  For  direct  laying  the  intenAediate 
carriage  may  be  raised  or  lowered  through  the 
angle  of  sight  by  aiming  through  the  sight  and 
elevating  or  depressing  the  muzzle  until  the 
line  of  sight  passes  through  the  target.  When 
using  the  independent  line  of  sight,  the  setting 
of  the  sight  remains  unchanged,  no  matter  how 
often  or  how  much  the  elevation  of  the  gun  is 
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shcrod,  siniie  the  sight  is  mounted  on  the  in- 
tenucdiBte  carriage  which  is  always  kept  level. 
This  method  of  obtaining  an  independent  line 
of  sight  was  used  with  marked  success  in  the 
Great  European  War,  No  country  but  France 
had  adopted  it  in  I9l4  hut  since  that  time  nearly 
all  new  guns  of  the  Entente  Allies  are  fitted 
with  it.  Krupp  achieved  the  same  result  (fixity 
of  the  line  of  sight  irresp«Ctive  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  gun)  by  gearing  the  sight  (which 
is  attached  to  the  gun-sleeve)  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  sight  rises  in  its  socket  as  the 
breech  is  lowered,  and  vice-versa.  Since  in 
indirect  tire  the  target  cannot  be  seen,  the  gun 
must  be  pointed  at  some  visible  object  whose 
angular  divergence  from  the  direction  of  the 
target  is  known  or  obtained  by  rapid  triangula- 
'  tion  or  otherwise.  This  requires  the  sight  to 
be  capable  of  revolution  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
Sights  possessing  this  capability  are  called 
',  goniometric,  a  simple  goniometric  sight  being 
'  one  pivoted  on  a  circular  graduated  base  plate 
which  is  kept  level  and  usually  fitted  with  a 
separate  deflection  scale.  The  sight  itself  is  gen- 


pack  animals  could  trot  go.  Guns  and  amtnimi- 
tion  were  hoisted  up  preciintous  slopes  to  paints 
that  could  only  be  reached  by  trained  mountain 
climbers.  Trench  artillery  has  a  most  im- 
portant use  but  it  lacks  definiteness  as  regards 
design.  Much  of  it  has  been  ha.stily  extem- 
porized, even  the  ancient  ballista  being  again 
brought  into  use.  The  French,  who  compress 
air  for  the  counter- recoil  cylinders  -.  their  field 
guns,  are  using  compressed  air  for  projecting 
high  explosive  charges  from  their  trench 
pieces.  Trench  mortars  are  used  for  throw- 
ing gas  shell,  illuminating  shell,  etc.,  on  points 
inside  the  ordinary  field  of  artillery  concentra- 
tion. Trench  artillery  is  set  up  wherever  it 
can  be  conveniently  worked,  usually  in  small 
excavated  cmplacemciits  in  rear  of  the  first- 
line  trenches,  and  is  operated  by  the  infantry 
imils  which  surround  it. 

Aircraft  Guns.— Aircraft  guns  are  in  the 
infancy  of  their  development.  Light  scouting 
and  combat  planes  use  machine  guns  of  small- 
arm  calibre  almost  exclusively  but  a  peculiar. 
non-recoil  piece  has  been  tried  with  some  suc- 
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'  erally  some  form  of  telescope.  Heavy  field 
guns  of  3.i  to  4.7  inches  calibre  were  buih  in 
considerable  numbers  before  and  during  the 
great  World  War,  hut  they  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  large  howitzers  which  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  them. 

Horse  artillery  differs  from  field  artillery  in 
ligrhtiicss  and  mobilitv.  When  cavalry  was  the 
I)rincipal  scouting  arm,  horse  artillery  was  de- 
signed for  accompanying  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  by  mounted  troops.  In  the  recent  great 
war,  horse  artillery  had  no  special  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  importance  or  lack  of  im- 
portance. Horse  artillery  guns  have,  as  a  rule, 
the  same  calibre  as  the  light  field  artillery  but 
the  gum  are  shorter  and  weaker  and  the  pro- 
jectiles are  commonly  of  less  weight  Horse 
artillery  howitzers  have  alhout  the  same  weight 
as  horse  artillery  guns,  "but  of  course  have 
greater  calibre.  On  the  Anstro-Italian  front 
mountain  artillery  has  had  full  opportunity  to 
earn  its  name.  But  heavier  guns  than  those 
commonly  classed  as  mountain  pieces  have  there 
been  liberally  employed  in  places  where  even 


cess.  This  gun  consists  of  a  rifle  barrel  for  the 
projectile  extending  to  the  front  and  a  smooth 
bore  barrel  for  the  balancing  charge  extendine 
to  the  rear.  The  latler  consists  of  fine  shot 
of  lead  or  steel.  When  the  gun  is  fired  the 
projectile  is  driven  out  with  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  about  1/XX)  feet  per  second  and  the  balancing 
charge  of  shot  driven  to  the  rear.  The  strain  on 
the  movmt  is  trifling  even  with  a  three-inch  gun. 
Six-inch  guns  of  this  type  have  been  built  for 
large  bomoing  and  battle  planes  and  for  dirigi- 
bles. The  range  of  the  gun  is  very  great  owing 
to  the  altitude  at  which  it  is  fired  but  the  ac- 
curacy is  of  course  moderate.  In  tractor  planes, 
at  a  taivet  directly  ahead,  the  machine  gun 
must  be  fired  through  the  axis  of  the  propeller 
or  between  the  blades.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
operating  mechanism  of  the  gun  is  geared  to 
the  propeller  shaft  and  permits  firing  only  when 
the  propeller  blades  are  clear.  In  some  battle- 
planes the  machine  gims  are  operated  in  ^irs. 
giving   a    double    weight    of    fire    by    a    single 

And-Aircraft     Guns. —  Anti-aircraft     guns 
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are  of  many  kinds  and  sizes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  guns  are  of  about  three-inch  caHbre 
but  automatic  one-pounders  and  three-pounders 
have  been  built,  and  four,  five  and  six-inch 
guns  are  used.  The  projectiles  are  mostly 
shrapnel  or  time-fuse  shell  of  special  type  whicn 
break  up  into  many  small  fragments  when  they 
explode.  Guns  on  fixed  mounts  like  those  on 
board  ship  and  in  the  permanent  defenses  of 
lx>ndon  and  Paris  are  mostly  mounted  on  high 
pedestals.  Split-trail  mounts  are  used  for  field 
service  but  ordinary  field  guns  are  made  avail- 
able by  dropping  the  trail  in  a  pit.  Improve- 
ment in  anti-aircraft  guns  and  mounts  (power, 
range,  speed  of  fire,  sights,  care  of  handling 
etc.),  m  projectiles,  in  range  and  speed  deter- 
mination, in  "spotting"  of  shrapnel  bursts,  and 
in  general  fire  control  has  so  greatly  augumented 
their  efficiency  that  bombing  planes  over  Lon- 
don and  Paris  are  forced  to  altitudes  of  more 
than  10,000  feet. 

Machine  Guna. —  Machine  guns  are  of  many 
types;  all  now  in  use  are  automatic.  Heavy, 
water-cooled  guns  are  preferred  for  service  in 
which  weight  is  unohfectionablc  as  they  have  a 
much  longer  life  with  prolonged  fire.  But  for 
guns  (o  accompany  infantry  advance  or  retire- 
ment, light  air-cooled  puns  are  desired.    Nearly 


mechanism  is  arranged  with  a  cut-oil  that  per- 
mits a  single  shot  to  be  fired  with  each  touch 
of  the  finger  on  the  trigger.  Machine  guns  have 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  present 
war  and  automatic  rifles  may  play  a  still  more 
important  one  if  they  can  be  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.. 

Ammtinitioa.— The  ammunition  used  by 
heavy  field  and  siege  guns  consists  principally  of 
high-explosive  shell,  but  shrapnel,  universal 
shell,  illuminating  shell  and  poison  gas  shell  are 
also  used  Light  field  guns  use  all  these  but 
chiefly  fire  shrapnel  and  universal  shell.  The 
latter  is  a  combination  of  shrapnel  and  high 
explosive  shell.  The  cylindrical  part  of  the 
shell  is  much  like  a  shrapnel  and  explodes  like 
one  The  ogival  with  its  high  explosive  con- 
tents continues  on  and  eiqilodes  on  impact.  Illu- 
mina.ting  shell  contain  a  flaming  composition 
which  may  be  used  for  lifting  up  a  tantet 
area.  Poison  gas  shell  are  designed  to  dis- 
seminate gases  which  are  deadly  poisonous. 
dangerous  to  life,  or  hurtful  in  some  way.  The ' 
part  played  by  artillery  in  the  present  great 
war  has  been  a  most  important  one.  The  heavy 
guns  have  shown  the  futility  of  permanent  forti- 
fications while  the  lighter  field  and  machine- 
guns  have  mowed  down  infantry  in  the  open 
with  a  precision  and  completeness  never  hitherto 
approached.  The  successes  obtained  have  been 
due  to  airplane  reconnaissance,  mapping  and 
"spotting* ;  to  the  large  calibres  of  die  heavy 
guns  with  the  resulting  power  and  range;  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  guns  of  all  sizes ;  to  the 
limitless  ammunition  supply;  and  to  improve- 
ments in  guns  and  fire-control. 

Lewis  Sayhe  Van  Duzer, 
Captain  in  the  United  Stales  Navy,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute. 


all  light  machine  ^ns  are  operated  by  gas 
pressure  acting  against  a  piston  or  lever.  As 
far  as  practicable  the  line  of  movement  of  the 
mechanism  should  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore  and  as  near  it  as  possible  in  order  not  to 
throw   the   gun   off   the   target.      Many   of    tht 


.oil  of  the  breech-block  .  _.    ._ 

the  Maxim.  The  latest  machine  gun  is  tht 
Browning,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  army.  The  heavy  type  is  water- 
cooled  and  operated  by  the  recoil  of  the  breech 
block  on  the  Maxim  principle.  It  weighs  34.5 
pounds.  Stripped  of  its  water-iacket  and  ar- 
ranged for  airplane  duty  it  weighs  22.5  pounds. 
Many  light  air-cooled  machine  guns  are  fitted 
with  shoulder  pieces  or  stocks  and  are  practi- 
cally automatic  rifles.  The  light  Browning  gun 
is  a  piece  of  this  character.  It  resembles  a 
rifle  externally  and  is  frequently  styled  an 
automatic  rifle.  It  weighs  15  pounds  and  can 
fire  350  shots  at  maximum  speed  without  over- 
healing  or  injury.  The  ordinary  magatine  — 
loaded  like  a  clip  —  contains  20  cartridges 
which  can  be  fired  in  two  and  one-half  seconds. 
The  larger  magazine  holds  40  cartridges.    The 


muzzle  velocity  in  the  great  majority  is  about 
2,800  feet  per  second,  though  many  very  heavy 
guns  have  less  on  account  of  excessive  erosion. 
The  weight  of  the  projectile  is  about  half  the 
cube  of  the  calibre  expressed  in  inches.  Thus 
the  cube  of  12  is  1,728,  and  the  prejectile  weighs 
850  pounds;  the  cube  of  10  to  1,000,  and  the 
projectile  weighs  500  pounds.  The  weight  of  the 
powder  charge  is  from  33  to  45  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  projectile,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  powder  (pure  nitrocellulose  or  part 
nitroglycerin)  and  the  designed  muzzle  velocity. 
From  1880  to  1905  the  battery  of  a  naval  ves- 
sel was  composed  of  guns  of  several  calibres. 
But  as  fire-control  of  ship's  batteries  became 
more  closely  studied  the  folly  of  sudi  a  lack 
of  system  became  glaringly  evident.  The 
present  rule  is  two  calibres  —  one  for  the  main 
battery  and  one  for  subsidiary  purposes.  For 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers  the  most  efficient 
primary  battery  is  8  to  12  guns  in  four  turrets 
on  the  midship  fore-and-aft  line,  the  second 
(from  die  bow)  turret  being  nigh  enough 
to  fire  over  the  first  and  the  third  hi^  enough 
to  fire  over  the  fourth.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  half  the  battery  to  fire  in 
all  directions  from  ahead  to  45  degrees 
abaft  the  beam,  and  the  other  half  to  fire 
in  all  directions  from  astern  to  45  degrees 
forward  of  the  beam,  while  every  heavy  gun 
may  be  fired  on   either   beam   from  bow    to 
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quarter.  This  is  the  American  system  and  has 
been  so  widely  copied  in  foreign  navies  as  to 
have  become  weil-nigh  universal.  A  corollary 
!o  this  principle  would  be  that  a  vessel  should 
carry  at  least  eieht  Buns  of  the  largest  size 
her  displacement  permits.  This  applies  to  light 
cruisers  as  well  as  battleships  and  battle - 
cruisers  if  the  forward  and  after  guns  arc 
mounted  in  pairs  on  the  centre  line,  otherwise 
six  is  the  most  efficient  number  —  one  forward, 
one  aft,  two  each  side. 

In  battleships  and  battlec  misers  the 
secondary  battery  is  rot  intended  for  use  in 
action  with  other  large  vessels  but  as  a  defense 
against  torpedo  crafl  —  destroyers  and  snli- 
marines.  It  is  therefore  numerous,  most  modern 
battleships  and  battlecruisers  carrying  18  lo  2-', 
guns  of  five  to  six-inch  calibre.  These  have 
the  highest  possible  velocity  consistent  with 
moderate  erosive  action  in  order  to  give  a  flat 
trajectory  so  that  slight  errors  in  range  may  not 
result  in  too  many  misses  at  the  distance  at 
which  torpedo-craft  can  easily  operate.  The 
secondary  battery  of  recent  light  cruisers  is  al- 
most negligible  and  is  chiefly  designed  for 
training  purposes  and  exceptional  use  against 
troops  or  light  boats  when  operating  near  the 
shore.  Modem  naval  gumiery  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Rear-admiral  (then  Cap- 
tain) Sir  Percy  Scott  of  the  British  navy  about 
1900.  It  began  with  the  systematic  training  of 
the  gun-pcmiters  and  evolved  the  moderti  sys- 
tems of  fire-control  of  the  battery.  Adequate 
control  of  the  mixed  battery  of  ffuns  was 
found  impracticable  and  although  this  was  not 
the  sole  or  only  strong  ar^ment  for  the  chanf;e 
to  a  one-calibre  battery  it  was,  added  to  the 
others,  decisive.  Up  to  this  time  (1903-05)  the 
12-inch  gun  was  regarded  as  indisputably  the  best 
size  for  the  large  guns  of  battleships.  But  with 
better  fire-control  and  improved  shooting  the 
battle  range  grew  rapidly  until  it  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  power  of  a  12-inch  gim  was 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Not  only  was 
the  energy  rematning_  in  the  projectile  of  a  12- 
inch  too  small  to  pierce  the  thick  armor  of 
existing  battleships  at  great  ranges  but  the  ac- 
curacy was  less  than  inat  of  a  larger  gun  be- 
cause the  greater  the  calibre  of  a  gun  the  less 
is  the  effect  of  air  resistance  on  the  projectile 
and  the  less  the  reduction  in  velocity  and 
danger  space. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  Great  Britain  in- 
creased the  calibre  of  her  heavy  naval  gims  to 
13.5  inches;  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Aus- 
tria followed  with  14  inches-  two  or  three  years 
later  Great  Britain  raised  it  to  15  inches,  the 
United  States  to  16,  and  now  it  is  said  that  the 
latest  British  vessels  carry  or  will  carry  guns 
of  18-inch  calibre.  The  muizle  velocity  of  all 
these  new  weapons  is  less  than  that  of  the  50- 
calibre  l2-inch  guns,  but  the  remaining  velocity 
at  25,000  yards  is  considerably  greater  and  the 


destructive  effect  is  enormously  mort,  (or  the 
weight  of  a  16-inch  shell  is  more  than  2,000 
pounds  and  that  of  an  18-inch  nearly  3,000.  The 
new  British  "Hush,  Hush'  battleship  or  battle- 
cruisers,  on  which  the  18-inch  guns  are  said 
to  be  mounted,  are  apparently  (he  natural  out- 
come of  existing  conditions.  They  are  re- 
ported as  long,  fast,  of  comparatively  low  frce- 
l)oard  except  at  the  bow  and  stern  and  to  have 
little  armor  except  on  the  turrets  and  decks. 


Coventry  OrdnBnn  Works  6-mch  Power-worked  Uountlng 
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The  general  design  of  keavy  naval  guns  has 
not  been  materially  altered  in  more  than  a  de- 
cade —  not  very  greatly  in  three.  The  principal 
changes  are  due  to  improvements  in  metallurgy 
and  mechanical  processes.  The  steel  for  ihi 
difierent  parts  is  of  higher  grade  (increased 
tensile  and  elastic  strength)  and  its  qualities 
are  more  unifbrjn  and  dependable.  Nickel- 
steel  (avera^ng  3  per  cent  nickel,  0.4  carbon, 
0.7  manganese.  0.27  silicon)  is  used  where 
practicable  in  those  parts  requiring  a  high 
elastic  strength.  The  net  result  of  better  ma- 
terial and  ifnproved  mechanical  processes  is  a 
lighter,  stronger  and  sliiler  gun.    British  naval 

Kns  are  wirc^wound,  and  other  nations  which 
y  their  guns  in  England  use  weapons  of  this 
type.  The  wire  is  of  ribbon  form  and  laid  oti 
with  increasing  tension  in  each  layer.  In  some 
designs  the  wirewrapping  extends  from  breech 
to  muzzle  — in  others,  over  the  rear  half  of  the 
gun  only.  It  is  usually  applied  outside  the  jacket 
and   the   first   layer   of   hoops   and   an   outside 

t'acket  or  casing  is  shrunk  on  over  it.  The  wire 
las  more  than  double  the  strength  of  the  steel  in 
the  hoops  of  an  ordinary  built-up  gun  and  gives 
great  transverse  strength  but  as  the  gas  pres- 
sure is  held  down  by  the  erosive  action  to  16 
or  17  tons  per  square  inch,  the  strei^glh  of  the 
ordinary  method  of  construction  is  ample  and 
that  type  of  piece  is  likely  to  prevail,  as  long 
as  vrtre-woiind  guns  lack  longitudinal  strength 
and  rigidity.  This  lack  of  rigidity  causes  the 
muzzle  to  droop  and  "whip"  when  the  gun  is 
fired  and  slightly  decreases  the  accuracy  of  fire. 
The  normal  naval  gun  consists  cf  a  central 
Cube  extending  from  the  face  o£  the  muzzle  lo 
the  forward  end  of  the  screw-box.  Over  the 
powder  chamber  the  bore  is  enlarged  10  to  20 
per  cent.  At  the  ends  of  the  powder  chamber 
are  its  front  and  rear  slopes.  Beyond  the  front 
slope  is  another  conical  surface  called  the  shell- 
centering  slope,  at  the  front  end  of  which  the 
bore  reaches  the  diameter  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
grooves ;  then  comes  the  compres^on  slc^  in       . 
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which  the  lands  rise  to  their  full  height  in  the 
lenffth  of  a  few  inches.  The  grooves  start  with- 
out twist,  or  with  very  little,  but  this  gradually 
increases  until,  near  the  muzzle,  it  reaches  a 
pilch  of  one  tum  in  a  length  o£  25  to  30  calibres. 
In  some  guns  a  second  tube  of  Che  same  length 
is  shrunk  over  the  first.  Over  the  rear  end  of 
the  tube  or  tubes  is  shrunk  the  jacket.  This 
extends  to  the  rear  beyond  the  tube  far  enough 
to  form  the  screw-box  and  to  the  front  to  a 
point  at  which  the  gas  pressure  has'  fallen  well 
below  the  maximum;  the  total  length  is  about 
20  calibres.  In  guns  with  a  single  tube  a  long 
tapered  chase  hoop  extends  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  jacket,  the  front  end  of  which  it  receives 
in  a  recess  and  so  overlaps.  Over  the  jacket 
and  part  of  the  chase  hoop  are  one  or  more 
layers  of  short  hoops,  exceptional  strength  be- 
ing required  only  over  the  powder  chamber  and 
a  few  inches  beyond.  Guns  of  12-inch  calibre 
and  larger  are  usually  fitted  with  liners  to 
facilitate  repair  when  the  bore  is  eroded  be- 
yond tolerance.  As  the  erosion  in  the  front 
part  of  the  bore  is  slight  and  imimportant,  the 
liner  usually  extends  from  the  front  slope  of 
the  powder  chamber  for  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  IS  or  20  calibres.  The  hner  is  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  tnbe  and  is  made  of  special 
steel,  not  readily  oxidizable  and  with  a  high 
elastic  limit. 

Breech  Hcchuunnsr— The  breech  mechan- 
ism of  large  naval  guns  is  of  two  general 
^es,  the  interrupted  screw  which  is  used  by 
most  navies  and  the  sliding  wedge  which  is  a 
feature  of  Krupp  guns  and  is  used  by  Germany 
and  some  lesser  i>owers  which  buy  their  guns 
from  Krupp.  In  its  early  simple  form  the  in- 
terrupted screw  breech-block  consisted  of  a 
short  cylinder  of  steel  with  a  heavy  screw- 
thread  cut  on  its  outer  surface.  This  screw 
thread  is  cut  away  over  each  alternate  sectoi 
of  60  dwrees  and  the  thread  of  the  screw- 
box  in  the  gun,  into  which  the  plug  fits,  is 
similarly  treated.  This  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  insert  the  plug  nearly  to  its  seat  i 


,    „  ;  grooves  of  the  screw- 

box;  then,  vim  one-sixth  of  a  turn  the  plug 
is  screwed  into  place.  In  recent  types  the  shape 
of  the  plug  f^s  been  modified,  some  being 
slightly  coned,  others  given  a  partial  globular 
shape.  In  the  Welin  type,  the  threads  are  cut 
on  successive  segments  which  arc  increased  in 
diameter  slightly  more  than  the  hejfjht  of  the 
threads  on  the  preceding  one.  This  enables 
three-fourths  or  more  of  the  plug  to  be 
threaded  and  requires  but  two  narrow  blanks  in 
the  screw-box.  The  result  is  a  shorter,  stronger 
plug  which  is  more  rapidly  operated.  'ITie 
Welin  type  of  breech  closure  is  used  in  all 
United  States  naval  guns.  In  Krnpp  guns  the 
jacket  is  extended  to  &e  rear  about  two  calibres 
beyond  the  end  of  the  powder  chamber.  In  this 
projection  a  longitudinal  hole  is  formed 
throurfi  which  the  charge  and  projectile  are  in- 
serted^ Close  to  the  breech  face  of  the  tube  a 
transverse  slot  is  cut,  cylindrical  on  the  rear 
side,  plane  on  fhe  front.  In  this  slot  slides  a 
very  slightly  tapered  breech-block  that  is 
drawn  to  one  side  during  the  loading  operation 
and  forced  into  place  to  close  the  breech. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  powder  gas 
to  the  rear  (around  the  plug  and  through  the 
screw-box)  several  devices  tuve  been  and  are 


cup  gas  cfieck  and  the  De  Bange  gas  At3c.  The 
Broadwel]  ring  is  a  disc  of  L-shaped  section, 
the  angle  of  the  L  being  at  the  peripheiy.  The 
base  of  the  L  rests  against  the  face  of  the 
breech-plug,  the  shank  against  (he  walls  of  the 
plug-chamber.  The  pressure  forces  the  lips  of 
the  L  against  the  plug  and  chamber  walls  thus 
cutting  off  the  passage  of  gas.  The  cup  gas- 
check  differs  from  the  Broadwell  ring  only  in 
being  permancBtJy  secured  to  the  front  face  of 
the     breech-plug.       The     obturator     of     the 


mushroom  shaped  piece  of  metal  has  a  stalk 
which  passes  through  the  obturator  pad  and 
the  axis  of  the  plug,  at  the  rear  end  of  which 


of  the  breech-plug  proper  and  when  the  gases 
of  explosion  press  upoo  the  mushroom  the  pad 
is  squeezed  out  against  the  chamber  walla  and 
forms  a  perfectly  \igbt  joint  against  the  escape 
of  gas.  The  charges  of  large  guns  are  ienited 
by  electric,  percussion  or  combination  (electric 
and  percussion)  primers.  These  arc  fired  in 
locks  secured  to  the  rear  end  of  the  mush- 
room stem  through  which  the  vent  passes.  In 
Krupp  suns  the  locks  are  on  the  face  of  the 
sliding  block.  The  common  form  of  primer 
is  a  brass  case  about  0,25  inches  ht  (Uatneter 
and  1.5  inches  long,  filled  with  priming  com- 
position. One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
rapid  loading  of  modern  guns  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  mechanism  for  opening  and  closing 
the  breech.  In  all  rapid  fire  guns  the  opening 
is  effected  in  a  second  or  less  by  (he  simple 
throw  of  a  lever.  In  the  interrupted  screw 
type  the  first  part  of  the  lever  movement 
operates  a  worm  or  toe  which  revolves  the 
breech-plug  and  the  second  part  of  the  move- 
ment retracts  it  and  turns  tt  clear  of  the 
breech.  The  mechanisms  used  in  large  guns  of 
of  United  States  navy  are  the  Fletcher  and 
Vickers- Maxim.  The  three-pounder  and  six- 
pounder  semi-automatic  guns  are  fitted  with  the 
Hotchkiss  vertically  sliding  hreech  block;  the 
three-inch,  which  also  has  semi-autMnatic  actiMi, 
has  a.  modified  Fletcher  mechanism. 

In  United  States  guns  of  more  than  seven- 
inch  calibre  the  plug  is  operated  on  the  Fletcher 
system,  but  insteatf  of  using  a  Hght  lever  the 
rotation  and  retraction  are  effected  by  turning 
a  crank.  In  some  recent  installations,  heavy 
springs  (comjjressed  during  recoil)  are  em- 
ployed to  facilitate  the  opening  and  closing 
By  the  use  of  these  springs,  the 


threads  of  (be  screw-box,  all  guns  with  a 

breech  are  fitted  with  a  loading  tray  that  covers 
fhe  lands  on  the  lower  side  of  the  screw-box 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  projectile  from  strik- 
ing or  rubbing  them  during  the  operation  of 
loading.  In  guns  of  6-inch  calibre  or  less  the 
loading  tray  is  jilaced  by  hand  or  automatically. 
In  large  guns  it  is  usually  hinged  on  one  side  of 
the  hreecTi  and  operated  bv  a  lever. 

TTie  mounts  of  recent  heavy  naval  guns  arc 
controlled  by  hydraulic  or  electric  power  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  sleeve  or  slide 
in'  which  the  gun  recoils  is  pivoted  below  the 
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in  one  turret,  arrangemnl  is  made  for  the  c 
tral  gun  to  be  fired  a  small  fraction  < 
later  than  the  others  if  all  are  be  lired  i 


salvo.  The  opening  and  dosing  of  the  breech 
and  handling  of  the  chaise  and  projectile  are 
so  far  assisted  by  quick  working  medutiism  as 
to  approach  automatic  working  and  the  loading 
interval  ij  cut  to  20  seconds  or  less  for  guns 
of  largest  size. 

Lewis  Savbs  Van  Duzer, 
Captain  in  the  United  Stairs  Niruy,  ex-Secreiary 
of  the  United  Stalet  Naval  Institute. 
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GUNS— GUNSHOT  WOUND 


GUNS,  Strategy.    See  Gunnery. 

GUNSAULUS,  guo-salTus,  Frmk  Wake- 
ley,  American  cler^man  and  educator:  b. 
Cheaterville.  Ohio,  1  Jan.  1856.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1875, 
was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  be- 
came a  Congregational  is  L  He  was  pastor  of 
Congregasiotu'l  churches  at  Columbus,  Ohio 
(ISi^l),  Newtonviile,  Mass.  (1881-85),  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1885-8?).  In  1887  he  became 
pastor  of  Plymouth  church,  Chicago,  and  from 
1899  of  the  Central  church  of  that  city.  Since 
1893  he  has  been  president  of  the  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Chicago.  He  became 
widely  kiiown  as  a  preacher  and  lectured  on 
'Savortarola'  and  'John  Hampden.'  In  1908 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Umversity  and  LL.D,  from  Marietta 
ColleEC.  He  has  published:  'Monk  and  Knight* 
(1891):  'i*idias>  (1893);  ^Gladstone*  (ISfe)  ; 
'The  Man  of  Galilee'  (1899);  <Paths  toPowcr> 
(1905) ;  'Higher  Ministries  of  Recent  English 
Poetry>  (1907);  'The  Ministry  and  the 
Spiritual  Life'    (1913);  etc. 

GUNSHOT  WOUND.  The  chief  causes 
of  wounds  in  modem  warfare  are  sraall-arma 
bullets,  shrapnel  balls,  fragments  of  shell,  and 
grenades.  Rifle  bullets  are  of  a  roughly  conical 
shape,  and  are  generally  made  with  a  lead  core 
and  a  German  silver  or  steel  jacket.  They 
have,  besides  their  motion  of  progress,  a  very 
rapid  motion  of  rotation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  fired  from  a  rifled  barrel,  and  a  move- 
ment of  oscillation,  which  is  especially  well  de- 
veloped in  the  sharnly  pointed  bullets  used  by 
die  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  Tur- 
key. The  oscillatory  movement  is  strongest 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  the  bullet,  so 
that  up  to  about  550  yards  the  bullet  has  a 
qua  si- explosive  action,  lacerating  and  com- 
minuting all  tissues  in  its  path.  It  breaks  into 
pieces,  and  the  jacket  and  core  'become 
separated.  Beyond  550  yards  the  bullet  will 
normally  moke  a  clean  hole  where  it  hits,  and 
s  clean,  but  larger  hole  of  exit.  However,  if 
it  hits  a  bone,  it  still  tends  to  shatter  and 
splinter  it.  At  extreme  ranges,  the  bullet  has 
rather  a  bruising  than  a  perforating  action.  A 
bullet  which  hits  the  ground  and  ricochets  will 
probably  be  deformed  and  will  almost  cer- 
tainly hit  side  on,  or  even  rear  on.  It  further- 
more often  sends  a  shower  of  sand  and  gravel 
as  secondary  projectiles.  The  result  is  a  large 
lacerated  wound  which  will  in  all  probability  be 
infected  by  fragments  of  clothing  carried  in 
ahead  of  uie  projectile.  On  the  other  hard  a 
bullet  striking  pomt  on  will  generally  cause  a 
wound  either  entirely  aseptic  or  so  slightly 
septic  that  the  tissues  can  take  care  of  the 
germs  introduced  without  any  aid.  Further- 
more, while  the  wound  of  a  bullet  striking  point 
on  will  often  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of 
tissue  in  the  path  of  the  bullet,  a  ricochet 
wound  will  contain  a  large  amount  of  dis- 
organized tissue  forming  an  excellent  nidus  for 
pyogenic  and  pathogenic  infection.  Shrapnel 
consists  of  a  casing  containing  closely  packed 
lead  balls  and  a  small  explosive  charge  set  oH 
by  a  lime  fuse.  The  velocity  of  these  balls  is 
low  compared  to  that  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and 
their  siie  is  considerably  greater.  Accordingly 
the  wound  which  they  make  is  less  clean  cut 
flian  that  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and  the  surrounding 


tissues  are  bruised  and  crushed.  Infection  tiy 
clothing  is  also  highly  probable.  The  modem 
high  explosive  shell  is  a  case  of  steel  which  b 
completely  disrupted  by  the  explosion  of  the 
corKainea  charge  of  high  explosive.  The  vio- 
lence of  this  cusruption  may  cause  severe  in- 
jury or  even  death  without  any  externally 
visible  lesion.  The  proxiijiale  cause  of  the 
injury  in  such  cases  is  the  sudden  disturbance 
of  the  pressure  within  the  tissues,  which  often 
engenders  internal  hemmorrhages  in  the  vita] 
organs.     Wounds  from  shell  fragtnents  bear  a 

feneral  similarity  to  those  from  deformed  rifle 
uUcts  in  the  lacerating  t^aracter  of  the  injury 
and  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  infection. 
They  gain  an  added  seriousness  from  the  fact 
that  the  shell  fragments  are  often  much  larger 
than  a  bullet  and  that  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments are  likely  to  cause  wounds  at  the  same 
time.  Wounds  caused  by  hand  and  rifle 
grenades,  trenchmortar  and  airplane  bombs,  etc., 
bear  a  general  similarity  to  shell  wounds.  The 
infection  of  war  wounds  is  of  two  sorts  — 
pyogenic  and  pathogenic.  The  pyogenic  bac- 
teria arc  those  familiar  in  civil  practice.  The 
two  chief  pathogenic  bacteria  are  Bacillui 
ietani  and  B.  perfringens.  Both  are  anatrobic, 
and  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  wounds 
of  the  Great  War  is  due  to  richly  manured 
nature  of  the  Flanders  soil.  B.  ietani  is 
the  germ  of  lockjaw,  while  B.  per- 
fringens causes  the  so-called  gas  gangrene. 
As  has  been  said,  it  is  anxrdbic,  and  it  is  char- 
acteriied  bv  the  extraordinary  preference  it 
shows  for  (lead  and  dying  tissue.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  most  frequentlv  and  virulently  found 
in  wounds  where  there  nas  been  extensive  dis- 
organization of  tissue.  In  these  wounds  it 
causes  gangrene,  putrefaction,  intense  fetor,  and 
the  subcutaneous  generation  of  an  inflamma'ble 
gas.  It  frequently  runs  a_  frightfully  ra^ud 
course,  often  causmg  death  in  a  day  or  two  by  I 

its  rapid  progress  and  by  the  poisons  which  tt  I 

pours  into   the  blood.    In  such  cases  an   im-  | 

mediate  high  amputation,  leaving  the  end  of 
the  stiimp  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  offers  the  ' 

only  hope.     In  less  rapid  cases,  where  the  blood  j 

supply  of  the  injurecl  limb  is  still  fairly  good, 
more  local  measures  offer  promise.  These 
methods  consist  in  the  removal  of  diseased  tis- 
sue, the  free  aeration  of  the  wound,  and  its 
subsequent  irrigation  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  with  a  hypertonic  or  isotonic  salt 
solution.  These  latter  methods  are  also  effec- 
tive against  pyogenic  bacteria.  Tetanus  is 
treated  by  preventive  doses  of  antitoxin.    The 

Eeat  injury  caused  to  bones  in  war  wounds 
s  caused  especial  attention  to  be  devoted  to 
the  facilitation  of  their  repair.  The  extensive 
comminution  commonly  found  is  likely  to  cause 
great  deformity  in  healing.  It  also  renders 
effective  immobilization  by  any  kind  of  splint 
exceedingly  difficult.  For  these  reasons  great 
use  is  macfe  of  various  appliances  which  depend 
on  the  extension  of  the  limb  by  weights  and 
springs  rather  than  on  rigid  supports.  The 
use  of  plates  attached  to  the  bones  is  generally 
discountenanced  on  account  of  the  additional 
injury  thereby  caused  to  the  bone  circulation. 
Bone  fragments  are  conserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible as  nuclei  for  callus  formation.  In  cases 
where  an  irreplaceable  loss  of  bone  has  occurred, 
grafting  is  frequently  employed.  Wounds  of 
the  viscera  are  fatal  m  an  enormously  smaller 
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percentase  of  cases  nowad^s  than  in  former 
times,  iwneii  a  perforation  oi  the  intestines  was 


practically  equivalent  to  a  death-warrant.  The 
antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods  of  modem  sur- 
gery are  very  often,  successful.  Head  wounds, 
which  are  especially  frequent  in  trench  warfare, 
are  often  much  more  serious  than  they  appear 
on  the  surface.  What  seems  to  be  a  mere 
graze  of  the  scalp  and  skuil  may  involve  the 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  lower  table. 
The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  are  frequently  in- 
volved in  gunshot  wounds.  The  high  velociU' 
of  modern  projectiles,  together  with  their  small 
size,  has  made  especially  frequent  the  forma- 
tion of  false  aneurisms  of  various  types  from 
wounds  of  arteries  and  veins.  These  are  gen- 
erally treated  by  ligation,  provided  there  is  an 
adequate  coIJaterai  circulation.  Nerve  wounds 
arc  very  slow  in  healing,  for  they  only  heal  by 
the  growth  of  new  axis-cylinders  into  the 
distalpart  of  the  cut  nerve.  However^  surgical 
methods  make  this  regeneration  possible  even 
where  a.  considerable  part  of  the  nerve  is  lost 
Electrical  method  is  often  used  later.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  projectile  should  be  left  in  a 
wound  or  not  depends  on  whether  the  wound  is 
infected,  and  on  whether  the  projectile  causes 
pain  and  irritation  or  not.  Often  the  removal 
of  a  tolerated  foreign  body  in  a  healed  wound 
will  waken  a  latent  infection  into  renewed 
activity,  and  cause  serioas  results.  Consult 
Groves,  E.  W.  H.,  'Gunshot  Injuries  of  Bones* 
(London  1915)  :  Penhallow,  D.  P.,  'Military 
Surgery'  (London  1916);  Stevenson,  W.  F., 
'Wounds  in  War'  (New  York  1898). 

GUNTER,  Edmund,  English  mathema- 
tician: b.  Hertfordshire  1581;  d.  London.  10 
Dec.  1626.  After  studying  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  took 
the  divinity  degree.  However^  the  study  of 
mathematics  was  more  congenial  to  him,  and 
he  gave  up  all  thought  of  a  career  in  the  church 
in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  that  work.  In 
1619,  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  London,  where  he  continued 
until  his  death.  Several  important  inventions 
bear  his  name  :  Gunter's  chain,  an  instrument 
used  in  surveying;  Gunter's  line,  a  logarithmic 
ruler,  which  is  of  great  value  in  the  practical 
application  of  logarithms;  Gunter's  quadrant, 
a  portable  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  sun's  azimuth,  etc.;  and 
Gunter's  scale,  an  instrument  for  solving  prob- 
lems in  navigation.  To  him  also  has  been 
attributed  the  discovery  that  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle  is  subject  to  variation, 
Gunter's  discoveries  are  described  in  'Sector, 
Cross-Staff,  Bow,  Quadrant  and  Other  Instru- 
ments.' He  pubiished  also  'New  Projection 
of  the  Sphere*  (1623);  'Canon  Triangulorum, 
or  Table  of  Artificial  Lines  and  Tangents' 
(1620).  In  1624  his  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished. 

GUMTHER,  or  GUNTHERUS,  Ckrman 
theologian  and  poet  of  the  12th  century.  After 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Prince  Kon-. 
rad,  son  of  Frederick  Barharossa,  he  entered 
the  Cisterian  Convent  of  Paris  in  Alsace.  Hia 
surviving  works  consist  of  the  Latin  epic  en- 
titled 'LipurinuB,'  and  a  fragment  dedicated 
lo  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  a  Latin  epic  'Soli- 
niarius.'  The  former  describes  the  deeds  of 
Frederick  in  Italy  and  is  of  great  value  as  a 


description  of  the  life  of  that  era.  Consuh 
Pannenborg,  A.,  'Der  Verfasser  des  Ligurinus* 
(Gotdngen  1883). 

GttNTHER,  Albert  Charles  Lewis  Got- 

hilF,  English  zoologiist:  b.  Esslingen,  1830;  d. 
1914.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of 
Tiibingen,  Berlin  and  Bonn,  he  received  an 
appoiniment  as  assistant  in  the  zoological  de- 
partment of  the  British  Museum  1856.  He  be- 
came director  in  1875  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1895.  From 
1875-?6  he  was  president  of  the  Roya!  Society; 
and  from  1898-1901  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
He  was  editor  and  founder  of  the  'Record  of 
Zoological  Literature'  in  1864,  and  coeditor  of 
the  Annais  and  Magazine  ol  Natural  History. 
Among  his  publications  are  'Medizinische 
Zoologie'  (1858)  ;  'Catalogue  of  the  Ba- 
trachia  Salientia  and  Fishes  in  the  British 
Museum'  {Vi  vols.,  1858-70) ;  'The  Gigantic 
Land-Tortoises,  Living  and  Extinct*  (1877); 
'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes'  (1880): 
'Fische  der  Siidsce'  (1873-1910)  ;  'Reptiles  ami 
Batrachians  of   Central  America'    (1885-1902). 

GCNTHER,  Aotoa,  Catholic  theologian: 
b.  Lindenau  Bohemia,  17  Nov,  1783:  A  Vienna, 
24  Feb.  1863.  He  was  educated  m  law,  but 
abandoned  that  profession  in  order  to  enter 
the  priesthood  (1820).  He  devoted  his  life  work 
to  the  reconciling  of  reason  and  religion,  basing 
his  conclusions  on  subjective  reasoning.  His 
ideas  on  the  subject  are  set  forth  in  his  "Vor- 
schule  zur  spekulativen  Theologic  des  positiven 
Christcntums'  (1828),  and  in  'Der  letzte  Sym- 
boliker'  (1834).  To  the  younger  students  of 
Catholicism,  Gtjnther's  ideas  made  an  effective 
appeal,  and  he  gained  a  considerable  following. 
His  attempts  to  apply  the  philosophic  method 
to  the  study  of  his  religion  antagonized  the 
scholastic  element  in  the  church,  and  his  books 
were  frequently  and  bitterly  opposed,  and 
finally  placed  on  the  index  of  forbidden  litera- 
ture. His  works  were  collected  and  published 
at  Vienna  in  1882.  Consult  the  biography  by 
Knoodt  (Vienna  1881). 

GUNTHER,  Archibald  CUvering,  Amer- 
ican novelist  and  dramatist;  b.  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, 25  Oct.  1847;  d.  New  York,  23  Feb.  1907. 
While  he  was  quite  young  his  parents  went  to 
California.  There  he  studied  engineering  in 
the  State  University.  For  six  years  he  worked 
as  a  mining  engineer;  then  for  three  years 
(1875-78)  4ie  was  a  stockbroker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  meantime  he  had  been  devoting 
his  spare  time  to  literature.  Finally  he  decided 
to  go  to  New  York  and  try  his  lucK  there.  But 
he  did  not  find  the  publishers  anxious  to  pub- 
lish his  novels.  'Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York' 
went  the  rounds  of  practically  all  of  them. 
Finally,  on  hs  publication  in  1887,  it  met  with 
almost  instant  and  unexpected  success,  out- 
sclbng  all  other  novels  of  the  year.  This  was 
followed  in  1888  by  'Mr,  Potter  of  Texas,' 
which  met  with  similar  success.  From  this  on 
GuDther  kept  busy  turning  out  novel  after 
novel,  interspersed  with  a  j)lay  now  and  tiien; 
and  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  popularity 
with  a  large  class  of  his  readers  until  his  death. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view  (lunlher's  novels 
are  not  of  a  very  high  class;  but  they  are  rich 
in  situation  and  rapid  movement  of  plot.  His 
characters  though  iacUniag  more  to  be.^^ies 
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tban  real  crentions,  dispUy  a  certain  originaliQ' 
and  freshness  which  are  inviting.  Gunther  waa 
one  of  the  first  of  American  writers  to  sound 
the  national  note.  In  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  many  imitators,  most  of  whom  have  im- 
proved on  his  English,  but  few  of  whom  have 
equalled  him  in  the  rapid  movement  of  his 
characters.  His  novels  include,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  'That  Frenchman' 
(1889);  'Miss  Nobody  of  Nowhere'  (1890); 
'Baron  Montez  of  Panama  and  Paris'  (1893)  ; 
'Jack  Curzon'  (18^) ;  'Adrienne  de  Portalis' 
(1900);  'A  Manufacturer's  Daughter>  (1901); 


(1900);  'A 


— -■  (15-,.    

'Dr.  Burton'  (1906).  Among  his  dramas  are 
'Courage';  'Prince  Karl';  'The  Deacon's 
Daughter' ;  'Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York'  and 
<Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,*  Of  his  dramas,  the 
two  last  mentioned  and  'Prince  Karl'  were  the 
most  successful 

GIJnTHER.  TofaBim  Chriitiaii,  German 
po«t :  b.  Striegau,  Lower  Silesia,  8  April  1605 ; 
d.  Jena,  IS  Mardi  1723.  He  was  intended  for 
the  profession  of  physician  by  his  father,  but 
proved  unadapted  to  that  study  and  abandoned 
It  for  literature.  His  poem  on  the  Peace  of 
Passarowiti  (1718)  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence and  he  was  recommended  by  Mencke  to 
Frederick  of  Saxony  (Augustus  II,  king  of 
Poland).  But  his  dissolute  habits  failed  to  gain 
him  the  patronage  of  that  monarch  ana  he 
wasted  away  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  dissipation.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  a  flowing  lyric  qualify,  unconventionalily. 
Cleverness  and  sparkling  wit,  sometimes  dimmed 
by  bad  taste  and  vulgar  joking.  His  collected 
poems  appeared  at  Breslau  in  four  volumes 
(1723-35).  They  are  also  preserved  in  Tittman, 
'Deutsche  Dichier  des  17ten  Jahrhunderts' 
(Leipzig  1874)  and  by  Fulda  in  Kiirschner's 
'Deutsche  Nationalliteratur'  (Vol.  XXXVllI, 
1883).  Consult  Kalbeck,  M.,  "Neue  Beiirage 
zur  Biographic  des  Dichters  C  Giinther'  (Bres- 
lau 1879)  ;  Litzmann,  'Zur  Textkritik  und  Bio- 
graphic Johann  Christiaii  Gunther'  (Frankfort 

GUnTHBR,  Johjum  Heinrich  Priedrich, 

German  veterinary  surgeon;  b.  Kelbra,  1794; 
d.  Hanover,  1858.  He  received  hia  education  at 
Jena  and  Berlin,  and  specialized  in  the  study 
of  contractures.  In  1847  he  became  director 
of  the  veterinary  college  at  Hanover,  which 
cifice  he  held  until  his  death.  Together  with 
his  son  he  made  important  studies  in  the  dental 
diseases  of  animals,  which  were  published  under 
the  title  of  *t)ber  gesunde  una  kranke  Zahne 
des  Pferdcs,'  an  appendix  to  'Die  Bcurteil- 
ungeslehre  des  Pfcrdes'  (1859).  He  also  wrote 
some  important  treatises  on  pulmonary  diseases 
-  of  animals.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  'Lehrbrech  der  praktischen  Veteri- 
nargebrwrtshilfe'  (1830);  'Das  Gangwerk  der 
Pferde'   (1845) ;   'Lupinenbau'    (1857). 

OUnTHER,  Karl  Wilholm  Adalbert,  Ger- 
man veterinary  doctor,  son  of  the  preceding; 
b.  Hanover.  1822;  d.  there,  1896.  After  study- 
ing at  Berlin  he  taught  in  the  veterinary  school 
at  Hanover  and  succeeded  his  father  as  di- 
rector in  1870.  Besides  the  work  which  he 
undertook  with  h^s  father,  Giinther  published 
'Topogiaphische  Myologiedes  Pferdes*  (1866); 


'Die  Wutkrankheit  der  Hunde'    (1880);  <Das 
Kapaunen  rote  Hahne'    (1890);   'Studien  iiber 
das  Kehlkopfpfeifen  der  Pferde'    (1S94). 
GUNTHBR,   giin'tfr,   Slegmnnd,  German 

rographer  and  mathematician :  b.  Nuremberg, 
Feb,  1848.  Educated  at  several  German  imi- 
versities  he  became  professor  of  geography  and 
later  prorector  in  the  School  of  Tedinology  at 
Munich  in  1886.  He  has  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  mathematics  and  to 
the  history  of  iteography.  Among  his  many 
valuable  professional  works  may  be  named 
'Lehrbuch  der  Determinatentheorie'  (1875) ; 
'Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  mathe- 
matischen  Wissenschaften'  (1876);  'Der  Kn- 
fluss  der  Himmelskorper  auf  Wittemngsver- 
haltnisse'  (1876;  2d  ed.,  1884);  'Grundlchren 
der  mathematischen  Geographie  und  Astrono- 
mic' (1878;  3d  ed.,  1893)  ;  'Die  Lehre  von  den 
gewohn lichen  und  verallgmeierten  Hyperbcl- 
funktionen'  (1881);  'Parabolische  Logarithmen 
und  parabolische  Triconometrie'  (1882) ; 
'Lehrbuch  der  Geophysik  und  physikalischen 
Geographic'  (1884-85) ;  'Die  Meteorologie 
ihrem  neuesten  Standpunkt  gemass  dargestellt' 
(1889)  ;  'Lehrbuch  der  physikalischen  Geog- 
raphic' (1891);  'Du  geschichtliche  Element 
beim  Mathematischen  Unterrichl'    (1893). 

GtfNTHBR  VON  ANDERNACH,  in'- 
dir-natt,  German  physidaa :  b.  Axidemacfa, 
Prussia,  1487;  d.  1574.  After  studying  at 
Utrecht  and  Marburg  he  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  Louvain.  Soon  after  be  entered  the 
University  of  Paris  and  pursued  the  itui^  of 
medicine.  Upon  completing  this  course,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  Francis  I.  Religious  per- 
secution forced  him  to  seek  refuge  at  Strass- 
burg  where  he  established  a  large  practice  and 
won  considerable  recognition.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  anatomy  in  Latin  entitled 
'Anatomicarum  Institutionum  Libri  Quattour' 
(1536). 

GUNTON,  Georse,  American  economist:  b. 
Cambridgeshire,  Englajui,  8  Sept  1845.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1874  and  until  1880 
was  a  writer  on  economic  subjects.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic work,  and  in  1890  became  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Social  Economics  and  editor  of 
the  Social  Economist,  which  in  1896  became 
Gnnlon's  Magamie.  In  1899  he  became  inter- 
national examiner  and  director  of  the  economic 
and  sociological  work  of  the  Voung  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  North  America.  His 
publications  include  iWealth  and  Progress' 
(1887);  'Principles  of  Social  Economics' 
(1891):  'Trusts  and  the  Public'  (1899);  'Out- 
lines of  Political  Science'  (1900) ;  'Outlines  of 
Social  Economics'  (1900),  and  several  mono- 
graphs on  economic  subjects. 

GUNTOWN,  Battle  of.  After  General 
■  Forrest's  capture  of  Fort  Pillow.  12  April  1864. 
Genera!  Sturgis  was  ordered  to  march  from 
Memphis  to  intercept  him,  but  before  the  expe- 
dition got  fairly  under  way  it  was  ascertained 
that  Forrest  had  fallen  back  to  northern  Mis- 
sissippi. On  1  June  Storgis  started  from 
While's  Station,  near  Memphis,  with  about 
i.^m  infantry  and  artillery,  under  Colonel  Mc- 
Millan, and  3,400  cavalry,  under  Genera!  Gricr- 
son,  to  defeat  Forrest  and  prevent  his  inter- 
ference with   Sherman's  advance  on  Atlanta. 
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Mov;iiK  southward,  Sturgis  readied  Ripley,  80 
miles  ^om  Memphis,  on  the  8th  and  on  the  10th 
struck  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  near  Gun- 
town,  Uiss.,  where  Grierson,  in  advance  with 
the  cavalry,  met  Forrest's  cavalry  ttear  Brice's 
Crossroads  and  became  immediately  engaged. 
Sturgis,  who  was  six  miles  in  rear  wim  the 
infantry,  moved  on  the  double-quick,  followed 
by  a  train  of  25Q  wagons  and,  coining  to  where 
Grierson  was  engaged,  without  giving  his  ex- 
hausted men  a  moment's  rest  and  badly  hand- 
ling them  threw  them  into  the  fi^t.  In  three 
bonrs'  time  Forrest  routed  him,  drove  him 
from  the  field  in  confusion,  captured  prisoners, 
guns  and  wagons,  and  closely  pursued  lum  to 
near  Ripley.  There,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  his  rear  guard,  taking  advantage  of  a 
small  stream,  after  a  sharp  fi^t  chedced  F«r- 
rest,  and  Sturgis  continned  his  retreat  to  Meni'  ' 
phis,  having  lost  23  officers  and  594  men  killed 
and  wounded,  1,623  prisoners,  14  gnu*  and  bt> 
entire  train  ot  250  wagons,  with  10  days'  rations 
aitd  a  large  supply  of  ammmiitioii.  Forrest's 
engaging  force  did  not  exceed  4,000  tnenf  bis' 
loss  was  492  killed  and  wounded.  Consult 
<Oficial  Records*  (Vol  XXXIX). 

GURA,  goo'ri,  Xngen,  German  operatic 
star:  b.  Pressern,  1842;  d.  Bavaria,  26  Aug. 
1906.  He  studied  painting  at  Vienna  and 
Munich,  but  later  devoted  himself  to  music. 
Studying  at  the  conservatory  at  Mtmich.  He 
starred  principally  in  Wagnerian  opera  and 
later  on  the  concert  Stage.  Gura  sang  at  Bres- 
lau,  Leipzig,  Hamburg  and  London,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Munich  Opera  from  1883  nntil 
his  retirement  in  1902.  In  1906  his  autobigraphy 
appeared  at  Leipiig  under  the  title  'Erinner- 
ungcn  aus  meinem  Leben.' 

GURJUN  (ger'jun)  BALSAU,  or  WOOD 
OIL.  the  juice  or  liquid  of  the  Dipteracea 
which  grows  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  It  re- 
sembles copaiba  balsam,  and  has  at  various 
times  been  sold  as  such.  Its  chief  use  in  the 
East  is  as  a  varnish  for  boats  and  Cor  preveni- 
ing  the  attacks  of  ants  on  timber.  It  was  used 
for  the  checking  and  aUeriating  of  leprosy  by 
the  late  Father  Damien  among  the  lepers  of 
Molokai,  in  Hawaii, 

GURKHAS,  goorTcai.  See  GhusKas. 

GURKO,  goor^,  Oaaip  Vladimirovitcfa, 
Russian  soldier;  b.  IS  Nov.  1828;  d.  28  Jan. 
I90I.  He  took  part  as  captain  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  as  lieutenant-general  commanded  the 
Russian  advance-corps  which  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  war  with  Turkey  -crossed  the  Danube 
and  seiied  Tirnova  (Jufr  1877).    In  the 
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Philippopolis.  He  was  governor-general  of 
Swnt  Petersburg  in  1875-80,  of  Poland  in 
1883-94,  and  in  1894  was  retired  with  field-mar- 
shal's rank.  He  was  among  the  foremost  Rus- 
sian generals  of  recent  times. 

OURLITT,  goorllt,  Contelids,  German 
composer:  b.  Altona,  1820;  d.  1901.  After 
stui^ng  composition  with  Reinccke  (the 
elder),  and  later  with  Weyse  at  Copenhagen, 
he  became  in  1864,  organist  of  the  Hauptkirche 
in  his  native  city.  He  served  as  mimical  direc- 
tor of  the  army  during  the  ScWeswig-Holstein  . 
campaign  and  was  appointed  royal  director  of  . 


music  in  1874.  Gurlitt't  cocn^sitions  for  the 
pianoforte  are  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
which  include  also  pieces  for  the  violin,  'cello, 
vocal  duets,  string  quartets  and  several  operas 
and  operettas. 

GURLT,  goorlt,  Bmest  Friedrich,  German 
veterinary  doctor:  b.  Drenktau,  1794;  d  1882 
He  was  educated  at  Breslau;  became  instructor 
at  Berlin  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Snrgeiy  (1826-70),  and  director  of  the  techni- 
cal department  there  (1862-82).  His  principal 
research  concerned  the  anatomy  and  defornii- 
tics  of  domestic  animals.  Among  his  publica- 
tions  are  'Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  AnatO" 
mie  der  Hatiss&ugetierv'  (I&l;  7th  ed.  1890); 
'Ldrbnch  der  pathologischen  Anatomic  der 
HauEsSugetierc>     (1831-32,    and    again    1849); 
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GURLT,  Ernst  Jaliua,  German  physician : 
b.  Berlin,  1S2S ;  d.  IffiW.  He  studied  at  Berlin , 
and  became  professor  there  in  1862.  His  pub- 
lications include  works  on  medical  statistics 
and  on  surgery.  Among  them  are  'Handbucb 
der  Lehre  von  den  Knochenbruchen  (2  vols., 
1862-64) ;  'Leittaden  fiir  Opera tionsubungen 
am  Kadaver'  (1862) ;  'Zur  Geschichte  der 
international  en  und  freiwilligen  Kranken^flege 
im  Kreig'  (1873) ;  'Die  Geenkresefctionen 
Nach  Schussverlelzungen'  (1879);  'Geschichte 
der  Chirurgie  tmd  ihre  Ausubung'  (3  vols., 
1898).  He  was  also  editor  of  Kriegerketl, 
the  journal  of  the  (i«nnan  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion (1867-98),  and  'Biographische  Lexikon 
der  hcrvorragenden  Aertze  alter  leiten  und 
Volker'   (6  vols.,  1884-88). 

GURNARDS,  gtr'n?rdz,  a  family  of  teleost 
fishes  (Triglida)  occurring  in  all  warmer  seas, 
resembling  somewhat  the  sculpins  in  the  rough 
spiny  bones  of  the  skull,  but  differing  in  having 
the  body  regularly  scaled  or  covered  with  bony 
plates.  The  fantastic  sea-robins  (Prionolus) 
are  common  representatives  on  our  coasts. 
Cosely  allied  are  the  flying- gurnards  (family 
Cephalacanthida')  of  the  warmer  seas,  in  which 
the  pectoral  fins  are  very  long,  enabling  the 
fish  to  flutter  a  short  distance  in  the  air. 

GURMBR,  Ri»i  Sterling,  American  v- 
tiit:  b.  Westport,  N.  Y.,  29  June  1847;  d. 
Nassau,  Bahamas,  12  Feb.  191S.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dickenson  Seminary,  Williarasport, 
Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  head  draughtsmen  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  1874-76,  when 
he    resigned    and    went    to    Europe   to    study 

Cting  in  Munich,  Venice,  Florence  and 
«,  and  upon  bis  return,  settled  in  Boston. 
He  was  instructor  in  water  colors  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  30 
years,  and  at  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School 
for  five  years.  He  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Boston  Public  School  Art  League  in 
1896;  and  was  the  originator  of  the  movement 
for  school  rocnn  decoration.  He  wrote  'On 
the  Use  of  Water  Colors'  (1886);  'Art  for 
the  Eye  School  Room  Decoration'  (1898).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
Salem  in  1894.  He  was  at  one  time  on  the 
board  of  government  of  the  Boston  Art  Club,, 
and  of  the  Boston  Art  Students  Association. 
Some  of  Mr.  Gurnet's  notable  works  were  'A 
Small  Court.  Mexico':  'Eljardin  Modesto'; 
'A  Painted  Ship';    'The  Flyitig  Dutchman'; 
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<A  Bermuda  Wedding' ;  'The  Golden  Galleon' ; 
'The  Rover';  'Lc  Solid  Royal';  'The  Three 
Decker';  he  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for 
water  colors,  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buf- 
falo, 1901;  and  Evans  prize  A.  W.  C.  S.  1908; 
First  prize.  Water  Color  Sociely,  New  York, 
1898.  First  silver  medal,  Mechanics  Fair,  Bos- 
ton, 1890, 

OURNBY,  Bdnnmd,  English  philosorher : 
b,  Hersham.  1847;  d.  Brighton,  1888.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with 
high  honors  and  studied  music  for  mtmy  years. 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  the  'Power  of 
Sound'  (1880).  Later  he  studied  medicine  at 
Cambridge,  but  never  practised.  The  subject 
of  psychial  experience  had  long  interested  him 
and  he  now  began  his  researches  in  that  field. 
To  (his  vague  topic  of  the  supernormal  he  ap- 
plied the  exact  methods  of  science  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  enough,  interest  in  the  stu(^ 
to  establish  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
Gurncy's  experiments  in  hypnotism  and  telep- 
athy were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
that  o [^Dilation.  In  spile  of  all  mismter- 
pretations  of  his  theories,  his  work  at  least 
served  to  indicate  that  the  subject  of  the 
psychical  was  worttiy  of  rational  analysis.  He 
published  also  'Tertium  Quid'  (2  vols.,  1887). 
a  collection  oF  essays. 


.  .  ir;   b,   Cornwall,   England,  ,    _. 

1875.  He  built  a  steam  carriage  in  1827,  and 
was  the  first  to  devise  and  use  the  high- 
pressure  steam-jet  in  locomotion.  He  invented 
the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  the  Drummond 
light, 

OURNBY,  Joseph  John,  Epgli^  Quaker 
philanthropist :  b,  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich, 
England,  2  Aug,  1788;  d,  there,  4  Jan.  1847. 
He  was  a  banker  in  Norwich  and  in  1818  be- 
came a  preacher  in  the  Sociely  of  Friends,  and 


having  warmly  taken  up  the  benevole___ 

to  which  she  had  devoted  herself— the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  prisoners.  In  1827 
the  two  made  a  journey  to  Ireland  with  the 
same  object,  and  in  1837  Gumey  visited  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  he  was  ab- 
sent for  nearly  three  years.  He  went  with 
Mrs,  Fry  in  1841  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  1842-44  visited  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  object  of  these  journeys  was  to 
reform  prison  management,  and  effect  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  interviews  with  Louis 
Philippe  and  M.  Guizot,  He  was  the  atithor  of 
'Notes  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline' 
(1819);  'Observations  on  the  Religious  Pecu- 
liarities of  the  Society  of  Friends'  (1824); 
'Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines  and  Prac- 
tical Operation  of  Christianity'  (1827)  ;  'Win- 
ter in  the  West  Indies  Described  in  Familiar 
Letters  to  Henry  Oay  of  KontiKky'   (1840). 

GUROWSKI,     goo-rof'sW.     Adun     de. 
Count,  a  Polish  scholar  and  author:  b,  Kalisz, 


patriot,  and  an  instigator  of  the  revolution  of 
1830.  Later  he  became  an  advocate  of  Pan- 
slavism  and  was  employed  in  Russia.  In  1641 
he  left  the  latter  cotmtry  and  in  1849  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  1861  to  1863  was  a 
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translator  in  the  Stale  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  his  works,  several  of  which 
were  written  in  French  and  (^rman,  are 
'Civilization  and  Russia'  (1840)  ;  'Panslav- 
ism>  (1848);  'Russia  as  It  Is'  (1854);  'The 
Tutldsh  Question'  (1854) ;  "America  and 
Europe'  (1857);  'My  Diary:  Notes  on  the 
Ovil  War'  (1862-66), 

GURU,  goo'roo,  amonp;  the  Hindus,  a  spir- 
itual preceptor,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  reli- 
gious traininij  of  youths  and  the  performance 
of  reli(^ous  ntes  for  those  boys  who  have  not 
attained  the  a^e  requisite  for  participation  in 
these  ceremoDies.  In  some  instances  the  gum 
has  also  temporal  authority,  as  among  the 
Sikhs. 

GtmWOGD,  Jofan,  Briti^  soldier :  b,  1790; 
d.  1845.  He  served  in  Wellii^on's  army,  was 
wounded  at  Cuidad  Rodrigo  (1812),  and  later 
became  brigade-major  of  the  (luards'  cavalry. 
He  was  wounded  again  at  Waterloo  and'  later 
was  rvised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  was  breveHed  cdonei  in  1841.  As  prirate 
secretarj^  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  was 
commissioned  to  the  task  of  collecting  the 
*Wellington  Despatches,*  which  are  most  val- 
uable in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
For  this  work  he  received  an  annuity  of  £200 
from  the  govenunent. 

GUSHAO,  goos'mi-d,  Butholemeu  I<on- 
renfio  de,  aeronaut :  b.  Santos,  Brazil,  1685 ;  d. 
Toledo,  19  Nov.  1724.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  University  of  Coimbra  in  Porti^jaL  He 
had  a  passion  for  the  ph_ysicat  sdences,  and  in 
1708  began  the  construction  of  an  aeronautical 
device.  On  S  Aug.  1709  he  launched  it  from 
the  tower  of  the  C^sa  da  India  at  Lisbon,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king.  John  V.  We  have  no 
detailed  information  eiUier  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  mechanism  employed,  which  was  said  to 
involve,  beside  the  action  of  the  wind,  electric 
and  magnetic  forces,  nor  as  to  the  results  of 
the  experiment.  As  a  prize  for  his  inventioii, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  canon,  and  re- 
ceived a  benefice  of  600,000  reis.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  to  shipbuilding  and  historical  re- 
search. In  1724  fae  left  Portugal  because  he  had 
been  suspected  of  sorcery.  Besides  several  ser- 
mons he  published  'Varies  Modos  de  eifoiar 
sem  gente  as  naus  que  fazem  agua'  (Lisbon 
1710). 

GUSSENBAUER,  |;u's«n-bow'ir,  Karl, 
Austrian  surgeon:  b.  Cannthia,  1842;  d,  1903. 
After  studying  at  Vienna,  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  Surgery  at  Li^e  (1875) ;  three  years  later 
he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Prague 
and  in  1894  at  Vienna.  His  researches  were 
principally  in  the  surgery  of  the  latynx,  partial 
resection  of  the  Iniestines  and  artificial  bone 
severance.  The  invention  of  the  first  service- 
able artificial  larynx  is  due  to  his  work.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  surgery,  including 
'Die  traumatischen  Verletiungen'  (1880)  ; 
'SephthSmiej  Pyohamie,  und  Pyo-Sephtharaie' 
(1SS2)  ;  'Beitrag  zur  Extirpation  von  Becken- 
knochengeschwiilsten'   (1891). 

OitSSPBLDT,  Patil,  powl  giis'fSlt,  (German 
explorer:  b.  Berlin,  14  Oct.  1840.  He  studied 
science  and  mathematics  between  1859  and  18^ 
in  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Giessen  and  Bonn.  The 
German  African  Company  sent  him  out  on  an 
expedition  in  1872  to  explore  Ac  Loango  couL 
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He  was  shipwrecked  near  Freetown,  LJberia, 
(14  Jim.  1873),  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo.  He  established  a  coast  station  but 
owing  to  the  loss  □{  equipment  was  unable  to 
proceed  into  the  interior  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  1875.  He  has  given  an  account  of 
this  expedition  in  the  work  'The  Loaneo  Ex- 
pediuon>  (1879)  which  he  wrote  in  collabora- 
tion with  his  fellow  travelers  Fatkenstein  and 
Pechuel-Loesche.  In  1876  he  explored  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  in  September  1882  he  vis- 
ited South  America.  Among  the  Andes  he 
discovered  a  vast  area  of  glaciers,  in  Ion.  34° 
3ff  S.  He  climbed  the  highest  peak  of  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Andes  (21  Feb.  18821 
and  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Uaipo, 
and  during  April  and  May  of  the  same  year 
explored  the  lofty  plateaus  of  Bolivia.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  physical  geography 
in  the  seminary  for  Oriental  languages  in  Ber- 
lin. He  has  published  'In  den  Hochalpen' 
(1893)  ;  <Reise  in  den  Anden  von  Chile  und 
Argenlinien*  (1887) ;  'Der  Mont  Blanc> 
(JSM) ;  'Kaiser  Wilhelm's  II  ReUen  nach 
Norwegen  in  den  Tahrea  18S9-92>  (2d  ed., 
1892). 

GUSTAFSON,  Gsbriel  Adolf,  Swedish 
ardiwologist :  b.  Visby,  1853;  d.  1915.  After 
studying  at  the  university  at  Upsala,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Antiquarian  Museimi  there. 
In  1900,  he  succeeded  to  Uie  chair  of  archxolopv 
at  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  director  of  the  Archxolo^- 
cal  Musetua  there.  His  researches  in  VUcing 
remains  are  his  most  important  work.  His 
restoration  of  the  Viking  shin  discovered  at 
Oseberg  is  especially  noteworthy.  Gustafson 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1903,  and  published  in  1906  'Norges  Oldlid,' 
which  IS  a  valuable  source  for  the  study  of  die 
archaeology   of    Scandinavia. 

GUSTAVUS  (gfis-a'viis)  I  (commonly 
called  GusTAvus  Vasa),  king  of  Sweden:  b. 
Lindholmen,  12  May  1496;  d.  Stockholm,  29 
Sept.  1560.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Upsala,  and  entered  the  service  of  Sten  Sture 
the  younger,  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1514.  Sweden  had,  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
become  subject  ^th  Norway  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark.  The  country  was  at  this  time  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  There  was  a  Danish 
party  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and 
a  Swedish  party,  which  upheld  the  independence 
of  the  country^  headed  by  the  administrator 
whom  it  had  raised  to  power.  Gustavus  fought 
-with  distinction  under  Sture  against  the  Danes 
In  1517  and  1518.  He  was  one  of  six  hostages 
sent  by  Sture  as  guarantee  of  the  safety  of 
King  Christian  II,  but  effected  his  escape  and 
reached  Liibeck  in  1519.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time  as  a  proscribed  fugitive  he 
took  refuge  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  where 
he  worked  as  a  common  laborer.  After  vari- 
ous adventures  he  attempted  open  resistance. 
Oiristian  II  was  crowned  at  Stockholm  on  4 
Nov,  1520.  On  the  8th  the  leaders  of  the 
Swedish  party,  amon^  whom  was  Gustavus' 
father,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  coronation, 
were  executed.  By  the  beginning  of  1S21  Gusta- 
vus had  raised  a  considerable  force,  driven  the 
Danes   from  several  positions,  and  excited  a 

Seneral  insurrection  in  Dalecarlia.  In  April  he 
efeated  die  Danes  at  Westeiaas;  in  July  he 
seized  Upsala,  and  in  August  was  named  ad- 
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ministrator  of  the  kingdom  t^  the  states  which 
had  assembled  at  Wadstena,  On  6  June  1523 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  Diet  of  Strengnas. 
In  1527  he  obtainea  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops 
from  the  senate  and  efiected  their  subjection  to 
the  civil  power.  He  now  openly  professed 
Lutheranism,  and  was  crowned  by  the  7rotes- 
tant  archbishop  of  Upsala  on  12  Jan.  1528.  The 
Lutheran  religion  was  formally  established  at 
a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1529.  In  1544  the 
states  assembled  at  Wesleraas  declared  the 
kingdom  hereditary  in  his  house,  A  war  broke 
out  with  Russia  in  1S5S,  which  was  concluded 
by  the  Peace  of  Moscow,  2  April  1557.  Con- . 
suit  Alberg,  'Gustavus  Vasa  and  His  Times' 
(1832) ;  Watson,  'The  Swedish  Revolution 
under  Gustavus  Vasa'   (1889). 

GUSTAVUS  II  (GnsTAvus  Adolphus), 
king  of  Sweden,  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa: 
b.  Stockholm,  9  Dec  1594;  d.  Lutien,  Saxony, 
16  Nov,  1632,  He  was  trained  to  war  under 
experienced  generals,  and  at  16  took  his  place 
in  the  state  council.  Charles  IX,  the  father  of 
(}ustavus,  had  been  declared  king  to  'the  ex- 
clusion of  his  nephew  Sigismimd,  who,  i 


On  tih  death  of  Charles,  Giistavus  succeeded 
him,  with  the  consent  of  the  states,  as  kine- 
elect,  Sweden  was  at  this  time  at  war  wim 
Denmark,  and  Gustavus  was  in  command  of  the 
army.  He  chose  for  his  chancellor  and  first 
councillor  Axel  Oxenstiem,  a  man  10  years  his 
senior,  and  already  eminent  for  his  ability,  who 
eventually  proved  himself    to  be   one   of   the 

Eeatest  of  European  statesmen.  The  war  with 
enmark  was  concluded  through  the  mediation 
of  England  in  1613.  A  new  enterprise  at  this 
time  presented  itself  to  the  ambition  of  Gus- 
tavus—  the  throne  of  Russia  was  vacant  and 
contested.  A  party  favored  the  election  of 
Charles  Philip,  the  brother  of  Gustavus,  and 
was  supported  by  a  Swedish  invasion  under 
General  de  la  Gartie,  who  had  penetrated  to 
Novpjrod;  while  the  Poles,  who  had  also  in- 
vaded Russia,  had  reached  Moscow.  Michael 
Romanoff  was,  however,  elected  ciar,  Gustavus 
took  a  personal  share  in  the  Russian  war, 
which  continued  for  about  four  years  after 
this  election,  and  had  made  considerable  con- 
quests in  Livonia  and  the  neighboring  provinces 
when  peace  was  concluded  at  Stolbova  in  1617,, 
In  1620  he  married  Eleanora,  sister  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  war  with  Russia 
was  followed  by  war  with  Poland,  which  lasted 
nine  years,  and  was  concluded  on  advantageous 
terms  for  Gustavus  by  a  six-years'  truce  in 
September  1629,  He  had  made  important  con- 
quests, which  he  was  allowed  to  retain,  in  East 

His  attention  was  now  diverted  from  notth- 


excited  his  sympathy.  He  was  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  Wallenstnn,  wbidi  threatened  to 
extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic,  and  by  leagu-' 
in^  himself  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  he 
tmght  hope  for  easier  and  more  e-'— '■ — 


ciiristina  heiress  to  the  throne,  embarked  for 
Germany  in  May  1630,  and  landed  with  an  army 
of  13,000  men  in  the  island  of  Usedom  on  the 
coast  of  Pomerania.    After  repeatedly,  defeat- 
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ing  the  imperial  generals  and  contiuering  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  he  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Lutzen.  Gustavus  differed  from  some 
odier  great  commanders  in  preferring  a  small 
well-ordered  army  to  a  large  one.  asserting  that 
all  over  40,000  men  were  an  encumbrance.  His 
character  made  him  beloved  hy  his  soldiers,  and 
he  was  served  with  a  devotion  which  enabled 
him  to  effect  great  things  with  small  means. 
The  effects  o£  the  discipline  he  imparled  to  the 
Swedish  army,  and  the  prestige  ot  success  de- 
rived from  his  victories,  were  felt  long 
after  his  death.  His  body  was  taken  to  Sweden. 
Consult  'Lives'  by  Dodge  (1896);  Droyson 
(1879);  Fletcher  nfflJl);  Noel  (1905);  John- 
ston, C  H.  L.,  'Famous  CavaJry  Leaders' 
(1908)  ;  and  Cambridge  Modem  History  (Vol. 
IV,  1907).    See  Thirty  Years'  War. 

GUSTAVUS  III,  king  of  Sweden:  b. 
Stockholm,  24  Jan.  1746;  d.  there,  29  March 
1792.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adolphus 
Frederic!^  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Swedish  Crown  in  1743,  and 
succeeded  his  father  on  12  Fdj,  1771.  He  found 
the  country  divided  between  two  aristocratic 
factions,  the  adherents  of  France  and  Russia, 
known  respectively  as  the  Hats  and  Caps,  He 
resolved  to  give  the  country  a  new  constitution 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown.  He 
instituted  a  new  military  order  of  Vasa  in  order 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  officers,  and  ef- 
fected his,  purpose  by  means  o£  a  sham  revolt, 
which  enabled  him  to  assemble  troops,  where- 
with he  surrounded  the  assembly  of  the  stales- 
general  and  forced  them  to  accept  his  constitu- 
tion, whidh.  as  it  only  circumscribed  the  privi- 
leges of  tne  nobility,  was  generally  popular. 
In  1788,  when  war  had  broken  out  with  Russia, 
the  nobles  revenged  themselves  by  inducing  the 
states- general  to  refuse  him  supplies.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Dalecarlians  enabled  him  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy.  To  free  himself  from  the 
nostiiity  of  the  nobles  be  determined  on  another 
coup  d'ilat,  which  he  executed  on  3  April  1789, 
by  causing  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  be 
arrested  and  then  passing  a  law  extending  the 
royai  prerogative.  He  concluded  peace  with 
Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Varela  in  August  1790. 
Tbe  Swedes  were  opposed  to  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  a  diet  which  Gustavus  assembled 
at  GtRc  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies, 
though  surrounded  wifli  troops,  proved  so  re- 
fractory that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  it  The 
nobles  long  before  this  had  formed  a  cons^racy 
against  him  and  resolved  on  his  death.  Three 
of  them  took  an  oath  to  murder  him,  and  drew 
lots  which  should  carry  out  their  intention. 
The  lot  fell  on  Captain  Ankarstrom,  who  shot 
the  king  in  the  back  at  a  masquerade  given  at 
the  opera  house  at  Stockhobn,  16  March  1792. 
Gustavus  was  distinguished  as  an  author.  Con- 
sult Bain,  'Gustavus  IH  and  his  CotitempO' 
raries>   (1895). 

GUSTAVUS  IV  (Adolphus),  king  of 
Sweden:  b.  1  Nov.  1778;  d.  Saint  Gall,  SwiUer- 
land,  7  Feb.  1837.  He  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Gustavus  III,  and  on  assuming 
power  showed  that  tit  had  inherited  his  father's 
Jiatred  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  carried  to  the  extent  of  fanati- 
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the  Duke  D'Enghien  was  seized,  and  sent  Us 

aide-de-camp  to  Paris  to  protest  against  that 
act  of  violence.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  war  with  Russia  while  he 
was  at  war  with  France,  by  refusing  to  join  the 
continental  blockade  and  opening  his  ports  to 
England;  and  in  1808  he  quarreled  with  Eng- 
land, his  only  ally.  His  internal  policy  was  as 
bad  as  his  external.  His  subjects  were  op- 
pressed with  taxes  lo  support  his  wars,  and 
had  in  return  the  humiliation  of  finding  Potner- 
ania  in  the  possession  of  France,  and  Finland  in 
that  of  Russia.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him ;  he  was  deposed,  and  the  Diet  by  a 
decree  of  10  May  1809  declared  his  family 
forever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  His  uncle  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title 
of  Charles  XIII,  and  in  the  following  year 
adopted  as  his  successor,  Bernadotte,  pnnce  of 
Pontecorvo.  Gustavus  died  in  poverty.  He 
took  the  title  of  Colonel  Gustafson,  and  has 
left,  among  other  writing,  'Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Gustaf  son>  ( 1823) .  Consult  Kleinschmidt, 
'Die  Irrfahrten  Gustavus  IV  Adolf  von 
Schweden>  (1888);  Elkan,  'An  Exiled  King: 
Gustaf  Adolph  IV  of  Sweden^  (Eng.  trans., 
1913). 

GUSTAVUS  (GusTAV)  V,  king  of  Sweden: 
b.  Dotininriiolm,  16  June  1858.  He  is  the  son 
of  Kine  Oscar  II  and  Queen  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina.  After  studying  at  Upsala,  he  made  a 
(our  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return,  joined  the 
army  (1875).  In  1892  he  became  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1881  he  married  Victoria,  daugh- 
ter of  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia  —  Gus- 
tavus succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  on  8 
Dec.  1907,  Five  sons  were  born  to  GusUv; 
the  Crown  Prince,  Gustav  Adoloh  (11  Nov. 
1882)  was  married  to  Princess  Margaret 
Victoria,  daughter  of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  in  1905.  For  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Gustavus  V  and  his  poUcies  see 
Sweden,  History. 

GUSTROW,  gu'strd,  Germany,  a  town  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  on 
the  Nebel  River,  20  miles  south  of  Rostock  on 
the  railroad  route  from  Liiteck  to  Stettin. 
There  is  an  old  castle  dating  from  the  16th 
century;  a  paiish  church  of  tbe  same  era,  con- 
taining some  tine  altar-pieces  by  Flemish 
painters;  a  16th  century  town  hall;  a  cathedral 
of  the  13th  century,  with  a  large  square  tower. 
The  gjimnasium  was  establisbea  also  in  the  16th 
century.  The  music  ball  and  theatre  are 
modem  buildings.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  machines,  iron  found- 
ing, tbe  production  of  saws,  bricks,  beer,  soap, 
sugar,  mattresses  and  dyes.  Trade  is  carried 
on  in  wool,  butter,  cheese,  cattle  and  grain.  A 
fair  is  held  annually,  Guslrow  was  founded 
in  the  12th  century,  and,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Wend  district,  was  the  seat  of  the  princes  of 
Wend,  In  the  16th  and  17ih  century,  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenbum-Gustrow  baa  their 
residence  there.    Pop.  17,805. 

GUTCHKOFF,  gootdildiv,  Alexander 
Ivanovitch,  Russian  politician :  b.  Moscow, 
1862.  He  was  educated  in  Moscow  and  abroad, 
became  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  27  and  in  1891 
took  an  active  part  in  combating  the  great 
famine  in  the  gavemBent  of  Miihni  Novgorod. 
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He  next  made  a  joumer  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Manchuriv.  In  the  South  African  War  of 
1899  he  joined  the.Boer  army  and  was  wounded 
in  actioiL  Returning  to  Russia  he  was  elected 
a  city  councillor  for  Moscow  and  appointed  a 
bank  director.  For  a  time  he  fought  with  the 
Macedonian  revolutionaries  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  Russo-J^apanese  War  acted  as  di- 
rector of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  organization. 
Captured  V  the  Japanese  at  the  battle  of 
Mukden,  he  was  sgon  released  in  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  As  a  member  of  the  Duma, 
Guichkoff  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
the  Octobrist  Party  in  190S  and  violently  de- 
nounced die  incomftetence  of  the  various  grand 
dukes  who  held  hidi  positions  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  relationship  to  the  Imperial 
family.  In  the  1907  elections  153  Octobrists 
were  returned  to  the  Duma  and  Gutchkoff,  their 
leader,  became  the  real  master  of  the  Assembly. 
See  Russia  —  History;  Rttolutiox. 

GUTENBERG,  goo'l£n-b£rg,  JohanncB  or 
HeAne,  German  inventor  of  printing  with 
movable  types :  b.  Mainz,  about  14O0 ;  d,  there,  23 
Feb.  1468.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his 
early  life.  In  1434  he  was  living  in  Strassburg 
and  in  1436  entered  into  a  contract  with  one 
Andreas  Dryzebn  or  Dritiehn  and  others,  bind- 
ing himself  lo  teach  them  all  his  secret  and 
wonderful  arts,  and  to  employ  them  for  their 
common  advantage.  The  death  of  Dryzebn, 
which  happened  about  the  end  of  1438,  broke 
o&  the  undertaking  of  the  company.  About 
1448  he  returned  to  Mainz  and  soon  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Johann  Fust  or  Faust,  a 
ridi  goldsmith  who  furnished  money  to  estab- 
lish a  press,  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  first 
printed  This,  the  Maiarin  Bible,  begun  aboat 
1450  and  finished  about  1455,  is  the  first  book 
known  to  have  been  printed  with  movable 
types.  After  some  years  this  connection  was 
dissolved.  Fnit  had  made  large  advances, 
iriiich  Gutenberg  was  now  called  upon  to  repay ; 
and  as  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  do  it, 
the  subject  was  carried  before  the  tribunals. 
The  result  was  that  Fust  retained  the  press, 
which  he  improved,  and  continued  to  use  in 
company  with  Peter  Schoffer  of  Gernsheim. 
By  the  patronage  of  a  counsellor  of  Mainz, 
Conrad  Himimer,  Gutenberg  was  again  enabled 
to  establish  a  press  the  following  year,  from 
which  there  issued  the  fine  'Catholicon'  oE 
1460,  and  also  the  'Letters  of  Indulgence'  of 
1454  and  1455.  Gutenberg's  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  production  of  his  press,  nor  do 
his  friends  and  patrons  mention  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  invention  of  printing.  Consult 
Van  der  Linde,  'Gutenberg*  (18?8),  and  'G«J- 
chichte  der  Erfindung  der  Budidrudcerkunst' 
(1886);  Hessel,  'Gutenberg:  Was  He  the  In- 
ventor of  Printing?'  (1^) ;  *Haariem  the 
Birthplace  of  Printing  not  Mentz>  (1887); 
Gordon  Dufi,   'Early  Printed  Books >   (1893). 

GUTHB,  goo'te,  Karl  Engen,  American 
scientist:  b.  Hanover,  Germany,  5  March  ltt6; 
d.  10  Sept.  1915.  After  studying  at  Strassburg, 
Berlin  and  Marbnrg,  he  emigrated  to  tht 
United  Stales  in  1892.    He  instructed  in  physics 


came  professor  of  physics  at  Michigan  and  dean 
of  the  graduate  department  in  1912:  His  pub- 
lications tndode  'Mannal  of  Physical  Measure- 


ments' (1902) ;  'Laboratory  Exercises  widi 
Primary  and  Storage  Cells'  (1903)  ;  'Textbook 
of  Physics'  (1906);  'College  Physics'  (1911, 
with  J.  O,  Reed),  and  'Definitions  in  Physics' 
(1913). 

GUTHRIE,  gtith'ri,  George  WilkiiiB, 
American  ambassador :  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  5 
Sept:  1848;  d.  Tokio,  Japan.  8  March  1917. 
After  studying  at  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity he  practised  law  at  Pittsburgn.  From 
1906-09  he  was  mayor  of  that  dty  and  in 
1913  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Japan  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
his  death.  Guthrie  was  awarded  honorary  de- 
grees by  the  University  of  Pittsbui^  and 
Trinity  College. 

GUTHRIE,  James,  American  lawyer:  b. 
near  Bardslowa,  Ky.,  1792;  d.  18W.  After 
studying  at  the  Bardstown  Academy,  he  secured 
a  position  with  a  trading  firm  operating  on  the 
&nssissippi.    Later  he  studied  law  and  practised 

his  native  city.     In  1820  he  moved  to  Louis- 


lature  for  IS  years,  serving  in  the  senate  for 
the  last  six  years  of  that  period.  Guthrie  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  president  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1849;  and 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce  wa» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  efforts  con- 
tributed much  to  Kentucky's  decision  to  stand 
by  the  Union.  At  the  Democratx  Convention 
of  1864  Guthrie  was  a  delegate,  and  from 
186S  to  1868  he  was  «  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

GUTHRIE,  Sir  James,  Scottish  painter: 
b.  Greenock,  near  Edinburgh,  10  June  1859.  Ho 
received  his  education  at  Glasgow  University 
and  then  undertook  the  study  of  painting.  He 
went  first  to  Edinburgh  and  then  to  London, 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  John 
Pettie;  next  he  studied  at  Paris.  After  gaining 
recognition  for  his  paintings  on  the  Continent 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  in  1892,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy, Guthrie's  early  pictures  were  of  land- 
scape and  ^nre,  characterized  by  thick  and 
heavy  coloring.  However,  about  ISOO  he  aban- 
doned these  subjects  and  painted  portraits  ex- 
clusively, and  his  coloring,  while  vivid,  became 
lighter.  In  \90Z  he  succeeded  Sir  George  Reid 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  knighted.  The  j 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1906  and  Edinburgh  likewise 
in  1913.  Of  his  early  works  the  most  note- 
worthy are  'The  Gipsy  Fires  are  Burning,  for 
Daylight  is  Past  and  Gone'  (1882)  ;  'Midsum- 
mer' (Edinburgh  Museum)  ;  'Funeral  Service 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands'  (Glasgow  Gallery); 
'Schoolmates'  (Ghent  Gallery).  His  best  por- 
traits include  those  of  Charles  Barrie  (Museum 
of  Victoria,  Australia) ;  his  own  mother,  Mr. 
R.  Garroway,  Major  Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  Fer^jis 
and  Professor  Jack.  There  are  several  of  his 
works  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 
Consult  Caw,  'Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent* (Edinbur^  1908). 

GUTHRIE,    Samoel,    American   chemist  t 
b.  Brimfidd,  Mas*.,  17S2;  d.  1848.    He  at«ilied' 
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at  the  University  of  FenusylTania  and  served 
in  the  medical  corps  qf  the  army  in  the  War  of 

1812,  in  the  capacity  of  examining  surgeon.  To 
him  15  attributed  the  invention  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful percussion  powder;  the  discovery  of 
chloric  ether  (1831) ;  the  invention  of  a  process 
lor  the  conversion  of  potato  starch  into  sugar, 
and  also  the  punch-lock  musket 

GUTHRIE,  ThomaB,  Scottish  clerKytnan 
and  philanthropist:  b.  Brechin,  Forfarsh-.re,  12 
July  1803;  d.  Saint  Leonards.  Sussex,  24  Feb. 
1S73.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1825, 
He  was  appointed  minister  of  Arbirlot  in  1830 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Old  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1837,  where  his  eloquent  and 


to  Saint  John's  parish  in  the  same  city.  In  1843 
the  Disruption  took  place  and  Guthrie  was  active 
with  Chalmers  and  Candlish  in  organizing  the 
Free  Church,  becoming  minister  of  Free  Saint 
John'Sf  Edinburgh.  The  work  with  which  his 
name  is  chiefly  identified  out  of  Scotland  was 
the  establishment  of  ragged  schools,  of  which 
he  was  the  earliest  advocate.  He  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  the  total  abstinence  movement  in 
Scotland.  On  retiring  from  the  ministry  in 
1864  he  was  editor  of  The  Sutday  Magazine  till 
his  death.  Among  his  pubhshed  works  arc  'The 
Gospel  in  EzekieP  (1855) ;  'A  Pica  for  Raraed 
Schools'  (1847) ;  'The  City:  its  Sins  and  Sor- 
rows' (1857) ;  'Autobiography'  (1874^75). 
Consult  Smeaton,  *Thomas  Gutiirie>   (1900). 

OUTHKIE,  Thomas  Anste^  ('P.  An- 
STey"),  English  humorbt:  b.  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, 8  Aug.  1856.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cambridge  in  1875  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1880, 
but  never  practised  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
authorship,  his  books  having  been  extremely 
popular  both  at  home  and  in  the  United  States. 
*  He  is  the  author  of  'Vice  Versa'  (1882)  ;  'The 
Giant's  Robe'  (1883)  ;  'The  Black  Poodle' 
(1884)  ;  'The  Tinted  Venus'  (188B) ;  'A  Fal- 
len Idol*  (1886)  ;  'The  Pariah'  (1889)  ;  <Tour- 
malin's  Time  Cheques'  (1890)  ;  'Voces  Populi' 
(1890);  'Puppets  at  Large*  (1897);  'Love 
Among  the  Lions'  (1898)  ;  'The  Brass  Bottle' 
(1900);  'A  Bayard  From  Bengal'  (1902); 
'Salted  Almonds'  (1906);  'Percy  and  Others' 
{191S);  <ln  Brief  Authority'   (1915). 

GUTHRIE,  William  B.,  American  edu- 
cator. He  was  educated  at  Lenox  College, 
Hopkinton,  Iowa,  at  Iowa  University,  Clolumbia 
University,  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
School  of  Law,  Paris.  He  became  manager  of 
the  R-verside  Settlement  House,  New  York,  and 
special  lecturer  at  New  York  University,  He 
was  departmental  editor  of  Chariiies  and  the 
Commons.  For  many  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  being  at  present  associate  professor  of 
political  science.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  the  Society  of 
International  Law,  etc.  He  has  written  'Hous- 
ing Problem  in  (lerman  Cities' ;  'History  of 
Socialism  before  the  French  Revolution' ; 
'Brief  History  of  the  American  People'  and 
contributions  to  encyclopedias  and  journals, 

OUTHRIE,  William  Norman,  American 
clergyman,   educator  and  author:   b.    Dundee, 


Scotland,  4  May  1868.     He  was  graduated  at 

the  University  of  the  South  1889,  (A,M.,  1891). 
He  became  assistant  professor  a!  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  the  South  1889-90; 
and  professor  of  modern  languages,  Kenyon 
College.  1892-93 ;  was  ordained  toAe  PrtWestanl 
Episcopal  ministry  1893 ;  missionary  in  charge, 
Christ  Church,  Kennedy  Heists,  1893-94;  as- 
sistant rector,  Churdi  of  the  Advent,  Cincinnati, 
1894-96  and  lecturer  on  conqiarative  literature. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  189ft-1900.  He  was 
rector  ot  the  church  of  Resurrection,  Fern 
Bank,  Ohio,  1899-1903 ;  Christ  Church.  Alameda, 
Cal,,  1903-08  and  professor  of  (general  literature 
and  director  University  Extension  Department, 
University  of  the  South,  19(iS-10;  rector  SainI 
Mark's  in  tiie  Bouwerie,  New  York,  since  I9ia 
Director  Cincinnati  Conferences,  Art  and 
Literature  1900-03 ;  professorial  lecturer  in' 
general  literature.  University  of  Chicago,  1909. 
Author  *Love  Conquereth'  (1890);  'Modem 
Poet  Prophets';  'Essays  Critical  and  Inter- 
pretative' (1897-99)  ;  'To  Kindle  the  Yule  L(«' 
(1899);  'Songs  of  American  Destiny'  (1900); 
'The  Old  Hemlock'  (1901);  'The  Christ  of 
the  Ages  in  Words  of  Holy  Writ'  (1903); 
'Orpheus  To-day,  Saint  Francis  of  the 
Trees  and  Other  Verse'  (1907);  'The  Vital 
Study  of  Literature'  (1911;  ;  'Beyond  Disillu- 
sion', a  dramatic  study  of  modem  marriage; 
'Uncle  Sam  and  Old  World  Conquerors',  a 
patriotic  satire  (1916) ;  'The  Gospel  of  Osiris' 
(1916);  'Leaves  of  tiie  Greater  Bible'  (1917). 
He  was  editor  of  the  Forensic  Quarterly  1909- 
10;  Dramatic  Quarterly  1910-11.  etc. 

GUTHRIE,  Okla.,  once  capital  of  the  tern- 
toiy  of  Oklahoma  and  the  county-seat  of 
Logan  County,  on  the  Cottonwood  River  and  on 
the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Oklahoma  Eastern, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  Fort 
Smith  and  Western  Denver,  Enid  and  Gulf 
and  the  Saint  Louts,  EI  Reno  and  Southern 
railways,  Guthrie  has  a  very  large  trade,  and 
is  especially  noted  as  a  wholesale  distributing 
centre.  It  has  planing,  cotton,  flour  and  cotton- 
seed oil  mills,  furniture  and  carriage  factories, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  broom  works,  plow 
factory,  creamery,  railroad  repair  shops,  novelnr 
works,  bookbindery,  etc.  Guthrie's  chief  build' 
ings  are  the  capitol.  Federal  court  and  post 
ofHce  building,  the  city  hall,  the  Scottish  Rite 
tem.ple,  Carnegie  library  and  the  Federal  prison. 
The  Carnegie  library  (costing  $25,000)  is  a 
noteworthy  institution.  The  aty  possesses  an 
excellent  public  school  system,  including  a  high 
school  and  a  $50,000  county  high  school.  The 
Methodist  University  is  centrally  located  here; 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  dry  on  the  west  is 
Saint  Joseph's  Academy  ana  many  private 
schools  add  to  the  city's  educational  facilities. 
Guthrie  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Out  of 
25  representative  cities  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  principal  cities  of 
Oklahoma,  there  are  but  four  where  the  per 
capita  cost  of  city  government,  not  taking  into 
account  outlays  for  interest  and  public  im- 
firovements,  are  less  than  that  of  Guthrie.  The 
city's  operating  expenses  under  the  present  form 
of  government  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent  in 
the  last  four  years.  The  city  b  imder  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  the  board  con- 
sisting of  three  conuntsaioiu.'  mayor  and  com- 
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missioncr  of  accounts  and  finance,  < 
of  public  utilities,  cotnmtssioQer  of  public 
safety.  The  chief  of  police  and  all  other  city 
ofiBcers  are  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cily  has 
electric  lighting  and  owns  and  operates  its  own 
waterworks,  has  21  miles  of  paved  streets,  large 
natural  gas  planr  and  a  new  municipal  bath 
bouse.  Guthrie  dates  its  existence  from  the 
opening  of  the  Territory  in  1889,  and  it  was 
made  the  capital  city  one  year  later,  in  1890. 
The  city  has  had  a  rapid  development.  Its  rival, 
Oklahoma  City,  about  30  miles  south,  is  the 
State  capital.    Pop.  12,000. 

GUTIJErREZ,  soo-tyar-ras,  Santos,  Co- 
lombian President:  b.  Cocui,  BoyacA,  1820;  d. 
1872.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  began  practising  in  1839.  After  hold- 
ing a  number  of  minor  ofiices,  he  supported  the 
Liberals  in  the  Revolution  of  1859-63,  and  by 
his  effective  generalship  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  his  party.  He  became  succes- 
&ively  member  of  the  national  Congress,  gov- 
ernor of  Boyadi,  national  senator.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  finally  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  in  1868,  He  retired  from  political 
activity  in  1870. 

GUTIERREZ  DE  LARA,  Bernardo, 
Uexican  patriot;  b.  Quanajuato,  1778;  d.  San 
Antonio,  Bejar,  15  March  1814.  When 
Hidalgo  and  Allende,  after  the  defeat  of  Cal- 
dcron  in  1811,  were  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States  to  reorganize  their  forces,  Gutierrez  met 
them  early  in  March  and  offered  his  services. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  arrived  in  August.  His  mis- 
sion was  not  recognized  and  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  gathered  a  force  of  450  men. 
He  marched  to  Texas  in  February  1812,  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Nacogdoches  and  the  presidio 
of  Trinidad,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  Bay 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  where  he  found  important 
stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The 
Spanish  governor  of  New  Leon  and  Texas  be- 
sieged Gutierrez  in  Trinidad,  but  after  four 
months  the  latter  made  a  sally  and  broke 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  defeated  the  Royalists  at  Rossillo, 
capturing  all  their  artillery,  and  shortlv  after- 
ward gained  other  victories,  making  him  the 
master  of  New  Leon  and  Texas.  Bui  Alvarez 
de  Toledo,  who  had  been  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  Washington,  enterea  there  into  secret 
transactions  with  the  Spanish  government,  and 
also  instigated  Gutierrez's  forces  to  demand 
the  execution  of  the  governor  of  Leon  and 
Texas.  When  their  commander,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  submitted,  Alvarez  appeared  in  his 
camp  with  accusations,  and  brought  about  a 
mutiny,  which  deposed  Gutierrez  and  put  Al- 
varei  in  his  stead.  Gutierrez  was  patriot 
enough  not  to  abandon  the  army  in  the  hour  of 
need,  as  Arredondo  was  approaching  with  large 
forces  to  subdue  the  patriots.  The  revolutionary 
army  was  defeated  and  Gutierrez  perishetl  in 
the  battle. 

GUTNIC,  goot'nik,  or  GUTNISH,  a  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Gotland  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  belongs  to  the 
East  Norse  group  of  languages,  and  is  known 
from  the  runes  of  the  7th  to  the  I6th  centuries. 
It  is  also  preserved  in  several  14lh  century 
manuscripts. 


GUTSHUTHS,  goots'moots,  Johnin  Kris- 
toph  Friedrich,  German  educator:  b.  Quedlin- 
burg,  9  Aug.  1759;  d.  Schnep  fen  thai,  21  May 
1839.  Aftei*  receiving  training  at  the  University 
of  Halle,  he  subsequently  taught  geography  and 
gymnastics  at  Saltmann's  school  at  Schnepfen- 
thal  where  he  remained  from  178S  until  his  death. 
Gutsmuths  was  a  pioneer  in  the  pedago^  ol 
gymnastics,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  *Gym- 
nastik  ftir  die  Jugend*  (1793);  'Spiele  lur 
Uebung  und  Erholung  des  Korpers  und  Gcistes 
fur  die  Jugend'  (1796),  which  was  translated 
into  alt  European  tongues.  He  contributed 
valuable  studies  to  the  method  of  teaching 
geography  also,  embodied  in  his  book  'Hand- 
buch  der  (kographie>  (1810).  From  1800-20, 
he  edited  a  library  of  pedagc^ty,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  number  of  volumes,  under  the  title 
<Bibliotfaek  fiir  Padagogik,  Schulwesen,  und  die 
gesammte  padogogische  Literatur  Deutsch- 
lands.' 

GUTTA,  giJt'ta,  in  architecture,  a  decora- 
tion used  to  ornament  the  lower  surface  of 
the  mutvles  of  the  Doric  cornice,  or  the  tri- 
glyphs  of  a  Doric  frieze.  They  are  either  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  or  like  the  frustum  of  a 
cone.  Tb^  are  evidently  a  survival  of  the 
wooden  nails  which  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  timber  Doric  edifices,  but  were  also  used 
in  early  times  in  stone  construction  as  oma- 

GUTTA  PSRCHA,  perlca,  a  substance 
which  has  been  known  generally  and  used  in 
Western  countries  only  since  about  1845,  though 
travelers  and  residents  in  the  East  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  long  before,  and  had  seen 
various  articles  made  of  it,  but  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  material.  The  commercial 
article  is  made  from  the  inspissated  milky  juice 
of   several   large  trees   belonging  to   the   order 


cutting  off  rings  of  bark  at  intervals  along  the  • 
stem,  collecting  the  juice  which  issues,  and  con- 
centrating by  evaporation,  if  necessary.  The  re- 
sult of  this  terribly  wasteful  process  is,  that  the 
Eiutta  percha  tree  has  been  exterminated  from 
various  districts  in  which  it  was  formerly 
abundant.  The  tree  is  found  in  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  in  great  numbers  and  of  very  large  size ; 
but  if  these  trees  be  also  cut  down,  instead  of 
the  juice  being  tapped  by  incisions  (a  method 
whidi  has  now  come  into  use),  gutta  percha 
will  become  one  of  the  rarest  of  substances. 

The  crude  substance  is  gray  or  reddish,  and 
is  mixed  with  fragments  of  bark,  leaves  and 
other  impurities,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
washing  with  cold  and  then  with  warm  vrater. 
This  softens  (he  gutta  percha,  and  the  impurities 
can  be  easily  picked  out.  When  pure  it  has  a 
brown  color;  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is 
hard  and  toogh,  and  in  not  too  thick  i»eces  is 
flexible  like  leather.  It  is  elastic  only  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  and  cannot  be  beaten  out.  It  has 
little  or  no  adhesion  for  other  bodies,  but  its 
own  cohesiveness  is  remarkable,  a  thin  strip 
of  it  bearing  a  very  considerable  weight.    When 


molded.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  as  when  warm  and  soft  it  takes  the 
finest  impressions,  which  it  retains  after  if  baa        , 
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beconte  cold  and  hard.  When  heated  to  a  suf- 
.ficiently  high  temperature  in  the  aii  it  catches 
fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame ;  heated  in 
close  vessels  it  gives  off  oily  hydrocarbons  and 
an  acid  liquor,  so  chat  gutla  percha  seems  to 
consist  mainly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with 
some  oxygen,  while  nitrogen  is  absent,  or  pres- 
ent only  in  very  minute  quantities.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  resolve  gutta  perch»  into 
proximate  constituents,  and  accordingly  three 
substances  extracted  from  it  have  been  de- 
scribed. These  are  named  respectively  gutta, 
wfaich  is  the  chief  constituent,  and  when  pure 
is  while  and  opaque;  alban,  a  white  oxygenated 
crystalline  substance ;  and  fluaviL  also  oxygen- 
ated, and  of  a  yellow  color.  These  two  are 
said  to  be  formed  from  the  first  by  oxidation, 
but  there  is  a  considerabie  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  these  bodies.  Ordinary  gutta 
percha  is  insoluble  in  water,  partially  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  readily  and  completely  in  chloroform, 
turpentine,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
naphtha.  It  is  also  dissolved  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent by  oils.  It  is  not  attacked  by  solutions  of 
alkalis,  nor  by  hydrofluoric  acid;  but  it  is 
acted  on  by  sulphuric,  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  —  being  darkened  in  color,  oxidized,  ren- 
dered brittle  or  altogether  disinle^ated  — and 
by  chlorine,  which  transforms  it  into  a  white 
substance  like  ivory.  It  is  also  affected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  especially  in  light,  becoming 
brittle,  resinous  and  acid;  it  combines  with  sul- 
phur and,  like  caoutchouc,  can  be  vulcanised, 
being  then  often  popularly  miscalled  hard  rub- 
ber. It  may  also  be  mixed  with  caoutchouc  in 
a  soft,  elastic  composition.  Gutta  percha  is 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  es- 
pecially for  insulating  electric  wires,  being  in- 
valuable for  submarine  telegraph  cables  because 
it  is  not  affected  by  water,  is  very  pliant  and 
forms  a  uniform  and  close-fitting  coating  to  the 
wires.  It  is  much  prized  for  making  certain 
.  kinds  of  surgical  instruments,  and  in  sneets  for 
surgical  dressing,  and  is  used  for  making  water- 
pipes  and  tubes  of  various  kinds,  hose,  buttons, 
dental  plates,  golf  ball  covers,  overshoes, 
buckets,  picture- frames  and  many  other  articles 
in  general  use.  The  United  States  importation 
ana  consumption  was  about  1,600  tons  in  1916, 
and  the  quantity  tends  to  increase.  Consult 
Pearson,  'Crude  Rubber  and  Compound  In- 
firedienis>  (1909) ;  Mcintosh,  'India  Rubber- 
and  Gutta  Percha*  (1910). 


miles  northeast  of  Jersey  City.     The  chief 
dustries  are  stone  quarrying,  lard  refining  and 
the  manufacture  of  embroidery  and  pearl  but- 
tons.    Pop.  5,700. 

CUTTER,  in  architecture,  a  horizontal 
channel  constructed  to  conduct  water  from 
buildings  or  roads.  On  Greek  buildings,  the 
gutters  were  carved  in  the  cornice  stones,  and 
the  contents  discharged  to  the  ground  through 

¥irgoy1es,  carved  at  intervals  in  the  cornice. 
he  Greek  gutter  prevailed  in  Roman  build- 
ings, but  there  were  also  gutters  of  cemented 
tiles.  In  mcdijevaJ  architecture,  *  gutters  are 
found  mainly  on  church  structures, —  the  chan- 
nel being  constructed  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 


ing  the  water  to  the  ground  began  to  appear 
in  England  about  the  14th  ceutun.  They  were 
square  and  ornamental.  In  modem  buildinf^ 
gutters  are  made  of  some  kind  of  metal,  and  in 
large  stone  structures  the  stone  gutters  are 
metal -lined. 

GUTZKOW,  gutsTco,  Karl,  German  drama- 
tist and  novelist:  b.  Berlin,  17  March  1811:  d. 
Sachscnhausen,  near  Frankfort,  16  Dec.  1878. 
He  is  best  known  in  German  literature  by  rea- 
son of  his  connection  with  the  group  of  writ- 
ers known  as  *Jung-Deutschland.*  He  was 
born  of  an  extremely  poor  family,  not  proleta- 
rian, but  of  the  lowest  and  most  menial  branch 
of  state  employees.  His  father  had  become 
pietistic  and  puritanical  in  his  ouClo<A  and  de- 
mands, and  Guizkow's  later  agnosticism  is 
probably  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  reli- 
giosity of  his  early  surroundings.  In  1829  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  oi  Berlin,  under 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  News  of  the  18JD 
July  Revolution  at  Pans  moved  him  deeply.  The 
general  atmosphere  of  radicalism  pervading 
Europe  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  more  specifi- 
cally, a  reading  of  the  'Lite  of  Jesus,'  by  D.  F. 
Strauss  (q.v.),  influenced  Gutzkow  in  the  com- 
position of  his  first  novel,  'Wally  die  Zwei- 
flerin'  (1835),  which  exalts  the  agnosticism 
and  emancipated  views  of  the  heroine,  Waily, 
There  are  incorporated  in  this  book  many 
ideas  that  Gutzkow  had  recently  absorbed  from 
French    writers,    notably    Saint-Simon     (q.v,). 


Gutzkow  turned  his  attention  to  the  Ger 
drama,  which  had  declined  rather  sadly,  I 
hands   of   commercial   exploiters  and   ron       .  . 
book-drama  traditions,  to  a  very  subordinate 

Ksilion;  jvhiie  only  one  of  his  dramatic  works 
s  permanent  value  (the  tragedy  'Uriel 
Acosta').  Gutzkow  really  made  the  German 
drama  once  niore  a  dienified  and  living  insti- 
tution, dealing  with  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
people  and  treating  them  with  dramaturgic 
skill.  'Uriel  Acosta"  (1846)  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  German  plays.  Gutzkow  had 
treated  (he  same  theme  in  a  short  story,  *Der 
Sadducaer  von  Amsterdam'  (1833).  The  hero, 
a  young  Portuguese  Jew  living  in  Holland,  is 
excommunicated  by  the  synago^e  for  having 
written  a  book  of  heresy.  His  love  of  the 
truth  prevents  him,  in  spite  of  his  strong  affec- 
tion for  his  friends  and  brethren,  from  recant- 
ing, and  he  commits  suicide.  Unlike  'Uriel 
Acosta,'  the  other  good  plays  of  Gutzkow  are 
all  in  prose. 

In  turning  his  attention  to  the  novel,  Guti- 
kow  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  produce 
works  that  were  modem  not  only  in  theme  but 
also  in  treatment,  and  characterized  by  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  latest  achievements  in  philos- 
ophy^ and  social  psychology.  He  sets  up  the 
following  three  principles  as  a  guide  for  the 
novelist:  (1)  No  longer  is  the  novel  to  give 
a  merely  consecutive  presentation  of  the  events 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  hero ;  there  is  to  be 
a  simultaneous  development  of  numerous  ^- 
sons,  groups  and  classes,  so  that  the  total  im- 
pression will  be  that  of  an  organic  society,  and 
not  merely  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  certain  individuals;  (2)  "Heroes* 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  are  to  be  dis- 
carded;  simple  and  sublime  motivn  do  not 
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move  tbemi  they  must  have  comi^eKity  and 
doubt  and  uacertain  inlerrelationB  with  other 
persons;  (3)  the  writer  must  subordinate  all 
the  persons  and  events  of  his  work  to  a  domi- 
nant idea  that  must  govern  the  whole  <*ideal 
auity"),  and  imist  correlate  ail  the  persons  aod 
motives  with  diis  idea,  thus  producing  a  uni- 
fied and  coherent  story  ("real  unity").  In  the 
punuit  of  these  principles,  Gnizkow  turned  out 
two  enormous  novels,  'Die  Ritter  vom  Geiitc' 
(1850-51,  abridged  ed,  1S69>,  and  'Der  Zau- 
berer  vom  Rom"  (IS58-61,  abridged  ed^  1872). 
Tkt  former  is  a  study  of  a  revolutioaan 
movement,  a  sort  of  ideal  organization,  which 
a  to  assist  its  members,  with  the  aid  of  a  free 
prass  and  of  a  guarantee  of  woi^  in  the  re- 
birth of  Germany  after  the  revolution.  The 
latter  is  an  attack  on  the  growing  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Both  are  confusing  in  the 
immensity  of  their  details,  and  uninviting  to 
the  reader,  as  novels  in  nine  volumes  are  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  present  da^. 

Gutzkow  was  essentially  a  journalist,  a  dis- 
seminator of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  the 
lot  of  the  journalist,  with  its  distracting  lack 
of  concentration  and  unity  of  purpose,  was  his 
to  a  fatal  degree.  He  fell  into  a  condition  of 
persecutory  mania  (1861-?8),  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  fruitless  attempts  to  settle 
down  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  finally  com- 
mitting suicide  at  Sachsenhausen.  His  other 
works  are  the  dramas,  'Richard  Savage' 
(1839);  'Wullenweber'  (1848);  'Zopf  und 
Schwert>  (1844);  'Das  XJihM  des  Tartuffe* 
(1844);  <Der  K5nigsleutnant>  (1849);  the 
critical  writings  'Briefe  eines  Narren  an  eine 
Narrin*  (1832);  'Zur  Philosophie  der  Ge- 
schichte>  (1835)  ;  'Ueber  Goethe  im  Wende- 
punkte  zweier  Jahrhunderte'  (1855)  -  'Die  Zeit- 
genossen,  ihre  Schicksale,  ihre  Tendicnzen,  ihre 
grosien   Charaktere'    (1836-37). 

Jacob  Wittmeh  Hahtmann, 
AstislanI  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

GtfTZLAFF,  giitsl^f,  Karl  Friedrich 
August,  German  ■  missionary:  b.  Pyriti, 
Pomerania,  8  July  1803 ;  d.  Hongkong,  9  Aug. 
1851.  After  studying  at  Halle  and  at  the  mis- 
sionary school  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Balavia, 
{ava,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherlands 
lissionary  Society  in  1826.  Two  years  later  * 
he  went  to  Singapore  independently;  and  from 
there  to  Siam,  where  he  prepared  a  Siamese 
translation  of  the  Bible.  From  1829-31  he  was 
occui>ied  with  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of 
Cochin  Chinese.  In  these  labors  he  was  as- 
sisted h^  his  wife  who  died  in  the  last  named 
year.     GtitdafE  went  next  to  Macao  and  then 


Ouring  the  same  time  he  published  a  magaiine 
and  a  number  of  books  on  practical  sutijec^ 
in  Chinese.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  joint 
Chinese  secreUry  to  the  English  commission 
and  rendered  important  service  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  negotiations  in  1842.  In  1844  he  es- 
tablished a  school  for  the  training  of  CHiinese 
missionaries,  which  was  most  successful  in  its 
work.  Giitilaff  was  untiring  and  lealous  in  his 
missionary  as  well  as  in  his  scholarly  labors, 
and  stands  out  prominently  arnmi^  the  early 
pioneers  of  Christian  workers  «nd  tntcrprct«rs 


of  the  Orient  Besides  the  works  already  mci^ 
tioned,  he  published  'Journal  of  Three  V<^ 
ages  along  the  Coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832  and 
1833>  (London  1834) :  'Sketch  of  Chinese  His- 
tory, Ancient  and  Modem*  (2  vols.,  London 
1834)  ;  'China  Opened'  (ib.  1838;  German  ed.. 
Stuttgart  1847):  'Life  of  Taon-Kwang, 
Late  Emperor  of  China'  (1851,  (German  to, 
ft  Leipzig  1852).  He  also  stimulated  much 
interest  in  CHiinese  affairs  by  his  addresses 
in  Europe,  and  inspired  a  number  of  able 
men  to  continue  his  work.  The  library  at 
Munich  contains  a  complete  collection  of  his 
writings  in  Chinese. 

GUY,  Thomu,  English  philanthropist: 
founder  of  Gu/s  Hospital,  London:  b.  abont 
1645 ;  d.  27  Dec  1724.  His  principal  income 
arose  from  the  disreputable  purchase  of  sea- 
men's priie  tickets  in  Queen  Anne'g  War,  and 
from  his  dealings  in  South  Sea  stock  in  1720. 
By  these  speculations,  aided  by  most  penurious 
habits,  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  almost  starved  his  bookbinders^  and 
Vave  but  a  few  farthings  to  the  poor  m  his 
liietime.*  He,  however,  assisted  his  poor  rela- 
dons,  and  was  liberal  in  setting  up  deserving 
young  men  in  business.  He  spent  upward  of 
$1,000,000  in  buildiiw  and  endowing  his  hospi- 
tal in  Southwark.  •  He  also  erected  ahnshouses 
at  Tamworth,  furnished  three  wards  of  Saint 
Thomas'  Hospital,  and  benefited  C3irist's  Hos- 
pital and  various  other  charities.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tamworth  1695- 
1707. 

GUY  OP  LUSIGNAN,  loo'ri'nj^rt,  king 
of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus;  b.  Poitou;  a.  Cy- 
prus 1194.  He  marned  Sibylla,  daughter  of 
Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  death 
of  Baldwin  V,  her  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ae  kingdouL  In 
1 187  he  was  defeated  hy  SalatEn's  forces  at 
Tiberias  and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  re- 
leased. When  Sibylla  died  in  1190.  Conrad  be- 
came Idng  of  Jerusalem  and  Guy  re-engaged  in 
the  battles  against  the  Moslems  and  was  later 
appointed  king  of  Cyprus  by  Richard  I  (1192), 
3UY  MAN 

Scott    It  1  ._._.., 

appearing  anonymous]}^  in  1815,  seven  months 
after  'Waverley.'  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  six  weeks'  work,  and  by  some  critics 
is  thought  to  show  the  marks  of  baste.  Its 
time  is  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  its  scene 
chiefly  Scotland  There  are  fewer  than  two- 
score  characters  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  and  the 
plot  is  not  very  complicafed.  Meg  Merrilie^ 
and    Dominie    Sampson,    the    uncouth,    honest 

GUY  OF  WARWICK,  a  metrical  romance 
belongiiu;  to  that  Anglo- ttanish  cycle  from 
which  the  Norman  trouv^res  drew  so  much 
material.  The  earliest  existing  manuscripts  of 
this  romance  are  in  French,  uiough  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Walter  of  Exe- 
ter, a  Cornish  Franciscan.  It  consists  of  about 
12,000  verses,  iambic  measure,  arranged  in 
rhymed  couplets. 

QUYAU,  ge'yfi^.  J«aa  Haiic,  French  phi- 
kisopher:  b.  Laval.  28  Oct  1854;  d.  Menton,  31 
March  1888.  He  was  the  son  of  Alfred  FonU- 
Kc  (^v.).    He  was  educated  by  his  unck,  and 
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displayed  such  remarkable  precocity,  that  at 
the  age  of  19  he  was  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of    Moral    Sciences    for   his    'Men    '  ' 


the  undertaking.  He  Spent  his  remaining  years 
in  producing  various  works  on  philosophy, 
among  which  the  most  importarit  are  a  tranS' 
lation  under  the  title  'Manuel  d'Epictete' 
(Paris  1875) ;  <La  Morale  d'Epicure  et  ses 
rapports    avec    les     doctrines     contemporaines* 


■Esquisse  d'une  morale  sans  obligatii...  __ 
wnclions'  (188S>;  'Les  Problimes  d'Esthc- 
tique  coQtemporaine'  (1884);  'L'lrreligion  de 
I'avenir*  (1887);  'L'Art  au  point  du  vue 
sociologique>  (1889);  'Education  et  HerMiti* 
OSes');  "U  Genise  de  I'idie  du  Temps' 
(1890).  He  also  published  several  books  on 
education,  and  contributed  to  the  Rtvtu  dis 
Dtux  iiondei  and  Revue  (hilosopkique.  The 
philosophy  of  Guyau  is  distinguished  by  its  In- 
tensely sociological  point  of  view.  Art,  philos- 
ophy, science,  reU^on,  beauty,  education, 
ethics  —  all  these  derive  their  value  from  their 
social  necessi^  only.  Consult  Fouillte,  'La 
Morale,  I'Art  et  la  Religion  d'apris  Guyan' 
(Paris  1889). 

GUYON,  Jesnne-Marie  Bouvier  de  la 
Mott«,  zhan  ma-re  boo-ve-a  de  la  radt  gS-oA, 
Madame,  French  mystic :  the  introducer  in 
France  of  the  system  of  Quietism ;  b.  Montar- 


Guyon,  after  whose  death  in  1676  the  tendency 
to  mystic  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized 
her  younger  years  again  acquired  ascendency. 
She  ^published  numerous  works,  such  as  'Le 
(^antique  des  C^ntiques  interprete  selon  le  Sens 
Mystique'  (1685);  'Poesies  Spiriluelles' 
(1685) ;  'Discours  Chretiens  et  Spirituels' 
(1716) ;  etc.  At  last  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  steps  against  the 
spread  of  Madame  Guyon's  mystical  doctrines, 
and  through  his  Influence  she  was  shut  up  in 
the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  but  afterward  re- 
leased at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Maintenon, 
who  herself  became  for  a  time  a  convert  to  the 
new  doctrines,  and  allowed  Madame  Guyon  to 
preach  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Cyr^  where  she 
made  a  convert  and  disciple  of  F^nelon.  A 
commission  of  ecclesiastics,  chief  among  vi^om 
was  Bossuet,  now  sat  in  judgment,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Madame  Guyon  were  condemned 
(1695).  This  led  to  her  being  imprisoned  for 
some  years,  latterly  in  the  Bastille,  whence  she 
was  liberated  in  1702.  The  rest  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  retirement  and  in  works  of  charity. 
CcHisuTt  Upham,  'Life,  Religious  Opinions  and 
Experiences  of  Madame  Guyon'  (1870)  ;  Guer- 
rier,  'Madame  Gnyon,  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  son 
influence'  (1881). 


g  Sept.  1807;  d.  Pri^ceton,  N.  J-,  8  Feb 
rie  was  educated  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  ana 
then  at  the  College  de  Neuchatel.  In  1825  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  resided  in  Karlsruhe 
«4iere  he  met  Louis  Agassiz.  Thence  he 
moved  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  studied  at  the 


gymnasium,  returning  to  Neudiatel  in  1827. 
He  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  and  started 
for  Berlin  to  attend  lectures  at  the  university. 
While  pursuing  his  studies  he  also  attended 
lectures  on  philosoiAy  and  natnral  science. 
His  leisure  was  spent  in  collectinf;  shells  and 
plants  and  from  Humbolt  he  received  an  en- 
trie  to  the  Berlin  botanical  ^rden.  In  1835 
he  received  the  de^ee  of  Pfa^D.  from  Berlio, 
and  spent  the  ensuing  four  years  as  a  tutor  in 
Paris.  In  1838  he  visited  the  Swiss  gladers 
and  communicated  the  results  of  his  six  weeks' 
investigation  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
France.  He  was  the  first  to  point  oot  the 
laminated  structure  of  ice  in  the  glaciers.  In 
1839  he  became  the  colleague  of  Agassiz  as 
professor  of  history  and  physical  geography  at 
the  College  of  Neuchatel.  The  suspension  of 
the  institution  in  1848  caused  Guyot  to  emirate 
to  America,  where  he  settled  in  Cambridge. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute  which  were  afterward  published  as 
'Earth  and  Man>  (Boston  18S3).  The  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education  retained  his 
services  as  lecturer  on  geography  and  methods 
of  instruction  to  the  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  institutes.  He  was  occupied  with 
this  work  until  his  appointment,  in  1854,  to 
the  chair  of  physical  geography  and  geology  at 
Princeton,  wnich  he  retained  until  nis  death. 
He  was  also  for  several  years  lecturer  on  ph^- 
ical  geography  in  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  and  from  1861  to  1866  lecturer 
in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
also  gave  courses  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  New  York,  and  at  Columbia  College. 
He  founded  the  museum  at  Princeton,  many  of 
the  specimens  of  which  are  from  his  own  col- 
lections. His  scientific  work  in  the  United 
States  included  the  perfection  of  plans  for  a 
national  system  of  meteorological  observations. 
Most  of  these  were  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
selection  and  establishment  of  numerous 
meteorological  stations  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  were  confided  to  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  American  and  foreign  scien- 
tific societies.  He  prepared  a  series  of  geog- 
raphies and  wall  maps  in  1866-75,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  medal  at  Vienna  in  1873.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  'Johnson's  New  Uni- 
versal Cyclopsedia' ;  wrote  memoirs  of  Carl 
Hitter  (I860);  James  H.  Coffin  (1875)  and 
Louis  Agassiz  (1883)  ;  also  'Treatise  on  Physi- 
cal Geography*  (1873),  Consult  memoir  l^ 
T.  A.  Dana  in  'Biographical  Memoirs  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  (WastungtoB 
1886). 

GUYOT,  YvM,  ev,  French  publicist:  b. 
Dinan,  France,  6  Sent  1848.  He  began  his 
studies  at  Rennes,  and  early  interested  nimself 
in  social  and  economic  problems  of  international 
importance.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  of 
4  SepL  1870,  which  after  the  surrender  of 
Sedan,  established  tne  third  republic.  He  is 
an  ardent  reformer,  but  not  a  socialist,  a  free 
trader  and  member  of  the  Cobden  C\ab.  Ib 
1885  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Parliament. 
and  from  1889-92  made  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  He  was  from  1892-1903  editor  of  tfie 
Siiele,  a  Liberal  paper  of  a  staid,  old-fashioned 
style.  In  1909  he  became  editor  of  the  Journal 
del  Economittet,  and  of  UAgtnee  ieonomiqme 
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et  Financiire  in  1911.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defense  of  Dreyfus,  and  waged  a 
successful  war  for  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
tinental   sugar   bounties.     Among   his   writings 


iL'Economie  de  l*Efrort>  (1896)  ;  <Le  Bilan  de 
I'Eglise'  (1901)  ;  and  'L*  Questiom  des  Suores' 
(1901);  'La  Comfdie  protectiomste>  (1905); 
'La  gestion  oar  l'£tat  et  ses  Municinalites' 
(1913);  'L'industrie  «  les  industriels'  (1914); 
'La  Guerre,  ses  c&uses  et  ses  consequences' 
(191S). 

GUYSBOKOUGH,  giz'b6r'&,  Canada,  sea- 
port town  and  capital  of  Gnysborough  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  Chedabucto  Bay,  60  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Pictou.  The  harbor  is  large  and 
well  equipped.  The  principal  occupations  are 
fishing  and  lumber,  carri:^  and  barrel  manu- 
facture. The  town  date*  from  1783.  Pop. 
1,220. 

GUYTON  DE  MOHYEAU,  ge'toft'  d« 
mor'vo'.  X^oia  Bernard,  Bahon,  French  chem- 
isl:  b.  Dijon  4  Jan.  1737;  d,  Paris,  2  Jan.  1816. 
He  studied  law  at  the  university  in  his  native 
city,  and  then  became  advocate-general  in  the 
Parlemcnt  there  in  1751,  holding  this  office  un- 
til 1782.  His  natural  inclinations  were  toward 
the  stutfy  of  science,  and  to  this  he  devoted 
his  leisure.  After  retiring  from  his  le^  ofKce, 
be  b»an  to  uublish  those  researches  m  chem- 
istry by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  May  1782, 
there  appeared  his  essav  on  a  sjrstem  of  re- 
formed uiemical  nomenclature,  wmch  was  later 
developed  into  'Methode  d'une  nomenclature 
chimique'  (1787).  In  this  work  he  was  as- 
usted  by  Lavoisier,  BerthoUet  and  Fourcroy, 
and  it  gained  immediate  popularity  among 
scientists.  He  contributed  the  articles  on  chem- 
istry to  the  'Encyclopedia  methodique'  (1792). 
In  1791,  he  was  again  active  in  politics,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly;  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  in  1792, 
and  again  in  1795,  retiring  two  years  later. 
He  also  taught  at  the  Ecole  Poly  technique, 
which  he  haa  helped  to  establish,  and  in  1798 
was  provisional  director  of  that  institution. 
From  1800-14,  he  was  master  of  the  mint, 
where  he  was  active  in  perfecting  the  use  at 
the  decimal  system.  The  French  government 
elevated  him  to  the  neerage  in  1811,  with  the 
rank  of  baron.  Other  publications  b>-  him 
include  'Disconrs  publtques  et  doges'  (1775- 
82);  *Trait«  des  moyenj  de  d*sinTecter  lair' 
(1801)  :  and  with  Maret  and  Durande,  '£1^ 
meats  de  chymie  theorique  et  pratique'  (1776- 
")■ 

GUZBRAT,  gfiz-S-rat'.    See  Gujarat. 


GUZMAN  BLANCO,  Aotomo.  See 
Blanco,  Antonio  Guzuan. 

GUZMAN  DE  ALFARACHB,  di  ql'fi- 
li-cha.  The  earliest  extensive  novel  of  roguery 
is  the  Spanish  fiction  'Guiman  de  Atfa- 
rache,'  published  in  its  first  instalment  in  1599, 
and  in  its  second,  in  160S.  Mateo  Aleman,  the 
author,  was  a  government  official  inspired  by 
the  success  of  an  amusing  story^  'Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,'  which  had  been  issued  anon- 
rmouslv  in  1554.  'Latarillo'  had  set  forth 
ironic^y  the  adventures  of  a  little  rasc^  in 


the  service  of  several  masters,  each  of  whom  he 
tricks  and  satirizes.  Aleman,  adopting  diis  de- 
vice, developed  the  character  of^  the  roguish 
hero  and  greatly  widened  bis  field  of  adventure. 
Like  Lazarillo,  Guzman  is  a  picaro  of  illegiti- 
mate birth  who  describes  with  jaunty  humor 
his  progress  through  the  world  as  innkeeper's 
boy,  mendicant,  scullion,  apothecary's  appren- 
tice, mock  gentleman,  soldier  and  buffoon  to  a 
cardinal.  He  passes  from  Spain  to  Italy,  lives 
among  the  infamous  beggars  of  Rome,  and 
(dSciates  as  master  of  intrigues  for  tbe  French 
aiid)assador  in  that  city.  In  the  "Second 
Part*  of  the  novel  he  wanders  to  Florence, 
Siena  and  Bologna,  cheating  and  being  cheated, 
before  returning  lo  Spain,  where  various  es- 
capades lead  to  his  confinement  in  the  galleys. 
The  story  concludes  with  his  release,  as  a  re* 
ward  for  having  revealed  a  plot  concocted  by 
his  fellow  convicts.  Before  me  appearance  of 
this  "Second  Part"  a  certain  Juan  Marti  of 
Valencia,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  Mateo 
Luxan  de  Sayavcdra,  had  issued  a  spurious 
sequel  lo  Aleman 's  novel,  carrying  Guzman 
dtrou^  A  similar  picaresque  Odyssey  but  chok- 
ing the  narrative  with  moral  digressions.  Ale- 
man bad  moralized,  also,  and  provided  roman- 
tic relief  from  his  ultra- realistic  scenes  by  in- 
serting serious  or  sentimental  talcs  in  the 
Italian  style;  but  it  was  his  gift  of  humorous 
observation  that  rendered  popular  his  work. 
A  contemporary  affirms  that  fcy  1605,  26  editions 
had  aptjeared.  While  thousands  of  copies  were 
circulating  in  Spain,  'Guzman  de  Aifarache* 
was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  (iermaii, 
English,  Dutch,  and  even  Latin.  No  other 
Spanish  fiction  save  'Don  Quixote'  has  exerted 
so  wide  an  influence.  The  English  reader  may 
consuh  the  translations  of  James  Mahbe  (1622), 
A.  O'Connor  (1812),  J.  H.  Brady  (1821),  and 
E.  Lowdcll  (1883),  as  well  as  discussions  of 
this  novel  and  its  kind  in  F.  W.  Chandler's 
'Romances  of  Roguery'  (1899)  and  F.  De 
Haan's  'Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Novela 
Picaresca  In  Spain*  (1903). 

Frank  W.  Chandler. 

GUZHXN  bl  BUENO.  To  a  dramatist 
who  manifested  but  mediocre  powers  in  his 
other  works  is  due  the  best  scenic  rendition  of 
the  tradiiion  of  Guzman  el  Bueno.  The  early 
chronicles  have  much  to  tell  us  about  the  un- 
swerving loyalty  of  this  doughty  old  Spanish 
warrior,  who  fought  as  a  free-lance  amonp-  the 
UooTS  and  later  became  an  able  lieutr^iant  of 
his  liege  lord,  Sancho  IV  (1284-95),  for  whom 
he  held  the  important  fortress  of  Tarifa,  after 
Sancho  had  wrested  it  from  the  Moors.  Of 
these  an  army  came  over  from  Africa  and, 
abetting  the  desi^s  of  ICing  Sancho's  ireadier- 
ous  brother,  Don  Juan,  laid  siege  to  die  strong- 
hold. Summoned  by  Don  Juan  to  surrender 
die  place,  Guimin  refused  and  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  despite  the  threat  of  Don  Juan  to  slay 
Guzm&n's  son,  who  was  in  his  power.  Ac- 
cording to  chronicle  and  legend,  the  agonized 
father  not  only  allowed  his  loved  child  to  be 
murdered  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  betray  his 
trust,  hut  he  even  cast  his  own  dagger  from  the 
walls  to  the  recreant  Don  Juan,  requesting  him 
to  have  at  least  the  decency  to  kill  the  youA 
with  an  honest  man's  weapon. 

Two  noted  Spanish  men  of  letters  had 
treated  this  moving  story  befoK  Antonio  (^  y 
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Zante  (1796-1861),  lor  Nicole  Feniindu 
de  Mpratin  had  tjased  upon  it-  his  drama, 
'Guzman  el  Bueno'  (l?7/),  which  remains 
relatively  true  to  the  chronicle  account,  and 
Quintana  (1772-1857)  had  made  it  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  historical  essavs  in  bis  *Vidas  de 
los  Espaiioles  cilebres.*  Tne  tragedy  of  the 
Elder  Moratin  l^cks  the  spirit  which  informs 


modify  the  historical  and  legendary  data 
in  certain  details,  which,  as  changed  by 
him,  lend  dramatic  intensity  to  the  plot 
and  emphasize  its  great  conflict  of  love  and 
duty  and  the  triumph  of  this  latter  force 
over  all  other  considerations.  Even  while  Gil  y 
Z4rate  preserves  the  heroic  coloring  of  Ae  an- 
cient legend,  he  succeeds  in  making  his  per- 
sonages living  creatures  and  he  invests  his 
noble  verse  [day  with  all  naturalness  of  char- 
acter and  action. 

J.  D.  M.  Ford. 

GWAtlOR,  gw4le-6r,  India,  a  Mahratta 
state,  forming  part  of  the  Central  India  Agency. 
It  is  of  irregular  form,  about  420  miles  long 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  has  an  area 
of  25,041  square  miles.  The  main  portion  form- 
ing the  Gwalior  assistant  agency  lies  between 
Rajgutana  and  the  United  Provinces;  other 
portions  are  contained  In  the  Indor  Residency, 
and  the  Bhopal,  West  Ualwa,  Bhopawar  and 
Guna  assistant  agencies,  between  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Raj pu tana.  The  surface  is 
mostly  undulating,  with  a  general  slope  to  the 
north,  where  it  comprises  a  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  river  Jamna.  In  die  south  portions 
of  it  arc  traversed  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains. 
The  Chamba  partly  bounds  it  on  the  northwesL 
Other  Gwalior  rivers  are  the  Sind,  Betwah  and 
Dussam,  IrjbuUries  to  the  Jamna  with  their 
affluents,  having  mostly  a  northern  course. 
South  of  the  mountains  the  Narbada  carries  part 
of  the  drainage  to  the  west.    The  soil 


1  and  oleaginous  plants,  sugarcane,  barley 
and  peas  on  the  dry  lands  in  winter,  and  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  population  are 
mostly  Mahrattas,  but  include  also  Bhils,  Minos 
and  Coolies,  numerous  Brahmans,  a  few  Raj- 
puts and  a  peculiar  sect  of  Mohammedans 
called  Bhoras,  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin.  The  chief  towns  are  Gwalior  (the  cap- 
ital, also  called  Lashkar),  Ujjain  and  Mandesur. 
The  state,  which  has  a  population  of  over 
3,000.000,  was  founded  after  the  successes  ob- 
tained by  the  Mahrattas  over  the  Mogul  forces 
in  1738.  by  Sindhia,  a  chief  who  raised  himself 
from  obscurity  by  bis  own  merits.  He  died  in 
1754.  In  1781  Madaji  Sindhia  negotiated  a  peace 
between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
having  introduced  Eur(^>c3n  discipline  and  tac- 
tics into  his  army,  possessed  himself  of  Delhi, 
Agra  and  the  person  of  the  Uogul  emperor, 
in  whose  name  he  subsequently  acted.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy.  His  successor,  Dowlat  Rao  Sind- 
hia, was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Assave,  and 
at  Delhi  and  Laswari  by  Lord  Lake.  After  his 
death  in  1&27  the  state  became  disorganized, 
and  order  was  only  restored  after  the  battles  of 
Maharajpur  and  Pennair  (1843),  in  which  the 
British  troops  were  victorious.    The  state  was 


then  constituted  subsidiaiy  to  the  British  sov- 
emment.  At  th»t  time  the  subsequent  chief. 
Ali  Jah  Jaiaji  Rao  Simlhia.  was  a  minor.  He 
was  loyal  during  the  mutit^  of  1857.  In  1877 
he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  in  1878  was  in- 
vested with  the  Sur  of  India.  At  his  death  in 
1886  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madho  Rao. 

GWINNETT,  Button,  American  patriot, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  b.  England,  about  1732 ;  d.  Georgia, 
27  May  1777.  He  emigrated  from  Bristol  to 
America  in  1770,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
Saint  Catharine's  island,  Georgia,  and  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture.  He  beome  conspicnous 
in  1775  by  his  maintenance  of  the  colonial 
rights,  was  elected  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress in  February  1776,  and  re-elected 
tor  the  following  year,  and  in  1777  be- 
came president  of  the  provincial  council, 
the  hj^est  station  in  Georgia.  He  planned 
a  military  expedition  against  East  Florida, 
which  he  refused  to  entrust  to  his  rival.  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh,  whose  official  rank  entitled  him 
to  command  it,  and  which  resulted  disastrously. 
This  event,  aggravated  by  other  disturbances, 
led  to  a  duel  between  him  and  Mcintosh,  in 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Consiilt 
Dwight,  'Lives  of  the  Signers'    (1895). 

GWYNIAD,  gwfnl-itd,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Coregonut,  or  Wnitefish   (q.v.). 

GWYNN,  Blcanor.  commonly  HELL 
GWYNN,  English  actress;  b.  Hereford,  Eng- 
land, 2  Feb  1650;  d.  London,  13  Nov.  16W. 
She  was  at  first  an  orange  girl  and  also  Grained 
her  bread  by  sin^ng  from  tavern  to  tavern. 
She  became  the  mistress  of  Hart  and  Lacy,  the 
actors,  before  going  in  her  16th  year  upon  the 
stage,  where  she  distinguished  herself  in  li^t 
comedy.  About  1667  she  became  the  mistress 
of  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  surrendered  her  to 
the  king.  She  caused  much  embarrassment  to 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  deemed  her- 
self too  refined  for  such  a  rival.  It  is  said  that 
in  her  elevation  she  showed  her  gratitude  to 
Dryden,  who  had  patronized  her  in  her  poverty; 
and.  unlike  the  other  mistresses  was  faithful 
to  her  royal  lover.  King  Charles'  dying  re- 
quest to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was, 
"Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve,*  From  her  are 
sprung  the  dukes  of  Saint  Albans. 

GYGBS,  j!'iei,  king  of  Lydia,  founder  of 
the  third  dynasty  (Mermnadee),  reiRned  about 
687  to  657  B.C.  According  to  Herodotus,  K'ng 
•Candaules*  (3.V.)  (the  Lydian  king,  Sadyattes), 
boasted  of  his  queen's  beauty  to  Gyges  and 
surreptitiously  introduced  him  into  her  cham- 
ber to  convince  himself.  Indignant  at  the  im- 
?ropriety,  the  queen  sent  for  Gyges  on  the 
allowing  day  and  gave  him  the  cho'ce  of 
murdering  her  husband  the  king  and  marrying 
her  or  of  being  himself  murdered.  Not  un- 
naturally Gyges  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  widi  the  aid  of  his  magic  ring,  which  ren- 
dered its  wearer  invisible,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  king's  chamber  unseen  and  to  slay 
him.  Plato  sam  that  Qyges  was  originally  a 
shepherd  and  that  he  found  the  enchanted  ring 
on  the  body  of  a  man  discovered  inside  a 
braxen  horse.  Another  version  of  the  story 
runs  that  Gyges,  a  court  favorite  of  Candaules, 
was  the  son  of  Dascylus,  an  exiled  noble,  and 
that  the  Idtig  had  tent  htm  t9  ewwt  his  nqni 
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fiancee  from  her  home  in  Mysia.  Gyges  fell 
in  love  with  the  lady  on  the  way  to  Lydia; 
she  complained  to  Gtodaules,  who  decided  to 
punish  Gyges  with  death.  The  latter,  howeyer, 
murdered  the  king  the  night  before  his  own 
execution  was  to  take  place;  be  sciied  the 
throne  and  married  the  queen.  He  built  up  a 
powerful  kingdom  and  engaged  in  wars  of 
conquest,  being   finally  killed  in  battle. 

In  classic  myth  Gyges  was  a  son  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra  (Heaven  and  Earth),  a  hundred- 
handed  giant  who  made  war  on  the  gods,  was 
slain  by  Hercules  and  eternally  punished  in 
Tartanis.  With  reference  to  Gyges,  the  king 
of  Lydia,  consult  Gellzer,  H.,  'Das  Zeitalter 
des  Gyges'  (1875);  Herodotus;  Radet,  M.  A., 
'La  Lydie  et  le  monde  zrec  au  temps  de  Merm- 
nades'  (Paris  1893)  ;  Schubert,  R..  'Geschichte 
der  Konige  von  Lydien'    (Leipzig  1884). 

GYLIPPUS,  jl-lip'pfls.  Spartan  general  of 
die  5th  century  B.C.  His  father  was  Clean- 
dridas,  a  Spartan  who  had  been  exiled  on 
charges  of  bribery.  He  was  appointed  general 
of  the  Syracusan  forces  against  the  Atbenians 
in  414  B.C.,  and  was  successful  in  accomplishing 
their  defeat  in  the  following  year.  Commis- 
sioned to  return  with  the  booty  to  Sparta  he 
appropriated  a  vast  portion  of  it  for  his  own 
use.  For  this  crime  he  was  banished  and 
ended  his  days  in  exile.  The  story  is  told  in 
Plutarch^  'Nicias'  (19,  21,  27,  28);  in  Dio- 
dorus  (itill.  7,  8,  2^)  and  Thucydides 
(VH). 

GYLLEHBOURG-EHRSNSVXRD,  jtu]'. 
leb-boor-y'aren-svard,  Thoroasine  Christine, 
nee  Bunizen,  Danish  novelist:  b.  Copenhagen, 
1773;  d.  there,  2  July  1856.  In  1790  she  mar- 
ried Peter  Andreas  Heibetg,  an  author  of  coo* 
siderable  repute.  A  son  was  bom  to  them, 
johan  Ludvig  Heiberg.  Obtaining  a  di- 
vorce from  her  husband  in  180Q,  she  married 
Baron  K.  P.  Efarensvard,  a  political  exile,  who 
adopted  the  family  name  of  Gyllembourg.  On 
his  death  in  1815  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Kiel  where  her  son  had  obtained  a  professor- 
ship. She  returned  with  him  to  Copenhagen 
and  at  the  age  of  53  began  her  literary  career. 
Her  first  work,  'The  Polonius  Family,'  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  Fiyvende  Post,  of 
which  her  son  was  editor.  In  this  paper  were 
published  also  'The  Mafpc  Ring'  (1828)  and 
■En  Hverdags  histurie.'  Others  of  her  novels 
are  'New  Stories'  (1835-36)  ;  'Near  and  Far' 
■(1843)  ;  'The  Cross  Ways'  (1844),  and  'Two 
Generations'  (1&15).  Her  collected  works  were 
published  in  12  volumes  (1849-51).  Consult 
Heiberg,  J.  L.,  'Peter  Andreas  Heiberg  og 
Thomasiue   Gyllembourg'    (Copenhagen   1882). 

GYLLENBORG,  yul'len-bor-y',  Karl, 
Count,  Swedish  statesman:  b.  Stockholm,  1679; 
d.  1746.  Entering  upon  a  military  career,  he 
saw  service  in  the  Polish  War  and  was  later 
attached  to  the  legation  at  London  in  the 
capaci^  of  secretary.  Appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  1715,  he  became  involved  in 
the  conspiracy  to  reinstate  the  Stuarts  and 
suffered  imprisonment  for  several  months.  la 
1723  he  became  coimciiloT  of  state  and  in 
1738  Prime  Minister.  At  his  instigation  the 
■Hatiparti"  or  *Hat  Party"  was  established,  a 
political  faction  which  launched  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  was  thus  resptmsible  for  the  lost 
of    Viborg    (1741-^).     GyUenborg   was   also 


chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lund  (1728) 
and  of  UpsaU  (1739).  His  published  works 
include  a  volume  of  poems ;  a  comedy,  which 
was  the  first  to  be  published  in  the  Swedish 
language;  and  'Letters  Relating  lo  a  Design 
to  Raise  a  Rebellion  on  his  Majesty's  Do- 
minions, to  be  supported  by  a  force  from 
Sweden*  (English  and  Frenui  editions  1717). 
GYMKHANA,  jim-ka'n^,  a  term  of  Hindu 
origin,  presumably  derived  from  Gend-khamx, 


_i,  whence  its  inirodnction  i_._ 

uigiish  language.  It  is  applied  to  a  building 
or  grounds  arranged  for  athletic  recreation, 
and  signifies  also  the  open  air  meetings  for 
athletic  and  other  mixed  sporting  events,  in- 
cluding horse  racing,  whidi  are  the  annual 
features  of  almost  every  military  cantonment 
throughout  India.. 

GYMNASIA  AND  SEAL-GYMNASIA 
are  schools  in  (jermany  which  correspond  in 
general  to  the  grammar  school  in  England  and 
the  lycie  in  France,  The  term  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  'gymnasium,*  which  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  an  exercising  ground  in  Athecs. 
Here  teachers  gathered  and  gave  instruction 
between  the  hours  devoted  to  physical  exercises 
and  sports,  and  thus  the  term  became  associated 
with  and  came  to  mean  an  institution  of 
learning. 

This  use  of  the  term  did  not  prevail  among 
the  Romans,  but  was  revived  during  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  and  from  there  passed  into 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany  during  the  15th 
century.  In  1538  John  Stutm  founded  at 
Strassburg  the  school  which  became  the  model 
of  the  modern  Gennan  g)-mnasium.  In  1812 
a  Prussian  regulation  ordered  that  all  schools 
which  had  the  right  to  send  their  students  .to 
the  university  should  bear  the  name  of  gym- 
nasia. This  practice  has  now  been  followed  in 
almost  all  (xerman  states,  in  Austria  and  in 

The  gymnasium  organized  hy  Sturm  was  the 
kind  xsi  school  in  which  classical  studies  pre- 
dominated. This  classical  character  the  gym- 
nasium has  not  lost  up  to  the  present  time. 

To  enter  the  gymnasium  a  pupil  must  be 
nine  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  three 
years'  previous  trainii^  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  These  three  years  are  usually  had 
in  what  is  known  as  vorschulen  or  preparatoty 
schools  and  almost  all  the  gymnasia  have  such 
schools  connected  with  them. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  gymnasium  now 
covers  a  period  of  nine  years  in  which  the  low- 
est class  is  designated  the  sixth,  the  next  m 
order  being  the  fifth,  fourth,  lower  third,  upper 
third,  lower  second,  upper  second,  lower  first 
and  upper  first. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  include  religion, 
German  and  history  stories,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics,  natural   history,   writing  and   ninnbers. 

The  reat-gymnasiom  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
classical  Rymnastum  and  came  in  answer  to  a 
demand  for  more  modem  languages  and  sci- 
ence- In  the  reat-gymnasiimi,  therefore,  Eng- 
lish takes  the  place  of  Greek  and  more  science 
is  given  than  in  the  gymnasium  proper. 

•Aa  institution  known  as  the  pro-gymnasium 


it  like  the  gymnasium,  but  has  only  the  siif 
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lower  classes.  A  student  who  finishes  it  then 
goes  to  the  gymnasium  proper  for  hie  last  three 
years. 

The  demand  for  "practical'  or  'vocational* 
instruction  has  had  as  little  influence  on  the 
gymnasiura  in  Germany  as  it  has  had  on  the 
classical  high  schools  in  America,  or  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  England.  The  demand  for  such 
instruction  has  been  met  by  the  real-gym nasium 
snd  by  the  estabUshment  of  autnerous  technical 

A  student  who  finishes  his  gymnasium  course 
posses  an  examination  for  graduation  and  then 
IS  admitted  to  the  ^nive^sity.  At  this  time  he 
is  about  18  years  of  age.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  he  is  about  two  years  ahead  of  the  , 
American  student  of  the  same  age.  This  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  difficult  statement  to 
prove,  because  the  bases  of  comparison  are  not 
the  same. 

Bibliography.— Russell,  T,  £_  'German 
Higher  Schools^  (1910);  texjs,  W.,  <A  Gen- 
eru  View  of  the  History  and  Organization  of 
Public  Education  in  the  German  Empire' 
(1904) ;  Sadler,  M.  E,  'English  Special  Re- 
ports on  Educational  Subjects'  (Vol.  IX), 
<Education  in  Germany'  (1902)  ;  Hughes,  R,  E, 
<The  Making  of  Citizens'  (Chap.  10),  <The 
Secondary  School  System  of  Germany' ;  Ker- 
schensieiner,  G.,  <A  Comparison  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States' 
(Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation). 

Jaues  StnxivAif, 
New  York  State  Historian. 

GYMNASIUM  (ancient  gymnasia).  The 
term  •gymnasium"  was  originally  applied  by 
die  Greeks  to  the  exercise  ground  or  public 
training  school  for  men  over  the  age  of  18. 
It  consisted  of  spacious  grounds  partly  planted, 
but  embracing  open  spaces  for  a  variety  of 
athletic  games  and  contests.  The  whole 
space  was  surrounded  by  terraces,  colonnades 
and  rooms  for  punching  the  sack,  anointing, 
bathing  and  dressing,  and  was  ornamented  by 
statuary  of  gods  and  heroes.  As  the  instructors 
in  the  gymnasia  had  to  be  paid,  the  places 
were  patroniied  principally  by  the  well-to-do. 
The  young  men  engaged  vigorously  in  the 
athletic  games  and  exercises  while  the  older 
men  were  spectators  or  critics,  or  perhaps  par- 
ticipants in  the  discussions  and  lectures  that 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  place.  From  the  original  gymnasium  of 
the  Greeks  several  modern  insutuiions  have 
taken  names  as  well  as  educational  methods. 
From  the  suburban  gymnasium  called  the 
Academy  (q.v.)  where  Plato  started  his  dis- 
cussion forum  and  courses  of  free  lectures, 
came  the  modern  academy;  from  another  gym- 
nasium called  the  Lyceum,  in  which  Aristotle 
established  bis  lectures,  we  have  the  French 
lyc^e  and  the  English  and  American  lyceum. 
The  Gerraaiu  emphasizing  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  Greek  institution  use  the  term  "gym- 
nasinm*  to  designate  their  classical  secondary 
school ;  while  the  &iglish-3peaking  peoples 
with  greater  propriety  have  adopted  the  Greek 
word  to  name  the  modem  institution  for  phys- 
ical culture  and  development, 

GYMNASTICS,  History  of.  The  devel- 
opment of  gymnastics  began  in  an  early  period 
of    Grecian    and    Roman    history.     Systematic 


received  the  stamp  of  atvrobation 
from  the  most  eminent  educators  of  andent 
times  and  has  the  endorsement  of  all  Iea<jiers 
to-day.  Such  exercise  has  had  its  periods  of 
decline  in  popularity,  due  to  the  development  of 
professionalism,  stimulated  by  the  conferring  of 
extravagant  honors  and  rewards  which  caused 
the  ranks  of  the  athletes  to  be  filled  by  a  pro- 
fessional class  of  low  extraction,  who  made 
their  art  a  trade.  But  through  these  periods 
of  decline  there  have  been  those  who  have  kept 
in  mind  the  true  value  and  aim  of  regularly 
and  systematically  conducted  exercises;  and 
these  advocates  have  outlived  and  lived  down 
these  evils.  So  that  we  find  that  the  scientifi- 
cally conducted  gymnastics  have  never  entirely 
lost  their  hold  upon  educators  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Modem  gymnastics  differ  considerably  from 
the  exercises  of  the  ancients,  which  at  first  con- 
sisted of  athletic  feats  performed  by  each  indi- 
vidual according  to  his  own  notion,  and  were 
encouraged  among  the  youth  as  combiniiK 
amusement  with  exercise.  They  were  at  length 
reduced  to  a  system  which,  in  Greece,  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  state  regulations  for 
education.  In  fact  the  period  for'  gymnastics 
was  equal  to  the. time  spent  on  art  and  music 
combined.  Public  games  were  consecrated  to 
the  gods  and  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
ceremony.  The  earliest  mention  we  can  find  of 
gymnastic  sports  is  in  Homer's  'Iliad,'  Book 
II,  and  again  in  Book  XXIIl.  when  Achilles 
instituted  games  in  honor  of  Patrodus  and 
distributed  prizes  to  the  victors  for  boxing  and 
wrestling.  Plato  tells  us  that  just  before  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  gymnastics  were  made  a 
part  of  medical  study,  because  they  were  suited 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  indolence  and  luxu- 
rious feeding,  and  that  at  length  they  became  a 
state  matter  reduced  to  a  system  and  superin- 
tended by  state  officers.  The  first  public  gym- 
nasia were  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  These 
were  imitated  at  Athens,  where,  in  one  called 
the  Academy,   Plato  instructed  his  pupils,   and 

another,  the  Lyceum,  Aristotle  taught   These 


medical  officers  were  in  attendance  to  prescribe 
the  kind  ^"'^  extent  of  exercise.  Baths  were  at- 
tached 1o  the  gymnasia,  and  a  hot  bath,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cold  plunge,  was  recommended. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  considered  that  no  republic 
could  be  deemed  perfect  in  which  gymnasia; 
as  part  of  the  national  establishment,  were 
neglected. 

The  Spartans  were  the  most  ri^d  in  exact- 
ing for  their  youth  a  gymnastic  training;  even 
the  girls  were  expected  to  be  good  gymnasts. 


ning — for  both  sexes — leaping,  dimbing  regies ; 
of  jumping  or  springing  from  the  knees,  with 
weights  attached  to  the  body,  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  while  jumping  on  slippery  skins 
filled  with  wine;  and  of  wrestling  for  the 
throw.  Riding,  driving,  swimming,  rowing  and 
swinging  supplemented  the  indoor  work. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  knightly  amuse- 
ment of  Uie  tournament  absorbed  nearly  every 
other  sport  except  foot-radng  and  wrestiing,  so 
tihat  gymnastics  fell  into  disuse  till  Basedow 
(q.v.)    m   1776,   at  his  institntion  in  Dessan, 
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united  bodily  exercises  with  other 
This  example  wa.s  followed  by  Salzmann  at  ms 
institute  and,  from  this  small  commencement, 
the  practice  gradually  extended.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  I7lh  century  BTnnaslics  were  ex- 
tensively introduced  into  Prussian  schools  by 
Guts  Muths,  who  wrote  several  works  on  the 
subject:.  In  1810  the  system  was  still  more 
widely  spread  by  Jahn,  who  b  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  Tumvercin  (q.v.). 
Prussia  at  that  time  was  impatient  under  Na- 
poleonic rule,  and  Jahii  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  together  the  yoimg  men  for  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  indoctrinating  them  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments which  might  be  made  available  to  expel 
the  French  frora  Germany,  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment favored  the  plan  and  io  ISll  a  public 
gymnastic  school,  or  Turnplatz,  was  opened  at 
Berlin,  and  was  quickly  imitated  all  over  the 
country.  In  1813  the  citizens  were  called  to 
(uins  gainst  the  French  and  Jahn  himself 
commanded  a  battalion  of  Lutzow's  volunteers. 
When,  however,  there  was  no  longer  any  rea- 
son to  dread  the  French,  the  government  of 
Prussia,  regarding  the  meeting  of  patriotic 
young  men  as  a  means  of  spreading  liberal 
ideas,  dosed  the  gymnastic  schools  and  Jahn 
was  imprisoned.  In  other  countries,  however, 
the  system  introduced  by.  Jahn  was  eminently 
successful,  especially  in  England,  Switzerland, 
Portugal  and  Denmark.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  female  education  under  the  name  of  calis- 
thenics when  systematic  exercises  were  added 
to  hoop-trundling,  skipping-rope*,  etc,,  and  to 
riding,  archery  and  other  healthy  outdoor  exer- 
cises practised  among  young  women. 

The  masctJine  sports  of  cricket,'  football, 
quoits,  boxing,  wrestling,  leaping,  foot-racing, 
etc.,  have  been  for  centuries  enjoyed  by  the 
Ik^s  of  England  in  the  pUygroimds  attached  to 
the  schools.  In  1848  the  political  condition  of 
Europe   enabled   the  Tumverein   to   be   reor- 

Eniied  and  the  German  emigration  to  the 
I'ted  States  has  brought  these  institutions 
with  it.  The  first  society  was  formed  in  New 
Yonc.  The  organization,  as  first  established, 
was  confined  to  the  practice  of  bodily  exerdses, 
but  soon  assumed  a  higher  scope.  Libraries 
were  collected,  schools  established,  a  newspaper 
(TurmeitHng)  founded,  and  various  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  and  for  mental  culture  as  well  as 
physical  training.  Much  credit  must  be  ^ven 
to  Ling  for  his  efforts  to  develop  educational 
gymnastics.  He  has  many  followers,  and  his 
publication  on  'Educational  and  Curative  Gym- 
nastics' has  much  merit,  Linp  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  English  writers  for  his 
claims  to  originality.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  simply  used  the  works  of  authors  of 
his  time  and  of  an  earlier  period,  and  took  his 
holvs-bonui  from  Dr,  Francis  Fuller  in  the 
'Uedicina  Gymnastica,'  The  tirst  edition  was 
pdblished  in  1728,  and  it  ran  through  eight 
others.  It  is  also  claimed  that  he  borrowed  in 
its  entirety,  without  acknowledgment,  the  work 
of  one  John  Pough,  'A  Physiological,  Theoretic 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  the 
Science  of  Muscular  Exercise  for  Restoring  the 
Power  of  the  Limbs,'  with  such  materials  and 
German  gymnastics  as  had  previously  found 
dirir    way    through    Denmark    and    Sweden. 


Throu^  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Salz- 

mann,  Jahn  and  others,  together  with  certain 
English  authorities  as  Fuller,  Pough,  Croft, 
Clias,  Thomas  and  John  Graham,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  establish  a  system.  In  fact  Sali- 
mann's  gymnastics  for  youth  needs  only  what 
Pough  supplies  to  give  all  that  Ling  calls  his 
system  which  is  only  adapted  to  beginners.  The 
qualiw  of  the  Ling  exercises  is  stilted  and  there 
is  little  scope  for  variety.  The  fact  is,  the  sys- 
tem sticks  too  closely  to  automatic  movements, 
which  undoubtedly  produce  precise  and  studied 
monotony  in  drill. 

Turning  now  to  the  Dio  Lewis  period,  we 
see  that  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  introduction 
of  an  American  system  of  physical  training 
formed  in  a  small  measure  upon  the  Swedish 
and  largely  upon  the  German  system,  This  sys- 
tem incorporated  free-arm  exercises,  the  use  of 
dumb-bells,  dubs,  rings,  wands,  together  with 
what  was  then  called  the  Pangymnastikoo,  but 
which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pair  of 
flying  rings  eqiupped  with  a  pair  of  detachable 
stirrups  from  wh.ch  swinging,  jumping  and 
stretching  exercises  were  performed.  Dio 
Lewis'  work  took  up  the  matter  of  the  school- 
desk,  criticized  the  faulty  position  of  the  ordi- 
nary desk  and  the  poor  schoolroom  ventila- 
tion. In  1861  the  Noctnal  Institute  for  Physi- 
cal Education  was  incorporated  and  located  in 
Boston.  Its  directors  mclnded  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  educators  of  New  England, 
and  its  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology  ana 
hygiene  were  in  charge  of  able  teachers.  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis  pve  the  work  in  gymnastics.  The 
aim  of  the  institute  was  and  is  to  furnish  com- 
petent advocates  and  teachers  of  physical 
training. 

Next  follows  the  work  of  Dr.  Sargent,  with 
his  American  system  of  gymnastics.  Dr.  Sar- 
gent was  bom  in  Maine.  He  was  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  sports  and  physical  exercise, 


school  hours  to  support  his  family,  he  could  only 
attend  to  his  exercising  at  odd  moments  as 
time  permitted.  On  one  occasion  he  broke  a 
piece  of  apparatus  and  was  expelled  from  the 
club.  Piqued  and  aroused,  he  improvised  an 
apparatus  of  his  own  in  a  bam.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  club  gave  a  display  and,  after  die 
members  had  finished,  Sargent  and  a  friend 
came  forward  and  easily  surpassed  the  athletic 
feats  performed  by  (he  others.  This  event  is 
said  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  that  led  Dud- 
ley Sargent  to  become  an  ardent  physical  edu- 
cator. He  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1867,  was  invited  to  become  teacher  of  gymnas- 
tics in  Bowdoin  College  in  1869,  and  entered  the 
college  as  a  freshman  in  the  regular  course  and 
conducted  the  physical  work.  In  an  endeavor  to 
arouse  the  faculty  and  the  public  to  the  neces- 
sity for  physical  training,  he  was  successful  to 
the  extent  that,  in  1871,  gymnastics  became  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  Mr.  Sargent, 
though  a  student  only  22  years  of  age,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  department,  and  filled 
the  position  with  credit.  About  this  time  he 
brought  out  his  ssistem  of  chest- weights.  In  1872 
he  accepted  a  position  as  director  of  the  Yale 
College  gymnasium,  and  for  three  years  had 
charge  of  both  Yde  and  Bdwdoin,   ^)ending 
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part  time  in  each  place.  It  vras  while  at  Yale 
that  he  fully  develaped  the  'individual  appa- 
ratus* for  which  he  is  so  well  known.  At  the 
solicitation  of  friends  he  went  to  New  York  and 
started  a  gymnasium  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which 
at  once  sprang  into  popularLly.  In  1879  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  director  of  the  Hem- 
enway  Gymnasium  and  assistant  professor  of 
physical  training  at  Harvard  University.  This 
promotion  of  the  department  of  physical  train- 
ing to  a  tank  equal  to  the  scholastic  departments 
of  the  university  was  a  great  stride  forward, 
and  stamped  the  new  system  with  the  mark  of 
public  approval.  To  Dr.  Sargent  is  the  credit 
due  for  the  invention  of  the  chest-weight,  the 
intercostal  machine,  quarter-circles,  leg  and 
finger  machine,  and  other  appliances  to  the  num- 
ber of  30  or  more.  He  also  elaborated  a  system 
of  anthropometric  measurements  which  enable 
an  examiner  to  ascertain  at  once  the  physical 
condition  of  a  student,  and  which  guided  a 
director  in  prescribing  proper  exercises  for  the 
development  of  deficient  parts.  Dr.  Sargent  be- 
lieves in  special  work  for  individuals,  and  will 
not  allow  a  man  or  woman  to  pi  into  the  gym- 
nasium and  take  the  drills  and  work  with  the 
apparatus  indiscriminately.  Health,  harmony 
and  symmetry  are   the  results  aimed  at. 

About  the  same  time,  phjrsical  training  was 
taken  up  by  and  introduced  info  the  Young 
Men's  Cfhristian  Association,  whose  local  gym- 
nasia have  done  much  to  give  the  work  a  moral 
tone.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  such  men  as  R. 
J.  Roberts  of  Boston,  whose  name  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  advancement  of  physical  edu- 
cation since  1875,  and  whose  dumb-bell  drill 
and  book  of  exercisES  has  long  been  a  standard 
in  the  association's  work.  The  oi^anization  of 
the  physical  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Youn^  Men's  Christian  Associations  has  been 
practically  responsible  for  the  systematization 
of  the  American  system  of  gymnastics,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  nomenclature 
of  gymnastics.  Among  those  who  have  done 
most  for  physical  training  along  educational 
lines,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Hartwell  of  Boston, 
Dr.  Gulick  of  New  York  and  Dr.  Seaver  of  Yale. 

To-day,  practically,  all  private  schools  have 
a  weli-equipped  gymnasium  under  the  (Erection 
of  a  man  who  has  had  special  training  in  the 
application  of  exercise,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gymnastics,  and  who  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
medical  graduate.  Systematic  progressive 
courses  of  work  are  conducted,  which  aim  to 
develop  and  strengthen,  to  ^ve  co-ordination 
and  grace,  and  to  make  the  individual  self- 
reliant  and  resourceful.  The  equipment  re- 
qtiired  to  obtain  this  result  is  necessarily  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a  gymnasium,  say  50  X  100 
feet,  with  clear  floor  space,  hi^-vaulted  roof, 
a  fine  system  of  ventilation,  and  with  every 
variety  of  apparatus  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
specialists,  'and  the  energy  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  manufacturers,  can  provide.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  light  apparatus  —  dumb-bells, 
Indian  clubs,  bar-bells,  wands;  heavy  apparatus 
—  German  horse,  parallel  bars  (suspended  and 
door),  horizontal  bars  (high  and  low),  buck, 
Sying  rings,  traveling  rings,  horizontal  and 
vertical  ladder,  climbing  ropes,  rope  ladders, 
spring-hoards,  beat-boards,  floor-mats,  wrestling 


and  tumbling  mats,  Swedish  stahl  bars,  booms, 
serpentine  ladder  and  balance-beams;  as  well 
as  special  apparatus  —  chest- weights,  intcrcos- 
tals,  quarter-circle,  chest-expanaer,  traveling 
parallels,  wrist-machine,  long  inclined  plane, 
scul  ling-machine,  paddliiu-machine,  leg-ma- 
chine, neck-machine,  bicycle-trainer  and  so  on 
through  an  almost  endless  variety.  No  plant 
is  complete  without  its  swimming- tank,  varying 
in  size  frora  IS  X  45  up;  its  shower-baths, 
needle-baths,  tub-baths ;  ,and  some  have  steam- 
rcoms  and  massage-tables.  An  indoor  running 
track  is  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  all 
well-equipped  gymnasia^  and  there  should  also 
be  the  equipment  for  mdoor  athletics  during 
the  winter  months.  Provision  for  indoor 
games  is  also  essential  —  basket-ball,  baseball 
and  ring-hockey.  Each  school  has  adjacent 
athletic  grounds  with  tennis-courts,  quarter- 
mile  track,  football  and  baseball  fields  and  golf 
course.    See  Physical' Training. 

The  college  physical  departments  surpass 
those  of  the  preparatory  schools  only  in  site 
and  extent  of  equipment.  Harvard  University 
probably  excels  all  others  in  point  of  variety  of 
equipment  for  special  work.  The  summer  work 
in  the  public  parks  and  school  playgrounds 
mustalso  benoted.  These eut-of-doorgyninasia 
are  equipped  with  extensive  apparatus  for  all 
outdoor  work.  Preparatory  school  work  in 
gymnastics  is,  by  general  consent,  made  to  con- 
sist of  a  system  of  corrective,  body-building 
exercises,  made  up  of  free-arm  work  and  light 
calisthenics  in  the .  lower  grades,  followed  by 
heavier  calisthenics,  dumb-bells,  clubs  and 
wands,  light  apparatus,  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced apparatus,  boxing,  wrestling  and  fenc- 
ing, interspersed  with  periods  for  recreative 
games,  cotnpetitions  and  contests  of  skill  and 

BMiliogrftphy. —  Alexander,  'Modem  Gym- 
nastic Exercises'  (1S90) ;  Stebbins,  'Delsarte 
System  of  Elxpression'  (1892)  ;  Posse,  'Special 
Kinesology  or  Educational  (jymnaatics'  (Bos- 
ton 1894} ;  Ravenstetn,  'Vtdksturnbuch' 
(1894) ;  Broesike,  'Der  Mcnschliche  KSrper, 
mit  hesonderer  Berucksichtigung  des  Turnens' 
(1894)  ;  Jones,  A.  K.,  'Ciasaified  Gymnasium 
Exercises)  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1899) ;  Mac- 
laren,  'A  System  of  Physical  Education*  (3d 
ed.,  London  1895)  ;  'Syllabus  of  Physical  Exer- 
cises for  Public  Elementary  Schools'  (ib. 
1909);  Maul,  'Der  Turaunterrichl  in  Mad- 
schenschulen>  (3d  ed.,  Karlsruhe  1909);  id., 
'Anleitung  fiir  den  Turnunterricht  in  Knaben- 
schulen'  (3  parts,  ib.  1910) ;  Nutzhom  and 
Knudsen,  '  Legem  svelser  for  Pigeskolen* 
(Copenhagen  1913)  ;  Nissen,  'Rational  Home 
Gymnastics  for  the  Well  and  the  Sick>  (1898)  : 
Puriti,  'Codebook  of  Gymnastic  Exercises* 
(Hanover  and  London,  jnany  editions);  'Leit- 
faden  fiir  das  Modchentumen  in  den  preussis- 
chen  Schulen'  (Berlin  1913)  ;  Sargent,  'Hand- 
book of  Developing  Exercises'  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1S99) ;  id.,  'Health,  Strength  and 
Power'  (New  York  1904;  2d  ed.,  191-0  :  Tom- 
gren,  'Larobok  i  Gymnastik'  (Stockholm 
1905) ;  'Haandbok  i  Gymnastik'  (2d  cd., 
Copenhagen  1901)  ;  'Haandbok  i  Gymnastik 
for  Armfen  och  Flottan'  (Stockholm  1902)  ; 
Posse,  'The  Special  KinesioIoKy  of  Educational 
Gymnaslics*  (Boston  1894)  ;  Stedier  (ed.),  <A 
Text-Book  of  the  German- American  System  of 
Gymnastics'   (ib.  1896). 
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GYHNOCLADUS,  genus  of  trees  of  *e 
natural  order  Legaminoice,  3ub-order  Casal- 
pituea.  G.  Canadensis  is  found  in  Canada  and 
over  a  Kreaf  part  of  the  United  States,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  50  to  60  feet,  with 
branches  remarkable  for  upright  direction,  and 
an  exceedingly  roug^i  bark  which  comes  off  in 
slips.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  when  young  arc 
very  larg;e,  three  feet  long  and  bipinnate.  ITie 
tree  is  (^led  Chicot  in  Canada,  and  sometimes 
Stump  Tree,  from  its  dead  appearance  in  win- 
ter, and  the  absence  of  buds.  It  u  also  called 
the  Kentucky  CoSee  Tree,  because  the  seeds 
were  fonneHy  roasted  and  ground  as  cofEee  in 
Kentuclgr.  The  wood  is  used  br  cabinet-mak- 
ers and  carpenters. 

GYHNODONTS,  a  fanuly  of  fishes  in 
wfaidi  the  jaws  are  covered  with  a  substance 
icsembling  ivory,  arranged  in  small  plates  rep- 
resenting united  teeth.  The  family  includes 
the  stunshcs,  globefishes,  porcupine  fishes,  etc. 

OYHNOPHIONA,  jlm-no-fl'd-n?.  See 
CxciUAH. 

GYHNOSOPHISTS  (Glc  rvuvoootun^i, 
from    /v/ivit,    gymnos,    naked,    and     oof^f, 

iophistss,    S3«e),    •"--    — ''--'    *"■    ■'•" 

Greeks  to  those  a. 


top  his  Us,  sa^e),  the  name  am>lied  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  ascetic  Hindu  philosophers  who 
soi^ght  to  free  the  mind  from  all  obstacles  to 


philosophic  contemplation  by  abstention  from 
food  and  clothing.  They  were  also  called  Hf- 
lobioi  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  their  life  in 
the  forest,  llieir  Sanskrit  appeliation,  Vana- 
prasthas  has  the  same  significance.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Plato,  by  Diogenes  Laertiui  and 
by  Strabo,  who  divides  them  into  Brahmans 
and  Sarmans,  of  which  only  the  first,  he  says, 
observed  the  distinctions  of  caste  with  all  strict- 
ness. The  gymnosopbists  in  ancient  India  filled 
the  place  now  occupied  by  yogis  and  faUrs. 

QYMNOSPERH,  iim'n&-sp6rm,  a  plant 
with  a  naked  seed  Among  the  gymnqsperms 
are  the  CTcads,  gingkos,  conifers  and  Gnttacea. 
The  last  group  has  niuicrous  representatives, 
among  them  an  extraordinar)|  tree  or  plant  of 
West  Africa  (Welwitsckia  mirabitis),  the  Mem 
of  which,  lootcing  like  a  huge  wood-fungus, 
may,  when  mature,  be  a  little  over  a  foot  high 
bul  several  feet  across.  It  bears  but  two 
leaves,  the  cotyledons,  which  sometimes  grow 
to  be  five  or  six  feet  long  and  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  ultimately  splitting  into  strips.    The  plant 
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GYMNOTUS,  jira-n&'tfls.  See  Electmc 
Fishes. 

GYMPIS,  ghn'pj,  Australia,  town  of  March 
County,  Queensland,  107  miles  north  of  Bris- 
bane, with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  There 
are  mines  in  the  neighborhood  for  gold,  silver, 
copper,  antimony  and  bismuth.  The  coal  mines 
are  as  yet  not  developed.     Pop.  12,500. 

OYN.SCOLOGY,  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  physical  organ- 
ization of  women  and  of  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  them. 

GYNJBCUM,  j!n'S-se'Qm',  apartments  in  a 
Greek  house  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
women.  "Gynicontis'  was  the  word  used  by 
Proeopius  to  designate  the  space  reserved  for 
women  in  the  Eastern  Church. 


east- southeast  of  Budapest,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  raiL  It  b  the  centre  of  an  agri- 
cultural district,  and  markets  grain,  frutl,  cattle 
and  sheep.  Wine,  bricks  and  cereals  are  the 
principal  manufactures.    Pop.   17,700. 
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r  RAAB,  a  town  in  Hnn* 


GYOnGYOS,  dyen'dyesb,  Hungaiy, 
1  the  coiuity  of  Heves  an  the  rivei 
Gvongyos,  (A  miles  northeast  of  BudapeaL 
Tne  principal  buildings  are  the  gymnasium,  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  the  hospital,  creded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
There  is  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  cattle, 
and  there  are  also  important  manufactiues  of 
bricks,  wine  and  copper  goods.  The  mineral 
spring*  in  the  neighborhood  are  of  great  medic- 
inal value.    Pop.  18,500. 

GYOR,  dyir,  o 
gary.     Sec  Raab. 

GYP,  pseudonym  of  StBYiLE  Gasiu£LLf.  Ma- 
rib  Antoinette  db  RiflUETTi  he  Mirabeau, 
CoMTEasE  DC  Martel  he  Janvule.  See  Mat- 
tel DB  Janville. 

GYPSIES,  jlp'sii  (from  Egyptians,  the 
name  by  which  they  were  known  in  the  English 
statutes),  a  race  of  wandering  tribes  scattered 
over  all  the  civilised  coimtries  of  the  world, 
but  more  especially  over  western  Asia,  Europe 
and  northern  Afnca.  They  are  called  by  the 
French  Boh&niens,  from  me  belief  that  they 
were  Hussites  driven  from  their  country.  In 
Switierland,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Black 
Forest  they  go  under  the  names  of  Heiden 
(Pagans) ;  in  North  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  they  are  called  Taler   (Tartars^.     The 


Zingaro  or  Zin^no,  the  Spanish  Zinsarc 
Git  an  o,  the  Hungarian  Cigany,  the  Turkish 
Tschinganeh.  Iney  call  themselves  Rom, 
whence  Romani,  or  Romany,  the  name  of  their 


language.  The  number  of  gipsies  in  Europe  la 
roughly  set  at  perhaps  750,0013.  Of  this  number 
about  200,000  are  in  Rumania ;  95^  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  120,000  in  European  Turkey;  40,000 
in  Spain;  40,(00  spread  over  Germany,  France 
and  Italy;  18,000  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  re- 
mainder scattered'  over  other  countries.  The 
main  body  of  their  language  is  the  same 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  a  close  afiinity 
with  the  dialects  of  Hindustan,  though  it  is 
mixed  with  a  great  number  of  words  and  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  the  races  among 
whom  ihcy  have  sojourned.  The  gypsies  are 
distinct  from  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwell,  especially  in  tneir  bodily  appearance  as  a 
race  and  in  their  language.  They  are  slight 
and  agile  in  frame,  though  sometimes  tall  of 
stature.  Their  skin  is  tawnjf,  or  olive-colored, 
their  eyes  large,  dark  and  brilliant.  They  have 
long  hair,  raven-black  and  sometimes  nngletted. 
The  mouth  of  the  gypsy  is  small  ana  finely 
shaped,  and  the  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness. 
Scientific  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  wanderers  are  neither  of  European  nor 
of  African  origin,  but  are  a  remnant  of  some 
obscure  Indian  tribe.  This  ethnological  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  their 
langua^  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit,  although  intermingled  with  Oriental 
terms  and  inflections  appear  words  of  Greek, 
Slavic,  Rumanian,  Magyar,  German,  French 
and  Engli^  origin. 

Organized   gypsy    bands    first    appeared  in 
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Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
and  in  Italy  their  number  in  1422  was  computed 
at  14,000.  Five  years  later  they  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Paris,  saying  that  they  were 
Christians  of  Lower  Egj'pt,  driven  (o  take  refuge 
in  Europe  from  the  Saracens,  and  had  recently 
left  Bohemia.  They  professed  to  be  perform- 
ing a  penance  imposed  upon  them  bv  Pope 
Martin  V,  who,  after  hearing  their  confessions 
of  sins  committed  during  their  travels,  had  or- 
det%d  them  to  wander  over  the  earth  for  seven 
years  without  taldng  rest  on  beds.    They  were 

Krmitled  to  settle  outside  the  city  of  Paris: 
t  when  they  began  to  practise  palmistry  and 
fortune- telling  the  archbishop  had  them  driven 
away,  and  excommunicated  the  vast  number  of 
citizens  who  had  consulted  them.  Other  bands 
succeeded  the  120  gypsies  who  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Pans;  these  latter  had  crossed 
the  Channel  for  England.  They  were  great 
thieves  and  in  every  European  country  they 
visited  were  regarded  with  disfavor.  In  vain 
laws  were  passed  against  them.  Francis  I  of 
France  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country  on 

Kn  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys  without  trial, 
e  States-General  of  Orleans  condemned  them 
to  perpetual  banishment.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century  Pope  Pius  II  cites  them  as  thieves 
from  the  Caucasus.  In  1492  Spain  exiled  them 
and  renewed  the  decree  100  years  later.  Eliza- 
beth of  England  followed  Henry  VIII  in  ut- 
tering a  proclamation  against  them.  In  Scot- 
land they  were  sheltered  and  protected,  and 
John  Faw,  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  was 
empowered  by  royal  writ  to  exercise  authority 
over  his  gvpsy  subjects.  Germany  tried  to 
eliminate  tnem,  and  Maria  "nieresa,  in  I7^ 
undertook  to  settle  them  as  peasants  on  the 
land.  This  attempt  was  not  successful,  but 
Joseph  H  by  severe  measures  induced  many  of 
them  to  settle,  practise  trades  and  have  their 
children  educated.  They  are  less  a  vagrant 
class  than  formerly.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  stricter  pobcing  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  peasantry, 
and  among  the  gypsies  themselves.  See  Gvpsv 
Language,    Gypsy  Religion  and   Folklore. 

Bibliography.— Black,  <A  Gypsy  Bibliog- 
raphy' (London  1913)  ;  Barrow,  'The  Zincali, 
or  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  of  Spain'  (Lon- 
don 1861);  Breithaupi,  'Die  Zigeuner  und  der 
deutsche  Staat'  (Wurzburg  1907);  Callot, 
<Les  Boh^miens*  (fournal  of  the  Gy;>jv  Lore 
Society,  Liverpool  1907)  ;  Colocci,  'Gfi  Zingari' 
(Turin  1889);  De  Goeje,  'Bijdrage  tot  de 
Geschiedenis  der  Zige  liners'  (Amsterdam 
1875) ;  Drylund,  'Taiere  og  Natiraandsfolk  i 
Danmark'  (Copenhagen  1872) ;  Dumbarton, 
'Gypsy  Life  in  the  Mysore  Jungle*  (London 
1902)  ;  Grellmann,  'Die  Zigeuner'  (Dessau 
1783)  ;  Groome,  'Lavengro'  (London  1889)  ; 
Leland,  'The  English  Gypsies  and  their  Lan- 
guage' (London  1874)  ;  Miklosich,  'Ueber  die 
Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen  der 
Zigeuner  Europas'  (Vienna  1880)  ;  Paspati, 
'Etudes  sur  les  Tchinghianes  ou  Boh6miens 
de  I'Empire  Ottoman'  (Constantinople  1870)  ; 
Polck,  'Die  Zigeuner  in  der  Buckowina' 
(Ciemowitz  1908);  Pott.  'Die  Zigeuner  in 
Europa  und  Asien'  (Halle  1845)  ;  Simson,  'A 
History  of  the  Gypsies'  (New  York  1878). 

GYPSOPHILA,  jrp-s6-fi-la  (Baby's 
Bkeaih).    a  genus  of  European  and  Asiatic 


annual  and  perennial  herbs  of  the  fanuly 
Alsinacea.  Tney  are  highly  valued  and  widely 
planted  for  their  small  flowers  which,  being 
upon  branched  stems,  give  a  pleasing  effect  to 
bouaucts  and  a  mist-like  grace  to  flower- 
borders.  They  are  of  simplest  culture  upon 
somewhat  dry  soils,  especially  among  rocks  and 
in  sunny  situations.  The  perennial  species  are 
hardy.  Six  or  more  species  and  a  few  varie- 
ties are  cultivated  in  American  gardens  and 
greenhouses. 

GYPSUH  (also  known  as  GYP),  a  native 
hydrated  sulphate  of  caldtun,  having  the 
formula  CaSO.  +  2HiO;  the  water  of  cry^tal- 
litation  being  the  only  diing  that  differentiates 
it,  chemically,  from  the  oinHiorhombic  mineral 
anhydrite.  Gypsum  is  usually  colorless  or 
white.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  systemi 
contact  twins  and  penetration  twins  being  very 
common;  and  it  also  occurs  in  massive  forms. 
The  pure  crystals  have  a  hardness  of  from  L5 
to  2.0,  and'  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.32. 
Gypsum  is  an  exceedin^y  abundant  substance, 
and  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  When  found  in  the 
form  of  clear,  transparent  crystals,  it  is  known 
as  selenite;  when  the  mineral  is  finely  fibrous, 
and  the  fibres  are  parallel  to  one  another  so  as 
to  form  a  mass  with  a  pearly  opalescence,  the 
mineral  is  called  satin  spar;  when  it  occurs  in 


rock,  often  mixed  with 
clay,  calcium  carbonate  and  other  impurities,  it 
constitutes  the  earthy  gypsum,  or  rode  gypsum, 
of  commerce.  The  mineral  is  often  found  as~ 
sociated  with  salt  (q.v.)  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner  by  evaporation 
of  lakes  in  arid  regions.  Extensive  bei£i  of  the 
mineral  are  known  in  western  United  States  in 
the  so-called  red  beds  (q.v.)  of  Permian  and 
Triassic  (qq.v.)  Age.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
salina  (q.v.)  beds  of  New  York.  Gypsum  is 
soluble  in  from  400  to  500  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  it  dissolves  more 
freely  m  hydrochloric  add  When  heated,  it 
loses  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  though 
it  retains  the  power  of  recombining  with  water 
to  form  a  hard,  n  on -crystalline  mass,  if  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed  does  not  ex- 
ceed 500°  F.  It  is  this  proper^  of  recombining 
with  water  which  ^ves  to  dehvd rated  gypsum 
much  of  its  industrial  value.  fSee  Plastek  OF 
Pabis).  When  heated  with  charcoal,  gypsum 
is  converted  into  calcium  sulphide,  which  ds- 
solves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of 
suli^uretted  hydrogen  gas..  In  this  way  the 
sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  caldum  may  be 
converted  into  the  soluble  chloride  or  nitrate  of 
caldum.  Gypsum,  when  pulverized,  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer,  its  efficiency  in  this  respect  being 
apparently  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
it  fadlitates  the  decomposition  .of  rocks  con- 
taining alkaline  silicates.  The  production  of 
gvpsum  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was  2,- 
476,465  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,895,989.  New 
York,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa were  the  principal  producing  States, 
ranking  in  the  order  given.  The  United  States 
ranks  second  in  the  world's  production  of 
gypsum,  France  being  first,  and  Canada  third. 
See  Mineral  Production  in  the  United 
States. 
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GYPSY.    See  Gypsies. 


GYPSY  LANGUAGB,  a  tongue  spoken  by 
a  wandering-  race  scattered  over  Europe,  Si- 
beria and  most  of  western  Asia,  Egypt,  north- 
em  Africa,  most  of  the  countries  of  ine  Amer- 
ican continent  and  parts  of  Australia,  India 
and  China.  It  is  not  known  definitely  when 
the  gypsies  began  to  flood  into  Europe;  but  it 
was  probably  at  a  dale  earlier  than  history  has 
recorded,  since  the  many  modifications  of  their 
ton^e,  customs  and  folklore  would  seem  to 
indicate  this.  They  were  early  known  as  Aiti- 
gan,  from  which  term  is  derived  their  German 
name  Sigenner  (Italian  Zingari,  Spanish  Gi- 
tano)-,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  un- 
known. It  seems  not  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Spsies  themselves.  Some  writers  coutenci  that 
e  gypsies,  under  the  name  Komodromoi,  were 
known  to  tfie  West  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
while  others  maintain  that  they  did  not  appear 
in  Europe  and  western  Asia  until  the  t4th  cen- 
tury. The  derivation  of  the  name  Aztigan  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  with 
little  to  support  the  various  theories  advanced. 
Some  have  contended  that  it  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Mexican  word  Aztec,  that  is,  that 
it  is  from  the  Nahuat  language  and  that  the 
g^psy  belongs  to  the  great  Nahuat  family. 
This  derivation  is  based  on  the  purely  acciden- 
tal resemblance  of  "Aztec"  and  Aziigan.  Other 
writers  have  derived  the  word  from  the  Per- 
sian *cliang,°  a  harp,  or  stringed  instrument 
similar  to  the  zither,  or  from  the  Persian 
'ianK»  meaning  black.  Still  others  have  seen  in 
Aztigan  the  Athinganoi,  the  Melki-Zedekite 
sect  of  Asia  Minor.  Numerous  other  deriva- 
tions of  the  name  Aztigan  have  been  advanced, 
all  more  or  less  fanciful  and  ^supported  by 
satisfactory  authority.  The  gypsies  call  them- 
selves Rom  (feminine  Romim)  in  Europe;  but 
it  is  in  no  way  certain  that  this  is  the  name 
they  bore  when  they  first  came  out  of  Asia. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  certain  it  was  not;  for  they 
appear  to  have  been  earlv  known  as  *Ctam^  in 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  is^nds.  Their  first  his- 
torical movement  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
Hungary  into  western  and  southern  Europe. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  at  this  early  period 
they  were  as  nomadic  as  they  soon  afterward 
became.  At  any  rate  the  treatment  they  fe- 
cdved  in  Europe  tended  to  make  them  wan- 
derers, for  they  seem  to  have  been  wanted  no- 
where. They  were  murdered  wholesale,  en- 
slaved, legislated  a?ainsti  treated  as  heathen 
and  outcasts,  denied  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  driven  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, exile  being  forced  upon  them  under  pain 
of  death.  From  the  British  Isles  to  Russia; 
from  Germany  to  Italjf  they  were  ever  in  fear 
of  being  literally  crucified,  hanged  or  burned. 
This  naturally  confirmed  them,  as  a  race,  in 
their  wanderings  and  made  ihem  tenacious  of 
dieir  language,  customs,  folklore  and  religious 
beliefs  and  superstitions.  Chriatifinity,  which 
gave  them  neither  sympathy  nor  tolerance, 
naturally  obtained  little  or  no  hold  upon  them. 
But  while  they  thus  retained  their  racial  and 
tribal  life,  they  naturally  gathered  to  them- 
selves many  of  the  customs  and  considerable  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed;  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 


whether  manv  of  the  words  in  ui 
wnguage  to-day  are  of  European 
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been  handed  down  from  their  ancient  tongue. 
This  is  all  the  more  difficult  since  the  gypsy 
language,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  investigation,  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  Indo-European  origin  and  to 
be  a  sister  tongue  of  the  Germanic,  ihe  Slavey 
the  Celtic  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 
Men  like  Pott  and  Miklosich,  who  made  an  ex- 
haustive and  scientific  study  of  the  gypsy  tan- 
kage, have  come  to  the  conclusion,  based  upon 
incontestable  evidence,  that  it  must  have  been, 
at  one  time,  a  more  or  less  distinct  toij^ 
spoken  by  an  extensive  homogeneous  race ;  and 
that  it  has  ever  exhibited  strong  independent 
family  characteristics  such  as  could  only  hava 
been  developed  by  a  comparatively  pure  race. 
But  more  recent  studies  have  shown,  by  the 
comparison  of  the  gypsy  language  as  now 
spoken  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  it  has  undergone  very  fundamental  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  nomadic  life  of  the  race. 
In  the  meantime  the  languages  of  India  have 

^sed  through  Duny  changes,  as  have  also  the 
lo-Euiopean  tongues  in  Europe.  The  tst^ 
of  determining  the  origin  of  the  gypsy  Ian* 
guage  is,  therefore,  so  formidable  that  it  ap- 
pears, with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, impassible.  But  the  studies  already  under- 
taken have  proved,  for  a  certainty,  its  Indian 
origin.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  gypsies  were  originally  from  India ;  but  it 
does  mean  that  they  speak  a  tongue  similar  to 
the  Sanskrit,  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth 
came  the  races  who  first  spoke  it,  whether  from 
India,  central  or  western  Asia  or  some  other 
part  of  the  continent, 

It  is  probable  that  much  light  will  yet  be  shed 
on  the  obscure  wanderings  of  the  gypsies 
through  a  more  detailed  study  of  their  lan- 
guage and  a  comparison  of  its  many  dialects 
and  the  words  it  has  borrowed  from  other 
tongues  during  these  wanderings.  These  dia- 
lects and  additions  to  the  language  should  help 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  gypsies  in  various  coun- 
..:...     /-_    :.    :.    T jjj^j    ^^^    gypsy 

k,  Latin,  Hunga- 
-  -  —  almost  unchanged  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Persian  and  Rumanian 
words  primitive  in  form  also  exist  in  the  Kypsy 
speech;  and  it  is  probable  that  further  investi- 
gation and  comparative  study  will  show  that 
gypsy  words  have  been  gathered  from  still 
other  more  primitive  forms  of  speech.  The 
gypsy  language  has,  therefore^  since  the  middle 
of  the  Vita  century,  when  students  of  languages 
first  began  to  pay  attention  to  it,  become  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  tne  compara-> 
tive  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
southern  and  western   Asia. 

Romany,  as  the  gypsy  lan^ua^e  is  called, 
consists  of  14  distinct  malects  in  Europe  alone, 
which  show  among  themselves  as  much  vari- 
ation as  exists  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  or 
Italian,  for  example.  This  means  that  gener- 
ally a  gypsy  who  speaks  one  dialect  cannot 
understand  a  gypsy  who  speaks  another  ^alect. 
Of  all  these  dialects,  the  freest  from  fordgil 
influence  appears  to  be  those  of  Hungary.  Tur- 
key and  the  Balkan  states.  As  the  gypsiCS 
moved  westward  their  language  gathered  more 
and  more  foreign  words  on  the  way.  Thttt 
the  dialects  of  Spain.  France,  the  British  Islea 
and  America  have  gathered  more  foreign  addi- 
tions and  lost  more  of  the  grammatical  forma 
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of  the  earlier  tongue  and  have  thus  become 
noticeably  cornipted  All  these  dialects,  how- 
ever corrupted  they  may  be,  exhibit  Romany 
as  a  toni^ue  rich  in  both  vowel  sounds  and  con- 
sonants and  stHI  possessed  o£  inflections.  The 
nouns  have  ciyht  cases.  There  is  a  regular 
masculine  endine  (or  the  article .  which  is 
nearly  always  •o."  The  pronouns  are  also  de- 
clined and  have  the  same  number  of  cases  as 
the  nouns;  snd  the  verhs  are^  conjuKated  with 
mai}y  and  complex  forms  which  make  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  language  difficult.  This  diffi- 
culty is  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  irregular  verb  and  other  forms  in 
Romany.  The  wanderings  of  the  gypsies  have 
also  affected  the  structure,  inflections  and  other 
forms  of  their  latiguage  so  that  a  very  consid- 
erable difference  in  grammatical  structure  ex- 
ists between  the  dialects  of  the  British  Isles 
and  those  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  for  example.  In  the  lattef 
countries  the  older  grammatical  forms  still  per- 
sist while  in  England  they  have  largely  broken 
down.  This  makes  the  study  of  Romany  still 
more  difficult  and  calls  for  as  much  compara- 


list. 
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GYPSY  HOTH  (Porlhrtria  disbar  L).  a 
destructive  insect  pest  in  Enrope,  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1869  by  a  naturalist 
who  was  carrying  on  experimental  work  with 
insects.  Later  in  the  season  some  of  the  cater- 
pilkirs  escaped  and  the  species  established  it- 
self. The  temale  moth  deposits  a  closler  con- 
taining "WO  eggs  or  more,  whidi  she  covers 
with  buff-cdored  hair.    Most  of  the  egg  clus- 


ters are  laid  during  the  month  of  July  and 
baich  about  the  time  the  leavec  begin  to  ap- 
pear the  following  spring.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  underside  of  branches  of  trees,  on  tree 
trunks,  under  loose  bark,  or  in  cavities  in  the 
trunks  or  branches,  and  are  sometimes  placed 
on  stones  or  rubbi^  and  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions where  thev  are  concealed  from  view.  As 
the  female  moth  does  not  fly,  egg-dusters  are 
seldom  found  far  from  the  food-plani  upon 
which  the  caterpillars  developed.  The  newly- 
hatched  larvx  feed  on  the  opening  leaves,  mak- 
ing small  perforations.  They  grow  rapicUy  and 
become  full-fed  early  in  July,  During  this 
period  they  molt  five  or  six  times,  and  as  they 


is  eaten,  so  that  trees  are  sometimes  entirely 
stripped.  When  full-grown  the  caterpillars  shed 
iheir  skin  and  transform  to  pupae,  in  which  stage 
(hey  remain  for  about  10  days,  after  which  the 
adult  insects  emerge.  The  female  moth  meas- 
ures about  two  incnes  across  the  wings,  is  of  a 
yellowish- while  color,  with  black  markings  on 
the  outer  edges  of  the  wings.  The  male  is  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  of  a  brown  color  with 
similar  black  markings.  The  most  favored 
food-plants  of  tlie  gypsy  molh  are  the  apple, 
the  different  species  of  oak,  gray  birch,  alder 
and  willow,  but  in  cases  of  bad  infestation  all 
deciduous  trees  are  injured,  with  the  exception 
of  ash.  The  molh  does  enormous  injury  to 
tree-growth.  There  are  few  insect  enemies  of 
the  gypsy  moth  native  to  New  England  that 
cause  any  noticeable  benefit  in  reducing  its 
numbers.  The  enemies  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  are  at 
present  destroying  the  largest  number  of  gypsy- 
moth  caterpillars  and  pupz  arc  a  Calosoma  bee- 
tle {Calnsonuv  sycophanta) ;  a  tachinid  Sy 
iCompsilura  eoncinnala),  and  a  species  of 
panicles  (Apanleles  lacteicotor).  These 
have  served  greatly  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  moth,  in  many  badly-infested  areat  and, 
when  established  in  large  numbers  in  the  in- 
fested territory  of  New  England,  the  gypsy 
moth  will  be  a  very  minor  destructive  factor. 
Meanwhile  hand  and  raccianical  methods  of 
fJBhling  the  pest  must  be  continued.  These  in- 
clude the  collection  of  egg  masses,  the  destruc- 
tion of  calerpillar?  under  burlap  bauds  placed 
about  the  trunks  of  trees  and  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  or  other  arsenical  poisons. 
Creosote,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  lamp- 
black has  been  added,  has  been  applied  with  a 
brush  with  good  results  to  the  egg-clusters  be- 
tween 1  August  and  1  April.  Tanglefoot  bands 
arc  also  used  on  tree  trunks  after  the  baric 
has  been  scraped  so  that  the  sticky  material 


pillars  ■  from  ascending  the  trees.  Consult 
'Farmers'  Bulletin  S64'  (Washington,  »  Jan. 
1914). 

GYPSY  RELIGION  AND  FOLKLORB. 
The  gypsy  religion,  which  was  originally  the 
old  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Indo-European 
tribes,  has  been  so  extensively  and  continuously 
modified  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  of 
wanderings  of  the  gypsy  tribes  in  many  lands 
that  the  andent  belief,  as  a  religious  system, 
has  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  manv  curious 
superstitions,  beliefs  and  practices.  The  gypsy, 
being  a  constant  and  pereistent  wanderer,  has 
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creeled  no  churches,  elaborated  no  syslem  of 
religion,  Msociatcd  himself,  as  »  race,  with  no 

special  form'  of  ri'ligious  belief.  In  England 
he  is  nominally  Prote^lant ;  in  most  Catholic 
countries  where  he  has  iong  resided  he  has  con- 
formed, in  a  manner,  to  Calhoiicism ;  among 
the  Mohammedans  he  generally  subscribes  to 
the  creed  of  Islam;  in  Russia  and  Greece  he 
bows  to  die  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church.  But 
everywhere  he  carries  with  him  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  rich,  imaginative  faith  of  hjs  Indian 
ancestors.  It  is  this  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  binds  him  to  bis  nomadic  life 
and  renders  him  a  factor  apart  from  the  life  in 
which  he  lives.  Amulets,  ciarms,  nature  spirits 
and  mysterloas  forces,  unknowable  and  m ex- 
plicable, form  a  part  of  his  life.  Dreams, 
omens,  signs  and  the  planets  exercise,  he  be- 
lieves, 8  constant  influence  over  his  being  and 
isolation,  racially,  from  the 
i  which  he  resides, 
f  lore  of  very  con- 
sideraUe  extent  and  his  tenaciousness  of  tribal 
customs  and  practices  have  continued  to  mark 
[he  Sypsy  as  distinctly  as  the  Jew  has  been 
markeci,  throughout  the  many  centuries  during 
which  he,  too,  has  been  a  wanderer  from  his 
natire  land.  Naturally  where  gypsies  live  to- 
gether in  large  numbers,  as  in  Transylvania, 
UteEe  characteristics  are  more  strongly  marked. 
Here  mythology,  folklore  and  curious  supersti- 
tions, survivals  of  the  very  distant  vast  of  the 
race,  are  abundant,  imaginative  and  varied. 
Here  that  attitude  of  the  gypsy  toward  life  and 
religion  is  much  more  pagan  than  Christian. 
Yet  even  here  these  ancient  religious  beliefs 
and  social  customs  and  superstitions  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Christianity.  The  gypsy's 
religious  attitude  has  ever  been  so  hard  to 
understand  that  he  has  been  accused  of  having 
not  only  no  specific  religion  but  no  reliipous 
sense.  This  is  not  a  true  view,  however.  The 
gypsy's  religion,  as  hasbcen  already  pointed  out, 
varies  according  to  the  country  in  which  be 
lives;  the  influences  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
iected;  the  length  of  time  that  these  influences 
have  been  exerted;  the  extent  of  the  body,  of 
gypsies  living  together  and  their  tendency  to 
become  less  nomadic.  In  England,  for  in- 
stancCj  the  gypsy  belief  may  be  said  lo  be 
Christianity  fantastically  trapped  out  with  the 
survivals  of  an  elaborate  nature  worship.  In 
Austria  and  Asia  the  gj'psy  nature  worship  has 
pnl  on  the  trappings  of  Christianity  but  has 
assimilated  little  of  its  spiritual  force  or  its 
attitude  toward  life. 

The  fortune  telling  and  crude  astrology  of 
the  gypsy  are  survivals  of  his  tribal  religion  for 
the  fortune  teller  is  but  the  modem  form  of  the 
ancient  oracle.  In  many  countries  the  ayp5y 
Still  governs  his  actions  by  omens  and  he  is 
even  given  lo  reading  the  signs  of  nature.  He 
is  much  of  a  fatalist  and  luck  and  unluck  are 
his  constant  companions.  Palmistrv  is  an  'art' 
that  he  has  handed  down  for  unknown  cen- 
turies, from  father  to "  son,  or  rather  from 
mother  to  daughter.  The  gypsy  woman  may 
and  does  read  fortunes  to  flatter  those  who  try, 
through  her  medium,  to  look  into  the  future. 
This  is  but  an  erhibition  of  the  dishonesty  and 
deceilfulness  so  often  shown  by  the  race. 
Even  though  she  knows  she  is  not  keepine 
faith  with  her  office  and  profession,  she  still 
firmljr  beHcves  in  the  science  of  palmistry 


which  she  has  been  taught  to  read;  though  it  is 
not  always  to  her  interest  to  interpret  as  she 
reads.  With  her  ancestors  palmistry  was  a 
religious  rite;  and  even  to-day  it  is  used  very 
much  in  the  ancient  sense,  to  forecast  the 
horoscope  of  a  child  and  rtie  luck  of  persons 
going  into  new  ventures  or  entering  into  new 
relationships  in  life,  as  marriage,  for  instance. 

Curious  gypsy  religious  rites  and  supersti- 
tions survive  in  connection  with  the  marked 
events  in  life,  as  birth,  marriage,  puberty, 
sickness  and  death,  all  of  which  seem  lo  have 
had  a  very  primitive  origin.  Many  of  these 
practices  still  survive  among  even  small  com- 
munities of  gypsies  who  have  long  been  sub- 
jected to  modern  civilization  and  Christianity 
and  who  have  apparently  forgotten  the  faith  of 
their  Asiatic  ancestors. 

Folklore —  Among  the  gypsy  tribes  there 
exists  a  vast  body  of  folklore  nch  in  variety, 
imagery  and  invention.  The  gypsy  mythology 
and  folktales  are  curiously  suggestive  of  the 
primitive  Indo-European  folklore  to  which 
they  are  first  cousins.  Fairies,  tree-spirits, 
water-demons,  good-people,  wind-men,  witches 
of  the  air,  giants,  fire-spirits,  ghosts,  super- 
natnrat  people,  dwellers  within  tne  earth,  pig- 
mies, kindly  disposed  helpers  tike  the  brownies 
constitute  the  more  active  dramatic  personnel 
of  these  tales,  which  are  still  told  around  the 
gypsy  camp  fire  more  or  less  as  they  were  2,000 
years  ago  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
modified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  life 
of  the  tribes.  Their  stage  is  as  broad  as  the 
mind  of  man.  It  includes  the  sky  aod  the  great 
starry  region  above  (for  the  two  are  separated 
in  ^psy  lore)  where  the  stars  s''ill  hold  do- 
minion as  they  did  in  the  ancienl  days  before 
the  knowledge  of  physical  and  natur^  sciences 
had  come  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean and  to  change  his  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  universe.  It  embraces  the  earth- 
surface,  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  the  lakes 
and  the  sea  lying  between  the  great  doud-Iand 
and  the  dark  under  regions.  Throughout  all 
these  regions  wander  the  spirits  created  by 
gypsy  fancy  as  freely  as  the  supernatural  char- 
of  an  Arabian  tale.     SupemaCuraJ  power. 


svenrthing 


ith  the 

still  in  the  age  o-  . _, -. 

in  nature  is  alive  (where  he  is  living  u 

normal  conditions  and  in  true  gyp^  ct 

ties).  He  believes  in  numerous  heines  whose 
goodwill  it  is  to  his  interest  to  win.  Therefore 
his  tales  often  deal  with  the  terrible  power  of 
witches ;  and  other  evil-disposed  spirits  that 
accompany  certain  animals  are  also  favorites 
with  thc_  gypsy  folk.  These  are  outwitted  hv 
charm,  incantations  and  other  supernatural 
powers  in  which  appears  the  miraculous  efficacy 
of  the  Christian  cross,  often  transformed  into 
the  trident  of  the  Hindu  God  Shiva,  the  De- 
stroyer, the  third  member  of  the  Hindu  trinity. 
Consequently  in  gypsy  tales  of  this  sort,  .the 
cross  freqiiently  figures  in  associations  very  tar 
from  Christian  in  spirit,  for  it  is  pictured  as  a 
destroyer  as  well  as  a  preserver.  Sometimes 
the  gypsy  hero  goes  forth  to  meet  his  enemies 
in  terrible  conRJct  armed  only  with  the  cross; 
and  the  destruction  he  accompIi_she4  by  means 
of  ils  miraculous  power  recalls,  in  a  more  than 
stireestive  maimer,  the  ravages  of  Shiva  tbt 
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Terrible,  tte  giver  and  taker  o(  life.  In  gypsy 
tales,  too,  fiKure  dreams,  omens,  cbarms,  amu- 
letSj  curiously  yet  vividly  and  realistically  as- 
sociated incantations  and  mysterious  occult 
powers.  From  the  under-world  also  come  tales 
stronjfly  reminiscent  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman, 
Persian  and  Germanic  myths.  Some  of  the 
gypsy  tales  are  very  similar  to  those  told  by 
the  peasants  of  Russia;  and  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  gypsy  relation  is  more  tiiat  of  Russia 
than  that  of  the  Western  world  which  may  in- 
dicate that  the  gypsy  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  Slav  than  to  ine  more  western  Indo-Eu- 
ropean races.    See  Gvpsies;  Gypsy  Language, 
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GYRATION,  Radini  of.  The  energy  re- 
quired to  set  a  body  in  rotation  in  any  given 
manner  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  Uie  mass 
of  matter  to  be  rotated.  Tnus,  a  mass  made 
into  a  ring  like  a  wheel  with  very  light  spokes 
requires  the  expenditure  of  more  energy  in 
order  to  set  it  to  rotate  once  per  second  on  its 
axis  than  would  be  required  if  the  same 
amount  of  matter  were  made  into  a  uniform 
circular  plate  of  the  same  radius.  The  energv 
required  to  set  any  given  body  in  rotation  witn 
a  given  angular  velocity  about  any  given  axis 
depends,  in  fact,  on  the  ■moment  of  inertia' 
of  the  fi^ven  body  about  that  axis;  and  the  mass 
of  the  body  being  given,  the  moment  of  inertia 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  mass  is  dis- 
posed about  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  radius 
of  gyration  about  a  given  axis  is  the  distance 
from  that  axis  at  which  the  whole  of  the  matter 
of  the  given  body  mi^t  "be  concentrated  "with- 
out altering  the  moment  of  inertia.  The  mo- 
ment of  inertia  and  radius  of  gjjration  for  any- 
given  body  about  any  ^ven  axis  may  be  cal- 
culated mathematically ;  the  moment  of  i 

of  a  body 


and  r  the  distance  of  a  variable  point  frooi  the 
axis,  and  the  rediua  erf  gyration  is    |  |    |    I  prW 


depends  upon  the  angular  movement  of  the 
earth  only,  and  it  not  affected  by  the  linear 
velocity  of  the  compass  through  space.  Both 
types  make  use  of  the  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  gyroscope,  namely,  the  tenoency 
of  a  gyroscope  to  maintain  its  plane  of  rota- 
tion in  space  and  the  phenomenon  loiown  as 
precession. 

In  the  single-ETyro  type,  a  singje  gyroscope 
is  mounted  with  three  degrees  of  freedom  bui 
one  of  these  degrees  of  freedom  is  restrained 
by  gravity  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gyroscope 
is  made  to  take  up  a  position  with  its  axis 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  axis  and  wiih 
its  direction  of  rotation  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  very  large  angular  move- 
ments of  the  ship  due  to  rolling  and  pitching 
as  compared  to  the  very  slow  ai^ular  move- 
ment of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  providf 
means  in  the  form  of  an  atuciliary  gyroKopc 
or  gyroscopes  to  neutralixe  the  effect  of  these 
movements  of  the  ship^ 

In  the  twin-gyro  Wpe,  we  have  two  gyro- 
scopes mounted  with  taeir  axes  iiarallel  to  each 
other  and  spinning  in  opposite  directioni 
These  gyroscopes  are  so  controlled  that  tloy 
assist  each  other  in  seeking  the  meridian  while 
the  effects  due  to  rolling  and  pitching  of  the 
ship  are  neutralized 


GYROSCOPE,  jl'rfi-skap  (from  the 
Greek  guros,  a  circuit,  tkBpfo,  I  see),  sdenlifi- 
cally,  any  freely  suspended  rotating  body;  tech- 
nically an  instrument  making  use  mechanically 
of  forces  developed  by  rotation  and  the  compo- 
sition of  rotations.  The  gyroscoE>e  is  simply  a 
manifestation  of  the  laws  of  inertia.  Its  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Jean  Bernard  Lfon  Foucauli 
(1819-68),  whose  famous  experiments  with 
pendulum  and  gyroscope  proved  and  measured 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  gyroscopic  principle,  however,  was 
made  many  years  previously  to  FoucauJt's  ex- 
periments, and  the  instrument  in  some  of  iu 
forms  originated  probably  in  Germany  or 
Prance,  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  centmy. 
A  form  of  the  instrument  is  popular  as  a  toy,  ir 
the   familiar  gyroscopic  top. 

The  construction  of  the  gyroscope  is  such 
that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  be  made  to  poini 
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ptW.-vbae  />  IS  t&e  density     continues  lo  point  to  the  moving  star,  thou^ 


where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  two 
magnitudes  are  evidently  of  great  importance 
in  the  theorj-  of  rotating  bodies. 

GYRFALCON.    Sec  Jerfalcon. 

GYRO-COMPASS.  Gyroscopic  compasses 
are  of  two  types,  known  as  the  single-gyro 
type  and  the  two-gyro  or  twin-gyro  type.  In 
either  type,  the  directive  force  is  obtained  en- 
tirely from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  does 


again,  the  axis  be  pointed  to  the  celestial  polc^ 
which  is  fixed,  no  alteration  in  its  positim 
relative  to  bodies  on  the  earth  takes  place. 

The  following  lucid  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  action  of  the  gyroscope  is 
given  by  Dr.  S.  Tolver  Preston  in  an  artidt 
on  'The  Mechanics  of  the  Gyroscope'  repn>- 
duced  from  Technics*  in  the  Scientific  Amtti- 
can  Supplement  of  8  Oct.  1904: 

'According  to  the  Newtonian  system  of  dy- 
namics (a  system  which  is  now  imiversally 
recognized  and  accepted),  the  velocity  of  * 
particle  can  only  be  increased  in  any  givn) 
direction  by  the  application  of  a  force  actinf 
in  that  direction ;  cottvenely,  its  Telodty  in  I 
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given  directiiMi  can  only  be  diniinished  by  the 
application  of  a  force  acting  in  an  opiwsite 
direction.  The  magnitude  of  the  applied  force 
is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  velocity  of  that  particle. 

'Let  us  sappote  tl^t  a  series  of  equally  heavy 
particles  are  arrai^d  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  drcle  in  Fig.  1.  These  particles 
may  be  su^osed  to  be  riddly  connected  one 
with  another,  the  whole  being  connected  bv 
inassless  sf>okes,  with  an  axle  passing  throuf^ 
C,  the  centre  of  the  circle;  this  axle  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This 
arrangement  constitutes  an  idea]  H^heel  and 
may  be  considered  typical  of  an  ordinary  gyro- 
scope disc 

■Let  the  flywheel  be  set  in  rotation  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  prob- 
lem before  us  is  to  deteimine  the  nature  of  the 
forces  which  must  be  applied  to  the  rotating 
flywheel  in  order  to  deviate  the  axis  of  rota- 
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tion.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  fl}[vAeel,  while 
still  rotating  at  a  uniform  velodiy  about  its 
axle,  is  constrained  in  addition  to  turn  about 
the  line  A  B,  at  right  angles  to  the  axle.  Look- 
ing in  the  direction  A  B,  let  the  flywheel  turn 
awiut  that  line  in  a  clockwise  airection,  so  that 
the  side  L  moves  downward  through  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  while  the  side  R  moves  upward 
through  the  same  plane.  The  particles  at  e 
and  p  being,  at  the  ^ven  instant,  on  the  axis 
of  rotation  A  B,  will  possess  no  velocity  of 
rotation  about  that  axis.  So  far  as  it  con- 
cerns other  particles,  their  velocities  of  rotation 
about  A  B  will  be  proportional  to  their  per- 
pendicnlar  distances  from  that  line.  Sixteen 
equidistant  particles  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  have  been  indicated.  The  rotational 
velocities  of  these  particles,  about  \he  line 
^  B,  will  be  proportional  to  the  respective 
perpendiculars  let  fall  on  A  B. 

'In  a  certain  interval  of  time  the  disc  will 
•^plete  a  revolution  about  its  axle.  la  one- 
sucteenth  of  this  interval  of  time,  the  particle  f 


will  move  ronnd  the  circle  so  as  to  attain  ds 

C'tion  previmisly  occupied  by  the  particle  b. 
doing  so,  the  partide  a  will  acquire  the 
velocity  previously  possessed  by  the  panide  b, 
i.e.,  its  velodty  about  the  axis  A  B  will  be 
diminished,  since  b  is  nearer  than  a  to  the  axis 
A  B.  The  diminution  of  velocity  will  of  course 
be  proportional  to  o  D,  where  b  D  '13  »  line 
drawn  from  b  perpendicular  to  C  a.  But  since 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  a,  in  a  directioB 
passing  vertically  downward  through  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  is  diminished  as  tiie  particle  moves 
from  a  lo  b,  this  partide  must  have  been  acted 
upon  by  a  force  directed  vertically  upward 
through  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  propor- 
tional to  a  D.  This  force  is  indicated  hy  a 
small  drcle  containing  a  dot  at  its  centre.  The 
dot  indicates  the  pointed  end  of  an  arrow  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  vertically  upward  through 
the  paper;  while  the  diameter  of  the  siimII 
drde  is  drawn  proportional  to  a  D,  or  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  force. 

'While  the  partide  a  moved  to  b,  the  par- 
tide  b  moved  to  e.  In  tlus  time  the  vdocity 
of  the  partide  b,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  must  have  been  diminished  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  6  £.  A  small  drde 
containing  a  dot  at  its  centre,  and  of  a  diameter 
proportional  to  b,  E,  indicates  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  force  which  must  have  iteen 
applied  to  the  partide  as  it  moved  from  b  to  e. 

'The  force  which  acted  on  the  partide  e  u 
it  moved  to  id,  and  that  which  acted  on  the  par- 
ticle d  as  it  moved  to  e,  are  represented  in  a 
similar  manner. 

'Owing  to  the  rotation  about  the  line  A  B, 
all  particles  on  the  ric^t-hand  side  of  the  disc 
are  moving  upward  throu^  the  plane  of  the 
paper;  thus  it  follows  that  the  partide  e,  in 
moving  lo  the  position  /,  must  have  acquired  a 
velodiy,  directed  vertically  upward  through  the 

Eaper,  proportional  to  G  f.  It  must,  therefore 
ave  been  acted  upon  by  a  force,  proportional 
to  G  f,  directed  vertically  upward  through  the 
paper.  The  farces  acting  on  the  partides  f,  g,  h, 
can  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

'It  is  obvious  that  the  vdodty  of  the  parti- 
de k,  directed  upward  through  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  is  diminished  as  that  particle  moves 
to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  par- 
tide  I.  Consequently,  it  must  nave  been  acted 
upon  by  a  force,  of  which  the  magnitude  is  de- 
tennined  in  the  manner  previously  explained, 
acting  downward  through  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  A  drde,  of  whic£  the  dimeter  is  pro- 
portional to  this  force,  while  the  cross  at  its 
centre  represents  the  feathered  end  of  an  arrow 
directed  downward  through  the  paper,  indicates 
the  magsittide  and  direction  of  the  force  acting 
on  the  partide  k  as  it  moved  to  I.  The  forces 
acting  on  the  particles,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  are  de- 
tennmed  similarly,  and  represented  by  circles 
containing  crosses,  to  indicate  that  the  forces 
act  downward  throuf^  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
'A  glance  at  Fig.  I  shows  that  all  forces 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  flywheel  above  the 
line  a  k,  are  directed  upward  through  the  plane 
of  the  paper;  while  ^1  forces  acting  on  the 
part  of  the  flywheel  bdow  the  line  a  k,  are 
directed  downward  through  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  All  the  forces  acting  atM>ve  the  line 
a  k  might  be  replaced  by  a  single  resultant 
force,  acting  upward  thrtmgta  the  paper  at    ^ 
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point  on  the  line  C  e;  while  all  the  forces  act- 
ing below  the  line  a  k  might  be  replaced  by  a 
ungle  resultant  acting  downward  through  Che 
paper  ai  some  point  in  the  line  C  p.  These  two 
resultant  forces,  acting  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  constitute  a  couple, 
and  produce  a  torque  or  turning  moment  about 
Uie  line  a  k.  Thus,  in  order  to  turn  the  re- 
volving flywheel  about  the  diameter  e  p,  we 
must  apply  a  lorque  which,  if  it  acted  on  the 
stationary  flywheel,  would  turn  it  about  the  per- 
pendiculv  diameter  a  k.  Conversely,  if  we 
apply  a  torque  tending  to  turn  the  flywheel 
about  a  diameter  a  k.  it  will  cum,  not  about 
a  k  (as  mi^ht  have  been  expected),  but  about 
the  perpendicular  diameter  e  p. 

'The  torque  necessary  to  deflect  the  flvwheel 
might  be  produced  by  forces  acting  directly 
npon  it,  as  for  instance,  by  blowing  air  on  the 
Upper  half  of  the  flywheel  from  the  back,  and 
on  the  lower  half  from  the  front.  Gener' 
ally,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  act 
on  the  axle,  the  end  above  the  plane  of  the 
paper  being  urged  in  the  direction  C  B,  while 
the  end  below  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  urged 
by  an  equal  force,  in  the  direction  C  A. 

■Some  further  points  should  be  noted.  Any 
force  acting  to  the  right  of  the  line  .^  B  is 
equal,  both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  to  a 
corresponding  force  acting  to  the  left  of  the 
same  line.  Consequently  as  the  flywheel  turns 
about  the  axis  A  B,  no  work  will  be  performed 
by  the  forces  producing  this  rotation.  This 
follows  from  the  circumstance  that  whereas 
one  force  acts  in  the  direction  of  motion  (so 
far  as  relates  to  rotat'.on  about  the  axis  A  B) 
the  other  equal  force  is  opposed  to  that  motion. 

"The  actual  behavior  of  a  gyroscope  can  now 
be  easily  understood.  The  flywheel  a  a  (Fi^. 
2)  having  been  set  in  rapid  rotation  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  arrow  r,  the  frame 
carrying  it  is  supported  from  a  projection  n 
at  one  end.  on  a  pivot  o.  Instead  of  falling  to 
the  grouno,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  ro- 
tating, the  CTroscope  remains  with  its  axis  b  t 
horizontal ;  but  the  axis  turns  in  a  horizontal 
plane  about  the  point  of  support  o,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow  s.  The  Coit)uc  pro- 
duced by  the  pull  of  gravity  is  easily  seen  to  be 
that  required  to  turn  the  flywheel  a  a  about  a 
vertical  diameter  in  the  direction  mentioned. 
The  fact  that  the  flywheel,  besides  rotating 
about  a  vertical  axis,  also  revolves  in  a  circle 
about  the  point  o  as  centre,  is  merely  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment,  the  rotation  cannot  occur  with- 
out the  revolution. 

"It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  same  prob- 
lem from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint.  We 
have  already  determined  the  nalure  of  the  ap- 
plied forces  required  to  turn  the  ideal  rotating 
flywheel  (Pig.  1)  about  the  axis  ^  d,  in  a 
clockwise  direction  when  viewed  from  A.  We 
found  that  a  torque  must  be  applied  which 
tends  fo  urge  the  end  of  ihe  axle  above  the 
plane  of  (he  paper  in  the  d.reciion  C  B,  and 
the  opposite  end  of  the  axle  in  the  direction 
C  A,  It  will  now  be  proved  that  the  reaction 
of  the  rotating  flywheel,  when  it  turns  as  above, 
about  the  axis  A  B.  produces  a  torque  which 
tends  to  urge  the  end  of  the  axle  above  the 
plane  of  the  paper  in  the  direct  on  C  A,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  axle  in  the  direction  C  B. 
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paper,  of  the  particles  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  all  being 
diminished;  and  the  consequent  reactions  tend 
to  turn  the  axle  in  a  clockwise  direction,  about 
the  line  k  a.  when  viewed  from  the  side  t. 
The  component  velocities,  upward  through  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  of  the  particles  e,  f,  g,  k, 
are  all  being  increased,  and  the  consequent  re- 
actions tend  to  turn  the  axle  ia  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  is  easily  seen  that  the  reactiona  due  to 
the  alterations  iii  the  velocities  of  the  panicles 
k,  I,  wi,  «,  p,  q,  r,  s,  all  tend  to  turn  the  axle 
of  the  fl}'wheel  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
the  torque  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  rotatiitg 
flywheel  when  turning  about  the  axis  A  B,  is 
oi  the  character  specified  above. 

"The  precise  way  in  which  the  gyroscope 
(Fig.  2)  acta  can  now  be  readily  followed. 
When  the  frame  carrying  the  rotatmg  flywheel 
a  a  is  first  supported  on  the  pivot  o,  the  initial 
tendency  is  for  the  whale  to  descend  toward 
the  earth,  under  the  action  of  gravity.  But  the 
pivot  0  prevents  the  %Ti&  b  of  the  axle  from  de- 
scending, so  that  an  incipient  rotation  about  a 
horiionia!  diameter  commences.  The  reaction 
due  to  this  rotation  produces  a  tongue  which 
tends  to  turn  the  flywheel  about  a  vertical  diam- 
eter in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  s.  As  the 
flywheel  is  free  to  Eum  in  this  direction,  it  a 
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generates  a  reactittg  torque  oppos'.ng  the  in- 
cipient rotation  produced  by  gravity.  The  ac- 
tion of  gravity  being  opposed,  the  rate  of  (in- 
cipient) descent  of  the  flywheel  is  diminished; 
but  so  long  as  descent  continues,  a  torque  a^iiuc 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  s  will  be  prD<kiced, 


Ftfi.  I.  - 
and  this  will  increase  (he  velocity  of  turning, 
thus  increasing  the  torque  which  opposes  the 
descent  of  the  flywheel  under  (he  action  of 
gravity.  The  flywheel,  finally,  acquires  a  rota- 
tional velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  s, 
wh  ch  produces  a  reacting  torque  just  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  due  to  the  pull  of  gravity. 
If  friction  were  entirely  absent,  the  flywheel 
would  then  cease  to  descend,  and_  would  con- 
tinue to  turn  at  a  uniform  rate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  s.  In  this  process,  the  work 
performed  is  that  due  to  the  incipient  descent 
of  the  flywheel;  this  work  is  just  suffident  to 
supply  the  Idnetic  energy  due  to  the  c 


the  flywheel  and  its  supporting  framework 
about  the  ajds  o.  When  the  permanent  condi- 
tion outlined  above  has  been  attained,  no  further 
work  is  done  in  the  absence  of  friction.  If 
there  is  friction  between  the  supporting  lug  n, 
and  the  pivot  o,  the  gyroscope  will  slowly 
descend,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  work  per- 
fomjed  by  gravity  is  ^ust  equal  to  that  need«4- 
to  overcome  the  frictional  drag. 

'In  the  absence  of  friction,  it  is  obvious  that' 
the  iproscope  turns  about  o  as  centre  merely' 
by  virtue  of  its  own  inertia,  after  the  finiU 
State  has  been  reached ;  in  this  respect  the 
L   resembles  that  of  a  planet  around  the 


reacting  torque  whi<ii  the  turning  of  the  fly- 
wheel about  a  vertical  diameter  produces* 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  secii  that  gyroscopic 
action  depends  upon  four  dominant  factors: 
(1)  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotating 
flywheel  —  diat  is,  it&  diaiaeter  mnhipUed  by  its 
weight  as  distributed  relatively  to  its  axis  of 
rotation;  (2)  its  freedom  to  incline  its  axis 
of  rotation  in  two  directions;  (3^  the  velocity 
with  which  the  axis  is  thus  inchned;  (4)  the 
velocity  with  which  the  flywheel  is  rotating.* 

Mr.  C.  M.  BrownaD  also,  in  a  treatise  on 
'The  Gyroscope,  an  Explanation  without  Math- 
ematics,* published  in  the  Scietitifii;  American 
Supplement  of  10  Aug.  1907,  summariies  the 
action  of  the  gyroscope  force  as  follows : 

•I.  The  gyroscopic  force  always  acts  at  ri^t 
an^es  to  me  plane  of  motion  of  the  axis, 
neither  accelerating  nor  retardtnf  it  and  only 
tending  to  change  its  direction.  The  gyroscopic 
force  is  of  the  nature  of  a  couple,  and  can  only 
be  balanced  by  an  equal  couple. 

■n.  The  gyroscopic  force  is  greater,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  the  velocity  of  motion  of 
the  avs  is  greater,  as  the  velocity  of  rotation 
of  the  wheel  is  greater,  as  the  mass  of  the 
wheel  is  greater  and  as  this  mass  is  more  dis- 
tantly  situated    as    regards    the   centre   of    the 

Practical  stxdi cation  of  the  gyroGOOpe  i&tes 
back  to  1744  when  it  was  useo  to  provide  an 
artificial  horizon  for  mariners  at  sea.  Aside 
from  its  use  as  a  fixed  reEerence  plane  in 
cCnotneters  and  recorders,  the  gyroscope  has 
been  utilized  in  two  contrary  directions :  (1)  To 
produce  motion  in  a  suspeaded  body  at  rest; 
and  (2)  to  control  the  motion  or  the  direction 
of  motion  of  moving  bodies.  In  the  former 
field  the  most  notable  resuhs  have  been  in 
rolling  a  ship  which  is  aground  on  a  bar,  so 
as  to  loosen  it  and  permit  its  easier  release; 
and  its  adaptation  to  ice-breaking  vessels  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  roll,  thns  adding  enormously 
to  their  effectiveness.  In  the  latter  field  the 
gyroscope  ifas  applied  first  to  controlling  the 
(endency  of  lofpedoes  to  wander,  and  to  hold 
it  constant  to  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
aimed.  The  next  application,  and  one  of  the 
most  importance,  was  the  development  of  the 
gyro-compass,  an  instrument  far  more  reliable 
and  accurate  than  the  old  magnetic  compass 
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with  all  its  errors  and  deviations,  and  with 
the  further  advantage  that  it  gives  true  north 
bearing,  and  not  that  of  the  wandering  mag- 
netic pole.  This  instrument  is  now  used  in 
many  of  the  naval  vessels  throu^out  the  world. 
The  next  application  was  to  prevent  the  rolling 
of  ships,  thus  increasing  the  comfort  of  those 
«a  board,  and,  in  the  case  of  naval  vessels, 
lifuviding  a  level  gun  platform,  which  is 
'  oi  the  greatest  advantage  in  securing  a  larger 
number  of  hits.  As  all  rolling  of  sUps  is  the 
result  of  successive  wave  increments,  Oie  gyro- 
scopic stabilizers  need  only  be  large  enough  b) 
counteract  each  of  these  increments  as  ^t 
arrives,  and  even  for  laree  ships  the  statuliziiiB 

Sroscope  weighs  only  about  I  per  cent  of  the 
iplacement.  This  mechanism  has  been  suc- 
cessfully ap^ilied  to  various  type  and  sizes  of 
vessels  ranging,  from  100  to  10,000  tons.  The 
aeroplane  stabilizer  is  another  adaptation  of  the 
greatest  importance,  hardly  yet  emerged  from 
the  experimental  stage,  but  already  recognized 
as  of  great  potentiality.  The  gyro-cars  ana 
gyTQ- automobiles  have  not  achieved  commer- 
cial importance,  their  advantages  being  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  operative  dithculties. 
(See  jEropijvnes  ;  Gyro-Compa53;  Monorail 
Systems;  Steamships;  Tobpedo).  Consult 
Chatley,  H..  'Practical  Gyrostatic  Balancing' 
(London  1912)  ;  Cordeiro,  F.  J.  B.,  <The  Gyro- 
scope' {New  York  1913) ;  Crabtree,  H.,  'Spin- 
ning Tops  and  Gyroscopic  Motion'  (London 
1914);  Johnson,  V.  E.,  'The  Gyroscope:  An 
Experimental  Study'  (London  1911) ;  Worth- 
ingtoD,  A.  M.,  'Dynamics  of  Rotation'  (Lon- 
don 1899). 

GZOWSKI,  gahdr'aki,  Sir  Caafamr  Stnit- 
laaa,  Canadian  engineer:  b.  &unt  PeterabuTK 
Russia,  1813;  d.  Canada,  1898.  He  studied  mih- 
axy  engineering  at  Kremnitz,  and  joined  the 
army.  However,  bis  syra^thies  with  the  Polish 
patriots  soon  caused  turn  to  abandon  this 
pos^  in  order  to  enlist  his  services  in  their 
cause.  For  this,  he  was  banished,  and  cam« 
to  the  United  States  in  1833.  Here  he  taught 
various  subjects,  studied  law  at  Fittsfield,  Mass., 
and  later  practised  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1S41 
he  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  bad  secured 
a  position  in  the  department  of  public  works, 
resuming  his  original  profession.      In  the  f(4- 


en^ineer  of  roads  and  harhors  i:.   .. ,__ 

tano.  From  1850  to  1853  he  was  in  charge  of 
Montreal  Harbor,  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railway  Com- 
pany. After  several  years  as  partner  in  a  rail- 
wby  firm,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  International  Bridge  across  the 
Niagara  River  (1871),  and  also  presented  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Welfand  Canal  and 
the  Baie  Verte  Canal,  In  the  militaiy  service 
Giowski  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1879.  and  was  president  of  the  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  was 
also  the  first  president  of  the  Society  of  Cana- 
dian Civil  Engineers,  and  was  created  a  kn)^ 
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HTHE  eighth  letter  of  the  English  and 
other  alphabets  derived  from  the 
alphabet  of  the  Latins.  It  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Latins  from  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  Greeks,  and  ih  early  Greek  repre- 
sented an  aspirate  consonant  sound,  but  in  the 
Greek  of  classical  times  it  stands  for  the  pro- 
longed vowel  sound  of  e,  as  omega  (  "j  stands 
for  the  firolonged  sound  of  omicron  (o).  The 
H  is  evidently  a  character  borrowed  from  the 
Fbcenician  al^abet,  where  its  form  was  ^  and 
its  sound  guttural  aspirate,  like  that  of  the  cor- 
responding Hebrew  letter  cheth  or  like  ch  in 
German  and  in  Scotch.  In  Greek^  after  H  was 
adopted  as  a  vowel  sign,  the  aspirate  was  re- 

fresetited  by  '  or  '  either  prefixed  to  a  letter 
'o)  or  written  above  it  (») :  it  was  previous 
to  this  change  that  H  was  introduced  mto  the 
XaSxa  alphabet.  It  is  probable  that  in  early 
Latin  this  letter,  occurring  between  two  vowels, 
as  in  niAi/,  miAt,  Iraho,  veko^  represented  a 
guttural  sound,  as  the  A  in  nihtl  and  mtAi  does 
still  in  the  Italian  pronounciatioa  of  Latin. 
But  evidence  exists  that  in  the  classical  usage 
of  ancient  Latin  speech  initial  h  was  of  little 
account  and  was  'silent*  as  in  modern  Italian 
and  French;  this  is  certain  as  regards  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vulgar;  and  that  even  the 
educated  often  "dropped  the  h's*  we  know  from 
the  fact  that  in  ancient  monuments  we  find 
Hannibal  and  Annibal,  Hadria  and  Adria,  henu 
«im1  ems,  haruspex  and  anispex. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  earliest  English  speech 
A  represents  a  ^ttuial  aspirate  like  German 
and  Scotch  ck  m  ach,  loch;  for  example,  in 
mht  (night),  tkoht  (thought)  the  k  stood  for 
the  same  sound  as  ch  in  the  German  words 
ttackl,  gedackt.  In  the  earliest  Ei^Ush  speech 
A  was  prefixed  to  I,  n,  and  r,  to  represent  a 
guttural  aspirate  which  is  now  entirely  lost; 
examples,  hiaf  (loaf),  knecca  (neck)  kring 
(ring)  :  the  initial  guttural  in  snch  words  has 
been  dropped.  Thus  in  ihe  names  of  the  early 
Prankish  kings  Hlodowig  became  Ludoviou 
and  Louis,  and  Hlotbar  became  Lothair.  The 
original  guttural  h  in  old  High  Orman  hrot 
is  completely  eliminated  in  the  modem  (jcr- 
man  ross,  but  is  represented  by  the  aspirate  A 
in  Old  English  kors  (horse).  The  A  after  w 
in  many  words  as  wtiarf,  what,  when,  etc., 
represents  an  initial  aspirate  in  Old  English 
hwarf,  hwaet,  hwaenne,  etc.,  and  is  still  so 
pronounced. 

H  is  added  to  various  coiuonants  to  form 
digraphs  for  representation  of  various  soimds, 
for  example,  ek  as  in  chin,  sk  as  in  shy,  gk  as 
in  gberkm,  th  as  in  thin,  then;  or  even  to 
represent  sounds  for  which  there  is  already  a 
proper  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  for  example 
pk  and  gk  for  the  sound  of  /  (philter,  rough), 
ck  for  ue  sotmd  of  k  (chyle) ;  in  very  mxaj 


cases  the  digraph  gk  is  emi^oyed  simply  as 
a  memorial  of  an  ancient  etymology,  as  in 
plough,  and  not  seldom  for  no  discernible  pur- 


the  Greek  etymology   (rhapsody),  but  again  it 
is  employed  to  suggest  false  (jreek  etymology 


HAAG,     h^,     J.     Carl,     German -British 
painter:  b.  Erlangen    Bavaria,  1820;  d.  Ober- 

wesel,  Germany,  1915.  After  studying  at 
Nuremberg,  Munich  and  Rome,  he  became 
court  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha.  In  1847  he  moved  to  England  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  water  color  Jiainting.  In 
1853  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors.  He  traveled  ajso 
in  the  East,  the  Balkans  and  among  the  6ed- 
ouins,  and  his  pictures  of  these  countries  and 
peoples  gained  nim  a  considerable  reputation. 
Th^-  are  careful  in  drawing  and  remarkable 
in  tneir  brilliant  color  effects.  His  stuiUes  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  also  noteworthy.  Haag 
was  painter  to  Queen  Victoria  for  a  few  years 
during  which  time  he  accompanied  the  queen 
on  her  travels  to  Scotland.  At  the  age  of 
82  he  retired  to  the  Red  Tower  at  Oberwescl 
on  the  Rhine  where  he  passed  his  remaining 
years. 


son  of  Harald  Haarfager.  He  was  brought  up 
tv  Athelstane  of  Engbnd,  and  trained  in  the 
Qinstian  rdigion.  In  933,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  set  out  with  a  fleet  whidi  had  been 
furnished  bf  Athelstane  to  conquer  his  half- 
brother,  Enc,  who  had  usurped  the  throne. 
The  expedition  was  successful  and  Haakon 
established  himself  as  king,  reigning  from  about 
934  to  961.  His  efforts  to  introduce  Christian- 
ity into  his  kingdom  were  not  thoroughly  suc- 
iful.    Haakon  was  kiilEd  in  the  battle  of 


from  1I47-A2.  (4)  Haakom  Haakonsson, 
Haakon  IV,  named  'The  01*»:  b,1204;  d.  1263. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Sverre,  and  the  ion 
of  Haakon  III  (king  1202-04).  The  principal 
events  of  his  reign  were  the  expeditions  against 
the  Hebrides  and  the  submission  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland  (1262).  (S)  Haakok  Uagnds- 
SON   "the   Younger,'   son   of   Magnus   Erikson, 


until  Haakon  became  of  age.  From  13^--63 
he  was  ruler  of  Sweden,  and  his  marriage  to . 
Margaret,  Princess  of  Dounark;  was  one  ol  the 
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HAAKON  VII.  king  of  Norway :  b.  3  Aug. 
1872.  He  is  the  second  son  (named  Karl)  of 
Frederick;  king  of  Denmark.  On  26  Oct.  1905 
the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  was 
formally  dissolved,  and  on  18  November  of  the 
same  year  Crown  Prince  Karl  of  Denmark 
was  elected  king  of  Norway  by  the  Storting. 
The  coronatiop  took  place  at  Trondhjem  in 
June  1906.  In  1896,  he  married  Princess  Maud, 
daughter  of  Edward  VII  of  England.  Their 
son  and  heir  was  born  2  July  1903,  and  was 
named  Olaf. 

HAANBL,  hS'nSl,  Bnccne,  American 
physicist  and  mineralo^St:  h.  Breslau,  Germany, 
1841.  After  stndying  m  Germany,  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  18S6,  and  later  took 
part  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  Federal  side.  In 
1864  he  was  professor  of  modem  languages 
at  Adrian  College,  and  in  tfie  succeeding  year 
at  Hillsdale  College.  From  1868-72,  he  held 
the  chair  of  natural  science  at  Albion  College, 
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and  subsequently  of  physics  At  Syracuse 
ity,  until  1901.       In   1908  he  was  ap- 


Sintcd  director  of  mines  for  Canada,  and 
W  became  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.  His  prin- 
cipal researches  have  been  made  along  the  lines 
of  the  electro- thermic  processes  in  iron- ore 
smeltiRK,  and  of  (he  use  of  peat  as  fuel.  Among 
his  publications  are  'Renort  on  Experiments 
Made  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  in  the  Smelting 
of  Canadian  Iron  Ores  by  Electro-Thermic 
Processes'  (1907) ;  and  "Experience  in  the  Use 
of  Peat  Fuel  from  the  Government  Plant  at 
Alfrtd.  Ont>  (1911). 

HAAKLBH,  harlim.  Holland,  the  -capital 
of  die  province  of  North  Holland,  11  ndles  t^ 
rail  west  of  Amsterdam,  atid  five  miles  from 
the  North  Sea.  The  city  is  intersected  by  ca- 
nals bordered  by  tree-lined  arenues,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Zuyder  Zee  hy  the  Spaame 
and  the  Ij.  Its  chief  mnnidpal  building  is 
the  town  haH,  a  17th  century  palace  of  the 
counts  of  Holland,  containing  a  library,  art  and 
historical  coUectioos.  In  Haarlem  wood  a  fa- 
vorite pleasure  resort  is  the  pavilion  housing 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry, 
and  containing  the  colonial  and  industrial  mu- 
seums. Chief  among  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions is  the  TeyJer  Museum,  for  the  study 
of  theology,  natural  science  and  the  fine  arts, 
The  finest  ecclesiastical  structure  is  Saint  Bavo's 
or  the  Groote  Kerk,  a  ISth  century  late  (k)thic 
basilica,  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Hol- 
land, noted  for  its  tower  260  feet  high,  and 
its  large  organ.  Haariem  was  important  com- 
mercially as  early  as  the  12th  century,  and  al- 
though its  manufBCturing  industries  have  de- 
clined, has  cotton-mills,  linen  bleacheries,  type 
foundries,  tram  and  railway  carriage  works, 
breweries,  and  a  great  trade  in  the  cultivation 
of  bulbs,  etc.  The  oldest  printing  office  in  Holland 
is  located  here.  The  town  snffered  during  the 
revolt  of  the  peasantry  in  1492  and  was  deprived 
of  its  privileges  by  Albert  of  Saxony.  During 
the  war  of  Independence  it  sustained  a  siege  of 
seven  months  (1 572-73)  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
capitulated  only  after  a   display  of  the  noblest 


heroism  and  courage.  It  wu  retabn  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1577.     Pop.  70,491. 

HAARLEM  LAKE  (Dutch,  Haariemmer 
Meer),  a  district  in  the  province  of  Noi^ 
Holland.  In  fonner  times  it  was  a  lake,  one 
of  four  smaller  bodies  of  water  which  were 
united  by  successive  inundations  into  one  lai^ 
lake.  The  area  covered  increased  to  some 
45,000  acres.  In  1836  a  storm  caused  a  serious 
overflow,  threatening  Amsterdam  and  Leyden, 
and  the  government  authorities,  who  had  hith- 
erto neglected  various  proposals  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  lake,  began  the  work  in  May  1839. 
By  1853,  42,096  acres  had  been  reclaimed.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  contains  profitable  salt  springs 
also.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

HAASE,  hi'zc,  Priedrich,  German  actor; 
b.  Beriin.  1  Nov.  1827;  d.  1911.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  valet  of  Priedrich  Wilhelm  IV. 
who  had  him  educated  for  the  stage.  He 
studied  under  Ludwlg  Tieck  and  appeared  for 
the  5rat  time  at  Weimar  in  1846.  He  acted  at 
the  leading  theatres  of  German  cities  as  well  as 
in  Saint  Petersburg  (1860-66),  and  the  United 
States  (1869,  and  agMn  in  1882-«]>.  He  was 
manager  of  the  court  theatre  at  Coburg,  of 
the  Stadt  Theatre  at  Leipt^  (1870-76),  and - 
was  thereafter  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
Deutsches  Theatre  at  Berlin,  His  princi]>al 
roles  were  in  high  comedy,  for  which  nil  aris- 
tocratic bearing  especially  suited  him.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  his  parts  in  Oitdcov'l 
'Konigsleutnant,'  in  which  he  played  Count 
Thorane;  the  elder  KJingsberg  in  'Die  beiden 
Kiingsberg*;  (^levalier  Rocheferrier  in  <Eine 
Partie  Piquet';  Richelieu  in  the  play  of  the 
same  name;  and  the  prince  in  *Der  geheime 
Agent'  He  wrote  'Ungeschichte  Briefe'  and 
'Was  ich  crlebte,  1846-1898'  (BerUn  1898). 
Consult  Simon,  'Friedridi  Haase'  (Berlin  1S98). 

HAASS,  Heinrich  Gottlob  Priedrich 
Christian,  German  scholar :  b.  Madgeburg, 
Prussia,  1808;  d  Breslau,  1867.  He  received 
his  education  at  Halle,  Griefswald  and  Berlin, 
and  studied  also  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Hei- 
delberg, Strassburg  and  Bern.  In  1840  he  be^ 
came  professor  of  philology  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  and  remained  at  that  institution 
until  his  death,  serving  also  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Philological  Seminary  there 
from  1851.  In  addition  to  his  splendid  work 
as  a  teacher,  Haase  is  well  known  for  his 
scholarly  editions  of  the  classics  and  his 
philological  treatises,  among  which  are  his 
*'■'  '  "       >phon  s    ' Kaia&aifiinituv  iro?JTift  ' 


^cc,.-,  the  philosopher  (2d  ed,,  1872,  still 
unequalled) ;  and  Tacitus  (1855,  with  a  splendid 
introduction  in  Latin).  His  'Vorlesimgen  iiber 
lateinische  Sprachwisscnschaft'  fl847-«))  was 
edited  posthumously  by  F.  A,  Eclcstein  and  H. 
Peter.  Consult  Bursian,  C,  'Geschichte  der 
klassischen  Philologie  in  Deutschland'  (1883); 
Fickert.  G„  "Fridcnci  Haasii  memoria>  (1868): 
Sandys,  *A  History  of  Oassical  Scholarship' 
(Vol.  III.  Cambridge  1908). 

HAAST.  hast.  Sib  Johann  Frandi  Julloa 


He  studied  at  Boi 


went  in    18^  to  New  Zealand  on  a  tour  of       r 
cxi^oration.      Here  he  was  employed  by  the    l|c 
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(piternmcnf  of  the  colottie 

tions  of  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  i 

trict  with  the  purpose  of  locating  mineral  re- 
sources, etc  He  discovered  gold  and  coal  de- 
posits in  Nelson.  Canterbury  province  ap- 
pointed him  surveyor-general  of  the  interior, 
which  office  he  held  from  1861-71.  He  pre- 
pared important  ceologicat  and  topograplucal 
maps  of  those  districts,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  As  founder  and  director  of 
Uie  Canterbury  Museum  at  Christchurch  he 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  most  valuable 
collection.  He  also  occupied  the  chair  of 
geology  at  Canterbury  College.  The  ^gantic 
extinct  birds,  Dinornis  and  Palapteryx  were 
discovered  by  him  in  his  researcnes  in  New 
Zealand.  In  1867  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Societj'  and  was  knighted  in  1887. 
He  published  'Geology  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  WestSnd,  N.  Z.»    (1879). 

HABAKKUK,  Book  of.  The  question  of 
authorship  is  puzzling.  The  book  can  hardly 
be  by  a  single  author.  But  there  is  a.  great 
diversity  in  Uie  o^nions  concerning  tlie  details 
of  auttiorship.  The  views  that  seem  most 
.  probable  are  here  indicated. 

The  &rsc  portion  of  the  book  coasists  of 
i,  2-11.  In  this  the  prophet  6rst  cries  to  Yah- 
web  for  judgment  upon  the  widced,  i,  2-4. 
The  answer  of  Yahweh  in  5-U  says  that  he  is 
raising  up  an  instrument  of  punishment  upon 
the  wicked,  the  Chaldeans,  expressly  namea  in 
verse  6,  who  are  then  described.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Chaldeans  fixes  the  time  of  this 
portion  with  much  definiceness.  It  is  after  the 
Chaldeans  have  become  a  prominent  power, 
doubtless  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  in 
60S.  in  which  the  Chaldeans  esUblished  their 
supremacy  over  the  Efiyptians.  The  wicked  re- 
ferred to  in  2-4-  arc  tb^  the  people  of  Judah, 
particularly  the  king  and  court.  The  time  is 
soon  after  605,  and  must  have  been  before  5?7, 
when  the  punishment  actually  descended  upon 
judaL  The  whole  treatment  shows  that  the 
Chaldeans  are  considered  a  new  power  which 
Yahweh  raises  up,  verse  6,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth,  verse  10.  _       _  . 

Beginning  with  i,   12  the  parties  concerned 
I  different  relation.    The  wicked  here. 


13, 


the    > 


they  are  the  in 

12,  as  the  Chaldeans  were  in  5-11,  and  the 
prophet  protests  against  the  excess  of  correction 
which  incy  are  inflicting.  The  nation  here  in 
mind,  also,  is  not  a  new  power,  but  has  a  long 
career  of -violence,  i.  15;  ii,  8.  The  ration  in 
mind  is  not  named,  but  the  natural  supposition 
is  that  it  refers  to  the  chief  oppressive  nation, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  was  written  toward  the  end 
of  the  Babylonian  exile,  about  550.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most  of  i,  12-  ti,  20 
vith   the   date  just 


cah,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah.    This  is  out 

of.  accord  with  the  style  of  the  remainder  of 
this  portion,  and  doubtless  marks  this  as  a  later 
addition,  with  which  goes  the  precedinc  verse, 
JI,  which  introduces  this  malediction.  The  au* 
tfaor  of  this  portion  writes  it  as  a  supplement 
to  the  earlier  oracle.    There  the  Chaldeans  had 


been  introduced  as  the  instrument  of  punish' 
ment  on  Judah ;  here  the  author,  under  the  later 
conditions,  protests  against  the  excess  of  this 
punishment,  and  calls  for  punishment  upon  the 
Chaldeans.  This  is  the  thought  of  i.  12-17. 
Yahweh  gives  the  assurance,  in  ii,  1-S,  that  the 
righteous  shall  live,  and  the  oppressing  nation 
shall  be  visited  with  the  maledictions  which  fol- 
low. Of  these  there  are  five,  of  which  the 
third,  as  already  indicated,  is  probably  a  later 
addition.  These  maledictions  are  pronoimced 
upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  oppressive  vio- 
lence, 6b-8.  their  evil  gain  at  the  expense  of 
other  peoples,  ^11,  the  cruelty  and  crime  by 
which  (heir  cities  were  built,  12-14,  their  bar- 
barous delight  in  redudtm  other  nations  to  help- 
lessness, 15-17,  and  their  senseless  idolatry,  19- 
20,  18  being  a  later  prosaic  addition. 

Chapter  iii  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book.  This  is  a  psalm,  similar 
to  those  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  It  bears  a 
title  like  those  found  in  Psalms.  This  title 
shows  that  it  was  in  the  Director's  Psalter,  one 
of  the  larger  and  more  prominent  of  the  smaller 
collections  which  preceded  the  present  book  of 
Psalms.  The  Director's  Psalter  was  probsdily 
compiled  in  the  early  Greek  peria<C  Tbif 
psalm  seems  to  have  been  of  postexilic  com- 
position. It  seems  clear  that  neither  author  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  hook  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  psalm.  It  probably  bore  the  title 
in  the  Director's  Psalter  which  attributes  it  to 
Habakkuk,  which  led  an  editor  to  attach  it  to 
this  book.  Presumably  the  author  of  Hk  first 
part  of  chapter  i,  was  Habakkuk.  The  psalm 
IS  one  of  great  poetic  vigor  and  imaginative 
fire.  It  depicts  a  theophany,  Yahweh  coming 
to  judgment.  The  psalm  has  no  specific  points 
of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is  much 

BiUiography. —  I^vidson,  A.  B.,  'Nahum, 
Habakkiik  and  Zephaniah'  ('Cambridge  Bible,* 
Cambridge  1896)  ;  Driver,  S,  R„  'The  llinor 
Prophet5>  ('Century  Bible,>  Edinbnr^  1906); 
Smith,  G.  A.,  'The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Proph- 
ets' ('Expositor's  Bible,'  Vol.  II.  1898); 
Ward,  W.  H..  'Habakkuk'  (<  International 
Critical  Commentary,'  New  York  1911). 

Geokce  Ricker  Brut, 
Profeisor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  Unwertity. 

HABBKRTON,  John,  American  author: 
b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  24  Feb.  1842.  At  first  a 
printer  he  subsequently  served  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  later  undertook  editorial  work  in 
New  York,  His  best-known  book,  'Helen's 
Babies'  (1876),  attained  great  popularity  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  He  has  published 
also  'The  Barton  Experiment'  (1877)  ;  'Other 
People's  Children'  (1877)  ;  *The  Worst  Boy  in 
Town>  (1880);  'Who  was  Paul  Grayson?' 
(1881):  a  humorous  'Life  of  Washington' 
0883);  'One  Tramp'  (1884);  'Bnieton's 
Bayou'  (1886);  'The  Chautauquans'  (18911: 
'A  Lonely  Lover'  (1893)  ;  "The  Tiger  and  the 
Insect*  (1902);  'The  Bowsham  Puzzle'; 
'Country  Luck' ;  'Little  Guwy' ;  'Caleb 
Wright';  'When  Boys  Were  Men';  'Badge 
and  Toddie>  (1909).  His  only  drama,  'Deacon 
Crankett,'  was  performed  more  than  500  times. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  provision  of 
Magna  Charter,  guaranteeing  every  freeman 
from  being  "taken  or  imprisoned  ...  but   l^ 


HABEAS  CORPUS 


lawful  jndgnKut  of  hii  peers  of  tbe  law  of  the 
land,*  is  merely  declaratory  of  an  itninemoriel 
li^bt.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the 
pnvilege  of  persons  accused  to  go  at  large 
pending  trial  and  judgment,  on  giving  surety, 
and  tms  privilege  bad  been  Tegttla.rized  ^ 
William  the  Conqueror,  throtigh  the  institudon 
of  'frank-pledge,'  whereby  groups  of  10  men 
in  every  shire  hundred  became  hostages  for 
each  other's  good  ctuiduct,  and  for  the  appear- 
ance of  either  to  answer  any  charge  that  might 
be  laid  to  him.  Tbe  vague  but  great  powers 
anciently  enjoyed  by  sheriffs,  and  their  ill-de- 
fined -  discretion,  enabled  these  officers  to  hold 
persons  on  suspidoti,  without  commitment  and 
without  bail,  to  remedy  which  abuses  varions 
writs  were  invented  and  issued  by  the  chancery 
office  commanding  the  production  of  prisoners 
dins  detained.  One  of  these,  the  writ  de  homimo 
rtfUgiaiido,  was  applied  ^so  to  cases  where 
persons  were  not  held  by  any  official  authority, 
much  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  nowadays 
employed  in  cases  where  the  n^t  oE  a  parent 
or  guardian,  or  an  institution,  to  the  custody 
of  a  child  or  ward  is  in  dispute-  But  the  power 
of  tbe  superior  courts  to  bail  in  criminal  action*, 
even  for  hi^  treason,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned; and  m  these  and  other  cases  involving 
a  restraint  of  liberty  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
answered  all  purposes  in  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  way  than  any  other  writ.  The  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  originally 
had  to  issue  the  writ  under  the  fiction  that  the 

erson  requiring  it  was  privileged,  or  was  to 
sued  in  the  court  from  which  it  was  issued; 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  judges  of  tbe 
King|s  Bench  issued  the  same  without  circum- 
locution from  the  beginning  of  English  legal 
histoiy.  The  promise  made  by  King  John  in  ' 
the  Great  Charter  — *we  will  sell  to  no  man, 
we  will  not  deny  nor  dclav  to  any  man,  either 
right  or  justice  — *  would  not  have  been  ex- 
acted, however,  without  cause;  and  the  most 
proba.ble  reason  would  have  been  sales,  denials 
and  delays  of  jtistice  and  right,  which  the  sov 
ereign  for  himself  and  his  successors  agreed 
should  never  thereafter  occur  again.  That  the 
promise  has  always  been  kept  it  would  be  un- 
veiiicious  to  assert.  To  be  sure,  "the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,'  but  his  judges,  ministers  and 
privy  councik  caiL 

In  earlier  practice  tbe  writ  of  kobtof  corpus 
bad  several  uses;  I.e,  to  remove  a  defendant 
apd  the  Rcord  of  his  case  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  inferior  to  a  stioerior  court,  or  to 
remove  a  prisoner  to  be  tried  from  his  place 
of  confinement  into  the  jurisdiction  where  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed.  These  and  some 
other  variations  of  the  writ  have  become  obso- 
lete; though  the  writ  of  habeat  corpus  ad  Usti- 
fieandmm  is  still  frequently  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  court  a  prisoner  in 
custody  whose  testimony  as  a  witness  is  de- 
sirvd.  When  the  great  "writ  of  right*  is  spoken 
of,  the  office  of  which  is  to  give  security  to  all 
persons  from  tmlawful  detention  and  restraint 
of  liberty,  the  term  habeas  corpus  is  used  with- 
out adjectival  appendices.  The  writ  is  issued 
on  the  petition  of  a  person  in  custody,  or  of 
one  who  claims  to  be  tbe  rightful  custodian  of 
a  person  unlawfully  held  by  another.  It  re- 
<)(ures  the  ofKcer  or  other  individual,  charged 


fore  the  judge  isstung  the  writ,  inuncdiatdy, 
so  that  the  ground  of  detention  may  be  ii>< 
quired  into  and  tbe  person  hdd  in  confinement 
may  be  released  wiUiout  delay  if  imlawfully  do- 
tuned.  If  the  petitioner  be  in  custody  of  as 
(rificer  of  the  law  and  the  latter  have  a  warrant 
spettfying  a  lawful  reason  for  the  arrest,  de- 
tention and  commitment  of  the  prisoner,  thg 
matter  ends  there.  The  merits  of  the  case 
caimot  be  inquired  into  on  the  return  of  the 
writ  and  the  most  the  judge  can  do  is  to  bafl 
the  petitioner  if  he  considers  it  a  bailable  case. 
It  was  due  to  a  total  disabiUty  to  understsad 
the  cUfference  between  law  and  royal  prero^tive 
in  a  little  matter  like  freedom  of  locomotion 
that  a  distant  successor  of  King  John  completely 
lost  his  head.  It  b  true,  that  Cbarles  I  was 
ill-advised  and  badly  served  by  subMrvient 
judges.  The  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison  had 
made  returns  to  writs  of  habeat  corpus,  stating 
that  the  prisoners,  in  vriiose  behalf  they  had 
been  obtained,  were  confined  by  warrant  of  Hoi 
privy  council,  and  CMnmitted  by  special  Com* 
ntand  of  the  kinK  Ihaagii  counsel  for  the 
prisoners  insisttd  mat  the  council  was  bound  to 
assign  a  sufficient  cause  of  commitment,  ivat 
as  any  petty  magistrate  would  be,  the  judges 
decided  that  tbe  royal  mandate  was  warrant 
enouf^  for  any  arrest  and  detention.  This  de- 
cision  destroyed  eveiy  constitutional  and  statu-' 
tory  giuranty  of  liberty  from  MafCna  Charta 
down,  ft  raised  an  uproar,  wbidi  ended  in  rev- 
olution, the  trial  and  decapitatkni  of  Chailes  I 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commoa wealth 
under  Cromwell,  Tbe  king  meanwhile  had  been 
forced  to  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Righti 
sometimes  called  the  first  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
but  this  was  made  nu^tory  to  a  great  extent 

Sy  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  issue  the  writ 
unng  vacation,  so  that  between  terms  of  court 
prisoners  committed  unlawfully  and  without 
bail  had  no  remedy. 

Not  until  after  the  Restoration  was '  tbe 
famous  Habeas  CoriHis  Act  iiasscd' — (31  Car. 
II,  chap.  2),  This  act  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  an  artifice.  "Lords 
Gr^  and  Norreys  were  named  to  be 
tellers.  Lord  Norreys,  being  a  man  subject 
to  vapors,  was  not  at  all  attentive,  so,  a  very 
fat  lord  coming  in.  Lord  Gray  counted  him  for 
10,  as  a  jest  at  first;  but  seeug  Lord  Norre^is 
had  not  observed  it,  he  weikt  on  wiA  this  mis- 
reckoning  of  10,  so  it  was  reported  to  the 
house  and  declared  that  they  who  were  for  the 
bill  were  the  majority,  though  it  indeed  went 
lo  the  other  side.' — Bishop  Burnett,  'Historr 
of  his  Own  Times'  (Oxford  ed.,  i833).  The 
act  provides  that  any  person  committed  to  prison 
■for  any  crime,  unless  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,* 
may  obtam  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  or  any  judge  of  the  common 
law  courts,  in  vacation  or  in  term  time.  Judges 
refusing  to  issue  the  writ  are  penalized;  and 
jailers  who  fail  to  exhibit  the  warrant  of 
commitment  to  a  prisoner  or  his  counsel  on 
demand,  or  who  shift  prisoners  from  t^idf- 
custody  to  that  of  another  cffictt,  are  subject 
to  fine  and  disqualification  from  ofnce.  A  retnrti 
to  the  writ  must  be  made  in  three  days  (or  in 
not  more  than  20  days,  if  the  distance  of  the 
place  of  confinement  from  the  court  be  great). 
Upon  *c  rettim  of  the  writ  the  jiWao  M  rc- 
f«ted  to  admit  the  prisoner  to  bail    Pi ' 
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.1  charges  of  treason  or  felony,  if 

not  bailed,  may  insist  upon  being  tried  at  the 
next  assices,  and  if  not  tried  at  the  second 
Bisites  following  commitment  they  must  he  dis- 
charged. To  provide  for  cases  where  persons 
are  not  held  in  custody  on  criminal  diarges, 
but  are  restrained  of  titjerty  in  any  other  man- 
ner, imprisonment  for  debt  excepted,  the 
itatute  of  56  Geo.  Ill  was  passed. 

The  American  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  closely 
follow  the  English  statutes.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  has  been  almost  everywhere  abol- 
ished, however,  and  even  fraudulent  debtors  ace 
discharged  "on  the  limits,'  that  is  to  say  they 
may  give  bail  not  to  remove  from  the  county. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  the  'privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless,  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it."  During  the  Civil  War  the  President 
authorized  General  Scott  to  suspend  the  privi- 
lege when  in  his  judgment  it  seemed  necessary 
to  do  so ;  but  Cnief  Justice  Taney,  who  had 
bsued  a  writ  whidi  the  general  refused  to 
obey,  uttered  the  opinion  that  die  power  of  sus- 
pension resided  solely  in  Congress.  Judicial 
and  professional  opinion  appears  to  concur  in 
this  view ;  but  the  Act  of  Congress  of  3  March 
1863  authorized  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ;  and  this  delegated  power  was  exercised 
not  only  by  Lincoln  during  the  war,  but  t^ 
Grant  during  die  reconstruction  period  in  1871. 
By  Act  of  Congress  24  Sept.  1789,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  should  be 
issued  by  Federal  judges  only  in  cases  where 
prisoners  are  in  custody  'bv  color  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,"  or  are  committed 
for  tnat,  or  are  required  as  witnesses  to  testify, 
in  a  Federal  court.  The  Act  of  2  March  1833 
extended  this  power  so  that  the  writ  might 
issue  for  prisoners  held  for  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  even  when  in  the  custody  of  the  au- 
thorities or  the  courts  of  a  State.  The  Act 
of  29  Aug.  1842,  ^ves  to  the  Federal  courts 
and  Judges  exclusive  power  to  issue  the  writ 
when  the  prisoner  is  flie  subject  of  a  foreign 
powerj  held  for  an  act  done  under  a 
commission  from  his  government,  '  and  a 
Question  of  international  law  is  involved. 
The  State  courts  are  precluded  from  issuing 
the  writ  in  the  cases  mentioned.  See  High 
Tbeason.  Stephen  Pfeiu 

HABER,  ha'ber,  FriU,  German  chemist: 
b.  Breslau,  186S.  After  studying  at  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Charlottenburg,  he  taa^t 
chemistry,  becoming  professor  at  the  technical 
high  school  at  Karlsruhe  in  19U.  Later  be 
became  professor  of  physical  chemistry  and 
director  of  chemical  investigations  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of    Berlin.     His    principal   contribution 

practical   chemistry   has   been   his   discovery 


ted  many  articles  to  technical  journals  on  am- 
monia, and  IS  the  author  of  'Grundniss  der 
technischen  Elektrochemie'  (1898);  'Thermo- 
dynamik  technische  Gasreaktionen'  (1905,  Eng. 
trans,  by  A.  B.  Lamb,  under  the  title  of  'Thet^ 
modvnamics  of  Technical  Gas  Reactions' 
(1908). 

HABERL.  ha'b«rl.  Piuiz  Xaver,  CathoUc 
mttsician:    b.   Oberellenbttcb,   Lower   Bavaria, 


1840;  d.  19ia  Ordained  to  the  prieatfaood  in 
1862,  be  was  appointed  conductor  of  immc  at 
the  cathedral  at  Fauau,  and  musical  director 
of  the  Catholic  seminary  .there;  From  1867- 
70,  he  served  as  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
Santa  Maria  dell'  Anima  at  Rom&  and  was 
at  Ratisbon  from  1871-82.  The  Sdiool  for 
Church  Music  was  eatablidied  by  him  in  1S75, 
and  under  bis  able  managership  soon  rose  to 
great  prominence.  He  w»s  editor-in-cbief  of 
the  woria  of  Falestrina  (32  vols.,  1894)  and 
from  1880  was  editor  of  the  magazine  Muiico 
Saera.  In  1S79  he  established  a  Falestrina  So- 
ciety. Among  his  published  works  are  'Uagis- 
tcT  ChoraliB>  (1865,  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean tongues)  ;  'Cacilien  Katendar*  (1S76-S5)  ; 
'Psalterium  Vespertinum'  <8th  ed.,  1901) ; 
'Bibtiographiscber  nnd  thematischer  Mnsilc- 
katalog  dcs  papstlicbem  Kapcllardiivs  im  Va- 
tikan  zu  Rom>  (1888).  Haberi  was  one  of  the 
leading  modem  composers  and  organists  of 
sacrecT  music. 

HABBRSTICH,  SamneL  See  Brmz, 
Ahthuh. 

HABINGTON.  William,  EngTish  poet:  b. 
Hendlip  HaU,  4  Nov.  1605;  ±X  Nov.  I6S4. 
Of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  he  was  sent  to 
the  rollege  of  Saint  Omer,  but  declining  lo  be- 
come a  Jesuit,  he  went  to  Paris  where  he 
married  Lucy,  the  second  daughter  of  Baron 
Powys.  To  her  he  wrote  a  series  of  poems 
entitled  'Castara'  in  which  be  praises  the  virtues 
of  his  lady  in  lavish  terms.  The  poems  are 
pompous  and  rhetorical,  but  of  fine  lyric  quality 
and  of  high  moral  tone.  He  also  wrote  sevend 
cle^es  on  the  death  of  George  Talbot  (I63S)  ; 
'Historic  of  Edward  the  Fourlh*  (1640);  a 
tragi-comedy,  'The  Queene  of  Arragon'  (1640) 
and  *  Observations  upon  History'  (1641 ) . 
Consult  Arben  E,  'English  Reprints'  (1870); 
and  Ward,  'English  Poets>  (Vol.  II,  LondcHl 
18SO-83;.  <Castara>  was  edited  by  Charies 
Elton  (1812). 

HABIT  AS  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENON.  It  is  difScnlt  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  habit  in  our  every-day 
life  and  the  part  that  must  be  assigned  to  it 
in  the  explanation  of  both  thou^t  and  actioiL 
In  the  adult  practically  no  act  is  independent 
of  habit.  Few  social  phenomena  can  be  under- 
stood without  taking  the  common  habits  of 
the  individuals  into  consideration.  Habit  frees 
the  individual  from  the  need  of  constant  thoug^il 
and  enables  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  gen- 
eral ends  to  be  attained  and  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  skill.  Habit  in  others  makes  it 
possible  to  reiy  upon  the  action  of  one's  fellows 
and   to   forecast   the   social   events   of   days   to 


All  complex  acts  depend  upon  earlier  formed 
habits  which  co-ordinate  the  different  move-  . 
ments  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end. 
In  learning  to  drive  a  car  one  must  at  first 
think  of  each  act,  of  each  lever  to  be  moved, 
of  the  steering  wheel.    Af- 


of  the  road  to  be  taken.  One  decides  to  stop 
and  the  dutch  is  released  and  the  brakes  are 
applied  as  parts  of  a  single  movement  and  with- 
out other  thought.  The  more  complicated  mov^ 
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ments  learned  in  infano',  such  n  tpcfcfa.  de- 
pend in  the  same  way  upon  groups  of  lubits. 
Speaking  a.  word  requires  the  simultaneous  or 
suitably  successive  activity  of  a  large  number  of 
muscles  in  many  difiercnt  combinations.  Were 
it  necessary  to  think  □(  each  movement  or  of 
each  element  in  the  movement  and  adjust  its 
response  in  strength  and  time^  to  the  whole, 
accurate  speech  would  be  impossible.  One  may 
assert  with  confidence  that  no  one  of  the  ap- 
parently simple  acts  could  be  executed  were  it 
Dot  for  the  mass  of  habits  at  the  individual's 
command. 

In  its  wider  effects  habit  Isolds  mankind  as 
a  whole  and  the  individual  in  particular  to  a 
regular  routine,  to  consistent  lines  of  conduct. 
Hours  of  labor  and  of  recreation,  hours  o£ 
sleep  and  lime  of  waking,  are  all  determined 
iy  habits  which,  it  is  true,  are  broken  from 
time  to  time  but  hold  in  general  for  all.  So 
firmly  set  is  this  daily  rh^m  of  habits  thai 
when  the  community  desires  to  adapt  itself 
better  to  the  setting  or  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
it  turns  the  dock  forward  or  bade  rather  than 
break  the  connection  that  has  been  est^lished 
between  the  position  of  the  hands  of  the  clock 
and  the  actions  of  its  members.  Very  many 
of  the  more  important  social  functions^,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  results  of  an  election  in  a  well 
ordered  democracy,  or  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  monarch  or  of  the  military  author- 
ities in  an  autocracy,  are  matters  of  habit.  Only 
a  great  common  emotion,  great  ^n  or  stress 
of  other  kind  can  break  the  habits  sufiiciently 
for  disobedience  or  disorder  to  be  even  con- 
sidered It  is  in  tiiis  sense  that  habit  is  the  great 
conservative  force  that  makes  orderly  govern- 
ment possible,  that  keeps  each  individual  in 
society  in  his  place  and  to  his  allotted  task. 

In  the  social  whole  as  in  the  individual  the 
formation  of  habit  saves  thought  and  prevents 
confusion.  The  well-drilled  soldier  or  mili- 
tary unit  needs  no  time  to  agree  upon  a  course 
of  action  or  even  to  decide  to  can?  out  a 
invested  plan.  Earlier  drill  has  fused  all  into 
a  single  unit  responsive  to  any  signal  or  com- 
mana  and  capable  of  adjusting  the  acts  of  each 
to  those  of  all  the  others.  Fire-drilts  and  all 
similar  training  of  masses  to  respond  to  antici- 
pated signals  rob  the  critical  moments  of  the 
uncertain,  hesitating,  and  even  contradictory 
movements  which  constitute  such  a  large  part 
of  the  disturbing  emotion,  and  the  actual  danger 
in  great  accidents.  Frequent  repetition  makes 
possible  calm,  effective  action  m  almost  any 
emergency.  The  fully  prepared  man  has  a  habit 
ready  for  each  situation,  a  response  tor  each 
stimulus.  Few  men  have  such  comprehensive 
habits,  but  each  has  habits  which  adapt  him  to 
his  own  profession  and  to  the  general  demands 
of  Kfe.  One  can  frequently  determine  the  pro- 
fession to  which  an  individual  belongs  by  ob- 
servation of  his  habits.  Much  of  the  action 
that  we  call  moral  is  determined  !□  the  last 
analysis  by  habit.  The  honest  man  does  not 
think  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  return  a 
purse  that  he  finds.    The  honest  act  is  a  mat- 


caanot  acquire  good  manners  from  reading  or 
from  personal  directions.  Only  slowly  acqwred 
habits  can  work  the  change  and  these  must 
ordinarily  be  acquired  early  in  life. 

For  an  explanadon  of  habit  we  must  turn 


to  the  nervoua  system.  Before  knowledn  at 
the  nervous  system  was  »o  fully  dereloped 
analogies  for  habit  were  found  in  maw  siiqile 
physical  and  biological  phcnooKna.  Chance  ia 
tendencies  as  a  result  of  action  characterizes 
practically  all  things,  particularly  animate  ber 
m^s.  Streams  change  their  duutncls  when  some 
trickle  finds  a  new  course;  *'as  the  twig  is 
bent  so  the  tree  is  inclined^ ;  a  scar  once 
formed  will  persist  through  all  the  changes  in 
tissue  due  to  new  {growth.  In  this  metaphorical 
sense  habit  is  a  universal  law  of  nature.  Now 
we  place  the  permanent  effects  of  learning  upon 
which  habit  depends  in  the  nervous  system. 
In  simplest  terms  all  acuon  of  a  higher  animat 
is  due  to  a  nervous  in^ulse  which  starts  in 
some  sensory  stimulation  and  finds  its  w^ 
through  the  nervous  system  to  some  muscle. 
The  nervous  units  that  intervene  are  simple, 
living  cells  or  neurones  each  with  two  proc- 
esses extending  in  opposite  directions.  One 
of  the  filaments  of  a  sensory  neurone  extends 
to  a  sense  organ,  the  other  inward  to  corae 
into  contact  with  other  neurones.  The  last 
imit  in  the  hnk  has  a  process  extending  to  a 
muscle.  In  Che  simplest  case  a  filament  of  a 
sensory  neurone  may  come  into  contact  with 
a  filament  from  a  motor  neurone  and  an  im- 
pulse pass  from  one  directly  to  the  other  and 
produce  the  movement.  Usually  if  not  always 
the  sensory  neurone  ia  in  contact  with  several 
motor  neurones  and  in  that  case  the  impulse 
will  pass  to  the  motor  neurone,  v^ich  is  least 

X rated  from  it,  at  the  point  of  contaa  which 
's  the  least  resistance.  Certain  of  these 
points  of  connection  offer  little  resistance  at 
birth  and  the  reflexes  or  first  acts  will  follow 
that  path.  After  birth  new  connections  are 
constantly  formed  and  old  connectiona  come 
througj)  use  to  offer  a  diminished  reustance. 
It  is  this  opening  of  new  pathways  that  con- 
stitutes the  foraution  of  habits.  In  all  more 
complicated  acb  more  than  two  newones  are 
ravolved  but  that  doea  not  change  the  prin- 
dpte.  Habits  are  formed  when  the  connections 
between  the  senaory  and  motor  neurones  have 
been  developed.  It  is  at  the  points  of  con- 
nection between  neurones  that  the  action  wear* 
a  path,  in  terms  of  the  older  metaphorical  con- 
nections. As  a  result  of  frequent  use  the  sen<- 
sory  stimulus  that  has  become  associated  wiA 
the  movement  will  always  call  out  that  move- 
ment. 

In  the  formation  of  the  habits  the  first  move- 
ments are  tentative  and  apparently  succeed  only 
by  chance.  The  child  and  animal  faotfa  learn 
to  make  the  first  movement  by  a  nrocxss  of 
trial  and  error.  The  impulse  from  tne  sensory 
impression  may  be  pictured  as  spreading  more 
or  less  at  random  through  the  nervous  system, 
and  calling  out  one  response  after  another. 
The  movements  tlut  are  not  successful  or  do 
not  give  pleasant  responses  are  not  repeatedL 
those  which  are  successful  are  repeated  until 
the  habit  ts  formed  and  the  given  situation 
always  excites  the  same  movement.  After  die 
separate  movements  have  been  learned  so  tliat 
they  can  be  rnade  consciously  they  may  be 
combined  into  larger  units  by  habits.  There 
is  some  trial  and  error  in  learning  to  combine 
them  at  this  stage.  The  boy  makes  many  false 
starts  when  be  first  attempts  to  tie  a  cravat  and 
the  whole  requires  mtich  time  and  constant 
care.    With  repetition  less  uid  less  tfaou^t  is 
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required  until  in  the  adult  the  whole  Operation 
is  carried  out  widiout  effort  and  finally  even 
without  awareness  of  the  separate  movements. 
In  the  continuotM  or  compound  act  one  element 
of  the  movement  is  excited  by  the  sensations 
that  come  from  the  preceding  element.  In 
wBlkiRg,  the  stimulus  to  one  movement  comes 
from  the  preceding  movement;  in  tying -the 
cravat  completion  of  one  movement  arouses  the 
next  When  hesitation  comes  and  tbt  sensation 
from  one  movement  is  lost  before  the  neirt 
starts,  one  must  go  back  to  the  bednning  be- 
fore the  following  one  can  be  made.  In  the 
6nal  aut(Mnatic  stage  thinking  of  what  is  to  he 
done  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  as  it 
emphasizes  impressions  and  ideas  that  are  not 
necessary  to  start  the  movements.  After  one 
movement  has  been  learned  or  has  become 
habitual  it  is  linked  with  others  to  constitute 
a  larger  whole.  Where  at  first  a  number  of 
stimuli  or  acts  of  consciousness  are  needed  to 
start  the  separate  later  elements  one  will  evoke 
an  entire  series.    A  man  starts  to  drees  and  one 

Srment  after  another  is  put  on  without  thought. 
le  cue  is  sufficient  to  carry  otrt  the  whole 
process.  This  leaves  the  man  free  to  attend  to 
other  matters.  Sometimes  a  wrong  element  will 
be  introduced  by  habit  The  absent-minded 
man  may  undress  and  go  to  bed  when  he  starts 
to  dress  for  dinner,  but  mistakes  of  this  sort 
are  suflicienti)'  infrequent  to  jnake  habit  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  hindrance — in  fact 
habit   is   indispensable. 

Granted  the  supreme  importance  of  habit 
for  the  individual  and  for  socie^  it  is  essential 
tliat  right  rules  be  followed  to  develop  suitable 
habits.  First,  one  must  appreciate  the  immense 
importance  of  habit,  that  every  act  leaves  its 
mark  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  that  diese 
marks  in  the  long  run  make  the  man.  When  a 
habit  is  recognized  as  good  every  occasion  pos- 
sible should  be  ntilized  for  executing  the  acts 
that  are  to  make  the  habit.  Espeaally  is  it 
neccBsarjr  that  no  exception  be  permitted,  no 
set  of  circnmstances  that  demand  the  act 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  its  perform- 
ance. Each  time  a  partly  established  habit  is 
peitnitted  to  lapse, —  each  time  some  other  re- 
sponse is  tnade  when  ii  should  have  been, —  the 
habit  is  weakened.  In  actions  that  are  likely 
tct  prove  valuable  in  moments  of  Stress  it  is 
welt  according  to  James  to  make  an  effort  to 
do  the  disagreeable  at  times  to  keep  alive  the 
capacity  for  doin^  the  unpleasant  when  it  shall 
be  necessary.  Little  acts  oG  self-denial  are 
recommended  to  maintain  the  moral  tone,  iust 
as  a  little  unnecessary  exercise  is  needed  to 
keep  the  muscles  of  the  sedentary  worker  ready 
for  an  emergency  and  to  maintain  the  physical 
health.  In  general  it  is  important  for  all  de- 
velopment to  choose  good  habits  and  to  check 
the  bad.  Gradually  through  repetition  a  stock 
of  habits  will  be  acquired  that  constitute  a  large 
part  of  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  man 
and  will  determine  his  manners,  his  morals,  as 
well  as  his  efficiency.  Consult  Carpenter,  Wil- 
liam Benjamin,  'Mental  Physiology'  (Chap. 
VIII,  1874)';  James,  William,  <lHbit,>  also 
'Principles  of  Psychology'  (Vol,  I,  chap,  iv, 
New  York  1890)  ;  Hering,  Ewald.  'On  Mem- 
oty>  (4ili  ed.,  1913). 

Walter  B.  PnxsBO«Y, 
Profeitor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Michi- 


HACHBTTB,  t'shet,  Jean  Nicholas 
Pierre,  French  mathematician:  b.  M^ztires,  6 
May  1?W;  d.  Paris,  16  Jan.  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Charleville  and  at  Rheims  and  be- 
came draughtsman  in  the  school  of  engineering 
at  Mizierea  in  1788.  He  subsequently  taught 
hydrography  at  the  College  of  Collioure  and 
Port  Vendre.  In  ITW  he  became  professor  of 
descriptive  geometry  at  the  newly  founded 
ficole  Poly  technique,  where  he  taught  until 
1816,  when  he  was  removed  for  political  rea- 
sons. He  was  professor  at  the  ficole  Normale 
until  his  death.  Hachette's  election  to  the 
Royal  Society  waa  delayed  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution (1831).  His  researches  in  descriptive 
geometry  in  its  practical  applications  have  had 
an  important  effect  on  the  development  of 
French  mechanical  efficiency.  His  works  in- 
clude 'Deux  Supplemenis  i  la  giometrie  de- 
scriptive de  monge*  (1811  and  1818);  *Trait< 
eWmentaire  des  machines'  (1809  and  1828) ; 
'Programme  d'un  cours  de  physique'  (1809); 
'Elftnents  de  gfometrie  k  trois  dimensions' 
0817);  'Applications  de  gfcmitrie  descriptive' 
(1817);  'Correspondence  sur  I'Ecole  Polytech- 
!>  (1804-15).  His  publications  in  the  lead- 
For 


_._ ,  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  London'  (Vol,  III,  London  1869) ;  and  also 
Arago.  R,  'Oeuvres'  (Vol.  Ill,  Paris  1855)  and 
Silvestrc,  'Notice  sur  J.  N.  P.  Hachctte' 
(Bnixelles  1836). 

HACHETTE,  Jeanne  Laini,  French  hero- 
ine ^b.  about  1454.  Her  origin  remairs  in  ob- 
scurity. She  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  an  army  officer  named  Fourquet 
Her  tame  rests  on  one  incident  of  her  life  which 
was  marked  by  distinguished  heroism.  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy  invaded  France  in  147^ 
and  laid  siege  to  Beauvais.  After  several  im- 
successful  attempts,  one  of  the  beuei^iS  army 
climbed  the  ramparts  and  planted  the  Bureun- 
dian  flag  there.  Jeanne  Lain£  rushed  up  behind 
him  and  felled  him  with  a  blow  of  her 
hatchet.  The  .courage  of  the  assailants  was 
considerably  dampened  and  because  of  the  delay 
caused  thereby  uie  city  of  Beauvais  received 
reinforcements  and  was  saved.  Tlie  king  of 
France,  Louis  XI,  rewarded  Jeanne  by  marry- 
ing her  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  Colin  Pilon, 
and  by  exempting  her  and  her  descendants  from 
taxes,  and  granting  the  people  of  the  town 
numerous  other  favors.  He  also  established  the 
annual  'Procession  of  the  Aseatdt'  in  which 
the  women  of  Beauvais  march  on  Saint  Anga- 
dreme's  day,  bearing  the  flag  captured  by  Jeanne. 
In  1651  a  statue  was  erected  to  the  memoir  of 
Jeanne  at  Beauvais.  Consult  Vallat,  'Jeanne 
Hachette'    (Abbeville  1898). 

HACHKTTB,    Louis    Christoptae    Pixn- 

SitB,  French  pnblisher :  b.  Rethel,  Ardennes,  5 
ay  1800;  d.  31  July  1864.  Intending  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  profession  of  leaching,  he 
attended  a  normal  school-  but  after  three  yrars' 
study,  he  was  dismissed  because  of  political 
reasons,  and  then  undertook  the  study  of  law 
in  1822.  Pour  years  later^  he  entered  the  pub- 
lishing business,  establishmg  a  house  for  rtie 
publication  of  works  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion ai!d  culture  of  his  country.  He  soon  gained 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  splendid  char- 
acter and  fine  quality  of  his  editions.    They 
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include  the  various  French  and  andent  classics, 
dktioiiarieB,  sdatific  works,  reference  libraries, 
guidebooks,  etc.  He  also  founded  the  weekly 
JcMTnal  poHr  Tons  in  18SS,  which  soon  gained  a 
wide  poj>ularity.  Hachette  was  also  known  for 
his  socuil  service  work  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  international  literary  copyright. 


with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.     Silk 
facture  is  the  most  important  industry.     Fop, 
35,000. 

MACKBERSY,  American  "trees  of  the 
elm  family  and  genus  Ceilts,  growing  in  dtr  or 
wet  woods  throughout  the  eastern  and  soutnem 
United  States  and  Canada  and  southward  to 
Mexico,  They  are  small  or  middle-sized,  with 
the  aspect  o£  ao  elm.  The  fmit  fa  globular 
drupe)  is  sweet  and  edible,  as  large  as  the  bird- 
cherry,  and  ripening  in  autumn.  Several  species 
are  known.  The  trees  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  su^r-berrv  or  nettle- tree.  The  soft, 
coarse-grained  yellow  wood  is  of  little  value. 
They  are  affected  by  the  Same  insects  that  in- 
jure the  elm  (q.v.). 

MACKBL,  Ernst  H.    See  Haeckel. 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Bergen  County,  on  the  Hackensack 
River,  and  on  the  New  Yorit  Susquehanna  and 
Western,  and  Erie  railroads.  16  miles  from 
New  York.  It  is  a  residential  city,  but .  has 
brick,  silk,  jewelry,  wall  paper  and  other  manu- 
facturiiiK  interests.  It  has  a  public  library, 
high  school,  hospital,  gas  and  electric  light, 
waterworks,  electric  street  railways  coiuectiiw 
with  surroiuiding  towns  and  cities  and  with 
New  York,  and  an  assessed  property  valuation 
of  over  $5,000,000.  Hadccnsack  wu  lettjed  by 
the  Dutch  about  1640,  and  in  1678,  a  Huguenot 
settlement  was  established  nearby,  and  durii^ 
the  Revolution  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the 
British  and  American  armies.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1868.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  comnusaioners  elected  for  three 
years.    Pop.  16,011, 

HACI^R,  Arthur,  En^ish  artist :  fa.  Lon- 
don, 25  Sept.  1858.  He  studied  at  Saint  John's 
College,  London,  was  a  pupil  in  art  of  the 
Roj^r  Academy  and  of  I^n  Bonnet  at  Paris 
(1^0-81),  was  elected  a  roya!  academician  in 
1910,  and  has  painted,  besides  many  portraits, 
'Pelagia  and  Philaramon' ;  <Bv  the  Waters  of 
Babylon';  'Christ  and  the  Magdalen';  *An~ 
'The  Cloud';    'Studies  of  Loo- 


HACKBR,  Francis,  English  Puritan  sol- 
dier: d.  1660.  Ehiring  the  Civil  War  in  Eng- 
land, he  supported  Cromwell,  and  was  the  (rfficer 
in  charge  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I. 
His  name  was  affixed  to  the  executioner's  order. 
In  the  Scottish  War,  he  also  supported  Crom- 
well, and  in  the  Cromwellian  Pari  lament  held 
office  for  Leicestershire.  With  the  overthrow 
of  Cromwell,  Hacker  was  condemned  bv  the 
royalist  partv  and  was  hanged  19  Oct.  1660. 

HACKBTT,  Horstio  Balch,  American 
Baptist  clergyman  and  educator:  b,  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  27  Dec.  1808;  d,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  2 
Not.  1875,  He  was  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture at  Newton  (Uass.)  Theological  Seminary 
1839-70.  and  of  Greek  at  Rochester  Theological 
Scaiiiury,  from  the  latter  date.    He  was  one  of 


the  committee  of  New  Testament  revision,  and 
with  Exra  Abbot  (q.v.)  edited  the  American 
edition  of  Smith's  'Bible  Dictionary'  (1868-70). 
His  chief  work  was  a  'Commentary  on  Acts* 
(1851) ;  and  he  also  wrote  'Memorials  of  Chris- 
tian Men  in  the  War'  (186*);  *Toar  in  the 
Holy  Land'   (1866),  etc. 

HACKETT,  jamea  Henry,  American 
actor:  b.  New  York,  15  March  1800;  A.  Jamaica, 
L.  I,,  28  Dec,  1871,  He  went  on  the  stage  in 
1826  and  was  particularly  successful  in  imper- 
sonating Yankees  and  Westerners,  but  was  best 
known  by  his  Falstaf},  which  he  played  first 
about  1832,  He  was  widely  popular  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  England.  He  man- 
aged several  theatres  at  different  times  and  ac- 
?uired  a  fortune.  He  published  'Notes  and 
lomments  on  Shakespeare'  (1863).  Consult 
Ireland.  'Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States'  (New  York  1886). 

HACKETT,  James  KetetUs,  American 
actor:  b,  Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  Canada,  6  Sept. 
1809.  He  is  the  son  of  I.  H.  Hackett  {q.v,> 
He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1891,  made  lus  d^but  in  18K, 


Zenda,'  'Rupert  of  Hentiau,'  'The  Pride  o£ 
Jennico,'  'Don  Qesar's  Return'  and  'The 
.Crisis.' 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J.,  town  in  War- 
ren County,  on  the  Musconctoong  River  and  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road and  the  Morris  Canal,  about  59  miles  from 
New  York  city  and  50  miles  west  of  Newark. 
It  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  and  within 

falf  a  mile  of  the  highest  point  in  the  State. 
ts  chief  manufactures  are  silk  goods,  em- 
broidery, leather,  carriages  and  wagons,  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  waterworks  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  town  and  the  supply 
comes  from  springs  on  Schooiey's  Mountain, 
distant  from  the  town  about  two  and  one-half 
miles.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Centenary  Collegiate 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  oi  Newark,  It  contains 
a  public  library,  and  a  State  fish  hatchery  is 
located  here.    Pop.  2,715. 

HACKLANDER,  Friedrich  WUfaelm  voa. 
frcd'-rih  vilTielm  fon  haklen-der,  German 
novelist  and  writer  of  comedies:  b.  Burtscheid, 
near  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  Prussia.  1  Nov.  1816;  d. 
Leoni,  near  Munich,  6  July  1877.  After  serving 
for  a  time  in  the  Prussian  artillery  he  began 
a  literary  career  with  'Pictures  of  Soldier  Life' 
(1841).  followed  by  'Soldier  Life  in  Peace' 
(1844).    Other  woHts  of  this  period  were  'Da- 

Serreotypes'  (1842)  ;  and  'Pilgrimage  to 
ecca.'  In  1849  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  prescm  with  Radetzk/s  army  during  the 
campaign  in  Piedmont,  and  afterward  published 
'Soldier  Life  in  War'  (1849-50).  Amonjar  the 
best  of  his  longer  novels  are  'Trade  and  Traf- 
fic';  'Eugene  Stilifried'  (1852);  and  'Anony- 
mous Histories'  (1851  )L  His  best  comedies 
are  the  'Secret  Agent'  (^850),  translated  Into 
several  European  languages,  and  'Magnetic 
Cures'  (1851).  With  ZoUer,  in  1885.  he  started 
the  illustrated  weekly  Over  Land  OMd  Sea, 
HACKLKY,    Charles    Henry,    American 
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went  to  Uusk«gon,  Mid).,  and  woriced  in  a 
lumber-mill  as  laborer  and  foreman;  (hen  at- 
tended a  commercial  school  and  was  given  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  and  later  came  to  be 
partner  with  a  mill  firm.  In  1S80  he  founded 
the  &rm  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  which 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State; 
he  was  also  interested  in  many  other  industries. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
and  was  elected  regent  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  declined  the  office.  He  made 
large  gifts  to  the  city  of  Muskegon.  In  1888 
he  gave  a  public  library,  which  he  endowed  in 
1891 ;  in  1^  he  had  a  park  made  in  a  central 
part  of  the  cJly  in  which  he  erected  a  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  and  other  statues ;  in 
1891  he  built  and  endowed  a  manual  training 
school ;  in  1901  he  provided  for  Che  erection  of 
a  hospital  with  a  training  school  for  nurses,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  McKanley,  the  first  statue  of 
the  late  President  (o  be  unveiled.  The  total 
value  of  his  gifts  was  $1,389,525. 

HACKMANN,  Heinrich  Friedricta,  Ger- 
man Oriental  scholar:  b.  Osnabruck,  1864. 
After  studying  at  Leipzig:  and  Gottingen,  he 
lectured  at  Gottingen  C1890-94),  became  pastor 
of  a  German  church  at  Shanghai  (1894-1901) 
and  spent  several  years  in  Asiatic  travel.  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Denmark  Hill 
Church,  London  (1904-10),  and  for  the  next 
three  years  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
Asia.  On  his  return  in  1913,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  religion  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam.  He  published  'Von  Omi 
bis  Bhamo'  (1905;  2d  ed.,  1907);  "Missionrar- 
beit  in  China  einst  und  jetit'  (1906);  <Bud- 
dhismus*  (1905;  Eng.  trans.  1910);  <Welt  des 
Ostens'  (1912),  translated  into  English  as 
<A  German  Scholar  in  the  East>  (1914). 

HACKMATACK,  hSk-ma-tSk,  the  Ameri- 
can larch.    See  Larch. 

.  HACKNEY,  England,  a  metropolitan  and 
parliamentary  borouen  in.  the  northeast  of  Lon- 
don, three  miles  north- northeast  of  Saint  Paul's. 
Area,  3,288  acres.  It  has  a  &ae  modem  town 
hall.  Hackney  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
boarding-schools  for  young^  ladies.  It  has 
manufactories  of  chemicals,  india  rubber,  etc.; 
and  had  formerlv  extensive  silk-mills.  IThe 
borough  returns  three  members  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  222,533.  Consult  Robinson,  "History  and 
AnliqTiities  of  Hackney*    (1842). 

HACKNEY  CARRIAGE  or  COACH,  a 
four-wheeled  enclosed  vehicle  drawn  1^  two 
horses  and  seating  four  persons  exclusive  of 
the  driver.  They^  are  usually  let  out  for  hire. 
The  carriage  derives  its  name  from  Hackney 

(q.V.). 

HADAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Syrian 
deity,  and  also  of  several  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  divinity  to  whom  it  is  applied 
is  the  storm  god,  known  also  as  Ramman,  Bir 
and  Dadda.  The  "Adad"  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria has  been  identified  with  this  god.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  compounds,  such  as 
Hadad  Rimmon,  Hadadezer  and  Ben  Ha  dad 
(son  of  Hadad),  the  name  assumed  by  various 
Syrian  kings. 

HADAMARD,  ft'di'mar',  Jacquea  Sato- 
moo,  French  mathematician:  b.  Verfiailles 
1865.  In  1892  he  received  his  doctorate  from 
th«  &cole.  Normale,  and  five  years  later  became 


professor  at  BonkBUx.  He  subsequend]>  was 
professor  at  the  ColMge  dc  France  and  the 
Bcole  Polytechnique.  His  principal  contribu- 
tions to  mathematics  have  been  in  the  stud^  of 
the  theory  of  numbers,  the  dieory  of  functions, 
the  integration  of  differential  equations  of 
mathematics  and  physics  and  on  functional  cal- 
culus. Beside  numerous  articles  in  scietiiific 
magazines,  he  has  published  'Lemons  de  gtxt- 
mitrie  ilementaire'  (2  vols.,  1898-1901 ) ; 
"Lemons  sur  la  nroDagation  des  ondes  et  les 
equations  de  I'hydrodynamique*  (1903)  ;  ^Le^ODS 
sur  le  calcu!  des  variations'   (1910). 


shire.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tyne,  18  miles  east 
of  Edinburgh  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
North  British  Railway,  The  chief  points  of  in- 
terest are  the  birthplace  of  John  Knox;  the 
chajiel  of  Saint  Martin ;  Saint  Mary's  Church, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  which  contains  a 
memorial  to  Jane  Bail  lie  Welsh,  the  wife  of 
Carlyle;  the  fine  coun^  buildings,  town  hall 
and  Knox  Memorial  Institute.  Haddington  is 
the  birthplace  of  King  Alexander  II  (1198); 
John  Brown,  a  dissenting  divine  (1722-87), 
Samuel  Smiles,  Edwara  Irving  and  Jane  Baillie 
Welsh, 

The  principal  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens,  beer,  leather  and  agricultural 
implements.  Its  grain  markets  are  extensive, 
ranking  second  in  Scotland.  Haddington  be- 
came a  royal  burg  in  the  11th  century  and  it  has 
received   charters    from    succeeding   kings.      It 


ith  the  French.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in 
historic  asiociaiions.     Pop.  4,200. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  BAST  LO- 
THIAN, Scotland,  a  county  in  the  southeastern 
part,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  on  the  northeast  by  tht  North  Sea,  on 
the  east  and  south  Ejy  Berwickshire  and  on  the 
west  by  Edinburghshire.  It  covers  an  area 
of  281  square  miles  and  has  a  sea  coast  of  41 
miles.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tyne,  which 
traverses  the  county  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
emptying  into  the  sea  at  Tyningham.  It  is  a 
rich  grain  district  and  raises  other  agricultural 
products  extensively  also.  Forests  cover  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  area.  Other  industries  are 
coal  mining,  stone  quarrying  and  manufac- 
tures of  farm  implements  and  woolens  and 
brewing.  The  capital  is  Haddington  (q.v.)  ; 
other  important  towns  are  Dunbar,  North  Ber- 
wick and  Prestonpans,  Haddingtonshire  was 
settled  originally  by  the  Celt^  and  becaue  part 
of  Scotland  in  1018,  under  Malcom  IJ.  Pop. 
42,939. 

HADDOCK,  a  fish  (Melanoprammus  trglt- 
jums)  of  the  same  family  (Gadidit)  as  Ac  cod 
and  much  resembling  it  in  general  appearance. 
From  the  cod  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  hy 
the  black  lateral  line  and  suprapecloral  blotches 
and  the  swollen  bones  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 
The  haddock  scarcely  exceeds  a  weight  of  IS 


The  food  is  extremely  varied,  consisting  of 
every  kind  of  bottom-Uving  invertebrate. 
Spawning  occurs  in  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
according  to  locality,  and  the  egps  are  essen- 
tially like  those  of  the  cod.   Hsdid 
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mtb  cod  on  the  Banks,  but  the  princiiuJ  Amer- 
ican fisheries  are  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  on 
the  Nantucket  shoals  and  other  points  oS  south- 
eastern New  England,  where  immense  numbers 
ace  taken  on  trawl  and  hand  tines,  especially 
during  the  summer.  Philadelphia  and  Bosidb 
furnish  the  best  markets  for  fresh  haddock,  bat 
the  demand  from  the  interior  is  constantly 
growing.  Thongfa  considerable  quantities  are 
salted  at  Provincetown,  the  haddock  when  so 
prepared  is  muc^  inferior  to  the  cod.  The 
Scotch  method  of  diying  and  smokinf;  pro- 
duces  the  much  aimerior  'Finnan  Haddies*  and 
is  largely  practised  at  Portland  and  Boston. 

HADDON,  Alfred  Cort,  Enelisb  ethnol- 
ogist :  b.  London,  24  May  1655.  Alter  studying 
at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  in  1880 
professor  of  loology  in  the  Dublin  Royai  Col- 
lege of  Science;  where  he  remained  until  1901. 
In  that  year  he  became  Fellow  at  Christ  Col- 
lege. From  1900-09  he  was  Cambridge  lec- 
turer in  ethnolo^,  and  from  190M)9  lectured 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  Universitv  of  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  member  of  various  etimological 
and  andquarian  societies.  Among  his  pul^ca- 
tions  are  'Introduction  to  Embryology' ; 
'~ --'-      "•-    V  of  iKn' 

tj 

(1909);  'History  of  Anthropology'  (1910), 
with  Quiggin;  'The  Wanderings  of  Peoples' 
(1912). 

HADDON  HALL,  an  old  English  baronial 
mansion,  the  seat  successively  of  Avenetls.  Ver- 
nons  and  th?  Rutland  family,  stands  on  a  slope 
overlooking  the  Wye  in  E>erbyshire,  23  miles 
north-northwest  of  Derby.  The  styles  of  archi- 
tecture ran^e  from  Norman  to  the  t&h  century. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  in  Scott's  'Peveril  of 
the  Peak.'  Although  it  is  not  inhabited  it  is  in 
fine  condition  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  extant  exam^es  of  the  country 
house  of  a  great  landowner  m  the  late  Uiddle 
Ages. 

HADDONFIELD,  N.  T.,  borou^  of  Cam- 
den County,  &ve  miles  southeast  of  Camdes,  on 
the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  Ban- 
croft Training  School  and  the  Shepherd's  HoiM 
are  located  here,  and  ctmtains  a  public  library, 
Hopkins  Park  and  Lake.  It  is  a  popular 
residential  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Its  indus- 
tries are  mainly  agricultural;  and  it  has  a1s» 
manufactures  of  stoves,  tinware,  pottery, 
watchcasea,  etc.  The  commission  form  of  kov- 
emment  was  inaugurated  in  1913.    Pop.  4,142. 

HADE.    See  Fault. 

HADEN,  Sir  Fnmcis  SejmKmr,  EngHsh 
etcher  and  sunteon;  b.  Lxmdon,  16  Sept.  1818; 
d.  Woodcote  Manor,  Hampsliire,  1  June  1910. 
He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  in  the  Paris 
and  Grenoble  mediral  schools  and  practised  u 
a  surgeon  from  1847  to  1887.  The  *Etched 
Work  of  F.  S.  Haden'  contains  185  plates 
by  him  and  still  others  have  been  pub- 
lished in  'Etudes  i.  I'Han  Forte'  (1865- 
66) .  His  work  as  an  etdier  is  noted  for 
both  vi^r  and  breadth.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  was  kniriited 
in  1894  and  vrrote  'Etched  Work  of  Rem- 
brandt'  (1879-80);  'About  Etching'  (1S81). 
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HADBS,  ha'dEc  the  Greek  name  of  a  god, 
in  large  measure  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Pluto,  who  reigned  over  the  infernal  ret;iDti>> 
Both  Greeks  arid  Romans  supposed  the  infental 
regions  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  To 
enter  these,  the  river  Styx  had  la  be  crossed  by 
the  dead  in  the  wherry  of  CfaaroD.  If,  fay  any 
chance,  the  body  lay  unburied,  the  shade  was 
detained  100  years  on  the  bank  of  the  Sty% 
before  crossing.  The  Greek  word  Hades  ii 
rendered  in  the  authorized  version  by  the  am- 
biguous term  hell  (q.v).  Expressions,  most  of 
them  obviously  figurative,  used  of  Hades,  rep< 
resent  it  as  subterranean;  as  havincr  gates  with 
keys  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  and  as  Aavin£  in  a 
portion  of  it,  souls  in  torment. 

HA^IS,  or  in  Arabic  plural,  Ahaihb,  nai^ 
ratives  or  traditions,  wliich  relate  to  the 
Prophet  Mohammed,  and  are  not  found  in  the 
Koran.  There  are  numerous  collections  of  tbeM 
floating  tradidons,  anecdotes  and  lq;eodi.  A 
search  for  such  data  mi  first  undertaken  by 
Abdul  Malik  ibnjuraisch  (d.  722  A.D.).  Othew 
consider  diat  tbe  collection  of  Imam  Malik  (d' 
801)  is  the  earliest  extant.  The  following  six 
Hadis  coUectioaa  are  considered  by  the  Sunnite 
Moslems  to  be  canonical  scriptures :  1.  The 
Hadis  of  Mohammed  Ismail  a1  Buchari  (A. 
878).  2.  Of  Muslim  ibn  ut  Hajaj  (d.  883).  3. 
Of  Abu  Isa  Mtdwrnmed  al  Timiisi  (d  901). 
4.  Abu  Daud  al  Sajistant  (d.  897).  S.  Of  Aba 
Abd  ur  Rahman  a)  Nasai  (d.  925).  6.  Of  Aba 
Abdallah  Mohammed  Ibn  Wajah  (d.  »5), 
None  of  these  hare  ever  been  prmtetf. 

RADLEY,  Arthur  Twining,  Americaa' 
college  president:  b.  New  Haven,  Coim.,  23 
April  lafe  A  son  of  James  Hadley  (q.v.),  he 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1876,  and  took 
graduate  studies  in  political  science  at  Yale  and 
flie  University  of  Berlin.  In  1879-83  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Yale,  and  during  that  time  wrote  for 
several  journals^  including  the  Railway  GoMttU 
and  the  Financial  Chronicle.  He  was  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  for  Connecticut  {188S- 
87).  and  was  in  1885  a  witness  before  the  Cul- 
lom  State  committee  which  prepared  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Law.  In  1886  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Yale,  and  in  1899 
was  made  president  of  the  imiverfiity.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion for  two  years.  In  188S  he  published  'Rail- 
road Transportation :  Its  History  and  Laws,* 
which  is  everpriiere  recognized  as  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  on  the  subject  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Russian;  his  other 
works  include  'Report  on  the  Labor  Question' 
(1885)  ;  'Economics,  an  Account  of  the  Rela- 
tions between  Private  Property  and  Public  Wel- 
fare' (1896),  presenting  the  theories  of  political 
economy  in  accordance  with  the  moat  modem, 
reseanj)  and  thought;  'The  Education  of  the 
American  Citizen'  (1901);  'Freedom  and 
-    -  -  (n.       - 


Responsibility'     (1903).      .._ 

dresses'  (19*) ;  'Standards  of  Public  Mnrali^* 
(1907);  'Some  Influences  in  Modem  Philo 
sophic  Thought'  (1913) :  'Undercurrents  in 
American  Politics'  (1915).  He  aho  acted  ai 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Commit-' 
sion,  which  was  appointed  under  die  Act  of 
Congress  of  June  1910  and  published  its  'Repan>  - 
in  1911.  In  all  his  books  ne  has  endeavored  ta 
utilize  the  results  of  economic  and  political  hii 
tory  as  a  basis  for  a        " '  -     ■  ■ 
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for  a  danocrao'  like  that  of  the  Uiritcd  States. 
His  writings  show  him  to  be  not  only  s 
scholar,  but  aha  a  man  of  affairs  w«ll 
acquainted  with  the  business  world,  and  in  this 
regard  he  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  modem  type  of  university  presidents. 

HADLEY,  Henry  K.,  American  composer: 
b.  Somerville,  Mass..  1871.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
S,  A.  Emery  and  G.  W.  Chadwick  in  Boston, 
studied  also  in  Vienna,  and  in  189S  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  was  appointed  instructor 
in  mu^c  at  Saint  Paul's  Sdioot,  Garden  City, 
L..I.  His  symphony,  "The  Four  Seasons,'  re- 
ceived the  priies  given  by  the  Paderewski  Fund 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Boston. 
His  works  further  include  a  rhapsody  for 
orchestra,  'The  Culprit  Fay,'  which  won  the 
pri^e  offered  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs;  two  symphonic  ^oems,  'Salome' 
and  'Lucifer';  three  symphonies;  three  over- 
tures; a  cantata;  two  senous  operas,  'Safie,' 
produced  in  Mayence,  and  'Iiora,  Daughter  of 
Montezuma'-  four  comic  operettas,  a  string 
quartette  and  150  songs  and  piano  compositions 
and  church  music  complete  the  bst.  From  1907 
to  1909  he  was  Kapellmeister  in  the  opera  house 
in  Mayence.  During  these  years  he  conducted 
his  works  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  In 
1909  he  accepted  the  position  of  conductor  of 
the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  1911 
became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony, which  position  he  held  for  four  sea- 
sons.. During  the  years  since  his  return  to 
America  he  has  conducted  his  own  works  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  London  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1912  he  wrote  the  music  for 
'The  Atonement  of  Pan.' 

HADLEY,  James,  American  philologist: 
b.  Fairfield.  N.  Y.,  30  March  1821;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  14  Nov.  1872.  When  a.  boy  be 
suffered  an  injury  to  his  knee,  which  de- 
veloped seriously  and  crippled  him  for  life.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1842,  took  gradu- 
ate studies  in  mathematics  and  also  a  theoTi^cal 
course.  In  1S44  he  was  tutor  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  and  in  1845  became  a  tutor 
at  Yale.  In  1843  he  became  assistant  professtM- 
of  Greek  there,  and  in  1S5I  professor  of  Greek. 
He  was  familiar  not  only  with  Greek,  Latin  and 
the  chief  modern  languages,  but  also  with  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Armenian,  Gaelic,  Irish,  San- 
skrit, Gothic  and  Old  En^isb,  and  wort  a  high 


breadth  of  view;  he  also  was  successful  and 
influential  as  a  teacher.  He  pubhshed  a  'Greek 
Gnunmar'  <186l),  based  on  Curlius,  and  wrote 
the  ^Brief  History  of  the  English  Language* 
in  the  1864  edition  of  WebsieTs  'Dictionary'; 
after  his  death,  his  'Introduction  to  Roman 
Uw'  (1873)  and  'Philological  and  Critical 
Essays'    (1873)  were  published. 

HADLEY,  John,  Eni^ish  mathematician 
and  astronomer:  b.  1682;  d.  14  Feb.  1743.  He 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  17l7, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  Hadley's  quadrant  (see 
Sextant^  and  of  a  reflecting  telescope  (1723). 
The  creaii  of  having  invented  the  sextant  is 
claimed  for  Hadlev,  Ciodfrey  and  Newton,  but 

h  seems,  nevertheless,  to  nave  made  his  own 


HADLEY,  Mass.,  town,  whidi  indudes  sev- 
eral villages,  in  Hampshire  County,  on  tiie 
Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  three  miles  northeast  of  Northampton 
and  four  miles  southwest  of  Amherst.  It  was 
settled  in  1659,  and  was  first  called  Korwottack ; 
but  in  1661,  when  it  was  incorporated,  it  was 
given  the  name  Hadley,  from  Hadlcy  in  Ejig- 
laiid.  William  Goffe  and  bis  father-in-law, 
Whalley,  who  fled  from  England  to  America  in 
)tfO,  and  who  lived  for  a  time  near  New  Haven, 
songht  concealment  in  Hadlev,  in  1664,  where 
GoSe  died  in  1679.  According  to  tradittcm, 
when  Hadley  was  at  one  time  attacked  by  In- 
dians and  the  people  were  called  from  the 
meeting-house,  they  stood  helpless  until  Go  fie, 
appearing;,  took  the  lead  and  rebelled  the  enemy. 
Hadley  is  an  agricultural  region,  and  its  in- 
dustries are  chiefly  connected  with  fann  prod- 
ucts. Brooms  and  broom  tools  are  manu- 
factured and  there  are  two  public  hbraries. 
The  town  is  governed  by  annual  meetings  of 
the  citizens.  Pop.  1,999.  Consult  Judd.  'His- 
tory of  Hadley*  (Northampton  1905). 

HADRAHAUT,  bi-dra-mat'.  Ar^ia.  the 
name  tnven  to  the  coast  region  from  Aden  to 
Cape.  Ras-al-Hadd.  It  consists  of  a  plateaiL 
parted  from  a  mountain  chain,  the  barrier  of 
the  interior  desert,  by  a  comflex  of  valleyi. 
Area,  lOO/XX)  square  miles.  Commerce,  agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding  and  the  chase  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  climate  b  diy  but 
healthy.    Pop.  500,000. 

HADRIAN,  ha'dri-an  (Puwrus  JBuus 
Hadhiahus),  Roman  emperor:  h.  Rome,  24 
Jan.  76;  d  Baie.  10  July  138.  For  his  ardor 
in  the  study  of  Greek  he  earned. the  nickname 
of  Grxculus.  A  nephew  of  Trajan,  be  was 
adopted  by  that  emperor,  fought  under  hint 
agamst  the  Dadans  with  some  glory,  and  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  prefecture  of  the  East 
and  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the 
East  early  in  117  when  Trajan  left  the  field, 
Hadrian,  upon  Trajan's  death  later  in  the  same 
year,  was  made  emperor  bv  his  soldiers.  He 
quickly  realized  that  he  could  make  no  forcible 
head  against  the  simultaneous  attacks  of  the 
Parthlans  and,  in  Dacta  and  Moesia,  of  bar- 
barian foes,  to  say  nothing  of  revolt  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  With  the  true  insight  of  a  (Uplomat 
he  foresaw  that  the  extreme  East  must  be  either 
surrendered  voluntarily  or  lost  and  chose  the 
former  alternative  as  the  least  costly.  Hence 
he  gave  up  Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
aB  comparatively  new  Roman  provinces,  to  the 
Parthian  power,  and  withdrew  the  Roman 
eagles  to  riie  west  of  the  Euphrates.  In  119, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  widi 
the  state  of  the  provinces,  he  began  his  cele- 
brated Journey,  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed chiefly  on  foot^  marcbing  bareheaded 
20  miles  a  day  and  shanng  cheerfully^  the  hard 
tare  of  the  humblest  soldier.  He  visited  Gaol, 
Germany,  Britain  —  where  he  built  the  famous 
wall  extending  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  — 
Spain,  Mauritania,  EgyfM,  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  whence  he  returned  to. Rome  after  his 
circuit  of  the  empire  in  126  to  127  a.d.,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "Pater  Patriz.*  Hadrian 
spent  the  years  132  and  133  in  Athens,  which 
aty  he  adorned  with  splendid  and  costly  build* 
ings.  After  once  more  visiting  Svria  and  crush- 
ing a  desperate  Jewiab  revolt.  Ml 
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Italy  and  s^nt  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Rome  and  hw  villa.  During  his  reign  the  army 
vraa    viBOTDusly    disciplined    and    reorganited. 

As  a  civil  ruler  he  mertis  high  praise  for  the 
just  and  comprehensive  view  he  appears  to  have 
taken  of  his  duties  as  a  sovereign.  Hence  to 
him  is  attributed,  niore  than  to  any  other,  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchical  system  at 
Rome.  Hadrian  also  divided  Italy  into  four 
parts  under  four  consuls,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  administration  of  justice.  Hadrian 
had  a  passion  for  building:  his  most  splendid 
edifices  were  a  famous  villa  at  Tibur  (now 
Tivoli),  and  in  Rome  the  Aelian  bridge,  built 
in  136  and  now  styled  the  Pont  Sant'  Angelp. 
This  bridge  leads  to  the  emperor's  splendid 
mausoleum,  the  Moles  Hadriani.  He  likewise 
laid  the  foundation  of  several  cities,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  Adrianopolis.  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  and  set  a  high  value  on 
Greek  literature.  No  fragmeut  of  ancient  lit- 
erature has  been  more  famous  than  the  verses 
attributed  to  the  dying  Hadrian: 

AniflHiLA  va^la.  bTondulft 
Hovu  conHUne  corpni* 

Km  mine  Lbibi*  in  loca 
lUdulH.  risjda.  nadoU. 
Ncc  ut  »ls  dsbis  joa»> 

David  Johnston,  in  his  'Translation),  Literal 
and  Free,  of  the  Dying  Hadrian's  Address  to 
his  Soup  (1877),  gives  no  fewer  than  116  trans- 
lations of  all  degrees  of  excellence.  Among 
well-known  writers,  Byron,  Prior,  Pope  ana 
Merivale  have  attempted  renderings.  ConF;tilt 
Gregorovius,  <Der  Kaiser  Hadrian'  (1884;  Eng. 
(rans.,  189B>;  Durr,  'Die  Rcisen  des  Kaisers 
Hadrian>  0884) ;  and  'The  Life  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,'  by  Spartianus   (1908). 

HADRIAN'S  WALL,  a  wall  in  the  nortii 
of  England,  between  Solway  and  (he  T\-ne, 
called  also  the  Roman  Wall  and  the  Wall  of 
Severus,  Before  Agrie«ja  advanced  into  Scot- 
land he  established  forts  between  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  Firth,  to  protect 
him  from  attack  in  his  rear.  He  adopted  the 
ssme  precaution  teforc  leaving  the  Lovlands 
of  Scotland  for  the  Highlands,  placing  encamp- 
ments between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clycic, 
Afterward  walls  were  constructed  on  these  two 
lines.  On  the  English  side  of  the  Border  is 
a  stone  wall  with  a  ditch  on  its  north  side.  At- 
tached to  it  are  stationary  camps,  milc-castles 
and  turrets  for  the  acco-imodation  of  the  sol- 
diery who  manned  il.  To  the  south  of  the 
stone  wall  is  a  series  of  ramparts  generally 
called,  the  vallum.  This  fortification  consists 
of  three  aggers  or  mounds  and  a  ditch.  The 
military  way  along  which  the  soldiery  moved 
lies  between  the  murus  or  stone  wall  and  the 
vallum.  The  wall  was  not  intended  as  a  mere 
fence  to  block  out  the  Caledonians,  but  as  a  line 
of  mrHtary  strategy.  Hadrian  is  now  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  whole 
structure.  Severus,  however,  repaired  it  before 
he  advanced  iitto  Scotland.  Agricola  came  to 
Britain  in  78  a,D,  Hadrian  came  toward  the 
close  of  119  A.D.  Severus  died  in  211  a.d.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  Hadrian's  Wall  yet  re- 
main. In  two  places  the  wall  stands  nine  feet 
high.  Consult  Bnice,  Collingwood,  'The  Roman 
Wall'  (1851);  and  'Handbook  to  the  Roman 
Wall'  (1863);  Neilson,  <Per  Lineara  Valli> 
(1891)  ;  and  'An  Account  of  the  Roman  Antiq- 


uities Preserved  in  the  Mnseutn  at  Chesters, 
Northumberland'    (1903). 

HADROSAURUS,  had-ro-sS'rus,  or  TRA- 
CHODON,  a  genus  of  duck-billed  dinosaurs 
of  the  Cretaccons  rocks  of  North  America. 
Compare  Claosaurus. 

HABCKBL,  bek'el,  Bnut,  (^rtiuii  iook> 
gist:  b.  Potsdam,  16  Feb.  1854.  After  tlie  tuuai 
gynuiasium  course,  he  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  botany  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  but  ow- 
iuR  to  his  father'a  wishes  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Wiinburg,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
guidance  of  Virchow  and  Kolliker.  Returning 
to  Berlin  in  1854,  he  took  courses  with  the 
great  physiologist  Johannes  Miiller.  who  ex- 
eried  a  lasting  influence  on  him  and  turned  his 
attention  to  zoology,  and  after  sevetal  addi- 
tional semesters  at  Wiirzburg,  he  received  the 
d^ee  of  M.D.  in  Berlin  in  1857.  After  a  very 
brief  attempt  at  practising  medicine  he  defi-* 
nitely  abandoned  this  profession  for  loology 
and  during  a  study  tnp  to  Uessina  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  scientific  career  by  an  inten- 
sive investigation  of  radiolaria.  Jn  1861  he 
obtained  permission  to  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena  and  was  soon  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  loology.  A  monograph  on  tbt 
radiolaria  published  the  following  year  estal>- 
lished  his  professional  reputation.  It  was  here 
that  Haeckel  &rst  clearly  expressed  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Darwinian  principles,  of  which  he 
henceforth  became  the  most  ard  nt  defender 
among  German  scientists.  In  the  beginning 
his  championship  found  expression  in  a  two- 
volume  work,  '(leperelle  Morphologie  def 
Organismen,'  which  appeared  in  1866  and  has 
kept  its  place  as  one  of  the  classics  of  philo- 
sophical zoology.  Owing  to  the  extremely 
technical  character  of  this  ehef~d'ixwre,  its  im- 
mediate eflect  evc(i  upon  specialists  was  slight. 
Two  vears  later,  accordingly,  Haeckel  summed 
no  the  essential  elements  of  evolutionary 
philosophy  in  a  more  popular  volume  on 
'Natiirlicne  Schopfungsge&chichte'  (translated 
into  English  as  'History  of  Creation').  A  cor- 
responding work  dealing  specifically  with  the 
descent  of  man  appeared  in  1874  unacr  the  title 
'Anthropogenic'  (English  translation  'Evolu- 
tion of  Man').  The  frankly  antitheological 
point  of  view  assumed  in  these  writings  drew 
upon  Haeckel  the  anathemas  of  the  (Thurch, 
while  his  daring  hypotheses  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  types  elicited  the  vigorous 
criticism  of  many  sober  colleagues  and  in- 
volved him  in  bitter  controversies,  notably  with 
his  one-time  teacher  and  friend,  Virchow 
(1877),  On  the  other  hand,  his  powerful  per- 
sonahty  won  over  new  adherents  to  Darwinism 
and  stimulated  a  host  of  young  zoologists,  of 
whom  some,  like  Oskar  Hertwig  and  Max  Ver- 
worn.  have  attained  world-wide  fame.  While 
Haeckel 's  popular  books  were  being  issued  in 
ever-increasing  editions,  he  continued  his  con- 
tributions to  science  by  monographs  on  The 
medus*,  siphonophora,  sponges  and  other  low 
organisms,  and  elaborated  a  new  monumental 
work  on  the  radiolaria  for  the  British  Choi- 
l^n^rr  expedition.  These  years  of  strenuous 
activity  were  diversified  with  excursions  to 
Madeira,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Ceylon  and  other  re- 
mote regions.  His  technical  labors  ceased  with 
the  'Systemaiische  Phylogenie'   (1894-96). 

Prom  this  time  on  Haeckel  stands  totJt 


stands  for^  ex- 
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duuvcly  as  a  leader  of  intellectual  radicalism, 
seeking  converts  to  his  philosopfay  of  "manism,* 
iwhich  is  designed  to  unify  the  most  general 
teachings  of  science  and  take  the  place  of  re- 
ligion in  the  world-view  of  modern  man.  The 
manifesto  of  this  creed  was  published  in  1899 
.under  the  title  of  *Die  WeftratseP  (English 
translation  'The  Riddles  of  the  Universe').  Its 
unexampled  success  led  to  manj;  new  editions 
and  indicated  how  well  adapted  its  tenets  were 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  free-thinking  masses. 
/Hie  uncompromising  rejection  of  a  peraonal 
God,  immortality  and  the  freedom  of  the  will 
again  roused  the  hostility  of  conservative 
writers,  while  even  iriiilosophers  free  from 
theological  bias  were  shocked  by  Haeckel's  un- 
Bcademic  treatment  of  metaphysical  problems. 
The  charge  of  materialism  often  advanced  in 
this  connection  is  nevertheless  only  partly  war- 
ranted. As  Wundt  points  out,  Haeckel's  think- 
ing often  suggests  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  and  it 
may  be  added  is  not  without  a  mysticism  of 
its  own.  As  a  supplement  to  'The  Riddles  of 
the  Universe'  Haeckel  wrote  a  volume  on  'Die 
Lebenswunder'  (English  translation ;  'The 
Miracles  of  Life'),  which  was  issued  in  1914. 
He  continued  to  lecture  and  write  po^tular 
essays  on  zoological  and  philosophical  subjects 
and  founded  the  Monists'  League  ("Monisten- 
bund'),  of  which  he  is  honorary  president.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  80th  birthday  he  received  a 
title  of  nobility,  having  some  years  previously 
been  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  The  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  found  him  in  the  ranks  of 
patriotic  Germans,  and  his  thoughts  on  the  in* 
temational  situation  were  collected  under  the 
caption  'Eternity>   (1916). 

Among  specialists  Haeckel's  reputation  has 
suffered  on  account  of  his  obstinacv,  which 
for  example  led  him  to  cling  to  the  be- 
lief in  the  inheritance  o{  aoiuired  char- 
acters, and  also  from  his  excessive  fondness 
for  hypotheses.  Nevertheless  many  of 
these  have  proved  extremely  fertile  and 
promoted  the  development  of  modem  zoology. 
Over  and  above  the  many  special  con- 
tributions which  science  owes  him  must  be 
TCdconed  a  great  number  of  sipiificant  con- 
cepts which  he  first  introduced  into  ^biological 
thinking.  He  was  also  an  innovator  In  maJbinK 
experimental  investigations  in  zoology,  though 
he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  later  evolution 
of  experimental  methods.  His  essays  in  phi- 
losophy cannot  be  fa.trly  judged  from  the 
metaphysician's  level  but  must  be  understood  as 
the  strivings  for  a  unified  world-view  of  an 
unusually  artistic  temperament  estranged  from 
the  traditional  creeds.  Haeckel's  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  modern  thought  ties  in 
the  extraordinary  effectiveness  of  his  propa- 
ganda as  an  apostle  of  intellectual  liberalism. 
For  biographical  data  consult  Wilhelm  Bolscke, 
'Ernst  Haeckel'  (Leipzig  1900),  and  the  two 
anniversary  volumes  'Was  wir  Ernst  Haeckel 
verdanken,'  Hdnrich  Schmidt,  editor  (Leipzig 
1914). 

ROBEXT  H.  LOWIE, 

American  Mitseuvt  of  Natural  History. 
H.ffiMATEM;ESIS,  hi-ma-lem'e-sls,  vomit- 
ing blood  from  the  stomach,  or  cesophagus. 
It  may  result  from  alcoholism,  poisoning  or 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
later  life  than  hemoptysis  (q.v.)  but  may  occur 


in  the  acute  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stonudi 
in  young  women.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  cancer,  but  it  results  also  from  external 
violence- 

H.SMATIN,  or  HRHATIH.    See  Hjeho- 

H.ffiMATOXYLIN,  hc-ma-tax'a-lln  (C» 
HkOi)  ,  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood,  or 
Hamatoxylon  Campechianian,  obtained  from  the 
extract  by  allowing  it  to  stand  some  days  in  con- 
tact ^ith  ether,  decanting,  removing  the  ether, 
and  adding  mater.  Hematoxylin  gradually  de- 
posits, and  the  crystals  by  pressure  and  rccrys- 
tallixation  from  water  containing  a  little  ammo- 
nium sulphite  can  be  got  nearly  colorless. 
Combined  with  three  molecules  of  water  it 
forms  dimetric,  with  one  of  water  trimelric 
crystals.  The  ct^stals  are  large,  transparent 
and  brilliant,  and  have  a  sweet  taste.  Hema- 
toxylin dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  it  is 
taken  up  very  freely  by  solution  of  borax,  by 
faypo-sulpbite  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  sodium 
and  some  other  salts,  it  is  also  soluble  in 
ether  and  in  alcohol.  By  acids  it  is  not  read- 
ily affected,  but  it  reacts  at  once  with  alkalis, 
forming  colored  solutions,  and  with  metallic 
oxides  forming  precipitates  of  various  colors. 
By  joint  action  of  air  and  bases  hxmatoj^lin 
is  oxidized  and  becomes  transformed  into 
luematein. 

HaiMATURIA.    See  Hekatuwa. 

H.ffiMOFLAGELLATA,  a  goup  of  fiagel- 
lata  Protozoa  parastic  in  the  blood  of  ver- 
tebrates. The  majority  of  these  forms  belong 
to  the  Trypanosomatida,  or  trypanosome-t, 
which  have  come  to  be  recoRnized  as  among 
the  most  serious  disease-producing  Protozoa. 
Evans  in  1880  found  them  in  horses  in  India 
aSlicted  with  surra;  Bruce  in  1894  discovered 


another  species  to  be  the  c „_ _ 

South  African  cattle  and  horses,  and  finally  in 
1898  Nepveu  identified  one  in  human  blood. 
Rediscovered  in  1901  in  a  European  afflicted 
with  intermittent  fever,  Dutton  named  it 
Trypanosoma  gambiense,  and  a  year  later  Cas- 
tetlani  demonstrated  its  occurrence  in  sleeping 
sickness  with  which  its  causal  relation  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  since  thai. 

The  'Trypanosoma  is  spindle-shaped,  witb 
one  (in  other  species  rarely  two)  ternnnal 
flagella  and  a  lateral,  undulating  membrane;  tibe 
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thickened  nurgin  of  which  is  continuous  with 
the  flagdlum.  The  nucleus  usually  lies  near 
the  centre  of  the  bad!/;  a  sinailer  body,  known 
as  the  kmetonucleus  or  blepharoplast  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Sagellum  near  the  anterior  end 
of  the  organism.  The  complex  life  cycle  has 
only  been  partially  elucidated;  it  involves  alter- 
nation of  nosts  and  probably  also  metagenesis. 
Transfer  from  one  Host  to  another  is  effected 
by  a  bloodsucking  invertebrate,  usually  a  fly. 
In  the  common  spedes  this  is  a  Glossina  or 
tse-tse  fly,  in  which  certain  stages  of  the  life 
history  are  completed.  While  generally^  dis- 
persed by  the  circulatory  system  when  intro- 
duced into  the  vertebrate  host  by  the  bite  of 
the  Ry,  these  parasites  are  more  abundant  in 
the  spleen,  bone  marrow  and  kidneys,  in  the 
capillaries  of  which  multiplication  proceeds 
most  rapidly. 

The  effects  on  the  vertebrate  host  are  vari- 
able. In  the  natural  or  true  host  has  been 
developed  a  tolerance  that  shows  itself  in  the 
small  number  of  trypanosomcs  present  and  in 
the  absence  of  serious  effects.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  casual  hosts  which  are  not  adapted  to 
their  attacks,  serious  effects  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  trypanosomes.  In  man  and  the 
domestic  animals  introduced  into  new  regions 
they  evoke  destructive  epidemics  sucfa  as  have 
carried  off' cattle  in  Africa,  or  horses  and  mules 
in  the  Philipiunes.  The  wide  spread  and  ter- 
rible rav^es  of  sleeping  sickness  in  man  in 
central  Africa  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
the  same  phenomenon.  In  each  case  some 
native  animal  in  which  the  parasite  b  unknown 
or  unnoticed  serves  as  the  reservoir  of  the 
disease,  from  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
new  host  by  die  attacks  of  biting  flies  also 
native  to  the  region. 

Henby  B.  Waki>. 

HEMOGLOBIN.     See  Hemoglobin. 

HEMOPHILIA.    See  Hemophilia. 

HJSMOPTYSIS.    See  Heuoftysis. 

HEMORRHOIDS.    See  HEUORKHOms. 

HAFIZ,  Persia's  greatest  lyric  poet  and 
one  of  the  renowned  lyrists  of  the  world:  b. 
about  1325;  d.  about  1389.  For  nearly  six 
centuries  the  Odes  of  Hafix  have  received  imi- 
versal  acknowledgment  as  masterpieces  in  the 
Ivric  vein.  HSfii  was  a  native  of  southern 
Persia,  having  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Shiraz 
about  the  year  1325  a.d.  The  same  city  had  pro- 
dacd  also  his  famous  predecessor  Sa'di  (q.v.), 
While  the  Persian  name  Hafli  is  really  only  a 
title  meaning  "gifted  with  a  good  memory,*  ai 
bestowed  upon  him  as  a  pupil  who  knew  the 
whole  Koran  by  heart,  it  has  dung  to  him  by 
fame  instead  of  tus  real  name  which  was  in 
full  Uuhammad  ad-Dtn,  or  "Mohammed,  the 
Sun  of  Relidon." 

(^fts  such  as  Hafiz  showed  early  in  youth 
soon  won  literary  patronage.  Persian  notables 
made  him  their  friend  and  became  also  his 
benefactors.  A  theolc^cal  institution  was 
even  founded  in  his  honor  with  'a  professional 
chair  for  him  to  hold.  The  impression,  how- 
ever, seemi  to  be  well  founded  that  his  sever- 
ance from  this  post  was  ultimately  due  to  his 
freedotn  of  thought  and  perhaps  to  a  too 
liberal  manner  of  life,  together  with  his  out- 
spoken contempt  for  the  hypocrisy  that  was 
diaracteristic  of  some  of  the  Mohammedan 
priesu  of  his  time. 


The  poetic  tatenta  of  Hfifiz  could  never  havQ 
long  waited  for  full  recognition  even  outside 
of  Persia.  He  received  a  princely  invitation 
iroat  one  of  the  Babmanid  i^nas^  in  India  to 
grace  his  court  in  Hindustan.  The  story  of  the 
acceptance  by  Hafiz,  and  of  the  fearful  attack 
of  seasickness  which  made  him  turn  back  from 
the  journey,  and  of  the  graceful  ode  which  he 
wrote  to  his  would-be  royal  patron  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  not  bdng  able  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  his  acceptance,  are  facts  recorded  in  connec- 
tion with  bis  life.  The  poetic  career  of  Hifis 
is  therefore  wholly  confined  to  Persia. 

H&fiz  lived  to  a  fairly  ripe  old  age,  and 
allusion  is  made  in  his  lyric  verses  to  sons  bom 
from  his  marriage.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
not  altogether  certain,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  year  1389  a.v.  In  the  environs 
of  his  beloved  city  of  Shirai  lie  his  remains 
in  an  enclosed  tomb  that  is  still  a  place  of  pil- 
grims^t  indudine  visits  as  tributes  from  lov- 
ers of  poetry  in  the  West. 

Estimates  of  Hifiz  and  his  Odes  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  as  f  cdlows :  The  burden 
of  his  lyric  verses  is  tove  and  wine,  the  ni^t- 
in^le  and  the  rose.  Regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  tender  effusions^  so  full  of  pas- 
sion, there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, particularly  in  the  Occident.  Hafiz  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  'the  Persian  Anacreon'; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  that 
is  anacreontic  in  his  poetry.  At  the  same  time 
due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  Oriental  inter- 
pretation of  the  Odes  of  the  Sufi  mystics  as 
beiiig  symbolic  and  allegorical  expresiions  of 
Divine  Love  couched  in  terms  of  human  pas- 
sion. On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  in- 
terpretation which  is  probably  nearest  the  truth 
is  the  one  that  holds  die  mean  between  these 
two  extremes,  esoteric  and  exoteric,  in  seeking 
to  undersbnd  the  poetry  of  so  human  and  so 
ideal  a  master  of  fyric  song  as  was  Hifiz.  See 
Oiss. 

Bibliography.— The  best  available  edition 
of  the  text  of  Hafiz's  poems  is  by  H.  Brockhaus 
(Leipzig  1854-56).  The  most  valuable  and 
complete  translation,  with  commentary, 
is  that  by  H.  Wilberforce  Clark,  'The 
Diwan-i  H4fiz>  (London  1891).  There  are 
translations  of  many  of  the  odes  in  various 
languages,  and  Hafiz  has  influenced  the 
])oets  of  many  lands  (cf.  H.  Eth^  'Neuper- 
sische  Litteratur,'  pp.  303-305).  Among  English 
versions  of  selections  may  be  mentioned  (nose 
found  in  H.  Bicknell,  <Hafiz>  (London  1875)  ; 
S.  Robinson,  'Persian  Poetry  for  English 
Readers>  (pp.  3SA~S07,  London  J883)  ;  J.  H. 
McCarthy.  <Ghazals  of  Hafii>  (New  York 
1893) ;  Bdl,  'Poems  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz> 
(London  1897);  W.  Leaf,  'Versions  from 
Bafiz*  (London  1896) ;  and  especially  in  the 
work  of  J.  Payne,  <HJfi»'  (1901).  On  Hafi« 
in  general  consult  also  I.  Pirn,  'Stoiia 
della  poesia  persiana*  (I.  302-347,  Turin 
1894) ;  P.  Horn,  'Geschichte  der  persischen 
Litteratur'  (pp.  114-122,  Leipzig  1901);  F.  Veit, 
'Platens  Nachbildungen  aus  3em  Diwan  det 
Hafiz"  {Berlin  1908);  and  for  a  popular 
sketch  of  Hafiz  consult  C.  Field,  'Persian 
Literature>  (pp.  213-229,  London  1914). 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Langitages,  Cohmt- 
hta  University. 
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HAO-FISH,  any  of  various  eel-like  crea- 
tures of  the  class  of  Cyclostomi  (q.v.).  They 
are  eel-like  in  shape,  lack  all  paired  fins,  have 
a  suctorial  mouth,  without  jaws ;  a  single  nos- 
tril al  the  tip  of  the  head  and  eiaer  one 
(Myxine)  or  from  6  to  14  (Polistolrema)  gill- 
openings  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  Around 
the  mouth  are  eight  barbels,  and  the  nostril 
Connects  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
skin  contains  numerous  mucus-glands  and  also 
numerous  pcKkets  of  "thread-cells,"  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  is  converted  into  long  threads, 
which,  when  discharged,  unwind  and,  together 
with  the  mucus,  form  a  jelly-like  mass  protect- 
ing the  animal.  The  eggs  are  large,  oval  in 
shape  and  enclosed  in  a  horny  case  provided 
with  hooks  on  each  end  by  which  they  are  an- 
chored to  sea  weed,  etc.,  on  the  bottom.  Where 
abundant  the  bag-fishes  are  among  the  greatest 
pests  of  the  fishermen.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  other  fishes  in  the  nelghborJiood  of 
the  gills  or  on  the  eves,  and  thence  work  them- 
selves rapidly  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  de- 
vouring ihc  viscera,  muscles,  etc.,  so  that  Uiere 
remains  *a  living  hulk  of  head,  skin  and 
bones.'  The  California  hag- fishes  (Polisto- 
trema  stouli)  will  devour  a  fish  of  10  or  IS 
pounds  in  a  single  night,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  enter  the  fishes  after  they  are  taken 
in  the  nets.  The  hag-fish  of  the  Eastern  coast 
(Myxine  glutinoia)  ranges  north  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  in  the  European  seas,  south  to  the  English 
Oiannel.  Other  species  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

HAGAR,  ha'g^r,  an  Egyptian  handmaid  in 
Abraham's  house.  She  was  presented  by  her 
mistress,  Sarah,  to  Abraham,  in  order  that  Abra- 
ham might  not  die  without  descendants,  Sar^ 
herself  beiitg  barren.  Hagar  bore  Ishmael;  but 
Sarah  soon l>ecame  jealous  of  her,  and  treated 
her  severely.  When  Sarah  bore  Isaac,  Ha^r 
was  sent  away  by  Abraham,  who,  the  Bible 
informs  us,  had  received  a  divine  order  to  dis- 
miss her.    She  suffered  much  distress  in  the 


HAGEDORN,  Hermann,  American  au- 
thor: b.  New  York.  18  July  1882.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1907,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  1907-08  and  at  Columbia 
1908-09.  In  190^^11  he  was  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish at  Harvard.  He  has  written  several  one-act 
plays  produced  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Qub 
and  at  other  collenes ;  also  lyrics  for  Peter- 
borough pageant  1910.  and  an  adaptation  of 
'The  Witch.>  produced  at  the  New  Theatre, 
New  York  1910.  He  hai!  published  'The  Silver 
Blade.'  a  play  tn  verse  fl907) ;  'The  Woman  of 
Corinth'  (1508)  ;  'A  Troop  of  the  Guard  and 
Other  Poems*  (1909);  'The  Horse  Thieves,' 
one-act  comedy  (1909)  ;  'Poems  and  Ballads' 
f  1911)  ;  'Faces  in  the  Dawn.'  a  novel  (191J)  ; 
'Makers  of  Madness,'  a  play  (1914)  ;  'The 
Heart  of  Youth  and  Other  Poems'  0916); 
'You  are  the  Hope  of  the  World'  (1917),  ad- 
dressed to  the  hoys  and  girls  of  America;  'The 
Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt'  (1918)  ;  and 
a  ttranslation  of  Kteist's  'Prim  von  Homburg' 
for  'German  Classics  of  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries'  (1913). 

HAGEN.  Gotthilf.  gotTiIlf  ha'gJn.  German 
hydraulic  engineer:  b.  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  3 
March  1797;  d.  Beriin,  3  Feb.  1884.   He  studied 


at  the  University  of  Konigsberg;  in  1816  ob- 
served at  Kulro  the  total  edipse  of  the  sun,  btit 
later  turned  his  attention  from  astronomy  to  en- 
gineering, and  from  1831  to  1S49  was  professor 
of  hydraulic  engineering  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. The  naval  harbor  of  Wilhelmsbafen, 
one  of  the  strongest  on.  the  (^rman  Ocean,  was 
built  from  his  designs.  In  1869  he  became 
director  of  the  Prussian  building  department 
His  most  important  work  is  his  'Handbuch  dcr 
Wasserbaukunst'  (1841-65),  besides  which  he 
published  numerous  other  volumes,  including 
'Die  Kanatisierung  dcr  obem  Saar>  (1866), 
and  'Untersuchungen  iiber  die  gleichform^ 
Bewegung  des  Wassers'   (1876). 

HAGEN,  Thcodor,  t5*6-dor.  German 
painter:  b.  Dusseldorf,  24  May  1842.  He  be- 
came known  through  his  landscapes  of  the 
Eifel  Mountains  and  Westphalia,  in  1871  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Weimar  Art  School, 
of  which  he  was  also  director  from  1877.  In  1881 
he  resigned  both  posts  and  returned  to  Diissel- 
dorf.  He  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Berlin 
exposition  of  1891.  Among  bis  works,  distin- 
guished by  their  forceful  drawing  and  excel- 


'Sprinz  Weather' ;  'Swiss  Landscape,  with  the 
Saint  Goihard  Pass';  'Town  on -the  Lower 
Rhine  — Evening';    'The   Fleet,' 

HAGENBECK,  ha'gi^n-bek.  KktI,  German 

zoologist  and  dealer  in  wild  animals :  b.  Ham- 
burg. 10  June  1844;  d.  there,  14  April  1913. 
His  father^  a  fish  dealer,  commenced  a  trade 
in  live  animals  about  1852,  which  he  handed 
over  to  his  son  Karl  in  1866.  The  latter  de- 
veloped the  business  to  enormous  dimensions, 
sending  out  great  expeditions  to  Africa,  India, 
Asia  and  South  America  to  capture  wild  ani- 
mals. Every  year  four  or  five  vessds  reached 
Hamburg  laden  with  the  ^ile  of  the  chase. 
From  1875  he  began  exhibiting  collections  of 
natives  of  little-known  countries,  together  with 
their  huts,  domestic  utensils  and  fauna.  The 
first  exhibit  was  a  troupe  of  Laplanders  with 
a  herd  of  reindeer;  then  followed  tribes  of 
Nubians,  Eskimos,  etc.,  showing  them  all  over 
Europe.  He  brought  over  1,000  animals  to  the 
Chicaeo  Exposition  in  1893.  and  has  sitxrc 
brondnt  vast  zoological  concerns  to  London 
end  Paris.  He  greatly  improved  the  methods 
of  capture  and  maintenance  of  animals,  care- 
fully studied  their  nature  aod  needs,  and  was 
finally  able  to  provide  trained  lions,  tigers  and 
elephants  ready  for  menagerie  perfomianoes. 
He  introduced  "faappy  family*  groups  of  the 
most  incoi^ruDus  companions  in  one  cage  — 
polar  bearsj  tigers,  lions,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits  and 
mice,  all  living  — or  at  least  performing^ to- 
gether with  a  trainer  in  their  midst.  In  19(E 
Hagenbeck  purchased  a  large  piece  of  land  at 
Stellingen.  near  Hamburg,  where  he  built  an 
animal  park  on  entirely  novel  lines,  eliminat- 


where  the  animals  roam  about  in  an  apparently 
natural  state.  He  also  started  an  ostrKh  farm, 
and  succeeded  by  degrees  in  acclimatizing  this 
bird  in  the  cold  region  of  Hamburg.  An  am- 
bitious plan  commenced  some  years  before  his 
death  was  a  life-like  and  life-size  reproduc- 
tion of  prehistoric  monsters,  whose  giganticand 
hideous  shapes  may  be  seen  to-day  peacefully 


KAGBieSTOWN  —  HAOOARD 


'browsing"  in  the  irtifKial  ittorasjcs  and  wood- 
lands of  the  Tiergarten,  Hag^nbeck's  sister, 
Chrisiiane,  has  conduoted  (since  1873)  an  in- 
dependent business  in  birds,  handling  aome 
50.000  heads  annually.  Like  W  brother,  she 
also  sends  expeditions  to  Braal.  Madagascar 
and  other  parts  for  the  capture  of  birds.  Con- 
sult biographies  of  Hasenbcck  by  Leutemann 
(Leipzig  1887)   and  FisSier  (1896). 

HAGERSTOWN,  Md.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Washington  County,  on  Antietam  Creek, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Comber- 
land  Valley,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the 
Western  Uaryland  railroads.  Here  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  knit  goods,  bicycles,  ma- 
chinery, steam  engines,  lumber,  flour,  silk,  pipe 
organs,  cigars,  matches,  furniture,  automobiles, 
ice,  fertilizer,  spokes,  bent  wood,  boilers,  Etc. 
It  is  the  trad«  centre  of  western  Uaryland  and 
contains  a  courthouse,  high  school,  Bacon's 
School  for  boys  and  girls,  Kee  Mar  College  for 
wotaen,  the  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
3  hospital,  electric  hgbt  and  street  railways, 
three  national  banks  and  an  assessed  property 
valuation  of  $7,000,00a  In  the  neighLorhood 
are  Fort  Frederick  and  the  battlefields  of  An- 
tietam  and  Gettysburg,  It  was  settled  about 
1740  and  was  at  first  named  Elizabeth  town.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1791.  It  was  used  as  a  base 
of  operations  dnring  tlie  Civil  War.    Pop.  17.74!). 

HAGGADAH,  h^-gS'd^,  one  of  two  rab^ 
binical  biblical  interpretations  forming  the  Mid- 
rash   (q.v,). 

HAGGAI,  hag%  the  lOth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  first  of  those  who  prophesied  after 
the  captivity.  He  was  bom  in  Babylon,  and 
joined  the  first  band  of  exiles  who,  on  the  issue 
of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  (536  b.c)  returned  to 
their  own  land.  He  was  buried  among  the 
priests  at  Jerusalem,  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Aaron.    See  Haggai,  Book  op. 

HAGGAI,  Book  of.  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  Haggai  it  is  desirable  to  notice  the 
historical  situation  just  preceding.  The  precise 
events  are  difiKult  to  trace  with  certainty,  be- 
cause the  data  are  principally  froi^i  the  work  of 
the  (Hironicler  ana  are  evidently  not  entirely 
historical.  The  accounts  as  given  are  as  fol- 
lows: Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  first  year 
after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  537,  issued  a 
decree  permiftitig  the  return  of  the  jews  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple;  this  is  given  partly 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  22-23  and  fully  in  Ezra  i,  1-4. 
The  return  soon  after  this  is  told  in  Ezra  >, 
5-11.  A  list  of  those  returning,  with  their  num- 
ber, 42.360,  is  given  in  Ezra  ii.  The  subsequent 
events,   pntictpally  building  the   altar  and   lay 


the  general  policy  of  Cyrus,  that  he  issued  such 
a  decree  as  is  mentioned.  But  the  list  of  those 
returning  is  a  later  list;  it  is  probable  that 
those  returning  at  first  were  a  much  smallet* 
number,  with  others  returning  later.  But  the 
total  number  of  those  returning  in  the  early 
years  is  probably  much  less  than  that  ^iven 
in  Ezra,  this  being  in  accord  with  the  situa- 
tion as  depicted  in  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  The 
attar  was  probably  built ;  it  is  shown  to  be  stand- 
mg  by  Haggai  L,  14.  Nothing  in  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  indicates  that  the  building  of  the 
ten^le  was  actually  begun,  which  is,  therefore. 


The  work  of  Haggai  was  entirely  during  the 
year  520,  He  found  the  people  in  Palestine 
feeble  and  discouraged,  lax  in  their  religious 
observances.  It  is  probable  that  the  utterly  dij- 
organized  condition  of  the  Persian  Empire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  was  a 
prominent  consideration  wluch  led  Haggai  to 
think  i!  a  favorable  time  for  the  activity  of  the 
Jews ;  he  anticipated  no  serious  danger  of  in- 
terference by  the  Persians.  His  message  was 
one  of  admonition  and  encouragement  to  the 
Jews,  exhorting  them  to  build  the  temple.  His 
arguments  are  principally  that  their  present  lack 
of  prosperity  is  due  to  their  unfaithfulness  in 
religious  matters,  and  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  faithfulness  in  worship  will  btlxtg 
prosperity.  Verses  20-23  (Chap,  ii)  have  ref^ 
erence  to  the  governor,  Zerubbabel,  of  Davidlc 
descent,  and  should  probably  be  understood  as 
predicting  tor  him  a  career  as  the  Messianic 
king,  a  prediction,  if  so,  which  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  work  of  Haggai  was  a  practical  one,  and 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Jews  to  undertake 
the  building  of  the  temple.  The  thought  of 
the  book  is  such  as  is  familiar  from  other 
prophets.  It  is  characterized  by  the  usual  pro- 
phetic altilude  of  strong  faith  in  Yahweh  and 
confidence  in  his  care  for  the  nation,  and  pre- 
sents vividly  the  future  plans  which  Yahweh 
has  for,  them. 

All  the  sermons  of  the  book  are  precisely 
dated.  It  is  probable  that  the  book  was  not 
written  by  Haggai  himself  but  by  one  of  his 
disciples.  This  is  principally  because  the 
prophet  is  always  described  in  the  third  person. 
But  the  account  is  given  with  so  much  definite- 
ness  that  it  must  have  been  written  very  soon 
after  520.  The  book  is  generally  considered  to 
be  practically  a  unit. 

Bibliography,— Driver,  S.  R,,  'The  Minor 
Prophets>  ('Century  Bible*,  Edinburgh  1906); 
Mitchell,  H,  G-,  <Hami  and  Zechariah>  (<In- 
temational  Critical  Commentary,'  New  York 
1912)  i  Perowne,  T.  T.,  'Haggai  and  Zechariah' 
('Cambridge  Bib!e.>  Cambridge  1897). 

George  Rickes  Bebrx, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Ititerpretation  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  University. 

HAGGARD,  hag'^rd,  Andrew  CharlM 
Pwker,  English  novelist :  b.  Bradenham  Hall, 
Norfoll^  7  Feb.  1854.  He  is  a  brother  of  H.  R. 
Hag^rd  (q.v.)  and  besides  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  English  army  has  published 
'Dodo  and  P ;  'Polyglot  Poems' ;  'Under 
Crescent  and  Star' ;  'Love  Rules  the  Camp,* 
and  other  books. 

HAGGASD,  Sir  Henry  Kidtr,  English 
novelist :  b.  Bradenham  Hall,  Norfolk,  England, 
22  June  1856.  At  19  he  went  as  secretary  to 
Natal,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Theopnilna 
Shepstone  during  his  mission  to  the  Transvaal 
in  1877.  In  1884.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  has  devoted  his  time  mainly 
to  authorship  and  agriculture.  His  novels  of 
South  African  life  have  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity both  at  home  and  in  the  United  States. 
Among  his  works  are  'Cetewayo  and  Hi» 
White  Neighbors'  (1882);  'Dawn>  (1864): 
'The  Witch's  Head'  (1885);  'King  Soksmon's 
Mines'  (1886);  'Jess'  (1887);  'She'  (1887); 
'AlUn   Quatermain'    (1887);    ^Colonel   Quar- 
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hch,  V.C  <1888);  'Geopatra'  (1889);  <B»- 
trice>  (1890);  'Monteiuma's  Daughter>  (1894); 
'Doctor  Thenie>  (1898);  'Lysbeth'  (1901); 
'Rural  England'  (1902)  ;  'A  Gardener's  Year' 
<1905>;  'The  Poor  and  the  Und>  (1905); 
<Benito>  (1906);  'Fair  Margaret'  (1907); 'The 
Ghost  Kings'  (1906);  'Moming  Star'  (1910): 
'Queen  Sheba's  Ring'  (1910) ;  'Rural  Denmark 
and  Its  Lessons*  (1911);  'Red  Eve'  (1911); 
'Child  of  Stomi>  (1913) ;  'The  Wanderer's 
Necklace'  (1914);  'The  Holy  Flower'  (1915); 
'Finished*  (1917);  'Love  Eternal'  (1918).  He 
was  knighted  in  1912. 

HAOIOGRAPHA.  h5-jl-6g'r3-fa|,  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  sacred  writings,  first  introduced 
by  Epiphanius  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  iirf(w6i»f=writings.  The  third  and  last 
great  division  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  the 
others  being  Torah  (the  Law)  and  Nebiim  (the 
Prophets).  The  three-fold  division  is  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  the  several  parts  being 
described  as  'the  law*  or  *Moses,*  'the  Proph- 
ets," and  "the  Psalms*  (Luke  jtxiii,  44).  In 
this  passage  the  Psalms  are  the  Hagiographa. 
When  the  division  is  twofold,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  the  Hagiographa  are  merged  in  the 
second  category  (Matt,  v  17-  xi,  13).  In  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles  the  Hagiographa  con- 
sist of  13  books  thus  arranged:  Psalms, 
Proverb^  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
taiioRS,  £ccle»astes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah  and  1  and  2  Chronicles,  but  the  Ust  is 
oierwise  drawn  up  by  many  authorities.  The 
Talmud  places  Ruth  first.  Consult  'Jewish 
Encyclopedia'  (1907);  Mullen,  T.,  'The  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament'   (New  York  1893). 

HAGOHOY,     ha-go-noi'      Philippines,     a 

Ciehlo  of  the  province  of  Bulacan,  island  of 
uxon,  on  the  Grande  de  la  Pampagna  River, 
about  three  miles  from  Manila  Bay,  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Malolos.  Lake  Hagonoy  is  partly 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town;  this  lake  dries 
Up  in  the  summer  season,  so  that  the  lake  bed 
can  be  cultivated    Pop.  20,100. 

MAOOOD,  johaKm,  American  soldier :  b. 
Barnwell,  S.  C.,  21  Feb.  1829;  d.  there,  4  Jan. 
1898.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  in  1862  be- 
came ft  brigadier-general.  He  fought  against 
Gillniore  at  the  siege  of  Cbarlestoo  (1863),  ftnd 
was  commander  of  Battery  Wagner.  With  his 
brigade  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  and  subsequently  was  in  the  trenches  at' 
Peter^urg.  He  took  part  also  in  the  opera- 
tions north  of  the  James  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Harrison,  and  commanded  Bragg's  rear 
guard  at  Fort  Fisher. 

HAGUE,  hag,  Ataold,  American  gecrfogist : 
b^  Boston,  3  Dec.  1840.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  (1863)  ; 
studied  three  years  at  the  universities  of  (i€t- 
tingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1867  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  geologist  on  the  United  States 
geutogical  exploration  of  the  40th  parallel 
Among  his  published  works  are  *The  Volcanoes 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory' (1883);  'iTie  Volcanic  Rocks  of  the 
Great  Basin'  (1884) ;  'The  Voktnic  Rocks  of 
Salvador'  (1886) ;  'Crystalltiation  in  the 
Igpeoas  Rodn  of  Washoe,  Nevada'  (1892); 
■Eureka  district.  Nevada,  with  atlas'  (1892) ; 
'Geology  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park' 


(1899);  'Early  Tertiary  Volcanoes  of  the 
Absaroka  Range*  (1899)  ;  'Atlas  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park'  (190*) ;  'Origin  of  the 
Thermal  Waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park'  (Presidential  address,  (leological  Society 
of  America  !9J1), 

HAOUB,  The  (Dutch  hage,  hedge;  Craven' 
hagt,  count's  hedge),  Holland,  court  capital  of 
the  country,  the  commercial  capitals  being  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam.  It  lies  33  miles  south- 
west from  Amsterdam,  about  15  miles  north- 
west of  Rotterdam,  within  3  miles  of  the  sea. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  and  of  die 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  seat  of  the  States- 
Genera]  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  central  administration  of  the  king- 
dom. Among  the  most  important  structures  are 
the  royal  palace,  in  the  Nordeinde;  the  jsalace 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  palace  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands;  the  Binnenhof,  a 
large  irregular  building,  founded  in  1249,  and 
containing  the  hall  of  assembly  of  die  States- 
General,  and  various  government  offices;  the 
provincial  government-Louse,  a  large  roomy 
edifice;  the  town-ball;  the  Ministry  of  Justice; 
the  municipal  museum,  contaimng  pictures  and 
aotiquities;  the  royal  library,  containing  500,000 
volumes,  besides  valuable  collections  o1  medals 
and  cameos;  a  cannon  foundry,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  mostcontpicnous  buildings  in  the  town; 
colonial  ofEce;  war  office;  the  nationid  monu- 
ment, erected  to  commemorate  the  restoration 
in  1813  of  Dutch  independence.  There  are  many 
other  monuments  to  attract  attention,  particu- 
larly the  equestrian  statite  of  William  I  of 
Orange,  in  front  of  the  roya!  palace,  and  the 
figure  of  Spinoia,  placed  opposite  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  etc.  The  royal  collection  of 
pictures,  in  the  Matirifshnis,  embraces  a  picture 
gallery  chiefly  confined  to  Dutch  masters.  The 
parks,  gardens,  markets  and  suburbs  of  the 
city  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and  interest. 
The  special  educational  facilibeg  of  the  city  are 
excellent,  and  there  are  good  public  schools. 
There  arc  also  many  learned  societies,  among 
which  may  be  mentumed  The  Hague  Society 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the 
Witte  Society,  the  Physics  Society  and  the 
Netherland- India  Institute.  The  Hague  is  not 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  city,  its  <diief 
revenues  being  derived  from  the  court,  tbe 
nobility  and  the  throngs  of  foreigners  who  vish 
the  city  and  Scheveningen,  the  famous  watering 
place  on  the  coast  to  which  an  excellent  road 
and  five  tramways  lead  from  The  Hague. 

The  origin  of  The  Hague  may  be  traced  to 
the  building  of  a  hunting  seat  of  the  counts 
of  Holland  at  this  point ;  the  origin  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  selection  as  a  princely  residence  in 
1250.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  William  II, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  William  III,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  tdng  of  England.  Here  were  held 
the  International  Peace  Congress  of  1907  and 
the  First  Peace  Conference,  railed  by  invitation 
of  the  tsar  of  Russia.  As  one  result  of  that 
Conference  (18  May  to  29  July  1899)  a, 
Permanent  Court  of  ArWtration  was  est^>- 
lished.  (See  Hague  Court,  The)  .  Pop. 
(including  Scheveningen)  about  300,000. 

HAGUE  COURT,  The,  a  jwrmanent  tri- 
bunal for  international  arbitration  established 
as  a  result  of  The  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence, held  in  May,  June  and  July  1889  at  Tbe 
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Hague,  tbe  govenunental  leat  of  tbe  Nctter- 
lands. 

The  Hague  Intemational  Peace  Conference 
W39  one  of  the  most  important  events  which 
narked  the  close  of-  the  19th  century^  and  ha* 
been  JuHrty  styled  "the  first  great  parliament  of 
Man."  iTic  Conference  assembled  in  response 
to  3  rescript  issued  by  Taar  Nichoias  II  of 
Russia,  24  Aug.  1898,  inviting  to  a  conference 
ail  Kovemments  with  representatives  accredited 
to  the  Imperial  CourL  The  Conference  was  to 
occupy  itself  with  the  great  problem  of  univer' 
sal  peace,  especially  througn  the  intemational 
diminution  of  annaments  t^  land  anid  sea,  and 
the   prevention    of    armed    conflicts   by   pacific 


ence  was  fixed  for  18  May  ISS9  at  The  Hague, 
—  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  being  selected, 
as  statea  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  because  'His  Imperial  Majestry  con- 
sidered it  advisable  that  the  Conference  should 
not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers 
where  so  many  political  interests  centre  that 
might  impede  the  progress  of  a  work  in  which 
all  the  countries  are  equally  interested."  The 
Conference  was  held  at  the  celebrated  Huis  ten 
Bosch  —  House  in  tbe  Wood— the  members 
assembling  in  the  historically  decorated  Orange 
Hall.  Each  nation  was  represented  by  promt' 
nenl  diplomats,  jurists,  men  of  affairs,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  being  Ambassador  Andrew  D.  White, 
Minister  Newel,  General  Crozier  of  the  array, 
Captain  Mahan  of  the  navy,  Seth  Low,  mayor 
of  New  Yort  and  F.  W.  Rolls  of  the  New 
York  bar.  The  president  of  the  Conference 
was  Baron  de  Staal  of  the  Russian  delegation. 

Three  committees  were  formed  to  deal  re- 
spectively with  disarmament,  regulations  in 
warfare,  and  mediation  and  artiitration.  The 
final  act  of  the  Conference,  signed  29  July  1899, 
comprised  three  conventions  or  treaties  embody- 
ing (he  results  arrived  at  by  the  committees. 
The  first  and  most  important  was  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  Interna- 
tional Differences  by  the  permanent  institution 
of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  the  midst  of  the 
independent  powers,  accessible  to  all.  The 
second  convention  dealt  with  the  taws  and 
usages  of  war  on  land,  and  the  third  convention 
provided  for  the  adaptation  to  naval  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  Regulations  also  jjrohibited  the  throwing 
of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons;  the 
use  of  projectiles  intended  solely  to  diffuse 
deleterious  and  asphyxiatiiw  gases  (this  was 
not  accepted  by  the  United  Stales  and  Great 
Britain)  ;  and  the  use  of  soft  expansive  bullets. 
The  last  two  conventions  embodied  the  wisest 
and  most  humane  principles  of  military  conduct 
resulting  from  a  study  and  discussion  of  these 
matters  during  the  half-century_  preceding,  and 
which  had  their  first  codification  in  the  'In- 
structions for  Guidance  of  the  Armies  of  flie 
United  States*  issued  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjust- 
fnenf  of  International  Differences,  however,  was 
the  crowning  work  of  the  Conference,  and  was  a 
?ource  of  much  gratification  to  the  advocates  of 
intemational  arbitration,  as  bringing  to  fruition 
P  sentiment  which  for  centuries  ha4  hoped  for 


the  est^lishment  W  the  nations  of  the  esrth  of 

some  permanent  form  of  congress  or  court 
which  should  be  vested  with  functioos  to  ensure 
tbe  preservation  of  peace  and  to  deliver  the 
world  from  the  strife  and  carnage  with  which 
it  had  been  afflicted  in  all  the  past  ages. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  19m  century 
peace  advocates  had  been  persistent  in  their 
advocacy  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration. 
In  1894,  at  its  meeting  in  Holland,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  a  voluntary  or^oizatioo 
of  members  of  the  national  legislative  bodies 
of  the  nations,  adopted  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration ;  and  in  1896 
resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  unanimously 
adopted .  in  the  United  States  at  the  annual 
Mohawk  Conference  on  intemational  arbitra- 
tion, and  by  tbe  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  latter  presenting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  memorial  setting  forth  a  perma- 
nent tribunal  as  the  essential  feature  of  any 
general  scheme  of  arbitration.  The  honor  of 
presenting  such  a  proposition  in  The  Hague 
Conference  fell  to  Lord  Pauncefote,  chairman 
of  the  British  delegatioii;  Germany  was  antago- 
nistic, but  the  sentiment  was  so  strongly  in  its 
favor  that  the  German  delegates  were  induced 
to  withdraw  their  objection,  and  provision  was 
made  for  its  consummation.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  Convention  in  47  articles  provide* 
for  the  creation  of  the  court,  defines  its  juris- 
diction and  the  principles  which  are  to  guide 
it,  specifies  the  manner  in  which  its  members 
are  chosen,  the  rules  governing  its  procedure, 
its  awards  and  other  necessary  details.  The 
Convention  provides  that  each  of  the  26  signa- 
tory powers  shall  appoint  for  a  term  of  six 
years  as  members  of  the  Pemvment  Court  not 
more  than  four  persons  'of  recognized  compe- 
tence in  questions  of  international  law,  enjoying 
the  highest  moral  reputation.'  These  jiersons 
constitute  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
accessible  at  all  times  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  prescribed  rules  of  procedure-  they 
do  not,  however,  sit  as  a  collective  body,  but 
when  two  or  more  nations  have  a  case  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration,  they  select  by  mutual  agree- 
ment one.  three  or  five  members,  who  will  act 
as  the  tribunal  to  try  the  case.  Thus  it  happens 
some  members  of  the  court  may  never  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  judge. 
Also,  although  The  Hague  is  designated  as  a 
place  where  the  court  shall  hold  its  sessions, 
another  place  may  be  designated  by  agreement 
of  the  htigant  parties.  Under  the  presidency 
of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  signatory  powers,  in 
residence  at  The  Hague,  constitute  a  permanent 
council  which  serves  as  the  office  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration.  The  first  cases  ad- 
judged by  the  court  were  the  Pious  Fimd  Qaim 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1903, 
and  the  difficulties  of  Venezuela  with  the 
United  States  and  various  European  nations  in 
1903. 

For  the  erection  of  a  Temple  of  Peace  to 
house  a  comprehensive  library  of  intemational 
law  and  to  include  a  courtroom  that  can  be 
used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  Andrew  Carnegie  on  25 
April  l<«3  donated  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  to  be 
administered  hy  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  trustee  for  the  other  signatory  powers 
of  The  Hague  Convention  of  29  July  18». 
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The  temple  was  designed  by  the  French  archi- 
tect L,  U.  Cordonnier. 

Decuions  Rendered^— On  14  Oct.  1902— 
Id  the  matter  o£  the  case  of  the  Pious  Fond  of 
the  CalifoTniag  between  the  United  States  and 

On  22  Feb.  1904  — Respeciiinr  the  prefer- 
ential claims  of  the  creditor  nations  of  Vena 
■uela  under  the  protocols  of  7  May  1903. 

On  22  May  1905  — In  the  difference  between 
France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Japan  on  the  other,  respecting  leases 
held  in  perpetuity. 

On  22  May  1909  —  In  the  matter  of  the  Casa- 
blanca  dispnte   between   France   and   Germany, 

On  8  Aug.  1909—  In  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  France,  respect- 
ing the  right  of  certain  Muscat  Dhows  to  fly 
the  French  flag. 

On  23  Oct.  1909  — Respecting  the  maritime 
boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 

On  7  Sept.  1910  — In  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

On  25  Oct.  1910  — In  the  Orinoco  steamship 
case  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

On  24  Feb.  1911  — In  the  "Savarkar"  case 
between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

On  3  May  1912 — Oaim  of  the  Canevaro 
Brothers. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  began  there  were 
two  cases  pending  before  The  Hague  Court; 
in  1915  three  were  pending. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  re^ 
resenting  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  list 
corrected  to  1  Sept  19IS,  were  Judge  George 
Gray,  ex-Secretary  Straus,  ex-Secrctary  Elihu 
Root  and  Profi  John  Bajsett  Moore. 

Consult  Foster  'Arbitration  and  The  Hague 
Court*  (1904)  ;  Holls,  <The  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague'  (1900);  Hicks,  'Equalitv  of 
States  and  Hague  Conferences'  (1908);  Scott, 
'Hague  Peace  Conferences'  (1909);  Higgins, 
'Hague  Peace  Conferences'  (1909);  Lynch, 
'Peace  Problems'  (1911);  Guliclc.  S.  L.,  'The 
Fight  for  Peace'   (New  York  1915). 


theologian :  b.  Gross osterhauseii,  Saxony,  27 
March  1792;  d.  Breslau.  13  May  1863.  He 
studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  appointed  in  1819 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at  Konigs- 
berg.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of  theology 
,.  r=r„,;„  .^A  !„  1011  ,.,as  (^jj^d  jq  Breslau, 
ral  superintendent  of 
.......  Among    his    best- 

known  works  are  his  Hebrew  Bible  (1831)  and 
his  'Bibliothek  der  Symboleund  Glaubcnsiegeln 
der  Apostolisch-Katholischen  Kirche'  (1842; 
2d  ed.  1878). 

HAHNEMANN,  ha'nj-man.  Sunodl  Cbris- 
tian  Friedrich,  German  physician;  founder  of 
the  homtciqialhic  system :  b.  Meissen,  10  April 
1755 ;  d.  Paris.  2  July  1843.  In  1775  he  went 
to  Leipiig,  where,  against  his  father's  will,  he 
studied  medicine,  and  found  the  means  chiefly 
by  the  translation  of  English  medical  worka. 
At  a  later  period  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  after 
some  years  he  returned  and  completed  his 
Studies  at  Erlangen.  He  afterward  practised 
medicine  at  various  places,  but  gave  it  up  for  a 
time,  until,  in  1789,  by  the  translation  of  Cul- 
len's  'Materia  Medics,'  he  was  led  to  adopt 
a  new  method  of  cure.    'His  system  was  fully 


exiriained  in  his  'Organon  der  ratioBdlen  Heil- 
kunde'  (1810).  In  1820  the  government  pro- 
hibited him  from  dispensing  medicines,  and 
thereby,  from  his  inability  to  have  them  pre- 
pared by  dniKists,  obliged  him  to  give  up  hu 
practice.  Didce  Ferdinand  of  Anfaalt-Koihcn, 
however,  gave  him  an  asylum  at  Kothen,  aod 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Hofrath.  Here 
he  remained  till  1833,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  wider  s^ere 
for  his  operations.  The  result  equaled  his  ex- 
pectations ;  and  a  royal  decree  issued  in  1835 
authorized  him  to  practise  Homceopathy. 
Among  his  works  should  be  named  'Dictionary 
of  Materia  Medica,'  his  'Essays  on  PoisontuR 
by  Arsenic,  and  on  the  Effects  of  Coffee,'  and 
his  treatise  on  'Chronic  Affections.'  Gmsult 
his  'Life  and  Letters,'  edited  t^  Bradford 
(189S).    See  Hou(£oPATHY. 

HAIDA,  bfd^,  the  native  name  for  the 
Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  in  Alaska.  The  family  name  is 
generally  pven  as  Skitiageun.  The  Haida  are 
very  closdy  related  physically  and  linguisti- 
cally to  the  Tlingit  and  Tsimshian,  and  the  three 
peoples  are  frequently  grouped  together.  Juan 
Perez,  a  Spanish  ensign  who  visited  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  in  T774(  is  the  first  to  men- 
tion these  regions  and  their  people.  Two  other 
Snanish  explorers  had  visited  the  islands  by 
1^6.  The  following  year  Captain  Dixon  spent 
six  weeks  in  exploring  them  and  gave  them 
their  present  name  in  honor  of  his  ship,  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  The  fur  trade  was  toon 
established  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Indians 
enlisted  in  its  ranks  of  fur  hunters  and  traders 
at  which  they  proved  very  adept.  But  the 
change  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians,  disease, 
especially  smallpox,  and  immorality  rapidly 
reduced  their  numbers  and  their  moral  stam- 
ina. The  Haida  who  were  further  advanced 
in  civilization  than  most  of  the  west  coast 
tribes  of  the  United  States,  were  just  civilized 
enough  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  white 
traders  without  bavins'  sufficient  knowledge  to 
resist  the  evils  that  the  advance  guard  of  white 
civilization  brought  with  it  The  Haida  were 
good  seamen  and  skilful  fishermen.  Their  oc- 
cupation in  this  direction  was  extended,  on  the 
coming  of  the  whites  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Canada.  At  Skidegate,  the  Haida  have  loaf 
been  employed  in  catching  dog-fish  and  in  the 
work  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  same, 
which  is  done  in  the  town  on  a  large  scale. 
During  the  summer  many  Haida  Indians  work 
in  the  salmon  canneries  on  the  mainland,  which 
have  also  become  a  very  extensive  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast  industry.  The  Haida  and  the  lin- 
guistically closely  related  tribes  have  taken 
ruturally  to  the  ways  of  the  white  men  and 
have  known,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  turn 
many  bf  their  own  aboriginal  activities  to  ac- 
count. They  were,  when  first  discovered, 
builders  of  fine  sea-worthy  boats;  and  they 
still  continue  to  be  among  the  successful  boat- 
builders  of  the  British  Columbia  coast.  These 
they  sell  far  up  and  down  the  coast  and  tip  the 
navigable  streams,  to  their  Indian  neighbors 
and  frequently  to  white  traders,  hunters,  ex- 
plorers and  settlers,  These  boats  are  generally 
made  of  cedar  or  spruce.  Practically  all  the 
Haida  are  at  least  nominally  Christian*  as  the 
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Msolt  of  the  DUBsions  that  bave  been  otab- 
liahed  among  them  for  many  years.  The 
Haidas  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  civiliied  of  all  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  they  have  always  been  noted 
for  iheir  sldll  as  carvers,  canoe- builders,  paint- 
ers, decorators  and  house-builders ;  and  th^ 
still  exercise  these  trades.  Haida-carved  ot^ 
jects  of  wood  and  slate  are  well  known  to  all 
the  British  Columbia  and  South  Alaska  in- 
habitants and  to  the  visitors  and  tourists  to 
these  countries  and  they  form  no  inconsider- 
able part  oi  the  demonstrations  of  Haida  civil- 
isation in  most  Indian  exhibits.  The  Haidas 
arc  very  keen  traders  and  property  possession 
is  on  a.  film  base  among  them.  When  they 
first  became  known  to  the  Europeans  the  Haida 
constructed  fine  and  presentable  dwellings  of 
wood,  with  handsome  carved  totem  poles  and 
Other  ornamental  features.  Their  canoes, 
which  are  made  of  cedar  trunks,  were  often 
of  size  suflicient  to  carry  half  a  hundred  men; 
and  with  them  they  venture  into  the  stormiest 
weathers  of  the  Pacific  or  carried  their  goods 
up  the  inland  rivers  and  streams.  The  houses 
of  the  Haida  were  among  the  most  noticeable 
structures  of  the  aborigines  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Built  of  planks  and 
boards,  made  with  stone  tools,  they  often  pre- 
sented a  striking  appearance  both  on  account 
of  their  size  and  the  ornate,  carved  adornment 
presented  by  many  of  them.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  of  their  houses,  which  were  gen- 
erally carefully  painted  outside,  was  a  tall, 
carved  totem  pole  which  rose  from  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  gable  ends.  Sometimes  a  house  pos- 
sessed several  of  these  poles,  all  of  which  were 
elaborately  carved.  In  this  case  they  also  ap- 
peared on  the  front  of  the  edifice.  These 
totem  poles  are  still  used  by  many  of  the 
Haida,  especially  in  Alaska,  The  Haida  were 
not  only  among  the  most  intelligent  trading 
nations  of  North  American  Indians,  but  they 
were  held  in  respect  by  all  the  neighboring 
races  and  tribes  as  skilful  warriors  to  be  seri- 
ously reckoned  with  in  any  contest.  _  On  ac- 
count of  this  general  respect  in  which  they 
were  held,  the  Haida  had  great  influence  over 
the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  this  influence  was 
often  made  use  of  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  by  indepenaent  traders  to  secure  their 
ends  in  the  Pacific  coast  countries.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  Haida  believed  in  reincarna- 
tion, though  to  what  extent  and  under  what 
conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  folly  as- 
certained. In  fact  some  of  the  best  known  in- 
vestigators of  Haida  life,  beliefs,  customs  and 
mythological  and  legendary  lore  appear  to  be 
none  loo  trustworthy.  Some  of  them  are  not 
even  inclined  to  trust  one  another.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, since  there  is  no  Indian  people  north 
of  Mexico  more  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
trustworthy  presentation  than  the  Haida,  who 
erected  mortuary  posts  to  their  dead  and  buried 
their  deceased  priests  and  chiefs  in  tombs  con- 
sisting of  wooden  houses,  generally  in  full  view 
of  the  ocean  or  the  water  front.  The  Haida  of 
Alaska  are  generally  known  as  Kaigani  or 
Ketshade.  In  1841  the  population  of  the  Haida 
was  over  8,000,  according  to  an  estimate  made 
hy  jlohn  Work,  Since  then  the  Haida  have  di- 
minished very  considerably  through  the  inroads 
of  disease  and  dissipation  and  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  tribaJ  life.    The  lattar  led  to  irreg>- 


nlar  marriage  relations  between  the  tribal 
women  and  the  white  traders  and  trappers  in 
the  Haida  country.  Many  of  the  Haida  have 
become  re^ar  and  formal  citizens,  especially 
those  of  mixed  blood:  and  have  often,  in  this 
way,  been  lost  sight  of  as  members  of  the  vari- 
ous Haida  communities.  Jn  fact  Haida  In- 
dians are  often  found  far  from  their  own  rec- 
ognized land  limits,  and  not  infrequently  as 
far  north  as  northern  Alaska,  or  the  Mackenzie 
River  country  in  Canada.  Therefore  the  pres- 
ent estimate  of  1,000  as  the  probable  number 
of  Haida,  is,  in  all  probability,  considerably 
short  of  the  mark;  especially  if  those  of  mixed 
blood  are  taken  into  consideration.  Consult 
Swanton,  <Haid  Texts*  (New  York);  'Eth- 
nology of  the  Haida'  (New  York  1909)  ; 
'Haida  Songs'  (Lcyden  1912). 

JoHK  Hubert  Cotnyn, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
HAIDARABAD,  hi-da-ra-bad.    See  Hyoe- 

HAIG,  SiK  Dottglas,  British  soldier,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Forces  in  France  and  Flanders :  b.  19 
June  1861.  The  youngest  son  of  Mr.  John 
Haig,  of  C^meronb ridge,  Fife,  Scotland,  he 
was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and  Oxford 
University.  He  fiassed  the  Staff  College  at 
Camberley  and  joined  the  7th  Hussars  in  1885. 
He  saw  his  first  active  service  under  Kitchener 
in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1899.  For  merito- 
rious conduct  in  the  battles  of  Atbara  and 
Omdunnan  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches 
and  promoted  to  major.  His  previous  steps 
were  —  lieutenant,  1885;  captain,  1891,  In  the 
South  African  War  (1899-1902)  he  earned 
great  distinction  as  a  cavalry  leader,  serving 
tiiroughout  the  whole  of  that  arduous  cam- 
paign both  on  the  staS  and  in  command  of 
columns.  As  deputy-assistant- adjutant-general 
he  was  present  at  nearly  every  important  ac- 
tion, including  the  battles  of  Elandslaagte, 
Rietfontein,  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  Paarde- 
berg  and  Diamond  Hill.  He  was  thrice  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  established  a  reputation 
for  dash  and  couraf^  and  held  the  record  for 
rapidity  of  promotion  among  officers  in  the 
cavalry  branch  of  the  service.  He  was  also 
chief  of  staff  to  Sir  John  French,  and  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting 
round  Colesberg. 

After  the  war  he  rose  to  colonel;  major- 
general  in  1904,  and  later,  inspector-general  of 
cavalry  in  India.  From  1907  to  1909  he  was 
director  of  staff  duties  at  auny  headquarters, 
and  in  1909  returned  to  India  as  chief  of  staE 
Jn  1910  he  became  lieutenant-general  and  in 
1912  received  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
colonel  (i.e.,  commander)  of  the  I7th  Lancers, 
the  "Death  or  Glory  Boj's,"  one  of  the  most 
historic  and  "crack*  regiments  in  the  British 
amry,  dating  back  to  17S). 

From  1912  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  Sir  Douglas  was  general  officer  comunnd- 
ing-in-chief  at  Aldershot.  He  accompanied 
Field-Marshal  Sir  John  (now  Viscount) 
French  and  the  first  small  expeditionary  force 
as  commander  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  in  that 
feverish  strugffle  when  every  available  ship  was 
cnmmed  with  troops  and  rushed  across  the 
Channel  to  the  aid  of  France  and  Belgitnu 
Every  aerrc  and  nae«r  ma  stnincd  to  cbtdr 
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the  Geiman  avalanche.  It  is  now  no  secret 
that  is  tbast  dark  dajts  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  when  the  fate  of  the  Allies  hunx  in 
the  balance,  the  imperturbsble  con&dence  and  ' 
cheerful  optimism  of  Lieutenant-General  Hais 
exerted  a  stimulating  influence  over  the  BrittsE 
troops.  "When  our  officers  wore  long  and 
solemn  faces  clouded  with  gloom,"  wrote  an 
eye-witneas,  *it  was  a  holy  inspiration  to  look 
at  Haig.  Never  for  a  moment,  in  the  blackest 
hour,  did  liis  faith  in  our  ultimate  success 
waver."  He  plxyed  a  chief  part  in  the  most 
htilly-contcsted  battles  of  the  campaign  —  at 
the  first  Ypres,  at  Neuve  Chapclle,  at  FestU' 
bert  and  at  Loos.  A  scientific  soldier  after  the 
most  modem  plan,  chary  of  speech,  bold  in  de- 
sign and  resolute  in  execution,  he  raised  the 
first  army  under  his  command  to  a  foremost 
place  among  the  British  forces.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  his  men  and  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  worked  with  him.  In  his 
dispatches    Sir    John    French    frequently    paid 

iilowine  tribute  to  Haig's  abie  and  determined 
eldership.  When  the  former  asked  to  be.  re- 
lieved of  his  command  after  16  months  of 
Mvere  and  incessant  strain,  it  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Haig  would  succeed 
him.  His  appointment  as  commander-in-chief 
was  aimouoced  15  Dec.  1916,  and  two  weeks 
later  he  was  created  field-marshal. 

Among  the  mimerous  honors  that  hare  been 
conferretfopon  him  are  — KCV-O.,  1909;  C.B., 
1900  ;K.C.I.E.,  1911  ;K.C.B.,  1913;  G.C.B.,  1915; 
G.CV.O.,  1916;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
(Belgiom)  ;  Grand  Cross,  Saint  Maurice  and 
Saint  Lazarus  (Italy)  ;  ObLlitch  Medal  and 
Order  of  Danilo  (Montengro).  At  the  time 
of  his  high  appointment  he  was  a  young  man, 
too,  as  modern  generals  go  —  only  55  —  the 
younKCBt,  except  the  French  General  Gouraud, 
of  all  the  great  army  chiefs  in  the  West.  Sir 
Douglas  married,  in  1905,  the  Hon.  Dorothy 
Vivian,  daughter  of  the  3d  Lord  Vivian;  they 
have  one  daughter.  In  1907  he  published 
'Cavalry  Studies.'  See  War,  Europe.^n;  Fes- 
TtTBERT;  Marne;  Mohb;  Neuvs  CsAnux; 
Soum;  Vprrs,  ktc 

HAIL,  small  masses  of  Ice  or  frozen  rain 
falling  from  the  clouds  in  showers  or  storms, 
varying  in  their  form,  being  either  angular, 
pyramidal  or  stellated;  as  well  as  in  their  con- 
sistency, being  sometimes  as  hard  as  ice  and 
sometimes  as  soft  as  snow.  The  theory  that  the 
formation  of  hail  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  whirlwind  phenomena  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, has  gained  considerable  acceptance.  The 
formation  of  the  alternate  coatinzs  of  ice  and 
snow  is,  on  this  theory,  produced  by  a  series 
of  vortical  ascents  and  descents  to  and  from  an 
upper  snow  region  and  a  lower  region  where 
the  temperature  is  rather  higher. 

HAIL  COLUMBIA,  a  national  song  of 
the  United  States.  The  words  written  during 
a  period  of  p-eat  political  excitement  in  1798,  t^ 
Judge  Jos^h  Hopkinson,  were  set  to  the 
melody  of  the  'President's  March,'  composed 
the  same  year  in  honor  of  President  Washing- 
ton, by  Pfyles,  orchestral  leader  at  the  John 
Street  Theatre,  New  York.  The  composition 
first  sung  at  a  theatrical  benefit  attained  great 
popularity,  and  on  account  of  its  patriotic  senti- 
ments has  become  a  repreBcntative  national  song. 


HAIL  MARY.  AVE  HASIA,  or  AN- 
GELICAL SALUTATION,  a  prayer  consist- 
ing of  three  parts :  ,lhe  first,  the  words  hy  which 
the  angel  addressed  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Luke 
i,  24)  with  the  word  Mary  after  *Hail»;  the 
second,  the  words  by  which  Elizabeth  addressed 
Mary  (Luke  i,  42),  to  which  has  been  added  the 
word  Jesus;  the  third,  the  words:  'Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  tinners  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death  —  Amen."  The  name, 
"Angelical  Salutation,*  comes  from  the  first 
part  of  the  prayer,  whidi  b  the  salotation  of 
the  angel.  The  first  and  second  parts,  taken 
from  the  Bible,  were  in  use  in  their  present  form 
in  early  times;  but  the  words  of  toe  third  part 
were  varied  until  the  16th  century  when  the 
present  form  was  approved  and  adopted  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  The  prayer  is  in  general  use  amoog 
Roman  Catholics  and  is  fotmd  in  many  Angli- 
can books  of  devotion. 


HAILEYEURY,  Canada,  the  cqiital  of 
the  Temiskamine  district  of  Ontario,  on  Lake 
Temiskaming,  107  miles  north  of  North  Bay  on 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way. It  is  in  3  good  farming  district;  saw 
milling  and  lumbenng  are  the  chief  industries; 
and  it  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Cobalt  and  New  Liskeard  are  connected  ^ 
electric  railway.    Pop.  3,874. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE,  England,  an 
institution  at  Hailey,  near  Hertford  20  miles 
north  of  London,  founded  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1806,  as  a  training  sdiool  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  service  of  the  company.  It 
attained  a  high  reputation,  and  numbered  among 
its  former  pupils  the  most  distinguished  names 
connected  with  the  Indian  administration  of  the 
I9th  century  and  among  its  teachers  such  names 
as  Malthus,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857— 
58,  and  the  government  reorganization  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  the  colleee  was  closed  for 
four  years.  It  was  reopened  under  a  royal 
charter  in  1862  as  a  public  school,  and  while 
maintaining  many  of  the  traditions  of  its  fa- 
mous predecessor  is  no  longer  an  Indian  Service 
training  ground.  Handsome  modern  buildings 
have  been  added  to  the  old  college  quadrangle, 
built  in  1809;  the  surrounding  grounds  cover 
"" "  "iuU  Lowell,  "Colonial  Civil 


HAILMANN,  hal'man,  WiUitm  NidioUs, 
American  educator:  b.  Glarus,  Switzerland,  20 
Oct.  1836.  He  was  educated  in  the  ETmnasittm 
at  Zurich ;  studied  in  Medical  Ccdiegc.  LouisviUe, 
Ky.  (Hon.  A.M.  University  of  Louisville  186*; 
Ph.D.  Ohio  University  1885).  He  became  teacher 
of  natural  science  in  the  Louisville  high  schools 
1856-65;  director  of  the  German  and  English 
Academy  1865-73;  director  of  the  German  and 
Qigltsh  Academy,  Milwaukee,  1873-78;  director 
of  the  German -American  Seminary,  Detroit, 
1878-83;   superintendent   of   public   schools   La- 

forte,  Ind.,  1883-94 ;  national  superintendent  ol 
ndian  schools.  1894-98.  He  was  superintend- 
ent of  instruction,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1698-1903  and 
head  of  the  department  of  psycholt^y,  Chicago 
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Normal  Schtwl.  1904-09;  head  of  department  o( 
education  at  the  Narmal  Training  School, 
Oeveland.  Ohio,  1909-15,  when  he  retired  to 
Pasadena,  Cai.  Among  his  writings  are  'Out- 
lines of  a  System  of  Object -teaching'  <1866); 
•'History  of  Pedagogy'  (1870);  'Kindergarttsi 
Culture*  (1872) ;  TTie  Law  of  Childhood* 
(1878);  'Primary  Methods'  (1887);  'Applica- 
tion of  Psychology  to  Teaching'  (1887); 
•Froebel's  Education  of  Man'  (1890) ;  'The 
English  Language'  (1902).  He  edited  Ergie- 
hungsblaetler  (lS7<i-Si'i  ;  Kindergarlen  Messen- 
ger and  New  Education  (1876-84).  From  1883- 
94  he  was  one  of  the  chief  coniributors  of  the 
National  Educators'  Association  in  the  interest 
of  the  kindergarten  and  other  features  of  the 
new  education. 

HAIR,  strictly  speaking  the  peculiar  epi- 
dermal covering  of  the  body  in  mammals,  al- 
though by  analogy  the  term  is  loosely  applied 
elsewhere,  as  to  me  setx  of  annelids,  the  slender 
modified  sirines  of  caterpillars,  etc  Hair  is 
present  in  every  mamma!,  although  the  amount 
may  be  greativ  reduced  so  that  in  certain  whales 
it  occurs  only  in  the  fatal  stage,  in  others 
is  limited  to  two  bristles  on  iKe  lips.  The  struc- 
ture i>  ttest  understood  by  following  the  develop- 


not -a  sAcretion  but. 'is  comfiosed  of  oomifted 
ccHs.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  hair  is  not 
hollow. 


The  differences  bettreen  the  diSerent  kinds 
of  hair  are  targdy  those  of  shape  and  of  the 
amount  of  the  various  parts  present.  Thus  in 
many  ananals  two  kinds  of  hair  occur,  longer 


£,  cpidermig,  ihowing  ia  «,  the  Udpighiui  IkTcr.  the 
tlongaCion  of  the  ctWs:  d.  deinw.  with  luolifarBtioa  of 
celk  to  forni  the  papitla  shown  in  Fifi.  2. 

ment.  In  the  earliest  stage  (Fig.  1)  there  is 
merely  a  thickening  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of 
the  epidermis  (see  Skin)  at  the  point  where 
the  hair  is  to  be  found.  This  thickening  in- 
creases in  amount,  and  thus  forms  a  solid  plug 
(Fig.  2)  which  projecig  into  the  undcrlyii^ 
derma.  At  the  same  time  the  cells,  which  are 
scanty  in  most  parts  of  the  derma,  become 
abundant  beneath  the  ingrowing  plug,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  future  papilla.  Next  a  ring- 
shaped  pit  appears  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
plug  and  gradually  becomes  de^er,  cutting  the 
epidermis  into  two  parts,  an  outer  root-sheath 
and  an  inner  rod-like  part,  the  hair  itself,  while 
the  pit  forms  the  follicle  (see  Fig.  3),  The 
papilla  grows  into  the  base,  bearing  blo(>d-ve»> 
sels,  while  the  Malpighian  layer  at  this  point 
forms  the  tissue  from  which  the  hair  grows.  In 
the  hair  itself  several  parts  are  recognized  —  a 
central  pithy  axis,  the  medulla ;  next,  a  layer  of 
cells,  the  cortex,  and  outside  this,  forming  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hair,  the  cuticle.  Farther 
down  in  the  follicle  is  the  inner  root-sheath, 
formed  of  two  layers  of  cells  known  respectively 
by  the  names  of  the  two  anatomists,  Henle  and 
Huxley,  who  first  described  them.  The  Mal- 
pighian cells,  at  the  base  of  the  follicle,  divide 
continually,  and  the  new  cells  thus  formed  are 

Eushed  outward  and  are  transformed  into  the 
air.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hair  is 


Fig.  3.—  Dlacrawuttc  Section  oi  Huk 

bt.  bk»d    venel:    e,   corta;    d,   cuticle;    t.  _. 

f.  follicle:   hi.  Henle'i  layer;  ti.   Huxley'*  layer  (( 
loedBlkj.^ 


and  coarser  hair  on  the  outside,  and  beneatb 
this  a  closer  and  softer  under-fur.  The  co««^' 
hairs  may  be  enlarged  into  briitles,  or  stlU  n 
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enlarged  to  form  spines,  like  those  of  the  porcu- 
pine! a»d  hedgehoKE.  Agua  the  hairs  may  be- 
come united  to  each  other,  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  scales  like  those  of  the  pangolins 
or  horns  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  In  some 
ciset  the  hair  is  perfectly  strai^t,  again  it  may 
be  curly.  The  straight  hairs  are  circular  in 
section,  the  curly  are  flattened,  the  amount  of 
curl  being  proportional  to  the  amount  of  flatten- 
ing. Certain  hairs  (wool  of  sheep,  etc.)  have 
the  property  of  felting.  Thia  depends  upon  the 
scale-like  projections  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticular 
layer.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  pigments  belonging  to  the  group  of 
melanins. 

Several  accessory  structures  (Fig.  5)  are 
connected  with  (he  hair;  sebaceous  glands  which 
empty  an  oily  substance  into  the  foTlicle  to  keep 
the  hair  in  a  moist,  soft  condition ;  nerves  whict 
are  distributed  to  the  wall  of  the  follicle  and 
thus  render  the  hairs  to  a  certain  extent  organs 
of  touch,  as  in  the  whiskers  (vibrisiie)  of  Cats; 
and  muscles  for  the  erection  of  the  hair 
ierectorespH«).  This  erection  may  be  to  in- 
crease the  warmth  of  the  body  by  entangling  a 
layer  of  air  among  the  hairs,  or  it  may  have  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  in;ury,  either  by 
terrifying  some  enemy  or  by  afior<Kng  a  loose 
envelope  around  the  body  soeie  distance  from 
the  flesh.  Usually  the  hair  is  shed  (molted) 
at  rcgnilar  intervals,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as 
in  the  mane  and  tail  of  horses,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  man.  The  hair  is  not  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  body  but  occurs  with  more  or  less 
fegnlat  arvangement.  In  the  early  embryos  it 
■     "-^  '■  ^---' -■  "n  regu- 


find  it  distributed  i: 


hair  ■  follicle  ^i^ 
related  parti:    a. 


lar  lines  (Fig.  4).  Later  the  lines  become 
broken  up  into  groups  of  hairs,  the  arrangement 
being  characteristic  of  the  species,  but  without 
any  broad  morphological  significance.  It  should 
he  noted  that  although  hair  and  pinfeaihers 
ekifiely  resemble  each  other  in  general  appear- 


ance they  are  very  distinct  structures,  hair  oii^- 

nating  in  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis,  while 
feathers  (q-v.)  like  scales  are  dermal  in  origin. 
Most  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  hair  is  in 
(German.  Consult  general  works  in  physicjogy 
and  zoology,  and  the  writings  of  Uaurer,  Meig-' 
erle,  Weber  and  Poulton.  Quarterly  Joumai  of 
MiCTOscopkol  Science  (Vol.  XXXVI,  1894). 

HAIR-DRESSING.  The  head  has  ever 
been  considered  the  noblest  member  of  man, 
containing  the  brain  which  controls  his  actions. 
Hence  the  adornment  of  the  head  is  a  function 
dating  from  prehistoric  times  and  reaching  still 
to  the  least  civilized  aborigines  of  every  country. 


Thus  we  find   the   ancient  Assyrians,   Persians 
and  Egyptians  curled  the  hair  and  bevd  and  re- 

E laced  baldness  with  wigs.  They  anointed  the 
air,  dyed  it  and  adorned  it  with  bands,  ribbons, 
fillets  and  ornaments  of  precious  or  base  metal. 
The  Jews  wore  a  thick  head  of  hair  and  bald- 
ness engendered  disgrace  and  suspicion  of 
leprosy,  but  the  consecrated,  priestly  Levites 
shaved  their  heads.  Later  the  Jews  looked 
upon  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  and  only 
those  under  a  vow  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
long,  thoug:h  the  women  held  long  hair  in  es- 
teem, curling  and  plaiting  it.  Combs  are  not 
tnentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  thou^  other 
peoples  were  acquainted  with  them.  The  Greeks 
cm  their  hair  rather  short  and  curled  it  in  small 
ringlets,  but  the  children  wore  it  long  till  with 
youth,  assuming  the  position  of  tphebe  (18 
years  old)  (hey  cut  the  hair  short,  sacrificing  it 
to  some  god,  usually;  Apollo.  But  the  men  of 
Sparta  wore  long  hair  while  the  boys'  hair  was 
short.  It  was  universally  the  custom,  as  a  sign 
of  mourning,  to  allow  the  hair  to  grow  long  or 
let  it  hang  down  disheveled.  Slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  long  hair.  Greek  women  parted 
their  hair  in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  carried  it 
downward  over  both  temples  frequently  in 
waves,  bringing  it  toward  the  hack  and  either 
fasiening  it  together  over  the  parting  or  wear- 
ing it  on  the  back  of  the  head  m  a  tuft  or  knot. 
Usually,  when  the  hair  was  so  arranged  it  was 
covered  by  a  wind  of  cloth,  hood-tike,  or  en- 
closed in  a  gold  knotted  net.  The  maiden  cut 
off  her  hair  before  the  wedding.  Anacreon 
makes  it  apoear  that  while  blonde  hair  was 
preferred,  black  hair  stood  in  high  esteem.  The 
custom  of  wearing  false  hair  m  (Greece  was 
derived  from  Asia.     Athens  gives  ns  the  first 
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hair-dresser  we  know  of;  tbe  cnrlen  of  hair 
were  sufficiently  aumerous  to  form  a  special 
industry.  According  to  Varro,  the  RomaDS 
used  to  let  the  hair  grow  long  tmtil  300  i.e. 
when  P.  Ticinius  Mena  brought  tbe  first  "ton- 
sor'  from  Sicily  to  Rome;  in  Cicero's  day  both 


Pic.  3. —  Givek  ephebe.  Pic.  *. —  Gr»ek  w 

young     dandies     and     sober-minded     

walked  around  in  their  perfume-anwnted, 
built-up  curls.  Women's  hair  decoration,  from 
the  Augustan  period  took  on  greater  dimen- 
sions and  more  complicated  (onns.  The  pile  of 
plaits  and  curls  of  the  wearer's  head  not 
sufficing,  false  hair,  preferably  blonde,  was 
added.  This  latter  was  obtained  from  the  con- 
quered Germanic  race. 

The  Celts,  in  northern  Europe,  bound  their 
hair  up  behind  the  head,  and  this  long  coarse 
blonde  hair  was  considered  as  a  sign  of  honor 
and  dignity,  while  the  Celts  and  Germans  con- 
sidered tbe  short  cul  hair  represented  servitude 
or  a  penalty  of  disgrace  for  breach  of  Ger- 
manic laws.  The  same  hirsute  conditions  pre- 
vailed among  the  Franks.  But  Charles  the 
Great  and  the  Carolingians  wore  their  hair 
short,  while  the  Saxons,  who  had  for  centuries 
worn  the  hair  and  beard  cut  short,  from  the  9th 
century  wore  the  hair  hanging  down  over  the 
shoulders  or  bound  up  and  fastened  with  a 
pin.  By  the  Ilth  century  their  hair  still  hung 
down  over  the  shoulders  but  was  cut  short  on 
the  forehead,  also  crimped  and  curled.  The 
women  continued  to  wear  their  hair  falling  loose 
or  held  together  in  a  chapeUe;  in  England  and 


Pio.  5.—  GfMk  iBdy. 

France  the  hair  was  bound  up  by  ribbons  into 
one  or  two  cues  that  fell  over  the  shoulders 
from  the  back.  The  14th  and  ISdi  centuries 
brought  forth  the  most  divergent  conditions  in 
hair-dressing  fashions;  men  of  station  wore 
short  hair   for  a  while,  later,  they  allowed  it' 


to  grow  hanging  down,  someumes  curled.  From 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the -women  still 
wore  lonf;  hair  but  in  stvles  of  head  coverings 
or  coifs  in  changing  fashions.  The  cutting  of 
men's  hair  quite  short  was  introduced  by  Charles 
IV  in  France  but  does  not  awear  to  have  be- 
cotoe  general  till  end  of  the  15th  century; 
women,  however,  persisted  in  binding  it  at  th« 
neck  and  covering  it  with  a  hood.  The  soldiery 
cut  their  hair  just  as  short  as  possible.  In  the 
Renaissance  period  die  men  combed  their  hair 
over  the  forehead  and  cut  it  off  short.  Louis 
XIII  (17th  century)  wore  a  wig  to  cover  his 
baldness ;  it  was  an  elaborate  curled  affair.  But 
when  Louis  XIV,  on  account  of  his  small 
stature,  started  to  wear  high  heels  and  a  tower- 
ing curled  wig,  the  style  spread  from  king  to 
courtiers  and  the  upper  classes.  The  short- 
cropped  Puritans  ("roimd-heads")  of  Crom- 
well, ii    "~ ■      ■  ■    '  - 


n  England  « 


g  long-curled  'roy- 


FlG.  0.— Thiee^iroered  h«t  and  wig.  1470. 

(1660).  By  this  time  wig  powdering  became 
general.  If  the  women  wore  no  wigs,  neverthe- 
less they  built  up  their  hair  into  towering 
heights  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor; 
on  festive  occasions  some  ladies  had  to  permit 
the  over-worked  hair-dresser  to  do  the  elaborate 
hirsute  creation  the  night  before  and  die  mis- 
tresses of  the  sumptuous  tresses  were  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  seated  in  chairs  to  avoid 
mussing  (he  delicate  structure.  The  French 
Revolution  changed  all  that,  sumptuous  royal 
fa^ions  fell  into  disrepute,  also  the  wig,  the 
men  wearing,  for  the  most  part,  short  hair, 
which  has  remained  largely  the  case  ever  since. 
In  England  a  tax  was  laid  on  wigs  in  179S, 
amounting  to  a  guinea  a  year;  it  raised  as 
much  as  £20,000  one  year,  but  it  was 
i-epealed  in  1860.  The  bag-wig  prevailed  in 
Blngland,  made  to  hold  np  the  hack-hair  daring 
the  18th  century  but  all  wigs- disappeared  abotrt 
1810,  except  with  the  legal  fraternity.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
women  retained  elaborate  toilets,  adopting  the 
Btyle  of  the  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  for  a  while 
and  surroundinK  the  forehead  with  linle  cutis 
while  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  fastened  tt^ther 
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on  tbe  neck  or  hanged  down  in  a  chignon. 
For  a  liiU«  while  the  ladies  wore  their  hair 
short  (d  la  Tilus),  a  fashion  that  was  renewed 
about  1890  for  a  little  while.  Next  came  the 
fashion  of  havine  the  curls  hang  down  in  the 
neck  (6  I'enfanI)  as  long  hair  came  into  ilE 
own  again.  It  was  nex^  tied  up  and  brought 
into   the   widest   possible   plaits   which   rested. 


Pio.  7. —  Coiflun  i  la  frigmte,  Mkil*  AntolnMtc  period  (end 
18th  ceolury). 

wreath-like,  on  the  head,  while  on  either  side 
a  veritable  forest  o£  curls  adorned  the  temples. 
Giant  combs  of  delicate  workmanship  towered 
above  and  diamonds,  pearls,  flowers,  etc.,  were 
interspersed  in  groups.  During  the  transition 
to  simplicity  Greek  styles  of  hair-dressing  were 
attempted    but   the    hair-dresser   prevailed    and 


Pifl.  S.— Ffmch  ba«-wig  (end  18th  eentun'). 
wrought  his  most  extravagant  styles,  without 
distinctive  dbaraclcr  or  regular  form,  however. 
Immense  diignons  and  beaver-tails  alternated 
with  apparently  tumbled  about  hair  and  forests 
of  curls.  But.  like  with  women's  costume,  the 
fashions  in  hair-dressing  were  subjected  to 
rapid  changes,  generally  running  to  OHiosite 
extremes,  often  grotesque. 


We  find  much  greater  stability  in  the  hair- 
dressing  styles  of  ttte  nations  outside  of  En- 
ropc.  With  the  children  of  nature  of  Africa, 
Aiia,  the  Americas  and  Australia,  we  find  its 
men  attempting  to  look  ferocious  b^  letting 
their  hair  hang  down  Uke  manes  or  with  great 
erections  of  plaits  held  together  with  oil  or 
clay.  The  wometf  wear  their  hair  frequently 
short  or  plaited  or  rolled  up  in  a  lump.  The 
Arab  women  divide  their  hair  into  innumerable 
plaits  into  whitih  they  interweave  gold  threads, 
strings  of  pearls,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  cover  it 
with  a  lighi  turban.  The  Arab  men  wear  their 
hair  short.  The  Giincse  shave  the  head  ex- 
cept on  the  crown  from  which  they  allow  a 
long  cue  to  grow.  The  Japanese  shave  the 
head  in  front  and  wear  short  hair  at  the  back 
and  sides.  The  women  comb  back  the  hair 
from  all  sides  and  bring  it  up  in  a  cluster  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  then  decorate  it  in  a  most 
elaborate  manner  with  big  combs  and  long 
needles,  flowers,  etc.  _  With  both  the  latter 
nations  European  fashions  are  being  adopted  to 
the  gradual  exclusion  of  ancicnl  customs. 
Among  the  Turks  and  Persians  it  is  the  custom 
to  shave  the  head  in  part,  while  the  women 
wear  their  hair  in  long  plaits  that  they  lengthen 
with   silk  ones  of   like   color. 

BiblioBraphy.— Bremer,  Walter  E.  E.  F.,  'Die 
Haartracht  des  Mannes  in  archaischgriechische 
Zeit'  (Giessen  1911);  Byaterveld,  'Album  de 
coiffures  historiques'  (Paris  1863-65);  Falke, 
'Haar  und  Bart  der  Deutschen'  (in  Anteiger 
des  G»riiianischen  Muieums,  18S8) ;  Krause, 
'Plotina.  Oder  die  Kostiime  des  Haupthaars 
bei  den  Volkem  der  Alten  Well'  (Leipzig 
1858)  ;  Lacroix,  P.,  <Histoire  de  la  coiffure,  & 
la  barhe  et  des  cheveux  postiches'  (in  Le  livre 
d'or  des  mitiers,  Paris  1851);  Villermont, 
Marie,  Comtesse  de,  'Hisloire  de  la  coiffure 
firainine>  (Paris  1892);  Voigt,  B,  B„  <Das 
Haar  als  Schmuck,  oder  Handbuch  der  Frisir~ 
kunst,  nach  Billaret  und  Normanden'  (Tlmenau 
1829)  ;  Wilken  'Ueber  das  Haaropfers  und 
einige  andere  Traaerbrauchc  bei  den  Volkem 
Indonesians'    (in  Revue  Coloniale,   1887). 

HAIR  DYE,  any  preparation  for  coloring 
the  human  hair  more  or  less  permanently, 
usually  applied  to  darken  gray  hair,  but  some- 
times because  a  person  is  not  pleased  with  the 
natural  color.  Men  often  dve  their  moustaches, 
which  are  apt  to  be  a  little  higher  in  color  than 
the  hair,  or  more  sandy.  Women  both  dye  and 
bleach  their  hair,  which  is  assumed  to  enhance 
their  beauty.  Hair  dyeinc  has  been  practised 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  two  general  classes 
of  dyes  are  used:  (1)  Those  based  on  the 
mineral  salts,  as  mercury,  lead,  bismuth  and 
silver;  of  these  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  most 
common.  (2)  Those  based  on  a  vegetable  stain, 
as  walnut  or  henna.  The  latter  are  harmless, 
but  all  the  metallic  dyes  appear  to  injure  the 
hair.  Perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
metallic  hair  dyes  is  made  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  10  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine  and  a  pint  of  water.  This 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush  once  a  day,  and 
each  application  gives  the  hair  a  deeper  shade 
of  brown,  until  a  brown-black  is  attained.  It 
will  color  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair,  hence 
most  be  applied  with  care.  Nearly  all  hair 
dyes  will  also  tan  the  skin,  and  it  is  common  to 
apply  firsl  some  form  of  grease  on  the  skin  to 
prevent  any  dye  from  adheruig.    Pulped  wkhitit 
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skills  make  an  excellrat  dark  brown  dye,  and 
they  can  he  put  up  with  either  alcohol  or  cot- 
tonseed m1,  with  a  trace  of  perfume.  An  in- 
ftitton  of  henna  leaves  in  alcohot  makes  a 
satisfactory  brown  dye,  which  can  be  darkened 
by  adding  a  little  ammonia.  In  applying 
nitrate  of  silver  dye,  it  is  first  desirable  to  soak 
the  hair  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potassium, 
and  die  stronger  the  solution  the  darker  will 
be  the  resultant  dye.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  added  while  the  hair  is  stilt  wet  with 
the  potassium;  the  result  Is  claiffle<)  to  be  quite 
permanent  A  simple  method  of  slifHitly  dark- 
ening the  eyebrows  or  moustache  is  to  use  a 
lead  comb  daily,  which  graduallr  darkens  the 
hair.  To  lighten  the  hair  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  used,  giving  a  so-called  ^Id  tinge,  and  pro- 
ducing artificial  hlonde  hair,  or  a  "^roxide 
blmde.*  The  dyeing  of  false  baif  is  mUdi 
easier  .than  dyeing  on  the  human  head,  and  a 

rter  variety  of  dyes  may  be  used.  Any 
snitable  for  cotton  or  wool  can  be  utilized. 
A  solution  of  logwood  in  warm  lime-water  is 
commonly  used  for  brown  dye;  but  the  hair 
should  first  be  well  washed  in  alum  water.  To 
remove  hair  dye  stains  from  the  hands,  wash- 
inf{  with  a  bleaching  powder  is  recommended, 
followed  by  an  alcohol  wash.  Nilrnte  of  silver 
stains  may  be  removed  by  applying  a  weak 
sohition  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonia. 

HAIR  HANUFACTURS3.     Hair  enters 
into   the   manufacture   of   many   civilized   con- 
is   the  most  useful   material   for 


tooth-brushes,  clothes-brushes,  etc.,  while  softer 
brushes,  as  for  hats,  painting  in  oils,  etc,  often 
call  for  softer  hair.  For  special  purposes  the 
artist  uses  brushes  of  skunk's  hair,  camel's 
hair  and  sable.  The  once  famous  camel's-hair 
shawls  are  now  seldom  seen,  and  the  haircloth 
shirts  of  the  monks  and  the  still  more  ancient 
sackcloth  of  biblical  times  remain  only  in  a 
historical  sense.  But  the  iiublic  does  wear  a 
grrat  deal  of  hair  worked  into  felt  goods  es- 
pecially hats,  cheap  overcoats,  blankets  and  the 
like.  The  hair  of  rabbits,  dogs,  goats  and 
woodchucks  is  valued  for  such  purposes,  but 
the  cow  and  steer  yield  the  most  Cowhair  and 
waste  hair  of  any  kind  are  also  freely  used  in 
certain  roofing  materials,  and  as  a  binding 
material  for  the  plasterer.  The  tail  hair  of 
cattle  often  does  duty  for  the  more  valuable 
horsehair  which  may  be  woven  tnto  such 
beautiful  and  durable  cloth,  once  pomitar  as  a 
fumitore  covering,  but  now  reserve  J  for  more 
utilitarian  purposes.  The  stiffening  of  gar- 
's frequently  of  horsehair  cloth  whii      ' 


s  oils,  and  for  retaining  the  solid  mai 
of  the  cider  jiress.  Excellent  fishing  lines  are 
made  of  braided  horsehair.  Power  looms  are 
made  on  purpose  for  weaving  the  horsehair. 
Camel's  hair  is  also  woven  on  the  loom,  and  the 
long  silky  hair  of  the  yak,  the  wild  ox  o£ 
Tibet,  makes  a  beautiful  fabric  and  also  a 
coarse  lace.  Goat  hair,  pig  hair,  barbers' 
sweepings,  and  any  convenient  waste  hair  is 
utilieed  for  stuffing  cushions  in  npholsEery. 
Many  mattresses  are  supposed  to  be  made  of 
horsehair,  but  tins  Is  so  valuable  that  other  hair 
in  introduced,  and  also  various  imitations  that 
should  be  called  fibres.  (Forithc  uses  of  wool, 
which  is  really  the  most  common  haif,  see 
voc    13—40 


Wool).  Tbe  handlmp  and  making  uver  of 
human  hair  iSa  considerabje  inftostry,  most  Of 
it  being  for  false  hair  of  one  sort  or.  another. 
For  many  years  the  peasant  girls  of  southern 
France,  and  also  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
gave  up  many  of  their  locks  and  tresses  for 
making  switches  and  curls  for  their  less  faired 


price  obtained  for  them.  .B*autiEnl  haij"  more 
than  five  feet  in  length  has  found  itj  way  into 
■the  beauty  parlors  of  the  great  'cities  of  the 
Western  world.  The  shorter  hair  offered  for 
■sale  Is  more  commonly  picked  '  out  from 
women's  combings  that  hare  been  saved  and 
combed  out.  TTiese  are  valued  for  curls, 
frincs,  false  fronts,  putTs,  wigs,  etc.  They 
require  to  be  carefully  selecttaT  shaped  and 
dyed.  (See  Hats  Dye).  The  toupee,  favored'l^ 
many  *bald-heiads,'*  is  usually  made  up  from  the 
best  of  the  long  stock  recovered  by  the  barber. 
which  is  purchased,  woven  into  shape  and  dyed 
to  order. 

The  United  States  census  classifies  as  hair 
woik  aJl  factories  that  clean,  bleach,  cuti  'an,d 
dye  human  hair,  also  that  of  the  horse,  catnet, 
^k  and  Angora  goat,  the  latter  being  termed 
mohair.  The  hair  of  the  yak  and  goat  wcfks 
up  well  in  theatrical  wigs,  false  beards,  etc. 
This  portion  of  the  hair  industry  of  the  United 
States  (1914  census)  occupies  205  factories 
with  a  total  capital  of  S2,543.m),  rand  .1,193 
wage  earners,  utilizing  materials  of  ttie'value  «[ 
$l,i29,000,  and  producing  ^335,0^0  yalne  an- 
nually. Sixty  per  cent  of  this  industry,  is  in 
New  York  State,  and  59  per  cent  iii  New  Ywrk 
city.  The  hair  cloth  branch  of  the  industry  tp- 
eludes    only   19    establishments    and    595    era- 

Sloyees,  vet  its  gross  product  Is  two-thirds  as 
irge  ana  its  capitalization' larger  than  -the  hair 
work  branch.  With  materials  valued  at  (1,' 
635,000,  the  gross  product  is  $2,395,000,  -an  a 
Capital  of  $2,945,000.  Fifteen  of  the  l9  fac- 
tories are  located  in  Pennsylvaftia. '  ' , 
gAIR  PENCIL,  in  painting,  a  -fine  brush 
of  the  hairs  of  the  camel,  sable,  badger, 
squirrel,  marten,  raccoon,  goat,  etc.  The 
various  sizes  require  the  quiffs  of  the  crow, 
pigeon,  goose,  turkey  or  swan.  Hair'  pencils 
3re  used  by  artists  iii  water  colorsi,  and  in  other 
very  fine  work. 

HAIR-TAIL.    See  ScABSARfr-nsH. 

HAIRLESS  DOGS.  Several. rBces. of  do- 
mestic dogs  are  bred  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  whose  skins  arc  nearly  hairless,  In 
China  and  Farther  India  a_  lar.ge  dog  of  this 
description,  cabled  polvgar,  is  used  in  hunting. 
Central  Africa  has  a  breed  re$emmin^  a  small 
black  grevliouDd.  A  hairless  dog  is  found 
mummified  in  prehistoric  Peruvian  toulW,  and 
others  were  formerly  prevalent  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  or  are  still  known  in  Mexico.  These 
have  been  cultivated  by  fanciers  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  constitute  a  recogtiized  show  class. 
They  are  small  and  terrier-like,  brownish  .or 
bluish-black,  wrinkled,  and  have  only  a  few 
straggling  hairs  on  the  bo4y,  with  soi9«tin)cs  ijl 
tuft  on  the  he^d.  ■    ,    , 

HAIRWORM,  or  HAitt  SNAKB,  * 
nematode  so  named  because  -of  its  supposed 
origin  from  a  horse  hair  rtiat  l)aS  fallen  into 
water.    See  GoaDiACEA. ■,...■ 
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HAITI,  a  repdilic  comprinng  die  wttstern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  or 
HaitL  Its  area  is  10,200  square  miles,  betweon 
«ne-third  and  four- elevenths  of  the  total  area 
•f,  the  island,  the  ccnirat  and  eastern  portions 
of  which  arc  held  W  the  Dominican  KepuUic. 
Adjacent  islands  subject  to  the  RepuUic  of 
Haiti  are:  La  Goture,  commandinK  the  ap- 
proach bj  watCT  to  the  camtal ;  Tortuga  Island 
near  Port  de  Paii.  and  Vache  or  La  Vadie, 
near  Aux  Cayes.  The  ports,  besides  that  of 
the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  are  Port  dc  Pain. 
Cape  Haitien,  Gonaives,  Saint  Marc,  Petit 
Goave,  JeTzmiCj  Uiragoane,  Aux  Cayes, 
JacmeL  and  Aomn.  Rivers  are  the  Artibonit& 
navigaole  for  luO  miles,  the  Trois  Rivieres  and 
the  Grand  Anse.  The  largest  lake  is  Etang 
Saunt^re,  22  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide. 
Xbe  climate,  which  in  the  highlands  is  tem- 
perate, but  in  the  lowlands  tropical,  even  tnorc 
lo  than  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  favors 
the  develc^tment  of  a  varied  and  extensive  flora. 
The  fauna,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  here 
as  in-  manjr  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

HiitOTj^— At  the  time  of  the  disowety  ot 
the  north  coast,  6  Dec  1492,  the  island  was 
idiyided  into  five  states  or  cacicats.  Tkus  dis- 
united, the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  rather 
easily  conquered,  rapidly  exterminated.  The 
nativeB  could  not  stand  the  hard  woiik 
taqtoscd  on  them  by  the  Sptniards  who 
Mgan  the  imnortation  of  Afncao  slsre*. 
in  1630,  Frenoi  buccaneers  and  freebooten 
undertook  the  conquest  of  what  became  Saint 
Domingue.  From  the  intercourse  betwec* 
white  and  black  resulted  in  Saint  Domingoc 
an  intennedinry  class  of  mulattoes  most  of 
whom  were  free  people  withotu  any  political 
rights.    Thcv  at  first  did  not  resent  this. 

In  178!)  VK  freedmcn  wbo  had  accumulated 
wtnlth  asked  for  equality  of  political  ri^ts 
which  On  Assemblie  Nationale  granted  them. 
But  the  French  landlords  or  •colons*  objected 
and  a  hard  Mruggle  beasn.  The  'colons* 
ailed  the  English  to  their  help.  At  the  end  of 
tte  year  l/pI  the  latter  loot  possession  of  a 

ert  of  the  island  which  seemed  lost  to  France, 
ing  occupied  partly  by  Spaniards,  partly  by 
English,  when  Toussaint  I'Ouvertiire  espouse^ 
the  cause  ot  France.  This  extraordinary  man, 
who,  up  to  40  years  age,  had  been  a  slave, 
succeeded  in  ndding  the  cotintry  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Eflglisn.  The  Pnnuj'gATtm- 
mfnt  rewarded  him  by,  appointing  him  major- 
general  and  governor  of  the  island.  Later'  on. 
Napoleon  I,  who  thought  that  Toussaint 
rOuverlurt  was  too  powerful,  appointed  Gen- 
ital Leclerc  governor  of  the  colony,  and  sent  a 
formidable  armv  to  reduce  the  authority  of 
OuverlOre.  The  latter,  after  a  few  skir- 
niishes,  surrendered  and  retired  on  one  of  hia 
properties.  Leclerc  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
and  deported  to  France  in  June  1802.  The 
colored  peoplt:  took  up  arms  against  French 
domination  m  September  18CE  utider  the  leader- 
shn>  of  General  Dessalines;  and  by  the  end  of 
1803,  Rochambeau,  who  on  the  death  of  General 
Leclerc  had  taken  command  of  the  French 
army,  was  hard  pressed  in  the  city  of  Cape 
Hajlien    by    black   tro^is,    and    compelled    ' 


tion,  of-  Haiti:  but  in  1844  it  seceded  and  es- 
tablished tin  inde^ndent  government,  known 
to-day  as  the  Dominican  Republic  (q.v.). 

In  Haiti, (the  record  for  the  tJ  years  next 
following  is  little  saore  than  one  long  series 
of  revtdutions  and  usuriKitioRs,  often  mere  con- 
tests betweea  rt^resenta tires  of  the  mulatto  and 
black  elcnaits.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  dur- 
ing the  turbuleot  adbninisttationft  of  Lccomte, 
Tancrede  and  Oreste,  prominence  was  given 
to  demands  for  payment  of  arrears  of  the  re- 
public's foreign  aebtg  and  arrangements  for  the 
arbitration  of  Frendi  claims  had  actually  been 
condudcd  wben  the  government  was  over- 
thrown  by  Tbiodore  and  Zamor  (1914).  The 
latter  made  himself  president  for  a  short  time, 
until  Ike  was  Eorcil^  dispossessed  by  the  former. 
On  7  Jan.  1915  a  revolt  against  President  Thfo- 
dore  occurred.  Again,  to  April  and  July, 
revolutnn,  the  massacre  of  political  pnsonen 
and  the  murder  of  President  GiiiHanme,  Thio- 
dore'a  suoccssoiv  made  necessary  the  landing  of 
Amerioan  marines  to  reuore  order.  Continued 
revDlvtionai^  uprisings  led  to  more  active  in- 
tervention, and  on  16  Sept.  1915  a  treaty  was 
signed  which  provided  for  the  cdtaUishmeut  of 
a  recetvershcp  of  customs  and  supervision  of 
Haitian,  finances,  for  a  tenn  of  10  years,  under 
aoutrotof  th4  United  States^  and  the  formation 
of  a  native  constabulary  commanded  by  Amer- 
ican officers.  Sudre  Dartigvetutve  was  elected 
President  of  the  republic  toward  the  end  of 
1915:;  and  with  tbe  support  of  the  United  States 
government,  his  administration  proved  peaceful 
andnrogressive. 

.  The  constitution  dates  from  9  Oct.  188% 
The.  National  Assembly  embraces  two  bodies, 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, the  former  consisting  of  99  members, 
elected  by  the  people  for  Ouret  years,  and  the 
latter  of  39  members  chosen  for  tenns  of  six 
years  tiy  the  representatives  from  lists  supplied 
ay  the  President  of  the  republic  and  a  board 
of  electors.  The  President,  elected  by  the  Na- 
tionkl. Assembly  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  can- 
not be  re-elected  except  after  an  interval  of  at 
least  one  term.  His  cabinet  comprises  six 
members,  the  secretaries  of  Foreign  Relations, 
of 'War  and  Navy,  of  Interior  and  General 
Police,  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works  and 
Agriculture.  The  judiciary  includes  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  "Tribunal  de  Cassation* 
and  a  number  of  district  and  municipal  courts. 
National  Activities. —  Primary  education  i^ 
by  law,  compulsory  and  free.  The  number  of 
registered  pupils  in  the  five  d^artments  of 
the  republic  in  1914  was  46,018l  There  are  over 
400  secular  schools;  a  school  of  agricnlture  and 
domestic  science  for  ^rls ;  several  public 
lycies;  schooh  of  medicme  and  law;  and  pri- 
vate schools  receiving  allowances  from  the  gov- 
ernment. French  is  the  language  of  Haiti. 
though  the  country  people  speiuc  a  patois  called 
•crcoIc.*  The  prevailing  religion  ia  Roman 
(Tatbolidsm.  There  is  an  archbishop  and  three 
bishops,  and  every  commune  has  at  least  one 
priest  The  papacy  maintains  a  legate  at 
Port-au-Prince,  and  Haiti  has  a  minister  ac- 
credited, to  the  Holy  See,  Freedom  of  con- 
science is,  however,  guaranteed  in  the  repuUic 
About  $1,000,000  annually  is  allotted  1^  the 
government  to  public  instruction. 

The  most  important  products  of  Haiti  are 
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coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  Campeacfay  wood,  Hienum- 
vitic  and  fustic  Tiw  mineral  resources  arc  vn- 
develc^d.  Deposits  of  goliL  iron,  coi)fwr,  siU 
ver,  nickel,  antttnouy,  tin,  sulphur,  kaolin,  gyp- 
sum and  a  Uifie  variety  of  3ton«  and  soft  coal 
are  among  those  that  hare  been  definitely  lo- 
cated. Copper  is  worked  to  soaje  extent  and 
concessions  have  been  granted  for  the  miniiif; 
of  coal,  iron  and  other  jninerala.  The  manu- 
facture of  articles  fOr  the  home  market  gives 
employment  to  a  relatively  ffnall  number  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Principal  exports  in  the  year  1914  were: 
Coffee,  78,512,559  pounde;  cacao,  6^688.064 
pounds;  cotton,  3,121,839  pounds;  cottonseed, 
5,369,175  pounds;  logwood  (Campcacfay 
wood).  54,618,800  pouwla;  fustic  ^yellow 
wood),  55,000  pounds;  li^um  vitae,  3,090.020 
pounds;  hcnicy,  1,264,690  pounds.  The  value  of 
foreign  commerce  jn  that  year  waa  $18,928,351, 
imports,  $7,612,792,  and  exports,  $11,315,559  est. 
The  distribution  of  foreign  trade  was  given  as 
follows :  United  Stales,  imports  $6,381,688  and 
exporu  $1,000,000;  France,  iroporu  $345,190 
and  exAorta  $5,000,000;  Great  Britain,  imports 
$409,811  and  expOfU  $900,000;  Gennany,  im- 
ports $338,004  and  exporu  $4,200,000.  Impart* 
from  tkc  United  States  into  Haiti  in  1916  \ 


S06.672  and  ia  1916  to  $8,775,694,  an  increase 
of  $4,968,392.  This  gain  is  due  largely  to  con- 
tinued peace  throughout  the  country,  which  has 
enabled  the  people  to  work  and  be  paid  far 
their  labor. 

Haiti  has  70  miles  of  railways.  These  in- 
clude t^e  line  runniog  from  C^pe  Haitien  to 
Grand  Riviere,  I5  miles;  that  connecting  Pori- 
au-Prince  with  Lake  Etang  Saumatre  28 
miles,  and  the  Port-au-Prince  and  Let^anes 
Railroad.  22  miles.  Port-au-Prince  has  five 
miles  of  tramway.  Regular  service  from  New 
York  and  from  Southern  ports  is  supplied  by 
three  steamship  lines,  lliere  is  also  steamsh^ 
service  between  Haiti  and  Cuba.  In  1880 
Haiti  became  a  member  o£  the  International. 
Union.  There  are  now  30  post  offices  in  the 
republic.  The  extent  of  telegraph  lines  is 
about  124  miles. 

Finance  and  Popnlatioa. —  The  national 
debt  (excluding  the  currency  debt)  amounted 
to  $25,982,181  gold  on  1  July  1914:  the  cur- 
rency debt  ia  £13,534,812  in  the  paper 
money,  nickel  and  the  floating  debt  The 
revenue,  derived  almost  exclusively  from  duties 
on  exports  and  imports  paid  in  American 
gold,  amqunted  in  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  to 
4,980.146  and  4,959.386  paper  gourdes  (value  of 
gourde  $0J3  in  1915;  average  for  five  years 
about  20  cents).  More  than  one-half  o{  the 
expenditure  is  for  the  public  debt.  The  mone- 
tary system  has  as  its  basis,  theoretically,  the 
gourde,  which,  in  gold,  would  have  the  value 
ol  $0,965.  currency  of  the  United  State.i.  But 
no  gold  coins  were  ever  minted,  and  the  actual 
currency  is  paper  which  fluctuates  in  value  and 
is  irredeemable. 

The  number  of  inliabitanis,  according  to  an 
estimate  for  1917.  is  about  2,030,000;  and  the 
IKipulation  of  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  was 
Kivenas  100,000;  Cape  Haitien  30,000;  LesCayes 
12,000;  Gonawes  13,000;  Port  de  Paix  10,000- 
Hesiding   in   the  republic   are   about   500  white 


foreigners  (Haitian  ddaens  onl^r  can  own  rest 
estate) ;  otherwise  the  population  consists  of 
blacks  and  mulattoes,  the  former  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  total. 
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can Union),  'Haiti'  (Washington  1892) ;  Har- 
vey. W.  W.,  'Sketches  of  Hayti  from  the  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  French'  (London  1827);  Hill, 
R.  T.,  'Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  with  the  Other 
Islands  of  the  West  Indies'  (New  York  1698)  ; 
L^r,  J.  N.,  'Haiti,  her  Histof7  and  her  De- 
tractors' (New  York  and  Wasnington  1907); 
Uackencie,  C  'Notes  on  Haiti'  (London 
1830)  ;  Pan  American  Union.  'Haiti>  (Wash- 
ington 1915)  and  'Latin  America'  (Washing- 
ton 1916) ;  Pritchard.  H.,  'Where  Black  Rules 
White'  (London  1900);  Saint  John,  S.,  'Haiti 
or  the  Black  Republic'  (London  1884) ;  Stew- 
ard. T.  G.,  'The  Haitian  Revolution,  1791  to 
1804'  (New  York  1914);  Tippenbauer,  L  G., 
'Die  Insel  Haiti'  (Leipzig  1893);  Vibert,  P., 
<La  Republique  d'Haitt'  (Paris  1895) :  Vincent, 
S.,  <La  Republique  d'H^ti'  (Bmxelles  1910). 
MAnuov  Wnxox. 

HAITI,  Diplomatic  Rdations  of  thtt  Un{< 
ted  Statn  wiu.  Haiti,  founded  by  ex-slaves 
who  revolted  against  their  masters  and  confis- 
cated their  property,  began  its  nationality  a 

inteitruitional   outcast  and  was  long   rega. 

with  disfavor  by  the  great  powers  which  had 
neighboring  temtoiy.  Against  its  cariy  strug- 
gle for  independence  from  French  control,  the 
American  government  recogniied  the  FrentJt 
arrMj  of  1802-06  prohibiting  trade  with  His- 
panioIaporiB  occuined  by  the  blacks,  and  in  1806 
and  1807  assisted  in  entorring  them  by  acts  of 
Congress  forbidding  intercourse  with  every 
part  of  die  island  not  in  actual  possession  of 
the  French  government.  Although  it  was  prac- 
tically independent  'br  1804,  It  was  not  recog- 
nized by  France  until  1838.  Although  for  its 
continued  independence  the  American  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  largely  responsible,  the  American 
gorertiment,  influenced  by  slavery  interests, 
hesitated  in  1825-26  to  pardcipate  in  the  Fan- 
ama  Congress  because  Haiti  was  invited,  and 
withheld  formal  recognition  of  the  Haitian 
government  until  1862. 

Twice  before  1860  the  American  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  Informal 
diplomatic  relations.  In  1832  the  Jacksoii  ad- 
ministration sought  through  a  naval  officer  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  Haitian  discriminating 
duties  which  operated  against  American  com- 
merce. In  1851,  acting  on  invitation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  joint  mediation  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain  to  se- 
cure peace  with  Haiti,  the  Fillmore  administra- 
tion sent  a  special  agent  to  co-operate  with  the 
representatives  of  France  and  CSreat  Britain  in 
a  remonstrance  against  Haiti  with  a  yiew  to 
possible  joint  intervention  to  cause  the  Haitian 
pjvemment  to  stop  the  war  and  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

American  diplomatic  relations,  after  recog- 
nition of  Haiti  in  1862,  as  indicated  by  the  pub- 
lished correspondence,  largely  consisted  in  the 
consideration  of  insurrections  (local  and  gen- 
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«ral)  and  changes  o£  government,  unjust 
treatment  of  foreigners,  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments of  American  citizens,  the  right  of  asytnm 
for  fugitives  or  refugees,  blockade  of  ports, 
martial  law,  political  and  financial  conditions 
resulting  from  anarchy;  and  Haitian  interfer- 
eoce  in  Dominican  afiairs.  During  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  Secretary  Seward  succeeded 
in  leasing  the  harbor  of  Mole  Saint  Nicholas 
from  Haiti  as  a  naval  station.  In  1865,  when 
the  government  of  Haiti  requested  the  British 
govfrnment  to  concur  in  gtiaratiteeini?  the  neu-^ 
traJity  of  the  peninsula  of  Samana,  Seward  in- 
formed the  British  Minister  diat  the  United 
States  by  lonp-settled  polity  was  disinclined 
to  political  alliances  with  foreipi  slates  in  re-" 
gard  to  subjects  outside  the  ran^  of  necessary 
and  immediate  domestic  le^slation,  and  must 
refrain  from  makin;;  such  a  guarantee  while 
disclaiming  all  purpose  or  desire  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  security  of  Haiti. 

Early  in  1870,  the ,  American  govei'intienf 
learning  that  the  President  of-  Iftiti  during 
pending  American  negotiations  with  the  Do- 
minican government  had  aided  General  Cabraf 
in  a  revolution  against  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment, notified  the  Haitian  government  that  any 
m'1"tary  movement  against  the  DominicBn  Re- 
public .  would  be  considered  as  an  hostile  act 
against  the  United  State*.  It  sent  Addnral 
Poor  via  Port  au  Prince  to  use  force  tO.;pl^ 
vent  interference.  Late  in  the  same  year  an 
complaint  of  the  Dominican  government  that 
the  Haitian  government  was  furnbhing  7«rar 
materials  to  Dominican  insurgents,  the  Ameri- 


Minister  to  Haiti  to  urge  that  the  Haitian  legis- 
lature should  not  repudiate  the  conlraets  or  en- 
gagements of  the  preceding  legislature. 

In  1S44,  by  protocol  the  Pelletier  claims 
case  which  arose  in  1861  was  suhmitted  to  an 
qrbltjrator.  An  award  madtf  in  1885  against 
Haiti  was  rejected  hv  the  American  govnem-- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust. 

In  1882-84  the  United  Stales  declined  to 
entertain  proposals  of  tlu  Piendeni  of  Haiti 
for  cession  of  a  naval  station.  In  1884,  learn- 
ing that  Haiti  conteniplftted.  a,  transfer  of  -  ter- 
ritory to  France,  the  American  government  in- 
formed the  French  government  that  such  acqni-. 
sition  of  Haitian  territory  would  conflict  -with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  France  denied  any  in- 
tention of  acquisition.  Soon  thereafter  the 
American  government  made  a  similar  statement 
lo  England.  In  1888.  Secretary  Bayard  re- 
ferring to  the  rumors  in  Haiti  regarding  Ab 
etTorts  of  the  French  representatives  to  induce 
France  to  declare  a  protectorate  or  annexation 
and  at  the  same  time  considering  the  possibilt- 
ties  of  the  French  government  Being  asked  to 
undertake  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
instructed  the  American  Minister  at  Paris  again 
to  take  the  opportunity  by  explicit  language, 
without  refernng  to  affairs  in  Panama,  to  re- 
call the  American  traditional  policy  of  which 
France  had  been  infonned  25  years  before  and 
also  at  the  commencement  of  work  upon  'the 
Panama  Canal  by  the  French  company  in 
1884-^. 

In  1891,  the  American  government  sent  a 
special  naval  commissioner  to  Haiti  with  ^a 
fleet    to    endeavor    in    co-operation    with    the 


American  Minister  to  xibtain  a  lease  of  Ucde 
Saint  Nicholas  as  a  naval  station,  hot  the 
proposals  were  declined. 

in  18M  the  American  government  objected 
lo  Haitian  discrimination  in  favor  of  sailing 
vessels;  and  in  1897  and  '1898  it  protested 
igainsi  acts  .involving  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  in  HaitL 

In,  December  1807,  when  German  vessels 
threatenttd  to  shell  the  public  buildings  at  Port 
au  Prince  rnilcES  the  Haitian  government  ac- 
ceded to  its  demands,  resulting  from  the'arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  a  German  liveryman,  the 
American  Minister  in  Haiti  urged  the  applica- 
tjon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Haitian 
government  applied  for  a  treaty  arrangement 
which  practically  vrould  have  established  an 
American  pTOtecn>rate ;  but  Secretary  Sherman, 
opposed  to  a  policy  of  establishing  protectorates 
over  neighbors,  urged  Mr.  Powell  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  hypothesis  that  the  United  States 
had  a  dutf  to  protect  neighbors  against  their 
["esponsibihties.  In  1900  when  the  German 
Minister  suggested  the  establishment  through 
act  of  the  forrign  powers  of  an  independent 
tribunal  at  Haiti  to  try  foreign  litigations  not 
triable  In  the  Haitian  tribunal.  Secretary  Hay 
declined  to  approve  the  pK^iosed  measure  in- 
terferilig  with  the  sovereign  right  of  Haiti  but 
suggested  independent  fifentfiy  representation 
to  the  Haitian  govemmant  in  renrd  to  the 


■  After  the  Franco-Haitiftn  commeraal  treaW 
of  1900,  reducing  tonnage  dues  p^d  by  l<'rencb 
sailing  vessels  and  duties  on  merchandise 
landed  from  French  steamers,  the  American 
government  [womptlj'  insisted  that  unde"-  the 
treaty  of  1864  no  higher  dnties  could  be  col- 
lected on  American  vessels  than  were  collected 
cm  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

By  the  logic  of  events  the  American  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  accept  larger  responsi- 
Klittes  in  Haiti.  In  1912,  it  exercised  an  in- 
fluence to  prevent  war  between  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  1914.  as  a  result  of 
confinnous  insurrectionary  activity  and  con- 
sequent threatening  clouds  of  international 
trouble,  it  undertook  to  secure  supervisory  con- 
trol of  the  Haitian  finances.     In  July   191S  in 


houses  and  finally  completeif  negotiations  for 
a  convention  establishing  a  fiscal  and  constabu- 
lary protectorate. 

The  new  American  responsibility  in  Haiti  — 
whose  government  is  an  engine  without  a  fly- 
wfieel,  threatening  its  own  destruction  by  it! 
own  energy  —  is  far  greater  than  that  assumed 
over  other  weak  governments  in  the  Caribbean 
region,  and  may  raise  problems  far  different 
from  those  of  the  other  territories  in  which  the 
American  government  exercises  supervisory 
control. 

James  M.  Callahan, 
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nivrriity  of  West  Ftrginia.  ■ 


1(  jait.  1895.    He  took  his  medical  degree  at 
Glasgow  University  in  1831,  and  pnctiKd  hii 
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prafesMon  in  Eut  Awi^  iaicr  bfaOmiiiK  the 
physician  and  friend  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
His  poetry  is  thoroughly  original,  but  v«ry 
subtly  pbilosopiucal.  His  vorks  includf 
■Poetic  Lucubrations'  (1628) ;  <Vates:  A 
Prose  £pic>  (18J9) ;  'Madeline  with  Other 
Poetns'  (1871);  'New  Symbols'  (1876); 
'Maiden  Ecsiasy,>  verse  (1880) ;  'The  Serpent 
Play,  a  Civine  Pastoral'  (1383);  'Memoirs  of 
Eighty  Years'   (1892). 

HAKHS,  fishes  of  the  family  Gadida  and 
chiefly  o£  the  genera  Pkycu  and  Meriuecius, 
distinguishable  from  (he  cod  and  haddock  by 
having  only  two  dctfsal  fins.  Phycis  has  a  chin 
.  barbel  and  filamentous  ventral  fins,  both  of 
which  are  lacking  in  Meriuecius.  The  squirrel- 
bake  iPkyeit  ckius)  and  white  hake  {P.  ten- 
Ml),  both  also  called  ling  or  codling,  are 
common  bottom  fisb  on  our  Atlantic  coast  from 
Virfpnia  northward.  The  silver  hake  or  whit- 
ing {Mtrluceius  biitHearis)  has  a  similar  range, 
but  is  less  common  in  shallow  waters  and  leads 
a  roving  life  in  search  of  herrings  and  other 
smaller  fishes.  Varions  other  species  occur  in 
the  nordk  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
hake  fishery  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  the 
product  is  salted  and  sold  chiefly  as  boneless 
cod.  The  dried  air-bladders  are  utliiied  in  the 
manufacture  of  isinglass. 

HAKIH,  h9-kem'.  a  Turkish  word,  signify- 
ing lord  and  frequently  in  the  Koran  applied 
to  Allab,  God,  as  in  the  Greek  and  English 
versions  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  word 
Lord  is  used  for  Jehovah.  It  is  now-a-days 
especially  eriven  as  a  title  of  honor  to  ilie.im- 

Krial  physician  of  the  sultan,  wfao  is  Hakim 
shi.  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  physicians, 
always  a  Turk;  whilst  the  physicians  in  the 
seraglio  tinder  him  are  western  Europeans, 
(>reeks  and  Jews. 

HAKLUYT,  hak'loot,  Richard.  English 
geographer:  b.  about  1SS3;  d.  London,  23  Nov. 
1616.  He  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  tSTO,  and  became  so  eminent  for  his 
acquaintance  with  cosmography  that  he  was 
appointed  public  tectnrer  on  that  science.  In 
1582  he  published  a  small  collection  of  voyages 
and  discoveries,  forming  riie  basis  of  a  subse- 
quent work  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1584-flR  he 
was  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Staf- 
ford. On  his  return  he  published  (in  1S89) 
his  famous  collection  of  'The  Principal  Navi- 
gations.  Voyages,  and  Kscoverics  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  made  by  Sea,  or  over  Land,  withm 
Ae  Compass  of  these  1500  Years.'  The  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  his  great  work  was 
published  in  1508.  the  second  and  third  in  1599 
and  1600.     In  1602  he  became  prebendary,  and 
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1  16(B  archdeacon,  of  Westminster,  and 

Sar  he  was  appointed  a  chaplain  of  the  Savcy, 
e  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
published  several  other  geographical  \ 
among   them     'Virginia    Richly    Valued, 


published    several    other    geographical    works, 
among   them     'Virginia    Richly    Valued 
(1609),  a  translation  from  the  Portu^u 


edition  of  his  chief  work  appeared  in  16  vol- 
umes {1885-90>.  The  mannscript  papers  of 
Hakluyt   were   used   by    Pnrchas  in   his    'Pil- 

HAKLUYT  SOCIETY,  of  Great  Britain 
organized  in  December  1846,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  and  distributing  among  i/s  members 
fare  volumes  on  voyages  and  travels,  and  geot 
graphical    records.    Between    1847    and    19lS 


fuUy  170  volniMs  were  issued  under  the  edko- 
rial  supervision  of  emioent  authorities.  Among 
these  publications  were  'Select  Letters  of  Co- 
lumbus' (1849):  Raleigh.  <Guiaaa>  (lS4S)i 
and  'Danish  Arctic  Expedition'  (1^7);  and 
6ve:edieion$  of  Hakluyl's  'Voyages'  (12  vols, 
1903-05) ;  and  Purchas's  'Hakluytus  Posf 
humous;  or  Furchas  His  Pilgrimes'  (20  vols., 
190S-O7). 

HAKON  TARL.  Oehlenschliger,  after 
reading  Snorre  S  'Heimskringla,'  during  a  stay 
in  Halle  in  1805,  wrote  'Hakon  Jar!.>  his 
famous  tragedy,  in  sit  weeks.  The  theme  Is 
the  conflict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity. 
The  characters,  especiaTiy  that  of  Earl  Hakon, 
are  described  in  masterly  fashion  by  Snorre, 
who  gives  US  the  tense,  dramatic  scenes.  Thl* 
rich  historical  material  supports  most  appro- 
priately the  fine,  poetical  structure  of  the  dram- 
atist, and  serves  to  give  the  principal  character 
the  true  stamp  of  human  greatness.  In  the 
character  of  Hakon.  the  aiitttor  wished  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  strength  of  the  heathen  ideal; 
and  yet  afouse  sympathy  for  the  victorious  faith 
and  Strong  personality  of  King  Olaf.  It  wai 
Oeh!ensc*rager's  conviction  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  for  Danish  poetry  was  to  give  new  life 
to  the  literature  of  the  Eddas  and  the  Sagas, 
and  lha(  he  could  do  it.  After  the  production 
of  this  tragedy,  in  1808,  all  agreed  vwth  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  rhetorical  eloquence  of 
Hakon  does  not  fit  the  heroes  of  saga  times, 
when  swords  spoke  the  most  and  the  loudest, 
and  that  the  saga  heroes  as  depicted  by  Bjora- 
son  and  Ibsen  are  much  more  true  to  life.  But 
we  are  Impressed  by  the  beauty,  the  poetical 
power  and  wealth  of  'Hakon  Jarl,'  as  it  pic- 
tures the  conflict  between  Paganism  and 
Cltrisrianity,  between  Hakon  and  Olaf.  It  was 
a  great  advance  beyond  any  historical  drama 

iroduced    before    in   Scandinavian    literature. 

rhere  is  an  English  translation  by  J.  C.  Lind- 
berg,  University  Studies   (Nebradta). 

GlSLE  BoTHNE. 

HALAKAH,  hi-Ialc^  (from  Heb.  iSn, 
halak,  to  go),  the  legal  part  of  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion. The  term  is  used  to  cotmote  all  the  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  derive  their 
sanction  from  custom  rather  than  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  "Midrash  halakah*  is  th^ 
term  used  to  cover  the  disputations,  iaterprela- 
lions,  etc,  concerning  the  legal  pan  of  the 
Scriptures.  At  first  handed  down  orally,  the 
laws  came  to  be  written,  and  were  modified  and 
improved  by   successive   editors  and  commeiV' 


HALBE,  halliE,  Max,  German  dramatist: 
b.  Guettland,  near  Daniig,  A  Oct,  1S6S,  of  an 
old  family  of  peasants  who  had  immigrated 
two  centuries  earlier  from  Westphalia.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Marienbutg,  and 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg  (where  he 
Studied  Uw.  1883),  Munich  (1884),  and  Berlin 
(1885-87),  where  he  studied  history  and  Ger- 
manic [^ilolo^.  In  both  the  latter  cities  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  new 
naturalistic  movement  in  German  literature, 
and  was  associated  with  the  Frtte  BUknr  (Free 
Stage)  Movement  in  1889.  He  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  association  with,  and  the 
works  of  Johannes  Schlaf  and  Amo  Holt 
(q.v.),  and  in  the  sprhig  of   1890  wrote  the 
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fiay  <Ftxie  Liebe*  (Free  Love).  He  mar- 
lied  the  same  year.  Malbe  was  not  entireW 
in  accord  with  the  Freit  BQhnt,  and  witn 
consistent  naturalism  (see  Hauptuann,  Gn- 
Irast),  as  the  latter  deviated  considerably  from 
tuE  own  tendencies.  Accordingly  it  was  difii^ 
cult  for  him  to  place  <£isKang>  (1892)  and 
'Jngend'  (1853)  on  the  stage,  attbouf^  the 
latter  did  liave  a  performance  on  the  Freie 
Volksbiihne  in  1892.  'Jugend'  was  especially 
difficult  to  place ;  famotis  theatre  managers  in 
Berlin  (L'Arronge,  Barnay,  Blmnenthu)  re- 
fused it,  but  Lautenburg  accepted  and  per- 
formed it  with  great  success  in  18£!3.  Theatre- 
Bierg  considered  Halbe  as  having  displaced 
auptmann  in  the  primacy  of  contemporary 
German  drama.  But  the  theatrical  public  of 
Berlin  is  very  fickle  and  requires  a  succesiion 
of  favorable  impressions,  and  when  Halbe's 
next  play,  the  comedy  'Der  Aroerikafahrer' 
('The  Tourist  in  America'),  made  the  impres- 
sion of  being  witless,  his  reputation  rapidly 
decKned.  Constant  laments  were  uttered  by 
critics,  as  to  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  his  early  work.  Halbe  decided  to  absent 
himself  from  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  liter- 
ature in  the  capital,  and  settled  in  the  country 
at  Kreuilingen,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  1894. 
L)  1895  he  settled  in  Munich,  where  he  again 
'  ■  '■    ;  the  dramas  'Lebenswende*  ""' 


Uesek>  are  of  this  period.  In  1895,  tof^ethc- 
wiih  Ruederer,  Halbc  founded  the  Intmiate 
Theatre  at  Munich  in  which  writers  and  poets 
appeared  on  the  stage.  Among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  circle  were  Hartieben,  Hirscfafeld, 
Wedekind,  Gumppenberg,  Karl  H  auptmann, 
Ludwig  lAotna  and  Count  Keyseriiny.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  dramas  includes  <Em  Empor- 
kommling'  (1889):  <Fjeie  Liebc'  (1890,  later 
called  'Ein  Verhaltnis  '  189S) ;  <Eisgang> 
(1892);  <;ugend>  (1893):  <Der  Amerikaf^- 
rer'  (1894);  'Lebenswende'  (1896);  'Mutter 
Erde'  (1897);  'Der  Eroberer'  (1898);  <Die 
HeimaHosen>  (1899);  <Das  TausMidjfchrige 
Reicfa>  (1899);  'Hans  Rosenhagcn>  (1901); 
'Walpnrgist^*  (1902);  'Der  Strom>  (1903); 
<Dic  Insel  der  Seligen'  (1905);  'Das  wahre 
Gesicht'  (1907);  'Blaue  Ben[e>  (1909);  'Der 
Ring  des  Gauklers'  (1912).  Of  'Mutter 
Erde,'  a  translation  into  En^ish,  t  Mother 
Earlh,>  appeared  in  'German  Classics*  (Vol. 
XX,  New  York  1914).  Consult  Eisner,  Rich- 
ard, "Modeme  Dramatik  in  kritisdier  Beleuch- 
tung>  (Berlin  1908);  Stem,  Adolf,  'Studien 
zur  Literatur  der  Gegcnwart'  (Berlin  1905)  ; 
Glaser,  I.,  'Max  Halbe>  (in  Nord  «nd  Sid, 
1889). 

Jacob  Wittmeb  Habtkann. 
HALBIG,  Johuin,  yChan  hil'big,  German 
sculptor:  b.  Donnersdort.  Lower  Franconia.  13 
July  1814;  d.  Munich,  29  Aug.  1882.  He 
studied  at  the  Munich  Academy,  and  elsewhere, 
finally  establishing  himself  at  Munich,  where  he 


riga  with  four  colossal  lions  for  the  triumphal 
gateway,  Munich.  He  also  CTtcuted  the  Platen 
memonal  at  Ansbach,  the  bronze  statue  of 
Fraunhofer  at  Munich,  the  'Emancipation' 
group  in  New  York,  the  'Crucifixion'  grol^ 
for  Oberammergaa,  and  numerous  busts. 


HALDANX,  JaroM  Alemnder,  Scottish 
clergyman  and  audior ;  b.  Dundee,  14  July 
1768;  d.  Edinburgh,  8  Feb.  1851.  He  studied 
at  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1785  became 
a  midshipman  and  spent  nine  years  on  the  sea. 
Setting  at  Edinbur^  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  religious  work,  and  as  an  independem 
lay  Treacher  toured  Scotland.  In  1797  he 
founded  the  Society  for  Prop^ating  the  Gospel 
at  Home,  whose  efforts  took  the  form  of  lay 

KeaehiiiK  and  tract  diatiibHtion.  Two  years 
ler,  with  his  brother,  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.), 
he  established  the  first  Coogregstional  diurcfa 
in  Scotland,  of  which  be  was  the  first  pastor. 
In  1801  he  became  preacher  at  the  tabemade  at 
Leith  Walk.  Hi>  confomation  to  Baptist 
theories  in  1806  tnyolyed  him  in  serious  contn>> 
versies.^  He  published  many  treatises  of  con- 
troversial litcnture,  notabl^  agKiott  the  Rev. 
Willtam  Jones,. a  .^ptiM  minister;  against  the 
Walkerites;  Erskine  of  Linlathen;  the  Bap- 
tist Midland  Association:  and  against  Doc- 
tors Ward  and  Jenkyn.  Of  a  more  literary 
character  are  his  'Jouraal  of  a  Tour  to  tbc 
North' ;  'Early  Instnictian  ConuneiHled  in  i 
Narrative  of  Catherine  Haldane,  with  an  Ad- 
dress to  Parents  oa  the  Importance  of  Rdi- 
gion' ;  'Views  of  the  Social  Worship  of  the 
First  Churches'  (1805) ;  'The  Doctrine  and 
Duty  of  Self -Examination'  (1806)  j  and  'An 
Exposition  of  the  Einstle  to  the  Galatians' 
(1848).  He  was  also  editor  of  the  ScHfiurt 
Magazine.  Consult  the  'Life'  by  Alexander 
Haldane  (London  1852). 

HALDANB.  Robert,  Scottish  pr«adier; 
b.  London,  28  Feb.  1764;  d.  Edinburgh,  12  Dec 
1842.  He  was  the  brother  of  James  Alexander 
Haldane  (q.v.)  and  was  likewise  sent  to  Edin- 
hnrgh  to  study.  His  fondness  for  the  sea 
caused  his  stay  at  the  university  to  be  verr 
short  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1^. 
remaining  for  three  years,  when  he  returned, 
resumed  bis  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  finally 
settled  down  at  his  estate  in  Aiitnrey.  At  first 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  political  reform,  and 
was  greatly  inspired  1^  the  French  Revolution. 
Reli^ous  interesEB  soon  began  to  predominate 
in  his  life.  ^Accordingly,  he  advanced  a  proj- 
ect for  missionaiy  work  in  India  which  was 
turned  down  by  the  East  India  Company.  He 
therefore  decided  to  do  missionary  work  in 
Scotland.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  founding 
the  Congregational  church  at  Edinburgh,  es- 
tablished tabernacles,  provided  for  the  educa- 
tion of  prospective  pastors;  put  forth  a  scheme 
for  i^ducating  some  African  children  in  Eng- 
lan^j  and  was  exceedingly  active  in  stimalating 
reUgious  interest  in  Scotland.  His  adcption  of 
Bauist  views  alienated  his  former  co-rel ironists, 
ana^e  went  abroad  to  work  on  the  Continent. 
Fqr  a  number  of  years  he  was  active  in  Swit- 
zerland and  southern  France,  and  in  1817  carried 
on  his  evangelistic  work  at  Montauban.  In  1819 
he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  participated 
in  several  controversies  and  wrote  'The  Evi- 
dence and  Authority  of  Divine  ftevelation' 
(1816)  ;  'The  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Proved  to  be  Canonical'  (1830)  ;  'Exposi- 
tion of  Romans'  (1835).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Alexander  Haldane  (1852). 

HALDANB  OV  CLOAH,  1st  VrsoocNT, 
British  lawyer  and  statesman:  h.  Perthshire, 
30  July  185&    Richard  Burdon  Haldaae  vu 
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educated'  at  Edinburgh  Academ};  and  ihe  un!- 
versides  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen.  Before 
be  went  abroad  to  continue  his  studies  he  had 
taken  his  M.A.  decree  and  1st  class  honors  in 
philosophy  r  he  had  won  the  Gray  Scholarship, 
the  Ferguson  Scholarship ,  6f  ihe  four  Seottisli 
universities  and  the  Bruce  of  Qrangehill  medal. 
At  Gottingen  he  studied  metaphysics  under 
Professor  Lotre.  Returning;  to  England,  he 
took  up  law,  was  called  to  the  Chancery  Bar  in 
1879,  became  queen's  counsel  in  1890,  and  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1893.  His  political 
career  began  in  1885,  when  he  was  elected 
Uberal  M.P.  for  Hadding;ton shire,  Scotland. 
Mr.  Haldane  had  to  wait  nearly  21  years  be- 
fore his  services  could  be  rewarded  with  an 
oflice,'ai)d  then  he  directly  stepped  into  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  under  the  Crown, 
namely,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  which 
he  was  nominated  by  the  new  Premier,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman,  in  December  1905. 
Con  side  rati  le  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
choice  of  a  lawyer  and  philosopher  to  take  over 
the  administration  of  the  army,  which,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  had  long  been  reputed  an 
iaeficicat  and  neglected  or^anizatioiL  The  in- 
efficiency referred  to  did  not  tic  with  the 
soldiers,  whether  regulars  or  volunteers,  but 
with  the  civilian  heads  of  the  War  Office;  so 
rampant  and  notorious,  indeed,  was  this  evil 
tfaat  "War  Office*  and  ^^Muddle*  were  popu- 
larly re^rdcd  as  synonymous  terms.  Pronii- 
nent  British  soldiers,  politicians,  civilians  and 
newspaper!  had  for  manv  years  vainly  clamored 
for  a  strong  and  efficient  army,  pointing  to 
Britain's  modem  wars  as  painful  examples  of 
"muddling  through,"  the  army  being  in  no  case 
prepared  for  the  task  expected  of  it.  So  far 
ad  the  regulars  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
Sner  body  of  professional  soldiers  in  any  coun- 
try, for  the  men  were  encouraged  to  remain 
and  serve  21  years  and  retire  on  pensions  in- 
stead of,  as  is  especially  the  custom  with  the. 
rank  and  file  of  conscript  armies,  returning  to 
dvil  life  on  completing  their  short  obligatory 
active  Ecrvice.  Outside  of  the  regulars,  Great 
Britain  possessed  a  civilian  army  of  about 
250.000  young  men,  "volunteers,*  who  did  their 
soldiering  in  such  time  as  they  could  spare 
from  their  work.  They  paid  their  own  expenses 
and  received  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
government;  their  officers  were  for  the  most 
part  retired  regulars,  but  there  was  no  official 
minimum  of  drill.  Together  with  the  yeo- 
manry the;;  constituted  a  peace  army,  ill- 
suited  and  ill-equipped  for  war.  No  practical 
steps  were  taken  to  utilize  this  valuable  ma- 
terial till  Mr.  Haldane  became  Secretary  for 
War.  Yet  the  volunteers  were,  on  occasion, 
more  than  "Saturday  Afternoon  Soldiers* — as 
they  were  often  derisively  termed.  Large  num- 
bers offered  their  services  and  fought  in  the 
Egyptian  and  South  African  wars.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane set  himself  to  reorganize  the  whole  force 
by  co-ordinating  the  volunteers,  militia  and 
yeomanry  with  the  regulars.  ,  In  1907  he  in- 
troduced the  Territorial  Forces  Act,  °[^  which 
all  the  volunteers  were'cbangcd  into  territorials 
or  second-line  troops,  drilled,  administered  and 
financed  by  lie  army  authorities.  The  loose,, 
haphazard  system  of  *membership'  was  re- 
placed by  a  four-years'  enlistment,  and  cavalry 
and  artillery  were_  added  — which  the  old 
regime  lacked.    Curiously  enough,  while  many 


Biifitanr  anil  dvil  penanages  bestowed  prais^ 


not  a  few  who  condemned  the  i _.._ 

mWiesied  its  failure.     Even  Ae  veteran  Lord 
Roberts  assailed  it  as  6eing  only  a  half -measure. 


totally    inadequate    for  a    great    emcncency--- 
"ch   he    foretold  years   before    1914.      Thr 
right  in  meir  way;  on  behaK  of  Hm 


War  Minister  it  must  be  acknowledged,  hWrJ 
ever,  that  he  did  the  best  that  was  possible  wiOi 
the  material  at  his  hands  —  under  volvmttiTy  ttt^ 
listment.  He  also  iiritiated  the  ■Officers  "rrain- 
ing  Corps*  from  the  university  cadets;  he  ma<W 
the  general  staff  a  power  in  the  army  8n# 
throfigfaout  the  empire:  he  perfected  the  encdi- 
tionary  force  and  backed  it  with  a  special  rc^, 
serve:  above  all,  be  restored  public  confidence  iri 
the  War  Office.  In  1911  he  was  created  Vi** 
coimt,  and  in  1912  he  succeeded  Lord.  LoreBum, 
as  Lord  H'l^  Chancellor  of  England,  thu} 
crowning  a  legal  career  which  began  with  hia, 
call  to  the  bar  36  years  earlier.  Although  he' 
was  the  object  of  much  criticism  as  War  Min- 
ister, Lord  Haldane's  high  judicial  qualifications 
were  indisputable.  After  the  outbreak  of  theEfi-,' 
ropean  War  a  strong  volume  of  public  opiniou 
turned  against  him.  Years  before  he  had  com-; 
mitted  the  indiscretion  of  describing  Germany, 
a;  his  'spiritual  home,*  and  had  on  numerous' 
occasions  publicljr  lauded  German  philosophy, 
education  and  national  efficiency.  Moreover,  he. 
had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  Kalser:, 
he  had  made  numerous  official  and  imo&lclu' 
visits  to  Berlin,  and  had  acted  as  the  British' 
agent  in  negotiations  with  the  German  govern- 
ment relating  to  the  'Naval  Holiday*  sdicme. 
Almost  amusing  was  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
upon  Lord  Haldane  in  certain  sections  of  the 
British  press  for  his  alleged  pro-Germanism, 
while  simultaneously  the  German  press  xbused 
him  still  more  violently  as  a  'treadieraus' 
friend.*  On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Asqvith's 
Coalition  Cabinet  in  May  1915  Lord  Haldane' 
resigned  his  office  and  was  decorated  with  the' 
Order  of  Merit  by  the  king.  He  publtalKil' 
'Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism';  'Life  of' 
Adam  Smith*;  a  translation  (with  Mr.  KenmV 
of  Schopenhauer's  <Wortd  as  Will  and  Idea'}' 
'Education  and  Empire';  'The  Pathway  M 
Reality.*     See  G«eat  BRrtAiN  — Akuy.  ■■< 

HALDEHAN,  hil'd^-m^n,  Samnid  Steh- 
man,  American  naturalist :  b.  Locust  Grove, 
Pa.,  12  Aug.  1812;  d.  Chickies,  Pa.,  10  Sept' 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  Collqre, 
Pa.,  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  tnC' 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851-55 ;  and  of 
comparative  philology  there  186^-80.  He  piA>-' 
Hshed  'Fresh  Water  Univalve  Mollusca  of  the 
United  Slates*  (1840);  'Zoological  Contrihu-' 
tions*  (1842-43);  'Elements  of  Latin  Prei-' 
nunciation*  (1851);  'Affixes  in  Their  Orinn 
and  Application'  (1865) ;  'Pennsylvania  Dut«i> 
(1872);  'Outlines  of  Etymology'  (1877); 
'Analytic  Orthography'    (1858),  etc 

HALDIHANO,  Sir  Predericic,  Swiss 
soldier  in  the  English  service:  b.  Canton  of 
NeuchStel,  Switzerland.  October  1718;  d.  Vver- 
dun,  Switzerland,  5  June  1791.  He  served  <(i 
the  armv  of  Sardinia  and  later  hecame  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swiss  guard  at  The  Hague,  and  was 
there  stationed  when  with  Henry  Bouquet  (q.v.) 

!ie  enlisted  in  1756  in  the  British  army  for  jerv- 
ce  in  America.    He  organized,  largely  IrOtU 
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Ajijericans,"  and  became  its  commander.  In 
1759  he-  won  distinclioa  by  his  successful  de- 
fense of  Oswefio  against  the  attack  of  4,000 
French  and  InSans,  and  id  1767-78  held  the 
chi«^  comm^uid  in  Florida.  From  1778  to  1786 
hei'ivas  AOvemor-in-chief  of  Canada,  severely 
repressed  Canadian. sympathy  with  the  Revolu- 
tion'and  tendered  conspicuous  service  in  the 
^itlemxnt  of  the  Loyalist  refugees.  His  vaU 
uahle  oflkial  (orrcspondoice  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Britisfa  Musetun  and  copies  are, in  the 
Etominicn  archi.ves'  at  Ottawa.  Consult  Mc-: 
llwraith,   ^Sir  Frederick  Haldimand'   (I«W). 

HALS.  Edward  Everett,  American  TTni- 
Urian  clergyinan  and  author:  b.  Boston.  Mass.,' 
3  April  lffi2;  d  10  June  !«».  His  father  wai 
Nathan  Hale  .(fl-v),  the  first  editor  of  the 
Boston  DffiVy  ■Advertiser,  and  the  son  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Har- 
Vaiil .  College.  Later  he  studied  theology  and 
was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Wor- 
cester,. Mdss.,  1S46-56.  He  then  became  pastor 
of  -liie  South  ConKregational  Society  in  Boston, 
a,  Unitarian  Churcn,  and  was  its  pastor  emeritus 
from  1901  luilil  his'  demise.  In  the  Unitarian 
body  he.  was  long /in e  of  its  foremost  men,  of 
a  .radical    rather    than    a    conservative     type, 


and  others.  For  several  years  he  edite 
and  New,  a  macaiine  afterward  merged  _.. 
Scribner's  Monthly,  and  -  has  edited  Lend  a 
Hand,  a  journal  of  organized  charinr,  since 
1^  After  his  retirement  from  active  pas-. 
tpral  work  he  was  active  in  various  denomma- 
tionat  and  other  religious  and  social  enterprises, 
^d  lectured  at  frequent  intervals.  His  80tb 
birthday  was  celebrated  t^  a  gathering  in  Sytn- 
iJiony  Hall,  Boston,  composed  of  representa- 
tive; persons  from  all  denominations  in  his  na- 
tive dtv,  as  well  as  of-  civic  and  state  officials, 
acsembled  to  testify  to  the  regard  in  which  be 
was  held,  irrespective  of  creed  or  race.  To 
Asiehcans  in  general,  however,  he  is  best 
known  as  an  author,  an4  in  spite  of  his  count- 
leas  clerical  labors  he  has  been  one  of  the  iDOSt 
voluminous  of  American  writers.  Much  o( 
bis  work  is  from  necessity  ephemeral  in  its 
nature,  but  when  he  had  consciously  wrought 
with  ail  artistic  end  in  view  his  level  of  attain-^ 
ment  has  been  high.  His  short  story,  "The  Man 
Without;  a  Country,'  has  long  been  accounted 
tuu  American   classic,   and   even   more    skilful 


extravaganaa  like  'The  Brick ,    

absolute  air  of  verisimilitude  is  preserved  thtt 
the  absurdest  conceptions'  of  the  tale  appear 
more  that)  half  credible.  'The  Man  Without 
a  Countfj"  was  indeed  accepted  as  a  record 
of  fact  by  many  readers  on  its  firs)  appear- 
ance in  !8iS3,  although  the  theme  is  in  its  con- 
ception most  improbable,  and  its  author  wu 
obliged  to  state  at  a  later  date  that  it  had  no 
foundatiori  in  fact.  The  list  of  his  published 
wprks  is  a  long  one,  including  nearly  70  titles, 
^d  besides  those  already  named  may  be  cited 


*  Margaret  Perdval  in  America'  (1850):  'Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Doctrine*  (1860) ;  'If,  Yes, 
and  Perhaps*  (1868);  'Sybaris  and  Other 
Homes'  (1869);  'The  Ingham  Papers'  (1869): 
'His  Level  Best  and  Other  Stories'  (1872); 
'Philip  Nolan's  Friends'  (1876);  'The  For- 
tunes of  Rachel'  (1884) ;  'Boys'  Heroes' 
(1886);  'Life  of  George  Washington  Stndied 
Anew'  (1887) ;  'They  Saw  a  Great  Light' 
(1889);  'The  Story  of  Christopher  Columlius' 
(1891);  'The  Story  of  Massachusetts'  (1891); 
•The  Ne»T  Harry  and  Lucy'  (1892);  'East 
and  West  or  the  New  Ohio'  (1892)  ;  'A  New 
England  Boyhood'  (1893);  'Rfty  Years: 
Poems'  (1893);  'If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston' 
0894):  'Susan's  Escort'  (1895);  'Historic 
Boston'  (1898) ;  'Lowell  and  His  Friends' 
(1899);  'Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years' 
(1900).  With  his  sister  Susan  Hale  he  wrote 
i  series  of  travel  books  entitled  'Family 
Flints  through  France,  Germany,  etc.,'  and  he 
also  edited  numerous  volumes  from  'The 
Rosary'  (1848)  to  'Unpublished  Essays  of 
Emerson'  (189S).  See  Man  WnnoUT  a  Coun- 
THV,  The. 

HALB,  Edward  Brcrett,  Jr.,  AnMiican 
author  and  educator,  son  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale  (q.v.):  b.  Boston,  18  Feb,  1863.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  18S3  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
from  which  he  received  the  d^ree  of  D.Ph,  in 
1892.  In  1886-90  he  was  instructor  and  assist- 
ant professor  of  English  at  Cornell  Utiivcrsity; 
iti  1890-92.  while  abroad  held  the  Harris  Fel- 
lowduj)  of  Harvard  University,  and  in  1892-9S 
was  professor  of  Etiglish  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.    Since    1895   he  has   b«en   professor  at 


has  edited  a  number  of  school  and  college 
texts  and  from  1893  to  1917  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Dial.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  '  Ency- 
clopedia Americana'  and  is  author  of  'Ccni- 
structive  Rhetoric'.  (1896):  'James  Russell 
Lowell'  (1899) ;  'Dramatists  of  To-Day> 
(1905,  6tli  ed,  1911);  'William  H.  Seward' 
(1910) ;  and  'Life  and  Letters  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale>  (1917). 

merican  ot ,. 

June    1836; 

d  Washington,  D.  C,  27  Oct.,  1918.  After 
study  of  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1857,  began  practice  at  Ellsworth,  Me.,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  in  18G7, 
1868  and  1880.  In  1868  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  and  In  that  capacity 
served  until  1878.  acting  on  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  and  during  his  last  term  being 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional  com- 
mittee. In  1868,  1876  and  1880  he  was  a  dele- 
Sle  to  the  Republican  national  conventions  ot 
Dse  years,  in  1874  was  offered  the  post  of 
postmaster-general  and  in  1877  that  of  secretary 
of  the  navy,  but  declined  both.  He  was  a 
member  of  Grant's  commission  appointed  tor 
canvass  of  the  Louisiana  presidential  vote  in 
1876,  He  succeeded  Hannibal  Hamlin  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1881,  and  was  re- 
elected In  1887,  1893,  1899,  1905,  and  1909.  He 
retired  in  1911  after  serving  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate  he  became  known 
as  a  RQ>ublican  leader,  interesting  as  a  si«aker 
and  skilful  in  matters  of  lepstative  routine. 
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HALE,  Gcoige  Eltery,  Anwricaii  astron- 
omer: b.  Chicago,  29  June  1868.  He  was 
fraduaied  at  tbe  Masaachusens  Institute  of 
echnology  in  1890:  studied  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory,  1889-90;  Univeriity  gf  Berlin, 
winter,  1893-94 ;  (honorary  Sc.D.  Universib 
of  Pittsburgh  1897.  Yale  1905.  Victoria  Um- 
versity,  Manchester,  1907,  Oxford  1909,  Cam- 
bridse  1911;  LL.D.  Beloit  1904,  University  of 
CaJiforoia  1912;  honoraiv  Ph.D.  Bcdin  1910). 
He  was  director  of  the  Kenwood  Astropliysical 
Observatory,  1890-96;  associate  professor  of 
astropiiysics,  1892-47,  professor,  1897-1905,  and 
director  of  Yerkes  Observatory,  1895-1905;  it 
now  director  of  the  Solar  Observatory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washti^toit  at  Mount 
Wilson,  CaL  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  spectro- 
heliograph,  an  instrument  for  photograi^inK 
the  Kilar  prominences  and  ochei-  solar  phe- 
'  nomena.  His  principal  scientific  researches 
have  been  oiade  in  solar  and  stellar  spectro- 
scopy. He  was  joint  editor  o£  Aslroninny  and 
Astropkysicj,  1892-95,  and  the  AHropkysical 
Journal  since  1895.  He  has  written  many 
papers  on  (he  sun,  stellar  spectroscopy,  etc., 
and  was  awarded  the  Janssen  Medal,  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  1894;  the  Rumford 
Medal.  1902;  the  Draper  Medal,  1903;  Gold 
Medal.  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1904;  and 
the  Bruce  Medal.  1916.  He  is  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Accad- 
emia  dei  Li  nee  i,  Rome-  Amsterdam  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitut  de  France ;  honorary  member  of  the 
Vienna  Acadenw  of  Sciences:  foreign  associate 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society;  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  Upsala,  and  many 
others. 


__  _.  _9  Dec.  1896.  He  was  »  son  of  Sarah  J. 
Hale  (q.v.).  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1837  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  pbilcdo- 
gist  to  the  government  exploring  expedition 
under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
study  tbe  linguaKes  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
Africa.  The  results  of  his  observations  were 
published  in  <£thn<^^aphy  and  Philology' 
(1846).  He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Chicago  bar,  and  removing  to  Canada 
in  185S  practised  law  at  pinton.  _His  other 
works  are  'Indian  Migrations  as  Evidenced  by 
Language'  (1883):  'The  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites'  (1883)  ;  'A  Report  on  BUckfoot  Tribes' 
(1885).  He  was  classed  among  the  foremost 
philologists  of  his  lime  and  was  a  member  ot 
learned   societies   at  home  and  abroad. 

HALK,  Irving,  American  soldier  and  elec- 
trician: b.  North  Bloomfield,  N,  Y.,  28  Attj?. 
1861.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Color- 
ado in  1865.  crossing  the  plains  by  wagon  and 
team,  the  family  making  their  first  settlement 
at  Central  City,  where  the  boy  attended  the 
public  school  of  which  his  fath^^r  was  principal. 
Later  the  family  removed  to  Denver,  where  he 
attended  the  high  school,  graduating  in  June 
1877,  the  youngest  and  highest  in  his  class.  He 
entered  United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  1880,  and  was  graduated  in  1884,  first 
ID  hit  class.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  In  1888  he  took,  part  in  the  Divi- 
sion   of    Atlantic    Rifle    Competition,    winning 


first  gold  and  first  ^nnish  medals.  That 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academ^ir  as  instrnctor  in  civil  and  militaiy 
engineering.  On  1  April  1890,  he  resigned  from 
the  army  and  has  since  been  connected  with 
the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  later  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  15  manager  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  District  (six  States), 
with  headqiurters  at  Denver.  He  served  with 
ttae  Natiottal  Guard  of  Colorado  as  liMitenant- 
colonel,  coionel  and  brigadier-general.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spaaisfa-Ataencan  War  he  wai 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  First  Colorado 
Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers,  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  *for  gallant  and  dis-^ 
unguished  services,  etc  ...  in  the  captur- 
ing of  Manila,  13  Aug.  1898,"  recommended  for 
promotion  to  major-general  by  brevet  for  "ga^ 
lant  and  meritorious  services  throughout  the 
campaign  against  Filimno  insurgents  from  4 
February  to  5  July,  1899:  particularly  for  skit), 
leaJ  and  courage  in  conducting  the  operations 
of  his  brigade  in  the  movements  from  Malolos 
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charged  from  the  Volunteer  Service.  He 
ceived  the  horrarary  degree  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neer from  the  Colorado  Stale  School  of  Mines 
in  1897.  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  1899.  He  is  a  member  ot 
various  military  and  scientific  societies  and  has 
written  papers  and  delivered  lectures  on  many 
^ientific  subjects. 

HALE,  Joba  PaHter,  American  legislator 
and  diplomat;  hi  Rochester,  N,  H..  31  March 
1806;  d.  Dover,  N.  H..  I9  Nov.  1873.  After 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  in  1827  and  study  of 
the  law  at  Rochester  and  Dover,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1830,  in  1832  was  elected 
a  Democratic  representative  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  in  1834-41  was  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney.  In  1842  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where,  though  remaining  a  Democrat,  he 
stoutly  opposed  the  *gag-rule'  which  sou^t 
the  exclusion  of  anti-slavery  petitions.  He  was 
renominated;  but  previous  to  the  election  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  made  a  i>hink  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  the  State  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  directed  its  congressmen 
and  senators  to  support  the  measure.  Hale  in 
a  public  statement  refused  to  do  this  and  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  was  then  reas- 
sembled and  liis  hame  stricken  from  the  ticket. 
Hale  ran  as  an  independent  Democrat,  but  no' 
candidate  received  a  majority.  In  1846.  after 
a  spirited  canvass  known  as  the  *Ha1e  storm 
of  1845,"  h*  was  elected  to  the  lower  hoose  of 
the  legislatnre.  and  became  its  speaker.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen  ate, 
where  he  was  the  first,  and,  until  joined  by 
Salmon  P.  Chase  in  1849,  the  only  avowed  anti- 
slavery  member.  He  was  an  orator  of  fine 
abilities,  and  besides  of)posing  the  slave  system, 
secured  laws  abolishing  flogging  and  pog- 
ration  in  the  naw.  He  was  nominated  for 
president  by  the  Free-Soil  Democrats  in  1852, 
and  received  157,685  voles.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  for  the  four  years  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  C.  G.  Atherlon,  deceased, 
and  in  1858  for  a  full  term.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  supported  the  Lincoln  administration. 
He  was  United  States  minister  to  Spain  ia 
1865-69. 
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HALE,  Ledyard  Park,  American  lawyer : 

b.  Canton,  Saint  Lawrence  Countj;,  N.  Y.,  17 
May  1854.  He  received  his  education  at  Saint 
Lawrence  University  and  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  From  1882-88  he  was  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Saint  Lawrence  County,  be- 
comino;  district  attorney  in  1894.  In  1903  he 
was  elected  county  judKC,  which  office  he  held 
until  19(H,  since  when  he  has  been  counsd  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  second 
diatrict.  From  1907-08  he  served  as  conunJs- 
■ioner  of  the  State  Board  of  CharitiM  under 
Governor  Hu^es. 

HALE,  Lucretia  Pcahody.  American 
author,  sister  of  K  E,  Hale  (q.v.)  :  b.  Boston, 
Mass,  2  Sept.  1S20;  d.  there  12  June  1900.  She 
was  very  oopular  ai  a  writer  for  young-  people, 
and  in  addition  to  'The  Lord's  Supper  and  Its 
Observance*  (1866);  'The  Service  of  Sorrow* 
(1867)-  'The  Wolf  at  the  Door'  in  the  <No 
Name  Series*  (1877),  she  published  for  youwK 
readers  'The  Peterkin  Papers*  (1882);  and 
'The  Last  of  the  Pefertdns'  (1886).  She  also 
wrote  *The  New  Harry  and  Lucy'  (with  E.  E. 
Hale).  She  wilt  be  longest  remembered  as  the 
creator  of  the  Peterkin  Family,  who  have  be- 
ccMne  widely  recognized  types  of  character. 

HALE,  Sir  Matthew,  English  jurist;  b. 
Alderley,  Gloucestershire.  1  Nov,  1609 ;  d.  there, 
25  Dec.  1676,  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  16 
hours  daily,  extending  his  researches  to  natural 
philosophy,  mathematics,  history  and  divinity, 
u  well  as  the  sciences  more  immediatdy  con- 
nected  with  his  profession.  He  was  a  most 
prodi^bus  worker  for  man^  y^rs  laymg  out 
for  himself  a  schedule  covering  16  hours  aaily. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  before  the  oommence- 
nent  of  the  civil  war'  and  in  the  conflict  of 
parties  which  took  place  his  moderation,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  personal  integrity  and 
skill  in  his  profession,  secured  him  the  esteem 
oi  both  royalists  and  parliamentarians  in  his 
own  time.  In  1654  he  became  a  judge  of  tba 
Common-bench  (the  former  Kings-bench),  in 
which  station  he  displayed  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple sufficient  to  give  oSense  to  the  ProteUor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  w4iich  re- 
stored Charles  II,  and  one  of  the  members  most 
active  in  passing  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  In 
1660  he  was  knitted,  and  made  chief  baron  of 
die  Court  of  ExcbequeT.  He  was  the  last  Eng-- 
lish  judge  who  sanctioned  the  conviction  of  cul- 
prits for  witchcraft.  He  was  raised  to  the  chief- 
iusticeship  of  the  King's-beneh  in  1671.  After 
liiB  death  api>eared  his  'Histoiy  of  the  Pleas 
of  the  Crown' ;  'Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords' 
House' ;  and  'The  Histoiy  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England.'  He  also  wrote  several  works  or 
scientific  and  religious  subjects. 

HALE,  Nathan,  American  revolutionary 
officer:  b.  Coventry,  Conn.,  6  June  1755;  d.  New 
York,  22  Sept.  1776.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1773,  and  engaged  as  a  teacher,  first  at  Fjist 
Haddam,  and  afterward  at  New  London.  His 
parents  intended  him  for  the  ministry;  but  on 
the  Lexington  alarm  in  1775  he  wrote  to  Tiis 
father,  in  a  Connecticut  regiment,  saying  *that 
a  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  his  country,*  and  soon  after  entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant  (1775)  and  in  a  few 
months  was  promoted  to  be  captain  (1776), 
\Mule  with  the  troops  near  Boston  he  was  vig- 


ilant and  faithful  in  every  point  of  duty;  and 
according  to  a  tradition  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
in  September  1776,  when  in  New  York,  he,  with 
an  associate,  planned  and  effected  the  capture 
of  a  British  sloop  laden  with  provisions,  taking 
her  at  midnight  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
man-of-war  Asia,  and  distributing  her  prize 
goods  to  the  American  soldiers.    After  the  re-  I 

treat  of  the  army  from  Long  Island,  when  it 
was  all-important  to  understand  the  plans  of 
the  enem}',  Washington  applied  for  a  discreet 
and  practised  officer  to  enter  the  enemy's  lines 
ftnd  procure  inteliigence,  and  Hale  volunteered 
for  the  service.     He  passed  in  the  disguise  of  a  I 

Dutch  schoolmaster  to  die  British  camp  and 
made  full  drawing  and  memoranda  of  ail  the 
desired  information,  but  on  his  retnm  was 
apprehended  and  taken  before  Howe,  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  execution  the  next  morning,  . 

He  was    denied   a    BiMe   and  the    aid  of    a  | 

clergyman ;  and  was  hanged,  saying  with  his  las! 
br«ath:  *I  only  regret  that  I  have  "but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country.*  A  statue  of  Hale  by 
Macmonnies  is  in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York, 
and  one  by  Gerhardt  in  Hartford,  Conn.    Con-  i 

suit  the  'Life'  by  Johnston  (1901):  Holloway,  i 

'Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Hero'  (1899)  ;  Pan- 
ridge,  'Nathan  Hale,  the  Ideal  Patriot'  (1902). 

HALE,  Nathan,  American  journalist:  b. 
West  Hampton,  Mass,,  16  Aug.  1784;  d.  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  9.  Feb.  1863,  He  was  a  nephew  ol  ! 
the  patriot  Nathan  Hale  (q.v.)  and  father  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale  fq,v,).  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  in  1804,  and  after 
studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar 
in  1810,  in  1811-14  was  editor  of  the  Boston 
Wrekly  Mtssengtr,  and  in  1814  purchased  and 
became  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  established  in 
1813  and  the  first  New  Englahd  daily.  -  At  first 
Federalist  in  politics,  the  Advertiser  became 
successively  Whig  and  RepuWican  and  was  at 
all  times  very  influential.  In  1820  it  opposed 
the  MiSMttri  bill,  in  1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  it  was  the  first  new?paper  to  advocate 
the  settlement  of  Kansas  by  "Free-Soil*  colo- 
nists. Hale  was  a  founder  of  the  Narth  Amer- 
ican Rtvim  (1815),  served  at  various  times  in 
both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
published  a  series  of  stereotyped  njaps  alter  a 
jnctbod  invented  by  himself  (1830),  and  wrote 
pamphlets  on  topics  of  internal  improveinent. 

HALE,  PhUip,  American  music  critic;  b, 
Norwich,  Vt.,  S  March  18S4.  Graduated  from 
Yale  in  1876,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Albany  (1879),  studied  music  under  Dudley 
Buck  and  later  m  Europe  with  Haupt,  Bargiel 
and  Guilmant  (1885-87),  and  was  organist  suc- 
cessively of  Saint  Peter's,  Albany  (1879-SZ), 
Sainl  John's,  Troy  ( 1887-89),  and  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  (1889-1905). 
.  In  1889-47  he  contributed  music  criticism  to  the 
Boston  press,  (1891^1903)  was  critic  of  die 
Journal,  in  1897  became  editor  of  the  Mnsical 
Record,  and  m  1901  of  the  Musical  World. 
He  has  been  dramatic  and  music  critic  of  the 
Boston  Herald  since  1903,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Program  Books  since  1901.  He  is 
known  as  one  of  the  moet  discridinatiiiK  and 
interesting  of  American  writers  on  musicu  sob- 
jects. 

HALE,  Salma,  American  potitidan:  b.  Al- 
stead,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  7  March  1787; 
d.  Somerville,  Mass.,  19  Nov.  1866.     He  was 
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early  apprenticed  to  a  printer  of  Walpole,  N.  H., 
in  1805  became  editor  of  the  Political  Ob- 
server, a  Republican  joumal  of  Walpole,  held 
various  local  offices,  and  in  1828  and  1844  was 
a  member  of  tbe  New  Hampshire  bouse  of  lep- 
reseatatives,  and  in  1824  and  1345  of  the  State 
seoKte.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  commisaoii  for  the  determination  of  the 
Northeastern  boundary  line  of  the  United  State*. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1816  as  a  Repub- 
lican (Democratic)  representative,  but  deciined 
a  re-election.  His  'History  of  the  United 
Sute5>  (1821)  won  a  prize  of  J400  and  a  gold 
medal,  offered  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Belles- Lett  res,  and  appeared  in  many  subse- 
quent editions.  He  pubhshed  also  *The  Admin- 
istration of  J.  Q.  Adams'  (1836) ;  and  'Annals 
of  the  Town  ofKeene*  (lffi6). 

HALE,  Sarah  Joaepha  Bdl,  American 
author  and  editor:  b.  Newport,  N.  H.,  24  Oct. 
1788  ■  d.  Philade^ia,  30  April  1879,  Her  hus- 
band dying  in  \&iZ  leaving  her  with  five  small 
children,  sne  supported  her  family  by  hterary 
work.  She  was  editor  of  the  Boston  LadieF 
Magaeine  1828-37,  and  when  in  1837  this  was 
consolidated  with  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  she  became  editor  of  the 
latter   also,   continuing  in   the   position    for  40 

Bars.  She  retired  from  literary  life  in  1877. 
cr  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monn- 
mont  fund,  her  interest  in  seamen,  in  foreign 
missions  and  in  the  higher  education  of  women, 
were  untiring  and  successful.  For  many  years 
^e  advocated  the  keeping  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  a  national  festival,  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served since  1864,  when  President  Lincoln 
adopted  her  uiggestion.  Het  most,  enduring 
publication  is  'Woman's  Record;  of  Sketches 
of  All  Distinguished  Women'  (New  York 
1874). 

HAIjK,  WilUam  Bajfird,  American  writer: 
b.  Richmond,  Ind,  6  April  1865.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  and  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School  (Cambridge,  Mas;.),  and  was  rector 
at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  1892-W,  and  subse- 
quently at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  retiring  from  the  min- 
istry in  1901,  He  has  published  'The  Making 
of  the  American  Constitution' ;  'The  Eternal 
Teacher*  (1895) ;  'The  New  Obedience* 
(1898):  'Phillips  Brooks>;  'A  Week  in  the 
White  House  with  Theodore  Roosevelt'  (1908)  ; 
'Woodrow  Wilson  —  the  Story  of  His  Life' 
(1912>  ;  'American  Rights  and  British  Preten- 
sions on  the  Seas'  (1915),  As  an  editor  he 
servedon  the  Cosmopolitan   (1900),  Philadel- 
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York 


Reviews  (1906-08).  Then  he  went  to  Paris 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  later  was  on  the 
stafT  of  World's  Work. 

HALB,  WiUiam  Thomas,  American  writer: 
b.  Liberty,  Tenn.,  1  Feb.  1857.  He  practised 
law  for  several  years,  and  has  »nce  been  con- 
nected editorially  with  Saint  Louis,  Nashville, 
Memphis  and  Knoxville  dailies;  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  magarines ;  and  his  writings  for 
the  newspaper  press  would  fill  many  volumes. 
A  number  of  his  lyrics  have  been  given  musical 
settings  by  prominent  composers.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'Poems  and  Dialect  Pieces'  (1894) ; 
'Showers  and  Sunshine,'  verse  (1896)  ;  'The 
Badcward  Trail:  Stories  of  the  Indians  and 
Tennessee  Pioneers'  <18W);  'An  Autumn  Lane 


and  Other  f'oems>  (189<>)  ;  'Great  Souffiemera' 
(1900)  ;  'True  Stones  of  Jamestown,  Virginia* 
(1907)  ;  'A  History  of  Tennessee  and  Tennes- 
seans,>  (8  vols.,  1914);  <A  History  of  De 
Kalb  (>)unty,  Tennessee*   (1915). 

HALES,  Alfred  Arthur  Greenwood,  Aus- 
tralian novelist  and  ioumalist:  b.  Kent  Town, 
Adelaide,  20  July  1870.  He  was  special  cor- 
respondent during  the  South  African  War  for 
ibe  London  Daily  News  and  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  insurgent  army  in  Macedonia 
against  the  Turita  in  1903.  His  articles' on 
Macedonia  published  in  the  London  press  wttt 
translated  into  Bulgarian  and  used  as  a  text- 
book by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Ediication. 
He  was  also  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Neuit 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Russo-Japanese' 
War.  He  is  known  in  Australia,  England, 
United  States,  Canada  and  South  Africa  is  a 
lecturer.  In  addition  to  much  material  wbicb 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
consisted  of  songs,  poems  and  short  stories,  he 
has  written  on  mining,  agriculture  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  fherewitti.    He  has  been  upon 


ing,  pastoral  and  agricultural  probleras  anA 
possibilities,  he  spent  three  years  in  South' 
Africa  alone.  Among  his  numerous  published 
works  are  'McGlus^' ■  'Camo  Fire  SKetches' ; 
'Campaign  Picture' :  'Driscolf  King  of  Scouts' ; 
'Jair  the  Apostate';  'Angel  Jim':  'Molly 
Micheldene' ;  'Little  Blue  Pigeon*  ■  'The 
Watcher  on  the  Tower'  ■  'The  Viking  Strain' ; 
(poems  and  Ballads';  'The  Wandenngs  of  a 
Simple  Child'-  'Maid  Molly';  <A  Lindsay  o* 
the  Dale';  'The  Great  Betrayal';  'McGlusky 
the  Reformer' ;  'Peter  Jackson,'  and  'Morozia' 


his 


War 
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Oof;  'A  Wrecker  of  Hearts';  'The  Crimson 
Passion  Flower';  'The  Sumrise  Packet'; 
'Foiled  bv  a  Woman';  'The  Jakaroo' ;  'May 
Yohfi';  'A  Woman  Worth  Sinning  for':  'The 
Career  of  McGluslw*  (1917) ;  'McGlusfcy-s 
Great  Adventure'  (1917). 

HALftVY,  Jacqoes  Francois  Fromental 
Elie,  zhak .  £rin-swa  frS-mon-tal  a-le  a-Ia-ve, 
French  composer:  b.  of  Jewish  parentage,  Paris, 
27  May  1799;  A  Nice,  France,  17  March  l&O. 
He  studied  counterpoint  imder  Cherubini  for 
five  years,  and  in  1819  was  sent  to  Italy  to  fin- 
ish his  education.  The  first  of  his  pieces  per- 
formed was  a  little  comic  opera,  'L'artisan,*" 
given  at  the  Thiatre  Feydau,  in  1827.  His 
chef-d'eeuvre,  'La  Juive,'  appeared  in  1835  and 
rapidly  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  and  has 
been  frequently  sung  in  the  United  States. 
Among  his  other  works  are  'L'Eclair';  'Guido 
et  Ginevra';  'La  Reine  de  Chypre' ;  'Le  Val 
d'Andorre';  'La  Fie  aux  Roses.'  The  melo- 
dies of  Halivy  are  always  soft  and  flowing,  the 
harmony  correct  and  pleasing;  but  his  works 
display  on  the  whole  more  talent  than  genius. 
Consult  the  'Life'  by  Lfon  HaMvy  (1853). 

HALfiVY,  Joseph,  zho-zet,  French  Orien- 
talist and  traveler:  b.  Adrianople,  Turkey,  IS 
Dec  1827.  He  traveled  in  Abyssinia;  and  for 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  he  traversed 
Yemen,  where  he  obtained  copies  of  not  less  than 
686  inscriptions,  largely  Himyaretic  and  Sabsean. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the  Asi- 
atic Sodefr  and  adjtmct-profcssor  of  Ethioplc 
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in  the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes^  W«U  known 
ako  as  a  biblical  critic  and  Assy riolo gist,  he 
founded  (1893)  the  'Revue  Semitique  d'Epi- 
graphic  et  d'Histoire  Ancienne,'  and  published 
numerous  works,  including  'Archxologic  Mis- 
sion to  Yemen*  (1872)  ;  'Jouri^^y  *"  Nedjran' 
(1873)  ;  <Sal)Kan  Studies'  {1875)  ;  "The  OriRin 
of  Babylonian  Civilization'  (1876);  'Miscel- 
lany of  Criticism  and  History  Regarding  Se- 
mitic Peoples'  (18831;  'Summary  of  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  Signs  aad  Inscriptions*  (1912). 

HALfiVY,  Lndovic,  lii-do-vek,  French 
dramatist  and  novelist :  b.  Paris,  France,  1  Jan. 
1834;  d.  there,  8  May  1908.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful at  first,  but  finally  vrarked  his  way  into 
public  favor,  especially  after  associating  his  pen 
with  that  of  Henri  Meilhac.  In  coll abora.1  ion 
with  the  latter,  he  wrote  many  of  the  librettos 
of  Offenbach's  most  brilliant  and  satiric  oper- 
ettas,  including  'The  Perichole,'  'The  Brig- 
ands,' the  'Belle  Helene,'  and  'The  Grand 
Duchess  of  Gerolstcin.'  Several  serious  libret' 
tos  of  high  excellence  are  from  the  same  hands, 
including  that  for  Bizet's  'Carmen.'  In  spoken 
drama,  'Frou-Frou'  and  'Tricoche  and  Caco- 
let'  are  among  the  most  popular  plays  the  two 
dramatists  produced  togetner.  In  1881  he 
ceased  writing  for  the  stage,  and  turned  to  fic- 
tion. 'L'Abbe  Constantin,'  the  first  of  his  nov- 
els, is  also  the  most  popular,  and  opened  to  him 
the  Frendi  Acaden^  in  1884.  It  was  for  more 
than  one  season  the  French  story  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  durraing  story,  full  of  fresh  air  and 
sun,  simp^  and  skilfully  told.  It  presented  a 
view  of  American  character  and  temperament 
not  usual  in  French  fiction;  and  irreproachable 
in  its  moral  tone,  has  become  a  sort  of  classic 
for  Ajnerican  schools  and  colleges,  <La  Fa- 
mille  (iirdinal>  (The  Cardinal  Family)  and 
'Crichette'  are  studies  in  fiction  of  aspects  of 
Parisian  life.  'Notes  and  Souvenirs*  embody 
observations  during  the  Prussian  invasion  of 
1871.  They  are  interesting,  as  giving  faithful 
pictures  of  the  temper  of  the  people  during 
those  days.  Among  his  short  stories,  'Un 
Mariage  d'Amour'  (A  Marriage  for  Love)  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  complete  dramatic  works 
of  Hal^vy  and  Meilhac  appeared  in  eight  vol- 
umes (1900-02) .  Consult  d'Almeras,  H., 
<Avant  la  Gloire;  leurs  debuts'  (Paris  1903); 
and  Matthews,  'French  Dramatists  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century'    (3d  ed..  New  York  1901). 

HALF  BLOOD,  in  law,  the  relalijMebip 
of  persons  born  of  the  same  father  but  not  of 
the  same  mother,  which  is  called  a  consan- 
guinean  relation;  or  of  those  bom  of  the  same 
mother  but  not  of  the  same  father,  which  ia 
termed  uterine.  In  the  succession  to  real  or 
landed  property  a  kinsman  of  the  half  blood 
inherits  next  after  a  kinsman  of  the  whole 
blood  in  the  same  degree,  and  after  the  issue 
of  such  kinsman  when  the  common  ancestor  is 
a  male,  but  next  after  the  common  ancestor 
when  such  ancestor  is  a  female.  So  that 
brothers  consanguinean  inherit  next  after  the 
sisters  of  the  whole  blood  and  their  issue;  and 
brothers  uterine  inherit  next  after  the  mother. 

HALF-BREEDS,     (1)     the    children     of 

rlrents  of  different  races;  a  term  usually  con- 
ned to  whites  and  American  Indians.  The 
rise  of  independent  half-breed  tribes  is  *the 
first  step  toward  the  evolution  of  a  distinct 
race."     (2)  A  term  derisively  applied  to  cer- 


tain Republicans  of  New  York  who  in  1881  sup- 
ported the  administration  of  President  (Garfield 
ui  opposing  the  party  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  State. 

HALF-CASTB,  a  person  bom  of  a  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
mother,  or  more  rar^  of  a  Hindu  or  Moham- 
medan father  and  a  European  mother;  an  East 

HALF-CROWN,  a  British  silver  coin  of 
the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  (60 
cents). 

HALF-DOLLAR,  a  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  of  the  value  of  SO  cents.  Au- 
thorized in  April  1792,  its  coinage  at  a  wei^l 
of  208  grains  was  begun  in  1794;  its  issue  wa^ 
suspended  from  1798  to  1800  inclusive  and  in 
1816.  In  1853  its  weight  was  reduced  to  192 
grains.  The  half-dollar  is  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  $10. 

HALF-EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  $5,  so  called  from 
the  national  emblematic  bird  which  figures 
upon  the  reverse.  Authorized  in  1792  the  coin- 
age was  begun  in  July  1795. 

HALF-KING,  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  Seneca  Indian,  chieftain  of  an  Ohu) 
tribe,  who  accompanied  Washington  during  his 
expeditions  in  1753-54,  and  was  present  at  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Great  Meadows. 

HALF  MOON,  the  name  of  the  vessel  com- 
missioned by  the  Dutch  ELast  India  Company  io 
1609,  and  commanded  by  Henry  Hudson  for  a 
voyage  of  exploration  in  search  of  a  Northwest 
Passage.  In  this  ship  he  entered  New  YoA 
Bay  and  explored  the  river  which  bears  his 

HALF-TONES.    See  Photo-engraving. 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT,  a  concession 
in  church  requirements  made  by  the  New  Em- 
land  Synod  convened  at  Northampton  in  1657, 
whereby  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  their 
infancy,  who  assented  to  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  Church,  and  led 
decent  and  respectable  lives,  were  adniitted  to 
the  privileges  and  prero^tives  of  church-mem- 
bcr^ip  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, although  they  im^t  give  no  evidence  of 
conversion  and  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
■willingness  to  make  profession  of  religious  ex- 
perience. This  'half-way  covenant,*  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  aroused  bitter  controversy 
which  did  not  die  out  until  the  19lli  century; 
among  its  most  strenuous  opponents  were  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  his  followers.  The  conten- 
tion is  baseless  that  it  entailed  certain  civil 
privileges  in  relation  to  the  State  franchise,  its 
chief  aim  bein^  to  admit  children  to  baptism 
and  to  transmit  to  them  the  same  degree  of 
church  mcmber^ip  as  their  parents  enjoyed. 
Consult  Walker,  '(breeds  and  Platforms  of  Con- 
gregationalism'   (1893). 

HALIBURTON,  hill-ber-ton,  Tbomaa 
Chandler,  Canadian  historian  and  humorist:  b 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  December  1796;  d.  Isle- 
worth  near  London,  27  Aug.  1865.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Halifax,  was  raised  to  the  bench 
in  1829.  and  in  1841  became  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  resiraied  in 
1S56  and  went  to  live  In  England  His  first 
work  was  a  'Historical  and  S^tisticsl  Account 
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of  Nova  SootU>  (1829).  In  1835  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  letters  to  3  Halifax  news- 
paper under  the  pseudonym  of  "Sw  Slick* 
clock-peddler.  These  were  published  -with  con- 
siderable altenitians  and  adaitions  in  a  collected 
form  in  1837  under  the  title  of  'The  Clock- 
maker,  or  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick 
of  Slickville,'  and  their  humor,  genial  satire 
and  sparklinK  aphorismB  won  them  iftunediate 
popularity.  A  second  series  followed  in  1838, 
and  a  third  in  lS4a  In  'The  Attach^  or  Sam 
Slick  in  England,'  his  hero  is  represented  SB 
attache  of  the  American  embassy  at  the  conrt 
of  Saint  James,  and  again  appears  in  'Sam 
Slick's  Traits  of  American  Humor'  (1852). 
Haliburton,  as  the  creator  of  "Sam  Stick." 
may  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Ajnerican  bumor,  and  be  was  the  first  to  use 
tiie  American  dialect  as  the  medium  of  litera- 
ture. In  1859  Haliburton  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  for  I.aunceston. 

HALIBUT,  the  largest  of  the  flat  fishes 
{Hippoglossus  hippoplassus),  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ana  hi^y  prized  food-Ashes,  It 
occurs  in  all  northern  waters,  south  to  France, 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  It  reaches  a 
weight  of  400  pounds ^ —  one  is  recorded  as 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  reaching  720 
pounds  —  and  is  characterized  by  having'  the 
eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  ventral  fins  and 
mouth  symmetrical  and  the  lateral  line  arched 
in  front.  It  is  dark  brown  on  the  right  side 
and  white  on  the  left  or  lower  side.  It  was 
formerly  very  abundant  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  at  times  proving  a 
nuisance  from  its  numbers  to  the  cod-fishers. 
It  has  gradually  become  scarcer,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  appreciation  of  it  as  a  food- 
fish  has  increased,  so  that  the  halibut  fishers 
have  gore  farther  and  farther  for  it  until  now 
a  good  proportion  of  the  catch  comes  from  the 
waters  around  Iceland.  The  value  of  the  catch 
in  New  Englaod  in  1916  was  $103,754;  and  for 
Canada  $^68,493.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  —  where 
three  varieties  are  found  —  the  halitut  industry 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  salmon,  and 
the  catch  brought  into  American  ports  was 
valued  (1916)  at  $2,050,709.  A  second  species, 
the  Greenland  halibut  (Reinkardlius  hippo- 
piosoides),  occurs  in  the  Arctic  Atlantic,  but 
IS  not  very  common.  It  is  yellowish  brown 
and  has  a  straight  lateral  line.  In  the  trade 
this  is  not  distinguished  from  the  common 
species.  Halibut  are  taken  with  hook  and  line 
(or  trawls)  using  fresh  fish  (herring,  etc.) 
for  bait. 

HALICARNASSUS,  Greek  city  of  Caria, 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ceramic 
Gulf.  Originally  settled  b^  a  colony  from 
TrtEien,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis.  However,  the  lonians  soon  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  population,  and  the  city 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  its  early  atle- 
^ance.  The  citadel  of  Halicarnassus  was  at 
Salmacis,  a  Carian  city,  not  far  distant.  Pass- 
uig  under  Persian  rule,  it  participated  in  the 
naval  attacl^  of  Xerxes.  Later,  it  succeeded  in 
freeing  itself  from  the  Persians;  became  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  League  for  a  while; 
was  reconquered  by  Persia  and  became  a  free 
city  and  capital  of  Caria  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. Here  was  erected  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
about  J2S  B.C  which  was  unearthed  and  revealed 


mai^  interesting  relics.  (See  Mausoleuu). 
Salmacis  did  uot  yield  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
although  he  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  town 
proper.  Halicarnassus  is  known  also  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Greek  historians  Herodotus 
and  Dionyuus.  In  the  15th  century  it  was 
fortitird  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  who 
named  it  Petronion,  whence  was  derived  its 
present  name  Budrun.  Interesting  ruins  of  tbe 
old  city  have  been  uncovered. 

HALICZ.  hal'itch,  a  town  in  Gaticia,  Aus- 
tria, on  the  right  bank  of  (he  Dniester,  70 
miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Letnberg;  population, 
over  5,000.  During  the  European  War  Halicz 
was  the  scene  of  much  severe  fighting  on  ac- 
count of  its  strategic  importance  as  the  key 
lo  Lemberg.  The  Russians  seized  it  in  August 
1914;  on  1  March  1915  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated here  in  a  pitched  battle,  but   succeeded 


attack  failed  in  1916,  but  on  1  July;  1917 
General  Brussilov  opened  a  great  offensive  in 
Galicia  —  Russia's  last  effort  m  the  war  ^  and 
regained  possession  of  Halicz  on  10  July. 
Meanwhile  wholesale  demoralization  spread 
among  the  Russian  troops;  those  ordered  to  at- 
tack assembled  instead  in  meetings  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  they  should  obey  orders.  On 
22  July  the  army  was  retreating  to  the  East 
and  Halicz,  so  long  struggled  for,  was  given 
up  again.     See  War,  European. 

HALIFAX,  Charles  Montague,  Isr  Easl 
OF,  English  politician :  b.  Horton,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 16  April  1661 ;  d.  19  May  1715.  He 
first  attracted  notice  by  his  verses  on  the  death 
of  Charles  II;  and  in  1687,  in  conjunction  with 
Matthew  Prior,  wrote  'The  Town  and  Country 
Mouse,'  a  parody  on  Diyden's  'Hind  and  Pan- 
ther.>  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
Parliament  of  1689  and  supported  the  claim  of 
WUliam  IH  to  the  crown.  He  became  a  lord 
of  the  treasury  in  March  1692;  in  1694  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  in  1695 
carried  out  the  much  needed  recoinage,  ap- 
pointing Newton  warden  of  the  mint;  and  in 
1696  he  devised  the  system  of  exchequer  bills. 
His  adirtinistralion  was  distingiushed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  funding  system,  and  by  the  es- 
Ublisbment  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1700 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Halifax.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  he 
remained  out  of  office,  but  he  actively  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and"  the  Hanoverian  succession.  He  was  First 
■  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  the  accession  of  George 
I,  who  created  him  an  earl,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  'Life  and 
Miscellaneous  Works  of  Lord  Halifax'  were 
published  in  1715,  and  his  poems  were  included 
in  the  edition  of  'English  Poets'  by  Dr.  John- 

HALIFAX,  Canada,  capital  of  the  province 

of  Nova  Scotia  and  county-seat  of  Halifax 
County,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  beautifully 
situated  on  Halifax  Harbor  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  lat.  44°  39*  N.  and  long.  63°  37"  W. 
Topography.— The  harbor,  oripn ally  known 
as  Chebucto,  'chief  of  havens,"  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  16  tntles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  A 
mile;  has  an  average  tide  of  four  to  six  feet; 
is  ice-free;  and  is  practically  ^1  deep  waHr. 
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in  Bedford  Basin,  a  btantiful 
sheet  ol  water  four  miles  wide,  affording  10 
square  miles  of  safe  anchorage.  The  North 
West  Arm,  a  narrow,  deep  harbor  three  miles 
lona;  and  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile 
viae,  with  wooded  banks,  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  is  a  diarroing  bay,  much  utilized  for 
pleasure  purposes;  on  its  banks  are  many  villa 
residences  of  the  wealthier  HaliKonians.  The 
harbor  can  be  entered  day  or  night  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year  by  vessels  of  any  size.  The 
distance  from  Halifax  to  Fastnet  Rock  (Ire- 
land) is  2,162  miles,  or  600  miles  less  than 
from  New  York,  and  the  transatlantic  passage 
is  accordinfrfy  one  day  shorter  from  Halifax 
than  from  New  York. 


railways,  and  through  it  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  National  Trans- 
continental railways.  Branch  lines  of  these 
roads  radiate  to  various  parts  of  the  province. 
Halifax  was  the  home  of  Samuel  Cunard,  the 
founder  of  the  Cunard  Line,  and  the  early 
packets  of  that  line  made  Halifax  a  port  of 
call;  now  steamship  lines  run  to  Prince  Ed- 
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and  the  West  Indies,  and  various  ports  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  When  the  Saint 
Lawrence  freeies,  Halifax,  as  the  chief  winter 
port  of  Canada,  is  the  natural  terminus  of  the 
mail  and  fast  passenger  Atlantic  liners.  Hali- 
fax is  also  the  nearest  North  American  port  to 
most  of  the  South  American  countries  and  to 
South  Africa.  It  is  also  an  important  cable 
centre.  In  1914  the  shipping  tonnage  entering 
the  port  was  3,901,094.  A  United  States  consul- 
general  is  resident  in  Halifax.  Under  con- 
struction in  1916  by  the  Canadian  government 
are  comprehensive  national  ocean  terminals  to 
cost  $35,000,000,  occupying  one  and  one-half 
miles  waterfront,  coveringZOO  acres  of  land  and 
60  acres  of  water,  providing  27  standard  steam- 
^ip  berths.  They  will  comprise  when  com- 
pleted a  bulkhead  landing  quay  2,006  feet  long 
and  fire  concrete  oiers,  faced  with  granite,  1^250 
feet  long  and  320  to  360  feet  wide,  with  a 
minimum  depth  at  low  water  of  4S  feet.  There 
will  be  also  two  grain  elevators  and  a  union 
passenger  depot.  All  railway  lines  converge  at 
these  terminals,  affording  transportation  facili- 
ties not  surpassed  at  any  port.  These  terminals 
are  within  20  minutes  steaming  of  the  open 
Atlantic  Ocean,  These  terminals  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  government  terminals  fur- 
ther up  the  harbor,  (pving  berthing  accom- 
modation for  10  Atlantic  liners ;  the  newest  of 
these  is  of  concrete  and  cost  $1^50000.  Kali' 
fax  is  the  chief  fortress  and  naval  station  in 
Canada.  The  harbor  and  approaches  are  pro- 
tected by  many  modem  forts  and  batteries.  On 
account  of  its  fortifications  it  has  been  called 
the  "Cronstadt  of  America,'  and  by  Kipling 
«The  Warden  of  the  Honor  of  the  North,"  The 
naval  dodcyard  covers  14  acres  with  a  water 
frontage  of  2,700  feet.  Halifax  has  also  a 
graving  dock  600  feet  long,  102  feel  wide,  with 
30  feet  of  water  on  the  sill;  and  in  connection 
therewith  a  Sleel  ship  repairing  plant.  TTiere 
is  also  a  marine  railway  and  a  grain  edevator. 
On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  coal  mines 
of  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton  it  is  a  favorite 
bunkering  port. 


entrepot,  but  has  become  more  and  i 
commercial  dty.  It  has  always  been  a  prom- 
inent banking  centre,  and  is  the  home  of  two  of 
the  largest  chartered  banks  of  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada;  it  ia  the  wealthiest  per  capita  city 
of  Canada.  Dartmouth  on  dte  opponte  shore 
of  the  harbor,  practically  a  suburb  of  Halifax, 
has  a  population  of  6,000.  The  dty  is  built  on 
the  western  side  of  me  harbor  for  about  five 
and  one-half  miles,  and  is  om'a  hill  whkh  ia 
crowned  by  an  elaborate  but  antiquated  citadel. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  are  paved 
and  electric-lighted  and  have  electric  tramways. 
The  older  public  building  and  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  dty  are  budt  chiefly  of  freestone, 
and  the  houses  of  wood.  The  most  notable 
strtKtures  indude  Government  House,  the  <rffi- 
cial  residence  of  the  lieutenant-covcmor,  the 
Province  Building,  the  seat  of  Ifce  kgislatnrc 
Saint  Paul's  Church,  the  oldest  Protestant 
church  edifice  in  British  North  America,  Dal- 
housie  University  bull  dines,  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the  Technical  Col- 
lege, dty  hall,  court  house,  post  office,  cus- 
toms house,  admiralty  house,  Wellington  bar- 
racks, armories,  many  banks,  several  no^itals 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  The  beautiful 
Public  Gardens,  covering  17  acres,  and  the 
natural  park  at  Point  Pleasant  are  espedaljy 
noteworthy.  Halifax  has  a  moderate,  equable 
climate  with  an  average  summer  temperature 
of  66*.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Cadiolic  archbishop  of  Halifax,  and  the  Church 
of  England  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  noted 
for  its  educational  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, chief  among  which  are  the  non-sectarian 
Dalhousie  University  (q.v.)  with  faculties  of 
arts  and  sciences,  law,  medicine  and  dentistrv 
and  a  department  of  ^pharmacy;  the  Pine  Hill 
Presbyterian  Theological  College;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Saint  Mary's  College,  doing  prepara- 
tory and  elementary  college  work;  the  Nova 
Scotia  Technical  College,  supported  by  the  pro- 
vindal  government,  giving  the  find  two  years  o£ 
enjcineering  courses  (the  first  two  years'  work 
being  given  in  Dalhousie  and  othtfr  collies), 
and  being  the  centre  of  the  government  trade, 
minins  and  technological  classes  and  night 
schools  of  great  value  and  high  excellence;  the 
Royal  Naval  College  of  the  Dominion  tor  the 
framing  of  midshipmen  and  seamen  for  the 
Canadian  navy:  Halifax  Ladies'  College  (pre- 
paratory) and  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  latter 
in  affiliation  with  Dalhousie  Ui)iv?rjity;  two 
conveitt  schools  and  several  hi^h  sctnwls;  the 
Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design;  and  a  free 
public  library.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  School  for  the  Blind  are  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  methods,  and  are  the  only  ones 
in  eastern  Canada  and'  have  putnls  from  all 
over  the  Dominion  and  Newfoundland.  The 
Victoria  General  Hospital  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  stipported  by  the 
provindal  government  and  have  trunins 
schools  for  nurses. 

Commerce. —  The  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  are  commerce,  manufactoring-and 
in  the  businesses  assodated  with  the  fisheries, 
transportation  and  shiptnng.  The  dty  has  con- 
siderable West  Indian  trade,  exportini;  lumber, 
fish,  flour  and  other  agritfulturat  products,  and 
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importlag  ^ufjar,  ruiti,  molbsMs,  fruits  and 
other  sub-tropkal  products;  much  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  proTinceis  carried  on  throtigh 
Halifax.  The  principa]  manufactures,  are 
wooden  cars  and  car  and  other  iron  and  brui 
castings,  machinety.  boilers,  agricultural  im- 
pletuents,  skates,  nuts  and  bolts,  nails,  paints, 
Runpowder,  cordage,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  soap,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  wood- 
work and  woodenware,  tar  and  products,  ferti- 
lizers, chocolates,  spices,  biscuits,  aerated  waters. 
There  are  two  large  su^r  refineries,  a  molasses 
refinery  and  several  distilleries  ana  breweries. 
also  several  large  fish-curing  and  packing  ana 
coM-storage  establishments,  sending  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America  and  the  Mediterranean.  In 
I9I5  its  manufactures,  including  fish  and 
fish  products,  were  valued  at  $20,730,000;  ex- 
ports, $32,175,231 ;  imports,  $10,712,585 ;  customs 
receipts,  $2,488,106;  bank  clearings,  $104^414389. 
History  and  Government— In  1749  the 
British  government  seat  out  an  expedition  under 
the  Hon.  Edward  Comwallis  to  settle  upon  the 
stratenc  position  now  called  Halifax,  so 
named  by  Comwaliis  in  honor  of  Lord  Halifax, 
president  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  The  following  year  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  then  including  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  place 
of  Annapolis  Royal;  in  1817  it  was  declared  a 
free  port;  in  1842  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually, 
and  four  controllers  and  a  cound!  of  12  mem- 
bers holding  office  for  two  years.  The  city  and 
county  send  two  members  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  and  five  to  the  provincial 
legislature.  A  fine  tower  erected  in  1912  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  West  Arm  commemorates 
the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia  had  the  first  repre- 
sentative government  of  any  portion  of  the 
empire,  this  privilege  being  granted  in  1758. 
On  6  Dec.  1917  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
and  conflagration,  caused  by  the  collision  of 
two  ships,  one  carrang  a  cargo  of  war  muni- 
tions, the  north  end  of  the  city  and  Dartmoudi 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  were  devastated. 
From  the  North  Street  Railway  station  as  far 
north  as  Africville  to  Bedford  Basin,  m  area 
of  about  two  and  one-half  square  mites  waa 
totally  destroyed  by  the  explosion  and  fires 
which  followed.  A  blizzard  the  next  day  im- 
peded the  work. of  salvage;  1,158  dead  bodies 
were  recovered  from  the  ruins,  of  which  854 
were  identified  and  304  unidentified;  4,000  per- 
sons were  seriously  injured;  20,000  were  ren- 
dered homeless ;  -nmile  ifae  total  property  loss 
was  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  The  damage  to 
government,  militaty,  naval,  provincial,  civic,  in- 
dustrial, institutional  and  church  property  was 
half  o£  the  mmount.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment made  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
immediate  relief;  a  relief  fund  of  $25,000,000 
was  raised  for  necessary  work;  and  clearing 
and  reconstruction  operations  were  at  once 
instituted. 

A.  Stanley  Mackenzie, 
President  of  Dalhousie  University. 
HALIFAX  COMMISSION,  the  designa- 
tion for  the  commission  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  ioe« 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1877,  to  determme 
™  amount  bf  compensation  to  be  paid  by  Ae 
United  States   for  the   privileges  whkfa   under. 


the  fwovisitins  of  the  fisheries  treaty  of  1871  be- 
tween the  two  countries  had  flowed  the  fisher* 
m«n  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  along  ^c 
shores    of    Canada    and    Newfoundland.      The 


awarded  Great  Britain.  The  l6-vear  trea^ 
which  went  into  operation  in  1873  was  ter- 
minated by  the  United  States  government  in 
1885,  and  an  attempt  to  renew  it  by  the  Cham- 
berlain-Bayard Treaty  in  1888  was  frustrated 
by  the  rejection  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
A  modus  vivendi,  however,  was  arranged  for, 
which  the  Dominion  Parliament  enacted  as  a 
law  in   189a 

HALIFAX  PLATFORM,  the  program 
enunciated  in  1907  by  Mr.  R.  L.  (now  Sir 
Robert)  Borden  as  leader  of  the  Liberal-Con* 
servalive  opposition  in  Canada.  It  declared  for 
provincial  autonomy,  civil  service  and  Senate 
reform,  the  enforcement  of  purity  in  election 
contests,  the  placing  of  government  railways 
tmder  an  independent  commission,  the  creation 
of  a  public  utilities  commission,  moderate  pro- 
tection    and    preferential     trade    within     the 

HALITEi  the  mineraloeicat  name  fornatrre 

common  salt,  rock  salt  or  sodium  chloride,  NaC 
Halite  crystalliiei  in  the  isometric  system,  usu- 
ally in  cubes.  It  has  a  hardness  oE^  2.5,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.135  when  pure,  though  il 
often  occurs  mixed  with  caldum  sulphate  and 
with  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
the  specific  gravity  being  modified  accordingljr. 
Halite  is  usually  coloHess  or  white,  though  it  it 
sometimes  colored  by  impurities.  Its  refractive 
index  for  yellow  sodium  light  is  1,5442.  and 
transparent  crystals  of  it  are  used  somewhat  in 
the  manufacture  of  prisms  and  lenses,  since  the 
mineral  is  far  more  transparent  than  glass  to  the 
infra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Tyndall  made 
extensive  use  of  it  in  this  way,  for  example,  in 
his  researches  on  radiant  heat.  Consult  his 
'Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics  in  the 
Domain  of  Radiant  Heat.'    See  Salt;  Sodiuu. 

HALL,  Alexuder  Wilford,  American 
editor  and  author:  b.  Bath,  N.  Y.,  18  Aug  1819; 
d.  1902.  He  became  known  as  an  evangelist 
es}>edally  through  attacks  on  Universalist  doc- 
trine and  the  theory  of  evolution  presented  by 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Haeckel,  In  1881  he  es- 
tablished The  Microcosm,  and  in  1893  became 
president  of  the  Society  for  Philosophical  Re- 
search. In  1891  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  His 
works  include  'Universalism  Against  Itself; 
'The  Problem  of  Human  Life':  <The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul' ;  and  'Tne  Hygienic 
Secret  of  Health.' 

HALL,  Anna  Muia  Fielding,  British 
novelist:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  6  Jan.  1800;  d. 
East  Moulsey,  Surrey,  England,  30  Jan.  1881. 
In  her  15th  year  she  went  to  London,  where  she 
was  married  to  the  well-known  writer,  S.  C 
Hall  (q.v.).  She  published  'Sketches  of  Irish 
Character'  (1829);  'The  Buccaneer'  (1832); 
'Tales  of  a  Woman's  Trials'  (_1835) ;  'Saint 
Pierre,  the  Refugee,'  a  burletia;  'Uncle  Horace' 
(1837) ;  'Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life> 
(1838):  ^Marian'  (1839);  'Midsummer  Eve» 
(1843) ;  'The  Whiteboy'  (1845),  etc.  Besides 
assisting  her  husband  in  writing  'Ireland:  its 
Scenery,  etc.'   (1841-43)  and  other  wmits,  the 
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aasisted  In  the  estaUisbment  of  a  bospitml  for 
conBumptives  and  the  Ni^tingale  Fund,  which 
resulted  in  the  endowinent  of  a  trainisg^schoot 
for  nurses. 

HALL,  Arthur  Crawshay  AlHston,  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Episcopal  bishop;  b.  Binfield, 
Berkshire,  England,  12  April  1847.  He  was 
graduated  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  laW, 
took  orders,  entered  the  Society  of  Saint  John 
the  Evangelist  (Cowley  Fathers),  in  1874  be- 
came assistant  minister  of  the  church  of  the 
Advent,  Boston,  and  from  1882  to  1891  was 
there  minister  of  the  mission  church  of  Saint 
John  the  Evangelist.  In  1894  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Vermont,  after  release  from 
the  Cowley  order.  Hb  publications  include 
'Confess  ion  and  the  Lambeth  Conference* 
(1879);  'Meditations  on  the  Creed>  (1880); 
'MediUtions  on  the  Collea5>  (1887)  ;  'Preach- 
ing a  Pastoral  Care"  ;  'Christian  Unity' ;  <Th< 
Doctrine  of  the  Church*  and  odter  doctrinid 
and  devotional  works. 

HALL,  Asaph,  American  astronomer;  b. 
Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  IS  Oct,  1829; 
d.  Annapolis,  Md.,  22  Nov.  1907,  After  private 
study  he  attended  Central  College,  McGraw- 
TiHe.  N.  Y.,  in  1854-55  was  for  a  term  a  pupil 
of  Francis  Brunnow  at  the  University  of  Midi- 
igan,  tau^t  at  Shalersvillc,  Ohio,  and  later  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Bond  in  die  Harvard 
Observatory.  He  became  assistant  in  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington  in  1862,  and  in  1863 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy,  with  rela- 
trve  rank  of  captain.  He  continued  in  the 
goyenunent  service  until  1891,  when  he  was 
retired  on  account  of  age,  with  relative  rank  of 
captain.  While  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  he 
was  dispatched  on  several  expeditions,  includ- 
ing those  for  observation  of  solar  eclipses  to 
Bering  Strait  fa  1869,  to  Sicily  in  1870  and  to 
Colorado  in  1878.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
American  party  sent  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  at  Vladivofetock.  Siberia,  in  1874,  and 
chief  astronomer  of  the  expedition  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  for  the  transit  of  1882.  Among 
his  maoiy  diseovoriu^hq  mam  iimortaDt  is  that 
of  the  mooos  of  Mars  (August  1877),  which  he 
named  Deimos  and  I'hobas,  and  wnose  orbits 
he  calculated.  Among  his  later  work  is  a 
valuable  study  of  douhfe  stars.  In  1895^1901  he 
was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Harvard.  He 
received  the  Lalande  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1878,  its  Arago  medal  in 
1895,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
pomical  Society  in  1879.  In  1902  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

HALL,  Basil,  British  naval  officer  and 
writer:  b.  Edinburgh,  31  Dec  1788;  d.  Poite- 
mouth,  Ewjand,  11  Sept,  1844.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1802,  and  accompaiued  Lord  AnihersC's 
expedition  to  China  in  1815,  a  trip  which  sup- 
plied him  with  the  materials  of  his  first  work, 
<A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Corea,  and  the  great  Loo  ChoO  Island  in  tht 
Japan  Sea.>  This  work,  first  published  in  1818, 
had  a  very  extensive  circulation.  In  1827  he 
made  a  tour  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  published  his  'Travels  in  North  America* 
(1829),  a  work  which  excited  much  adverse 
criticism  in  the  United  Stales  by_  reason  of  its 
outspoken  and  somewhat  supercilious  comments 
and  observations.     'Fragments  of  Voyages  and 


Travels*  appeared  in  1831-^,  and  was  followed 
by  'Schloss  Hainfield,  or  a  Winter  in  Shria* 
and   'Patchwork'    (1841). 

HALL,  Bolton,  American  lawyer  and  lec- 
turer: b.  Ireland  1854.  A  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall  (q.v.)  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1875,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  ISffi, 
became  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  in  con- 
nection with  various  reforms,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  University  extension  move- 
ment. Among  the  causes  advocated  by  him  are 
the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  by  the  unemployed 
and  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  the  people. 
In  1916  he  established  the  Free  Acres  Associa- 
cttlemenl  organized  to  demoiistrate  the 
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(1903) :  'Monkey  Shines* 
._  Acres  and  Uberty'  (1907); 
warden  Yard*  (1909);  'What  Tolstoi 
Taught'  (1911);  'Tte  Gift  of  Sleep'  (1911); 
'The  Mastery  of  Grief  (1912):  'Thrift' 
(1916). 

HALL,  Charlea  Cathbert.  American 
Preslyterian  clergyman ;  h.  New  York,  3  Sept 
1852;  d.  New  York.  25  March  1908.  He  was 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1872; 
studied  theolon'  at  the  Union  Thei^ogical 
Seminary  1872-73,  and-  at  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege in  I;ondon  and  die  Free  (^urch  College, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Prcs^- 
terian  Church,  Newburg,  N.  Y„  1S7S-77,  and  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
(877-97.  In  1897  he  was  elected  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  published 
'Into  His  Marvellous  Light'  (1891):  'Does 
God  Send  Trouble?'  (1894);  'The  (Sildren, 
the  Church  and  the  Communion'  (L895)  ;  'The 
Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice'  (1896)  ;  "^Christ 
and  the  Human  Race'  (1906)  ;  'C3irist  and  the 
Soul'    (1909). 

HALL,  Charles  Francia,  American  Arctic 
explorer:  b.  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in  1821;  d. 
Thank  (^d  Harbor,  Greenland,  8  Not.  1871. 
BecOBiing  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Franklin 
en>e(ytion,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  gathering 
iuformatian  about  Arctic  America,  and  made 
two  search  expeditions,  in  1860-62  and  1864-69, 
living  alone  among  the  Eskimo,  and  bringing 
back  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedition  and  the 
stipposed  bones  of  one  of  Franklin's  company. 
Natives  whom  he  encountered  .in  1869  near  the 
southern  shore  of  King  William  Land  gave  him 
Bport  of  the  fate  of  79  of  the  105  who 


pcdition's  final  history.  In  1871  he  sailed  in 
command  of  the  government  ship  Polaris,  on  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  (>n  29  August  he 
reached  82°  11'  N.,  at  that  date  the  highest 
north  latitude  ever  reached.  Then  turning 
south  he  went  into  winter  quartets  at  Thank 
God  Harhor,  Greenland  (81°  38*  ».).  Here 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died.    Over  his 

gave  a  grateful  epitaph  was  placed  by  the 
titish  polar  expedition  in  1876.  Hts  compan- 
ions left  Thank  (5od  Harbor  in  August  1872, 
hut  in  October,  throu^  the  ice-anchor  slJpiunK, 
19  men  were  left  with  stores  on  a  floe,  and  only 
after  five  mondts  of  severe  suffering  were  they 
rescued  by  a  sealer  off  the  Labrador  coast  in 
the  f<J!owing  April.  The  Poiwii  drifted  to  the 
coast  of  (fTeealand,  at  a  point  not  far  south  of 
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Kt  out  in  boats  and  was  rescued  by  the  Scotc_ 
whaler  RavtHScraig,  off  Cape  York.  Among 
the  valuable  results  of  Hall's  work  were  the 
exploration  of  Kennedy  Channel,  the  discovery 
of  Robeson  Channel  and  Hall  Basin,  and  the 
extension  of  Greenland  and  Griooell  Land  1^4' 
N.  Hall  was  less  a  sdenfist  than  a  fearless  and 
resourceful  exnlorer.  He  published  'Arctic 
Researches,  and  Life  among  ihe  Esquimaux' 
(1864)  :  and  mainly  from  his  papers  was  com- 
piled the  'Narrative  of  the  Second  Arctic  Expe- 
dition' (1879).  Consult  Davis.  'PoUris  North 
Pole  Expedition'    (1876). 

HALL,  Cheater  Hoor,  Enf{li$h  inventnr: 
b.  Leigh,  Essex,  England,  9  Dec  1703;  d.  SuttoB, 
Essex,  17  March  l771.  He  was  a  large  land- 
owner in  Essex,  and  convinced  from  study  of 
the  human  eye  tliat  achromatic  lenses  were  pos- 
sible, he  discovered  two  varieties  at  suitable 
glass  in  1729,  and  in  1733  made  several  ide- 
scopes  later  declared  by  experts  to  be  achro- 
malic.  Indifferent  to  his  claims  of  priorit)^  he 
did  not  appear  at  the  trial  of  Dollond  «.  Champ- 
ness.  Later  his  invention  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  in  the  year  1733  was  adjudged  by 
Lord  Mansfield  conclusively  proved. 

HALL,  CbriBtophcr  Ncwnim,  English 
CongregationaUst  clergyniui:  b.  Uaidstonei 
Engiaitd,  22  Uay  1816;  d.  London,  18  Feb.  1902. 
He  was  educated  at  iGghbury  College  and  or- 
dained in  184%  his  first  charge  being  at  Hull. 
In  1854  he  was  made  pastor  of  Sorrcjr  Chapel, 
Blackfriat^  road,  London,  from  which  place 
he  moved  with  his  congrentioD  into  Oirisl 
Church,  Westminster  Bric^  road,  erected 
mainly  through  his  exertions,  and  of  which 
he  became  paaior  emeritus  in  1892.  During  the 
Civil  War  be  did  much  by  tongue  and  pen  to 
give  his  countrymen  correct  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  in  the  United  States.  In  186S 
he  visited  this  counti^  and  again  in  1873  when 
he  delivered  lectures  in  the  principal  cities.  He 
was  the  author  of  <Plain  Truths  Plains'  Pm' 
(1861)  J  'From  Liverpool  to  Saint  Louis' 
(1870);  'Prayer;  Its  Reasonableness  and  Effi- 
cacy' (1883)  ;  'Gethsemane;  or  Leaves  of  Heat- 
ing from  the  (larden  of  Grief  (1891);  'New- 
man Hall,  an  Autobiography'  (1898);  and  of 
a  famous  tract  'Come  to  Jesua'  (1840),  of 
which  millions  of  copies  have  been  issued  etc. 

HALL  Fitzedwu-d,  American  philolonst: 
b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  21  March  1825;  d.  Marlesford. 
England  1  Feb.  1901.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Harvard  in  1846,  just  before  he  would  have 
grediuted,  and  went  to  India,  where  he  spent 
many  years,  made  a  thoroiigh  study  of  its 
tongues  and  cmitributed  to  Its  local  journals 
oiifdnal  translations  and  original  articles.  In 
1850  he  became  tutor,  m  1853  professor,  in  the 
government  college  at  Benares;  in  l855  was 
transferred  to  Ajmere  as  inspector  of  schools 
for  Ajmere  and  Maiwara ;  and  in  1856  to  a  like 
post  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1860  he  was 
granted  a  degree  of  D.C.L.  by  Oxford.  In 
1862^79  he  was  professor  of  Sanskrit,  Hin- 
dustani and  Indian  jurisprudence  in  Kine'd 
College,  London;  in  1864  became  examiner  in 
Hindustani  and  Hindu  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; in  1880  examiner  in  Sanskrit  to  suc- 
ceed Max  Miiller;  and  in  1887  also  examiner 
in  English.  He  was  the  first  American  to  edit 
a  Sanskrit  text  —  'The  Atmabodha,  with  its. 
vai.13— 41 


CcaAbiesdBitr,  and  tha'  TAtv^wdia^  (1852). 
He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  the  'Visbti»J 
purana,'  containing  wimecau^  quotation^-,  from 
manuscripts  owned  Iv  him;  and  editions  vt 
many  other  Sanskrit  books.  His  collection  of 
1,000  Oriental  manuscripts  and  1,000  works  on 
special  subjects  he  gave  lo  harvard.  He  wrotq 
'Modem  English'  (1873), .  'Poctor  Indoctus' 
(1880),  and  other  works,  on  English  philology, 
and  contributed  to  the  'New.  Oxford  DiciionT-. 
"y-*  .      ■      ,    .  .■ 

HALL,  Flomia*  HaiioiLHowv,  Amerioad 
author  and  iMMrer;  b.  Bostoi^  25. A^  1845. 
She  is  a  dau^terat  Julia  Ward  Howe  (q.v.); 
Froaiittcat  in  the  wanen'i  dub  nwvetnent,' ^ 
betxMe  vice-prcsideDt  of  llie  General  FcdevwiMi 
of  Women's  Oubs,  and  chaimun  bi  ibe.edim- 
tiooal  departmstt  of.thH  New  Jefscy  StattFed< 
eradonotWancn'saub*.  >Iif  lS93-19aOshe.Ha 
president,  of  the  New  Terse;}'  W-otDea's  Suffrage 
Association.  Her  writings  include  'SocJaL.Cui^ 
toms'  (1887):  'The  Corrfd  Thing'  .(1888)  j 
'Handbook  of  HospitaJiFy^  (1910);  'The 
A.  fi.  C  of  C9rrcct  Speech^  (1916).  She  was 
an  hoooraiT  vice-regent  «£  the  D.  A.  R.-  to 
1914,  She  nas  delivered  many  lectures  for  tht 
Woman  Suffrage  party. 

HALL,  FriBctB  Joieph,  American  Episopr 
pal  ifaeologiBn :  b.  Ashub^ila,  Ohio,  24  Dec^  18^. 
He  was  graduated  firom  Racine  College,  Wis-^ 
roosin,  and  the  Western  Tbfco4ogical  Seminary: 
Chica^,  and  was  instructor  and  prtjfesior  trf' 
dogMatfc  theology  in'  the  Western  Thpologital 
SeaKflat;  from'  1886  to  1913^  becoming  jir?- 
fessor  of  dogmatic  theology  -  in  Ae  General 
niBoIoeioaJ  Scwnqnr..  NcM  Yoril,  thlt^frfear. 
He  has  published  three  volumes  of  'Theologidal 
Outlines^  (1892-95;  2d  ed..  in  190S  and  W\S)ti 
'Hiatorica]  Position  «i  the  Episcopal  Chuoidi^ 
(1896);  'The  Kenotic  Theory'  (1838).;  ^In.-. 
troduction  to  Degmatic  Thtoloay'  (1907'> ; 
'Authority  Eodesiastical  and  Biblical'  <190e>K 
'The  Being  and  AnriWies  of  .God'  (1909),i. 
'Evolution  and  the  Fall'  (1910) ;  .«Tbe  Triaity.^ 
(1910);  'Creation  and  Han'  (1912);  'The 
Incarn^tioo'  (1915);  'The  Passion  and  Exalta- 
tion of  Christ'   (1918). 

HALL,  Qertrode,  Aamican  writer:  b.  B6^ 
ton,  8  Sept.  1863.  She  waeediMated  In  .Flor- 
enoe.  She  has  wrilt«  'Far'  from  To-Dsr)-,'  a 
cdleictioil  of  short  stories;  '.Allegretto,'  a  bo^ 
Off  verse;  'Foam  on  the  Sea,' and  Other  Titles'-' 
•The  Hoodred  and  Other  Stories'  (189»)  ;  (The 
Age  of  Fiiry  Gold.'  Terse  <I8W);  lApriW 
Scnring'  (1900);  'The  Warricrian  Romances*: 
(1910);  'The  Unknown  Quanttty'  (1*10) ; 
'TTie  Truth  about  Camilla*  (1913);  and  trans- 
lations of  Rostand's  'Cyfano,  (le  Bergerap'  and 
'Chantcder' 1  and  .'Poems'  of  Paul, Varlauie. 
Her  work,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  is  dis-. 
linctivdy  original, 

HALL,  Qordoa,  American,  mitsiouuy  at 
Bombay:  S.  Tollani  Mass.,  8  April  1784;  d. 
B0Dib2y.  20  March  1826.  He  was  graduated  at' 
WUliams  College  in  1808  and  having'  studied, 
theokqn'.  oAered  himself  as  ■  missionary  to  the- 
American  Board  of  CantmissioneTs  for  Foreiitn 
Missions.  Ordained  at  Salem  in  February  t812i 
he  sailed  the  sanae  month  for  Gaicuteaand  ar- 
riving at  Bombay  in  1813,  spent  13  years  In  Orts^ 
sionary  labors.  No  nrissiotiary  in  western  India 
has  been  more  respected  among  the  Brahmins' 
and  higjber  cfaases  than  he.    Beside 'pabliAiitf 
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Cbotog^st   and   college    pre 

Uasa.,  6  May  1845.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  Colleee  in  1867,  studied  also  at  Ber- 
lin, Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  hapiia,  was  profes- 
sor of  psychology  in  Antioch  College  (CTiio)  in 
1872-7^  and  lecturer  on  psychology  at  Harvard 
and  Williams  in  1880-81.  From  1^1  to  1883he 
was  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
Icini  Univenity ;  and  in  1868  became  president 
of  Oarlc  Uiuversity,  then  newly  fonnded  at 
Worcester,  Hdn.,  and  ptofessor  df  psychology 
in  the  institotton.  He  soan  became  laiown  as 
an  anthority  on  education  and  a  leader  in  th« 
*nnr  psycbology.*  In  18S>2  he  was  president 
of  '  t»e  Ancrlcan  Psrchologica)  Associa- 
tioa.      He    founded    and    edited    the    Ftrda- 

foffieal  Stntimaiy.  die  Ametiam  Journal  of 
'sydudom  and  »e  Joumal  of  Race  Dtvttop- 
ttttni  (after  1910).  He  published  'Aspects 
of  Gennin  Culture^  (1881)  ;  <Hints  Toward  a 
Select  and  DescfiptiTc  Bibltogtvpfay  of  Edcca- 
lion>  with  Mansfield  <1886)j  'Uethods  of 
Teaching  History^ ;  'How  to  Teach  Reading' ; 
<Tfae  Contents  of  Children's  Hinds  on  Enter* 
ittt  School'  (ISM):  <AdoleKen<»'  (2  vols., 
1W4) ;  'Youth:  Its  Education  and  Regunen' 
(1906) ;  'Educational  ProUen»>  {Z ,  vol*., 
1911) ;  'Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  the  Light  of  Pw- 
chology'  (1917).  Consult  Partridge,  G.  E.. 
^Genetic  Philosoplw  of  Education;  An  EpitomC 
of  the  Published  Writings  of  G,  SUnley  ilidU 
(New  York  1912). 

HALL,  Imsc  Holliater,  American  Oriental 
ddiolar:  b.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  IZ  Dec.  1837;  d. 
Uount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  2  Tuhr  1896.  Graduated 
ititm  Hamihon  College  tn  1859,  he  was  there 
tutor  until  1863;  in  1665  was  graduated  from 
tbe  Columbia  Law  School  and  until  1875  was  a 
practitioner  in  N«w  York.    In  1875-77  be  was 

K>fessor  in  Ac  Syrian  Protestant  Cotfc^  at 
irat  and  later  at  Cypros  aided  General  di 
Cesnola,  then  United  States  consul^  in  the  ar- 
rangemcBt  of  tiie  Cypriote  collection  now  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  (Con- 
sult StT^mtr'*  Uaoommt,  June  1B80):  'F<om 
1884  until  his  death  kewas  curator  oi  sculpture 

Bd  aDdueolofiy  [n  the  UetropoUtan  Uuseam. 
e  also  lectured  nn  New  Teatament  (iredc  at 
the  Johns  Hopkms  Uwrenity;  published  (1884) 
an  account,  with  facsiinile  pages,  of  Um  Syrnn 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  the  ^rnr 
part  of  tite  Epistles,  discovered  by  him  <18K) 
at  Beirut ;  and  compiled  a  'Critical  Bihiiogratihy 
of  the  (^eek  New  Testament'  (1884). 

HALL,  Sn  James,  English  geologist  and 
chemist:  b.  1761;  d.  Edinburgh,  23  June  1832. 
Early  interested  in  geological  questions,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  James  Hutton  (q.v.)  and 
Piayfair,  anA  himself  states  Aat  he  caaiiei  to 
adopt  Hutton'S  system  after  three  years  of  al~ 
most  daily  discnssion  with  its  founder.  In  the 
Ouunination  of  this  system,  whose  leading  prin- 
dple  explains  the  conformation  of  the  earth's 
orust  by  the  action  of  constant  natural  changes, 
he  traveled  in  Scotland,  the  Alps,  Italy  and 
Sidly.  Hall  was  the  first  geologist  directly  to 
*9th  chemical  laboratory  tests  to  the  hyjwtheses 


little  crucible.*  He  invented  a  machine  for  the 
rcffuUtion  of  high  temperatures,  and  in  1807-12 
represented  the  borDUg:h  of  Midiael  (or  Uitch- 
ell),  Cornwall,  in   Parliament. 

HALL,  IttnM,  American  lawyer  and  au- 
thor: b.  Phiiadelphia,  W  Aug.  1?93;  d.  neat 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  S  July  1868.  He  served  in  ihe 
army  I812-18,  and  subsequently  studying  law 
became  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  IlliinMj, 
and  also  Slate  treasurer.  In  1833  he  took  ap 
tes  residence  in  Gncinnati.  and  devoted  himself 
to  banking  and  literature.  His  chief  works  are 
'L«senda  of  Itie  West*;  *Ibi«e'a  Head,  a  Leg- 
end  of  Kentucky'  (1333);  ^Sketches  of  iSe 
West'  (1835);  'Tales  of  the  Border'  (1835); 
'Notts  on  die  Western  States'  (1838);  'Hu- 
toiy  of  the  Indian  Tribes'  (1838-44)  will 
MeKarniey;  'The  Wildeniess  and  the  Wat- 
path'  (1845);  'Romance  of  Western  History' 
(1839). 

HALIii  James,  American  geologist  and 
pjlwmtologist :  K  Hingham.  Mass.,  12  Sept 
1811;  d,  near  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  7  Aug  1898, 
He  studied  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
School  tor  six  years,  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
fcsMr  of  .oBlcigf  Ihent,  vndin  1837  wai  ap- 
pointed lb  a  position  on  tbe  New  York  Geo- 
logical Survey.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  Slate 
SolOvsl  of  Iowa.  In  1850  he  was  elected  by 
e  RmaJ  Qe<wrai>hicBl  Socicn  of  London  one 
of  ilsSO  fatcign  mambers,  and  in  1858  received 
Ute  Wfdlatton  Medal  from  that  scientific  body. 
In  1.856  he  was  prcsidHit  of  tbe  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  AdtanCement  of  Science,  and  it 


many  scientific  todeties  it  home  and  abroad  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  Us  attain- 
ments in  gaology  and  paltfontology.  AmonEhis 
publkatlons  may  be  named  'Geology  of  New 
York'  (1843)  ;  'Palswntology  of  New  York' 
(1847  tiuq.)  ;  'Graptoiites  of  tbe  Qoebec Group' 
(1865).;  BB:weIl  as  terts  of  the  Geological  Rc- 
porbs  of  Iowa  (1858-59) ;  and  also  of  Wiscon- 
sin (1862). 

HALL,  John,  American  Presbyterian  cler- 
gytnan:  b.  near  Armagh,  Ireland  31  July  1829; 
d  Bangor,  County  Down,  Ireland,  17  Sept.  1898. 
He  was  educated  at  Belfast  College  and  after 
holding  several  pastorales  in  Irdand,  in  1867 
became  pastor  of  the  Fiiih  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Cburcb,  New  York-  He  was  chancellor  of  the 
Uniwrsiiy  of  the.  City  of  New  York  1882-90. 
and  was.  also  trustee  of  Princeton  University, 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Wellesley 
College.  He  was  noted  for  his  simide  eloquence 
and  imiK-essivc  sincerity  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  cler^mnan  in  his  denomination. 
He  wrote  'Family  Prayers  for  Fonr  Weeks' 
(1868):  'Pwers  for  Home  Reading'  (1871); 
'(Juestions  of  the  Dav'  (1873);  'God's  Word 
throusdi  Preaching' (1875);  'Foundation-Stones 
for  Young  Builders'  (!879);  'A  Christian 
Home ;  bow  to  Make  and  how  to  Maintain  II' 
(1883);   'Light  Unto  My  Path'   (1895). 

HALli,  John  M.,  American  railroad  pre^- 
dent:  b.  Willimantic  Conn.,  16  Oct.  1841;  d 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  27  Jai»,  1905,  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1866  and  from  the 
Columbia.  Law  School  in  1868.  He  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  town  and  became 
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a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1889,  resigning 
in  1893  to  become  vice-president  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany. On  the  death  of  President  Qark  in  1899, 
Judge  Ha))  succeeded  him  as  president. 

HALL,  Josep)!,  Enfclish  prelate:  b,  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouii,  Leicester^ire,  1  July  1574; 
4  hear  Norwich,  8  Sept.  1656.  While  yet  in  col- 
lege he  published  his  'VirKidemtarum,'  a  series 
of  poetical  satires,  remarkable  for  elegant  and 
energetic  versification,  strong  and  lively  color- 
ing and  masterlv  traces  of  genuine  humor. 
Having  taken  orcfers  he  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Halsted,  near  Bnry  Saint  Edmunds,  where  he 
published  a  veiy  popular  work,  *A  Century  of 
Meditations.*  In  I6l6  he  became  dean  of  Wor- 
cester, and  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Exeter  in 
1627.  After  the  open  rupture  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  woile  condliatory  to  the  Puri- 
tans, lie  came  forward  in  defense  of  the  liturgy 
and  discipline  of  the  Chnrch,  against  the  views 
which  the  leading  Non-Conformists  had  pub- 
lished, in  a  treatise  called^  after  the  initials  of 
the  names  of  its  authors,  'Smeetymnuus.*  In  the 
end  of  1641  Bishop  Hall  was  translated  from 
the  see  of  Exeter  to  that  of  Norwich,  but  was 
later  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  witti  the  other 
prelates  who  had  pnDtested  against  ihdr  ex'- 
pulsion  from  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1643  he 
was  spedally  named  in  the  ordinance  passed 
for  sequestering  what  were  called  'notorious 
delinquents*  and  his  cathedral  was  desecrated 
and  wrecked.  His  last  10  years  were  spent  in 
retirement.  His  prose  works  edited  by  PhiKp 
Wynter  were  published  in  1863.  Among  the 
latter,  the  best  known  and  most  popular  is  his 
'Contemplations,'  which  still  finds  many 
readers.    Consult  <Life,>  by  Lewis  (1886). 

HALL,  Lyman,  American  patriot:  b.  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn.,  12  April  1724;  d.  Burke  County, 
Ga^  19  Oct  1790.  He  was  graduated  from 
Vale  in  1747,  studied  medidne  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  but  finally  settled 
near  Sunbury,  Ga.,  where  he  became  a  leading 
physician.  The  settlers  in  this  locality  were 
from  New  England,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
trouble  with  England,  they  with  Hall  as  leader 
took  active  part  m  the  rebellion,  though  Georgia 
was  slow  in  joining  the  patriot  cause.  Hall  was 
sent  by  them  as  a  representative  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  where  he  was  admitted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  and  took  part  in  all  debates, 
but  did  not  vote  when  the  vote  was  taken  by 
colonies,  until  Georgia  was  represented  as  a 
colony.  In  1776  it  was  so  represented  and 
Hall  continued  a  member  of  the  Congress  till 
1780,  being  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  Geor^a  in  1783,  and  in  an  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  one  year  he  did  much  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  the  war,  established  land 
offices  ana  schools^  and  then  retired  from  public 
life.  Consult  Dwight,  'Signers  of  the  Dedara- 
tion'  and  an  article,  'Lyman  HalP  (in  the 
Magasine  of  American  History,  XXV,  35). 

HALL,  Manhall.  English  physician  and 
physiologist:  b.  Basford,  near  Nottingham,  18 
Feb.  1790;  d.  Brighton.  England,  U  Aug.  1857. 
In  1812  he  took  His  degree  in  medidne  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1817  he  com- 
taeoccd  practice  at  Notting^iam,  and  shottly  af- 
ter rose  to  eminence.  In  1826  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  carrieif  on  a  most  Mccessful 


practice.  He  paid  cspedal  atteotion  to  (be 
symptoms  of  illness;  in  1817  published  'Diag- 
noses of  Diseases,'  and  in  1824  his  'Medical 
Essays*  appeared.  His  'Essay  on  the  Circnla- 
tion  of  the  Blood*  (1831)  contained  an  account 
of  his  discovery  of  the  so- called  "caudal 
heart>  in  the  tail  of  the  eel.  The  more  im- 
portant of  his  o^er  writings  are  'Lectures  on 
the  Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases*  (1836) ; 
'Theory  and  Practice  of  Medidne*  (1837); 
'Theory  of  Convulsive  Diseases*  (1848).  His 
services  to  the  cause  of  humanity  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable,  and  among  these  one  of  the 
most  widdy  known  is  the  method  which  he  in- 
vented of  restoring  suspended  respiration,  now 
generally    adopted    in    the    case    of    persons 

Eartially  drowned.  It  is  known  as  die 
Marshall  Hall  Method.' 
HALL,  Robeit,  English  Bapdst  dergynan: 
h.  Amesby,  Leicestershire,  England,  2  May 
1764;  d.  Bristol,  England,  21  Feb.  1831.  Ht 
stui£ed  at  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol  and 


King's  College,  Aberdeen,  anJ  entered  the  Ba^ 
tist  tninistiy,  becmning  in  a  few  years  n 
'  '  '     his  des 


Bap- 

the  most  i^omioent  minister  in  liis  draomina- 
tion  but  one  of  the  very  foremnM  of  EngUth 
pnlptt  orators.  He  was  also  widdy  known  as  a 
master  at  prose  style,  his  most  noted  writings 
betng  'Apolcwy  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Pres9> 
(1793);  'MoJem  Infiddity*  (1800):  'Reflec- 
tiMis  on  War'  (1802).  He  was  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  insanity,  but  in  spite  of  this  misfor- 
time  accomi^ished  a  vast  amouijt  o£  tntellectnal 
work  and  was  a  tireless  student.  His  com- 
plete works  in  six  voliunes  re^ed  an  11th 
edition  in  18S3. 

HALL,  Robert,  Australian  naturalist:  b. 
Ul  Lai,  Victoria,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Melbourne  and  Tasmania. 
In  1897  he  accompanied  the  consul  for  Norway, 
in  the  capacity  of  naturalist,  to  Kerguden  Is- 
land. He  also  went  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Lena  River,  2,500  miles.  He  was  probaUy  the 
first  Engiisli-spealdng  naturalist  to  do  so.  There 
he  collected  a  great  number  of  spedmens  of 
birds  and  insects,  which  are  now  in  the  Tring 
Museum.  He  became  curator  of  the  Tasmanian 
Museum  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Hobart, 
1907,  and  secretary^  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Tasmania,  a  position  he  resigned  in  1913. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'The  Useful 


Studies  in  Australia' ;  'Insectivorous  Birds  of  . 
Victoria.' 

HALL,  Robert  Henry,  American  soldier: 
b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  IS  Nov.  1837;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  29  Dec.  1914.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point  and  served  in  the  Federal  army  during 
the  Gvil  War,  and  was  in  command  of  a 
brigade  during  the  war  in  the  Philippines.  He 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
army  in  1901  and  retired  15  Nov.  1901.  He 
published  'Register  of  the  United  Slates  Army 
1789-98';  'History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States'  ;  'History  of  United  Slates  Infantry 
Tactics';  'History  of  Fort  Dearborn';  'Re- 
view  of  Works  of  United  States  History.' 

HALL,  Rttth,  American  novelist:  b.  Sdio- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  10  April  1858.  Besides  more  or 
less  journalistic  work  she  has  written  'In  the 
Brave  Days  of  Old'  (189B);  'The  Boys  of 
Scrooby*  <1899);  'The  Black  (jown,*  a  aovct 
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HALL  —  HALl/  OF  FAME 


of  colonial  Albany  (1900) :  'The  Downreofer's, 
Son,'  a  novel  of  the  anti-rent  rroubles  in  New 
York  State  (1902)  ;  'The  Golden  Arrow' 
(1901);   'The  Pine  Grove  House'    (1903). 

HALL,  Samuel  Carter,  English  miscella- 
neous writer:  b.  Topsham,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
Und,  9  May  1800;  d.  16  March  1889.  For  over 
40  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Art  Journal, 
which  he  founded  in  1839.  With  his  wife 
(Anna  Maria)  (q.v.)  he  published  "Ireland,  Us 
Scenery  and  Character'  (1841^13);  'Book  of 
Royally*  (1838);  "A  Woman's  Story'  (1857); 
•The  Book  of  the  Thames'  (1859);  <A  Com- 
panion to  Killamey'  (1878);  and  others.  His 
S^arate  works  were  'A  Book  of  Memories'; 
<Book  of  British  Ballads';  "Baronial  Halls'; 
'Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life'   (1883). 

HALL,  Thomai  CnminE,  AatEricah-  Fres- 
^rterian  theologian :  b.  Armagh,  Ireland,  25 
Sei»t.  1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
University  in  1879  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1882,  and  studied  at  Berlin  anil 
Goitingen  in  l882-«3.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
latter  year  and  held  pastorates  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
(1383-86),  and  Chicago  (^1886-97),  and  in  1898 
became  professor  of  Chnstian  ethics  at  Union' 
Seminary.  In  1914  he  was  chosen  to  be  Roose- 
velt professor  at  the  Universi^  of  Berlin  dup- 
kie  1915-16.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He 
has  written  'The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life> 
(1893);  'The  Social  Significance  of  the  Evan< 
gelical  Revival  in  England'  (1899) ;  "The  Sy-' 
Boptic  Gospels'  (1900)  ;  'John  Hall,  Pastor  and 
Preacher:  A  Biography  by  his  Son'  (1901); 
'Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Chrietian 
Ethics'  (1910)  ;  'The  History  of  Ethics  within 
Organized  Christianity'  (1910) ;  'Historical 
Setting  of  the  Early  Gospel'  (1912)  ;  'Religion 
and  Ufe'    (1913). 

HALL  OP  FAME,  a  memorial  to  famous 
Americans,  at  the  New  York  University.  In 
March  1900  the  institution  received  a  gift  ol 
$100,000,  afterward  increased  to  $250,O0(i  from 
a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the 
erection  and  completion  on  University  Heights, 
a  beautiful  site  in  upper  New  York  overlook- 
inv  Che  valleys  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson, 
of  a  building  to  be  called-  "The  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Great  Americans."  A  structure  was  erected 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed 
colonnade  600  feet  long  connecting  the  Univer- 
■  sity  Hall  of  Philosophy  with  the  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages. On  the  ground  floor  is  a  museiun  200 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  corri- 
dor anasijc  halls  to  contain  mementoes  of  the 
names  that  are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade 
has  provision  for  ISO  panels,  each  2  feet  by  8, 
each  lo  bear  the  name  of  a  famous  American. 
Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  10  or 
more  years  arc  eligible  lo  be  chosen.  Fifteen 
classes  of  citiiens  are  recommended  for  con- 
sideration; Authors  and  editors,  business  men, 
educators,  inventors,  missionaries  and  explorers, 
philanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and 
theologians,  scientists,  engineers  and  architects, 
lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  ana 
sculptors,  jJiysicians  and  surgeons,  riilefB  and 
Statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished 
men  and  women  outside  the  abore  classes. 
Fifty  names  were  lo  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets 
at  toe  beginning  in  1900,  and  five  additional 


names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until  the 
year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  be 
completed.  In  case  of  failure  to  &11  all  the 
panels  allotted,  the  vacancies  ^re  to  be  filled 
in  a  following  year.  In  February  1904  the  plan 
was  announced  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women 
near  the  former,  with  places  for  50  tablets. 
The  rules  prescribetl  that  the  council  of  the 
university  should  invite  nominations  from  the 
public.  Every  nomination  seconded  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  senate  should  be  sub- 
mitted 10  an  electorate  of  100  eminent  citizens 
selected  by  the  council.  In  October  1900  the 
university  senate  received  the  ballots  of  the 
electors.  Of  the  100  judges  selected  97  voted. 
The  number  of  names  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  ibem  was  252.  Of  these  each  judge 
returned  a  vote  for  50.  The  rule  required  that 
no  candidate  receiving  less  than  51  votes  could 
be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but  29 
candidates  received  the  required  number  and 

The  29  candidates  elected  on  the  first  ballot 
(1900)  and  the  number  of  votes  received  were 
as  follows :  George  Washington,  97 ;  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  96;  Daniel  Webster,  96;  Benja- 
min FranWin,  94:  Ulysses  S.  Gnmt,  92;  J<An 
Marshall,  91;  Thomas  Jefferson,  90;  Ralpb 
Waldo  merson,  87;  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, 85;  Robert  Fulton,  85;  Washington 
Irving,  S3;  Jonathan  Edwards,  81;  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morst  80;  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  79; 
Henry  Clay,  74;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  73; 
George  Peabody,  72;  Robert  E  Lee.  69;  Peter 
Cooper,  69;  Eli  WHtnery,  67;  John  James 
Audubon,  67 ;  Horaoe  Mann,  67 ;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  66;  James  Kent,  65;  Joseph  Stoiy, 
64;  John  Adams,  61;  William  Ellery  Channing, 
SS;  Gilbert  Stuart,  52;  Asa  Gray,  51.  The 
names  of  Bryant,  Poe  and  Cooper  were  cer- 
tain of  election  later.  Lowell  was  not  yet 
dead  10  years,  so  was  not  eligible.  Bryant 
failed  by  3  votes,  Greeley  by  5,  Motley  aw  9. 
The  most  animated  discussion  wasprovoked  by 
the  selection  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  vote  for 
him  was  not  sectional,  however,  only  a  minority 
of  the  electors  being  Southern  men. 

In  October  190S.  under  the  rules,  the  universi^ 
senate  received  the  ballots  of  95  electors  oat 
of  101  appointed.  Of  these  only  85  undertook 
to  consider  the  names  of  women.  A  majority 
of  51  was  demanded,  but  in  the  case  of  the 


following  persons 
Adams,  59;  Tames 
Tccumseh   Snerma 


a  majority  of  only  47.  The 
were  elected:  Jonn  Quincy 
Russell  Lowell,  58;  A^illiatn 


56; 


James   S 

..   — -    -,  S3-   Mar^   __ 

_ Willard,  SO;  MarJa  Mitchelf,  48; 

hall  for  foreign-bom  Americans  the  three  fol- 
lowing were  chosen:  Alexander  Hamilton,  88; 
toLiis  Agassiz,  83;  John  Paul  Jones,  54. 
Amon^  the  names  which  received  less  than  a 
majority  vote  in  the  1905  election  were  those 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  48;  Phillips  Brooks. 
48;  Bryant,  Parkman  and  Motley,  46  each;  Fo« 
and  Cooper,  43  each ;  Bancroft  and  Greeley,  39 
each;  N^athaniel  Greene  and  Mark  Hopkins,  38 
each;  Joseph  Henry,  32-  Rnfus  Choate,  31, 
The  hall  was  dedicated  30  May  1901,  when  25 
or  more  national  associations  each  unveiled 
one  of  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  colonnade.  On 
30  May  1907,  the  11  new  tablets  were  nnveikd, 
orations  being  delivered  by  the  governors  of 
New  York  and  Massachnsetta.^  . 


HALL  HARKS -^HALtBKBO-BROICH 


The  diird  quinQuennial  dwtion  was  beU  iti 
1910,  when  11  new  names  were  again  added 
to  u  many  tablets.  They  brought  Ac  total 
number  to  51.  Ninety-seveo  out  of  a  possible 
100  voles  were  cast  by  the  bo&rd  of  electors, 
the  number  required  to  elect  being,  as  in  1905. 
51.  The  ballots  of  one  professor  of  history,  one 
publicist  and  one  diief  justice  on  the  board  of 
electors  .were  not  received.  The  persons  se- 
lected were:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc,  71 ;  Oliver 
Wenddl  Holmes.  69;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  69; 
James  Feunimore  Cooper,  62;  Phillips  Brocjcs, 
60;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  59;  Frances  £.  Wil- 
lard,  56;  Andrew  Jackson,  53;  George  Ban- 
croft, 53;  John  Lothrop  Motley,  51;  and  to  the 
hall  for  roreign-bom  Americans  was  chosen 
Roger  Williams,  64.  Those  failing  of  election 
by  less  than  10  votes  were:  Samuel  Adams,  41 
votes;  Daniel  Boone,  42;  Patrick  Henry,  44; 
Mark  Hopkins,  45;  Francis  Parkman,  4Sj 
Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman,  45;  Lucretia 
Molt,  41 ;  Martha  Washington,  43.  There  were 
211  nommees.  The  fourth  quinquennial  elec- 
tion in  1915  secured  the  ballots  of  97  electors, 
when  nine  names  were  admitted.  The  persons 
selected  were:  Alexander  Hamilton,  70;  Mark 
Hopkins,  69;  Francis  Parkman,  68;  Elias  Howe, 
61 ;  Joseph  Henry,  56;  Rufus  Choate,  52 ;  Daniel 
Boone,  52;  Charlotte  Cushman,  53.  Of  these 
Hamilton  and  Ac^assiz  had  been  elected  in  1905 
to  the  separate  hall  proposed  for  famous 
Americans  of  foreign  birth.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  in  1914,  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  between  native-born  and  foreign- 
born,  it  was  required  that  the  four  foreign-born, 
already  chosen,  be  re-elected  in  competition 
with  tne  native-bom  put  in  nomination.  Hamil- 
ton and  Agassiz  were  approved,  while  John 
Paul  Jones  and  Roger'  Williams  ladced  a 
majority,  but  remain  in  nomination  for  the 
year  1920.  In  1915  the  hall  received  $37,000 
toward  its  construction  and  endowment  funds. 


plate  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  degree  of 
purity,  the  place  of  manufacture,  etc.  In  most 
European  countries  the  stamping  of  plat 


R  to  14M  —  Lorn- 


■AM  to  17lfi'~ 
Couit  bind. 
1716  to  1U6  — 


w 


,M*B     -  IfCB  D  t'S6      to      1770  . 

J  to  IMS  —  R/naaa  g^^fj^  tetter  capftala. 

tlSSa  to  1J78—  '"«  to  1"W,7- 

BUck  letter,  iman.  Roman,  unaU. 

5137!  to  ISM—  I'M  to  ISlfi  — 

RoBUD,  capital!.  Boiiaa,  apiuli. 

8 IMS  to  HI!  — Lom-  18WS  to  1836 

bardic    capitaU.    ex-  Ronun,  tmaH. 


UJ   Black  letter,  capitate.  Raman,  ci|iiUl>.         \M 

laC]  167S  to  1606  —  1896  to  1916—  ^1 

|U|   Black  tetter,  small.  Roman.  hsilII.  ^j|J 

matter  of  legal  regulation.  In  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  Che  marks  are  five  in  number 
—  (I)  The  maker's  mark  or  initials.  (2)  The 
assay  mark.    In   the  case  of   gold   this   is  a 


crown  with  figures  donodo^  the  ninnber  of 
carats  fine.  For  silver  if  is  in  England  a  hon 
{lassant,  with  figures ;  in  Ireland  a  harp  crowned ; 
in  Edinburgh  a  thistle ;  and  in  Glasgow  a  lion 
rampant.  (3)  The  hall  mark  of  ttie  district 
offices,  which  are  in  London,  York,  Exeter, 
Chester,  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin.  (4)  The  dale 
mark,  consisting  of  a  letter,  changed  every 
year.  (5)  The  duty  mark,  the  head  of  the 
sovereign,  indicating  that   the  duty  has  been 

The  foregoing  table  shows  snecimens  of  the 
different  alphabets  used  by  uie  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  London  as  date-letters  from  1478; 
variety  m  the  shape  of  the  shields  being  also 
used  as  a  further  distinction; 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  a  Birming- 
ham silver  plate-mark.     (1)  The  cnaker's  ini- 

hall  mark  of  Birmingham;  (4)  the  duty  mark; 
(5)  the  date  letter  for  the  year  1889. 

HALL  OF  ODIN,  a  tradition  among  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  which  tells  of  the  rocks 
from  which  the  Berserkers,  when  tired  of  life, 
flung  themselves  into  the  sea;  so  named  bo- 
cause  they  were  regarded  as  the  portals  of  the 
Scandinavian  Valhalla. 

HALLAM,  hal'am,  Arthur  Henry,  English 
essayist:  b.  London,  1  Feb.  1811;  d  Vienna,  IS 
Sept.  1833.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  Hallam 
(q.v),  and  was  graduated  in  1832  from  Trinity 
Coilege,  Cambridge,  entered  the  Inner  Temple 
and  later  the  office  of  a  conveyancer  of  Lin- 
coln's Ion ;  and  died  suddenly  during  a  visit  to 
the  Continent.  At  Cambridge  he  met  Alfred 
Tennyson,  whose  *In  Memoriam,'  through 
which  he  is  best  knofwn,  employs  his  sudden 
and  nntimely  death  as  a  basis  for  the  exposition 
of  a  poet's  philosophy.  His  'Remains  in  Prose 
and   Verse'    (1834),    largely   justify   the    high 


-papale,'  and  the  essay  on  Cicero.  A 
most  affecting  'Memoir'  was  printed  by 
his  father  for  private  circulation;  but 
Tennyson's    *In   Mamoriam>    is  his   enduring 


HALLAM,  Henry,  English  historian:  b. 
Windsor  9  July  1777;  d.  Penshurst,  Kent,  21 
Jan.  1859.  He  waS'  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1818  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  by  his 
'View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
AgeSj'  which  at  once  established  his  reputation 
and  IS  acknowledged  as  a  standard  work.  His 
next  work,  the  'Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land' (1827),  is  justly  regarded  as  a  model  at 
once  of  laborious  research  and  scrupulons  im- 
partiahty-^an  , impartiality  so  scrupulous  that 
his  readers  are  perplexed  to  discover  to  which 
side  his  judgment  inclines.  His  'Introduction 
to  the  Ltteraturc  of  Europe'  (1837-39),  if  it 
could  not  add  to  his  reputation,  certainly  did 
I  not  detract  from  it,  ffis  eldest  son,  Arthur 
Henry  (q.v.),  died  in  early  manhood. 

HALLBERG-BROICH,  Tbeodor  Maris 
Hubert,  Reichsiheiherh  vow.  German  militair 
officer  and  author:  b.  Jiilich,  1768;  d.  186Z 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia; traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia,   penetrating  as    far  as  Persia  and 
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after  the  conquest  of  Germany  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  French  Aat  he  was  imprisoned 
for  eight  months  in  Paris.  After  his  release 
he  set  about  recruiling  an  army  in  the  Rhine- 
Maa.s  district  and  on  6  Jan  1814  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Cohleni  at  the  head  of  an  artny  of 
30,000.  His  works  indude  'Reiae  durdi  Skan- 
dinavien>  (1818);  <R«se  durch  Italien*  (1830); 
'Frankreich  und  Algier*  (1837);  'Reise  nach 
dera  Orient'  (2  vols,  1839)  ;  'Reise  durch  Eng- 
hind>  (1341);  ' Deutschland,  Russiand,  Kau- 
kasus,  Persien>  (2  vols,  1844)  He  frequently 
employed  the  pseudonym  of  Eremit  von  Gaut- 
ing.  Consuk  Giftel,  'Leben  des  preuBsischen 
Generals  Freiherrn  von  Hallbei^-Broich'  (Ber- 
lin 1863) 

HALLfi,  hal-15.  Sir  Charles.  Anglo-Ger- 
man pianist;  b,  Hagcn,  Westphalia,  11  April 
1819;  d.  Manchester,  England,  25  Oct.  189S.  He 
Studied  first  at  Darmstadt,  and  afterward  at 
Paris,  where  his  reputation  was  established  by 
his  concerts  of  classical  music.  But  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  sent  him  to  Ejieland.  and  he  made 
his  home  in  Manchester.  There  ne  established 
in  1857  a  series  of  subscription  orchestral  con- 
certs whidi  did  much  to  raise  the  popular  stand- 
ard of  musical  taste  by  familiarizing  the  British 
public  with  the  great  masters  of  classical  music. 
The  orchestra  which  he  conducted  some  40 
years  was  the  most  finely  trained  body  of 
musicians  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was 
knighted  in  1888,  and  married  the  same  year 
the  famous  violinist,  Madame  Norman-Neruda. 

HALLti,  Lady  Wilhelmiiie  Nenida,  violin 
virtuosa:  b.  Brunn,  Austria,  21  March  1840; 
A  IS  April  1911.  The  daughter  of  a.  cathe- 
dral organist,  she  was  tramed  hy  her 
father  and  the  violin  teacher  Jansa,  making  her 
first  ajqtearance  in  Vienna  in  1846  as  an  "infant 
prodigy.'  In  1848  she  played  in  London  and 
Bubeequently  apent  several  years  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  She  married  a  Swedish 
musician  named  Norman  in  1864,  and  adopted 
the  name  of  Madame  Norman-Neruda.  She 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  England,  playing 
mainly  at   the  recitals  of  Sir   Charles  Halle, 


whor 


shen 


HALL£,   hall£.    or   HALLE   AN    DER 

SAALB,  an-d<^r-za'le,  Germany,  a  town  and 
important  railway  junction  of  six  lines,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  about  20  miles  northwest  of 
Leipzig,  on  the  river  Saale  and  a  duster  of 
small  islands.  It  consists  of  the  mediKval  town 
widi  narrow,  crooked'  streets  and  ancient  dwell- 
ings, separated  by  boulevards  on  the  site  of  the 
old  ramparts,  form  extensive  and  handsome 
suburbs. .  Among  notable  public  buildings  are 
the  restored  medixval  Ratbans;  the  "Red 
Tower"  in  the  market  place,  a  iSth  century 
dock-tower;  the  decaying  Moritzburg,  formerly 
a  citadel  and  archiepiscopal  residence;  the  mod- 
ern Gothic  Ratskeller-  the  extensive  buildings 
of  the  university  (q.v.)  ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  asy- 
lum -  a  lunatic  asylum ;  the  12th  century  Moritz- 
Icirche  with  fine  wood  carvings:  the  16th  cen- 
tury Protestant  cathedral ;  ana  the  16th  century 
Gothic  Church  of  the  Virgin,  with  four  towers 
and  noted  for  its  handsome  interior.  In  the 
■uburb  of  Glaucha  the  Waisenhaus.  'orphan 
house,'  institution  founded  by  the  Reverend 
Francke  about  1693  forms  a  small  town  in  itself. 
Besides  the  orphan  asylum  it  includes  different 
grade  schools,  attended  by  between  3,000  and 


li^ment ;  and  a  laboratory  where  medicines  ai  _ 
prepared  and  sold.  The  trade  and  mannfac- 
tures  of  Halle  are  extensive.  The  latter  indude 
starch,  beet-root  sugar,  chemicals,  oil,  inaehin- 
ery,  printing  and  publishing,  besides  the  cele- 
brated ancient  salt  works.  The  salt  workers 
form  a  distinctive  colony  with  special  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  and  are  known  as  *Hal- 
loren.*  The  chief  public  utflities  are  rminici- 
patly  owned.  Halle  is  mentioned  as  Halla  as 
early  as  806;  in  the  12th  century  it  had  de- 
veloped considerable  trade,  and  in  the  next  two 
centuries  was  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  1806  it  was  taken  by  the 
French:  in  1813  it  was  annexed  to  Prus^a. 
Pop.  180,834)  mainly  EvangelioJs,  Roman 
Catholics  numbering  nearly  9,00IL 

HALL£,  University  of,  Germany,  a  cele- 
brated institution  founded  in  1694  by  King  Fred- 
erick I  in  the  interests  of  the  jurist  Thomasiiu, 
when  he  was  followed  to  Halle  by  several 
students  after  his  retirement  from  Leipzig 
owing  to  the  envy  of  his  fellow  professors.  It 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  but  owing 
to  its  strong  Prussian  proclivities  was  sup- 
pressed by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  in  1813.  It  was 
re-established  in  1815  and  in  1817  was  united 
with  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Its  build- 
ings, which  are  very  extensive,  espcdally  those 
accommodating  the  medical  faculty,  date  from 
1832.  There  are  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine  and  philosophy.  From  its  foundation 
Halle  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal 
schools  of  Protestant  theology,  and  has  num- 
bered among  its  professors  some  of  the  most 
eminent  names  of  Germany.  Connected  with 
the  university  is  an  ever- increasing  library  of 
over  270,000  volumes  and  MSS. ;  a  medical  and 
surgical  clinical  institute;  a  maternity  hospital; 
an  observatory:  a  theological  and  normal  sem- 
inary; and  a  botanical  garden;  especial  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  1913-14-  the 
university  had  nearly  3,000  students. 

HALLBCK,  hSI'fk,  Fitz-Grecne,  American 
poet;  b.  Guilford,  Conn.,  8  July  1790;  d.  there, 
19  Nov,  1867.  At  IS  be  became  a  clerk  in  a 
New  Yoric  hank,  in  which  employment  he  re- 
mained for  20  years.  For  a  long  period  after 
this  he  was  tne  confidential  a^ent  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  was  named  by  him  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library.  In  1849 
he  retired  to  his  native  town.  He  wrote  verses 
in  his  boyhood,  but  these  eariy  effusions  were 
exduded    from    the   collected    editions    of   his 

gems.  In  1819  he  assisted  Joseph  Rodman 
rake  (q.v.)  in  the  humorous  series  of 
'Croakcj'  papers,  contributed  to  the  N'ew  York 
Evening  Pott.  Drake's  death  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  commemorated  by  Halleck  in  a  most 
touching  poem.  In  1819  was  published  Hal- 
leek's  kn^est  poem,  'Fanny,*  a  satire,  in  the 
measure  of  Byron's  'Don  Juan,*  on  the  fash- 
ions, follies  and  public- characters  of  the  day. 
From  the  variety  and  iningency  of  the  local  ,atid 
personal  allusions  it  enjoyed  a  great  but  fleeting 
popularity.  In  1827  he  published  an  edition  of 
his  poems  in  one  volume,  two  of  the  best  in 
the  collection,  'Alnwick  Castle'  and  'Bums,' 
having  been  suggested  by  scenes  and  incidents 
of  foreign  travel.  This  edition  also  included 
the  spirited  lyrit  'Marco  Boiiaris,'  by  which 
he  will  probably  be  longest  kept  in  mind.    Con- 
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sok  Wilson,  <UU  and' Letters  b*' Mti-Grcene 
HallMk'   (1869). 

HALLKCK,  Henry  Wager,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Westernville,  N.  Y.,  16  Jan.  1815;  d. 
Louisville.  Ki'.,  9  Jan.  1872,  He  was  graduated 
at  ihe  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1839; 
was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point;  was  assistant  to  the  Board  otEngineers 
at  Washington  1840-41,  and  in  1841-46  assist- 
ant engineer  In  the  repair  of  the  New  York 
harbor  fortifications,  in  the  Mexican  War  he 
was  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  1847-49  was 
secretary  of  state  for  California  under  the  mili- 
tary governments  o£  Generals  Mason  and  Rilejr. 
In  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the  California 
Constitutional  Convention  and  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  constitution  of  that  State. 
After  service  as  inspector  and  engineer  of 
lighthouses  (1852-^54)  and  as  enrineer  of  the 
board  for  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
(1853-54),  he  resigiied  from  the  service  In  1854, 
and  practised  law  tr  San  FVaneisco.  In  1855 
he  was  president  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  and  in  1850-61  director-general  of  the 
Almaden  quicksilver  mines.  On  the  otitbreak  of 
the  Qvil  War  he  re-entered  the  army,  and  in 
November  1861,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  then  in  a  stale 
of  thorough  disorganization.  He  quickly  re- 
duced, the  department  to  order,  outlined  the 
Western  ounDaiguof  1862,  diroiniad  tbi*.  oim- 
palgn  in  person  from  11  April,  jmdtoeJc  Corititli, 
with  its  15  miles  of  votnntAttaetaa,  on  30  May. 
In  July  he  became  geiKral-is-Klhiel  of  the  armiet 
of  the  United  Stales;  and  henceforth  directed 
from  Washinzton  the  movements  of  the  generals 
in  the  field,  till,  in  March  1864,  he  was  superseded 
t^  General  Grant.  Halleck  wks  chief  of  staff 
till  186S,  commanded  the  military  division  of 
the  James  in  1865,  that  of  the  Pacific,  1865-69, 
and  that  of  the  South  from  1869  until  his  death. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  'The  Elements  of  MiK- 
thty  An  and  Science'  (1846),  largely  used  aa  a 
manual  in  the  Civil  War;  <Bitumen'  (1841); 
'A  Collection  of  Mining  Laws  of  Spain  wd 
Uexico'  (1859)  ;  'International  Law,  or  Rulet 
Regulating  the  Intercourse  of  States  In  Peace 
and  Wari^  (1861;  abgd.  ed.,  1886)  and  other 
volumes. 

HALLECK,  Reuben  Post,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Rocky  Point,  L.  L,  8  Feb.  J8S9.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yak  in  1881, Tvas  instructor 
In  the  Male  High  School,  LouisviUe,  Ky„  188J- 
96,  and  principalfrom  the  latter  date.  He  has 
published  'Psychology  tind  Psychic  Culture' 
(1895)  ;  'The  Education  of  tfte  (iuHa)  >i<rTous 
System*  (1896)  j  'History  of  English  Litera- 
ture* (1900);  History  of  Ameocan  Literature' 
(1911)  ;  <New  EnglisH  Literature*  (1913)  ;  and 
(with  Baibour)*/'Readin8s  from  LitenHurc' 
(1915). 

HALLELUJAH,  hai-c-loo'y?,  HALLB- 
LUIA,  or  ALLBLUIA  (Hebrew),  «PraiM 
j^  the  Lord* ;  an  expression  which  oocuts  of  teii 
in  the  Psalms,  and  whidi  was  retained  when  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  the  'variotu  langnagn, 
probably  on  account  of  its  full  and  fine -tound, 
Tidnch,  together  with  its '  simple  and  solemn 
meaning,  so  proper  for  public  religious  services, 
has  rendered  ft  a  favorite  of  musical  com- 
posers. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  sung  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent, 
on  account  of  the  mournful  solenmity  of  tbt 


■eaaon ;  in  that  c  -     _    _ 

before  Easter,  It  is  no  longer  sung  in  mBsse* 
for  the  dead  as  formerly.  In  the  time  of  Angm- 
tine  the  African.  Cbufcn  used  this  dox^ogy  only 
from  Easter  to  the  feut  of  PentccoMi  The 
Greeks  made  an  earUer  or  mere  comaioa  osc 
of  the  Hafidujah  than  the  Latin  Chnrch.    Tbt 

erwi  call  the  Psalms  cxiii-cxvii,  the  Gnat 
■tldujah.  because  tbey  celebrate  the  particdUi 
mercies  of  God  toward  the  Jews,  ancl  thcrr  u« 
sung  on  the  feast  of  the  Pastover,  amd  on  th« 
feast  of  Tabernacles. 

HALUES,  Albrecht  voti.  U'briHt  f0a 
haller,  Swiss  anatomist,  botanist  and  poet:  b. 
Bern.  16  Oct  1?08;  d.  there,  1?  Dec,  1777;  Hav- 
ing chosen '  the  medical  profession,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Tiibingen,  where  he  studied 
comparative  anatomy  nnder  Duvemoy;  and  tn 
1735  ranovtd  to  Leydon,  then  the  first  medical 
school  in  Europe.  After  extensive  travels  in 
England  ami  France,  he  went  to  Basel  in  1^ 
to  stud}"  mathematics  under  BemotiHi.  '  Here 
he  first  imbibed  a  taste  for  botauv  and  cotaposed 
his  poem  'Die  Alpen,'  followed  by  various  ethi- 
cal epistles  and  other  pieces,  which  gave*  him  a 
reputation  in  Germany.  In  1729  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  became  in  1736  professor  of 
anatomy,  surgery  and  botany,  in  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Gottitigen,  and  throu^ 
his  influence  the  university  was  enriched  with  a 
botanical  ^rden,  an  anatonucal  theatre,  a  school 
for  midwifery  and  a  college  of  sui^eiv.  In 
1747  appeared  the  first  ecUtion  of  his  'Primn 
Linefe  Physiologic,'  which  was  long  used  as  a 
textbook  in  schools  of  medicine.  In  17S2  he 
first  advanced  his  opinions  on  the  properties 
of  sensibility  and  irritability  as  existing  in  the 
nervous  ana  muscular  fibres  of  animBi  bodies 
—  doctrines  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  excited  great  controversies  in  the  medical 
world.  I^sagreements  with  his  colleagues  in- 
duced him  to  return,  in  1753,  to  Bern  where 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  sovereign  coun- 
cil, and  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of  its  magis- 
tracies. In  1758  he  became  director  of  the  public 
salt-works  at  Bex  and  Aigle,  and  in  the  coufse 
of  his  superintendence  introduced  tnany  im.-; 
provements  In  the  manufacture  of  salt  His 
later  published  works  Include  'Elementa  Phy- 
fiologi*  Corporis  Humani'  (1757-66)  ;  'Bibii- 
ctheca  BoUnica*  (1771);  'Bibliotheca  Anatom- 
ica*  (1774) ;  'Bibliotheca  Chirurgica'  (1774)  ; 
'Bibliotheca  Medicinae  Practica^^  (1776-88). 
Haller  is  considered  one'of  the  greatest  Ger- 
man poets  of  the  18th  century.  His  phtio- 
sqphicat  and  descriptive  poems  display  depth  o( 
thought  and  richness  of  imagination.  His 
'Elegiac  Poems'  (Die  elcgischen  Gedichte)  are 
still  .fre<juently;reiiiibrished  in  Germany.  He 
wrote  in  prose  three  philosophico-politicat 
romances — "Usong,'  'Alfred  the  Great,'  anil 
'Fabius  and  Cato' — designed  to  exhibit  the 
respective   advantages    of    different    foni 

?ovemniWt!      Consult    the     'Life'     by 
IS79>, 

HALLETT.  Benjaain  Pranklin,  Americaa 
statesman:  b.  Barnstable,  Mass.,  2  Dec.  1 797] 
d.  Boston,  30  Sept.  1862.  Graduated  hoa 
Brown  University  in  1816,  he  Studied  lew;  M« 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  eomiecMd  «4tll 
tbe  Providence  (R.  I.)  pross,  bnt  later  went  to 
Boston,  and  there  became  e£tor  of  the  Bosiori 
Advocate,  the  official  montbpteoe  of  tbe  Aatii* 
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Uasome  party.  From  1827  to  1B31  be  edited 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiier,  whicfa  he  made 
mttculely  unpopular  through  bis  vigorous  enun- 
ciation <ii  his  views  on  Masonry,  temperance 
Btid  emandpaiioit..  He  afterward  became  a 
Democrat  and  &ii  infiuestial  factor  in  his  party. 
Fof  years  he  was  chairman  of  its  national  eom- 
mktjec,  and  it  was  he  who  drafted  the  Cindn- 
■tti  platform  of  1856.  President  Pierce,  whose 
■ommnion  he  had  helped  to  secure,  appointed 
Un  United  States  distiiot  attorney  in  1853, 

HALLETTSVILLE,  Tex.,  cily,  county- 
Best  of  Lavaca  County,  on  the  Lavaca  River 
ahd  Sail  Antonio  and  Aran  us  Pass  Railroad, 
aboiit  ipO  fiiiies  southwest  of  Houston.  It  is  in 
an  'agricultural  and  stock^aising  region,  and 
■pedal  attention  is  jpven  to  cotton  and  cattle. 
It  has  3  cottonseed 'Oil  mill  and  a  number  of  cot- 
ton-gins. Large  shipments  are  made  each  year 
of  llve-siock,  cotton  and  'cottonseed  ml.  Elec- 
tricity and  water  plants  are  mimicipally  owned. 
Pop;  1,3TO. 

HALLBY,  han,  Edmund,  English  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer :  b.  Haggerston,  near 
London,  8  Nov.  1656;  d.  Greenwich,  14  Jan. 
1742..  He  .was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Before  "he  was  19  he  published  'A 
Direct  and  Geometrical,  Method  of  Finding  the 
AjJielia  and  Eccentricity  of  Planets,'  which 
Supplied  a  defect  in  the  Keplerian  theory  of 
planetary ,  motion.  By  some  observations  on  a 
spot  which  appeared  on  the  sun's  disc  in  July 
and  August  1676,  he  established  the  certainty 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis. 
On  21  August,  the  same  year,  he  fixed  the  longi- 
tude of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  occultation  of  Mars  by  the  moon. 
In  1679  he  published  'Catalogus  Stellarum  Aus- 
tralium,'  and  in  16S3  his  'Theory  of  the  Varia- 
tion of  the  Magneiical  Compass,*  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  account  fo""  that  phenomenon  by 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth 
being  one  great  magnet,  having  four  circulating 
magnetical  poles  or  points  of  aliraction.  For 
(he  purpose, of  making  further  observations  rel- 
ative to  the  variation  of  (he  compass  he  set 
sail  on  a  voyage  in  1699,  and  having  traversed 
bollv  hemispheres  arrived  in  England  in  Sep- 
tember 170a  The  spot  at  Saint  Helena  where 
he  erected  a  tent  (or  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations is  still  called  Halley's  Mount.  As 
the  result  of  his  researches  he  published  a 
general  chart,  showing  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  compass  in  all  those  seas  with  which 
English  navigators  were  acquainted.  He  was 
next  employed  to  observe  the  course  of  the 
tides  in  the  English  Channel,  with  the  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes  of  the  principal  headlands, 
ih  consequence  of  which  he  published  a  large 
rtiap_  bt  the  Channel.  In  1703  he  was  elected 
Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1721  he  received  the  appointment  of.astron- 
oai<r-r<>yal  at  Greenwich,  where  he.  afterward 
resided,  devoting  his  time  to  completing  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  the  moon.  tn  the 
Hme  yc&r  he  ."btgati  his  .observatkms,  and  for 
the'  space  of  18  years  scarcely  ever  missed 
taking  a  meridian  view  of  the  moon  when  the 
weather  was  net  unfavorable.  In  1752  ap* 
ifeared  his  'Astronomical  Tables':  and  he  was 
the  author  of  a  sceat  cumber  of  papers  in  the 
f-Philo^ophical  Traniactions.'  For  the  comet 
caUod  bjr-his  nama,  toe  Couct. 


HALLIWBLI^PHILLIPPS,  hin-wS- 
fn'ips,  Jamea  Orchard,  English  antiquary  and 
Shakespearean  scholar :  b.  Qielsea,  London,  21 
June  ISSOid  Hollingbury  Copse,  near  Brighton, 
3  Jan.  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Roj'al  and 
Antiquarian  societies.  Gradually  he  came  to 
concentrate  his  studies  on  Shakespeare  alone, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  facts  of  the  poet's 
life,  discrediting  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
plays  and  sonnets,  and  devoting  his  attention  to 
a  minute  and  patient  study  of  local  tradition 
and  the  records  of  32  towns  besides  Stratford 
The  successive  editions  of  his  'Outlines_of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare" 


and  Nursery  Tales  of  England'  (1845),  and 
'Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words' 
(1847;  6th  ed.,  1868)  will  keep  his  name  from 
being  forgotten.  His  magnificent  folio  edition 
of  the  'Works  of  Shakespeare,'  probably  the 
richest  storehouse  extant  of  Shakespearean  crit- 
icism (18S3-6S),  was  published  at  a  price  pro- 
hibitive to  most  students.  To  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  he  f^ve  (1852)  a  collecUon  of  ac- 
counts, inventones  and  bills  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  prices  current  in  the  years  165O-17S0. 
His  principal  Shakespearean  collections  went  to 
the  United  States. 

HALLOCK,  Charles,  American  journalist 
and  author:  b.  New  York,  13  March  1834.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1854,  was  ed- 
itor of  the  New  Haven  Regiiler  in  1855-56.  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerct  in  1856- 
61,  of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Telegrapk  and 
Courier  in  1863-65.  In  1873  he  founded  Fore» 
and  Stream  and  in  1896-97  was  editor  of  the 
Norlkweilem  Field  and  Stream.  In  1874  he 
founded  the  International  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Game  and  in  1875  fontiulated  uni- 
form game  laws.  He  fotinded  the  town  of 
Hallock,  Minn.,  in  1880.  He  has  done  field- 
work  and  collecting  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion since  1860,  and  published  numerous  works, 
such  as  'The  Fishing  Tourist'  (1873);  'Camp 
Life  in  Florida'  (1876) ;  'Vacation  Rambles  in 


Salmon  Fisher'  (1390)  ;  'Luminous  Bodies  Here 
and  Hereafter'  (1906);  'Hallock  Ancestry' 
(1906) ;  'Peerless  Alaska*  (1908),  and  many 
pamphlets,  monographs  and  articles  on  natural 
history,  sport  and  other  subjects.  He  was  a 
son  of  Gerard  Hallock  (q.V.). 

HALLOCK,  Oeran),  American  journalist; 
b.  Fittsfield,  Mass.,  18  March  1800;  d.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  4  Jan.  1866.  He  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College  in  1819,  in  1824  founded 
the  Boston  Telegraph  (united  -with  the  Re- 
corder in  1825),  in  1827  purchased  a  part  in- 
terest In  the  New  York  Observer,  and  in  1828 
became  associated  with  David  Hale  on  Ac 
Joumat  of_  Commerce.  A  leader  in  journalis- 
tic enterprise,  he  started  (1833)  a  pony-express 
between  PhHadeliAiia  and  New  Yort  and  oper- 
ated the  Evening  Edition,  a  schooner  which  met 
incoming  ships  at  Sandy  "Hook  and  brought 
foreign  news.  A  pro-slavery  man,  he  was  a 
founder  of  the  Southern  Aid  Society  (1854), 
intended  to  succeed  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societv  when  the  latter  refused  sup- 
port to  siave-bolding  congreptions.    In   1861 
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th*  JotHnal  of  Comnerct  was  fortadden  A« 
use  of  the  United  States  mails,  and  Hallock 
thereupon  scjd  his  interest,  and  never  after- 
ward wrote  for  the  press.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

HALLOWEEN,  fail-iy^',  or  HAL- 
LOW-EVEN, the  evening  of  31  October,  so 
called  as  being  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows, 
or  festival  of  AU  Saints,  which  falls  on  1  No- 
reniber.  It  is  associated  in  the  popular  ima^- 
nation  with  the  prevalence  of  supernatural  in- 
fluences, and  is  dearly  a  relic  of  pa^n  times. 
In  the  north  of  England,  haliowe'en  is  known 
as  Nulcraclc  N^t.  In  Scotland  the  ceretno- 
nies  of  the  eve  were  formerly  regarded  in  a 
highly  superstitious  light,  and  Burns'  'Hal- 
lowe'en' gives  a  humorous  and  richly  imagi- 
native presentment  of  the  usual  ceremonies  as 
practised  in  Scottish  rural  districts  in  his  day. 
The  principal  object  of  curiosity  in  consulting 
the  future  was  to  discover  who  should  be  the 
partner  in  life.  Popular  belief  ascribed  to  chil- 
dren bom  on  haliowe'en  the  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing and  holding  converse  with  supernatural 
beings. 

HALLOWBLL,  Richard  Price,  American 
author  and  wool  merchant:  b.  Philadelphia,  16 
Dec.  183S;  d.  Medford.  Mass.,  5  Jan.  1904.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  abolition  movement,  was 
appointed  tnr  Governor  Andrew  of  Massachu- 
setts special  agent  to  recruit  negro  r^ments, 
and  subsequently  was  vice-president  of  the 
New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
He  published  *The  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massa- 
chusetts'    (1SS3).  etc 

HALLOWELL,  Me.,  city  in  Kennebec 
Coun^,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  on  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  two  miles  south  of 
Augusta  and  four  miles  nonh  of  Gardiner. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in 
1754.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in 
1771,  and  chartered  as  a  city  29  Aug.  1850. 
At  the  time  of  its  becoming  a  chartered  city  it 
included  within  its  limits  Chelsea,  Manchester 
arid  Fanningdale.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  council  of  seven  members  elected 
annually.  The  waterworks  are  operated  by 
the  city.  The  industries  of  the  city  include 
granite  works,  shoe  manufactories,  glue  works, 
cotton  goods,  machinen^  etc.  The  Hubbard 
Free  Library  and  the  Maine  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  are  public  institutions.  Pop. 
3,000. 

HALLOYSITE.  A  day-like  aluminum 
silicate  resembling  kalonite  but  amorphous  and 
containing  larger  but  variable  proportions  of 
water.  Probable  composition,  AliOiSiO,.2H^. 
Mostly  white  but  some  is  brown  or  pink.  It  is 
a  source  0?  aluminum  and  used  for  manufac- 
ture of  pottery.  It  is  mined  at  Sulphur  Springs, 
Dekalb  County,  Ala.,  and  occurs  at  Steven- 
son and  near  Celera  in  that  State.  Also  in 
California  and  is  mined  near  Mono  Lake.  Has 
been  mined  at  various  places  in  Georgia,  not- 
ably in  Dade  County,    See  Ciay. 

HALLSTATT  EPOCH,  a  name  taken 
from  the  necropolis  of  Hallstatt,  Upper  Aus- 
tria, not  far  from  Salzburg,  and  apphed  to  that 
culture  in  Europe  — parts  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy  and  in  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  etc.— dis- 
tingiushed  as  the  last  bronze  and  first  iron 
Stage,  dating  back  at  least  as  far  as  1000  B.c 
According  W  some  etbnolc^sts  in  the  eastern 


highlands  of  the  Alps  this  culture  was  of  a 
higher  evolution  than  thai  of  a  partially  Orien- 
tal cast  in  the  west  during  the  Neolithic  epoiji, 

HALLSTRdH,  Iw,  e'var  h^l'strl^iii, 
Swedish  composer:  b.  Stocldiolm,  5  June  1826; 
d.  there,  11  April  1901.  He  studied  law  at 
Upsala,  then  turned  bis  attention  to  music  In 
1861-72  was  director  of  the  imatuie  founded 
W  Lindblad,  and  frtun  1881  instructor  to  the 
Ko]ral  Opcrs.  His  works  include  the  operaa 
<Dcn  Bergagna'  ('The  Mountain  King,' 
1874)  ;  and  'Neaga'  (libretto  by  Carmen  Sylva, 
1885) ;  cantatas,  numerous  songs,  and  an 
'I<^P  for  orchestra,  chorus  and  solo  voices, 
for  which  he  received  (i860)  a  prize  from  the 
Stockholm  Musical  Uriion. 

HALLSTROM,  Per,  Swedish  short-story 
writer:  J»,  Stockholm,  29  Sept.  1866  Pursued 
courses  at  the  Higher  Technical  School  in  his 
native  city  (1883-87),  and  spent  three  years  in 
America  (1887-.90),  where  he  seems  to  have 
come  in  contact  chiefly  with  the  poorer  classes, 
with  whom  a  number  of  the  short  stories  writ- 
ten after  his  return  to  Sweden  deal.  He  held  a 
position  in  the  Stockholm  post  office  from  1890 
to  1897,  but  has  been  devoting  his  time  since 
then  to  travel  and  to  writing.  He  pubHshed 
his  'Lyrics  and  Phantasies'  in  1891;  then  two 
volumes  of  short  Stories,  "Vilsna  Flgiar" 
{ 'Birds  Astray,*  1894)  from  which  are 
taken  two  stories  that  have  been  translated 
into  English  ('Doctor  Braun,>  The  New  Re- 
view, New  York,  November  1913,  and  'Sym- 
posium,>  in  The  American-Scandinwian  Re- 
view, New  York,  November  1913)  and  'Pur- 
pur'  (<Purple,>  1895):  'Resboken'  ('A  Book 
of  Travel'  1898):  'Thatiatos'  (1900).  He  is 
also  the  author  oi  a  rather  delicate  comedy  of 
modem  social  hfe,  'Erotikon.'  His  work  is 
all  of  it_  smooth  and  elegant,  pessimistic,  but 
artistic  in  the  extretne.  In  addition  to  the 
two  short  stories  mentioned  only  two  others 
may  be  found  in  English,  in  the  tiles  of  the 
New  York  Call  for  1914:  <From  Out  of  the 
Dark*  and  <A  letter  to  My  Uncle.' 

Jacob  Wittmer  Hartmanw. 

HALLUCINATIONS,  ar«  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mind  in  which  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  a  perception  without  any  impression  having 
been  made  on  the  eittemal  organs  of  sense. 
Hallucinations  are  to  be  distinguished  from  de- 
lusions, for  in  these  there  are  real  sensations 
though  they  are  erroneously  interpreted  All 
the  senses  are  not  equally  siftject  to  hallucina- 
tions; the  most  frequent  are  those  of  hearing; 
next,  accoriUng  to  many,  come  those  of  sight, 
smell,  touch  and  taste;  and  hallucinations  of 
several  senses  may  exist  simultaneously  in  the 
same  individtial.  They  may  also  be  complicated 
with  certain  delusions.  Often  even  the  halliH 
cinatlon  of  one  sense  is  confirmed  t^  the  de- 
lusion of  another,  so  that  it  is  nntber  possiUe 
nor  necessary  always  to  distineuish  hallucina- 
tions from  delusions.  The  simplest  form  of 
hallucinations  of  hearing  is  the  tingUng  of  the 
ears;  but  th«  striking  ol  clocks,  die  sounds  of 
musical  instruments  and  of  the  human  voice  are 
often  heard,  and  iu  these  instaaces,  as  in  those 
of  the  perturbations  of  the  other  senses,  there 
must  be  a  diseased  sensorium,  though  there 
should  be  no  structural  derangement  af  the 
nerves.  Hallucinations  are  not  ctmJined  to 
those  whose  mental  faculties  have  been  aliui- 
ated,  but  occasionaUy  as«ttl  aad  tonsBit  < 
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ttie  sane.  Tbe  second  Earl  Grey  was  haunted 
by  a  gory  head,  but  he  could  dismiss  it  at  will 
Swedenborg  had  a  similar  faculty  |  and  Bema* 
dotte,  king  of  Sweden,  was  besiet^d  in  his 
rides  by  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak,  beinf;  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  balludnaiion  under  which  hs 
labored  Lord  Brougham  proposed  that  the 
existence  of  hallncinations  sbouEd  be  established 
as  an  authoritative  test  for  the  existence  of  tn> 
sanity;  but,  as  will  have  been  seen,  this  would 
be  DO  test  at  all.  Tlie  proportion  of  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  various  senses  has  been  by 
some  tabulated  thus: — heariuK.  49;  vision,  46; 
taste,  8;  touch,  3;  smell,  1.  All  are  more  fre- 
quent in  mama  than  in  monomaDia,  and  in 
mania  errors  of  vision  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  hearing.  There  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  many  so-called  hallucinations  and  de- 
lusions are  not  really  such,  but  i^e  to  an  ab- 
normal ability  of  the  suSerer  to  sense  vibra- 
tions far  above  the  normal.  The  study  of  clair- 
voyance and  ctairaudience  indicates  that  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  do  sense 
things  above  the  mass  of  mankind.  A  study 
of  iheosophy  and  the  theory  of  the  astnu 
plane  is  very  interesting  in  this  ,  connection. 
Consult  Parish,  'Hallucinations  and  Illusions' 
0901);  Podmore,  'Studies  in  Psychological 
Research*  (1897).  See  Appahtione:  Dreaus; 
Ghosts  ;  iMSANrrv. 

HALLUX  VALGUS,  a  deformity  of  the 
great  toe  consisting  of  a  turning  of  the  toe 
toward  its  neighbor,  with  a  marked  enlarge- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  synovial  sac 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  toe  is  often  chronically 
Inflamed  from  constant  pressure,  fortning  a 
bunion.  Advanced  cases  may  require  the  ex- 
cision of  the  bony  outgrowths,  but  early  cases 
may  be  relieved  1^  a  properly  adjusted  shoe. 

HALHAHBRA,    hal-ma-hi'ri.      See    Gi- 

LOLO. 

HALM,  FrJedrich,  pseudonym  for  Eli^us 
Fraui  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Miinch-Belhng- 
hausen  (qv,),  Austrian  dramatist  and  short- 
story  writer. 

HALO,  a  luminous  circle,  the  result  of  light 
refracted  from  minute  bodies,  which  is  seen 
under  various  conditions,  the  most  common 
being  colored  circles  around  the  sun  and  moon. 
They  are  subject  to  variation  in  form,  double 
and  triple  circles  being  seen,  concentric  or 
superposed  in  a  pattern,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  arcs  and  spokelike  radiL  The  corona, 
sun-dog,  mock-moon,  ^  rite  lion,  etc.,  are  of 
this  character.  The  typical  solar  or  lunar  halo 
is  reddish  in  the  inner  edge,  and  violet  on  the 
outer  circumference,  but  when  there  is  a  double 
halo  this  coloring  is  reversed  in  the  larger  one, 
exhibiting  diffraction.  Sun  and  moon  halos 
are  mainlv  attributed  to  minute  ice-crystals  in 
the  earth  s  atmosphere,  but  may  be  due  to 
other  interference  with  light.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  ditTraction  of  light  is  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  phenomena,  Halos 
are  seen  at  fixed  distances  from  the  sun,  22 
and  46  defaces,  respectively,  white  corona  are  at 
variable  distances.  See  Light;  Co»ona;  Par- 
helion ;  Svn. 

The  halo  of  art,  also  called  nimbus,  is  a 
disc  or  approximately  circular  display  of  light 
around  the  head  in  a  painting,  usually  of  the 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Uary  or  a  saint    Occasion- 


...    ellipse,  and  is  then 

ly  called  aureole,  a  more  appropriate 
name,  as  it  is  undoubtedljr  an  effort  to  ex- 
press the  aura  of  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
such  aura  being  assumed  to  be  luminous  in  one 
of  saintly  character.  (See  Aubzola).  The  halo 
was  early  adopted  by  painters  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  adorns  the  pamtings  of  a  vast  number 
of  figures  in  cathedral  windows.  Consult  Cber- 
riU,  'The  Theory  of  Halos  and  Pariidia'; 
United  States  Weather  Burcao  Bull.  12  (18)5) ; 
Monthly  Wtatker  Review  (Washington,  D.  C). 

HALOGEN,  h!U'frj*n,  in  chemistty,  an  de- 
ment,  or  inorganic  radical,  which  unites  directly 
with  a  metal  to  produce  electrorogative  saline 
compounds.  The  term  is  usually  confined  to  the 
elements  flourine,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine, 
and  the  compound  known  as  cyanogen.  Their 
hydrides  are  colorless,  fuming  gases,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  with  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

HALOPHYTES,  hiii'd-fits,  plants  which 
thrive  in  salt  marshes  in  soil  rich  in  salt,  alum, 
etc.  When  burned  these  yield  barilla  or  soda- 
ash,  as  Sahola  (saltwort),  Saiicomia  and 
Chenopodium.    See  Bsach-plants  and  Desert 

HALPINB,  Chailea  Grahun,  American 
soldier  and  author :  b.  Oldcastle,  County  Ueath, 
Ireland,  20  Nov.  1829;  d.  New  York.  3  Aug. 
186a  After  study  at  Trinity  Colleg«,  Dublin. 
he  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1851,  was  there 
assistant  editor  of  the  Post,  and  with  B.  P. 
Shillaber  began  the  Cartel  Bag,  an  un- 
successful humorous  periodical.  Later  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  Yoric  Times, 
he  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Htratd,  and  wrote  much 
matter  for  magazines.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  69th  New 
York  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  afterward 
on  the  staff  of  General  Hunter  as  assistant 
adjutant- general,  of  General  Halleck  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  In  1864  he  resigned  from  the 
service  and  was  brevetted  brigamer-general  of 
volunteers.  He  was  best  known  for  his  bur- 
lesque verses,  written  in  the  character  of  an 
Irish  private,  "Miles  O'Rolly,*  over  which 
pseudonym  they  appeared.  'Life  and  Adven- 
tures, Songs  Services  and  Speeches'  was  pub- 
lished in  1664.  and  his  conmlete  'Poetical 
Works'  in  1869. 

HALS,  hals,  Fruu,  Dutch  painter,  tbe 
founder  of  the  Dutch  genre  school :  b.  Antwerp, 
about  1SS4;  d.  Haariem,  7  Sept.  1666.  When 
young  he  went  to  Haarlem,  where  he  studied 
painting  under  Kard  van  Mander,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  dvic  guard,  director  of  an  art  school 
and  chief  pi  the  painters'  ^ild.  His  first  dated 
work  is  a  portrait  belonging  to  the  year  1613, 
his  next,  the  'Banquet  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Haarlem  Corps  of  Arquebusiers  of  Saint 
George'  (1616),  one  of  the  eariiest  pictures  be-, 
longing  to  the  Dutch  school  of  genre  painting, 
of  which  Hals  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
foflnder.  He  executed  'The  Jolly  Trio,' 
'Herring  Vender'  and  'Fool  Playing  a  Lute,' 
and  seems  to  have  found  in  genre  painting  a 
scope  and  a  possibility  of  humor  much  to  his 
taste.  He  executed  also  many  single-figure 
pieces,  as  'The  Laughing  (^valier,>  and  'Hille 
Bobbe*  (National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  replica  in  tbe 
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Metn>iK)Ktan  UtMeam),  and 
traits,  all  of  high  value  artistically.  "Franx 
Hals*  says  James  Northcote,  R.  A.,  'was  a 
great  lainter;  for  truth  of  character,  indeed,  he 
was  rile  greatest  painter  that  ever  existed.  He 
made  no  tieaitties;  his  portraits  are  people  such 
as  we  meet  every  day  in  the  streets.*  Adrian 
van  Ostade,  Wouwerman,  and  Adrian  Brouwer 
were  among  his  pupils.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
improvident  in  bis  habits,  and  latterly  received 
a  pension  from  the  municipality  of  Haarlem. 
His  brother  Duk,  d.  Haarlem,  May  1656,  and 
his  son,  Pbahs  Hals,  tbe  Youngek,  b.  about 
1620;  d.  about  16£0,  were  also  excellent  painters. 
Consult  biographies  by  Davies  (1902),  Moes 
(1909)   and  Peladan   (1912). 

HALSBY,  Frmncis  Whititur,  Aniericui  au- 
tlior  and  editor:  b.  Unadilta,  N.  Y.,  15  Oct  1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  Cornell  Univer^ty  in  1873. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Tribnitt 
staS  1875-80,  and  of  the  New  York  Times 
1880-1902,  edited  the  Times  Saturday  Review 
from  its  first  number  15  Oct.  1896  until  1902. 
He  was  literary  adviser  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company  1903-05,  and  of  the  Funic  and  Wag- 
nails  Company  since  1905.  He  has  lectured  be* 
fore  New  York  and  New  Jersey  historical  so- 
cieties and  at  Columbia  and  Princeton  univer- 
sities. He  has  published  'Two  Months  Abroad' 
flSTB)  ;  'The  Old  New  York  Frontier'  (1901)  ; 
'Viretnia  Isabel  Forbes,'  memoir  of  his  wife 
(1900);  'Our  Uterary  Deluge'  (1902);  'The 
Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Village'  (1902);  bio- 
eraphical  and  historical  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Rowson's  'Charlotte  Temple'  (1905) ;  historical 
introduction  and  foot  notes  to  Richard  Smith's 
'Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers'  (1906).  He  is 
editor  of  'American  Authors  and  Their  Homes' 

(1901)  ;  'Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes' 

(1902)  ;  'Women  Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their 
Homes'  (1902)  ;  'Of  The  Making  of  a  Book' 
(1904)  ■  'The  World's  Famous  Orations,'  with 
W.  J.  firyan  (10  vols..  1906)  ;  <The  Best  of  the 
World's  Classics'  (10  vols.,  1907)  ;  'Great 
Epochs  in  American  History'  (10  vols,,  1912)  ■ 
'Seeing'  Europe  with  Famous  Authors'  (10 
vols.,  1914)  ;  'Balfour,  Viviani  and  Joftre,  Their 
Speeches  m  America'   (1917). 

HALSTED,  GeoFKe  Bmce,  American 
ntathematidan :  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  25  Nov.  1853. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1875  and 
from  1884  to  1903  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Teicas,  He  was  (professor 
of  mathematics  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  1903- 
06:  and  at  Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
1906-12.  He  was  swarded  a  fellowship  by  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Sodc^  of  London.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  to  this 
end  published  translations  of  Bolyai  (1891), 
Lobachevsky  (1891),  Saccheri  (1894)  and 
Poincari  (1906,  1913).  He  wrote  on  mathe- 
matics, philosi»rfiy  and  formal  lo^c  for  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  magazines,  was  a  collaborator 
in  preparing  'The  Centuiy  Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia.'  and  has  publisned  'Mensuration' 
fl881);  'Elements  of  Geometry'  (1885); 
'Elementary  Synthetic  Geometry'  (1892^; 
'Pure  Projective  Geometry'  (1895);  'Rational 
Geometry'  (1904):  'Gfom*trie  rationale' 
(Paris  1912)  ;  'On  the  Foundation  and  Tecbnic 
of  Arithmetic'  (1912);  and  90  books  and 
b  cited  in  'Bibliography  of  Non-Eucli- 


dean  Gtometry,'    by   D,    M.    Y.    SotnmerviUe 
(London  1911). 

HALSTEAD,  Uurat,  American  journalist  i 
b.  Ross,  Butler  (iiunty,  Ohio,  2  Sept.  1829 ;  d 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  2  July  1908.  At  18  he  began 
writing  for  newspapers,  studied  at  Fanners' 
College,  near  Cincinnati,  and  did  local  new^ 
paper  reporting  on  several  Cincinnati  papers. 
In  1853  he  became  manager  of  a  department 
on  the  Gncinnati  Commercial.  The  follow- 
ing year   be   acquired   a   necuniaiy   interest   in 


circulatio'n  and  influence, 
cpmbining  with  the  Gazette,  its  rival,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial-Caeelle  became  the  recos- 
nizcd  organ  of  the  Ohio  Republicans.  In  1890 
he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
edited  the  Standard  Union.  Later  he  was  a 
contributor  to  magazines  and  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent went  to  the  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  He  wrote  'The 
Story  of  Cuba';  'Life  of  William  McKinley'j 
'The  Stoty  of  the  Philippines';  'History  of 
American  Expansion' ;  'Life  of  Admiral 
Dewey';  'The  Boer  and  British  War';  'The 
War   BelweEn  Russia  and  Japan'    (1905),   etc 

HAM,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  fr<wn 
whom  the  earth  after  the  Deluge  was  peopled. 
He  is  first  mentioned  between  the  other  two  — 
Shem,  Ham  and  Tapheth ;  but  afterward  is  ex- 
pressly designated  me  younger  son  of  Noah, 
that  is,  relativelv  to  the  other  two.  He  had 
four  sons  —  Cusn,  Mizraim,  Phut  and  Canaan. 
The  three  first  traveled  southward,  and  from 
them  chiefly  Sprang  the  tribes  that  peopled  the 
African  continent,  as  Canaan  became  the  father 
of  the  tribes  that  principally  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  Ham  is  also 
used  as  a  designation  of  Egypt,  probably  on 
account  of  its  population  having  sprung  from 
a  son  of  Ham.  and  the  name  Atnmob,  by  which 
the  chief  god  of  tbe  northern  Africans  was 
often  called  and  worshipped,  may  very  likely 
derive  its  origin  from  the  same  source. 

HAH,  the  joint  which  unites  the  thigh  and 
the  leg  of  an  animal,  but  more  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  tbe  cured  thigh  of  the  hog. 
Ham-curing  is  now  an  important  branch  of 
business,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  details  of  the  process  are  generally 
the  same,  everywhere.  The  meat  is  first  well 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  a  few  days  after  it  is 
rubbed  again  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  saltpetre 
and  sugar,  thou^  sometimes  the  saltpetre  is 
omitted.  After  lying  in  the  tub  for  8  or  10 
days  it  is  ready  for  drying.  Wet- sal  ting  re- 
quires three  weeks  and  diy-salling  four.  The 
smoking  of  hams  is  carried  on  in  smokehouses, 
the  meat  being  hung  as  high  as  possible  and 
subjected  to  tne  smoke  of  a  fire  kindled  on 
the  ground- flat,  and  which  ascends  through 
holes  in  the  flooring.  The  process  of  smoking 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  winter,  the 
fire  being  kept  in  a  smouldering  slate  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  Wood  is  used  in  preference  to 
coal  in  the  process  of  smoking.    See  Pork. 

HAH-BEETLE,  or  PAPER-WORU,  a. 
small  derid  beetle  {Necrobia  rufipes),  some- 
times a  pest  of  considerable  importance  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  its  larvse  or 
"worms,*  the  paper-like  cocoons  and  beetles  on 
hami  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  them  un- 
merchantable.    Its  injuries  are  generally  cod- 
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HAM-FLY  —  H  AHBORO 


fined  to  the  exterior  and  are  due  to  cardessness 
in  packing  and  to  the  cracking  of  lite  ham 
coverings.  This  is  one  of  threo  cosmopolitan 
^ecies  of  the  same  genus,  all  oE  which  are 
carnivorous  scavengers. 

HAM-FLY,  a  name  of  the  cheese-fly  (q.v.), 
due  to  the  occasionaj  appearance  of  its  inaggots 
or  "skippers*  in  the  fatty  exterior  portions  oi 
preserved  hams. 

HAMA,  ha'ma,  or  HAMAH,  Syria,  the 
Bibhcal  Hamath,  a  very  ancient  city,  on  the 
E!-Asi  (Orontes),  110  miks  northeast  of  Da- 
mascus. It  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  has 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  with  houses  built  of 
timber  and  sun-dried  bricks.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  yam  and  coarse  woolens,  and  a 
general  domestic  caravan  trade.  Hamalh  \a 
frequently  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  history 
as  in  conflict  with  the  Assyrians;  first  as  early 
as  854  B.C.  After  Ihc  Grjeco- Macedonian  con- 
quest it  became  known  as  Epiphania.  In  639 
it  was  captured  by  the  Moslems.  Abdulfcda, 
the  Arabian  geographer,  was  Prince  of  Hama 
from  1310-31.  In  1812  Burckhardt  here  discov- 
ered the  four  Hittite  stones,  the  inscriptions  of 
which  are  still  undeciphered.    Pop.  45,000. 

HAMADRYAD,  h5mVdri-ad.  (1)  A 
baboon.  (2)  The  Idng-cobra  (Naia  bvngarus), 
one  of  the  Oriental  cobras,  found  from  south- 
em  India,  to  China  and  the  Philippines,  and 
closely  allied  in  structure,  markings  and  habits 
to  the  cobra  di  capello,  but  much  larger, 
reaching  the  length  sometimes  of  13  feet,  mak- 
ing it  the  longest  of  venomous  serpents.  It  is 
also  the  most  fierce  in  disposition,  but  fortu- 
nately is  nowhere  common  and  feeds  wholly  on 
other  snakes.  Consult  Fayrer,  'Thanalophidia 
of  India'    (1874). 

HAMADRYADS,  in  Greek  imihology,  the 
eight  dau^tcTs  of  Hamadryas.  They  received 
dieir  names  from  trees  and  are  the  same  as 
the  Dryads  (q.v.).  They  were  conceived  to 
inhabit  each  a  particular  tree,  with  which  they 
were  bom  aud  with  which  they  perished. 

HAMAMSLIS.    See  Witch  Hazel. 

HAMAN,  ha'mjn,  a  minister  of  the  Persian 
Idng  Ahasuerus.  Because  Mordecai  the  Jew 
refused  to  pay  him  homage,  he  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
monarchy.  By  falsehood  and  intrigue  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  decree  for  this  purpose; 
but  Esther,  the  Jewish  consort  of  Ahasuerus, 
interposed  for  uicir  deliverance  and  Haman 
was  hanged  on  the  very  gibbet  he  had  caused 
to  be  prepared  for  Mordecai.  His  history  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Esther. 

HAHATH,  ha'math.     See  Haua. 

HAMBLIN,  Joseph  Bldridge,  American 
soldier;  b.  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  182S;  d.  New 
York,  3  July  1870.  Not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War  he  became  adjutant 
of  the  5th  New  York,  later  was  transferred  to 
the  65th,  whose  commander  he  soon  became, 
and  with  which  he  participated  in  Sheridan's 
victoriotis  movements  in  the  Shenandoah.  For 
services  at  Cedar  Creek  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  and  was  mustered  out  in  1S66 
with  full  rank  of  brigadier  and  brevet  of 
major-general.  Subsequently  he  was  active  in 
the  af&rs  of  the  New  York  State  National 
Guard. 


HAMBLIN,  Tbomu  Sowwby,  American 
actor:  b.  Penlonville,  near  London,  Endand, 
14  May  1800;  d.  New  York,  8  Jan.  1853.  He 
was  early  a  member  of  the  corps  of  the  Sad- 
ler's Wells  and  Drury  Lane  theatres,  was  a 
tr^^dian  at  Bath,  Brighton  and  Ehiblin,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1825,  appeared  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  and  acted  in  leading 
American  dties.  He  was  manager  of  several 
New  York  theatres,  and  among  his  roles  were 
those  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet.  Othello,  Rolla, 
Pierre,  Virginius  and  Coriolanus.  He  was  es- 
teemed second  only  to  Forrest  and  the  elder 
Booth,  and  made  the  standard  drama  a  feature 
of  his  management,  under  which  the  Bowery 
Theatre  saw  its  historic  days. 

HAMBURG,  hSm'b^g  (Ger.  himnraorg). 
Germany,  one  of  the  constituent  states  of  the 
empire,  oflkially  named  Freie  ttnd  Hanse- 
Stadt  Hamburg.  Its  area  is  157.18  square  miles, 
of  which  30  square  miles  are  comprised  in  the 
city  of  Hamburg.  The  greater  portion  lies  on 
the  lower  Elbe  between  SchJeswig-Holstein  on 
the  north  and  Hanover  on  the  south.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts  — the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict and  four  demains,  viz.,  the  Geestlande, 
Bergedorf,  Marschlande  and  Ritiebiitte),  with 
Cuxhaven.  It  includes  also  several  islands  in 
the  Elbe,  Moorburg  (within  Hanover)  and 
other  small  enclaves  within  Hanover,  and  the 
island  of  Neuwerk  in  the  North  Sea.  Under 
its  constitution  the  stale  of  Hamburg  is  a  re- 
public. The  present  constitution  came  into 
force  in  1861 ;  revised  in  1879  and  1906.  The 
government  is  entrusted,  in  common,  to  two 
chambers  of  representatives,  the  Senate  and 
the  Biirgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  which  exercises  chiefly,  but  not  entirely, 
the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  18  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  must  have  studied  law 
or  finance,  while  seven  of  the  remainder  must 
be  merchants.  The  members  of  the  Senate  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses; 
but  a  senator  may  retire  at  the  end  of  six 
years.  A  first  and  second  burgomaster,  chosen 
annually  by  ballot,  preside  at  the  sessions  of 
Ihc  Senate.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office 
longer  than  two  years,  and  no  member  of  the 
Senate  may  hold  any  other  public  o&ce.  The 
Biirgerschaft  consists  of  160  membere,  80  of 
whom  are  elected  by  ballot  by  all  tax-paying 
citizens,  Of  the  remainder,  40  are  chosen  tv 
ballot,  by  the  owners  of  house  property,  while 
the  other  40  are  chosen  by  ballot  by  burgesses 
who  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Sienatc 
or  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  or  members  of 
various  guilds,  corporations  or  ctnins  of  jns- 
tice.  All  members  of  the  lower  house  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  three  years  new  elections  lake  place  for 
one-half  the  number.  In  alt  matters  of  legis- 
lation, except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto; 
and,  in  case  of  a  constitutional  conflict,  recourse 
is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen  from 
both  houses;  also  to  the  Suprnne  Court  of  the 
empire  at  Leipzig.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Free  Port  was  restricted  on  I  Jan.  1882  to  the 
city  and  port  and  in  1888  the  whole  of  the  dty 
except  the  actual  port  and  the  warehouses  con- 
nected with  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Zoll- 
verein.  A  small  area  at  Cuxhaven  is  still  out- 
side the  Zollverein,  For  1915  the  ordinary 
i  $41,106,480  and  expenditure.  $67.- 
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534,300.  For  1918  the  budget  estimated  revenue 
is  placed  at  $49,>175,510  and  expenditure  at 
$60,451,125,  Direct  taxes  amount  to  nearly  half 
the  whole  reveniK,  and  next  to  that  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  etc.  Expend- 
iture for  the  debt  totaled  $16,971,625  in  1918 
and  for  education,  $7,017,150  was  spent  in  1915, 
but  only  $3,964,763  in  1917.  The  puWic  debt 
on  1  Jan.  1914  was  $210,560,355.  The  population 
in  1^  was  4S3.8W  and  on  I  Dec.  1910  was 
1,014,664.  In  1912  the  four  domains  outside 
the  city  had  a  population  of  88,610  and  the  city 
986,804.  In  1910  there  were  28,675  foreigners; 
also  there  were  930,071  Protestants  (91.66 
per  cent),  51,036  Roman  Catholics  (5.03  per 
cent),  3,942  other  Christians  (0.39  per  cent), 
19,472  Jews  (1.92  per  cent)  and  10,143  of  other 
perstiasions  (1.00  per  cent).  In  1913  there  were 
249  pttblic  elementary  schools  with  3,911  teach- 
ers and  122,364  pupils;  20  higher  state  schools 
with  12,155  pupils  and  78  private  schools  with 
20,096  pupils.  The  principal  towns  of  the  state 
outside  the  city  of  Hamburg  are  Bergedorf 
(14,907),  Cuxhaven  (14,888)  and  Ritiebuttel 
<3,140). 

The  city  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  who, 
between  808  and  811,  built  a  citadel  and  a 
church  on  the  heights  "between  the  Elbe  and  the 
east  bank  of  the  Atster  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  neighboring  pagan  Slavs.  In  831  it  became 
an  episcopal  see.  It  was  frequently  devastated 
by  Danes  and  Slavs,  but  in  the  I2lh  century 
had  become  an  important  commercial  city,  and 
in  1241  and  1249  combined  with  Liibeck  and 
Bremen  in  forming  the  Hanseatic  League.  It 
was  declared  an  imperial  city  by  Maximilian  in 
1510,  but  was  not  formally  acknowledged  until 
I6ia  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  its  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  increased  owing  to  the 
immunity  of  its  position,  and  in  the  following 
century  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
_  North  America  were  developed,  in  1810  it 
'  was  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire  as  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of 
the  Elbe,  but  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in 
1813.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  French 
wider  Davoust,  two  months  later,  and  the  city 
underwent  severe  financial  spoliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  and  extensive  depopu- 
lation. In  1815  it  became  an  independent  state 
of  the  Gennan  federation,  forming  with  Lubeck, 
Bremen  and  Frankfort,  the  curia  of  the  free 
cities.  Its  trade  and  importance  have  increased 
ever  since.  In  1871  it  united  with  the  German 
Eminre  as  a  free  city-state;  but  did  not  join 
the  ZoUverein  or  Gennan  Customs  Union  until 
1888.  Consult  the  works  referred  to  under  the 
city  of  Hamburg. 

HAMBURG,  Germany,  a  free  city  of 
northwestern  Germany.  The  city  occupies  30 
square  miles  of  the  state  of  Hamburg's  total 
area  of  157.18  square  miles.  The  cily  is  the 
E^eatest  commercial  port  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, the  chief  of  the  three  Hanse  towns  and 
the  seat  of  the  upper  Hanseatic  court.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alater  and  the 
Bille,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Elbe,  about  93  miles  from  the  North 
Sea  and  178  milea  hy  rail  from  Berlin.  With 
its  connecting  suburbs,  Altona  and  Ottenoen, 
il  has  a  river  frontage  of  over  five  miles.  The 
tivei  is  spanned  by  two  fine  bri(^s  and  there 
9  bridges  across  the  canals  which 


flows  through  the  city  and  forms  two  e  — 
mental  pieces  of  water,  the  Anssen-Alsler  and 
the  Binnen~Alster  or  Alster-Bassin.  The  latter 
is  surrounded  by  fine  quays,  the  Alter  Junff- 
fcmstieg  and  the  Neuer  Jungfemstieg,  lined 
with  handsome  residences,  hotels  and  stores, 
and  constituting  the  chief  thoroughfare  in  the 
city.  The  harbor  accommodation  is  extensive; 
the  principal  (juays  along  the  Elbe  where  the 
ocean  steamships  lie  are  the  Kaiser-Quai  and 
the  Sandthor-Quai.  The  boulevards  or  Anlagen 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  encircling  walls, 
removed  since  1815.  The  modern  portion  of  the 
city,  rebuilt  since  the  destructive  fire  of  1842 
in  a  magnificent  and  expensive  style,  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  older  low-lying  portion,  with 
its  back  streets,  bordered  by  warehouses,  and 
the  meaner  class  of  dwelling-houses.  The  most 
important  pnblic  buildings  are  the  Exchan^, 
a  noUe  edifice  consisting  chiefly  of  a  nii^nifi- 
cent  hall  surrounded  by  a  fine  colonnade  and 
containing  a  lar^e  commercial  library  of  over 
120,000  volumes,  the  modern  Rathaus  in  Renais- 
sance style,  and  the  Deutsches  Schauspielhausi 
Among  ecclesiastical  structures  are  the  I9th 
century  Gothic  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  with 
a  tower  and  spire  473  feet  high;  the  18th  cen- 
tury Renaissance  church  of  Saint  Michael's, 
with  a  spire  426  feet  high;  the  15th  century 
church  of  Saint  Catherine's,  the  14lh  century 
church  of  Saint  James  and  a  fine  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. Besides  the  numerous  private  and  pub- 
lic schools  the  educational  institutions  include 
the  JTohanncum  institution,  founded  in  1523, 
containing  a  college,  museums  and  the  city's 
extensive  library ;  the  Kunsthalle  with  a  large 
art  collection  ;  and  zoological  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, etc.  Among  its  pubhc  monuments  note- 
worthy are  the  statue  of  Lessing  by  Schaferj 
the  monument  to  the  sons  of  Hamburg  who 
fell  in  the  war  with  France  in  1870,  by  Schil- 
ling; and  the  Hansa  fountain.  Among  the 
many  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are 
well -endowed  hospitals,  orphan  and  insane 
asylum^  and  there  is  also  an  organized  system 
of  municipal  poor  relief.  The  sewerage  sys- 
tem has  been  modernized  and  the  general  sani- 
tary conditions  improved,  especially  since  the 
severe  choleraic  epidemic  of  1892.  The  munic- 
ipal waterworks,  dating  from  1531,  have  been 
added  to  at  various  dates  and  a  modern  filtering 
plant  installed  since  1S93;  garbage  is  burned 
in  municipal  crematories;  (he  streets  are  well 
paved  and  are  kept  very  clean;  municipal  bath 
and  wash  houses  are  maintained;  food  adul- 
teration is  keenly  looked  after;  the  gas  and 
electric-lighting  plants  are  civic  property,  and 
a  large  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  electric 
street  railroads,  which  are  operated  by  private 
companies,  paying  state   subventions. 

'  The  importance  of  Hamburg  is  due  to  its 
great  marine  commerce,  which  has  been  faclli- 
toted  by  the  engineering  enterprises  of  the  in- 
habitants in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river,  cut- 
ting canals  and  since  1890  in  the  construction  at 
Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  of  enor- 
mous dodca.  The  dock  and  harbor  fadhties 
are  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  Seven 
railroad  lines  enter  the  city,  which  is  connected 
also  by  rivers  and  canals  with  nearly  all  ^ru 
of  Che  German  Empire;    In  1913  -14,054  vessels 
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with  a  net  tonnage  of  13,141^  tons  entered, 
md  13,745  with  a  net  tonnage  of  10,324,437 
cleared  Ae  porL  The  exports  by  sea  in  1913 
ftmounted  to  $966,225,000;  the  imports  by  sea 
in  the  same  year  were  approximately  $1,179,- 
050.000.  Raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  espedally 
coffee,  yarn,  tobacco,  wine  and  manufactured 
articles  are  the  chief  imports;  the  principal 
exports  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  ironware, 
hosiery,  machinery,  paper  and  tobacco.  Sea- 
going vessels  (exclusive  of  fishing  vessels), 
above  17.65  registered  tons,  belonging  to  Ham- 
burg in  1913  numbered  1,434  of  1,797.506  tons, 
with  35j702  in  the  crews.  The  cky's  manufac- 
turing interests,  though  large,  are  less  import- 
ant, including  shipbuilding,  iron-founding,  to- 
bacco and  agar  making,  su^r  refining,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  flour-milling,  furniture, 
pianos  and  musical  instruments,  optical  ap- 
{laratus,  leather,  tvory  articles  and  numerous 
other  domestic  industries.  The  banking,  ex- 
change and  marine  assurance  business  of 
Hamburg  has  been  on  an  extensive  scale  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Hamburg  giro-bank  in 
1619,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 

Insurance  is  compulsory  for  every  house- 

S older  and  there  is  a  municipal  employment 
ureau  and  a  munici^  pawnshop  established 
in  1650.  The  population  of  the  aty  is  second 
to  that  of  Berlin  in  the  German  Empire;  in 
1910  it  was  98C^804.  See  Haiiboks,  Docks  ami* 
Bkeakwatehs. 
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HAMBURG,  Bonk  of.  Established  1619, 
10  years  later  than  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
and  on  the  same  plan,  both  of  them  following 
the  matured  organization  of  the  Bank  of  Venice, 
which  latter  was  indebted  to  the  experience  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  banks  of  antiquity.  As 
this  view  appears  to  be  questioned  by  Bianqui 
{'History  of  Political  Economy,'  ed.  1880,  p. 
323),  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  cite  Beck- 
mann  ('History  of  Inventions,'  ed.  1846,  H,  p. 
4,  seq.)  who  recalls  the  tabernx  argentarix,  or 
menss  nummularia:  of  the  Romans,  or  'bank- 
ing houses,  into  which  the  state  and  the  wealthy 
classes  caused  their  revenues  to  be  paid  and 
upon  which  they  gave  to  their  creditors  orders 
(cheques,  or  bills  of  exchange),  for  the  i^y- 
ment  of  their  claims  in  monn;.  .  .  .  Similar 
banking  houses  arose  in  the  Italian  states  about 
the  year  1377.  They  were  called  apolheae  seu 
casanx  generis."  All  of  these  banks  were  char- 
tered by  the  Papal  government,  the  first  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  of  a  bank  or  lending-house  at 


Savona,  near  (jeno^  in  1472.  The  attempt  to 
destroy  Lorenzo  di  Medici  b^  preaching  a 
violent  crusade  against  the  Jewish  community 
of  Italy,  both  belong  to  the  history  of  tanking 
and  are  given  at  some  lenmh  by  Beckmann. 
See  Amsterdam,  Bank  of;  Venice,  Bakk  ot. 

HAMBURG  FOWLS.    See  Poultxy. 

HAMID,  Abdul,  Sultan  of  Turkey:  d.  Con- 
stantinople, 10  Feb.  1918.  See  Asmn.  Hamid 
II. 

HAMTLCAR,  hS-mtl'kqr,  a  name  of  com- 
mon occurrence  at  Carthage,  and  borne  by  sev- 
eral of   its   most  distingmshed  citizens,  among 


„       ..  _  Sidly,  in  the  18th 

year  of  the  First  Punic  War,  247  B.C.  He  esub- 
lished  himself  with  his  whole  army  on  Mount 
Hercte  (now  Monte  Pellegrino),  where  he  not 
only  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground,  but 
sent  out  squadrons  to  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  In  244  he  quitted  his  strong 
position,  and,  landing  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Eryx  converted  the  town  of  that  name  into  a 
fortified  camp  for  his  army.  For  two  years 
he  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
lodge him;  but  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
Hanno,  having  been  totally  defeated  off  the 
jEgate  Islands,  241  B.c,  he  reluctantly  consented 
to  withdraw  from  Sicily.  His  inability  to  per- 
form the  promises,  wbich  to  keep  them  in 
obedience  he  had  made  to  his  mercenary  troops 
brought  about  their  revolt  after  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  as  they  were  joined  by  almost  all 
the  native  Africans  Carthage  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  incapacity  of  Hanno,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  led  all  parties  to  concur  m  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hamilcar.  He  defeated  the  enemy 
with  great  slau^ter,  reduced  their  towns  to  ■ 
subjection,  and  after  several  alternations  of 
fortune,  and  the  appointment  of  Hanno  to  a 
share  in  the  command,  the  war  was  brought  to 
a  successful  close(  238  b.  c.  Hamilcar  now  pro- 
jected the  formation  of  a  new  empire  in  Spain, 
to  be  a  source  of  strength  to  (Jarthage,  and 
the  point  whenpe  hostilities  might  be  renewed 


Hamilcar  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  reduced  some  cities  and  tribes  and 
acquired  vast  wealth.  He  passed  nine  years  in 
Spain,  and  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones. 
HAMILTON,  Alexander,  American  states- 
man and  soldier:  b.  Charles  Town,  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  W.  I.,  11  Jan.  1757;  d.  New 
York,  12  July  1804.  His  mother,  Rache!  Pau- 
cette  (Fawcett)  of  Huguenot  descent,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  physician,  unhappily 
married  to  John  Michel  Levine,  a  Danish  land 
proprietor  of  Saint  Croix,  left  him  to  live  with 
James  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  merchant  at  Saint 
Christopher,  ana  by  the  latter  had  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  James.  Ori  the  father's  side 
they  were  grandsons  of  Elizabeth,  daugditer  of 
Sir  R.  Pollock,  and  of  Alexander  H.imilton  of 
Grange  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  In  1759  Le- 
vine secured  a  divorce,  but  his  wife  was  for- 
bidden to  remarry,  Hamilton's  father  was 
unfortunate  in  his  business  ventures,  and  hav- 
ing become  a  bankrupt  it  was  necessary  for 
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Alexander,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  to  earn  his 
own  living.  He  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in 
the  counting-house  of  Nicholas  Ctoger  of  Saint 
Croix.  His  'genius  for  affairs'  was  soon  ap- 
parent, and  alter  two  years  we  find  him  en- 
trusted with  the  full  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  ambition  for  something  more  than 
a  commercial  career  had  already  taken  bold  of 
the  young  man's  mind,  and  he  began  to  write 
for  the  kxial  press.  A  very  strong  and  vivid 
description  of  a  West  Indian  hurricane,  which 
had  devastated  the  islands,  attracted  general 
attention  and  aroused  the  lad's  friends  to  pro- 
vide the  necessaFy  funds  to  enable  him  to  come 
to  America  to  compkte  his  education.  He  ar- 
rived at  Boston  in  1772,  and  was  put  in  a  school 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  industriously 
prepared  himself  for  college,  and  in  1774  be 
entered  King's  College  (now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), and  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  Undent. 
The  friction  between  England  and  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  was  constantly  growing  more  scri.> 
ous,  and  after  studying  the  question  and  being 
convinced  that  the  colonists  were  right,  Hamil- 
ton began  the  advocaqy  of  their  cause  in  a 
speech  at  a  public  meetmg,  6  July  1774.  Tb« 
meeting  assembled  to  discuss  me  calling  of  a 

General  congress  and  was  held  in  the  fields 
now  City  Hail  Park).  He  also  published  two 
pamphlets,  asserting  the  colonists'  position  in 
relation  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament,  and 

I'ustifying  their  appeal  to  arms.  The  pamph- 
ets  were  at  first  thought  to  be  productions  of 
well-known  leaders,  and  when  their  authorship 
became  known  it  gave  Hamilton  a  national 
reputation  Hamilton  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  preparation  for  military  service  in  the 
Revolution.  He  secured  a  commission  as  cap- 
tain of  the  first  Continental  artillerv  company 
and  entered  the  patriot  service  in  March  1776. 
His  natural  aptitude  for  organization  and  com- 
mand soon  made  the  company  a  model  of  disci- 
pline and  efficiency.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  won  the  commendation  of 
his  superiors  for  his  skill  and  courage.  On  1 
March  1777  Hamilton  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  entire  confidence  he  secured,  be- 
coming the  general's  confidential  secretary.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  his  chief's  battles,  as- 
sisted in  planning  campaigns  and  in  devr^ing 
means  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  important  and  delicate  mis- 
sion of  going  to  Albany  to  obtain  troops  from 
General  Gates  (who  Irad  previously  been  or- 
dered to  send  troops  to  Washington  and  had 
failed  to  do  so)- — a  duty  which  Hamilton  per- 
formed with  skill  and  success.  It  was  while 
on  this  mission  that  he  first  met  Elizabeth 
Schuyler,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler 
of  New  York,  whom  he  afterward  married 
(14  Dec.  1780).  Having  received  a  reprimand 
from  Washington  for  a  supposed  del^  he  took 
offense  and  resigned  from  the  staff  16  Feb. 
1781.  He  had  no  intention,  however,  of  re- 
signing from  the  Continental  Army,  and  be- 
coming the  head  of  an  infantry  regiment,  he 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  heading  a 
Stormii^  party  and  capturing  one  of  the  strong- 
est British  redoubts.  The  war  was  now  prac- 
tically ended,  and  there  being  no  further  oppor- 
tunity for  success  in  ihe  army,  Hamilton  re- 
turiMd  to  civil  life.    He  was  tut  24  years  old 


and  by  his  natural  abilities  and  capacity  for 
leadership  he  had  attained  a  foremost  place 
among  the  great  men  of  his  day. 

The  activity  of  Hamilton's  mind  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  while  still  in  active  military  serv- 
ice he  found  time  to  study  the  great  questions 
of  government  and  finance.  In  a  letter  to 
James  Duane  he  clearly  set  forth  his  views  on 
the  Constitution,  tliat:  '(Egress  should  have 
complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to  war, 

gace,  trade,  finance,  and  to  the  management  of 
reitpi  affairs."  A  letter  to  Morris  on  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank  induced  him 
to  offer  Hamilton  the  place  of  receiver-general 
of  continental  taxes,  which  he  accepted  and 
originated  a  new  system  of  national  taxatioit 
The  receiver's  office  did  not  prove  congenial, 
and  he  was  relieved  of  its  duties  by  his  election 
to  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  York 
1  Oct.  1782.  Congress  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment. Such  were  the  deplorable  conditions 
then  prevailing,  the  looseness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  financial  cbaos  of  the  government, 
that  Hamilton's  efforts  to  carry  through  re- 
forms utterly  failed.  He  resigned  from  Con-  ■ 
gress  in  1783  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York,  where  lus  melodious  voice, 
dignified  deportment  and  unanswerable  logic  of 
reasoning,  soon  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank 
o£  his  profession. 

The  condition  of  the  States  at  this  time  is 
eraphically  depicted  by  Senator  Lodge  in  his 
'Life  of  Hamilton':  'Divided  among  them- 
selves, with  no  army,  no  navy,  no  cohesion, 
floundering  wilfully  and  helplessly  in  a  sea  of 
unpaid  debts  and  broken  promises,  bankrupt  in 
money  and  reputation  alike.^  To  secure  some 
relief  the  Annapolis  Convention  (q.v.)  was  held 
U  Sept  1786,  five  States  only  being  represented 
—  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Virginia.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from  New  York.  This  convention 
adopted  an  address,  drafted  by  Hamilton,  recit- 
ing the  intolerable  conditions  and  calling  for  a 
convention  to  meet  the  following  May  in  Phila- 
delphia to  form  a  Federal  Constitution.  (See 
CoNStrruTioN,  Fbaminc  of  the).  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  which  convened  in  January  1^, 
and  began  a  fight  to  induce  the  Stale  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  convention.  In 
this  he  STicceeded,  and  three  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed, of  which  Hamilton  was  one ;  but  the 
other  two  were  Ant i- Federalists,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  Hamilton's  idea  of  a  strong  general 
government  When  the  convention  met  the 
vote  of  his  own  State  was  cast  a^inst  him  on 
every  question ;  the  Anti-Federalists  withdrew 
from  the  convention,  leaving  New  York  with- 
out a  vote.  Hamilton,  however,  presented  bis 
views  of  a  plan  of  government  to  the  conven- 
tion—  an  artistocratic  republic,  with  a  presi- 
dent and  senators  chosen  for  life,  and  the 
State  governors  appointed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. After  the  i>resentation  of  this  plan, 
which  found  no  suj^ort  in  the  convention, 
Hamilton  withdrew,  only  returning  to  engage 
in  the  final  debates,  and  at  the  close  be  heartilT 
embraced  the  work  of  the  convention  and  _ 
^gned  the  Constitution  as  actually  adopted.'  / 
The  Constitution  was  still  to  be  ratified  by  the 
States,  New  York  was  opposed  to  its  adoption. 
There  were  numerous  internal  strifes  and  jeal- 
ousies, but  with  great  power  and  detenninaitofl 


Hamilton  combated  and  won  over  all  oppo- 
nents in  the  legislature,  and  by  his  essays  in 
the  jpedfraliil,  assisted  by  Madison  and  Jay,' 
he  successfully  fought  the  great  battle  for  the 
Constitniioo,  winnJDg  a  hostile  majoriiy  to  its 
lupport  Of  these  essays  George  William  Cur' 
tis  declarcil  they  'gave  birth  to  American  con- 
stitutional  law,  which  was  thus  placed  above 
arbitrary  construction  and  brought  into  the  do- 
main of  legal  truth." 

Washington  was  inai^urated  President  in 
April  1789.  In  September  1789  Congress  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  Treasun  Department,  and 
Washington  at  once  made  Hamilton  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  creative,  con- 
structive and  practical  mind  was  now  con- 
fronted wiih  the  problem  of  giving  to  his  coun- 
try a  woricable  system  of  national  adminislra- 
tion.  With  a  master's  hand  he  organized  the 
Treasury  Department ;  reduced  the  confused 
finances  to  order;  provided  for  a  funded  sys- 
tem and  a  sound  system  of  national  taxation; 
induced  Congress  to  assume  the  State  debts ; 
authorized  methods  for  the  establishing  of  a 
national  bank  and  a  mint,  the  raising  and  col- 
lection of  internal  revenue,  the  management 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  purchase  of  West 
Point  by  the  government.  In  1791  his  Report 
on  Industry  and  Commerce  appeared,  wherein 
he  discussed  with  profound  ability  and  clear- 
ness the  economic  problems  of  bis  time,  and 
inaugurated,  in  a  very  moderate  way,  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system.  His  methods  to  strenjfthen 
the  national  government  were  vigorously  op- 
posed by  those  antagonistic  to  centralization, 
chief  among  whom  was  Thomas  Jefferson 
(q.v.),  and  the  controversies  that  then  divided 
parties  have  been  continued  by  the  rival  polit- 
ical parties  to  the  present.  Engrossed  as  be 
was  with  the  home  affairs  of  the  govemmenl- 
Hamilton  was  nevertheless  a  deep  student  ot 
foreign  relations  and  advocated  a  position  of 
strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  of 
nations.  He  ably  sustained  Washington  in  his 
proclamation  of  strict  neutrality  between 
France  ajid  England,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  ihe  public  press,  and  when  M.  Genet,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  tried  to  in- 
volve this  country  in  a  war  with  England,  Ham- 
ilton was  vigorous  in  his  condemnation.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  look  sides  with  Editor  Freneau  of  the 
Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  and  especially  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Hamilton  repliea  and  Ihe 
controversy  became  typical  ol  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  —  the  Federalists  and  the  Repub- 
licans. Jefferson's  position  in  the  Cabinet  was 
most  uncomfortable  and  he  resigned  I  Jan. 
1794.  In  1794  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (q.v.) 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  opposition  to  the 
excise  laws  passed  by  Congress.  Hamilton  ad- 
vised a  vigorous  policy  and  when  troops  were 
sent  by  Washington  against  the  insurgents. 
Hamilton  accompanied  them  and  the  'rebellion* 
quickly  faded  away. 

Desiring  to  give  more  attention  to  his  pri- 
vate interests  Hamilton  resigned  from  the  Cab- 
inet 31  Jan.  1795.  He  declined  the  ofHce  of 
C%ief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  New 
York  city  where  he  was  at  once  acknowledged 


the  leader  of  the  bar.  But  he  still  continued  to 
lake  an  active  interest  in  poUtical  affairs.  In 
1794  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  (q.v.)  was  nom- 
inated by  Washington  as  envoy  extraordinary 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  With  Lord  Granville  a  treaty  was 
drawn  up  known  as  Jay's  Treaty  (q.v.),  the 
terms  of  vAich  were  so  hard  and  unjust  that 
when  the  treaty  was  published  there  was  a  vio- 
lent outburst  of  indignation.  Hamilton,  how- 
ever, in  a  series  of  essays  signed  "Camillus,* 
defended  the  treaty  as  the  best  obtainable  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  in  Congress  it  was  rati- 
fied. Washington  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
judgment  and  genius  of  Hamilton,  often  con- 
sulted him  on  important  matters,  and  received 
much  help  from  him  in  the  preparation  of  his 
messages  and  speeches.  The  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress would  have  been  less  perfect  as  a  com- 
position." says  Renwick,  "had  it  not  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Hamilton."  Hamilton 
had  supported  John  Adams  (q.v.)  for  the 
Presidency,  but  Adams  was  jealous  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  Hamilton  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  made  war  upon  him, 
expelling  his  friends  from  office  and  assailing 
him  personally.  Hamilton  blamed  Adams  for 
the  loss  of  the  elections  in  New  York  Slate,  and 
denotmced  him  bitterly.  Adams  was  renom- 
inated in  laX)  for  the  Presidency  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Jefferson,  and  the  Federalist  party 
never  won  another  election.  Owing  to  a  de- 
fective clause  in  the  Constitution  (see  jEITEa- 
SOW-BtiRH  lUBROGLio)  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jefferson  and 
Burr  having  received  an  equal  number  of  votes. 
Hamilton  exerted  his  great  influence  with  the 
Federalists  and  Jefferson  was  elected.  In  1804 
the  Federalists  nominated  Aaron  Burr  (o^.) 
for  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
contest  was  a  bitter  one  and  again  Hamilton 
was  instrumental  in  Burr's  defeat,  and  the 
latter  challenged  bim  to  a  duel  on  the  Rroiind 
of  an  alleged  insult.  Under  the  idea  that  the 
continuance  of  his  personal  influence  and  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  at  the  time  demanded  his  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge,  he  consented  to  meet 
Burr,  and  the  duel  was  fought  at  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  n  July  1804.  Hanullon  was  wounded 
and  died  the  lollowtng  day,  universally  mourned 
by  his  countrymen.  Four  sons  and  four  datig^- 
to  Hamilton:  his  widow  survived 


American  bistoiy  presents  no  more  striking 
character  than  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  was 
not  popular,  nor  did  he  strive  after  popularity, 
but  nis  memory  and  achievements  are  imper- 
ishable. He  lived  for  the  public  good.  Elo- 
quent and  relined,  able  and  brilliant,  the  em- 
bodiment of  devotion,  integrity  and  courage 
he  has  left  as  deep  a  mark  upon  our  political 
institutions  as  any  other  statesman  America  has 
produced.  For  his  writings,  etc.,  consult  Ford, 
W.,  'Bibliotheca  Hamiltonia'  (1886);  Lodge, 
H.  C.  'Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (9  vols.. 
New  York  I88S-86;  12  vols.,  ib.  1904) ;  and  for 
his  life,  Atherton,  G..  'The  Conqueror^  (New 
York  1902)  ;  ib„  'A  Few  of  Hamilton's  Letters' 
(New  York  1903) ;  Choate,  J.  H,  <Abr«ham 
Lincoln    and    Other    Addresset*    (New    Yorit 
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1910)1  Culbemon,  S.  W^  < Alexsoder  Kunit- 
t(»'  (New  Haven  1911)  ;  Fox,  F.  T.,  'A  Study 
in  Alexander  Hamilton'  (New  York  1911)  ; 
Hamilton,  A.  M.,  'The  Intimate  Life  of  Alex.- 
andcr  Hanii!ton>  (New  York  1910)  ;  his  son 
Hamilton,  J.  C,  'History  of  the  Rqjublic  of 
the  United  Sutes  as  Traced  in  the  Writings 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Contempo- 
raries' (7  vols..  New  York  1857-64;  4th  ed., 
7  vols.,  Boston  1879);  the  same  author's  un- 
finished to  1787  'Life  of  Alexander  HamiJton' 
(2  vols.,  New  Yoric  1835-tO);  Lodge,  H.  C, 
'Alexander  Hamilton'  in  Awitrican  Stalennen 
Seriet  (Boslon  1882);  Morse,  J,  T..  <Life  of 
Alexander  Hamilton'  (2  vols,  Boston  1876); 
Oliver,  F.  S.,   'An  Easay  on  American  Union' 

i London  1906} ;  Shea,  G.,  'Life  and  Epoch  of 
Jexander  Hamilton'   (New  York  1S79). 

Georce  Edwin  Rines. 
HAMILTON,  Allan  McLue,  phy^dan: 
b.  Brooklyn.  N,  Y.,  6  Oct.  184a  He  was  gradu- 
ated M.D.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui- 
([eons  (Columbia)  in  1870,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  Eiiedalist  and  author  on  nervous  dis- 
eases. He  testified  as  government  expert  iii 
the  trial  of  Guiteau,  assassin  of  President  Gar- 
field In  1900-03  he  was  professor  of  mental 
diseases  at  Cornell  University  Medical  College, 
Besides     numerous     contributions     to     medical 
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(1878) ;  'Medical  Jurisprudence*  (1843)  ;  'A 
System  of  Le^l  Medicme'  (1894);  'Kailway 
and  Other  Accidents,  etc'  (1904);  'Intimate 
Life  of  Alexander  Haniillon'  (1911);  'Recol- 
lections of  an  Alienist'  (1916), 

HAMILTON,  Andrew,  American  Iwnjtr : 
b.  Scotland,  about  1676;  d.  Philadelphia,  4  Aug. 
1741.  His  early  career  is  unknown.  He  was 
for  a  time  called  Trent,  and  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  period  he  took  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
About  1697  he  appeared  in  Accomac  Coun^, 
Va.,  where  he  opened  a  classical  school.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Piuladclphia,  the  next  year 
became  attorney-genera)  of  Pennsylvania.  From 
1721  to  1724  be  was  in  the  provincial  council 
and  in  1727  was  elected  from  Bucks  County 
to  the  provincial  assembly,  continuing  to  hold 
bb  seat,  with  a  year's  exception,  until  1739, 
and  "m  1729  was  speaker.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  gratuitous  defense  of  John  Peter  Zen- 
ger,  a  New  York  printer,  who  was  charged  with 
libel  in  publishing  in  a  newspaper  owned  by 
him  statements  regarding  the  interference  by 
the  governor  with  the  process  of  the  law  courts. 
Hamilton's  defease  was  based  on  the  truth  of 
the  statements  in  the  alleged  libeL  He  was 
successful  was  granted  the  freedom  of  New 
York,  and,  having  thereby  secured  a  freer  dis~ 
cussion  of  pubhc  officers,  was  termed  by  Uorril 
the  May-star  of  the  Revolution,*  He  became 
judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
van»  in  1737. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  Ount,  English 
courtier  and  man  of  letters :  b.  probably  Ros- 
crea,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  1646;  d.  Saint  Gennain- 
en-Laye,  France,  6  Aug.  1720.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  His 
parents  were  Catholic  and  Royalists  and  re- 
moved to  France  after  the  death  of  Charles  I 
and  young  Hamilton  became  domicUiated  there, 
voc-  13— « 


He,  however,  made  frement  vtsi 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  His  si 
ried  to  Cotmt  Grammont.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  cause  he  accompanied  James  to  France, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  Hamilton 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  his  'Memoirs 
of  Cotmt  Grammonii'  a  lively  and  spirited  pro- 
daction,  exhibiting  a  free  and,  in  the  general 
outline,  a  faithfn]  delineation  of  the  voluptuous 
court  of  Charles  II,  It  is  an  admirable  chron- 
ide  of  the  frivolous  life  of  the  Franch  and 
English  courts  of  that  time.  His  other  worki 
are  ^Poems'  and  'Fai^  Tales;'  which,  W  well 
as  the  'Memoirs,'  are  in  French,  and  are  really 
masterpieces  of  grace  and  spri^tltnqas. 

HAMILTON,  Edward  John.  Americas 
educator:  b.  Bdfasl;  Ireland,  29  Nov.  1834.  He 
was  graduated  at  Hanover  Coile^  Indiana,  in  - 
1353^.  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1858;  was  professor  of  menial  philosophy  at 
Hanover  College  in  1868-79;  professor  of  logic 
and  of  ethics  in  Princeton  University  1882-83; 
and  of  philosophy  at  Hamilton  (xJlcsii,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  in  188i-91,    From.  1895-1900  he  was  pro. 


known  as  'Perceptionalisai'  (a  system  of  meta* 
physical  philosophy),  and  has  published  'A 
New  Analysis  of  Fundamental  Morals'  (1870); 
'The  Human  Mind'  (1883);  'The  Modalisl' 
(1883) ;  'The  Perceptionalist  or  MenUl  Science'. 

O;  'The  Moral  Law  or  the  Theory  and 
ne  of  Duty'  (1902);  also  (after  three 
years'  residence  in  Germany)  'Perieptional- 
ismus  und  Modalismns  eine  ErkcnntnissUieorie' 
(1911);  and  'Erkeiuien  und  Schliessen,  eioe 
iheoretische  Logik'  (1912)  ;  'Essays  on  Theo- 
logical Questions'    (1916). 

HAMILTON,  Frank  Hutinn,  American 
sui^^eon:  b.  Wilmington,  Vt,  10  Sept  1813;  d 
New  York,  11  Auk.  1886.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1^3;  in  1861  went  to  the 
war  as  surgeon  of  the  31st  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, was  made  brigade  swemn  *itpr-  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  and  surgeon   of   (leneral 


_  if  the  founders  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  in  1861,  and  was  professor 
of  surgery  there,  till  he  resigned  in  1875.  Dr. 
Hamilton  was  associated  with  Drs.  Arhcw  and 
Bliss  in  the  care  of  President  Garfidd.  He 
wrote  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery 
three  works,  regarded  as  standard  on  the  sut^ 
iects  treated  'Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Ms- 
locations'  (I860);  'Practical  Treatise  on  Mili- 
tary Surgery'  (tffil) ;  and  'The  Prindples  and 
Practice  of  Surgery'  (1872). 

HAMILTON,  Franklin  Elmer  Ellawbrth, 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  aod 
educator :  b.  Pleasant  Valley,  Ohio,  9  Aag.  1866. 
After  studying  at  Harvard  College,  he  became 

Cofessor  of  Latin  bnd  Greek  at  Chattanooga 
niversily,  but  decided  to  take  up  theological 
Studies  instead  of  pnrsuing  the  profession  of 
teachin^r.  Accordingly,  he  studied  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  in  1892,  and  at 
Berlin  and  Pari*  for  three  years.  In  1892' be 
joined  the  New.En^and  conference,  and  held 
several  pastorates.  From  1905-06  he  was'  en- 
gaged in  stu^riilg  missions,  for  which  purpose 
he  toured  the  world.    He  attended  the  g 
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conferences  of  1908  and  1912,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  confer- 
ence of  1911.  In  1906  be  succeeded  Biahop 
McCabe  as  chancellor  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Washington.  In  connection  with  dw 
Epworth  League,  he  was  president  of  the  New 
England  branch  in  1902-04,  and  vice-president 
of  the  World  League  190a-12.  He  wrote  'The 
Cup  of  Fire> ;  'Why  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  Came 
to  America';  'The  2S0th  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  Harvard  College*;  'Lodestar  and 
Compass.* 

HAMILTON,  GaU.  See  Dodge,  Mary 
Abigail. 

HAMILTON,  Gavin,  Scottish  painter:  b. 
Lanark,  Scotland,  1730;  d.  Rome,  Italy,  1797. 
Sent  when  very  young  to  Rome,  he  there  dc- 
'  voted  himself  during  the  remaindsr  of  his  life 
to  historic  painting.  One  of  his  greatest  works 
was  bis    'Homer,*    consisting  o?  a   series  of 

ricturea  representing  scenes  taken  from  Ihe 
Iliad.*  He  published  in  1773  'Schola  Piciora 
lialise,'  composed  of  a  number  of  fine  engrav- 
ings t^  Cunego,  making  part  of  the  collection  of 
Piranesi;  he  there  traces  the  different  stylei 
from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  the  Carraccis;  all 
the  drawings  were  made  by  Hamilton,  and  this 
admirable  collection  now  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cijml  treasures  in  the  first  libraries  in  Europe. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  conducting 
archleological  excavations  in  various  localities 
near  Rome. 

HAMILTON,  Lord  George  Francis,  Eng- 
lish politician :  b.  Brighton,  184S!  He  was  a  Con- 
servative member  of  Parliament  for  Middlesex 
in  1868-85,  £or  Ealing  division  in  1885-1906;  in 
1874-78  was  Under-Secretary  bf  State  for  India, 
and  in  1878-80  vice-president  of  the  Council. 
In  1885-86,  and  again  in  1886-92  he  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  from  1895  until  his 
resi^ation  in  1903  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Royal  Qtmmis- 
'sion  upon  Poor  Law  and  Unemtdoyment,  1905- 
09. 

HAMILTON,  Sis  Ivan  Standisb  Mon- 
telth,  British  general :  b.  Corfu,  16  Tan. 
1853  of  Scottish  parents.  Educated  at  Welling- 
ton College,  he  entered  the  army  in  1873  as 
lieutenant;  served  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878- 
80;  Boer  War,  188t ;  became  captain  1882; 
served  with  the  Nile  expedition  in  1884-fiS  and 
promoted  majorj  in  1886-87  he  accompanied  the 
Burmese  expedition  and  rose  to  lieu  ten  ant- 
colonel  ;  became  colonel  in  1891 ;  served  with 
the  Chitral  relief  force  in  1895^  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Tirah  campaign  1897-98.  On 
his  return  home  he  acted  as  commandant  at 
Hythe  for  about  a  year  when  the  South  African 
War  broke  out.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  "ordered 
south,*  first  as  chief  of  staff  in  Natal,  then 
placed  in  command  of  a  mounted  infantry  divi- 
sion as  major-general.  He  was  barely  47  years 
old  when  Lord  Roberts  trusted  him  with  the 
command  of  that  part  of  the  main  army  which 
entailed  most  responsihility_  and  independence. 
The  veteran  commander-in-chief  recogniied 
two  great  merits  in  Hamilton  ■  an  eye  for  lay 
of  country  which  amounted  almost  to  genius 
and  a  capacity  for  pushing  on  and  imposing  his 
will  upon  the  enemy  instead  of  waiting  for  %em 
to  dCT-elop  their  plans.  He  was  also  at  all 
times  willing  to  take  responsibility,  run  risks 
and  stake  a  budding  reputation  on  the  venture. 


a  quality  too  rarely  found  among  officers. 
Three  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  Ham- 
ilton was  promoted  lieutenant^eneral  (1902), 
and  full  general  in  1907.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  1904-05  he  served  as  British  altacht  with 
the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria.  His  expcti- 
ences  of  that  campaign  are  recorded  in  'A 
Staff  Officer's  Scrap  Book*  (2  vols.,  London 
1905),  a  work  displaying  not  only  a  mastery  of 
military  technique,  but  a  high  literary  style  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.  In  1910  General  Ham- 
ilton was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  inspector-general  of  Oversea 
forces,  which  post  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  in  1914.  For  nearly  40  years  he 
had  served  with  distinction  in  every  British  war ; 
he  held  a  great  number  of  medals  and  had  been 
wounded  frequently.  In  India  he  had  practi- 
cally lost  the  use  of  his  left  arm  by  the  pre- 
mature bursting  oE  3  shell ;  another  time  a 
shell  splinter  hit  him  in  the  face;  bullets  found 
their  billets  in  him  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
in  South  Africa  he  was  thrown  from  iis  horse 
and  broke  his  collar  bone.  After  the  naval  at- 
tack on  the  Dardanelles  had  proved  a  failure 
without  the  co-operation  of  land  troops,  the 
British  expeditionary  force  to  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Hamilton  (1915).  The  disastrous  end- 
iiig  to  that  campaign  was  in  no  wise  due  to  the 
officer  in  command,  but  to  the  delay  and  mis- 
calculations of  the  higher  authorities.  Besides 
his  British  orders.  General  Hamilton  holds 
Japanese,  Spanish,  Russian  and  German  decora- 
tions, and  is  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  See  Wab,  EintopEAN :  DAiDArrELLEs; 
Gallipou  Peninsvla. 

HAMILTON,  James,  English  educator: 
b.  near  London,  1769;  d  Dublin.  31  Oct.  1831. 
He  established  language  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Having  done  considerable  business  in  Germany 
and  France,  he  !)ecame  impressed  with  the  in- 
adequate language  textbooks  of  that  time.  He 
came  to  America  in  1815,  establishing  schools  in 
Baltimore,  Salem  Mass.,  and  New  York  dty. 
Later  he  established  one  in  Montreal.  Returning 
to  London  in  1823,  he  met  with  phenomenal  suc- 
cess there.  In  Manchester  he  published  'Prin- 
ciples, Practices  and  Results  of  the  Hamiltonian 
System*  (1829).  Later  he  established  a  print- 
ing and  publishing  house  in  Edinburgh.  His 
method  consisted  in  giving  the  pupils  literal 
printed  interKnea!  translations,  following  the 
idiom  of  the  originals,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  grammar  until  after  the  phrase- 
ology was  largely  mastered.  He  created  a  sen- 
sation in  London  in  1823  by  having  his  daughter 
Sophia  G.  Hamilton,  aged  four,  give  a  lesson  in 
Greek  on  a  public  stage.  He  issued  textbooks 
in  a  dozen  languages  and  himself  largely  mas- 
tered 17.  In  Baltimore  his  svstem  was  attacked 
by  the  local  college,  from  wnich  he  had  drawn 
away  pupils,  and  he  defended  his 'method  so 
vigorously  uiat  the  college  students  left  in  a 
T)ody  and  came  to  his  Hamilton  Institute. 

HAMILTON,  Jamea,  American  statesman: 
b,  Charieston,  S.  C,  8  May  1786;  d.  at  sea,  15 
Nov.  1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
entered  the  army  and  served  with  credit  as  a 
major  in  the  Canadian  campaign  of  1812,  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  taw  in  CfaarlestotL    For  several  successive 
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vcars  Hamilton  was  cfaosea  mayor,  or,  as  it  whs 
then  termed,  intendani  of  Charleston.  To  his 
vigilance  and  activity  was  chiefly  due  the  de- 
tection of  a  formidable  conspiracy  in  I8Z2 
among  the  negro  population,  led  by  Denmark 
Vesey,  a  free  mulatto  from  Haiti.  In  ihe  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
was  also  chosen  a  representative  in  Congress, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  prominent  and 
popular  member.  He  became  noted  for  intense 
and  energetic  opposition  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and  favored  direct  taxation,  regarding  all 
indirect  processes  for  raising  revenue  as  frauds 
upon  the  people,  and  as  disparaging  to  the 
popular  intellect,  as  well  as  popular  morals.  He 

Juitted  Congress  lo  become  governor  of  South 
larolina  in  1S30,  at  a  period  when  the  State 
had  resolved  upon  nullijying  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  Federal  government  On  the  settlement  of 
this  question  by  Gay's  compromise,  Hamilton 
retired  from  public  life  for  a  time.  Later  he 
became  interested  in  die  cause  of  Texas,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  personal  services,  and  a 
lar^e  ^rtion  of  his  private  fortune.  In  1841, 
while  ^exas  was  an  independent  republic,  he 
was  her  Minister  to  England  and  France,  where 
he  procured  the  recognilion  of  her  independ- 
ence. On  the  death  of  Calhoun  in  18S2,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  declined  the  office. 

HAMILTON.  John  Cfanrch,  Americui 
biographer  and  historian,  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (t^.v.)  :  b.  PhUadelphia  1792;  d.  1882. 
Besides  editing  his  father's  works  (1851),  he 
wrote  'Memoirs  and  Life  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton* (1834-40):  'History  of  the  Republic'  (4th 
ed.,  1879);  'The  Prairie  Province'  (1876); 
'Sketches  of  Travel.' 

HAMILTON,  John  Taylor,  American  Mo- 
ravian clergyman :  b.  Antigua,  W.  I.,  3D  April 
1859.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Moravian 
College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1875,  and  from  the 
Morarian  Theological  Seminaiy  there  in  1877. 
He  was  pastor  of  Ihe  Second  Moravian  Cknrch, 
Philaddphia,  1881-^,  and  resident  professor 
at  the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary  from  1886  to  1903,  in  1901  receiving  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Lafayette 
CoUe«^,  Eastioa,  Pa.  In  1903  he  was  elected 
American  member  of  the  Mission  Board  of  ti.e 
Moravian  Church  and  a  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  in  1905.  Since  1903  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Mission  Board  and 
since  1914  as  president  of  the  general  executive 
board  of  [he  Moravian  Church,  in  Herrnhul, 
Saxony.  He  has  puhlished  'History  of  the 
Moravian  (lurch  in  the  United  Stales*  (^1895)  ; 
'A  History  of  the  Moravian  Church  during  the 
18th  and  leth  Centuries'  (1900):  'A  History 
of  Moravian  Missions'  (1900)  ;  'Twenty  Years 
of  Pioneer  Missions  in  NyasaUnd'   (1912). 

HAUILTON,  John  William,  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman;  b,  Weslon,  Va., 
18  March  1845.  He  was  graduated  at  Mount 
Union  College.  Ohio,  in  186S,  and  from  fte  Bos- 
ton School  of  Theology  in  1871.  He  held  pas- 
torates in  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  Boston  1870-92. 
From  1892  lo  1900  he  was  editor  of  the  Ckris- 
tw"  Educator  and  secretary  of  the  Freedman's 
Aid  and  Souibem  Education  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  general  conferences  of  1884, 
S8K.  1892,  1896  and  1900.  He  was  elected 
btihop  ID  1900     In  1896  he  was  fratemal  dele- 


gate to  the  Westeyan  conferences  of  English 
and  Irdand,  and  in  1912  was  American  preacher 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Wesleyan  central  build- 
ing, London,  England.  He  has  published 
'Memorial  of  Jesse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm* 
(187S);  'Lives  of  the  Methodist  Bishops* 
(1883);  'People's  Church  Pnlpit*  (1884); 
'American  Fraternal  Greetings'  (1899);  'Gor- 
don Battelle  — Preacher,  Statesman,  Soldier' 
(1916). 

HAUILTON,  Kate  Waterman,  American 
novelist;  b.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  12  Nov.  1841. 
Since  1870  she  has  lived  in  Bloomington,  lU. 
She  is  the  author  of  'We  Three';  'S/agabond 
and  Victor*  (1879);  'Rachel's  Share  of  the 
Road'  (1882)  ;  'Tangles  and  Corners'  (1882)  ; 
•The  King's  SeaP  (1887);  'The  Parson's 
Proxy'  (1896)-  'The  Kmkaid  Venture'  (1900); 
'How  Donald  Kept  Faith'   (1900),  etc 

HAMILTON.  Patrick,  Scottish  reformer 
and  martyr:  b.  probably  Glasgow  about  1504 j  d. 
Saint  Andrews,  29  Feb.  1528.  Adopting  durmg 
a  short  residence  on  the  Continent,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Retormation,  when  he  settled  at 
Saint  Andrews  in  1523  he  naturally  cherished 
his  new  convictions,  and  in  1526  announced  them 
with  a  decision  that  attracted  the  notice  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  who  proceeded  to  have 
him  formally  simitnoned  and  put  on  trial. 
Hamilton  had  meanwhile  lied  to  (^rmany, 
where  an  intimacy  formed  with  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  deepened  his  convictions,  and  after 
an  absence  of  six  months  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land. He  openly  preached  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Linlithgow,  and  Beaton  under  pretense  of 
a  friendly  conference  contrived  to  allure  him 
to  Saint  Andrews  in  January  1528.  The  early 
stages  of  the  conference  were  marked  by  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  but  he  was  led  imo  damaging 
avowals  of  opinion,  and  the  result  of  his  trial, 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  was  that  he  was 
convicted  of  divers  heresies  and  delivered  over 
for  puni.shment  to  the  secular  power,  by  which 
he  was  condemned  the  same  day.  In  the  after- 
noon he  was  hurried  to  the  slake  in  front  of 
the  gale_of  Saint  Salvador's  College,  his  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  liaving  done 
more_  to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  than  his  life  could  have  doue. 
Consult  'Life'  by  Lo  rimer  (1857). 

HAMILTON,  Schnyler,  American  soldier: 
b.  New  York,  25  July  1822;  d.  there,  18  March 
1903.  He  waa  a  son  of  J.  C  Hamilton  (q.v.) 
and  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (q.v.). 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  tlw  Civil 
War  also,  becoming  a  major-general  of  volim- 
leers  in  1862.  He  was  subsequently  hvdro- 
Rraphic  engineer  to  the  department  of  dodcs. 
In  1854  he  published  'A  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flag,'  and  in  1877  'Our  National  Flag,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  lis  History  in  a  Century,' 
delivered  as  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  June  of  that  year. 

HAMILTON,  StR  WHHam,  Scottish  meta- 
physician: b.  Gla»;ow,  8  March  1788;  d,  Edin- 
burgh,  6  May  1856.  Having  studied  with  dis- 
tinction at  Glasgow,  in  1807  he  entered  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  ^ined  first-class 
honors,  and  in  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar.  His  taste  lay  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, and  while  he  diligently  applied  himsdf  to 
almost  every  branch  of  literature,  mental  itA- 
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pointed  professor  o£  dvU  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1821,  and  in  1826  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  en- 
riching it  with  a  scries  of  articles  afterward 
published  in  collected  form,  with  large  addi- 
tions, as  'Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Liter- 
ature, Edtication,  and  University  Reform.'  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  his  'Critiaue  of 
Cousin's  Cours  de  Philosophic,'  In  which  was 
developed  that  philosopher's  doctrine  of  the 
IlncoTiaitioned.  Manv  of  these  contributions 
were  translated  into  the  leading  European  lan- 
^ages  and  attracted  much  attention  from  Con- 
tinental speculators  in  philosophy.  In  1836  he 
became  professor  of  lomc  ana  melaphys' 


Edinburgh  University. 


bility  in 


around  him.  The  fame  of  the  Scottish  school 
of  metaphysicians,  which  had  begun  to  wane, 
was  gradtully  re-established ;  and  his  influence 
woula  have  been  felt  to  even  a  higher  degree 
had  he  not  been  struck  with  paralysis  in  1844, 
from  which  he  never  recovered  so  far  as  to 
undertake  the  full  duties  of  his  position.  His 
mind,  however,  retained  its  vigor,  and  he  en- 
dcavored  to  carry  out  literary  designs  he  had 
previously  formed.  In  1846  he  published  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  works  of  'Thomas  Reid, 
and  in  1854  the  commencement  of  a  simitar  edi- 
lioii  of  die  works  of  Dugald  Stewart.  His  lec- 
tures were  published  in  1859-61,  under  the  ed- 
itorship of  Mansel  and  Veitch.  His  views  are 
chiefly  expounded  in  the  'Discussions'  and  in 
the  'Dissertations'  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Reid,  and  are  attacked  in  Mill's  'Elxamination.' 
Consult  Veitch,  'Memoir  of  Hamilton'  (1869)  ; 
'Hamilton ;  the  Man  and  His  Philosophy' 
(1883) ;  Seth,  'Scottish  Philosophy'  (j890) : 
'English  Philosophies  and  Schools  of  Philos- 
ophy'   (1912). 

HAMILTON,  Sir  William  Rowan,  Irish 
mathematician ;  b.  Dublin,  3  Aug.  1805 ;  d.  there, 
2  Sept.  1865.  He  knew  Greek  and  Latin  when 
only  six,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  14th 
yeair  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  13  lan- 
guages, among'  which  were  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hindustani^  Sanskrit  and  Syriac.  When  1{) 
years  old  ne  began  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  at  17  oresented  a  paper  to  Brinkley.  the 
Iri^  astronomer- royal,  which  exhibited  such  a 

firofound  knowledge  of  mathematics  that  the 
atter  declared  the  author  of  it  to  be  already  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  age.  In  18Z7,  the 
ciair  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  College,  as  well 
as  the  post  of  astronamer-ro}^a1  of  Ireland,  be- 
coming vacant,  Hamilton  obtained  both  appoint- 
ments, though  then  only  in  his  23d  year.  His 
life  henceforth  was  exclusivelv  devoted  to  ab~ 
struse  studies.  He  was  knighted  in  1835:  in 
1837  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  was  an  honorary  or  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  principal  scientific  academies 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  1828  his  'Theory  of 
Systems  of  Rays'  was  published.  In  this  his 
celebrated  prediction,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
of  th^  existence  of  conical  refraction  of  a  ray 
of  light  was  given  to  the  world.  Reasoning  on 
the  properties  of  light,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  under  certain  circumstances  a  ray, 
instead  of  beinii  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way, 
should  split  up  into  a  cone  of  rays;  a  phenome- 
non afterward  proved  expenmenlally  by  Lloyd 


to  take  place  under  proper  conditions.  In  1834 
his  'General  Method  in  Dvnamics'  was  pub- 
lished.  In  this  work  and  that  on  'Systems  of 
Rays'  the  whole  of  any  dynamical  problem  is 
made  to  depend  on  a  single  function  and  its 
differential  coefficients.  Another  important 
treatise  of  hi«  is  'Algebra  looked  on  as  the 
Science  of  Pure  Time.'  He  published  also 
'Memoirs  on  Di  scon  tin  uotis  Functions,  or  Equa- 
ticHis  of  the  Fifth  Degree,'  etc.  But  the  foun- 
dation on  which  his  fame  most  securely  rests 
is  the  discovery  or  invention  of  the  calculus  of 
Quaternion^  an  instrument  of  exlraordinaty 
power  in  the  solution  of  intricate  problems  in 
mathematics  and  physics.  His  'Lectures  on 
Quaternions'  appeared  in  1853,  and  In  1866  a 
posthumous  work  on  the  same  subject  entitled 
'Elements  of  Quaternions.'  Consult  'Life  of 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,'  by  Greves 
(1883-89),  with  an  addendum  (1892);  also 
biographies  by  Monck  (1881);  Shirling  (1865) ; 
and  John  Veitch  (1869);  and  Seth,  'Scottish 
Philosophy*  (1890). 

HAMILTON,  Bermuda,  a  seaport  town, 
the  capital  of  the  Islands  on  Great  Bermuda, 
Long  or  Hamilton  Island.  It  has  a  fine  land- 
locked harbor.    Founded  in  1790. 

HAMILTON,  N.  Y.,  a  village  of  Madison 
County  29  miles  southwest  of  Utica,  on  the 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Western  Railroad.  It  ti 
the  seat  of  Colgate  University  (q.v.).  It  is 
in  a  good  agricultural  region,  contains  a  lumber 
yard  and  canning  factory,  and  has  a  stone 
quarry,  from  whidi  the  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  most  of  the  university  has  been  taken. 
Hamilton  was  first  settled  in  1792,  was  separated 
from  the  township  of  Paris  in  1795,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  the  village 
was  incorporated  April  1816;  in  1865  a  fire 
destroyed  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  in 
which  the  village  records  were  lost  L>ater  in 
the  same  year  waterworks  and  an  electric- 
lighting  plant  were  established,  which' are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  town.  In  1903  a  free  li- 
brary was  opened  by  the  Library  Association, 
and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  public  librair 
supported  by  the  village  corporation.  Pop. 
1,689. 

HAMILTON,  Ohio,  cHy  and  countv-seat 
of  Butler  County,  on  the  Great  Miami  River, 
the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  Ae  Pennsylvania, 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and  Da^on,  Cincinnati, 
Indiaiiapolis  and  Western,  Ene,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  railroads,  25  miles  north  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  31  miles  south  of  Dayton.  The 
city  was  founded  by  Gen.  Arthur  St  Oair, 
who  estabhshed  Fort  Hamilton  in  1791,  naming 
it  after  (jen.  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  fort 
was  again  occupied  by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 
as  a  base  of  his  successful  expedition  which 
opened  up  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1793. 
Hamilton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  ISlft 
Its  industrial  interests  are  vary  large  and  im- 
portant. There  are  130  manufacturing  enlcr- 
Eiisei,  of  which  several  are  the  largest  of  their 
ind  in  the  world.  The  principal  lines  of 
manufacture  are  machinery,  machine  tools,  |M- 
per,  safes  and  bank  vaults,  engines,  sugar  mill 
machinery,  paper  mill  madtineiy,  woolois  and 
felts,  coke,  pig  iron,  store  and  bank  fixtures,  in- 
terior marble,  woctdenwarc,  cans,  stoves,  cast- 
ings, flour,  agricultural  machiiKry.  The  city 
has  a  Urge  trade  in  farm  ptodtKts  with  the 
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surroimding  territory.  Hamfiton  is  Uie  Erat 
city  in  the  world  lo  own  its  own  waterworks, 
^as  plant  uid  electric  plant.  The  goremment 
IS  vested  in  a  m^or,  director  of  public  aafet^ 
and  director  of  pauilic  service  snd  a  city  council 
of  nine,  thre«  of  wfcom  are  elected  at  large. 
Pop.  40^100. 

HAMILTON,  Ontario,  Canada,  city  and 
capital  of  Wentworth  County,  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Burlington  Bay  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  40  miles  from 
Toronto,  42  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  and 
70  miles  northwest  of  Buffalo.  It  was  laid 
out  and  settled  m  1813  by  George  HamiU 
ton,   and  is  built  on  a  plateau  of  slightly  ele- 


ilton  is  connected  with  a  large  system  of 
Canadian  and  American  railways, —  the  Cana- 
dian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunin  Toronto,  Hamihoo 
and  Buffalo,  the  Midiigan  Central,  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Wa- 
bash railways.  Hamilton's  geographical  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  its  fine 
harbor,  affords  the  best  shipping  facilities  to 
the  Northwest  Provinces  and  European  markets 
by  water,  while  her  railway  facilities  are  not 
excelled  by  any  city  in  the  Dominion.  She  has 
also  become  the  radius  for  three  electric  rail- 
way systems.  Electric  power  is  obtained  from 
Decew  Falls  and  from  Niagara,  and  natural 
gas  from  Welland.  Hamilton  is  one  oi  the  chief 
manuiactaring  cities  in  Canada  and  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  fruit-growing  district.  It 
manufactures  agricultural  implements,  auto- 
mobiles, air  brakes  and  electrical  supplies,  belt- 
ing, boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  tobacco,  cloth- 
ing, drugs,  elevators,  emery  wheels,  engine 
packing,  fertilizers,  furnaces,  gasoline  engines, 
harness,  glne,  mats,  paints,  pottery,  soaps,  sil- 
verware, nails,  vinegar,  mattresses,  washing 
machines  and  musical  instniments.  Its  manu- 
factures considerably  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween  1900  and  1910.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anghcan  bishoprics,  has  a  provin' 
cial  normal  coUegfe,  two  fine  public  recreation 
grounds  in  Dundurn  and  Victoria  parks,  and 
a  race-course.  The  city  returns  two  members 
to  the   Dominlan  Parliament,  and  two  to  the 

Crovincial  legislature.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
fnited  States  consulate.  Pop.  100,000. 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  an  institution 
located  at  Ointon,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ; 
founded  by  Samuel  Kirkland,  a  Congregational 
missionary,  in  1793,  as  an  academy  for  both 
white  and  Indian  children.  The  school  was  not 
opened  until  1?98,  although  Gen.  Frederick 
William  von  Steuben  laid  the  cornerstone  in 
1794.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  the  completion 
sooner,  and  to  the.  untiring  efforts  of  its  founder 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  first  called  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy,  go  named  in  honor  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  one  of  its  original  trustees, 
who  was  also  a  benefactor.  In  1812  it  was 
chartered  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  as  Hamilton 
College.  The  school  has  grown  steadily  in 
facilities,  keeping  well  abreast  of  the  times. 
Two  courses  are  offered:  the  Latin-Scientific 
and  the  Classical.  It  has  line  scientific  collec- 
tions, the  Litchfield  astronomical  observatory 
and  well-equipped  laboratories,  but  has  nerer 


att^pted  (o  give  any  highly  specialised  instruc- 
tion. However,  it  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  counts  many  prominent  men  amongst 
its  alumni.  The  college  has  at  its  disposal 
2  fellowships,  90  scholarships,  4  prize  scholar- 
ships and  a  number  of  valuable  prizes.  The 
campus,  nearly  100  acres,  has  many  notable 
improvements,  gifts  from  graduates.  In  1917- 
18  there  were  connected  with  the  school  20 
professors  and  instructors,  and  220  studeiits. 
The  library  contained  over  70,000  volumes.  Its 
productive  funds  amounted  to  $1,200,000  and  its 
total  income  was  $86,625.  Its  presidents  include 
Aiel    Backus    1812-16;    Henry   Davis    1817-33; 


S.  G.  Brown  1867-81;  Henry  Darling  1881-91: 
M.  W.  Stryker  1892-1917;  F.  C.  Ferry  1918-    . 

A  historj;  of  Hamilton  College  is  given  in 
the  consecutive  biographies  of  its  presidents  in 
•National  CyclopEcdia  of  American  Biography' 
<Vol.  VII,  p.  404,  New  York  1897).  Consult 
Allison,  C.  E.,  'A  Historical  Sketch  of  Hamil- 
ton College'  fYonkers  18B9) ;  Davis  H.,  'A 
Narrative  of  the  Embarrassments  and  Decline 
of  Hamflton  College*  (Clinton  1833)  ;  Hamilton 
College,  'A  Memorial  of  the  Semi- Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege' (Utica  1862) ;  id.,  "Annual  Catalogue* 
<CHniDn):  Powell,  E.  P.,  <New  England's 
First  College  out  of  New  England'  (in  Nevi 
England  Mtmaeine,  N,  S.  Vol.  XX,  p.  449,  Bos- 
ton 1899)  ;  Root,  W^  'Hamilton  Oneida  Acad- 
emy in  1794'  (in  Magaaine  of  Atruricoii  His- 
tory, Vol.  XVIII,  p.  396,  New  York  I8B7)  ; 
Schuyler,  M.,  'Architecture  of  American  Col- 
leges' (in  Architectural  Record.  Vol.  XXX,  p. 
554,  New  York  1911)  ;  Scollard.  C,  'Rose  of 
an  Hundred  Years;  Hamilton  College  1812- 
1912'  (Clinton  1912)  ;  Sherwood,  S.,  <The  Uni- 
versity of  the  Slate  of  New  York'  (in  the 
United  States  Education  Bureau,  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  3,  Washington  1900). 

HAMILTON  INLET,  formerly  Invuk- 
TOKE  or  Esquimaux  Bay,  Labrador  (q-v.),  thie 
estuary  of  the  Hamilton  or  Grand  River  and 
the  largest  of  the  many  fiords  or  inlets  indent- 
ing the  Labrador  Coast.  It  is  located  in 
laL  54°  30"  N.,  is  about  150  miles  long  and  ha» 
an  average  width  of  14  miles  and  a  maximum 
width  of  about  25  miles.  The  surrounding 
country  is  high  and  rocky  possessing  however, 
extensive  forests.  The  Hamilton,  Northwest 
and  Kenamon  rivers  drain  into  Hamilton  Inlet 
Together  with  other  parts  of  Labrador  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  frequent  boundary  disputes 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  was  apparently  first  visited  in  1500 
by  Corte-Real,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  redis- 
covered in  1586  by  John  Davis  and  then  left 
alone  for  a  long  time.  In  1777  the  English 
first   entered    the   inlet.       Trading  posts    had 


--    „  ntained. 

Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  in  1821  by 
Capt.  W.  Martin  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 
Newfoundland  of  that  day.  Sir  Charles  Hamil- 
ton.   It  was  first  surveyed  in  1860  by  Sir  L. 
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importance.  Consult  Gosling,  W.  (j..  'Labra- 
dor: Its  Discovery,  etc'  (London  1910); 
Grenfeil,  W.  T.,  and  others,  'Labrador,  the 
Countrv  and  the  People'  ^New  York  1913) ; 
Low,  A.  P,  'Report  on  Explorations  in  the 
Labrador  Peninsula,  etc,  1892-95'  (Ottawa 
1896) ;  McLean,  T..  'Notes  of  a  25  Years' 
Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory'  (2  vols,, 
I-ondon  1849)  ;  Packard,  A.  S.,  'The  Labrador 
Coast'  (New  York  1891)  ;  Townsend,  C.  W., 
<AJong  the  Labrador  Coast'  (Boston  1907); 
Uebe,  R.,  'Labrador'  (in  Angewattdte  Gtog- 
raphie.  Set.  HI,  Part  9,  Halle  1909). 

HAMILTON,  Honnt.    See  Lick  Observa' 

TCHiy. 

HAMILTON  SERIES,  a  series  oi  rocks, 
also  known  as  the  Erian,  including  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Marcellus  stages  and  constituting  the 
Middle  Devonian.  The  name  is  from  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  29  miles  south  of  Ulica,  N.  Y., 
where  the  series  is  typically  developed.  It 
consists  there  of  shales  and  sandstones  with 
a  few  beds  of  limestones,  the  most  prominent 
being  the  topmost  member  of  the  series.  The 
Hamilton,  like  the  other  Devonian  formations, 
was  laid  down  along  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
what  was  then  the  American  continent  and  in 
a  great  interior  sea,  sedimentation  being  heav- 
iest in  a  northeast  gulf  of  this  sea.  The  sea 
extended  from  eastern  New  York  to  western 
Iowa.  In  the  west  the  series  is  largely  cal- 
careous. The  series  is  about  1,500  feet  thick 
in  eastern  New  York  and  reaches  a  maximum 
of  2.000  to  S,000  in  Monroe  County,  Pa.  It 
rapidly  thins  westward.  Outside  of  the  inte- 
rior basin  rocks  of  Hamilton  Age  have  been 
determined  in  the  Gaspe  region  of  Canada 
and  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley  in  Northwest 
Territory.     See    Devonian. 

HAMILTON  STAGE,  the  upper  division 
of  the  Hamilton  series  of  rocks,  consists  chiefly 
of  shaly  sandstone  and  fine  shales  with  a  few 
thin  seams  of  limestone.  In  Ulster,  Albany. 
and  Greene  counties,  N.  Y.,  the  thick-bedded 
shales  are  known  as  North  River  flagstone,  and 
are  quarried  on  the  Hudson  River  near  Kings- 
ton, Saugerties  and  Coxsackie,  Some  of  the 
thicker  layers  of  these  flagstones  are  known 
as  bluestone. 

HAMITES,  hain'ils  (descendants  of  Ham), 
the  name  given  to  several  races  in  North  Africa, 
who  are  regarded  as  of  kindred  origin  and  speak 
allied  tongues.  They  include  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  their  modern  descendants^  the  Copts, 
the  Berbers,  Tuaregs,  Kabyles,  the  Gallas,  Fal»- 
shas.  Somali,  Dankali,  etc. 

HAMLET.  No  other  play  of  Shakespeare's 
offers  so  many  complex  and  interesting  prob- 
lems as  'Hamlet'  Critics  of  the  text  find  in 
the  variations  between  the  first  quarto  (1603), 
the  second  quarto  (1604)  and  the  first  folio 
(^1623)  some  baffling  questions  of  textual  criti- 
cism. The  second  quarto,  'newly  printed  and 
enlarged  to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was," 
is  so  ditTerent  from  the  first  as  to  suggest  a 
thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  entire  play. 
It  is  evident  that  the  story  of  Hamlet,  first 
told  by  Saxo  Grammatieus  in  the  J3fh  cen- 
tury and  reproduced  in  Belleforeit's  'Histoires 


I  the  *Hyslorie  of  Han^et*   ia 


_.  old  play  on  the  subject,  written  by  Thomas 
Kyd  or  some  other  contemporary,  that  was 
either  worked  over  by  Shakespeare  or  formed 


from  the  play  as  acted  rather  than  as  written 
by  Shakespeare.  It  is  more  certain  that  Shakes- 
peare, having  given  the  public  a  typical  revenge 
play,  of  a  somewhat  melodramatic  type,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a  much  greater  play,  and 
wrote  the  Hamlet  that  we  have  in  the  second 
quarto.  In  this  revised  form  we  still  have 
traces  of  the  Elizabethan  Hamlet,  who  in  his 
revenge  and  his  madness  was  a  very  different 
figure  from  the  character  that  has  fascinated 
the  modem  mind.  Some  scenes  that  are  now 
considered  tragic  were  then  humorous.  The 
transformation  of  Hamlet  from  the  crude  out- 
lines of  the  Danish  story  or  the  early  jilay  into 
his  greatest  character,  and  of  a  typical  play 
of  a  somewhat  sensational  type  into  one  of  the 
greatest  dramas  of  the  world's  Literature,  is 
one  of  Shakespeare's  supreme  achievements. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  characters 
in  the  play,  or  of  the  plav  as  a  dramatic  whole, 
the  character  of  Hamlet  himself  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  creation  of  Shakespeare.  He  bat 
some  of  the  'myriad-mindedness*  of  his  creator. 
The  humor  of  FalstatI,  the  melancholy  of  Mac- 
beth^ the  penetrating  insight  into  human  nature 
displayed  by  lago,  the  winsomeness  of  Prince 
Hal  the  intense  passion  of  King  Lear  — all 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  Hamlet,  and  thereto 
is  added  an  outlook  into  the  infinite,  a  compre- 
hension of  the  burden  of  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world  that  is  distinctly  his 
own.  He  can  outjest  the  grave-diggers,  catch 
the  conscience  of  the  king,  outwit  RosencranU 
and  Guildenstem,  talk  to  Osric  in  his  own  eu- 

fhuistic  language,  open  up  the  heart  of  a 
riend  to  Horatio,  and  then,  left  to  himself, 
he  can  voyage  on  strange  seas  of  thought  alone. 
There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  life  in  which  he 
is  not  interested :  he  discusses  philosophy  with 
Horatio,  and  with  the  players  he  indulges  in 
reminiscences  of  the  theatre  and  in  a  discussioo 
of  the  laws  of  dramatic  art  and  the  principles 
of  dramatic  criticism.  The  fact  is  he  is  a 
genius  with  something  of  the  irresistible  full- 
ness of  life  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  interpretation  of  this  character  and  espe- 
cially of  the  nature  of  the  tragedy  to  which 
his  career  leads  is  one  of  the  baffling  problems 
of  criticism.  The  theory  that  he  was  really 
insuie  at  times  is  untenable.  To  all  attempts 
to  read  his  character  Hamlet  seems  to  say: 
"Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  I  You  would  play  upon  me; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery;  yon  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of 
my  compass.'  Different  types  of  people  find 
themselves  reflected  in  his  words  and  actions. 
Coleridge  saw  in  him  his  own  vacillating, 
over- reflective  nature;  Goethe  exclaimed  as  he 
thought  of  his  tendency  to  subordinate  action 
to  thought,  'Hamlet  is  Germany!"  So  he  ap- 
pears in  different  roles  as  the  philosopher,  the 
dreamer,  the  procrastinator  and  the  cold- 
hearted  misanthrope,  A  lack  of  certitude  of 
belief  may  be  the  cxplvistion  Of  his  inability 
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to  lay  hold  oi  any  plan  with  calm  r«solT«i 
energy.  This  emphasia  upon  his  limitatioiis  or 
defects  should  boI  prevent  the  reader  from  see- 
ing  that  he  is  called  upon  to  perfonn  an  almost 
impossible  task.  The  time  is  out  of  j  oint ; 
there  is  a  world  of  confiuioa  and  disorder 
about  hitn;  there  is  no  way  for  him  to  act 
without  bung  suspected  as  a  traitor  and  an 
assassin.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  these 
two  theories,   his  personal  chanacteristics  and 


sequences.  The  mystery  of  his  suSerinK  and 
of  that  of  other  characters,  notably  Opheha, 
rcnialiu  unsolved. 

A  very  interesting  study  is  that  of  the  con- 
trasts to  be  found  in  'Hamlet'  — 'the  contrasts 
between  characters  and  scenes.  The  characters 
of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  are  sharply  contrasted: 
each  has  lost  his  father  under  deplorable  cir- 
cumslanccs ;  one  is  impulsive  and  rash,  the  other 
reflective  and  calculating.  Hamlet  and  Horatio 
are  devoted  to  each  other  and  yet  so  different 

—  one  restless,  confused  and  almost  dazed,  the 
other  evenly  balanced,  well  poised,  steady.  The 
contrast  between  Hamlet's  humor  and  melan- 
choly^  each  relieving  and  making  more  im- 
pressive the  other,  is  a  dramatic  effect.  The 
bringing  together  in  one  scene  of  the  grave- 
diggers  and  the  mourners  over  the  dead  body 
of  Ophelia  is  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  clas- 
sical dramatic  art,  but  it  is  true  to  life. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  of  fatalism  in 
^Hamlet'  that  reminds  one  of  a  Greek  tragedy 
more  than  does  any  other  play  of  Shakespeare, 
The  well-known  words,  "There  is  a  lUvinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we" 
wilt,*  are  the  keynote  of  the  play.  Hamlet 
loses  control  of  the  plot  by  Idlliag  Polonius, 
and  henceforth  Fate  has  complete  charge  of 
affairs.  The  king  has  an  idea  that  *a  divinity 
doth  hedge  a  king,'  but  in  the  last  two  acts  he 
gradually  brings  upon  himself  the  vengeance 
that  Hamlet  could  not  accomplish.     Somehow 

—  if  not  in  the  way  Hamlet  had  planned  — 
his  father's  murder  is  avenpid  and  the  queen 
suSers  for  her  frailty  of  mmd  and  heart  At 
the  end  we  are  not  comforted  by  intimations  of 
immortality,  but  are  held  in  the  grip  of  inex- 
orable law.    'The  rest  is  silence.' 

Edwin  Mihs, 
Proftiior  of  English,  Vanderbill  Universily.^ 

HAHLBT  CASE,  the  designation  of  the 
first  recorded  action  in  1*50  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  (q.v.)  of  that  year.  It  is  named 
after  Hamlet,  a  free  negro  with  a  family,  who 
was  surrendered  after  a  cursory  examination, 
as  a  fugitive  slave  of  Mary  Brown  of  Balti- 
more. He  had  been  arrested  by  a.  deputy  United 
States  marshal  in  New  York,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case  50  aroused  public 
opinion  that  Hamlet  was  finally  redeemed 

HAHLEY,  Sot  Edward  Bnice,  Enslish 
general:  b.  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  27  April  1624; 
d.  London,  12  Ang.  1B93.  Entering  the  army  m 
1843,  he  served  through  the  Crimean  War,  was 
professor  of  military  history  at  Sandhurst 
1859-64,  and  commandant  there  1670-77;  and 
division  commander  in  the  Egy^ttian  War  of 
1682.  His  ^Operations  of  War>  (1866)  is  a 
recognized  textbook  for  military  examinations. 
Among  his  other  publications  ar«  'The  Story 
of  the  Campaign'    (1855),  a  narrative  oi  the 


Crimean  War;  <Wcaingtan's  Career'  (1660): 
'Voltaire'  (1877);  'The  War  in  the  Crimea' 
(lS9t).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  popular 
novel,  'Lady  Lee%  Widowhood,'  and  the  ad- 
■icable  sketch  entitled  'Shakespeare's  Fungal.' 

HAMLIN,  AUred  Dmght  Foster,  Ameri- 
can architect:  b,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  5 
Sept.  18SS,  a  son  of  Cyrus  Hamlin  (q.v.).  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1^5,  studied 
ardiitecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1875-77  and  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
of  Paris  in  1878-81.  Since  1883  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  of  architecture  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  as  special  assistant,  adjunct 
professor  and  (1903-12)  executive  head;  now 
professor  of  history  and  architecture.  He  has 
contributed  to  many  periodicals  and  encyclo- 
pedias; author  of  'A  History  of  Architecture* 
(1S96);  'European  and  Japanese  Gardens,'  in 
collaboration  (1902) ;  and  'Cyrus  Hamlin,  Mis- 
sionary'   (1903). 

HAMLIN,  Aanatna  Choate,  American 
surgeon:  b.  Colombia,  Me.,  28  Aug.  1829;  d. 
Bangor,  Me.,  19  Nov,  1905.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  in  1851,  from  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  in  1855,  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  2d  Maine  Infantry  in  1861,  and 
from  1863  nntil  mustered  out  in  1865,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  medical  inspector,  United 
States  army.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  prac- 
tised in  Bangor,  of  which  he  was  twice  mayor, 
amd  in  1882-86  was  surgeon-general  of  Mame. 
Among  his  works  are  'Martyria'  (1866)  ;  'The 
Tourmaline'  (1873);  'Lebaire  Hfurs  aUOng 
the  (iems'  (1884);  and  treatises  on  'Traasfu* 
sioB>  (1668);  <Tetanns'  (1868);  and  'Tbe 
Transmission  of  Disease'   (1670). 

HAMLIN,  Crnis,  American  missionary: 
b.  Waterford,  Me,.  5  Ian.  1811;  d.  8  Aug.  1900. 
He  was  Kiaduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1834  and  from  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in 
1837;  and  was  missionary  of  the  Amencan 
Board  of  Missions  in  Turkey  1837-59.  From 
1860  to  1876  he  was  president  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, established  after  long  controversy  with  the 
Turkish  government  In  this  position  he  did 
much  in  molding  the  character  of  modem  Bul- 
garian leaders  and  producing  autonomy  for  Bul- 
garia. Returning  to  the  Umted  Stales  in  1877 
he  became  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Sem* 
inary  in  Bangor;  and  was  president  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont,  1880-85.  Some  of  bis 
works  are  m  tbe  Armenian  language ;  those  in 
English  include  'Among  the  "Turks'  (1877); 
and 'My  Life  and  Times'  (1893). 

HAMLIN,  Hannibal.  American  statesman; 
b.  Paris  Hill,  Oxford  County,  Me,  27  Aug, 
1809;  d.  Bangor,  Me.,  4  July  1891.  Thoi^  pre- 
pared for  coTl«{e,  he  did  not  enter,  but  became 
the  editor  of  Tht  Jefferjonian,  a  weekly  of  Paris, 
Me.  i  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  ue  bar  in 
1833,  and  began  practice  at  Hampden,  Me,  He 
was  active  in  Democratic  politics,  was  elected 

the  lower  branch  of  the  State  legislat 


Consress  in  1640,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig 
candidate,  but  in  1842  was  elected,  and  in 
1844  re-elected.  (Hiosen  for  the  Senate  in  1348 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  was  again  elected  in  1851. 
hut  in  1856  resigned  his  seal  to  accept  the  gov- 
emordiip  of  lilainc^  to  which  he  bad  been 
elected  as  a  Republican.    lit  less  than  a  taonth, 
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however,  he  re-«atered  the  Senate  for  a  full 
term.  In  186Q  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln,  and  in  1861-65  was 
president  of  the  Senate.  He  was  thereafter 
sucoesGtvely  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston 
(1865-66).  United  Stales  senator  (1869^1), 
and  Minister  to  Spain  (1881-^).  Hamlin's 
separation  from  his  ^rty  was  due  to  his  strong 
anti-slavery  convictions.  During  the  absence 
from  the  House  of  David  Wilmot,  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  now  known  as  the  "Wilmot  pro- 
viso,'  and  obtained  its  passage  in  the  House 
by  lis  to  106.  As  Vice-President  he  was  a 
ht|^ilv-valued  counsellor  of  Lincoln.  Consult 
Hamlin,  C  E.,  'Life  and  Times  of  Hannibal. 
HamUii>   (1899). 

HAHLINB,  Leonidaa  Lmti  American 
Methodist  bisht^:  b.  Burlington,  Coim.,  10  Mar 
ire?;  d.  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  23  March  18M. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  after- 
ward studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  licensed  to  preach  by_  the 
Methodist  Church  and  was  a  traveling  minister 
in  the  Ohio  Conference.  When  in  1844  the 
Methodist  Church  divided  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  drafted  the  plan  for  the 
separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
branches.  He  was  a  bisht^  from  1844  to  1852, 
Iwhen  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request  His 
«Worts>  were  edited  by  F.  G.  Hibbard  (1869). 
Hamline  University  oi  Minnesota  (q-v.)  was- 
named  in  his  hooor. 

HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY,  a  coeduca- 
tional institution  at  Hamline,  Minn.,  between 
Uinneapolis  and  Saint  Paul.  The  school  was 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Redwing,  Minti.,  but  it 
was  closed  in  1869.  In  1880 It  was  reopened 
at  Hamline.  In  1917  there  were  connected  with 
the  school  26  professors  and  insiructors  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  aboilt  400  students. 
There  were  15,000  volumes  in  the  library  and 
the  endowment  was  ^SOOJXO. 

HAMMER,  a  tool  for  driving  nails  or 
wedges  and  for  beating  malleable  materials, 
(Sec  Mallet).  There  are  hand  hammers, 
steam  hammers  and  electric  hammers.  The  or- 
dinary hammer  of  to-day  is  essentially  an 
American  product.  Exactly  when  the  nara- 
mer  came  into  use  is  not  told  in  histoiy,  but 
it  is  certain  that  some  rude  form  of  the  in- 
strument must  have  been  used  in  the  earliest 
days  of  handicraft.  Of  the  hammers  made  in 
America  to-day  there  is  no  end.  There  is  the 
little  tack  hammer  whidi  weighs  only  a  few 
ounces  and  is  indispensable  in  house,  store  or 
factory.  Then  there  is  the  20-  and  30-ton  ham- 
mer, driven  by  steam  and  used  for  making  mt- 
nense  for^n^s.  The  numberless  effects  which 
are  due  to  its  remarkable  force  of  impact  have 
made  the  hammer  a  necessity  in  all  trades.  Im- 
mense mann factories,  employing  thousands  of 
men,  are  grinding  year  in  and  year  out  making 
hammers,  while  10  times  as  many  wholesale 
houses  are  btrsy  putting  the  product  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  industry  has  advanced  to  stidi  a  stage 
that  many  general  hardware  firms  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  thrown  out  the  hammer,  leav- 
ing it  to  die  houses  that  deal  in  tools  exdu- 
sively. 

Hammers  are  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
the  most  in  demand  beii^  the .  claw  hammer. 


This  and  the  shoemaker's  hammer  have  re- 
tained their  shapes  for  hundreds  of  years.  One 
gold  beating  firm  relies  on  them  entirely.  "ITie 
sheets  or  leaves  of  gold  are  hammered  to  sudi 
exceeding  thinness  that  250,000  are  required  to 
make  up  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Another  odd 
product  of  the  hammer  factory  is  the  butcher's 
hammer,  used  for  killing  cattle.    It  is  capable 


All  of  these  have  a  good  sale  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  becatise  ihcy  possess  a  'some- 
thing* which  users  cannot  find  dupUcated  in 
the  output  of  other  coantrios. 

HAHHER-HEAD  SHARKS,  sharks  of 
the  genus  Zygtrna,  in  which  the  head  pro- 
trudes on  either  side  into  a  broad  IcVbe,  so  that 
the  whole  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
double-headed  hammer;  theeyes  on  the  outer 
ends  of  the  lobes.  Five  spedes  are  known,  two 
of  which  (Z.  tihuro  and  Z.  malleus)  occur  in 
the  warm  American  seas,  and  the  latter  reaches 
a  length  of  15  feet  or  more. 

HAMMER-PURCSTALL,  Joseph,  ya- 
.  xii  ham'mer-poorg'stal,  FiiEiHERa  von,  Aus- 
trian OriCfltalist :  b.  Gratr,  Styria,  9  June  1774; 
d.  Vienna,  24  Nov.  1856.  In  1799  te  accom- 
panied, as  interpreter  to  Constantinople,  the  in- 
ternuncio Freiherr  von  Herbert,  who  afterward 
entrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  Egypt,  where 
he  collected  various  antiquities  and  manu- 
scripts for  the  Imperial  Library.  In  1810  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  ne  accompanied  the 
latter  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and  other  Orientalists.  In 
1817  he  was  apiiointed  imperial  councillor  at  the 
court  of  Austria,  where  he  also  held  the  post 
of  interpreter.  In  1835  he  received  the  title  of 
Freiherr.  Among  his  numerous  literary  works 
may  be  mentioned  'Constitution  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Ottoman  Empire'  (1815-16); 
'Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus'  (1821); 
'History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire>  (1835-36); 
'History  of  the  Assassins';  'History  of  the 
Golden  Horde  in  the  Kiptshak' ;  'History  of  the 
Ilkhans' ;  'History  of  Persian  Eloquence'; 
'History  of  Turkish  Poetry'  (1836-38)  ;  'His- 
tory of  Arabic  Literature'  (1850-57);  besides 
numerous  .  translations  from  Oriental  authors 
and  contributions  to  various  periodicals. 

HAMMERSMITH,  London,  a  metropol- 
itan and  parliamentary  borough  of  London, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  six 
miles  west-southwest  of  Saint  Paul's.  Area, 
2,286  acres.  It  is  a  great  residential  centre, 
especially  favored  by  artists.  Saint  Paul's 
School,  founded  in  1509,  close  by  Saint  Paul's 
Church  and  the  successor  of  an  older  institu- 
tion dating  from  the  12th  century,  was  re- 
moved here  in  \SS3,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  schoob  of  England.  Within  the 
borough  is  situated  the  Roman  Catholic  ceme- 
tery of  Kensal  (ireen.  Kelmscott  House,  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  William  Morris, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  his  well-known  pnb- 
lications,  is  within  the  borough.  The  borou^ 
returns,  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
121.521. 

HAMMOND,  James  Henrv,  American 
politician:  h.  Newberry,  S.  C.  15  Nov.  1807;  i 
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BeauJi  Isbnd.  S.  C„  13  Nov.  1864.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828  and  in 
1830  became  the  editor  of  A-  politicBl  journal  in 
Columbia,  which  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights  and  advocated  millificBtion  in  re- 
spect to  the  tariS  act  of  Con^»s.  He  entered 
zealousljr  into  the  nullification  contest  which 
then  divided  tlie  State,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  organizing  the  military  force  wtfich  South 
Caroltna  raised  in  1633  to  resist  the  Federal 
govertunenL  He-  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
took  his  seat  in  1635,  but  declined  a  re..d«ctioii 
on  a£cotuu  of  ill-health.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
ffeneial  of  'brigiid«i  and  in  1842  governor  of 
South  Carolina.  While  governor  he  puUished 
in  1844  a  letter  to  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Glasgow 
on  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1845  two 
otherK  in  reply  to  ah  anti-stavery  circular  issued 
by  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  English  aboKtionist 
These,  in  connection  with  other  essays  on  the 
sanM:  subject,  were  pDbh shed  in  1SS3,  in  a  vol- 
ome  erittled  *The  Pro-Slavery  Argument'  In 
No-vBmber  1857  be  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  remaining  there  till  1860. 

HAHHOHD,  John  H>7b,  American  min- 
ing engineer:  b.  San  Francisco,  31  March  1855. 
He  Vitas  graduated  from  Ae  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  in  1876,  studied  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  Freiburg,  Saxony,  and  became 
an  expert  on  the  United  Stales  Geological  Sur- 
vey; and  mineral  census,  with  die  dnty'  of  ex- 
amining gold  mines  in  California.  Jn  1682  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  silver  mines  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  but  later  was  a^irt  in  Cali- 
fornia as  consniting  engineer  at  mines  in  Grass 
Valley,  and  as  consulting  engineer  to  ihe  Union 
Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco  and  to  the 
Southern  and  Central  Pacific  Railwav  com- 
panies. In  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer 
he  visited  many  portions  of  North  and  South 
America  and  Mexico.  In  1893  he  went  to  South 
Africa  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  mining  com- 

Kiiea  operated  there  by  Bamato  Brothers  of 
ildon.  He  was  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes 
in  Ihe  latter's  numerous  mining  interests  and 
constdting  engineer  to  the  Randsfontein  Estates 
Gold  Mining  Company,  (he  British  South  Af- 
rican Company  (chartered)  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  Cdmpany.  He  was  one  of  thtf 
four  lestders  in  the  reform  movement  in  the 
Transvaal  and  for  his  connection  with  Ihe  well- 
Icn own  Jameson  raid,  with  whidi,  however,  he 
did  not  sysipathiee,  wari  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Boers.  This  sentence  was  later  commuted  to 
15  years'  imprisoinneni  and  then  to  the  payment 
of  a  fine  of  SIZS.OOO.  He  resides  in  New  York 
with  offices  there  and  in  London,  and  is  general 
manager  .  and  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Guggenheim. Exfiloration  Companv.  one  of  the 
largest  mining  com^ianies  in  the  world.  His 
reputation  as  a  mining  expert  is  world  wide. 
He  declined  a  nomination  for  die  Vice-Presi- 
dency in.  1908.  He  was  president  of  the  Anaer- 
iclai  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  1907-(& 
served  aS. special  Ambassador  from  the- United 
StatM  at  ibc  ooroaatiDn  of  George  V  of  Eng- 
land in  1911. 

HAMMOND-,  SMOnel.  American  soldier: 
b.  Richmond  Comity,  Va.,  21  Sept.  1757;  d. 
Horsa  Creek,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  11  Sept,  1842. 
His. impulses  led  him,  while  a  mere  boy,  to 
voltuiteer  in  the  wars  of  the  Virginia  frontier 
with  the  Indians,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
greatly  distingtnshed  himself;  and  to  have  ac- 


quired that  ^11  in  stratagem  which  ntttked  hii 
subsequent  military  performances.  In  1775  he 
raised  a  company  and  took  part  in  the  Inttle 
of  Longbridge;  and  in  1779  he  was  at  the  batUe 
of  Stono  Ferry,  S.  C  After  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton he  Icept  the  field  with  a  small  cavalry  force, 
pursuing  the  active  partisan  warfare  which 
alone  maintained  the  Revolutionary  cause  in 
South  Carolina.  He  subsequently  settled  in 
Georgia;  in  1802  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Georgia;  in  1805  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  to 
the  civil  and  military  command  of  upper 
Louisiana;  and  >n  1824  removed  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  became  surveyor-general  of  the 
State  in  1827  and  secretary  of  state  in  1831. 

HAMMOND,  WilUan  Atenader,  Amer- 
ican surgeon:  b.  Anna^lis,  Md.,  28  Aug.  1828: 
d.  Washington,  D.  C.,  S  Jan.  1900.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  ol 
New  York  in  1848:  and  entering  the  United 
States  »Tmy  in  1S49  as  assistant  surgeon,  be- 
came surgeon-general  in  April  1862.  After  the 
Civil  War  he  practised  his  profession  in  New 
York  for  some  years  and  in  bis  later  life  took 
to  writing  fiction.  Among  his  publications  are 
included  ^Military  Hygiene'  (1863)  ;  'Sleep  and 
Its  Nervous , E)erai«ements>  (1869);  'ESseaaes 
of  the  Nervous  System'  (1871);  'Neurological 
Contributions,*  etc.,  and  the  novels,  'Rottert 
Seveme' ■  'A  Strong- Minded  Woman' ;  'A 
Son  of  Perdition';  'Doctor  Grattan'  (1884); 
'Mr.   Oldmixon,'    etc. 

HAMMOND,  Ind.,^  was  first  orgSmired  as 
a  town  in  1883  and  in  1884  became  a  city. 
It  is  located  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer 
of  Indiana,  bordering  over  seven  miles  upon 
the  In (Eana- Illinois  State  line  and  two  miles  on 
Lake  Michigan,  It  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  northeast  with  the  rities  of  East  Chi- 
cago and  Whiting,  Ind.  First  a  pai:king-}iouse 
town,  tfie  location  of  the  Hammond  Company, 
numerous  other  industries  have  taken  its  place 
—  SMch  as  steel'works,  railway  car  and  locomo- 
tive works,  railway  appliance^  distilling,  etc. 
Th«  F.  S.  Betz  Company,  manufacturers  of  sur- 
gical instruments,  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  W.  B.  Conkey  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company  is  the  largest  printing  and 
publishing  establishment  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  the  government  printing  office  at 
Wa^ngton.  The  Grand  Calumet  River  passes 
through  the  city.  This  stream  is  navigable  and 
empties  into  Lake  Michigan  at  South  Chicago, 
1)1.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  in- 
dustries of  various  kinds.  The  Indiana  Harbor 
Canal  connects  Ihe  river  with  Lake  Michigan, 
thus  affording  a  harbor  on  Lake  Michigan  in 
Indiana,  as  well  a)  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  Illinois.  One  of  the  chief  distinctions 
of  Hammond  is  its  railroad  facilities,  hav- 
ing 14  tnmk  lines  and  three  belt  lines.  Each 
of  the  belt  lines  connects  with  every  railroad 
runtnng  in  and  out  of  Cllicago.  There  are 
three  interurban  lines  connecting  the  city  with 
Chicago,  Whiting,  East  Cliicago,  Indiana  Har- 
bor, (Jary  and  other  cities  in  northern  Indiana. 
The  city  Is  rapidly  developing  its  banking 
and  financial  interests.  ■  It  is  the  location  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Court,  which  is  one  of  general 
jurisifiction,  Hatnmondhas  five  beautiful  paries 
and  an  admirably  equipped  public  library,  excel- 
lent public  schools,  in  addition  to  Catholic  and 
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Protestant  establisfatnents,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  churches.  It  is  goremed  by  a  mayor  and 
council.    Pop.  25.000. 

HAMMOHDSPORT,  N.  Y.,  town  in  Steu- 
ben County  on  the  Erie  and  the  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Western  railroads,  about  55  miles 
southeast  of  Rochester  and  50  miles  sonthwest 
of  Auburn.  The  town  is  in  a  fertile  aericulturd 
section,  noted  especially  for  the  large  number 
of  vineyards.  The  chief  manufactures  are  wine, 
fruit-boxes,  flour,  cigars,  barrels,  wire  hoods 
and  baskets.  Hammondsport  has  a  large  trade 
in  wine  and  in  grapes  and  other  fruits.  It  con- 
tains a  high  school  and  several  other  good  public 
buildings.    Pop.  1,254. 

HAMMONTON,  N.  J.,  town  in  Atlantic 
County  1  on  the  Philaddphia  and  Reading  »nd 
the  Camden  and  A.  railroads;  about  27 
miles  southeast  of  Camden  and  28  miles  north- 
west of  Atlantic  City.  It  is  situated  in  a  region 
noted  for  its  rich  farms  and  abundance  of  fruit. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  shoes  and  cigars; 
but  it  is  the  trade  centre  for  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  from  Hammonlon  a 
large  amount  of  small  fruits  are  shipped  to 
New  York  and  other  cities.  The  sewerage  sys- 
tem and  waterworks  are  municipally  owned. 
Pop.  5,088. 

Hammurabi!  hsm-moo-raxs.  The  code 

of,  instituted  by  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon, 
about  2200  B.c  is  a  thousand  years  older  than 
the  Mosaic  Age;  older  than  the  laws  of  either 
Manu,  or  Moses.  It  is  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
black  diorite,  ei^t  feet  high  which  was  finally 
unearthed,  lanuary  1902,  in  the  acropolis  mound 
at  Susa.  The  obverse  of  the  column  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bas-relief  which  represents  the 
god  Bel,  the  lawgiver,  before  whom  the  king 
stands  to  receive  the  law.  The  inscription  which 
covers  this  stately  monolith  is  the  longest  Bab- 
ylonian  record   ever   discovered.      It   contained 


__i  the   front  have  been  traaed  by  

Elamite  king,  probably  Sutruk  Naknunti,  who 
served  the  stele  of  Naram-Sin  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  wridng  is  a  vei^  beautiful  type  of  the 
best  archaic  script,  a  kind  of  black-letter  cunei- 
form, long  used  by  kings  for  royal  inscriptions. 
The  code  is  divided  into  about  280  clauses  and 
opens  with  the  words,  "Law  and  justice  I  es~ 
tablished  in  the  land,  1  made  happy  the  tuunan 
race  in  those  days.* 

Character  of  the  Code.^  The  code  shows 


gious  code ;  it  passes  through  all  grades  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  ending  with  a  scale  of  official 
wages  for  alt  classes  ^f  workmen,  even  the  low' 
est  in  the  scale.  Hammurabi's  laws  of  witch- 
craft preserve  the  'ordeal  of  water.* 

"U  a  man  has  placed  an  enchantment  upon  a 
man,  and  has  not  justified  himself,  he  upon 
whom  the  enchantment  is  placed  to  the  Holy 
River  (Euphrates)  shall  go;  into  the  Holy 
River  he  shall  plunge.  If  the  Holy  River  holds 
(drowns)  him  he  who  enchanted  him  shall  take 
his  house.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  man  is  safe 
and  thus  is  innocent,  the  wizard  loses  his  life 
and  his  house.' 

The  same  ordeal  was  applied  to  a  wife  for 
unfaithfulness  or  ext'ravaigance,  or  to  a  wine- 
Kller  who  sold  drink  too  cheap. 


The  three  eseential  features  of  the  code  may 
be  clearly  defined.  Firit  it  is  based  on  penonal 
responsibility  and  the  /tu  lationii.  Thus:  *It 
any  one  destroys  anoUier'a  eye,  his  own  eye 
snll  be  destroyed.  If  any  one  breaks  another's 
bone,  his  own  bone  shall  be  broken.  If  any  one 
knodcs  out  the  tooth  of  his  equal,  his  own 
tooth  shall  be  knocked  out."  Next  the  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  tke  oath  before  God,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  code,  and  alto  the  absolute  necusity  of 
Written  evidence  in  all  legal  matters,  aa  became 
a  nation  of  scribes.  Judginents  in  the  law  courts 
reqtiired  a  'sealed"  document;  an  a^iwit  must 
lake  and  give  receipts  for  all  money  or  goods 
entrusted  to  him;  bonded  goods  required  a  de- 
posit not&  Oneof  the  most  inletcsting  scries 
of  clauses  relates  to  officers  or  coostables  em- 
ployed on  active  service;  the  estate  of  such  a 
person  could  be  entrusted  to  management,  could 
not  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  but  must  be  cared 
for  by  a  deputy,  or  three  years'  absence  and  neg- 
lect entailed  forfeiture.  Substiluled  service  was 
not  allowed.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  land  so 
rich  in  cultivation,  the  agncultural  laws  are 
most  explicit  Land  must  be  cultivated,  and  if 
neglected  the  owner  had  to  pay  the  same  ai 
neighboring  land.  Damage  to  crop  by  storm 
excused  the  payment  of  interest  on  loan.  There 
are  very  stnngent  laws  as  to  the  tending  of  the 
irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  and  any  damage  to 
adjacent  land  bv  neglect  had  to  be  made  good. 
The  commercial  laws  are  extremely  important, 
as  showing  a  highly  developed  system.  Notice- 
able are  the  clauses  relating  to  agents  or  ped- 
dlers, commercial  travelers  of  the  period.- 

"If  on  the  road  on  hit  business,  the  enemy 
have  caused  him  to  lose  the  property  he  bor^ 
the  agent  by  the  name  of  God  shall  swear  and 
he  shall  be  quit  If  a  merchant  gives  goods  to 
an  agent  to  trade  with,  the  agent  shall  write 
down  the  money  he  shall  take,  and  the  mer- 
chant he  shall  render  the  agent  a  sealed  (re- 
ceipt) for  the  money  he  gave  to  the  merchant.* 

Uonetary  Tramactioiu.r-'  Money  for  which 
no  receipt  was  taken  not  to  be  included  in 
the  accounts.  In  case  of  dispute  all  witnesses 
and  documents  must  be  produced.  Among  the 
commercial  laws  are  some  of  much  interest  at 
the  present  time  relating  to  licensed  premises. 
It  is  curious  to  note  t&t  all  wine  merchants 
were  females. 

*If  riotous  persons  assemble  in  the  house  of 
a  wine  merchant  and  those  riotous  persons  she 
seiies  not  and  drives  to  the  palace  that  wine 
merchant  shall  be  put  to  deaA.' 

Curious,  too,  is  the  following,  which  seems 
to  rdiect  the  Hebrew  Nazaiite  law:  *Na  votary 
or  women  residing  in  the  dcnster  may  open  a 
wine  shop  or  enter  one  for  drink  on  pain  of 
being  burned.* 

In  the  code's' domestic  legislatkm,  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  bi^  position  and  legal 
protection  extended  to  women.  If  a  man  causes 
a  votaiv  or  the  wife  of  a  man  *to  have  the 
finger  (of  scorn)  pointed  at  her  and  has  not 
ju^ed  hinndf*  he  is  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead. 

To  justify  herself  from  scandal  a  woman 
oould  claim  tne  ordeal  of  pluaeing  in  the  sacred 
river.  The  mere  formula  of  marriage  'taking 
to  wife*  was  not  suflicieat,  for.'if  a  man  mar- 
ried a  woman  and  executed  not  her  deeds  that 
womao  is  no  wife."  Divorce  law  is  most  fully 
given — 3  childless  woman  could  be  divorced. 
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If  (fivorced  without  cause  the  husband  must 
allow  alimony  and  custody  of  her  children,  and 
a  portion  of  the  estate  equal  to  a  son,  and  the 
woman  was  free  to  mariy.  The  woman  couid 
get  a  divorce,  but  must  justify  her  right  to  do 
so.     Thus -we   read; 

'If  the  wife  of  a  man  who  dwells  in  the 
house  of  that  man  has  set  her  face  to  ^o  forth, 
and  has  acted  the  fool,  and  wasted  his  house, 
and  impoverished  his  house,  they  shall  call  her 
to  account.  If  the  husband  shall  say,  I  put  her 
away,  he  shall  put  her  away.  She  shall  eo 
her  way;  for  her  divorce  he  shall  give  her  ootii- 
ing.' 

If  the  husband  insisted,  such  a  wife  could  be 
drowned.  There  is,  however,  a  kindlier  tone  in 
the  law  as  to  a  sick  wife.  'If  a  man  has  mar- 
ried a  wife  and  sickness  has  seized  her,  he  may 
take  a  second  wife,  but  the  sick  wife  he  shall 
not  put  away  ^  in  the  home  she  shall  dwell ;  as 
lone  as   she  lives   he  shall   sustain  her." 

Lawa  of  Property. —  The  laws  of  property 
are  most  full  and  based  on  a  most  equitable 
system,  one  clause  relates  to  the  remarriage  of 
a  widow  with  young  children  and  might  be 
present-day  law: 

■If  a  widow  whose  children  are  young  has 
set  her  face  to  enter  into  the  bouae  of  another, 
without  the  consent  of  the  juttee  she  shall  not 
enter.  When  she  enters  into  the  house  of  an- 
otbeT,  the  judge  shall  inquire  regarding  the 
house  of  her  former  husband  to  that 
woman  and  her  future  husband  he  shall 
entrust  and  cause  them  to  deposit  a 
deed.  They  shall  keep  the  house  and  rear 
the   little   ones,   but   furniture   for  money  they 


Here  we  have  all  the  essential  features  of 
the  modem  ward  in  chancery.  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  code  Hammurabi  repeatedly  calls  him- 
self "King  of  Righteousness,"  as  did  his  con- 
temporary Melchisedek  of  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
joins upon  all  of  bis  successors  upon  die  throne 
to  observe  this  code  and  its  laws.  Consult 
Cook,  S.  A..  <The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi'  (London  1903)  ;  Davies.  *The 
Codes  of  Hammurabi  and  Moses'  (Gncinnati 
1905);  Harper,  R.  F.,  'The  Code  of  Ham- 
muratu*  (Chicago  1{<04)  ;  Johns. 'Babylonian  and 
Atsyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and  Letters*  (Edin- 
burgh 190*)  ;  Lyon,  'The  Structure  of  the  Ham- 
murabi Code'  in  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (Vol.  XXV,  Boston  1904)  ; 
Eflgers,  'Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment'   (New  York  1912). 

HAHON,  .Jean  Louis,  zhoA  1oo-e  a-mon,  ' 
French  genre  artist :  b.  Flouha,  Cotes -du-Nord, 
France,  5  May  1821;  d.  Saint  Raphael,  Var, 
France.  29  May  1874.  His  work  though  not 
Strong  exhibits  grace  in  drawing  and  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  charm.  His  most  important 
work  in  the  United  States  is  'Among  the 
Flowers,'  to  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum. 

HAMPDEN,  John,  English  statesman:  b. 
London  1594;  d.  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  24  June 
1643.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and,  possess- 
ing  an  ample  estate,  led  for  several  years  the 
usual  career  of  countrj'  gentlemen.  He  was 
Cflusin-german,  b>-  the  mother's  side,  to  Oliver 


Cromwell.  He  entered  Parliament  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Charles  I's  reign  as  member  for 
Grampound,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  three  times  in  succession  aa  mctn- 
ber  for  Wendover,  and  finally  for  Bucks.  He 
was  interested  (1^2)  in  the  founding  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1636  his  resistance  to  Charles'  de-. 
mand  for  ship-money  made  him  the  argument 
of  all  tongues,  especially  as  it  was  after  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  favor  of  the  king's 
right  to  levy  ship-money,  that  Hampden  refused 
to  pay  it  Being  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  he  himself,  aided  by  counsel,  ar- 
gued the  case  against  the  Crown  lawyers  for. 
12  days  before  the  12  judges,  and  al- 
though it  was  decided  against  him  by  seven 
of  them  to  five,  the  victory,  as  far  as  regarded 
public  opinion,  was  his.  From  this  time  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  "patriot  Hampden.* 
Henceforward  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  ^he 
^reat  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Par- 
liaxnent,  and  was  one  of  the  five  members 
whom  the  king,  in  1642,  attempted,  in  person, 
to  seize  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
civil  war  broke'  out  Hampden  acted  with  his, 
usual  decision,  look  command  of  a  regiment  in 
the  Parliamentaty  anny,  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Prince  Rupert  having  appeared  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  Hampden  joined  a  few- 
cavalry  that  were  rallied  in  haste,  and  in  the 
skirmish  that  followed  on  Chalgrove  Field  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  proved  fatal  six  days 
after  its  infliction.  His  death  was  a  great  sub- 
ject of  rejoicing  to  the  royal  party,  and  of  Brief 
to  his  own.  His  character  and  conduct,  irom 
first  to  last,  evince  his  conscientiousness,  and 
he  took  his  rank  by  acclamation  on  tb« 
one  side,  and  tacitly  on  the  other,  high  in  the. 
list  of  English  patriots.  Consult  Clarendon's 
'History  of  the  Great  Rebellion'  ■  Nugent, 
'Memorials  of  John  Hampden'  (1831),  with 
Macaulay's  essay  on  the  same;  Forster,  'Life 
of  Hampden'  (1837)  ;  Gardiner,  'History  of 
the  Great  Civil  War'   (Vol.  L  1880).  ,    , 

HAMPDEN,  Kenn  Dickion,  English  An<' 
glican  bishop:  b.  Barbadoes,  W.  L,  W  March 
1793;  d.  London,  England,  23  Avtil  186& 
Allhou^  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  both  as 
philoso^er  and  theologian,  it  was  his  fortune 
10  prec^tate  one  of  the  most  notable  contro- 
versies in  the  English  Church.  As  Bamptoci! 
lecturer  For  1832  he  lectured  on  'The  Scholas- 
tic Philosophy  Considered  in  its  Relation  to 
Christian  "Theolo^,'  which  brouf^t  iqion  him 
the  charge  of  Ananism,  and  when  he  became 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  at  Oxford,  in  IS36» 
opposition  to  the  appointment  was  very  bitter 
and  widespread.  He  was  accused  of  heresy, 
and  the  leading  men  in  the  Anglican  Chtirch' 
took  sides  in  a  war  of  books  and  pamphlets.  In 
1847  he  was  nominated  by  Lord  John  Russell 
for  the  sw  of  Hereford  and  the  strife  <Jf  10: 
years  previous  was  renewed  in.,  ofganired 
fashion,  many  bishops  uniting  in  renwnstrance' 
and  the  dean  of  Hereford  openly  resisting.  He 
waa  nevertheless  consecrated  in  March  1848. 
and  his  episcopate  of  20  years  was  quiet,  un~. 
eventful  and  useful,  the  echoes  of  the  great, 
oontroversy  having  ceased  long  before  bis 
death. 

HAMPDEN,  Maine,  town  in  Penobscot 
County,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  Bangor,    The  diief 
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facturei  are  flour  and  lumber.  There  is  an 
extensive  river  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber  and 
food  products.  The  town  is  one  of  the' oldest 
in  the  State,  and  recently  it  has  grown  steadily 
in  industries  and  population.    Pop.  2,380. 

HAMPDBN-SIDNEY  COLLEGE,  at 
Hampden-Sidney,  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.  The  school  was  founded  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  in  1776,  and  in  1783  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia. 
The  land  was  donated  by  Peter  Johnston,  but 
the  acreage  has  been  increased  by  gi^C^  and 
purchases,  and  the  college  now  owns  250  acres. 
Among  the  incorporators  were  Patrick  Henry, 
James  Madison,  Nathaniel  Venable,  Paul  Car- 
lington,  William  Cabell,  Sr.,  an3  manj^  other 
famous  Virginians.  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  the 
first  president  of  Union  College,  New  York, 
had  previously  been  president  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  also  Rev.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, the  founder  of  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  It  erranis  the  degrees  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of 
literature  and  master  of  arts.  In  1916  there 
were  118  students  in  attendance.  The  library 
contains  25,000  volumes.  The  college  has  an 
unusual  niunber  of  aliunni  who  are  serving 
with  marked  distinction  in  political,  religious 
and  educational  fields,  and  in  educational  work. 

HAMPSTBAD,  himp-st£d,  England,  a 
metropolitan  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
London,  four  miles  northwest  ol  Saint  Paul's. 
Area,  2,265  acres.  It  is  a  favorite  residential 
quarter,  having  associations  in  this  regard  with 
the  elder  Pitt,  Constable  and  Romney  (the  ar- 
tists), Bishop  Butler,  Sir  Richard  Steele  and 
Keats.  Hampstead  Heath,  the  most  popular  of 
London's  open  spaces,  has  been  left  in  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
attractiveness.  Over  100,000  persons  have  been 
known  to  visit  it  on  the  Autumn  Bank  holiday. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  85,495.  Consult  Baine,  'Records  of 
Hampstead>  (1890)  ;  Howitt,  'Northem 
Heights'  (1869);  Park,  'Hampstead'  (1814); 
White,  'Sweet  Hampstead'   (1901-04). 

HAMPTON,  Wade,  American  general :  b. 
South  Carolina,  1754;  d  Columbia,  S.  C,  4 
Feb,  1835.  During  the  Revolutionaiy  War  he 
served  under  Sumter  and  Marion.  He  was  a 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress  from 
South  Carolina  1795-97,  and  again  from  1803  to 
1805,  In  1809  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general,  subsequently  was  stationed  in  command 
at  New  Orleans,  was  superseded;  in  1813  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  force  stationed  at  Nor- 
folk, whence  he  was  shortly  afterward  ordered 
to  the  northern  frontier  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  on  Lake  Chami^ain,  with  directions 
to  threaten  Montreal,  The  attack  on  Montreal, 
for  which  12,000  men  had  been  concentr.ted  near 
Lake  Cfaamplain,  was  frustrated  b^  Hampton's 
unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  his  colleatnie. 
General  Witldnson,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  at  enmit:r-  Hampton  resigned  his  con- 
misMon  6  April  1814,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  wealthiest  planter  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of 
3,000  sUves. 

HAMPTON,  Wade,  American  soldier:  b. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  28  March  1818;  d.  there,  H 


April  1902.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  stndied  law  but  ttevcr 
practised,  managed  extensive  i^antations  in 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature,  but,  as  a  Union 
Democrat,  was  not  popular  among  Sduth  Caro- 
linians. At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  formed  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  the 
command  of  caval^,  infantry  and  artillery 
known  as . 'Hampton's  legion.*  With  this  he 
won  distinction  at  the  first  Bull  Run  and  at 
Seven  Pines,  where  half  bis  troops  were  killed 
and  himself  severely  wotmded.  Having  been 
made  brigadier-general  of  cavalry  and  assigned 
to  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  command,  he  took  part  in 
Lee's  advance  northward  (1863),  was  prominent 
at  (Gettysburg,  and  later  brilliantly  opposed 
Sheridan's  progress  in  the  Sbeiiand<^  Valley, 
He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
1864,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  Lee's  en- 
tire cavalry  forces.  In  1865  he  commanded  J.  £. 
Johnston's  cavalry  and  endeavored  to  prevent 
Sherman's  northward  advance  from  Savannah. 
After  the  war  he  was  an  active  reconsiruction- 
ist ;  in  1876  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  govemor,  and,  after  a  contest  re- 
garding the  election  with  D,  H.  Chamberlain, 
the  Republican  nominee,  served  until  1878,  when 
he  entered  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
in  the  Senate  until  1891,  and  in  1893-97  was 
United  States  commissioner  of  railroads.  Con- 
sult Wells,  'Hampton  and  Reconstruction* 
(1907). 

HAMPTON,  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of 
Franklin  County;  on  the  Chicago,  Great  West- 
ern and  the  Iowa  Central  railroads,  about  29 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Mason  City  and  60  miles 
north  by  west  of  Marshalltown.  It  is  situated 
in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.  The 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  cigar  fac- 
tories and  aluminum  works;  and  its  principal 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  manufactured  articles, 
is  in  grain,  tobacco,  live  stock  and  horses.  The 
water«'orks  are  municipally  owned.    Pop.  3,025. 

HAMPTON  (formerly  Hampton  Coubt- 
House),  S.  C,  village,  county-seat  of  Hampton 
County;  on  a  branch  of  Ine  Atlantic  C^ast 
Line  and  the  Hampton  and  BranchviUe  rail- 
roads, about  67  miles  soulbeast  of  Augusta. 
The  village  is  in  the  yellow  pine  section,  but 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes  and  Inoian  corn  are  the 
staple  products  of  the  surrounding  farm  lands. 
Its  chief  manufactured  article  is  hunber.  Pop. 
748. 

HAMPTON,  Va.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Elisabeth  City  County;  on  the  north  shore  of 
Hampton  Roads ;  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Fortress  Monroe  and  15  miles  north  by  west 
from  Norfolk.  In  the  last  of  the  16th  and  first 
of  the  l7th  centuries  the  Indian  village  Kiquotan 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Hamp- 
ton. John  Smith  and  Lord  Delaware  mention 
(1603-10)  the  peaceful  friendly  Indians  of 
Kiquotan,  the  hunters  and  fishermen ;  but  be- 
fore 1610  there  were  whiles  living  along  the 
shore  and  in  this  Indian  village,  which  retained 
its  Indian  name  for  some  time  after  it  became 
a  white  settlement.  In  the  first  session  of  &e 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses  or  colonial  legij- 
lature  (1619),  the  borough  of  Ham[rton  was 
represented.  In  the  War  of  1812  the  town  was 
attaclced  by  the  British  and  a  Urge  part  was 
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bnmed.  In  1861  it  was  again  burned  by  the 
Confederates.  The  churcn  of  Saint  John, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  built  1660,  is  still  in  good 
repair,  Hampton  contains  a  National  Solifiers' 
Home;  a  National  Cemetery  which  contains 
3f323  graves  of  soldier^,  600  of  them  of  ttnknown 
dead.  It  is  the  seat  of  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Instiiuie  (q.v.).  It  has  some 
manufactures;  brick,  lisb-oil  and  canned  crabs. 
It  has  considerable  trade  in  fish,  especially 
oysters,  and  in  fruits  and  vegetaUes.  It  has 
excellent  steamship  and  bathi«^  facilities  and 
is  a  popular  resort.    Pop.  S^OsT 

HAMPTON   COURT.    England,    a    royal 

Salace  situated  near  Hampton,  a  village  of 
liddlesex,  15  miles  southwest  of  London,  The 
palace  is  about  one  mile  frdm  the  village.  The 
ori^nal  edifice  consisted  of  five  quadranRles,  of 
which  two  remain;  it  was  buill  by  Cardinal 
WoJsey  in  1S2S,  and  presented  in  JS36  to  Henry 
VIII  by  whom  it  was  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  who  formed  around  it  a  royal  yark  or 
chase,  which  he  enclosed  and  stocked  with  deer. 
A  third  quadrangle  was  added  by  Sir  C.  Wren 
for  William  III,  who  laid  out  the  gardens  and 
park  in  Dutch  style,  Hampton  Court  contains 
many  valuable  pictures  by  Holbein,  Lely,  Knel- 
ler.  West,  etc.  The  gardeni  comprise  about 
44  acres,  and  contain  a  famous  'maxe'  and 
•wilderness,*  Hampton  Court  was  inhabited  by 
successive  monarchs  and-their  families  until  the 
reign  of  George  11,  Suites  of  apartments  in 
Hampton  Court  palace  are  now  set  apart  for 
persons  of  rank  in  reduced  circumstances.  The 
state  apartments,  picture  gallery,  gardens  and 
home  park  are  open  to  the  public.  In  1886  the 
palace  suffered  considerable  damage  by  fire. 

HAMPTON  COURT  C0NF;BRENCE,  a 
meeting  at  Hampton  Court  (q,v.),  on  the  14th, 
ISth  and  16th  of  January  1604,  which  was  con- 
vened on  the  petition  ot  the  Puritan  ministers 
to  ICing  James  I  for  moderation  and  tolerance 
on  religions  questions.  By  the  composition  of 
the  conference,— on  the  episcopal  side  being  the 
archbishm)  of  Canterbury,  eight  bishops,  five 
deans  and  two  doctors,  and  on  the  Puritan  side 
only  four  representatives, —  the  king  sufficiently 
indicated  his  attitude  toward  the  aims  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  proceedings  consisted  chiefly 


bers  by  King  James,  A  few  alterations  were 
made  tn  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  new  version  of 
the  Bible  was  agreed  upon,  the  result  being  the 
authorized  version  of  1611. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE,  a  school  for 
negroes  and  Indians,  opened  in  1863,  in  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  It  was  chartered  by 
the  State  in  1870.  The  school  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  private  corporation,  adminis- 
tered by  17  trustees.  The  charter  gives  the 
trustees  power  to  choose  their  own  successors, 
and  to  hold  property  without  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  $800,000.  In  1875  the  general  as- 
nembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  giving  the 
institute  one-tlurd  of  the  agricultural  college 
bnd-grant  of  Virginia  (see  CoLLmES,  Lanb- 
Grant)  amounting  to  100,000  acres,  which  was 
sold  for  $85,000  and  which  pays  regular  annual 
interest.  The  school  was  first  opened  in  an  old 
barracks    (used  during  the  Civil  War),  with 


two  teachers  and  15  pt^ls.  It  sow  own*  188 
acres  on  Hampton  River,  upon  which  have  been 
erected  dormitories,  a  library,  classroom  build- 
ings, a  church,  gymnasium,  saw  and  planing- 
miJl.  shops,  hospital,  domestic-science  school. 
trade  school  —  in  all  numbering  60  buildings. 
The  institute  awns  also  a  stock  farm  of  600 
acres,  about  five  miles  from  the  school.  The 
farm  land,  and  the  workshops  where  trades 
are  taught,  furnish  occupation  for  the  boys  and 
young  men.  The  ^rls  are  instructed  and  cm- 
ployed  in  sewing  and  cooking  classes,  in  all  the 
domestic  work  of  the  school,  and  wherever  poi> 
sible  learning  trades  side  by  side  with  the  boys. 
In  1896  the  Armstrong  and  Slater  Uemonal 
Trade  School  was  opened.  (See  Hecbq,  Educa- 
noN  OF  the).  In  this  school  is  taught  the 
theory  and  practice  of  blacksmithing,  carpentry, 
bouse  painting,  tailoring  and  general  repairing. 
The  pupils  are  tau^t  also  mechanical,  civil, 
elect ncal,  and  mining  engineering.  On  the 
farms  th^  are  taught  how  to  care  for  stock 
how  to  raise  different  crops,  and  die  theory  ana 
practice  of  farming  in  general.  The  students 
are  charged  $10  a  month  for  board,  which  is 
largely  paid  in  labor.  Thev  are  expected  to 
provide  their  own  books  and  clothing,  and  for 
the  tuitions,  buildings,  fnmiture  and  the  imple- 
ments used  on  the  farms  and  in  the  shops  the 
school  is  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 
country.  In  1878,  IS  Indians,  who  had  been 
pristmers  of  war  at  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  and 
in  charge  of  Capt.  R,  H,  Pratt,  were  admitted 
as  students.  Since  then  the  Indian  departmenr 
has  increased  steadily,  the  pnpils  being  diiefly 
from  the  Sioux  tribe,  of  whom  two-thirds  make 
a  fair  or  good  recora.  Th^  ^caxg  men  of  the 
school  are  organized  into  six  military  com- 
panies, all  forming  one  battalion.  This  ^acei 
the  young  men  under  military  discipline.  TTie 
Southern  Workman,  a  monthly  school  periodi- 
cal, is  edited,  printed  and  manai^d  by  the 
pupils  with  only  a  general  supervi^on  by  one 
of  the  teachers.  The  vacation  is  from  June  to 
October  for  all  except  the  pupils  in  the  in- 
dustrial deMrtments,  which  continue  work  all 


South  assemble  here  for  a  summer  school.  For 
the  past  10  yeai^  the  average  attendance  at 
these  summer  schools  has  been  nearly  500.  The 
students  number  abput  1300,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  teaching  in  the  colored  schools  of 
the  South.  In  1917  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Hampton  Institute  was  about  1/WO,  about  90 
per  cent  of  whom  were  in  the  industrial  and 
preparatory  departments,  the  remainder  in  the 
college  department  The  faculty,  instructors 
and  officers  numbered  133.  The  library  con- 
tains about  37,000  volumes.  Many  of  the  gradu^ 
ates  are  engaged  in  farming  or  working  at 
trades;  some  are  teaching,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington <q,T.),  of  the  class  of  187S,  is  the 
most  noted  graduate.  Hampton's  endowments 
amount  to  about  $2,750,000.  The  annual  in- 
come is  about  $290,000,  and  comes  from  the 
government  Indian  funds,  the  Slater  and  Pea- 
body  funds,  the  State  land-grant  and  agricul- 
tural funds  and  from  private  donations, 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  Va.,  a  broad,  dee» 
charmel  which  connects  the  estuary  of  the 
James  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay;  really  a 
part  of  the  estuary  which  is  at  the  mouths  o{ 
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the  James,   Elizabeth  and   Nansemond  rivers. 

Some  of  the  good  harbors  along  the  shore  are 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  on  the  south;  Hamp- 
ton, on  the  Hampton  Creek,  an  arm  of  the 
Hampton  Roads,  on  the  north.  At  the  entrance 
are  Forts  Monroe  and  Wool.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  is  Thimble  Shoal  light.  A 
targe  number  of  railroads  have  terminals  on 
Hampton  Roads,  especially  at  Norfolk.  This 
esluaty,  or  channel,  is  considered  of  great  mili- 
tary importance.  During  the  Civil  War  its 
advantages  as  a  military  station  were  demon- 
strated. On  Hampton  Roads  occurred  the 
battle  of  Hampton  Roads  (q.v.),  the  first  en- 
gagement between  ironclads. 

HAMPTON  ROADS,  BatUe  ot.  Hamp- 
ton Roads  was  the  rendezvous  of  several  im- 
portant naval  and  military  expeditions  during 
the  war,  and  the  scene  of  two  memorable  en- 
counters. On  8  March  1862  the  Confederate 
ram  Merrimac  (or  Virginia)  left  her  anchorage 
at  Norfolk,  12  miles  from  Fort  Montroe, 
steamed  down  Elizabeth  River  and,  with  her 
consorts,  five  in  number,  attacked  the  Union 
fleet  of  five  vessels  in  the  Roads,  destroying  the 
Congress  and  Cumberland,  which  lost  over  250 
men,  and  then  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth 
River.  Next  morning  the  Merrimac  returned 
te  the  Roads  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  fleet,  but  was  met  by  the  Monitor,  which 
had  arrived  the  night  before  from  New  York, 
and  a  novel  naval  battle  ensued,  r«sultitie  in 
the  return  of  the  Merrimac  to  Norfolk  andthe 
saving  of  the  remainder  of  the  Unkm  fleet    Sec 

UONITOB  AND   MeMUMAC. 

HAMPTON    ROADS    CONFERENCE, 

an  informal  conference  held  3  Feb.  186S,  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  Slate 
Seward,  representing  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  Vice-President  Alexander  H. 
Stepbehs,  Senator  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  A.  Campbell, 
representing  the  Confederate  Slates^  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  board  the  River  Queen,  near 
Fort  Monroe,  and  its  object  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  peace  between  the  North  and  South. 
The  originator  of  this  conference  was  Francis 
P.  Blair  (q-v.)  who  thoueht  3  combination  of 
North  and  South  against  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
in  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would 
bring  in  peace  by  a  diversion.  President 
Lincoln  refused  to  join  the  conference  except- 
ing with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  union, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  to  stand  without  quali- 
fication. He  disajjproved  of  a  joint  action 
against  the  French  in  Mexico.  The  conference 
lasted  for  four  hours,  but  broke  up  without 
reaching  any  definite  conclusion. 

HAMSTRING.    See  Anatomy;  Muscles. 

HAMSUN,  Knut,  Norwegian  novelist:  b. 
Loni,  4  Aug.  1860.  He  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  the  United  States,  earning  a  living  in 
the  most  diflicult  and  unheahhy  occupations, 
which  caused  him  to  return  to  Christiania  in 
1888  with  very  unfavorable  impressions  of 
America.  His  experiences  in  America  were  the 
foundation  for  a  very  savage  attack  on  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  manners  'Fra  Amerikas 
AandsHv'  ('American  Spiritual  Lif*,'  1819), 
as  well  as  for  his  first  powerful  novel,  'Suit' 
{'Hunger,'      1888).       His     novels      inclune : 


■Nyjor  ,  „ 
New  York  1914);  'Pan>  (18W)  ;  'Siesta' 
(1397);  'Victoria'  (1898);  'Munken  Vendi' 
(1902).  He  has  also  written  plays  and  a  book 
cf  travel  in  the  Caucasus.  A  collected  edition 
of  liis  works  appeared  at  Christiania  in  1899. 

HAN- YANG,  han-yang".     See  Hankow. 

HANAFORD,  Phcbe  Ann  Cofiin,  Ameri- 
can Universahst  minister:  b.  Nantucket,  Mass., 
6  May  1829.  In  1849  she  was  married  to  J.  H. 
Hanaford,  a  teacher.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  New  England  and 
since  her  ordination  in  1868  has  held  pastorates 
in  Hingham  and  Wallham,  Mass.,  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  and  Jersey  City.  She  has  been  indus- 
trious as  a  writer,  among  her  many  published 
works  being  'IJfe  of  Abraham  Lincoln';  'Life 
of  George  Peabody' ;  'Lucretia  the  Quakeress' ; 
'Leonette,  or  Truth  Sought  and  Found' ;  'The 
Best  of  Books  and  its  History' ;  'Frank  Nelson, 
the  Runaway  Boy';  'The  Soldier's  Daughter'; 
'Field,  Gunboat  and  Hospital';  'Women  of 
the  Centtiry' ;  'From  Shore  to  Shore  and  Other 

HANCOCK,  JOHN,  American  statesman: 
b.  Braintree,  Mass.,  23  Jan.  1737;  d.  Quincjr, 
Mass..  8  Oct  1793.  He  was  gradoated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1754,  but  shortly  after  entered 
the  counting  house  of  an  uncle,  on  whose  death 
in  1764.he  received  a  fortune  of  £80,000.  After 
1766  he  was  several  times  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  It  was  the  seinire  of 
his  sloop,  the  Liberty,  that  occasioned  the  riot 
in  176S,  when  the  royal  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  After 
iho  so-called  "Boston  massacre,"  in  1770,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  demand  of 
the  royal  governor  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  city,  and  at  the  funeral  of  the  slam 
delivered  an  address  which  greatly  offended  the 
governor,  who  now  endeavored  to  seiie  the  per^ 
sons  of  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Provincial  Cowreas  at 
Concord  and  later  of  that  at  Cambridge,  and 
Hancock  was  president  of  each.  This  arrest  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  to  Concord  which  led  to  the  first 
battle  of  the  Revolution  after  which  Gage 
offered  pardon  to  all  the  rebels  except  these 
two,  'whose  offences,'  he  added,  "are  of  too  fla- 
gitious a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consijder- 
ation  but  that  of  condign  punishment.*  In  1775 
Hancock  was  chosen  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  in  1776  signed  die  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  resigned  from  the 
presidency  in  1777  but  was  a  member  of  the 
Congress  until  1780  and  again  in  1785-8& 
With  rank  of  major-general,  he  commanded 
Ihe  Massachusetti  forces  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
land expedition,  in  1780  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
under  that  constitution  was  in  1730  chosen  first 
governor.  To  this  office,  with  an  interval  of 
two  years  (1785-87)  he  was  annually  re-elected 
till  his  death.  His  last  important  office  was  as 
president  of  the  convention  in  1788  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Han- 
codc  was  a  man  of  strong  common  sense  and 
great  decision  of  character,  of  polished  man- 
ners, easy  address,  affable,  liberal  and  chari- 
table.    His  personal  vanity  and  hii  jnlou^ 
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pstriot  and  of  intKh  abiKty.  John  Adkms  said 
of  him :  *He  was  tq^  no  means  a  contemptible 
scholar  or  oiator.  Compared  with  Washington, 
General  liocoln  or  Knox,  he  was  learned.' 
Consult  Brown,  A.  E„  'John  Hancock :  his 
Book*  (1898) ;  Sears,  'John  Haneodt  the  Pic- 
turesque Patriot'   (1912). 

HANCOCK,  Winfield  Bcott,  American  sol- 
dier :  b.  Montffomeiv  Square,  Pa.,  14  Fetx  1824; 
d.  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  9  Feb. 
1886l  He  was  graduated  frcan  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1844,  and  after  f  ron' 
tier  service  in  the  Sixth  Infantry,  fought  wilh 
credit  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  succejsively 
regimental  adjutant  and  quanermaster  in  1846- 
55.  and  briefly  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the 
Department  of  the  West.  Appointed  assistant 
quartermafiter  with  rank  of  captain  in  1855,  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  during  the 
Seminole  disturbances,  and  in  1857-58  was  in 
Kansas,  whence,  after  service  in  the  border 
trouble^  he  was  ordered  successively  to  Utah 
and  California.  In  1859-61  he  was  diief  quar- 
termaster of  the  southern  district  of  California, 
with  headquarters  at  Loi  Angeles.  At  the  htr- 
gintiin^  of  the  Gvil  War  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Smith's  divi- 
s'on,  Fourth  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  wUtiamebiiT^  and  dur- 
ing the  second  day's  fight  at  Antietam  (17 
Sept  1862)  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
First  division.  Second  army  corps.  Promoted 
major-general,  United  States  Volunteers  (No- 
vember 1862),  he  commanded  his  division  at 
Frederlcksburk  in  the  attack  on  Ma  rye's 
HeightB,  on  which  occasion  he  lost  2,013  from 
a  total  of  5,006  troops.  He  largely  saved  the 
day  at  Chance! lorsville  (2^4  May  1863)  and 
shortly  afterward  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Second  corps.  In  Jul;  1863  he  was 
ordered  by  Meade  to  proceed  to  the  field  of 
Gettysburg,  take  command  and  report  whether 
battle  should  be  given  at  that  pomt.  He  re- 
ported Gettysburg  as  the  suitable  place  for  the 
ensuing  batUe,  reorganised  the  Federal  line>> 
on  2  July  commanded  the  left  wing  and  on  the 
next  day  the  left  centre,  against  which  was 
directed  a  Confederate  charge  in  the  course  of 
which  the. Second  corps  lost  about  4,000  killed. 
and  wounded  out  of  less  than  10,000  troopsi 
and  Hancock  was  shot  from  his  horse.  In 
1866  he  was  aj^ointed  major-general.  United 
States  army,  in  1866^  commanded  succes- 
sively the  aepartments  of  Missouri  and  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  in  1868-69  the  military 
division  of  the  Atlantic,  in  1869-72  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dakota.  He  was  again  assigned  to  the 
division  of  the  AUantic  in  1872.  In  1880  he 
was  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Preadency, 
but  was  defeated,  largely  on  the  tariff  issue, 
by  Garfield  by  a  vote  of  4454,416  to  4,444,952. 
He  was  a  brilliant  leader,  known  as  "Hancock 
the  Superb"  —  "the  most  conspicuous  figure,'', 
says  Grant,  *of  all  the  general  officers  who  did 
not  exercise  a  separate  command.*  Consult 
the  'Life.'   by  Walker   (1894). 

HANCOCK,  Mich.,  city  in  Houghton 
County;  on  Lake  Portage,  and  oa  the  Duluth, 
S.  S.  h  A.  Railroad;  opposite  Houc^ton  (q.v.). 
^though  the  northern  part  of  Ujchi^n  and 
this  region  had  been  explored  by  missKmaries 


in  the  17th  cetnttry,  tlie  fit-st  penAanent  settle* 
moit  was  made  in  Hancock  in  lgS9  and  the 
village  was  incorporated  in  1863.  Incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1903.  It  is  situated  in  a  sectiotv 
rich  in  minerals,  the  Lake  Superior  ce^per  belt. 
The  Quincy  Mining  Company  is  also  locate^ 
diere;  the  Calumet  and  the  Hecla  copper  mines 
are  nearby  and  the  diy  has  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  smelters,  stamp-milts,  Itmtber  and  brid 
Birds.  Hancock  has  two  banks,  with  a  com- 
aed  capital  of  $350,000.  The  Detroit  North- 
em  Michigan  Building  and  Loan  A^odatioli 
has  its  main  offices  in  Hancock  An  overatt 
factory  and  a  furniture  plant  are  new  additions. 
A  ship-canal  to  Lake  Superior  brings  a  large 
poTtiMi  of  the  take  traffic  to  and  from  DnlutU 
and  Superior  through  the  '^ort  cut,*  by  way 
of  Hancodc  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Finnish  col- 
lesc.  The  govenmient  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
whose  term  of  office  is  one  year,  and  a  city 
council  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Pop.  8,981. 
HANCOCK,  N.  Y„  village  in  Delaware 
County,  'at  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Delaware  River,  on  the  Erie  and  the 
New  York,  Ont  and  Western  railroads.  There 
are  in  the  vicinity  bluestone  quarries  which 
add  to  the  industrial  wealih  of  the  village; 
the  other  industrial  establishments  being  flour 
mills,  tanneries,  a  wood-alcohol  factory  and 
large  refinery,  a  charcoal  milt  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  charcoal  in  all  its  forms  ana  lumber 
yards.  An  excellent  high  school  is  located  here. 
The  village  is  a  trade  centre  for  an  extensive, 
a^icultural  rc^on;  it  has  good  shipping  facili- 
ties and  electr.c  power. 

HANCOCK,  Moimt,  a  peak  of  the  Big 
Game  Range,  in  the  southern  oart  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park;  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Park  and  Wyoming.  It  is  on  the, 
western  border  of  Two  Ocean  Plateau,  a  por- 
tion of  the  continental  divide.  The  Snake  River 
(q.v.)  has  its  rise  on  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Hancock,  flows  north  by  west,  then  south  by 
west  around  and  almost  circling  the  mountain- 
Mount  Hancock  is  10,235  feet  in  height. 
'  HAND,  Kdward,  American  revolntionarr 
soldier.:  b.  Qyduff,  King's  Cotmty,  Ireland,  31. 
Dec.  1744;  d.  Hocktord,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,. 
3'Sept  1802.  [n  1774  he  came  to  America  as^ 
surgeon's  male  in  the  18th  Royal  Irish  regiment,! 
but  he  later  resigned  and  entered  medical' 
practice  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonrt  in  Gen.  .William  Thompson's  brigade.- 
particiitated  in  the  siege  of  Boiton  and  in 
1777  was  appointed  brigadier- general.  In  1778 
be  succeeded  General  Stark  in  the  command  at" 
Albany  and  later  took  part  in  General  Sul- 
livan's expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  He  sat 
in  Congress  in  1784^  and  signed  the  Pennsyl- 
■     ■       ■     1790. 


HAND.  The  human  hand  is  composed  of 
37  boncB,  namely,  eight  bones  of  the  carpus  or 
wrist  arranged  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  the 
row  next  the  fore-arm  containing  the  scapnoid, 
the  semi-lunar,  the  cimeifotm  and  the  pisiform,- 
and  thai  next  the  metacarpus,  the  trapezium, 
the  trapeeeid,  the  os  magnum  and  the  unci- 
form. The  metacarpus  consists  of  the  five 
bones  which  form  the  palm,  the  first  being  dtat 
of  the  thimib,  the  others  thai  of  iIm  fingers  in 
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succession.    Lastly,  the  fingera  'proper  cotttain 

14  bones  called  phalanges,  of  which  the  thumb 
has  but  two,  all  the  other  digits  having  three 
each.  These  bones  are  jointed  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  variety  of  movements,  the  most  char- 
acteristic being  those  by  which  the  hand  is 
flexed  backward,  forward  and  sideways,  and 
b^  which  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  moved  in 
ditferenC  ways. 

The  chief  muscles  which  determine  these 
movements  are  the  "flexors,*  which  pais  down 
the  forearm,  are  attached  by  tendons  to  Uie 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  serve  to  flex  or 
bend  the  fingers;  and  the  "extensors"  for  ex- 
tending the  hngers.  There  are  two  muscles 
which  flex  all  the  fingers  except  the  thumb. 
The  thumb  has  a  separate  long  and  short  flexor. 
There  is  a  common  extensor  for  the  fingers 
which  passes  down  the  back  of  the  forearm 
and  divides  at  the  wrist  into  four  tendons,  one 
for  each  finger,  each  being  attached  to  all  three 
phalanges.  The  forefinger  and  little  finger 
have,  in  addition,  each  an  extensor  of  its, own, 
and  the  thumb  has  both  a  short  and  a  long 
extensor.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  are  interlaced  and  bound  together  by 
bands  and  aponeurotic  fibres,  and  from  this 
results  a  more  or  less  complete  unity  of  action. 
It  is  sometimes  dilhcuh  to  make  a  movement 
with  a  single  finger  without  the  others  taking 
part  in  it,  as  in  executing  instrumental  music, 
tor  instance ;  but  practice  gives  to  these  move- 
ments perfect  independence. 

Of  all  the  movements  of  the  hand  the  op- 
position of  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  alone 
or  united,  especially  characterizes  the  human 
hand  This  action  of  the  thumb  results  from  its 
length,  from  the  first  metacarpal  bone  not  being 
placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  four,  as 

15  the  case  in  the  monkey,  and  from  the  action 
of  a  muscle  ^  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb  — 
peculiar  to  the  human  hand.  This  muscle  com- 
pletes the  action  of  the  other  motor  of  the 
thumb  and  permits  man  to  hold  a  pen,  a  graver 
or  a  needle;  it  gives  to  his  hand  the  dexterity 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  most  delicate 
work.  Properly  speaking  then,  the  hand,  with 
its  hi^iW  specialized  muscles,  befengi  to  man 
alon&  It  cannot  be  considered,  as  in  the  ape, 
as  a  normal  organ  of  locomotioti.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  organ  of  touch  and  |>rehension.  It 
molds  Itself  to  a  body  to  ascertain  its  form;  it 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  eye  in  completing  or 
rectifying  its  impressions.  The  functions  of 
touch  devolve  principally  on  its  anterior  or 
^hnar  face,  the  nervous  papiUie  abounding 
specially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  A  layer 
of  adipose  tissue  very  close  in  texture  protects, 
without  lessening  its  power  or  its  delicacy,  the 
network  of  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves  with 
which  this  remarkable  organ  is  equipped. 

HANDBALL,  a  popular  ^^e  of  ball,  the 
bare  hand  only  being  used.  The  game  is  in- 
digenous to  Ireland,  but  has  been  transplanted 
to  America,  where  are  the  most  expert  players. 
Two  or  four  men  can  play,  one  or  two  on  a 
side.  As  far  as  is  known  the  game  of  handball 
came  to  the  United  States  about  1&40,  and  has 
since  become  one  of  the  sports  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  The 
game  consists  of  scoring  the  ball  against  a 
sitvie  bade  wall,  with  a  lined-out  space  of  60 
feet  in  front,  or  in  an  enclosed  cOurt  of  that 


coming  from  the  wall  (when  played  in  the 
open)  must  fall  between  these  two  hnes  to  be 
in  play.  The  game  is  simply  to  strike  the  ball 
on  the  rebound  with  the  hand.  CoDsnlt  ^nld- 
ing's  'Official  Handball  Guide.' 

HANDEL,  George  Frederick  (properljr 
Geobg  Fkiedrich  Haendel),  English  composer: 
b.  Halle,  Saxony,  23  Feb.  1685;  d.  London,  20 
April  1759.  His  father,  Intending  him  for  the 
law,  discotiraged  the  strong  passion  which  he 
evinced  early  in  life  for  music.  But  although 
forbidden  the  me  of  musical  instruments,  he 
contrived  to  hide  a  small  clavichord  iti  a  ^r- 
ret,  where  he  amused  himself  during  the  night 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired,  and 
made  such  progress  that,  when  at  seven  he  ac- 
companied his  fadier  to  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Weissenfels,  he  played  on  the  dmrch  organ 
with  such  power  and  effect  that  the  Duke,  who 
accidentally  witnessed  his  jyerfonnance,  used 
his  influence  successfully  with  the  father  to 
permit  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  under  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  and  was  soon  so  far  advanced  in 
the  practical  part  of  the  science  as  to  officiate 
as  deputy  to  his  instructor.  At  14  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  the  opera  under  the  direction  of 
Buononcini  and  Attilio  was  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Attilio  bMame  his  teacher 
and  friend  In  1703  he  went  to  Hamburg,  and 
procured  an  engagement  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
opera  there.  On  30  Dec.  1?W,  he  brought  out 
his  first  opera,  'Almira' ;  in  the  Febniary  fol- 
lowing, this  was  succeeded  by  his  *Nero>  and 
subsequently  by  'Florindo'  and  'Daphne.*  He 
then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  composed  the 
operas  'Rodrigo*  aiid  'Agrippina,'  and  die  first 
form  of  the  serenade  'Ads  and  Galatea.'  On 
bis  return  to  Germany  in  1710  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterward 
George  I  of  England,  as  chapelnwster ;  but 
having  received  invitations  to  visit  London,  he 
set  out  for  England,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  1710.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  England  he  composed  die  opera  'Rinaldo.' 
He  soon  returned  to  Hanover,  but  at  the  end 
of  two  years  again  received  permission  to  visit 
En^and.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London 
the  negotiations  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were 
just  about  to  be  concluded,  and  Handel  was 
invited  by  Queen  Anne  to  compose  a  "Te 
Deum>  and  'Jubilate'  in  celebration  of  the 
peace.  But  this  act  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  Handel  did  not  ven- 
ture to  return,  and  remained  in  England  on  an 
income  of  £330  a  year  allowed  him  by  the 
queen.  He  was,  in  consequenet  ftn  the  acces- 
sion of  his  royal  patron  to  the  tnrone  of  Great 
Britain  in  1714,  in  much  disgrace,  till  Baron 
Kielmannseck  restored  him  1o  favor.  From 
1715-18  Handel  resided  with  the  Earl  ot  Bur- 
lington, and  then  quitted  that  nobleman  fbr  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  retained 
him  as  chapelmaster  to  the  splendid  choir  es- 
tablished at  his  seat  at  Cannons.  For  the  serv- . 
ice  of  this  magnificent  chapel  Handel  pro- 
duced those  anthems  and  organ  fngues  which 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  iniwortaliie 
him.  When  die  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was 
instituted  by  some  of  the  leading  nobtemen  of 
England,  Handel,  whose  fame  had  onw  reaclied 
its  height,  was  placed  at  its  head;  and  ibist  fot 
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a  short  period,  may  be  considered  as  the  moat 
splendid  era  of  mnsic  in  England  The  waimth 
o;E  lti&  own  temper,  however,  excited  by  the 
arrogance  and  caprice  of  some  of  his  principal 
Italian  singers,  caused  many  violent  quarrels; 
and  public  opinion  becoming  enlisted  in  favor 
of  his  opponents,  and  especially  of  bis  rival,  the 
musician  Buouoncini,  nis  popularity  waned 
somewhat  and  the  academy  was  dissolved 
(1728).  Handel  then  started  a  new  operatic 
company.  But  a  rival  company  to  his  was 
afterward  started,  and  the  result  was  that  muc^ 
money  was  lost  hy  both.  The  operas  which  he 
had  composed  up  to  this  date  (1735),  from  the 
insticutiou  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  were 
'Radamisto* ;  'Ottone'  ;  'GiuIJo  Cesare' ;  'Flo- 
ridante' ;  'I^vio';  'Tamerlauo';  'Rodclindo'; 
'Alessandro' ;  'Scipione';  'Ricardol';  'Tolo- 
meo';  "Siroe* :  'Lotario' ;  'Parthenope* ;  'Po- 
re'; 'Orlando';  'Sosarme';  'Ariadne*; 
'Eiio';  'Ariodante*!  and  'Aldna.'  Among 
other  woria  should  be  mentioned  his  first  Eng- 
lish oratorio,  'Elsther.'  and  his  deliefatful  pas- 
toral 'Acis  and  Galatea.'  in  1736  nis  famous 
setting  of  Drydeo's  ode,  "Alexander's  Feast,' 
was  performed  with  brilliant  success.  His  last 
opera  was  performed  in  1741.  Handel  had  by 
this  time  begun  to  devote  himself  cbieHy  to 
music  of  a  serious  nature,  Mpccially  the  orato- 
rio. The  approval  whkh  his  first  worlcs  of 
this  Idnd  'Esther,'  'Deborah>  (1723),  'Alha- 
lia'  (1733),  bad  met  with  encour^ed  him  to 
new  efforts;  and  he  produced  in  succession 
'Saul,'  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  'The  Messiah.' 
The  last-mentioned,  his  chief  woric,  was 
brought  out  at  Dublin  in  1742.  This  sublhne 
composition  had  been  composed  the  previous 
year  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  23  days. 
When  Hattdel  returned  to  London  his  oratorios 
were  received  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with 
the  greatest  appr<rf)ation  by  overflowing  audi- 
ences—  'The  Messiah'  in  particular  increased 
yearly  in  reputation.  Before  it  was  given, 
however,  a  new  oratorio,  'Samson,'  was  pro- 
duced (1743),  and  there  next  followed  'Joseph 
and  his  Brethren'  (1744),  'Belshazzar'  (1745), 
'Judas  Maccabieus'  (1747).  <Joshua'  (1748), 
'Solomon'  (1749)  and  'Jephthah'  n7.<i2). 
Some  time  before  his  death  be  was  afHicted  by 
nearly  total  Mindness;  but  he  cominued  not 
only  to  perform  in  public  but  even  to  compose. 
His  own  air,  however,  'Total  Eclipse,'  from 
the  oratorio  of  'Samson,'  is  said  always  to 
have  affected  and  agitated  him  extremely  after 
the  loss  of  his  sight. 

Handel's  habits  of  life  were  regular:  his 
appetites  were  coarse,  his  person  large  ano  un- 
gainly, his  manners  rough  and  his  temper  even 
violent;  but  his  heart  was  humane,  and  his  dis- 


slrength  of  style,  and  in  the  combii 
vigor,  spirit  and  invention  in  his  iiistrumental 
compontions  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  His 
choruses  have  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  which 
have  hardly  been  equated.  Yet  a  singntar  fact 
in  regard  to  him  as  a  musician  is  that  in  some 
of  his  worses  he  shows  himself  as  an  unscmpu- 
loas  plagiarist  —  a  fact  of  which  various  expla- 
nations and  palliations  have  been  attempted. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  » 
monument  by  Roubillac  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  Consult  'Lives'  by  Chrrsander 
(1858^7);    and   Rockstro    (1883);   Wlntting- 


hwn,  'life  nd  Works  of  Handd'  (1882>; 
Rolland,  R.,  'Handel';  Strcatfield,  R.  A.. 
■Handel'  (Lcadon  1909) ;  the  articles  ia  the 
'Dictionaiy  of  National  Biography'  and  Grove's 
'Dictionary  of  Uusic' 

HANDICAPPING,  a  term  used  In  rating: 
The  allowance  of  time,  distance  or  weight 
made  to  the  inferior  compctitorB  in  a  race  with 
the  object  of  bringing  all  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  an  equality;  the  extra  weight  imposed  on  a 
superior  horse  in  order  to  reduce  his  chance  of 
winning:  to  an  equality  with  that  of  an  inferior 
animal.  The  handicap)  is  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  known  ijrevious  performances  of  the 
competitors,  an3  in  horse-racing  also  with  re- 

fird  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  animals  engaged, 
he  principle  is  the  same  in  other  contests,  as 
in  biniards  a  superior  player  is  handicapped  by 
having  to  allow  his  inferior  competitor  ,a  start 
of  a  cert^n  ntmiber  of  points. 

HANDIBS  (hln'dii^)  PEAK,  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Colorado,  ia  the  San  Juaa 
Range:  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Silverton. 
Rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  are  found  in  all 
the  mountains  of  this  vicinity;  the  range  is 
known  as  the  "Silver  San  Juan."  The  altitude 
of  Handiet  Peak  is  about  14,000  feet 

HANDWRITING,  Expert  Analyns  of. 
A  mental  image  may  be  made  either  consciouslj' 
and  with  attention  to  every  detail,  or  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  (consciousness  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  almost  complete  automatism,  but  it 
must  in  any  case  be  larf^ly  influenced  by  thfe 
machine  which  produces  it.  No  matter  what 
earc  may  be  employed  to  make  two  objccfs 
alike,  a  sufficiently  minute  inspection  will  atwayS 
discern  differences  between  them.  It  Is  from 
this  fact  we  are  able  to  distingnish  a  particu- 
lar tone  of  a  bell,  a  particular  face,  etc.  AH 
thit^s,  and  notably  those  which  owe  dieir  exist* 
ence  to  organic  life,  are  resultant  of  very  com- 
plex forces  acting  simultaneously  or  in  sequence, 
and  ki  comparitig  similar  resultants  it  is  ever 
found  that  quantitative  or  qualitative  differeaeei 
of  the  constituent  forces  employed  in  fasbioit> 
ing  them  have  occasioned  dJIicrences  in  the 
objects  themselves.  Th.:se  differences  may  be 
indisoemible  to  the  casual  view,  but  will  nevOr 
fail  to  reveal  thems«lvcs  to  an  examingtiaa 
i^ciently  searching. 

The  factors  employed  in  making  marks  maf 
be  raugfaly  divided  into:  A,  the  model  in  the 
mind  wDich  it  is  the  intention  to  reproduce ;  and 
B,  the  mecfaaaism  by  which  the  act  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Under  the  latter  bead  there  is  tv 
COHsider  not  <xilv  the  permanent  structure  of 
the  individual,  wnich  necessarily  limits  bii  per* 
formance,  but  also  the  manner  of  employing 
tUs  structwe,  which  becomes  a  babit,  and  the 
fluctuations,  due  to  disease,  drugs,  variations  of 
mood,  ioavasing  age,  etc.,  in  the  motor  im* 
pulses  controlling  it 

The  basis  of  any  sound  judgment  on  the  an* 
thorship  of  design*  sudi  as  pictures  or  hand^ 
writings  depends  upoti  the  recognition  of  sorts 
of  differences;  -triilcb  it  is  essential  to  dis* 
tinguish  from  each  other.  In  general,  designs 
by  different  authors  differ  in  kind,  while  those 
of  the  same  author  differ  in  degree.  The 
methods  for  distiRguishing  these  two  sorts  of 
differences  will  be  more  {larticularty  treated 
hereaftflr. 

The  genera]  nibject  of  the  study  oft 
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characteristics  which  distinguish  each  haiwl- 
writing  from  every  other  has  been  called  Gram- 
mapheny;  the  study  of  methods  for  detecting 
frauds  relating  to  handwriting  either  in  imi- 
tating, altering  or  suppressing  a  record,  is  called 
Flassophetiy;  and  the  general  stud^  of  the 
records  of  human  thought,  including  their 
forms,  their  purfjort  and  the  toots  and  materials 
^  means  of  which  they  are  produced  is  called 
Bibliolics. 

Ever  since  the  more  or  less  permanent  rec- 
ords of  human  thought  have  had  a  value  they 
have  been  the  objects  of  falsification.  It  is  not 
known  to  how  ^eat  an  extent  this  may  have 
been  practised  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  Ideo- 
graphic carvings  on  stone,  but  doubtless  inter- 
polations were  frequent  in  recording  the  deeds 
of  their  kings,  and  the  sculptors  imitated  each 
other's  style  with  a  view  of  bettering  their  own ; 
or  each  other's  peculiarities  to  conv^  false  im- 
pressions as  to  the  narrator. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  writing  in  pig- 
ments on  parchment  and  pap3'rus  the  greater 
facility  with  which  alterations  and  erasures 
could  be  made  immediately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tinscrupulous,  Accordin^f  to  his- 
torians the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians and  others  practised  garbling  and 
forgery  by  erasing,  resurfacing  and  bleaching 
manuscripts  to  change  their  purjKirt,  or  give 
false  impressions  of  their  age  and  author^^. 
These  depredations,  then  as  now,  were  chiefly 
made  upon  manuscripts  of  persons  absent  or, 
more  commonly,  deceased;  whole  compositions 
which  they  never  saw  being  ascribed  to  them. 
As  an  example  may  be  cited  the  interpolation  in 
the  text  of  Josepbus  with  which  Eusebius  has 
been  chained.  A  host  of  epistles,  papal  de- 
crees, productions  of  the  Fathers  and  dogmat- 
ical treatises  were  in  early  times  altered,  erased 
in  part,  and  falsified  from  the  original  text, 
s  by  learned  and  reverend  sdiolars  for 


e  copyists  from  ignorance,  or  trifling 
Erasmus  declared  he  knew  of  but 
a  single  important  old  manuscript  which  was 
not  tainted  by  this  kind  of  fraud.  The  methods 
of  efiacing  (he  writing  of  a  parchment  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  cost  of  parchment.  The  prac 
tice  of  using  such  effaced  parchments  for  other 
writings  was  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as 
a  letter  from  him  to  Trebatius  testifies.  Such 
writings  were  called  palimpsests;  and  the  cus- 
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effacing  written  characters  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this 
practice  as  one  well  known.  As  the  price  of 
parchment  rose  it  began  to  be  the  habit  in  the 
early  libraries  to  efface  the  letters  from  parch' 
ments  *of  little  value"  in  order  to  replace  them 
by  more  valuable  compositions.  Dangerous  as 
was  such  a  rule  at  any  time  it  became  fatal  to 
learning  when  the  clioice  was_  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  inflamed  against  their  adver- 
saries in  controversy,  a^d  against  alt  ''pagans,' 
in  which  class  almost  all  the  great  authors  of 
our  classics  were  included,  and  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  choicest  tlKiughis  of  (he  Greelcs  and 
Romans  in  favor  of  the  fanatical  dissertations 
of  those  they  were  oleased  (o  call  the  'faithful." 
When  the  Caliph  Omar  put  an  end  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  papyrus  he  caused  a 


wholesale  destrtKtiott  of  the  writings  in  the 
liliraries  throughout  the  world.  Many  scholars 
believe  that  the  world  thus  lost  great  stores  of 
classical  literature,  the  exact  m^uitude .  of 
which  can  never  be  ascertained  or  even 
estimated,  ((insult  Gustave  Itasse,  'Le  Fanz 
devant  I'histoire,'  etc.,  from  which  much  of 
the  preceding  is  taken).  According  to  Adolphe 
Bertillon  (Revue  iciew.  25,  4  Ser.  Vol.  VIII. 
18  Dec^  189?)  the  first  recorded  student  of 
bibliotics  was  Francois  Demelle  in  1609,  and  the 
first  writer  on  the  subject  one  Ravcneau  (1656). 
In  his  treatise  the  latter  deplores  the  lack  of 
science  of  his  collea^e'&  which  however  did 
not  prevent  their  landing  him  in  jail  for  forgery. 
The  methods  employed  in  judging  the  au- 
thorship of  handwriting  by  these  and  almost 
alt  later  writers  on  the  subject  are  the  same 
as  those  relied  upon  by  connoisseurs  of  paint- 
ing. They  deal  exclusively  with  the  pictorial 
and  apparent  peculiarities,  and  the  undefined 
effect  these  produce  upon  the  mind  The 
most  daring  of  these  methods  is  the  so-called 
"Graphology,*  described  in  a  pamphlet  of  the 
Abbe  Micnon  in  1880,  which  has  many  con- 
scientious  supporters  and  partial  government 
recognition  in  Germany  and  France.  This 
curious  study  has  for  its  object  the  revelation 
of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer 
by  his  handwriting.  It  would  lead  to  too  long 
a  digression  should  the  various  claims  of  the 
advocates  of  graphology  be  reviewed.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  say  that  some  of  these,  not  con- 
lent  with  finding  in  the  manuscript  of  an  un- 
known writer  personal  pectiliarilies  which  he  al- 
ready possesses,  have  imagined  they  could  de> 
lect  the  lurking  tendencies  to  virtuous  or  vicious 
deeds  such  as  self-sacrifice,  Lieptomania,  mur- 
der, etc.,  which  he  has  never  developed.  These 
are  deduced  from  the  pen  habits  which  they 
think  they  detect  in  the  writing:  such  as  de- 
liberation, precipitancv.  economy  of  paper  or 
of  effect,  etc.,  etc  M.  Bertillon  thinks  ■To 
the  public  no  proof  is  so  decisive  as  that  of 
personal  identification  of  individuality,  yet  how 
many  mistakes  are  made?"  He  beheves  with 
the  exception  of  the  advance  in  photography  the 
art  of  handwriting  judgment  is  juat  where 
Raveneau  left  it  tn  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  forgets  the  aid  he  himself  has  rendered  to 
the  art  of  diilerentiating  and  identifying  hand- 
writing by  the  application  of  his  anthropomet- 
rical  measures  for  the  identification  of  crimi- 
nals. The  former  art  without  such  methods  is 
in  precisely  the  state  in  which  Bertillon  found 
the  latter  before  his  demonstration  that  exact 
measurements  of  dilrFerent  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  results  oi 
such  measurements  entirely  removed  the  chance 
of  error  in  identification,  whereas  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  mistaken  identity,  or 
denial  of  identity  l^  a  wife  or  other  near  rela- 
tive of  the  person  in  question.  The  history  of 
this  minute  branch  of  research  resembles  that 
of  other  and  larger  branches.  Subjective  im- 
pressions such  as  those  supplied  by  the  feelings, 
indicating  supposed  relative  amounts  or  inten- 
sities of  emotions  or  sensilality.  which  were  the 
only  guides  to  the  pioneers  of  inductive  re- 
search, cave  way  to  exact  methods  by  employ- 
ment of  instruments  of  precision  rccordingfacts 
in  intelligible  units,  in  estimating,  for  example, 
degrees  of  acidity,  pitch  of  sounds,  height  of 
temperattires.  Intensity  of  lights.     One  after  die 
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-oAiet  the  old  sabjects  of  reeearch  were  fur- 
ttished  with  these  unequivocal  means  of  record' 
hig'  phenomena,  and  all  the  new  subjects  were 
required  ia  find  such  means  or  forfeit  recogni- 
tion.  Thus  through  mathema.tiGS  astronomy, 
already  in  the  van  of  exact  sciences,  was  en- 
abled to  make  eaonnous  enlargements  of  our 
-^cw  of  the  universe  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  even  those  objects  of  research  which 
seemed  to  defy  such  treatment  were  provided 
with  mathematical  methods.  Psycholo^  be- 
came a  science  admitting;  experimentation  of 
which  the  results  can  be  expressed  in  units,  and 
chemistry  is  becoming  as  loyal  a  subject  of  that 
science  of  relation  —  mathematics  —  as  its  sis- 
ters, physics  and  mechanics. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  a  hand- 
writing will  determine  the  lund  of  examination 
that  is  made.  If  the  abject  be  to  ascertain 
whether  a  particular  signature  has  been  legiti- 
raalely  placed  as  an  authenti&cation  of  a  writ- 
ing, It  IS  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  for  evidence  of  scratching, 
erasing  or  other  tara^iering ;  the  ink  for 
peculiarities  of  constitution  which  mav  be  in- 
consistent with  its  use  at  that  time  ana  in  that 
place.  The  question  of  superposilion  of  lines 
may  show  that  the  writing  it  validates  was 
made  after  the  signature.  In  numerous  crttni- 
nal  trials  each  of  these  and  of  many  other  nn- 
mentioned  demonstrable  facts  have  at  oBce 
stamped  documents  as  fraudulent  and  obviated 
the  necessity  of  the  more  particular  study  of 
the  character  of  the  writing.  (Thus  a  water- 
mark in  a  paper  on  which  was  written  a  state- 
ment bearing  date  1868  represented  the  Ger- 
man Eagle  which  was  not  adopted  till  after 
1870,  and  this  of  course  showed  the  whole  in- 
strument to  be  a  fraud,  A  similar  conclusion  is 
forced  in  the  tase  of  traced  char»eter5  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  before  Hofmann's  dis- 
covery of  the  aniline  colors  yet  demonstrably 
produced  by  aniline  ink).  The  value  of  a  sig- 
nature as  authenticating  a  contract  is  forfeited 
if  it  is  clear  that  pans  of  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment were  written  after  the  signature  was  writ- 
ttn.    These  and  other  problems  in  the  domain 


glass  will  show  a  difference  in  the  pen  maria 
from  the  current  facility  of  the  original  writer. 
The  careful  study  of  such  details  constituted 
the  entire  basis  of  judgment  of  the  expert  till 
within  recent  years,  and  usually  they  will 
suffice-,  for  thoiigh  the  for^r  should  know  all 
the  minute  peculiarities  which  are  disclosed  to 
the  patient  study  of  a  handwritins,  yet  he  could 
not  reproduce  many  of  them  without  betraying 
in  the  result  a  painstaldng,  labored  use  of  the 
pen  which  would  excite  suspicion.  Where  the 
same  word  or  signature  occurs  twice  or  more 
in  a  docimient  the  forger  must  avoid  exact 
repetition  of  all  the  nunutix  and  at  the  same 
time  not  make  such  deviations  as  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  habits  of  the  writer.  The  most 
important  of  these  habits  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication are  not  pictorial  nor  immediately  a^ 
parent  to  the  eye. 

Propottiona, —  Among  the  most  important 
kinds  of  characteristics  which  insensibly  influ- 
ence the  judgment  in  formios  a  conclusion  as 
to  identity  of  authorship  of  two  specimens  of 
handwriting  are  the  proportions  between  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  letter,  or  word,  or  group  of 
thest  which  often  occur  together.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  a  signature  which  it  writ- 
ten so  frequently  that  the  act  becomes  almost 
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dusively  to  the  grounds  for  deciding  two  speci- 
mens of  writing  to  be  by  the  same  or  by  dif- 
ferent hands. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  is  to 
compare  their  respective  features ;  large  or  fine 
writing;  perfect  or  imperfect  shaping  of  the 
letters ;  slant  or  an^e  of  the  steins  aud  tails  of 
letters  with  the  line  of  writing;  peculiarities 
(of  which  there  are  always  a  number)  in  the 
forms  of  individual  letters  or  in  the  manner  of 
connectHig  or  pooping  them;  alterations  in 
pressure  producing  shading  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  many  other  similar  detaiU.  These 
peculiarities  are  pictorial.  In  all  genuine  writ- 
ing they  arise  from  the  limitations  of  the  writer, 
first  in  forming  a  mental  picture  of  what  he 
wants  to  produce,  and  secondly  in  producing  it. 
Any  one  of  these  peculiarities  can  be  easily 
imitated  by  another,  and  indeed  all  the  visible 
details  together  can  be  drawn  or  traced  by  a 
skilful  artist,  yet  in  the  latter  case  not  without 
revealing  to  one  using  a  magnifying  glass  that 
the  lines  have  been  slowty  and  carefully  drawn 
and  not  dashed  off  with  ease.  Even  if  words 
'are  photographed  or  traced  from  an  original 
and  afterwaivl  inked,  an  ordinary  magni tying 
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automatic  and  therefore  ofie 
pecuharitics  due 
It.  and  to  the  bri 
most  prominent  _._  . 
ence  of  voluntary  effort.  The  result 
sembles  typewriting  where  the  defects  in  the 
levers  and  type-faces  of  a  twicwriting  machine 
can  be  detected;  but  with  this  difference  that 
in  handwriting  Uiey  are  still  recognizable  even 
when  from  lack  of  space  or  other  causes  the 
signature  is  written  smaller  or  larger  than  usual. 
In  stich  caMS  there  is  found  a  greater  con- 
formity to  the  established  relations  of  parts  of 
the  signature  than  any  foreign  hand  could  make 
without  a  pantograph  or  other  artificial  aid. 
These  proportions  of  parts  may  be  detected 
either  individually  by  carefully  noted  measure- 
ments, or  by  composite  photographs  of  genuine 
signatures.  Each  method  has  some  advantages 
over  the  other.  In  employing;  composite  photog- 
raphy one  attains  to  an  ideal  signature  be- 
cause all  the  possible  characterbtics  of  relation 
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in  every  signature  have  been  introduced,  but  on 
die  oiher  hand  by  this  means  only  a  form  has 
been  evolved  — a  graphic  average  —  which  must 
then  be  made  the  standard  for  comparison. 

In  the  case  of  the  method  by  actual  measure- 
ments although  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  relations  is  noted,  yet  these  are  in 
numerical  form  and  can  be  averaged  and  the 
results  compared  directly. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  by  in- 
vestigation of  proportions  of  parts  rests  is  that 
the  spaces  between  various  distinctive  points  of 
a  signature  bear  numerical  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  hei^Is  of  certain  letters, 
which  are  constant  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  whether  the  signature  be  written  small  or 
large. 

The  following  illustration  (Fig.  3)  represents 
a  small  part  of  a  letter  written  with  pen  and 
ink  and  photographed  at  an  enlargement  of  30 
diameters ; 
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Trcmognma.—  Another  mlnable  individ- 
uality in  writings  executed  by  means  of  pen  and 
ink  are  the  irregularities  observed  in  the  mar- 
^s  of  the  lines  when  examined  under  a  sufli- 
ciently  hi^  power  of  the  microscope  (about  120 
diameters).  How  far  this  examination  will  en- 
able one  to  identify  an  individual  is  not  yet 
known,  but  it  has  been  established  that  there 
are  characters  in  the  general  disposition,  num- 
ber, arrangement  and  poution  of  these  serra- 
tions, which  remain  comparatively  constant  in 
the  writing  of  the  same  individual  with  differ- 
ent pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  under  different 
mental  and  physical  conditions,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  have  other  source  than  peculiar 
motions  imparted  to  the  writing  inslnunent  and 
writing  fluid  by  the  writer. 

Inks.— Tables  for  the  de- 
•  termination    of    the   character 

I  of  inks  by  qualitative  chemical 

/  tests  have  been   published  by 

Robertson,  Hofmann  and 
others.  To  the  same  end 
special  devices  have  been  made 
to  solve  questions  relating  to 
the  composition  of  ioks  with- 
out affecting  the  document  or 
writing  fluid ;  Doremus  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope, 
Frazer  through  absorption  of 
light  admitted  to  and  re- 
flected by  the  ink  through 
colored  prisme.     Sharpies  has 
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shown  that  an  otherwise  invisible  record  m^ 
be  made  visible  throu^  shorter  or  longer  ex- 
posure to  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  etc 

Bibliographjr.— Chabot,  'The  Handwriting 
of  Junius  Professionally  Investigated,'  with  a 
preface  and  collateral  evidence,  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Twisleton  (1871);  Cross  &  Bevan. 
<A  Text-Book  of  Paper-Making>  (1888)  ;  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  M.  D.,  <Mary  Reynolds:  a  Case 
of  Double  Consciousness*  with  a  letter  on  the 
handwritings  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  states 
by  Persifor  Frazer).  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  (April  4, 
1888)  1  Gallon,  'Decipherment  of  Blurred 
Finger-Prints'  (1893);  Persifot  Fraier.  *Bib- 
liotics  or  the  Study  of   Documenu*    (ISM); 
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'  Hasan,  'Diapntcd  Hantfwnting^  (19M) ;  Ber- 
tillon,  <La  comparaisoci  des  to'itures  et  I'iden' 
lification  ffrapbtque*  (Revtu  Scienlifiauf,  18 
Dec.  1897  and  1  Jan.  1898);  Itasse,  <U  faux 
devant  I'htGtoire,  devant  la  science,  et  devant 
la  loP  (1898) ;  Persifor  Pr«er,  <Des  faux  en 
teriture  et  de  I'^riture.  Traduil  par  M.  L. 
Vosiion  et  Mme.  H.  Bouett*  (1899);  Minovici, 
*Les  faux  en  ecriture  et  ta  photographic  au 
service  de  la  justice' ;  Ames,  'Forgery,  its  De- 
tection and  Illustration'   (1500). 

Perbifok  FtaAZER, 
Docteur  is-Sciences  NaturtlUs  Univ.  de  France. 
HANDY  ANDY,  a  novel  by  Samuel  Lover, 
published  in  1842.  It  is  a  broadly  bumorotu 
tale  of  life  among  the  Irish  gentiy  and  peas- 
antry in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century- 

HAHPORD,  Cal.,  city  and  county-seai  of 
Kin^  Cotmly;  on  the  Sotithern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads,  aboat  30  miles  southeast  of 
Fresno,  and  250  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1871  and  was  made  a  city 
in  1891.  Its  chief  industries  are  agricalture, 
fruits,  raisins  and  livestock.  It  has  also  flour 
and  planing  mills,  milk  condensing  factory, 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  etc.,  and  is  a  dis- 
tributinB'  centre  for  food  products  and  clothing 
sent  to  mining  sections  m  the  vicinity.  The 
city  government  is  by  a  board  of  trustees,  the 
board  choosing  its  own  chairman.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library  and  sanitaria.  Pop. 
4,829. 

HANFSTANGL,  Vtkdz.  frilnts  hanf- 
stengl,  German  lithographer:  b.  Rain,  Germany, 
1804-  d.  1877.  He  studied  art  at  the  Munich 
Academy,  and  in  1826  went  to  Dresden  where 
he  began  his  series  of  lithographic  copies  of 
pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1852.  He  later  returned  to  Munich, 
leaving  his  establishment  at  Dresden  to  his 
brothers  Hans  and  Uax.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  photography 
and  kindred  processes.  His  son  Edgar  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  business  in  I86B.  The  im- 
portant periodical  Hit  KunsI  unterer  Zeit  is 
published  by  his  firm. 


.,t  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Imperial  Canal, 
and  within  two  miies  of  the  head  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tsien-tang  River,  about  50  miies  from 
the  open  sea,  and  nearly  100  miles  sonthwesl  of 
Shanghai.  It  is  a  stronglj^  fortified  city  of 
oblong  form,  surrounded  with  high  well-built 
walls  about  12  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing  many 
large  vacant  spaces.  The  streets  are  paved  and 
moderately  clean,  and  there  are  numerous 
triumphal  arches,  monuments  to  great  men  and 
gorgeouB  Buddhist  temples.  The  stores  and 
warehouses   are   noted    for   their    size   and   the 

Santity  and  quality  of  the  goods  displayed, 
ore  iban  100,000  persons  are  employed  in  silk 
manufactures,  and  among  other  industries  arr 
the  weaving  of  cotton,  manufacture  of  tapes- 
tries,  carving  in  ivory,  the  making  of  lacquered 
ware,  fans  and  screens,  etc.  The  houses  gen- 
erally are  one  story  high.  A  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  reside  in  the  suburbs,  and  in 
boats  on  the  waters  around  them.  The  gov- 
etnor-general  of  Che-ldang  and  Fe-kien  resides 
in  this  city,  and  abo  the  governor  of  the 
province.    With  their  courts  and  troops,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  great  trade  passing  through,  and  its 
activi^  as  a  centre  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
Kfe,  Hang-Chow  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  richest  cities  in  China.  The  river,  opposite 
the  city,  is  about  fotir  miles  broad  at  hi^- 
water,  and  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  all  de- 
scriptions, being  the  channel  by  which  vast 
quantities  of  merchandise  are  received  from 
and  exported  to  the  southern  provinces.  The 
extensive  lake  of  Si-hou,  "West  Lake,'  close  by 
the  city,  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties.  Chapn,  the  seaport  of  Hang- 
Chow,  is  20  miles  down  the  river.  Hang-Choi* 
is  the  celebrated  *Kinsai  or  Kinsay*  of  Marco 
Polo  — the  capital,  in  his  time,  of  southern 
China.  No  chapter  in  Uarco  Polo's  narrative 
is  of  greater  interest  than  the  pages  devoted  to 
this  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  then  to 
the  Chinese  what  New  York  is  now  to  Ameri' 
cans.  It  was  captured  by  die  Taiping  rebels 
in  1661,  and  deserted  b^  all  its  rich  or  respect- 
able inhabitants.  A  disciplined  force  of  Chi' 
nese,  under  the  command  of  French  officers, 
united  with  the  Imperialist  troops,  recaptured 
the  city  on  31  March  1864.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoselri  (189S)  it  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  the  following  year;  and  a  district  of  about 
300  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  a  foreign  settle- 
ment, but  Shanshai  sustains  to  it  the  relation 
of  agent  or  middleman,  receiving  both  exports 
and  imports  —  to  be  either  distributed  through- 
out the  world  or  merely  forwarded  to  Hang- 
chow  consignees.     Pop.  600,000. 

HANGING,  a  form  of  capital  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  common  law;  also  a  mode 
of  death  sometimes  lawlessly  visited  upon  a 
person,  or  occurring  from  accident,  or  by  sui- 
cide. In  cases  of  hanging,  death  seldom  results 
from  pure  aSi^yxia,  but  is  usually  in  some  de- 
gree owing  to  apoplexy  and  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord.  In  attempted  snicide,  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  and  artificial  respiration  may  be 
tried  for  resuscitation.  In  difficulty  of  inducing 
artificial  respiration,  laryngotomy  and  trache- 
otomy should  be  performed,  and  the  lungs  in- 
flated through  the  opening  in  the  neck.  In 
judicial  hanging,  the  noose  ought  to  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  produce  immediate  dislocation  of 
the  spinal  column,  death  in  that  case  being  in- 
stantaneous. In  a  number  of  States  electro- 
cution as  capital  punishment  is  substituted  for 
hanging.  While  death  by  hanging  or  other 
means  is  the  usual  punishment  for  first  degree 
murder,  in  many  States  it  is  also  inflicted  for 
rape  and  arson  of  the  first  degree.  In  several 
American  States  infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
is  forbidden  by  law.  Hanging,  drawing  and 
quartering  were  once  the  punishment  of  treason 
in  England.     See  Capftal  Punishment. 

HANGING  ROCK,  Battle  of,  fought 
6  Aug.  1780.  It  occurred  on  Hanging  Rock 
Creek,  S.  C,  between  Colonel  Sumter's  Ameri- 
cans, some  800  iti  number,  and  about  as  many 
Loyalists  commanded  by  Major  Carden.  After 
driving  back  the  Loyalists,  the  Americans,  be- 
coming disorganiied  while  plundering  the 
enem/s  camp,  were  in  turn  put  to  flight.  The 
American  loss  is  unicnown;  that  of  the  Loyalists, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  is  recorded  as 
369.  Consult  Lossing,  'Field-Book  of  the 
American  Revolution,' 

HANGING  VALLEY,  a  tributary  that 
enters  its  main  or  trunk  valley  by  meanji^of  a 
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fall  or  rapid,  diat  is,  with  discordant  junction. 
Hanging  valleys  may  be  produced  by  i  variety 
of  causes,  but  the  most  important  is  believed 
to  be  overdeepening  of  the  main  valley  by 
glacial  erosion.  They  are  conspicuous  featurea 
of  mountain  landscapes  in  glaciated  regions. 
The  famous  fails  of  Yosemite  Valley  are  from 
hanging  tributaries. 

HANKOW,  han-kow'  ("Mouth  of  the 
Han"),  China,  a  city  and  river -port  in  the 
province  of  Hu-peh,  at  the  junction  of  the  Han 
with  the  Yang-tse  (Yangtsie  or  Yangtie) 
River,  600  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-tse,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
up  to  the  town.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Han  is  Hanyang,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Yai^-tse  is  Wuchang,  the  three  together  form- 
ing one  immense  city  (for  such  it  is  virtually 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  the  inhah- 
itajits).  In  addition  there  is  a  large  floating 
population,  the  Han  being  densely  crowded 
with  junks  for  about  hall  a  mile  above  its 
mouth.  In  1857  the  city  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Taipings,  The  port  was  opened 
to  torei^  trade  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
ratified  in  I860;  and  soon  became  the  chief 
emporium  for  the  tea  trade  of  the  central 
provinces.  Revolutionists  in  1911  attacked  and 
set  fire  to  the  city;  in  1912  they  captured  it 
and  made  it  the  provisional  capital.  A  conces- 
sion of  about  90  acres  of  land  apart  from 
Chinese  jurisdiction  is  laid  out  like  an  Eng- 
lish town.  The  residents  of  the  British  conces- 
sion are  formed  into  a  municipality,  with  a 
council  empowered  to  levy  taxes.  There  are 
also  German,  French  and  Russian  settlements. 
The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  well  described 
by  the  consiU-general  of  the  United  Slates 
who  writes  (15  July  1916)  that  Hankov/  is  a 
flourishing  city  wi(h  many  modern  conveniences 
and  with  a  trade  passing  through  the  maritime 
customs  valued  at  $113,940,933  in  1915,  exclusive 
of  treasure  and  coins,  which  amounted  to  $20,- 
957,909  — the  foreign  trade  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore  in  1914.  Imports 
from  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong  in  1915 
were  valued  at  $17,088,093  and  from  other  Chi- 
nese ports,  $15,757,526,  showing  a  reduction  in 
the  imports  of  more  than  $10,OUO,000  occasioned 
by  the  European  War.  A  statement  of  the  di- 
rect trade  of  the  port  of  Hankow  with  foreign 
countries  in  1914  and  1915  derived  from  the 
marifime  customs  returns  shows,  for  the  former 
year,  imports  from  Be^um  valued  at  $1,624,- 
151 ;  from  British  India  $1,863,497 ;  from  Dutch 
East  Indies  $1,416,507;  from  Germany  $1,159,- 
046;  from  Great  Britain  $3,138,921;  from 
Hongkong  $2,329,116;  from  Japan  (including 
Taiwan)  $9,406,170;  from  the  United  States 
(including  Hawaii)  $2,936,400.  In  1915  we  find 
imports  from  the  United  States  (including 
Hawaii)  $2,637,262;  British  India  $1,980275; 
Dutch  East  Indies  $1,331,106;  Great  Britain 
$1,706,269;  Hongkong  $1,778,703;  Japan  (in- 
cluding Taiwan)  $7,297,795.  We  omii  the 
countries  the  imports  from  which  amounted  to 
less  than  $1,000,000.  Belgium  and  Germany 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  list.  The  chief 
article  of  export  is  tea  (valued  at  $17,917,665 
in  1915),  An  estimate  of  the  population  of 
the  city  in  the  larger  sense  is  1,321,280;  of 
Hankow  alone  and  in  the  narrower  sense,  about 
830,000. 


HANNA,    Edward    X,    American    Roman  ■ 

Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  21 
July  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rochester 
Free  Academy,  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, Rome,  and  he  afterward  worked  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1885 ;  made  doctor  of  ^livinity  in  1886  and 
immediately  afterward  was  appointed  teacher 
at  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  and  remained  there 
one  year.  From  1893  to  1912  he  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Saint  Bernard's  Seminary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  On  22  Oct.  1912  Pope  Pius  X 
appointed  Dr.  Hanna  auxiliary  bishop  of  San 
Francisco  and  on  4  Dec.  1912  he  was  conse- 
crated titular  bishop  of  Titoplis  and  immedi- 
ately took  up  his  duties  of  auxiliary  bishop. 
On  1  June  191S  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  San  Francisco  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr. 
Riordan  and  on  16  Sept.  1913  Governor  John- 
son appointed  him  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion for  the  State  of  California. 

HANNA,  UarcuB  Alonzo,  American  poli- 
tician:  b.  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  24  Sept  183/;  d. 
15  Feb.  1904.  In  1852  his  family  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  he  also  took  a  year's  course  of 
study  in  Western  Reserve  University.  He  left 
college  to  enter  the  grocery  trade  with  his 
father,  and  later  had  entire  control  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  1867  he  became  a  partner  with  his 
father-in-law  in  the  firm  of  Rhodes  and  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  handling  coal  and  iron;  he 
soon  mastered  the  details  of  the  business, 
greatly  extended  the  work  of  his  firm  and  was 
the  first  to  build  steel  steamships  for  the  lake 
trade.  In  1877  he  became  the  controlling  part- 
ner of  the  firm,  the  name  of  whidi  was 
changed  to  M.  A.  Hanna  and  Company,  and 
acquired  large  interests  in  lake  navigation.  He 
also  was  for  a  time  manager  of  a  theatre,  and 
president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Qeveland,  and  of  the  Qeveland  City  Railway 
Company.  In  1880  he  organized  a  business 
men's  political  club,  and  from  that  time  was 
active  in  politics.  In  1884  he  was  sent  a*  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Cojiven- 
tion,  and  in  the  next  convention  (1888)  was 
John    Sherman's    political    manager.     He    first 

S lined  a  national  reputation,  when  he  obtained 
e  nomination  of  McKinley  for  President  at 
the  Convention  of  )896,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  conducted  the 
Presidential  campaign,  which  resulted  in  a  large 
piuraliw  for  McKinley.  In  this  campaign  he 
adopted  the  methods  which  had  made  him  suc- 
cessful in  business,  studying  the  siiaation  and 
its  needs,  and  carefully  attending  to  details. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  United  States  sena- 
tor to  succeed  Sherman,  who  resigned  before 
the  comtrfetion  of  his  term  of  six  years.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  to  a  fuU  term,  and  in  1904 
re-elected,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat  In 
1900  he  again  conducted  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. As  a  large  employer  of  labor,  Senator 
Hanna  had  a  number  of  questions  to  settle  with 
his  own  employees,  and  as  a  rule  won  their 
respect  and  confidence  by  his  fairness  and  wil- 
littgness  to  listen  to  their  claims.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  arbitration  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  was  active  in  the  organization,  in 
1901,  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  s  n 
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partisan  orKsniEatton  formed  to  conNdet  stich 
toiHcs  as  trusts,  tariffs,  taxation,  etc„  becoot- 
ing  its  prnident,  and  a  member  of  a  perma- 
nent committee  appointed  to  consider  and  settle 
labor  disputes. 

HANNAH,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah 
and  the  mother  of  the  prophet  Samuel.  Her 
story  is  told  in  1st  and  2d  Samuel. 

HANNAY,  Dawd,  English  journalist:  b. 
London,  25  Dec.  1853.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  Peter's  College,  Westminster  and  for 
some  time  was  British  vice-consul  at  Barcelona. 
Entering  journalism  he  was  successively  con- 
nected  with  the  Pall  Mall  Gaxette,  the  SaUtr- 
day  Review,  and  Saint  Jame^  GaeeUe.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  several  historical  works, 
inchding  'Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy' 
(1898);  'Life  of  AdmiiBl  Blake'  (1888); 
'Rodney'  (1891);  'Life  of  Captain  Marryat' 
(1889);  'Life  of  Smolleti>  (1888);  *Don 
Etnilio  C:astelar'  (in  'Public  M^n  of  To-Day 
Series,'  1896) ;  'The  Later  Renaissance'  (in 
'Periods  of  European  Literature,'  1898) ; 
'Ships  and  Men'  (1908) ;  'Navy  and  Sea 
Power'  (1913);   'Porfirio  EKai'   (1918). 

HANNAY,  Tamea,  Canadian  historian  and 
journalist:  b.  Richibucto,  N.  B.,  22  April  1842; 
d.  12  Jan,  1910,  After  many  years  of  edilorial 
work  upon  influential  Canadian  and  American 
journals,  he  became  official  reporter  of  the  New 
Brunswick  provincial  parliamenL  Among  his 
works  are  'History  of  Acadia'  (1879);  'His- 
tory of  the  Loj-alisis*  (1893);  'The  Story  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers'  (1883) ;  'Sir  Leonard 
Tilley*  (1897)  ;  'History  of  the  War  of  1812' ; 
'New  Brunswick:  Its  Resources  and  Advan- 
tages' (1902). 

HANNAY,  Jamea  Owen  («GEoacE  A. 
BiRUiNGBAu*),  Irish  cletCTman  and  novelist: 
b.  Belfast,  16  July  186S.  He  was  educated  at 
Temple  Grove,  Eiasl  Sheen.  Haileybury,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  re- 
ceived priest's  orders  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land in  1889;  was  curate  of  Delgany,  County 
Wicklow,  and  from  1892  to  1913  was  rector  of 
Westport,  County  Mayo.  In  1901-02  Dr. 
Hannay  was  Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  Uni- 
versity and  from  1905  to  191S  was  member  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
In  1912  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Saint 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in  1916  re- 
ceived the  temporary  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  forces.  Canon  Hannay  lias  gained  liter- 
ary fame  through  his  novels  which  are  keen 
analyses  of  contemporary  Irish  life.  His 
numerous  works  include  'The  Spirit  and 
Origin  of  Christian  Monastieism' ;  'The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Desert';  'The  Seething  Pot* 
(1905;  1912);  'Hyacinth'  (1906);  'Talages* 
Lovers':  'The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster'  (1912); 
'Northern  Iron'  (1913);  'The  Adventures  of 
Dr.  Whitty'  (1913);  'The  Search  Party' 
(1913);  'The  Lost  Tribes'  (1914);  'From 
Connaug*t  to  Chicago'  (1914);  'Minnie's 
Bishop  and  other  Stories*  (19I.5)  ;  'Gossamer' 
(1915).  Other  works  are  'The  Lighter  Side 
of  Irish  Life*  (1912);  'The  Major's  Niece' 
(1912);  'Spanish  Gold*  (1911);  'Irishmen 
AU'  -■'•■"  ■  ■ 
(produced 
Enterprise'   (produced  1911). 


HANNKLE.  Hanptroann's  dream  play, 
'Hanneles  Himmelfahrt'  ('Hannde's  Ascen- 
sion') was  first  played  14  Nov.  1893  at  the. 
Royal  Theatre  in  Berlin  and  won  for  its  au- 
thor the  Grillparzer  prize,  but  failed  to  obtain 
the  Kaiser's  sanction  for  the  Schiller  prize. 
Driven  by  the  brutality  of  a  drunken  foster. 
father  to  despair,  die  orphaned  Hannele,  a 
child  of  14,  throws  herself  into  the  vil- 
'  lage  pond  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  thinldng 
that  she  is  obeying  the  call  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Rescued,  she  is  put  to  bed  in  the  poorhousc, ' 
where  in  her  deliriimi  she  gives  utterance  to . 
fandes  never  uttered  and  her  love  for  ttie  only 
person  who  bad  ever  been  good  to  her.  the 
village  school-teacher.  These  fancies,  in  which 
ibe  fairy  tales  of  Gnderella  and  other  chil- 
dren's lore  are  mingled  vrith  biblical  stories, 
are  boldly  but  poetically  put  upon  the  stage  in 
scenes  that  alternately  dissolve  from  imagina- 
tion into  reality  before  the  spectator  until  the 
poor  child  dies.  Along  with  the  angelj,  appear 
her  dead  mother,  and  the  teacher  Ciottirald  is 
transformed  into  the  figure  of  C3)risL  In  this 
Hauptmann  was  unquestionably  influenced  by 
Fritz  von  Uhde's  wonderful  conceptions  ef 
tnblical  scenes.  Hence  the  accusations  of 
blasphemy  showered  upon  him  until  the  de- 
fense of  adcnowledged  religious  leaders  and 
writers  gradnally  silenced  the  outcry.  Then 
the  pla^  was  attacked  for  its  social- democratic 
tendencies,  while  its  romantic  imagery  raised 
up  the  accusation  of  treason  to  naturalism,  for 
which  Hauptmann  had  stood.  'Tme,  his  first 
dramas  haa  portrayed  the  angtiish  and  miserr 
of  die  human  soul  predominantly,  but  with 
'Hannele'  he  commences  to  stress  the  human 
'longing  for  heaven*  of  which  that  *Weltwrf>* 
is  the  root,  retaining  the  rest  of  the  tedinique 
of  naturalism. 

Editions:  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  'Hannele,* 
Berlin  1894  (really  1893) ;  title  later  changed  to 
'Hannele's  Himmelfahrt'  (Berlin  1906,  15th 
ed.).  Consult  Emil  Sulger-Gebing,  '{Jerhatt 
Hauptmann'  (Leipzig  1909,  chap.  5).  There 
are  English  translations  by  Charles  H.  Meltzer 
(New  York  1908);  G.  S.  Bryan  (Boston 
1909):  and  William  Archer  (London  1894). 
Carl  E.  Ecceht. 

HANNIBAL.  Carthaginian  soldier:  b.  247 
B.C;  d.  probably  183  B.C  He  was  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  Barca  (q.v.)  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
his  father  made  him  swear  at  the  altar  eter- 
nal hatred  to  the  Romans.  He  was  a  witness 
of  his  father's  achievements  in  Spain;  but  Ham- 
ilcar having  fallen  in  battle  in  Lusitania,  in  228 
B.C,  and  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal  having  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  Hannibal  returned. 
home.  At  22  he  returned  to  the  army  at  the 
request  of  Hasdrubal.  The  soldiers  perceived 
in  him  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar,  and  in  three  cam- 
paign g  his  talents  and  his  courage  were  so  con- 
spicuous that  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Has-, 
dnibal  in  221,  conferred  on  him  the  chief  com- 
mand by  acclamation.  In  219  b.c  he  laid  siege 
to  Saguntum,  a  town  which  had  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  In  eight  months  Sagun- 
tum fell.  The  Ramans,  alarmed  fay  this,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Carthage  to  demand  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  delivered  up.  The  demand 
being  refused,  thty  declared  war.  Hannibal 
raised  a  powerful  force,  and  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  Romans  in  Italy.    A^ter       , 
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providing  far  the  security  of  Africa,  and  hav- 
ing left  his  brother  Hasdrubal  with  an  army  in 
Spain,  he  began  bis  march  with  90,000  foot- 
sotdiers,  40  elephants  and  12,000  horsemen, 
traversed  Gaul  in  the  depth  of  winter  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
A^s.  In  nine  days  he  crossed  these  mountains, 
probablj'  by  the  pass  leading  over  the  Little 
Saint  Bernard.  The  conqtieit  of  the  Taurini' 
ana  and  the  capture  of  their  chief  city  encour- 
aged the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  join  him. 
l^ese  auxiliaries  would  have  been  still  more 
numerous  had  not  Publius  Sdpio  approached 
at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  which  had 
landed  at  Pisa.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus 
the  aimies  engaged,  and  a  charge  of  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  left  Hannibal  master  of  the  field 
(218  B.C.)  Sdpio  avoided  a  second  battle,  and 
retreated  b^ond  the  Trebi^  leaving  the  strong 
town  of  Clastidium  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
Meanwhile  Sempronius  arrived  with  a  second 
army,  but  Hannibal  soon  provoked  his  impetu- 
ous adversary  to  an  engagement,  dispersed  as 
ambuscade  near  the  Trebia  and  surrounded 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  forces.  The  Romans 
lost  their  camp  and  26,000  men.  Hannibal  now 
retired  to  winter  quarters  among  his  allies  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
campaign  (217)  found  two  new  armies  await- 
ing his  approach  in  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines. He  determined  to  engage  them  sepa- 
rately, and  destroy  Flaminius  before  the  arrival 
of  his  colleague.  He  deceived  him,  therefore, 
by  feigned  marches,  crossed  the  Apennines  and 
traversed  the  Clusian  marsh.  He  then  em- 
ployed every  means  to  compel  Flaminius  to  a 
battle,  He  wasted  the  whole  countiy;  feigned 
3  tnarch  to  Rome;  but  suddenly  formed  an 
ambush  in  a  narrow  pass  surrounded  by  almost 
inaccessible  rocks.  Flaminius.  who  followed 
him,  was  immediately  attacked  A  bloody  en- 
gagement took  place  near  the  Lake  Trasbnenus. 
Assailed  on  even'  side,  the  Roman  legions  were 
cut  in  pieces.  Hannibal  now  armed  his  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  manner  and  marched  into 
Apulia,  spreading  terror  wherever  he  ap- 
proached. Rome,  in  consternation,  entrusted 
her  safety  to  Fabius  Maximus,  the  dictator, 
who  determined  to  exhaust  by  delav  the 
strength  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  attacked 
Hannibal  with  his  own  weapons,  and  hung  upon 
him  everywhere  without  attempting  to  overtake 
him,  convinced  that  the  Carthaginians  could  not 
long  hold  a  desolated  tern  to  ry.  Hannibal 
marched  into  the  plains  of  Capua,  with  the  de- 
sign of  separating  the  terrified  cities  from 
their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  drawing 
down  Fabius  from  the  mountains.  But  sud- 
detily  he  found  himself  in  the  same  toils  in 
which  Flaminius  had  perished.  Shut  up  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  Formix,  the  sands  of  Liter- 
num  and  impassable  marshes,  he  was  indebted 
for  his  safety  to  a  stratagem.  Having  col- 
lected a  thousand  oxen,  and  fastened  burning 
torches  to  thdr  horns,  he  drove  the  animals  at 
midnight  into  the  deAles  guarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Panic-struck  at  the  terrible  sight,  the 
Romans  abandoned  the  heights,  and  Hannibal 
forced  his  way  through  their  ranks.  Minutius 
Feliit,  master  of  the  horse,  was  then  made  col- 
league of  Fabius  in  the  dictatorship.  Eager  for 
combat,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  at  Geronium. 
and  would  have  perished  but  for  the  aid  of 
Fabius.    After  this  campaign  the  other  Roman 


nibal  saw  his  army  slowly  wasting  away,  when 
the  new  consul,  Terentino  Varro,  an  inexiw- 
rienced  and  presumptuous  man,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions.  Hannibal  h^  occiqiied 
Cannie,  and  reduced  the  Romans  to  the  neires- 
sity  of  risking  an  engagement  (216).  ^milius 
Paul  us,  the  colleague  of  Varro,  wished  to  put 
off  the  battle,  but  Varro  chose  the  day  of  his 
command,  and  directed  the  attack.  The  Roman 
aitny  was  destroyed,  and  Hannibal  now 
marched  to  Capua,  which  immediately  opened 


the  first  check  which  he  had  received  in  the 
open  fields- but  in  212  ac,  made  an  important 
acquisition  in  the  capture  of  Tarentura. 
Capua,  however,  was  invested  by  two  consular 
armies,  and  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering. 
Hannibal  marched  to  Rome,  and  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  capitol,  211  b.c;  but  the  Romans 
were  not  thus'  to  be  discouraged;  Capua  fclL 
This  success  gave  the  Romans  a  dcdded  supe- 
riority, and  nearly  all  the  people  of  Italy  de- 
clared in  ihdr  favor.  Held  m  check  1^  the 
consul,  Claudius  Nero,  Hannibal  could  not  ef- 
fect a  union  with  his  brother  Hasdmbal,  who 
had  set  out  from  Spain  with  reinforcements, 
but  after  having  passed  the  Apennines  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Nero  on  the  Metaurus 
in  207  B.C.  Hasdmbal  fell,  and  his  bloody 
head  was  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
The  latter  then  retired  to  Bruttium,  where,  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties,  he  yet  maintained  the 
contest  with  inferior  forces  ag^nst  victorious 
armies.  But  Sdpio  now  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend 
his  country.  He  reluctantly  embarked  his  troops, 
and  in  Z)3  a.c.  left  the  country  which  tor 
16  years  he  had  held  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Rome,  He  landed  at  Leptis,  gained  over  a 
part  of  the  Numidians,  and  encamped  at 
Adrumetum.  Sdpio  took  several  cities,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Pressed  by 
bis  countrymen  to  come  to  a  dedsive  engage- 
ment, Hannibal  met  Scipio  at  Zama,  ana  was 
defeated  with  20,000  loss.  Peace  was  concluded 
in  201  B.C.  Hannibal,  accused  tnr  his  enemies 
of  stirring  up  Antiochus  the  Great  to  war 
against  the  Romans,  went  to  Ephesus,  to  the 
court  of  Antiochus.  In  the  ensuing  struggle 
with  Rome.  Antiochus  was  signally  defeated, 
and  obligea  to  conclude  a  peace,  one  of  the 
terms  of  which  was  that  Hannibal  should  be 
delivered  up.  Hannibal,  again  obliged  to  flee, 
went  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  Idng  of  Bithynia. 
Prusias,  to  whom  the  Senate  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  demand  the  person  of  Hannibal,  was 
on  the  point  of  complying  with  the  reouisition, 
when  Hannibal  preventea  the  disgrace  by  swal- 
lowing poison,  which  he  always  carried  about 
in  hi 9  ring, 

HANNIBAL,  Mo.,  the  metropolis  of  nordi- 
east  Missouri,  is  located  in  Marion  County, 
about  120  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Lmiis. 
Hannibal  has  excellent  railroad  hdlities  — 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  system ;  the 
Chicago,  Burlintrton  and  Quincy:  the  Waba.<!h 
and  the  Saint  Louis  and  Hannibal  railroads. 
Hannibal  was  formerly  a  large  lumber  market 
and  when  this  industry  moved  northward  the 
city  lost  in  population  until  1900,  when  a  cam- 
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I»igD  Was  «larted  V>  sacnre  factories  for  tfa« 
city,  Hannibal  increased  in  po^latioti  betweea 
1900  and  1910  45  per  cent  and  in  manuiactur- 
ing  237  per  cent.  The  chief  products  of  the 
Hannibal  factories  are  ceaieiit,  lime,  stoves, 
car  wheels,  flour,  shoes,  etc.  Hannibal  is  con- 
nccted  -with  UUnois  by  a  ateol  bridf^r  ™h'<4.'* 
used  by  the  railroads  and  for  vehicles.  The 
city  has  a  free  library;  splendid  school  system, 
18  grade  schools,  one  high  school  and  two 
parochial  schools;  two  hospitals;  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  a  JIOO^OOO  city  hall,  and  other  fine  pub- 
lic buildiags.  It  has  a  raunicipal  electric-Hght 
atid  power  plant  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  ia  the  United  Sutes.  The 
rates  are  lower  than  in  any  city  in  the  MSsais- 
sippi  Valley,  and  two  years  ago  the  water  plant 
was  purchased  by  the  city.  The  diy  govern-. 
ment  is  composed  of  a  tnayoi  and  two  alder- 
men from  each  of  the  six  wards  o£  the  city. 
Pop.  21,766. 

HANNINGTONt  JaaiMt  Engli^  clergy- 
maii.  first  bishop  o£  Eastern  EaBptDrip)  Africa: 
b.  Hurstpierpoint,  England,  1&47;  d  near  Lake 
Victoria  Nyania  ISSSi  After  studying  at  Ox- 
ford he  was  ordained  in  the  Established  Church 
and  then  undertook  missionary  work.  In  1882 
he  was  at  Uganda,^  but  enfeebled  health  farced 
h'm  to  return  to  England.  Id  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa,  but  in  spite  of  his  superhuman  efforis 
to  establish  friendship  with  the  natives,  he  was 
murdered  ,soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  interior. 
His  journals  were  published  at  London  in  1888. 
Consult  Berry,  'Bishop  Hannington'  (New 
York  1908). 

HANNO,  hin'&,  or  ANNO,  German 
tnedlxTT^  prelate:  b.  not  earlier  than  1000;  d. 
Siegberg,  near  Bonn,  1075.  The  emperor,  Henry 
HI  made  him  bU  chancellor  and  presented  him 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  to  which  he 
ittes  consecrated  in  1056.  After  the  death  of 
Henry. Ill,  Hanno  made  himself  master  of  the' 
person  of  Henry  Ill's  young  son,  Henry  IV 
and  secured  for  himself  the  admintstration  of 
die  empire  (lOffi).  His  enetljetic  goremment 
and  his  hc4y  life,  his  ^temal  care  foT  his  see, 
his  :(ealous  reformanon  of  monasteries  and 
foundation  of  churches,  gained  him  the  char- 
acter of  a  saint.  The  hymn  in  his  praise  is  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  written  soon  after 
his  death;  by  others  about  1183.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  the  early 
German  national  literature.  The  best  version 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mtillenhoff  and  Scherer's 
*Denkmiiler  deutscher  Poeaie  und  Prosa' 
(186*). 

HANNUKAH.  See  Befana. 
HANOTAUX,  (Albert  Aueoite)  Gabriel, 
al-bar  o-giist  g>-bre-<!l  a-n6-t5,  French  poli- 
tician: b.  Beaurcvoir  Aisne  19  Nov.  1853.  He 
(3iDse  for  himself  the  proiession  of  the  law, 
took  ■  scientific  course  in  the  Ecole  des  Charles 
and  afterward  beoime  a  teacher  in  the 
Ecote  del  Hautes  Eludes.  In  1879  he  received 
an  appointment  in  the  French  foreign  office;  in 
1881  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  Ambassador  in  1885. 
From  1SS6  to  1889  he  was  Republican  deputy 
xnd'  in  May  1894  received  the  portfolio  of 
tsvei^.  affairs  in  the.  second  Dupiv  Cabinet 
ntnaming  in  office  until  October  IS*?.  H?  hela 


the  same  <Ace  in  the  lUlinc  mtnisiry  lfl96>^ 
and  'was  anardeot.  siqiporter  of  the  policy  cul- 
minating in  (he  Franco-Russian  alliance.  He. 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1897.  H« 
has  published  'Les  Villes  Retrouvtes>  (1880) ; 
'Ori^Bcs  '4e  I'institutioo  des  intendants  dies 
pfbvtBces'  (18S4);  'Henri  Martin  sa  vie  se* 
onlvrei,  SOD  temps'  (1885) ;  'Etudes  historiipiei 
sur  le  XVIc.et  le  XVIle  siicle  en  ftance' 
(1886);  'HiStoiie  du  cardinal  de  Kichelieu' 
(1893);  'La  France  et  la  royaute  avant  Riche- 
lieu' (1898)  ;  'La  Seine  et  les  quais,  prom«l- 
ades  d'un  bibliophile'  (1901);  <Dh  choix  d'une 
carriere;  (1902):  'Souvenirs  de  Mme.  Main- 
tenon*  (1902); 'La  jcunessede  Baliac'  (19(M>[ 
'Histotre  de  la  France  conl«mporaJne'  (1909) ; 
'La  France  vivante  en  Am^cjue  du  Nord' 
f  1913)  ;  'La  paix  Latine' ;  'Fachoda' ;  'Jeaimft 

HANOVER,  Germany,  the  northwestern- 
most  province  of  Prussia,  prior  to  1866  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  It  borders  on  the  North  Sea 
and  has  an  area  of  14,863. square  miles.  In  the 
south  the  Harz  Mountains  attain  an  altitude  of 
over  3,000  feet;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  an 
alluvial  plain  with  a  gentie  slope  to  the  sea. 
The  Elbe  on  the  northeast  boundary,  the  Ems, 
and  the  Weser,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Leine 
and  Aller,  are  the  principal  rivers.  Coal  and 
hgnlte,  rock  salt,  iron,  copper,  rinc,  silver,  min- 
eral oil  and  gold  are  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts,'  and  there  are  large  peat  beds  in  tht 
north.  The  coast  Is  low  and  as  in  Holland  is 
protected  by  dykes  from  the  incursions  of  the 
sea.  There  are  only  two  lakes  of  consideraMe 
size,  the  Dnmmersee  and  the  Sleinlunder  Zef. 
Over  one-third  of  the  area  is  arable  land,  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  grain  and  flax; 
Clover  and  tobacco  are  also  grown  and  the 
sugar-beet  industry  is  acquiring  large  propor- 
tions. The  keeping  of  bees  is  generally  prac- 
tised on  the  moors,  and  a  bread  of  superior 
cattle  Is  raised  along  the  marshy  coast  land: 
Forests  of  hardwood  and  Jtine,  extensively  used 
in  smelting,  occupy  one-sixth  of  the  surface. 
The  manufactures  are  extensive  and  include 
shipbuilding,  iron  goods,  machinery,  woolens, 
linens,  cottons,  leather,  paper,  beet-root  sugar, 
beer,  spirits  and  numerous  domestic  commodi- 
ties. Hanover  has  over  2,000  miles  of  railroads, 
numerous  canals  and  an  extensive  traffic  is 
carried  on  at  its  several  porti,  among  which 
are  Geestemunde,  j^mden  and  Harburg,  al- 
though practically  its  chief  port  is  the  free  city 
and  port  of  Bremen  (q.v.).  The  capital  is 
Hanover  (q.v,).  For  administrative  purposes, 
die  province  is  divided  into  the  six  districts  oi 
Hanover,  Hilaesheim,  Liineburg,  glade,  Osna- 
bruck  and  Aurich.  The  highest  court  is  in 
Celle,  The  province  sends  36  members  to  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  10  to  the  Upper 
House  and  19  to  the  German  Reichstag.  Edu- 
caiion  is  compulsory  and  free ;  chief  of  the 
higher  insiilutions  of  learning  is  Giittingen  Uni- 
versity. There  were  3,624  public  grammar 
schools  in  191S  with  8,586  teachers  and  470,465 
pupils.  There  were  103  secondary  schools  with 
28,971  pupils.  There  are  a  mining  academy 
situated  at  Clausihal,  a  building'  School  in 
Nienbur^  and  a  forestry  school  at  Munden,  a- 
technical  high  school  in  Hanover,  five  naviga- 
tion schoc^s  and  several  agricultural  institutioBs. 
Tbere  are  two  large  libraries,  one  at  (lOttingen 
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Univerjity  and  the  Royal  at  Hanover.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutheran  Prot- 
estants. Roman  Catholics  inhabitii^  Hildes- 
he:m  and  Osnabriick  constitute  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population.  Hanover  was  kmg 
connected  with  the  Brunswick  family,  a  sdon 
of  which,  ErneKt  Augustus,  in  1W2  became. the 
first  Elector  of  Hanover,  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  EUector  Palatine,  granddaughter 
of  James  T  and  niece  of  Charles  I  of  Eingland. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1698  by  his  son,  George 
Lotlis,  who  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (q.v.)  became  George  I,  king  of 
Ei^land,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714. 
The  connection  with  England  continued  dur- 
ing four  reigns,  and  in  1814  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  raised  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  a  king' 
dom,  George  IV  and  William  IV  thus  being 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Hanover.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  however,  by 
the  Salic  law,  the  Hanoverian  crown  passed  to 
the  nearest  male  heir,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  at  his  death  in  1851  to 
his  son,  George  V.  In  1866  Hanover  sided  with 
Austria  in  the  Austro- Prussian  contest;  the 
capital  was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops;  the 
lung  lost  his  throne,  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated and  Hanoyer  was  annexed  to  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.  George  V,  who  died  in  187&, 
and  his  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, went  into  exile  rather  than  recognize 
the  act  of  aimexation.  A  long  protest  against 
annexation  was  continued  in  die  Reichstag  t^ 
the  Hanoverian  deputies;  finally  in  1892  Ernest 
Augustus  renounced  his  claims  and  in  1913  the 
two  houses  gf  Guelph  and  Hohenzollern  were 
reconciled  and  Ernest  Au^stus,  son  of  the 
I>uke  of  Cumberland,  married  Victoria  Louise, 
daughter  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Consult  Ford, 
'Hanover  and  Prussia*  (New  Yotk  1903); 
Grotefend,  'Gesehichte  der  Verfassung  des 
Konigrdcha  Hannover,  lS14-48>  (Hanover 
1857)  ;  Guihe,  'Die  Lande  Braunschweig  und 
Hannover'  (Hanover  1888)  ;  Havemann,  '(5e- 
scbichte  der  Lande  Braunschweig  und  Liine- 
burg>  {(^ottingen  18SJ-57)  ;  Kocher,  '(rtschichte 
von  Hannover  tmd  Braunschweig,  I64S-1714' 
(Leipzig  1896) ;  Meding,  'Memoiren  aur  Zeit-. 
gesdiichte'  (ib.  1884)  ;  Meyer,  'Die  Provini 
Hannover'  (Hanover  1888);  Sybel.  'Die 
BegTundung  des  deutschen  Reichs  durch  Wil- 
helm I>  (Munich  1893;  Eng.  trans,.  New  York 
1890-92)  ;  Wari  'Great  Britain  and  Hanover' 
(Oxford  1899).    Pop.  2,942;436. 

HANOVER,  Mass.  (I)  Village  in  the 
town  of  Hanover  in  Plymouth  County,  on  a 
branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  about  10  miles  east  by 
north  from  Brockton  and  25  miles  southeast 
of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Hanover  Academy. 
It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region  and  the 
chief  industries  are  connected  with  agricultural 
products.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  tacks 
and  nails.  (2)  The  town  of  Hanover  contains 
several  villages  and  the  chief  manufactures  are 
shoes,  nails,  tacks  and  dairy  products.  Pop. 
of  the  village  is  about  420;  of  the  town,  2,326. 

HANOVER,  N.  H..  town  in  Gralton 
County,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  about  72  miles 
northwest  of  Concord.  It  is  situated  in  an 
a^cultural  region  and  il3  industries  are  con- 


nected chiefly  with  farm  products  and  lumber- 
ing. It  is  a  simmer  resort,  but  is  known 
pnncipally '  as  a  college  town,  being  the  seat 
of  Dttrbnouth  College  (q.v.).  It  contains  also 
the  Mary  Hitchcodc  Memoria]  HoaritaL  Pop. 
2,075. 

HANOVBR,  Pa.,  borough  in  York  County ; 
on  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Pennsj/lvania 
railroads,  about  32  miles  south  of  Harrisbuiy. 
It  was  settled  about  1729  and  incorporated  m 
1815.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  section  of  die 
State,  and  nearby  are  iron-ore  mines.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  shoeSj  machine-shop 
products,  cigars,  gloves,  flavm,  auto  truck 
bodies,  wire  cloth,  furniture,  heels  and  inner- 
soles^  silk  and  cordage.  Hanover  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  considerable  part  of  York 
County;  the  trade  is  largely  in  agricultural  and 
daily  products,  the  maimfactores  of  the  bor- 
ough, and  in  live  stock.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  burgess  and  borough  council.  Pop. 
7,057.  Estimate,  including  subuTlK,  about  12,000. 

HANOVER,  PnissJa,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince, and  formerly  of  the  fcingdom  of  Hanover, 
in  an  extensive  plain  northeast  of  and  dom- 
inated by  Mount  Linden,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ihme  with  the  Leine,  44  miles  by  rail  west 
by  north  of  Brunswick.  It  is  the  twelfth  city 
of  Germany  in  size  and  the  seventh  in  Prussia. 
It  consists  of  an  old  town,  intersected  by  the 
Leine,  and  of  various  modem  suburbs.  The 
old  town  is  unattractive,  but  the  new  quarters 
are  regular  and  well  built.  The  principal  fea- 
tures are  the  Markt  Church,  of  antique  appear- 
ance; the  Kreutz  Church;  Scbloss  Church,  a 
handsome  structure,  with  an  altar-piece  by 
Cranach,  and  sonie  curious  reHcs  collected  1^ 
Henry  the  Lion;  several  handsome  modem 
churches;  the  palace  (1636-40;  rebuilt  since 
1817),  now  a  royal  Prussian  residence;  the 
former  palace  of  King  Ernest  Augustus  (in 
government  occupancy)  ;  the  Royal  Library ;  the 
museum  of  art  and  science;  the  restore(^  town- 
house  (1439-55);  the  new  town-house  (formerly 
palace  of  George  V)j  the  Kestner  Museum  of 
Antiquities;  the  provindal  assembly  house;  the 
Franco-German  War  monument;  the  Waterloo 
monument ;  various  schools,  among  which  is  the 
technical  high-school,  a  remodeled  buildins  of 
great  extent,  formerly  the  Welf  enschloss  (palace 
of  the  Guelphs),  and  the  Schloss-Herrenhausen, 
formerly  a  royal  residence.  It  is  popular  as  an 
educational  centre  for  ford^ers,  who  are  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  punty  of  the  spoken 
language  here  and  by  the  quiet  charm  of  the 
dty.  There  is  also  a  veterinary  high  school, 
several  teachers'  training  schools,  several  ly- 
ceums  and  military  and  industrial  schools.  The 
Roval  Library  contains  over  200,(KX)  volumes 
and  a  valuaUe  collection  of  manuscripts.  In 
the  munidpal  library  there  are  also  several 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  museums  and  vari- 
ous collections  contain  a'  great  selection  of 
antiques  of  all  kinds.  A»  catntal  of  t^e  prov- 
ince the  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  president  and 
the  higher  courts.  The  dty  goveromeot  is 
vested  m  a  director,  a  syncuc,  an  executive 
board  of  17  mi^istrates  and  a  munidpal  coundl 
of  24  members.  The  dty  has  attained  some  in- 
dustrial importance  since  the  improvement  and 
development  in  its  railway  connections.  Trade 
and  industries  are' important^  the  latter  including 
railway  works,  oildolh,  bridge  works,  piaoo^ 
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asphalt,  leatber,  machinCTy.  iron  castings,  cot- 
ton, linen,  tobacco,  lacquered  wares,  lamps, 
glass,  cbemicals,  etc.,  breweries  and  distilleries. 
The  city  has  electric  street  railroads. 

Hanover  is  first  meaticxied  in  1163.  It 
joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1481,  and  re- 
ceived the  Reformation  in  1S33.  It  became  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bnmxwick-Liinelnirg, 
and  the  capital  of  the  principality  in  1636.  In 
1714,  however,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  became 


provincial  town  of  little  importance.  In  1866 
the  kingdom  was  absorbed  by  Prussia,  and  since 
1890  the  city  has  held  the  positions  of  a  royal 
residence  and  capltaL  Sir  William  Herschel, 
the  two  Schl^els  and  IfHand  were  bom  here. 
The  city  has  grown  and  prospered  under  Prus- 
sian rule.  Consult  Hartmann,  'Geschichte  der 
Residenz-stadt  Hannover'  (Hildesheim  1886); 
Hirschfeld,  *Hannovers  Grossindustrie  und 
Gros5handel>  (1891);  Hoppe,  'Gescbichte  der 
Stadt  Hannover'  (Hanover  1845).  Pop.  302,- 
375. 

HANOVBR,  Pa.,  Cavalry  Action  at. 
During  the  Gettysburg  campaign  General 
Stuart,  commanding  the  Confederate  cavalry, 
was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  »nd 
harass  its  rear  should  it  attempt  to  follow  the 
Confederate  army  and  pass  into  Maryland, 
Leaving-  two  brigades  souUi  of  the  Potomac,  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Stuart, 
with  the  rest  of  his  command,  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  Seneca  Creek,  20  miles  north  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  night  of  27  June  1863  and,  learn- 
ing that  Hooker  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
north  \fy  way  of  Rockrille,  captured  a  train  of 
12S  wagons  and  400  prisoners  between  Rock- 
ville  and  Washington,  struck  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Raih-oad  at  Sykesville  and  Hood's  Mills, 
and,  ascertaining  that  the  Union  army  was ' 
marcfaing  from  Frederick  north  war((  en- 
deavored to  get  ahead  of  it,  reaching  West- 
minster at  S  P.M.  of  the  29th,  where  he  struck  a 
squadron  of  the  First  Delaware  Cavalry,  which 
offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  was  finally 
dispersed,  and  Stuart,  continuing  his  tnarch, 
bivouacked  at  Union  Mills,  about  tmdway  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Littlestown.  Hearing 
that  Union  cavalry  was  at  Littlestown,  and  that 
Early  was  on  the  Susquehanna,  he  marched  by 
crossroads  for  Hanover,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  and,  at  10  o'clock,  his  head  of  column 
reached  that  place,  16  miles  east  of  Gettysburg, 
and  attacked  the  rear  and  Hank  of  Kilpatrick'a 
cavalry  division,  as  it  was  passing  through  the 
town  frtwn  Frederick  and  Littlestown,  m  ad- 
vance of  Meade's  central  column.  His  firsl 
attack  threw  the  rear  of  Famsworth's  brigade 
into  confusion,  but  Famsworth  rallied  his  men, 
Custer's  brigade  was  recalled  and  thrown  into 
action  and,  after  two  hours'  fighting  in  and 
aroumi  the  town,  Stuart  was  driven  back  on 
the  Litttestown  road,  having  lost  nearly  100 
men:  Kilpatricb  reports  his  own  loss  at  59 
kiHed  and  wounded,  and  123  missing. 

Stuart  was  now   in  a  perilous  position ;  he 
had  thrust  himself   unwittingly  between    Kil- 
■     --     y.'c     -,,:„     body; 


patridc's    cavalry    and    Meade.    

Greg^s  cavalry  division  was  moving  north 
his  rHrht,  but  he  extricated  himself  by  marc 
'""■  all  night  over  a  circuitous  route  throuj^u 
"  " johi  Early  at  Yott    "ITie  latter. 
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however,  was  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg,  and 
Stuart  passed  almost  withm  sight  of  htm,  withi 
out  knowing  it.  Finding  that  Early  was  not 
at  York,  Stuart  continued  his  march  to  Cariisl^ 
hoping  to  find  Lee's  main  body  there,  but  found 
the  place  occupied  by  Union  troops,  and  heard 
that  Lee  was  concentrating  at  Gettysburg,  where 
by  marching  night  and  day,  he  joined  him  in  the 
afternoon  of  2  July.     See  GErrvsBuaG,  Cau- 

PAIGN  AND   BaITLE  Of. 

HANOVBR,  Treaty  of,  an  alliance  be- 
tween England,  France  and  Prussia,  made  in 
September  1725,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  as- 
sistance, in  opposition  to  that  between  Austria 
and  Spain. 

HANOVER  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  Ind.; 
founded  in  1827,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  as  Hanover  Academy.  It  was' 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1833.  Women  have 
been  admitted  since  1880.  The  regular  depart- 
ments are  letters,  arts,  science,  law,  philosophy 
and  education.  No  charges  are  made  for  tui- 
tion. In  1916  the  college  reported  24  in- 
structors, 304  students  and  about  25,000  volumes 
in  the  library.  The  endowment  fund  is.  over 
$300,000,  and  die  annual  income  is  about  $20,000., 

HANOVER  COURT  HOUSE,  Engage- 
ment  Near.  On  21  May  1862  GenerilMc- 
Qellan  had  marched  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac 
up  the  York  Peninsula  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy,  7  to  12  miles  distant  from  Rich- 
mond. On  the  26th  he  heard  that  R,  H. 
Anderson's  Confederate  brigade,  and  Stuart's 
cavalry  were  near  Fredericksburg,  and  that 
another  body.  Branch's  brigade,  was  in  the. 
vicinity  of  Hanover  Court  House,  17  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  to  his  right  and  rear. 
These  bodies  threatened  his  communications, 
and  were  in  position  to  reinforce  Jackson,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  or  to  oppose  McDowell, 
whose  advance  was  then  eight  miles  south  of 
Frederidtsburg.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  enemy  from  these  positions 
and  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  South  Anna ' 
and  Pamunkey  rivers.  Warren's  small  brigade 
had  been  already  detailed  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
had  destroyed  all  means  of  communication  over 
the  Pamunkey  as  far  as  Hanover  Court  Houee, 
and  was  then  posted  at  Old  Church.  On  the' 
morning  of  the  27th  Warren  moved  toward 
the  courthoiiEe,  on  a  road  running  parallel  to 
the  Pamunkey.  Porter  left  New  Bridge  at  7 
A.M.  with  Moreil's  division  and  Emory's  cavalry 
brigade  and,  marching  by  way  of  Mechanics- 
vilte  northward  toward  the  courthouse,  about' 
noon  his  cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fifth  New 
York  Infantrv  encountered  a  portion  of 
Branch's  brigade,  supporting  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  attempting  to  hold  the  road  leading  to' 
the  courthouse.  A  Union  battery  was  brought 
up  and  Botterfield's  brigade  deployed,  which 
charged  and  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  . 
field,  capturing  one  gun.  A  part  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  New  York  was  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates. Supposing  that  the  Confederates 
had  all  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Hanover' 
Court  House,  Porter  pursued,  the  cavalry, ' 
under  Emory,  and  the  Seventeenth  New  York, 
overtaking  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  the^ 
Twenty-eighth  North  Carolina.  Upon  nearing- 
the  junction  of  the  Ashland  and  the  court-  ' 
house  roads,  a  nart  of  Martindale's  brigade  was  ' 
sent  toward  Ashlftnd  to  guan)  that  flaidc  against.- 
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an  approach  from  [Ucfatnond  and  to  destroy  the 
railroad  runnins;  lo  that  city.  Near  Peake's 
Station  Martinoale  ran  into  Branch's  brigatJe, 
was  immediately  attacked,  and  was  driven  back 
some  distance.  When  Porter  whose  advance 
had  reached  Hanover  Court  House,  heard  that 
Martindale  had  been  attacked,  he  faced  about 
bis  entire  column,  reached  Martindale,  struck 
Branch  on  his  left  and  rear,  and  routed  him. 
Branch  retreated  to  Ashland  and  formed  a 
junction  wit]}  Anderson's  brigade,  which  had 
fallen  back  from  McDoweirs  front.  After 
destroying  the  railroad  in  several  places  and 
opening  the  way  for  McDowell's  advance  from 
Fredencksburg,  Porter  returned  to  his  old 
camps  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  The  Union 
loss  in  the  engagement  of  the  2?th  was  62 
killed,  223  wounded  and  70  missing.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  73  killed.  192  wounded  and 
730  prisoners,  of  whom  ahout  ISO  were  also 
wounded.  Consult  'Official  Records*  (Vol, 
XI);  Webb,  <The  Peninsula* ;  'Mcaellan's 
Own  Story' ■  Allan,  'The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (Vol.  11). 

HANSA,  or  HANSB.  See  Hanseatk: 
League. 

HANSABUND  (Ger.  for  "Hanseattc 
League,'  named  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
medueval  organization  of  that  name  (q.v).  A 
league  of  powerful  German  industrial  and  ship- 
ping magnates,  created  with  the  purpose  of 
represenlmg  the  interests  of  trade  and  industry. 
It  was  founded  12  June  1909  at  Berlin  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  League  of  German 
Bankers  and  the  Central  League  of  German 
Industrials.  One  of  its  objects  is  the  (irevcn- 
tion  of  a  one-sided  preference  for  agrarian  in- 
terests in  the  German  national  policy,  which 
was  evidenced  in  a  number  of  declarations  is- 
sued in  the  course  of  the  war  of  1914-18. 

HANSEATIC  (hAn-si-atlk)  LEAGUE, 
HANSA,  or  HANSB,  a  confederacy  of  cer- 
tain cities  of  northern  Germany  for  mutual 
protection,  especially,  in  matters  of  commerce; 
for  the  extension  of  trade,  and  of  rights  and 
immunities  received  from  sovereigns,  and  which 
had  suHercd  curtailment.  The  union  was 
formed  in  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when  sea 
and  land  swarmed  with  pirates  and  robbers,  and 
German  trade,  no  longer  guarded  by  the  privi- 
leges of  armed  attendants,  was  exposed  to  many 
dangers,  while  the  government  had  degenerated 
into  a  power  for  extorting  taxes  without  giving 
protection. 

The  first  alliances  known  to  have  been  con- 
cluded are  those  between  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
(1241  and  1255)  to  keep  open  the  road  across 
Holslein  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic,  and  between  Lubeck,  Rostock  and 
Weimar  in  1259  for  defending  themselves  a^inst 
.the  pirates.  About  the  same  time  a  similar 
league  was  concluded  between  the  Westphaliaa 
towns,  Miinster,  Dortmund,  Soest  and  Lipp- 
stadt.  When  a  wider  union  came  to  be  formed 
for  like  purposes,  the  name  of  Hansa,  signify- 
ing a  league,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  any 
such  Confederat|y,  survived  exclusively  as  the 
name  of  that  influential  league.  During  its 
most  flourishing  period  it  embraced  90  towns. 
'  scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
Germany,  including  Holland.  Its  organization 
was  Tcry  loose,  the  towns  of  which  it  waa  made 


up  bdng  at  first  divided  into  three  and,  after 
die  16th  century,  into  four  provinces,  eadi  with 
a  chief  town.  These  divisions  had^  however, 
little  more  than  a  geographical  significance. 
The  town  of  Ltibed^  which  already  held  an 
important  ranl^  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
hi^cst  court  of  appeal  for  all  those  towns 
which  were  governed  by  the  Ltibeck  law,  was 
rccc^ized  as  the  chief  town  of  the  le^ue. 
Here  assembled  the  deputies  of  the  Other  Hanse 
towns  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
federacy; the  decrees  of  the  Diet  had  no  effect 
unless  diey  received  the  sanction  of  the  separate 

In  the  14th  century  the  league  everywhere 
attained  a  h^h  political  importance,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  development  of  that  commercial 
policy  which  has  since  become  intimately  con- 
nected with  at)  political  relations,  but  of  which 
the  sovereigns  of  that  time  had  little  idea. 
Kincs  and  princes  were,  in  reality,  more  de- 
pendent on  tne  league  than  it  was  on  them.  He 
extensive  carrying  trade  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  was  a  great  source  of  wealth,  and  at 
length  there  was  no  mart  in  Europe  whidh  was 
not  gradually  drawn  within  the  circle  of  its 
influence.  En^and,  Denmark  and  Flanders  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  league  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce.  It  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  commerce  on  the  Baltic 
and  North  seas.  In  Ae  country  under  its 
immediate  influence  it  constructed  canals,  and 
introduced  a  luiiform  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  Hanse  towns  was 
naturally  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  when 
circumstances  changed  the  league  was  destined 
to  decline.  When  the  routes  by  land  and  sea 
were  no  longer  insecure;  when  princes  learned 
the  advantages  of  trade  to  their  own  states,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
naval  force  of  their  own,  and  the  encouragement 
of  navigation;  when  the  inland  members  of  the 
confederation  perceived  thai  the  great  seaport 
towns  had  a  separate  interest  of  their  own,  and 
used  them  principally  to  promote  their  own 
ends;  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  was  evidently  approaching.  There  re- 
mained at  last  as  active  members  of  it  only 
Hamburg,  Luneburg,  Liibeck  and  the  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  (Wismar,  Rostock,  Greifs- 
wald,  Stralsund),  whose  interests  were  identi- 
fied with  those  of  Labeck.  The  league  existed 
no  longer  as  a  political  power,  but  merely  as  a 
loose  association  of  towns  for  commercial 
purposes. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixa- 
bcth,  the  league  lost  its  privileges  by  its  refusal 
to  grant  complete  reciprocity.  About  1614  there 
remained  only  14  towns  which  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  league  and  had  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  These  were 
Lubeck.  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund.  Greifs- 
wald,  Stettin,  Danzig,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick. 
Hildesheim,  Liineburg,  Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
Cologne.  The  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  the  Geman  towns 
generally,  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  league.  At 
the  diet  of  1629  it  was  entrusted  to  die  cities  of 
Liieck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  consult  for 
its  general  interests,  and  in  1630  these  towns 
concluded  among  themselves  a  closer  union, 
vi^iich  was  renewed  in  1641.    After  the  Peace 
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of  Westphalia  (1648)  repeated  but  vaiD  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  the  league  togetlicr  again, 
and  a  last  diet  was  held  in  1669.  Hamburg, 
Liibeck  and  Bremen  sdU  retain  tbeir  independ- 
ence, and  now  form  separate  constituents  of  the 
German  Empire.  Consult  in  English,  Zimmern, 
•The  HanSB  Towns'  (1889);  and  in  German, 
the  exhaustive  series  of  works  published  be- 
tween 1872  and  1910. 

HANSEL  UND  GRSTEL,  a  Uhy  opera 
in  three  acts  by  Engelbert  Uumperdinck,  li- 
bretto by  A.  Welte,  first  presented  in  Germany 
in  1893  and  in  New  Yorlc  on  8  Oct.  1895.  The 
characters  are  —  Peter,  a  poor  broom-maker; 
OertTude,  his  wife;  Hansel  and  Crete),  th«r 
^ildren;  the  Witch,  who  eats  children;  Sand- 
man, the  Sleepy  Faity  and  Dewman,  the  Dawn 
Fairy,  with  other  children,  angels  and  peasants. 
Based  on  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  story,  the 
Opera  opens  with  the  two  children  being  si^t 
into  the  woods  for  strawberries  and  losii^  their 
way.  Sandman  sings  them  to  sleep  and  fairies 
and  angels  guard  ihem.  In  the  forest  lives  the 
old  witch  in  a  gingerbread  house,  into  which 
she  entices  children  and  bakes  them  into  ginger- 
bread. On  awakening.  Hansel  and  Gretcl  ap- 
proach the  magic  house  and  are  lured  inside. 
Being  bidden  to  enter  the  oven  to  sec  if  the 
cakes  are  baked,  Gretel  asks  the  wilch  to  show 
her  how  to  gel  in.  The  Witch  bends  over  the 
oven  and  Hansel  and  Gretel  push  her  in  and 
slam  the  door.  She  is  burnt  to  ashes,  the 
diarm  is  broken  and  a  long  row  of  children 
stand  revealed  when  the  gingerbread  crust  falls 
Ofi  them. 

HANSEN,  han's^n,  Gerhard  Henrik  Ar- 
mauer,  distinguished  Norwegian  physician: 
b.  Bergen,  Norway,  1841 ;  d.  1912.  He  was  edu- 
cated during  boyhood  in  the  cathedral  schools 
of  his  native  city,  afterward  entered  upon  the 
Study  of  medicine  and  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed resident  physician  in  the  Rigs  Hos- 
pital of  Christiania.  He  was  afterward  gov- 
ernment medical  officer  for  the  Lofoten  fisheries, 
but  did  not  reach  the  field  of  his  fame  until 
he  was  appointed  in  1868  to  the  post  of  assist- 
ant physician  at  the  Bergen  Leper  Hospital,  of 
whidi  Danielsson  was  director.  From  this 
time  forth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
leprosy,  and  following  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Virchow,  traveled  from  one  to  another  uni- 
versity of  Europe,  continuing  his  investi^tions. 
On  his  return  to  Norway  the  Medical  Society 
of  Christiania  voted  a  sum  of  mon<^  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  further  researches.  He 
at  last  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  leprosy  was  contagious.  Continuing  his 
investigations  he  discovered  at  last  the  leprosy 
bacillus  in  unstained  preparations.  Later  it  was 
stained  and  became  known  as  Hansen's  bacillus 
(1873). _  He  was  not  successful  in  employing 
ue  bacillus  for  purposes  of  inoculation  with  a 
preventive  object;  but  on  the  basis  of  his  con- 
tagion theory,  legislation  has  been  enabled  to 
check  to  a  considerable  extent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  throughout  Norway  and  elsewhere. 
His  excellent  work  received  tardy  but  generous 
recognition  it  the  International  Leper  Congress 
of  1909  at  Bergen. 

HANSEN,  Niels  Bbbeun,  horticulturist 
and  plant  breeder:  b.  Ribe,  Denmark,  4  Jan. 
1866,  and  migrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1873.    He  graduated  frcmt  the 
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Iowa  Suie  Cbllceeof  Agricaltare  in  18^.  He- 
followed  practical  hoiticiillure  and  nursery 
work  from  1888  to  IS91,  when  he  was  made  as- 
sistant professor  ai  horticulture  in  the  Iowa 
State  College,  a  position  which  he  heid  until 
he  was  made  professor  of  horticulture  in  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  horti- 
culturist  of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  SiaUon,  in  1895.  Id  1894,  he  s^ient 
four  months  in  studying  horticulture  in  eight 
dilTerent  European  countries.  In  1897-98,  he 
spent  10  months  in  an  agricultuml  and  horti- 
cultural exploration  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Turke- 
stan and  western  China,  tor  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  collected  many  seeds  and  plants  of 
economic  importance  for  introduction  into  the 
United  States.  In  1906,  he  made  a  similar  tour 
under  the  same  auspices  through  oarts  of  Lap- 
land, Finland,  RussiajSiberia,  Manchuria  and 
Japan,  and  again,  in  1908-09,  when  he  spent  nine 
mouths  in  exploring  Siberia,  Mongolia,  Titike- 
stan,  Transcaucasia  and  northern  Africa,  He 
is  the  originator  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
new  fruits,  including  several  hybrid  plums  of 
unusual  hardiness  and  excellence,  and  he  is 
known  as  the  introducer  of  the  Turkestan  and 
Siberian  alfalfas,  which  endure  the  extremely 
low  temperatures  of  the  northern  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains  region.  In  addition  to  writing 
numerous  bulletins  and  papers  on  horticulture 
topics,  he  has  published  two  books,  namely, 
'Handbook  of   Fruit-Culture  and  Tree-Plant- 


1903). 

HANSOM,  or  HANSOH  CAR  See 
Carbiace. 

HANSON,  Alexander  Contee,  American 
ioumalisl  and  politician:  b.  Maryland,  1786;  d. 
1819.  After  being  graduated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  he  adopted  journalism  as  a 
profession,  and  in  1812  his  office  was  wrecked  by 
a  mob  on  account  of  an  article  attacking  the 
Madison  administration  which  appeared  in  the 
Federal  RepubKean,  of  which  fie  was  editor. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
in  1813.  and  from  1817  until  his  death  had  a 
seat  in  Ihe  Senate. 

HAMUS,  Paul  Henry,  American  educator: 
b.  Hermsdorf-unter-dem-Kynast,  Prussia,  14 
March  18SS.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
childhood,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  B.  S.,  1878  and  has  been  professor  of 
the  history  and  art  of  teaching  at  Harvard  from 
1S91.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  from 
(906  to  1909.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  since  1909.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  Wellesley  College,  and  chairtnan  of 
the  Boston  vocation  bureau  (a  philanthropy  for 
studying  and  organizing  vocational  guidance). 
In  1911-12  he  was  director  of  the  educational 


He  has  published  'Elements  of  Determinants' 
0886) ;  'Geometry  in  the  Public  School* 
C1S93) ;  'Educational  Aims  and  Educational 
Values'  (1899):  'A  Modem  School'  (1904)  j 
'Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education  and  Other 
Educational  Discussions*   (1906);  'School  £f- 
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-  iiciency'  (1913) ;  and  editor  of  the  Schctol  Ef- 
ficiency Series  (13  volumes).  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  educational  and  other  periodicals. 

HAPCOOD,  Iiabel  Florence,  American 
Author  and  translator ;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  21  Nov. 
18S0.  She  has  written  'The  Epic  Songs  o£ 
Russia'  (J886);  'Russian  Rambles'  (1895); 
'A  Survey  of  Russian  Literature'  (1902);  'A 
Service  Book  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
(Greco-Russian)  Church'  (1906),  etc.,  and  is 
widely  known    by  her  translations    from    the 


HAPGOOD,  Norman,  American  jonmal- 
iBt:  b.  Chicago,  28  March  1868.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1890,  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1893,  and  has  since  become  well 
known  as  a  keen,  discriminating  essayist  and 
dramatic  critic,  He  has  published  'Literary 
Sucesmen  and  Others'  (1897);  'Daniel  Web- 
ster' (1899);  'Abraham  Lincoln'  (1899); 
'The  Suge  in  America'  (1901);  'Industry  and 
Progress'   (1911). 

HAPSBURG,  hSpsTiirg  (Ger.  hapsTworg) 
(properly  Habsbusc),  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria- Hungary,  so  named  from  the  ancestral 
castle  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  Switzerland,  on 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle  was 
built  in  the  llth  century  by  Bishop  Werner,  a 
descendant  of  Ethico  I,  a  Count  of  Alemannia, 
in  the  7th  century.  It  stands  on  the  Wiipcls- 
berpi  a  steep  rocky  situation,  whence  the  name 
HahtcMshurg  (Hawk's  Castle).  The  proprie- 
tors of  Hap^urg  became  ai  a  later  period  counts 
of  Hapsburg  and  gradually  extended  their  terri- 
tories. Werner  U,  who  died  in  1096^  b  said 
o  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the  title.    After 


vided  into  two  branches,  the  founder  o{  one 
of  which  was  Albert  IV,  and  that  of  the  other 
Rudolph  III,  The  latter  is  known  as  the  Haps- 
burg-Lauffenburg  line,  which  became  extinct  in 
the  direct  male  line  in  1408.  A  vounfier  son  of 
Rudolph,  called  Eberhard.  founded  the  Kyburg 
branch  of  the  Hapsburg-LaulTenburg  line,  which 
did  not  become  extinct  til!  1415  and  Godfrey 
3  grandson  of  Rudolph,  who  settled  in  England 
ill  the  !3th  century,  there  became  the  founder 
of  the  Fielding  family,  to  which  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh  belong,  and  of  which  the  novelist  Field- 
ing was  a  member.  The  tine  descended  from 
Albert  IV  is  thai  to  which  the  historical  celeb- 
rity of  the  house  is  almost  entirely  due.  In 
1273  Rudolph,  the  son  of  Albert  IV,  was  chosen 


emjwror  of  Germany  or  Holy^  Roman  emperor. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  reiming  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which  is  of  the  line  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine. 


From  Rudolph  to  Charles  VI  the  Austrian  \  .... 
archs  were  of  the  Hapsbun;  male  line.  Maria 
Theresa,  who  succeeded  Charies  VI,  married 
Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  who  in  1745  was 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany.  Francis  11  the 
third  emperor  of  Germany  of  the  line  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine, was  the  last  who  bore  that  btle 
till  the  establishment  of  the  new  empire,  the  last 
of  the  so-called  "Holy  Roman  Emperors.'  He 
changed  it  in  1806  for  that  of  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria; and  the  present  imperial  house  of  Austria 
continues  to  represent  that  lino.  From  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  was  also  descended  a  Spanish 


dynasty  which  began  with  the  Emperor  diaries 

V  (Charles  I  of  Spain),  and  terminated  with 
Charles  II  in  !7(».  Consuh  Steed,  H.  W.,  'The 
Hapsburg  Monarchy'  (1913). 

HARADA  TASUKU,  hah-rah'-dah  tah'- 
soo-koo,  Japanese  editor,  educator,  Congrega- 
tional pastor  and  preacher,  and  president  of  the 
Doshisba  (one  endeavor)  University  of  Kioto, 
Japan :  b.  November  1863  at  Kumamoto.  After 
study  in  his  native  city,  the  Thedogical  School 
in  Kioto  and  Yale  Divinity  School,  traveled  m 
Europe  in  1891  and  1910;  president  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  Japan  1893-1906; 
special  lecturer  in  English  in  India  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  the  Doshisha  1907;  lectured  at  Yale 
and  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1909. 
Received  degrees  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  D.D.  from  Amherst  College.  Pastor 
in  Tokio,  Kioto  and  Kobe.  Author  of  works 
in  Japanese,  and  'The  Faith  of  Japan,*  New 
York  1914. 

HARAFORAS,  or  ALPURESE,  names 
applied  in  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Mindinao,  and 
the  adjacent  islands  to  certain  native  tribes, 
particularly  of  the  interior,  which  differ  from 
the  Malays,  and  have  been  thought  to  be  per- 
haps pre-Malayan  aborigines. 

HARAKIRI,  har'4-kir'e,  or  SBPPUKU, 
a  mode  of  inflicting  death  upon  themselves 
formerly  permissible  in  Japan  to  criminals  of 
the  Samurai  or  iwo-swordcd  class  as  more 
honorable  than  public  execution.  It  consists  in 
cutting  open  the  body  so  as  to  disembowel  \\, 
by  means  of  a  wound  made  with  one  swora 
perpendicularly  down  the  front  and  another 
with  the  other  sword  horiiontally.  Till  recent 
times  Japanese  of  the  two-sworded  class  who 
had  been  guilty  of  any  crime  frequently  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  killing  themselves  before  their 
gtiilt  had  been  proved^  and  it  was  regarded  as 
honorable  in  them  to  do  so,  indicating  a  Strong 
sense  of  shame.  Sometimes  they  were  com- 
manded to  put  themselves  to  death  in  this  man- 
ner. The  system  became  obsolete  before  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century;  but  examples  still 
occur  as  expressions  of  loyally,  as  the  suicide 
of  Genera!  Nogi  and  his  wife  on  the  death  of 
the  late  emperor;  and  of  the  choice  of  death 
rather  than  capture,  as  in  the  committing  of 
harakiri  by  the  officers  of  a  Japanese  troop- 
rh'p  at  Vladivostock  durine  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Consult  Mitford,  'Tales  of  Old  Japan* 
{3d  ed.,  1876)  ;  Chamberlain,  'Things  Japanese' 
(1891),  and  Longford,  'Evolutie«  of  New 
Japan'  (1913). 

HARALD.    See  Harold. 

HARAN  (Assyrian  Kharranu,  road),  the 
name  of  a  district  of  northern  Mesopotamia 
and  of  a  town  situated  therein,  on  the  stream 
called  Jullab,  southeast  of  Edessa.  The  name 
is  proMbly  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  this 
town  the  trade-routes  from  Media,  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  met  to  proceed  along  the  same  high* 
way  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  Harao  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  in  Gen.  xi,  31-3% 
and  Ezekiel  xxvii,  23.  To  the  Assyrians  it  was 
a  strategic  post  oi  great  importance.  In  the  in- 
scriptions references  to  it  appear  as  early  at 
the  reign  of  Tiglalh-pileser  I  (about  1100  B.C.). 
An  extensive  commerce  centred  here.  To  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  known  as  Carne 
(Gk.  Kippai    or     t^).    Crassos,   the    Roman 
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eommandeT,  was  btre  defeated  and  slato  by 
the  Paiihians  during  bii  Eastern  expedition  (53 
■lc),  and  Caracalla  sssassinaMd  by  the  aoldiery 
of  Macrinns  (217  a.d.>.  It  was  of  importanct 
even  in  the  time  of  Arab  snpremacy,  but  the 
geographer  and  historian  Abulfeda  (d.  1331) 
speaks  of  it  as  in  rnins  in  his  dav.  It  was  the 
seat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  the  4tli  century.  It 
gave  its  name  to  a  semi-pagan  sect,  of  obscure 
origin  and  tenets,  known  as  the  Harranians, 
located  there  in  the  9th  century.'  Consult  Meti, 
*Geschichte  der  Stadt  Harran'   (1892). 

HAKAK,  or  ADARI,  a  Semitic  dialect 
spoken  in  the  Abyssinian  province  of  Harar 
,(qv.).  It  includes  some  Hamitic  words.  For 
■an  account  of  it,  consist  an  article  bv  Pratorius 
in  the  'Zeitschrift  der  Deulschen  Morgenland- 
ischen  Gesellschaft,'   Vol.  XXIII    (18W). 

HARAS,  HARKAR,  or  ADARI,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Harar  in  eastern  Abyssinia, 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  about  180  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  which  it  has  rail  connec- 
tion. It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surround- 
ing district  is  very  fertile  and  produces  chiefly 
coffee.  Cotton  is  also  a  large  crop,  and  excel- 
lent in  quality.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  gum< 
•ivory  and  fruits.  Harar  was  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  a  small,  independent  country,  ruled  by 
an  emir.  In  1876  it  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  later  was  under  Italian  protectorate. 
After  the  Italian  defeat  at  Adowa  in  1896,  it 
nassed  with  the  province  to  Abvssinia.  Its  nrsi 
-  European  visitor  was  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
who  obtained  admission  there  as  an  Arab  in 
1855,  and  described  it  in  his  'First  Footsteps  in 
East  Africa,  or  An  Exploration  of  Har^r' 
(1856).  Pop.  about  50,000.  Consult  further 
the  'Bulletm  de  I'Etat  Major-Giniral  de 
TArme*  Egyptienne*  (1876);  and  Paulitschke. 
'Harar;  Forschungsreise  nacn  den  Somal-  und 
Gallalandem>   (1888). 

HARAR,  HARRARI,  or  HABRUR.  the 
most  easterly  of  the  Abyssinian  provinces ; 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  British  and 
French  Somaliland,  and  on  the  south  and 
southeast  by  British  East  Africa  and  Italian 
Somaliland.  The  country  is  a  table-tand,  with 
a  maximum  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  fecL 
Previous  to  the  insurrection,  of  the  Mad  MuUab 
(q.v.)  it  was  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 
It  was  captured  by  Italy  in  189irbm  after  the 
severe  defeat  of  the  Italian  forces  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  al  Adowa  1  March  1S96  it  passed  to 
Abyssinia.  The  foreign  trade  of  Abyssinia  is 
conducted  largely   through  Harar. 

HARAUCOURT,  Bdmond,  French  poet 
and  novelist:  b.  Bourmont  (Haute-Mam'e), 
18  Oct.  1857.  His  first  work  appeared  in  1883 
and  was  entitled  'La  le^ende  des  sexes,  poims 
Iqrateriqucs.'  A  collection  of  his  verses  was 
published  in  1891.    He  also  published  'Amis* 


HARBAUGH,  Heiur,  American  clergy- 
man of  the  German  Reformed  Church  m 
America:  b.  near  Wayne sbo rough,  Pa.,  28  Oct. 
1817;  d.  Mercershurg,  Pa.,  28  Dec.  1867.  He 
studied  at  Franklin  and  Uarshatt  College 
(Mereersburg)  and  at  the  Mercersbnrg  Semi- 
nary, was  ord^ned  in  1843,  and  in  1843-64  held 


pastorates  Hucccsiivety  al  Lewisbnrg,  Lancaster 
and  Lebanon,  Pa.  In  1864  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Mercenburg  Semi- 
nary. He  was  one  of  the  leaiUng  exponents 
of  the  'Hercersbtirg  theology*  (q.v),  and  b©- 
loi^ed  to  the  high-church  school  of  his  de- 
nomination. From  1850  to  1866  he  was  editor 
of  the  Guardian,  and  in  1865-67  of  the  Mer- 
cershurg Review.  Besides  a  collection  of 
poems  m'the  'Pennsylvania  Dutdi*  dialect,  he 

B  Wished     'Heaven^     (1848);     a     'Lite     of 
ichael     Schlatter*      (!8S7) ;     'Christological 
Theology'    (1864).  and  other  works. 

HARBEN,  William  Hathoniel,  American 
novelist :  b.  Dalton.  Ga..  5  July  1858.  He  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Youth's  Companion, 
1891-93.  He  left  college  before  finishing  his 
education  and  went  into  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  South  for  himself.  He  remained 
in  the  business  till  1888  when  he  gave  it  up  to 
follow  literature  as  a  profession.  Under  the 
advice  of  Mr,  W.  D.  Howells  he  has  confined 
his  literary  studies  chiefly  to  Georgian  char- 
acter and  scene  for  the  last  15  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Authors  Club  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
He  has  contributed  many  short  stories  to 
magarines  and  his  published  novels  are  'White 
Marie'  (1889);  'Almost  Persuaded'  (1890); 
'A  Mute  Confessor'  (1892)  ;  'The  Land  of  the 
Changing  Sun'  (1894);  'From  Clue  to 
Climax'  (1896);  'The  Caruthers  Affair* 
(1898);  'The  North  Walk  Mystery'  (1899); 
^Northern  Geoi^  Sketches'  (1900)  ;  'The 
Woman  Who  Trusted'  (1901);  'Westerfelt' 
(1901):  'Abner  Daniel*  (1902);  'The  Sub- 
stitute' (1903)  ;  'The  Georgians'  (1904)  : 
'Pole  Baker'  (1905);  'Ann  Boyd'  (1906); 
'Mam'  Lindy'  (1907>  ;  'Gilbert  Neal>  (1908); 
'■The  Redemption  of  Kenneth  Gait'  (1909): 
'Dixie  Hart'  (1910);  'Jane  Dawson'  (1911): 
'Paul  RundeP  (1912);  'The  Desired  Woman' 
(1913);  'The  New  Oarion*  (1914);  'The 
'The  Triumph'  (1917)  ;  'The  Hills  of  Refuge> 
(1918). 

HARBIN,  Manchuria,  a  city  on  the  Sun- 
gari  River  al  the  point  where  the  Manchurian 
branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  crosses 
that  stream.  The  Chinese  eastern  branch  of 
the  railway,  running  to  Dalny  (Talienwan) 
(q.v.)  and  Port  Arthur  (q.v.),  begins  here. 
Prior  to  the  Russian  occupation  in  1900  (see 
Manchukia),  Harbin  was  a  small  Chinese  vil- 
lage. On  account  of  its  geographical  and 
strategical  position  it  was  chosen  as  a  militarv 
centre,  and  very  quickly  it  became  also  head- 
quarters for  railway  and  governmental  affairs. 
Commerce  and  manufacture  have  also  greatly 
developed,  although  not  originally  considered  in 
the  promotion  of  Harbin;  and  here  more  than 
elsewhere  Russia  gradually  asserted  its  inten- 
tion of  becoming  an  active  industrial  force  in 
the  (irient.  Every  system  of  protection  that 
could  be  devised  has  been  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  advance  its  commercial  prestige. 
Harbin  consists  of  the  old  town,  three  miles 
distant  from  the  central  depot ;  Prestin,  the 
river  town,  the  jjresent  commercial  portion:  and 
the  administration  town,  about  the  railway. 
Only  Russian  and  Chinese  are  allowed  to  hold 
land,  construct  buildings  or  enter  any  perma- 
nent enterprise.  The  temtoiy  for  many  miles 
surrounding  has  been  secured  so  as  to  make  it 
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in^tosfible  for  any  foreign  idlerest  or  influence 
to  obtain  a  foothoti)  or  profit  near  to  the  d(y. 
The  principal  railway  mgineer  is  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative official.  A  census  of  1903  showed  a 
population  of  60,000  exclusive  of  soldiery;  of 
these  all  but  700  were  Russians.  The  imports 
into  Harbin  in  1914  were  valued  at  $li44M58 
and  in  1915  at  $9,410,725.  The  Wtal  exports  in 
the  same  years  amounted  to  $9331,460  and 
$5,598,457,  respectively.  ^1  and  coke,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  cloihinK  materials,  boots  and 
shoes,  oils,  totecco  and  railway  supplies  form 
the  bulk  of  the   imports.    Live    stock,  beans. 


_......    Harbin  has    19  sleam-power  bean-oil 

mills,  two  sugar  refineries  and  large  timber  and 
coal  interests.  There  are  four  distilleries  and 
a  candle  factory.  About  4,952  vessels  of 
1,508.179  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  harbor  in 
1915,  exclusive  of  15,73S  Chinese  junks  of 
259,339  tons. 

HARBOR  GRACE,  Newfoundland,'*  port 
of  entry  on  Conception  Bay,  21  miles  west  \y 
north  of  Saint  John's,  &f  miles  by  rail.  It 
lies  a  large  but  exposed  harbor,  with  an  inner 
secure  port  and  a  patent  dip.  It  is  the  See  of 
%  Roman  Catholic  diocese  with  a  handsome 
cathedral  and  convent.  Its  commerce  is  second 
to  that  of  Saint  John's.    Pop.  4,279. 

HARBOR  SEAL,  or  HAIR-SEAL,  the 
common  small  seal  (Phoca  vilulina),  once  com- 
mon on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  down 
to  Virginia  in  the  United  States,  but  now  only 
occasionally  seen  south  of  Cape  Cod  They 
are  still  numerous  in  the  Saint  Lawrence.  See 
Seal. 

HARBOR  SPRINGS,  Mich.,  village, 
county-seat  of  Emmet  County,  on  Little  Trav- 
erse Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michi^n,  and  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Illinois  Railroad.  The 
landlocked  harbor  is  much  used  by  lumber  ves- 
sels. The  village  is  in  a  part  of  the  State 
where  the  large  forests  make  lumbering  the 
chief  industry.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
flour  and  lumber.     The   cool   climate   in   sum- 
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WATERS,  The  principal  purpose  of  a  com- 
mercial harbor  is  to  furnish  a  means  lor  trans- 
ferring freight  from  the  interior  to  seagoing 
carriers,  llie  harbor  ailording  the  cheajwst 
and  most  expeditious  shipping  facilities  ,  at- 
tracts the  greatest  patronage,  as  it  is  the  facility 
ior  readily  discharging  cargoes  and  reloading; 
rather  than  the  size  ofthe  harbor,  that  attracts 


1  of  modem  docks  provided  with  rail- 
road tracks  leading  to  the  water  edge  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  facilities  and  mechan- 
isms for  loading  and  unloading,  one  city  gains 
an  advantage  over  another  that  has  a  better 
natural  harbor,  wherein  however  a  modeni 
system  has  not  been  installed. 

The  world's  largest  cities  are  primarily  those 
that  have  im^rtant  water  communKation.  and, 
while  this  feature  is  generally  viewed  as  merely 
fkn  adjunct  to  a  city's  commerce,  it  is  in  reality 


of  prime  importance  to  ilt  progress.  Tfaose 
cities  that  neglect  Aeir  waterways  fall  behind 
in  growth  and  prestige,  while  those  that  im- 
prove their  harbor  facilities  usually  fot^e  ahead 
with  rapid  atiidcs.  The  question  of  haibor 
improvements  is  therefore  a  vital  one  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
those  in  authority,  and  the  support  of  every 
class  of  citizens.  Cities  that  have  natural  ad- 
vantages must  ke^  their  equipment  up  to  date, 
while  those  with  limited  natural  fadlitiea  may 
overcome  their  disadvantages,  and,  t>y  well- 
planned  improvements,  rise  to  positions  of  in- 
ternational fame  —  as  many  European  aties 
have  done  in  recent  years  —  entering  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  older  and  belter  knowi) 

In  the  making  of  improvements  the  true 
nurposes  and  reasons  for  harbors  ^hould  be 
kept  in  view  —  whether  tor  commeraal,  refuge 
or  fishery  pufposes,  or  a  combination  of  any 
two.  or  all.  To  be  successful,  the  improve- 
ments planned  should  be  considered  not  alone 
from  an  engineering  but  from  every  other 
standpoint. 

The  elements  of  the  commerce  of  an  inland 
city  consists  of  freight  handled  by  inland  car- 
riers—  such  as  railroads,  river  steamers,  canal, 
boats  and  other  forms  of  transportation  - —  as 
likewise  coastwbe  and  overseas  frei^t,  in 
addition  to  the  products  of  its  own  industries. 
The  incoming  freight  is  destined  for  four  prin- 
cipal purposes :  immediate  transshipment,  stor- 
age for  later  shipment,  material  for  the  city's 
industries  or  wares  for  local  consumption.  "Ilie 
facilities  of  the  city  should,  therefore,  be 
planned  to  the  end  that  the  freight  for  ead> 
of  these  purposes  shall  be  handled  m  a  different 
manner.  Freight  for  immediate  transshipment, 
transferring  from  cars  to  vessels  or  vice-versa. 
should  be  handled  on  piers  equipped  with  rail- 
road trades  and  loading  and  unloading  devices, 
so  that  cargoes  may  be  transferred  with  as 
little  intervention  of  manual  labor  as  possible, 
and  in  a  mtnimum  of  time.  Such  piers  need 
not  be  in  close  pKEtimity  to  the  business  dis- 
trict of  the  dty;  any  point  in  the  harbor  that 
may  reaiUly  be  readied  by  a  railroad  will 
answer  the  purpose.  A  ship  that  recdves  part 
of  its  cargo  from  ntilroad  cars  may  also,  at 
the  same  time,  take  on  freight  from  a  canal 
boat,  the  transshimtng  piers  —  when  placed 
near  canal  and  railroad  frei^t  terminals  — 
being  thus  enabled  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Frei^t  intended  to  be  stored  in  the  d^ 
for  future  shipment  should  be  placed  in  ele- 
vators or  storage  warehouses  accessible  to  both 
rail  and  water  traasportaiioo.  but  preferably 
away  from  the  business  district  of  the  dty. 
Particnlar  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 


__.   _...  I  location  as  to  necessitate  the  trucking 
of  freight  across  the  dty. 

Freight  intended  as  material  for  mamifac- 
%ure  in  the  factories  of  the  dty  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  delivered  by  rail  or  water 
direct,  and  the  finished  prodiKl  sfaould.be  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner.  The  advantages 
of  rail  connections  are  appredated  by  manu- 
facturers who,  wherever  pi>ssible,  have  a  sour 
pr  switch  extended  into  thdr  yards.  The 
value  of  canals,  however,  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood, althougji  a  system  of  canals  proves  of 
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the  ^eUest  utility  in  a  manufactiuinK  district, 
particularly  for  products  of  a  bulky  nature. 

Freight  intended  for  local  consuroption 
should  be  distributed  to  the  various  points  of 
destination  in  the  moM  direct  manner  possible. 
The  principle  to  be  followed  in.  handling  the 
freight  of  a  city  is  to  effect  final  delivery,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  without  brealdng  bulk  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  o£  time  and  labor. 
The  use  of  the  truck  is  an  expensive  method 
and  a  public  nuisance,  and  should  be  avoided 
or  minimized. 

Seaports,  as  well  as  in]and  harbors,  may 
greatly  increase  their  commerce  by  improving 
their  harbor  facilities.  For  example,  Frank- 
fort-on- the- Main  borrowed  $1^,000,000,  of 
which  $6,000,000  was  spent  in  acquiring  land 
and  $12,000,000  in  the  making  of  improvements. 
An  area  of  110  acres  was  excavated  and  a  very 
prosperous  river  port  was  thus  created.  The 
increased  earnings  from  these  improvements 
enabled  the  cit^  to  liquidate  this  debt  in  a  few 
years..  .  The  nver  traffic,  encouraged  by  the 
harbor  improvements,  served  to  develop  new 
industries;  ?20  acres  were  reserved  for  factory 
sites  that  were  disposed  of  at  a  profit;  the  city 
now  derives  large  revenues  from  the  under- 
takjng,  while  the  industry,  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community  has  been  increased 

The  port  of  Hamburg,  which  is  65  miles  from 
the  sea,  is  almost  entirely  a  constructed  port. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  channel  of  the  Elbe  had 
a  depth  of  but  15  feet  at  hi^h  tide;  to-day,  as 
a  result  of  continuous  dredging,  it  has  a  depth 
of  about  40  feet  The  barter  is  a  great  net- 
work of  piers,  basios  and  channels,  dredged 
out  of  the  lowlands,  but  affording  unlimited 
docking  facilities.  In  equipment  and  conveni- 
ence, this  harbor  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  approxi- 
mately has  been  spent  in  its  development. 

In  addition  to  the  harbor  at  Hamburg,  two 
other  ports  —  among  the  greatest  on  die  con- 
tinent—  those  of  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  are 
largely  of  an  artificial  nature.  Jn  fact,  althou^ 
Rotterdam  is  a  very  ancient  city,  it  never  be- 
came of  commercial  consequence  until  it  de- 
veloped its  harbor. 

The  importance  of  harbor  facilities  in  Eng- 
land was  early  realized  in  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  ports  having  extensive  improve- 
ments, although  London,  its  most  important 
city,  has  contented  itself  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  consequentiy  has  not  advanced  in 
comparison  with  certain  other  dlies  less  favor- 
ably situated.  Liverpool  has  spent  £200,000,000, 
Manchester  and  Newcastle,  $85,000,000,  and 
Glasgow,  $44A)0,000.  Manchester,  in  order  to 
free  oerself  from  Liverpool  tolls,  bui)i  a  canal 
35  miles  long,  and  from  290  to  370  feat  wide 
at  the  top,  and  from  120  to  170  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  anti  25  feet  deep.  This  improvement, 
which  was  completed  in  1893,  furoished  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  and  added  enormously  to  the 
city's  commercial  importance. 

An  American  city  that  has  profited  neatly 
iiy  harbor  improvements  is  Bufialo,  which  had 
in  fact,  no  harbor  at  all.  Bui  the  erection  of 
a  breakwater,  however,  has  overcome  its  natural 
C^sadvantages,  and  it  is  nOw,  in  point  of  tonnage, 
the  10th  port  of  the  world.  Boston,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  splendid  natural  harbor,  has 
failed  to  extend  its  facilities,  and  the  increase 
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in  the  aiie  of  veisels  has  been  such  that  many 
cannot  now  enter  this  port  —  a  condition  that 
coiild  have  been  avoided  had  Boston  deepened 
her  channels.  Another  city,  Ballimore,  since 
the  Ug  fire,  has  spent  $6,500,000  ou  dock  and 
pier  improvements,  which  has  assisted  ma- 
terially in  maintaining  her  maritime  trade 

The  Pacific  coast  ports  are  showing  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  development  of  harbor 
facilities.  Los  Angeles^  by  a  consolidation  with 
Wilmington  and  San  Pedro,  will  have  a  shore 
front  ^^  miles  long.  The  city  has  spent 
$3,000,000,  and  the  three  borou^s,  during  the 
next  10  years  will  spend  $1,0U],0IX)  per  ye«r 
cai  harbor  improveinenls.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  spending  $10,000,000  on  the  extension 
of  the  State-owned  docks  at  San  Francisco, 
and  Oakland  is  spending  $3,500,000  on  strictly 
municipal  docks.  The  State  will  also  spend 
$1,500,000  for  State-owned  docks  at  San  Diep. 
This  activity  in  the  improvement  of  Pac.fic 
■coist  harbors  has  been  mainly  influenced  by 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Cmal  -<q.v.)  which 
will  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  Western  States,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  conntry. 

Notable  among  New  York's  harbor  im- 
provements are  tha  Chelsea  Docks,  while  an- 
other dock  of  1,000  ieet  in  length  is  at  pres- 
ent under  construction.  An  interesting  feature 
in  the  harbor  facilities  of  this  dly  is  the  Bush 
Teiminal  Syitem,  coiuiiling  of  seven  picrt, 
each  1,400  feei  m  length.  These  piers  are 
equipped  with  railroad  tracks  leading  from  the 
.piers  to  a  series  of  125  warehouses  and  a 
doien  reinforced  concrete  factory  buildings  of 
immense  size,  housing  some  275  different 
manufacturing  concerns.  The  system  includes 
also  a  spacious  yard  with  25  miles  of  tracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  1,000  railroad  cars, 
and  a  number  of  locomotives,  floats,  lighters 
and  tow-boats.    The  economy  and  convenience 

thus  being  able  to  quickly  load  and  unload 


by  the  modern  form  of  cranes,  and  great 
economies  arc  affected  when  such  apparatus  is 
properly  designed.  In  certain  harbors  the 
engineering  arrangunents  are  such  that  vessels 
may  be  loaded  from  two  or  three  tracks  simul- 
taneously, and  ■  two  or  three  cranes  may  take 
cargo  from  one  hatchway  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  The  very  latest  and  best 
mactuBery,    howeyer,    should    ])c    adiwted,    as 

great  advances  have  recently  been  made  in  this 
eld,  and  the.  difference  between  modem  and 
antiquated  equipment  will  be  of  appreciable 
importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  port 

Hambiug  —  where  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  latest  developments  in  harbor  engineei- 
ing  — has  thus  a  great  advaatage  over  New 
York,  where  very  few  piers  are  laid  with  tracks, 
and  where  not  a  sifigle  pier  is  equipped  with 
loading  and  unloading  cranes,  and  the  truck- 
man—  in  all  his  glory  —  charges  for  small  lots 
as  much  in  many  cases  as  the  amount  charged 
for  long  railroad  hauls. 

In  1911  Hamburg  possessed  .1301000  lineal 
feet   of.  quays    for   ocean    lincil,   more    than 
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1000,000  sqmre  feet  of  sheds,  and  80S  cranes 
for  loadinfr  and  unloading  ocean  and  i?ver 
veswls.  The  dodu  of  HaniburK  vary  in  lenffih 
from  2,500  to  3,500  feet  in  leng&  and  traveling 
cranes  are  run  on  both  sides  of  the  piers. 
Some  five  or  six  ocean-going  steamers  can 
lay  alongside  each  of  these  docks.  The  fair- 
way between  the  docks  is  some  750  feet  in 
width,  so  that,  between  the  rows  of  ships  on 
either  side  of  the  docks,  a  row  of  ships  may 
be  made  fast  Co  the  mooring  post  in  the  middle 
of  the  fairway,  discharging  cargoes  into  li^t- 
o^,  for  which  purpose  floating  cranes  are  at 
hand.  One  of  the  principal  piers  has  a  length 
of  some  5,000  feet,  thus  showing  what  modem 


temal  repairs  of  ^tips.  These  dry-dodts  are 
owned  hy  sfaipbailding  companies,  as  they  must 
necessanly  be  associated  with  such  establish* 
ments  as  can  furnish  sldfled  workmen  and  the 
requisite  materials  and  machinery  for  doing  the 
work.  The  dry-docks  or  basins  are  provided 
with  gates  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels, 
and,  after  the  vessel  is  lodged  within  and  prop- 
erly supported,  all  water  is  drained  out,  pre- 
senting the  entire  contour  of  the  ship  for  in- 
spection and  repairs. 

There  are  two  types  of  dry-docks  — floating 
and  stationary.  The  former  is  made  of  steel 
or  wood,  and  is  designed  to  permit  of  being 
towed  from  harbor  to  harbor.    The  latter,  as  a 


engineering  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
harbor  improvements  under  conditions  that  at 
the  outset  were  most  unfavorable. 

In  1912  the  port  of  Hamburg  cleared  in 
imports  and  exports  25,000,000  tons,  valtted  at 
-over  12,000,000,000,  The  tonnage  was  2,000,000 
in  excess  of  1911.  The  three  ports  of  London 
cleared  in  exports  and  imports  (150,000,000  less 
than  Hamburg.  One  of  the  reasons  for  Ham- 
bur^s  predominance  is  that  it  is  «  free  port, 

Kods  being  warehoused  without  customs  duties 
ing  levied. 

Docks. 
Promijient  harbors  are  equipped  with  dry- 
docks  or  basins  for  the  purpose  of  maUng  ex- 


rule,  is  excavated  into  the  shore,  after  which 
the  floor  is  laid  and  the  three  walls  erected 
of  either  wood  construction  or  masonry  —  brick, 
granite  or  concrete.  Heavy  masonry  walls, 
however,  are  the  most  popular,  as  they  are 
better  adapted  for  withstanding  the  inward 
pressure  of  the  earth  filling. 

In  (he  following  are  given  data  concerning 
some  of  America's  foremost  dry-docks.  _  The 
most  important  governmental  navy  yard  is  lo- 
cated at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  largest 
be  built  and  entirely  overhaiued. 
four  dry-docks:,  two  of  wood  con- 
measuring  491  and  658.9  feet  over  all 
in  length,  respectivdy,  and  two  of  granite,  302.2 
feet  and  571  feet  in  length.    The  yard  is  wcB 
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eqnipped  with  every  class  of  modem  machinery. 
In  addition  to  this,  several  imponant  private 
thii>buildinfr  and  repairing  companies  having 
stationarT'  and  floating  docks  are  located  on 
Ac  littoral  of  New  York  city,  both  on  the 
North  and  the  East  rivers. 

The  governmenul  navy  yard  Id  Massachu- 
setts Bay  at  Boston  has,  besides  an  old  granite 
dry-dock,  built  in  1827,  a  modern  concrete  dock 
of  750  feet  in  length  with  30  feet  of  water  on 
the  sills.    Another  system  is  that  of  Philadel- 

E'  la,  where  there  are  several  navy  shipyards 
ving  notable  dock  facilities.  An  early  con- 
structed dry-dock  at  the  League  Island  navy 
yard  is  491  feet  long  and  has  25.5  feet  of  water 
on  the  sill,  A  later  dry-dock  built  of  concrete 
and  granite  has  an  overall  length  of  739.5  feet 
and  30  feet  of  water  on  the  sill.  The  Cramp 
shipyard,  known  the  world  over  as  the  place 
where  the  greatest  number  of  United  States  bat- 
tleships have  been  built,  has  some  of  the  most 
notable  dry-docks,  both  of  timber  and  cone 
construction,  and  is  well  equipped  for  the  < 


hydraulic  lift  with  a  capacity  of  4,750  tons,  and 
a  length  of  446  feet,  with  two  other  lar^e  grav< 
ii^  Oodu,  one  420  feet  long,  with  28  feet  of 
-water  on  the  sill,  and  the  other  700  feet  long, 
with  30  feet  of  water  on  the  sill.  The  naval 
station  of  California  is  situated  at  Mare  Island. 
It  possesses  two  docks,  the  one  being  510.5 
feet  in  length,  and  the  other  739^  feeL  The 
former  is  of  granite,  while  the '  latter  is  of 
granite  and  concrete.  Another  dry-dock  is  that 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station,  Port  Or- 
chard, Washington.  This  is  a  timber-con- 
structed dock  of  460  feet  in  length,  with  30 
feet  of  water  on  the  sill. 

There  are  of  course  a  large  number  of  ship- 
building concerns  on  inland  waterways  tluit 
possess  divers  kinds  of  docldng  facilities  for 
ships.  For  instance:  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock 
Company  is  equipped  to  build  ships  of  from 
4,000  to  5.000  tons.  It  has  four  docks  with 
overall  length  of  305  feet,  358  feet,  381  feet 
and  478  feet,  respectively,  while  the  widths  at 
the  top  are  38  fee^  43  feet,  45  feet  and  84  feet. 


Phi.  S^-Shon  kcraM.<Bcilcia  of  tha  dock  and  buin  mite  III 
MOB^  fkcad  with  hard  rell  Muditona,  kud  latar  the  mill  ' 
indiotttl  ID  the  dnwinc. 

ttruction  and  re^r  of  ships.  Across  the 
river,  at  Camden,  is  located  the  immense  plant 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
equipped  with  strictly  modem  facilities  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  vessels  of  any  siie. 

At  Newport  New^  Va.,  is  located  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, The  facilities  of  this  concern  arc  such 
that  it  is  able  to  undertake  the  construction  or 
repair  of  any  class  of  ship,  mercantile  or  naval. 
Among  its  equipment  are  two  Simpson  dry- 
docks,  610  and  827  feet  in  length,  capable  of 
docking  vessels  up  to  64  feet  beam. 

The  United  States  Naval  Station  at  Algiers, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  possesses  a 
steel  floating  dock  of  525  feet  in  length,  there 
being  in  adiStion  at  New  Orleans  under  private 
ownership  two  floating  docks  of  200  feet  and 
300  feet  in  length,  respectively.  These  two 
'floating  docks  may  be  used  together,  giving  a 
length,  on  the  keel  blocks,  of  487  feet. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  the  California 
Dry  Dock  Company,  at  San  Francisco,  having 
a  masonry  dock  of  490  feet  in  length,  and  a 
depth  of  water  23  feet  above  the  sill.  The 
Union  Iron  Works  in  the  same  city  has  a  steel 
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feet. 

As  a  rule  most  harbors  are  unsightly  in  ap- 
pearance. However,  within  the  past  generation 
many  cities,  to  overcome  this  unsighlliness, 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  to  beautify  or 
improve  the  general  appearance  of  their  harbor 
approaches  l^  the  construction  of  quay  walls, 
sea  gates,  recreation  piers  and  parking. 

Bbeakwateis. 

The  most  important  work  and  the  most  fun- 
damental feature  in  connection  with  artificial 
sheltering  or  refuge  harbors  and  roadsteads  is 
the  hreakivater  intended,  as  its  name  indicates, 
to  break  up  and  disperse  heavy  seas,  theretqr 
preventing  the  destruction  of  beaches  and  har- 
bors and  ensuring  a  haven  for  seacraft.  They 
must  be  of  great  strength  and  stability. 

When  we  realize  that  the  force  of  the  waves 
is  beyond  calculation,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  be  their  size  and  pressure  at 
a  given  time  or  location  —  it  being  known  that 
those  produced  by  great  storms  attain  a  he^ht 
of  30  feet,  with  a  pressure  per  square  foot  of 
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from  6,000  to  7,000  pounds  — we  shall  Ihen 
comprehend  the  need  of  breakwaters,  as  like- 
wise the  difficulties  in  their  construction. 
Some  are  constructed  of  timber,  secured  or 
ajicbored  in  sections,  with  openings  permitiii^ 


possibfli^  of  giving  away.  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, the  modem  engineer  has  endeavored  to  so 
construct  that  there  will  be  no  direct  force. 
The  best  practice  to-day  involves  maldng  or 
•  '  '    -ulUe, 


finding  a  rock  support  for  a  mass  c 


of  ■  typical  quay  wall,  that  of  Rouco,  Prance.     The  lover  kcI 
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the  water  to  go  through,  thus  breaking  the 
force  of  the  wave.  But  the  more  usual  con- 
struction is  to  build  the  breakwater  solidly  of 
rubble,  ol  concrete,  of  stone  or  of 
bination  of  these  materials.  The  m 
method  Is  by  the  use  of  rubble,  c 
stone,  which  is  sunk  in  the  water  : 
itself  through  the  action  of  the  w 
Slant  additions  bring  its  mass  ti 
surface,  when  its  sloping  sides 


I  feasible 
sr  irregidar 
and  adjusts 
aves.  Con- 
r  above  the 
capped  with 


s  to  best  resist  the 


_  .  _ .  .  ;ed  that  when  one  stone  washes  away 
another  slips  into  its  place.  The  face  of  the 
rubble  mound  is  inclined  to  the  end  of  divert- 
ing the  waves  to  one  side  or  cause  them  to 
spend  their  force  upward.  A  concrete  cover- 
ii«  of  the  rubble  mass  may  be  formed  by  an- 
choring metal  piles  through  the  rubble  and 
throwing  in  concrete  in  bags. 

While  breakwaters  generally  nui  at  a  slight 
angle  practically  parallel  to  the  shore,  there  is 
another  type  of  the  same  known  as  training 
jetties   that  exteud  at   rigfat  angles  with   the 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  solid  masonry 
constructed  type  of  breakwater,  of  which  the 
most  notable  example  is  to  be  found  at  Cher- 
bourg,  France,  receives  the  force  of  the  waves 
without    diverting   it,    with   the    c 


shore.  An  encellent  examijle  of  this  latter  is 
the  series  of  jetties  at  Lido  outlet  channeL 
The  length  of  the  northeast  jetty  is  11,926  feet, 
while  the  southwest  jetty  is  l(^S5t  feet  in 
length.    The  distance  between  the  outer  pual- 
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feet  The  bases  are  of  rubble.  The  width  at 
the  top  is  28  feet  The  superstructure  >-  6 
feet  6  inches  high  and  13  feet  1  inch  wide 
—  is  built  up  of  masonry  with  an  inner  core 
of  rubble.  The  Makmocco  jetties  cost  ap- 
proxtmately  $1,600,000,  and  their  yearly  main- 
tenance amounts  to  $3,200.  The  average  veloc- 
ity of  the  ebb  current  at  ordinary  tide  through 
the  channel  is  two  feet  per  second. 

In   the   waters    of    me   United   States   are 


crib  breakwater,  2j8D3  feet  in  lenph,  with  a 
li^ht  at  its  northerly  end,  the  opening  between 
this  and  ihe  new  breakwater  forming  a  •South* 
harbor  entrance,  wliile  the  opening  between  the 
stone  breakwater  and  the  old  breakwater  is 
known  as  the  *middle*  harbor  entrance.  The 
longer  extension  of  the  new  breakwater  is  of 
the  rubble,  stone-capped  type,  while  the  shorter 
extension  is  of  timber  crib  construction  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  vessels  to  moor  alongside 
of  It  in  the  harbor.  The  new  breakwater  is 
located  in  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  paral- 
lel with  the  shore,  1,500  feet  from  the  pierhead 
line,  and  in  30  feet  of  water;  its  constnictioo 
occupied  six  or  seven  years,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,200,000. 


many  breakwaters  —  certain  of  them  evidencing 
the  highest  form  of  engineering  skill.  They 
are  the  result  of  modem  commercial  necessi^ 
that  is  being  recogniicd  more  day  by  dw. 
Perhaps  the  most  imporlant  is  that  of  Buffalo 
(Fig.  9)  — a  city  whose  natural  harbor  was 
comparatively  insignificant  —  completed  in 
1903.  With  a  geographical  and  waterway  sit- 
uation through  which  centred  the  great  com- 
merce between  the  East  and  the  West,  Buffalo 
was  without  adequate  facilities  for  handling 
the  freight  and  cargoes  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
and  the  Great  Lakes  shipping,  but  through  engi- 
neering, by  her  ^reat  system  of  breakwaters, 
has  overcome  this  disadvantage  and,  as  has 
been  noted  elsewhere  in  this  cnapter,  stands 
tenth  as  regards  tonnage  handled  among  the 
world's  ports. 

Prior  to  1903  there  already  existed  two 
breakwaters  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  — one,  the 
'north*  breakwater,  of  concrete,  2,200  feet  in 
length,  with  a  light  at  its  southerly  tnd;  and 
the  other,  or  "old*  breakwater,  extending  par- 
allel, with  a  light  at  its  northerly  end  opposite 
to  the  light  mentioned  on  the  north  breakwater. 
The  length  of  the  old  breakwater  is  7,608  feel. 
Between  the  two  lights  is  the  harbor  entrance. 
The  new  breakwater,  or  that  of  1903,  is  lo- 
cated south  of  ihe  old  breakwater,  being  of 
concrete  construction  for  7,261  feet,  and  con- 
necting with  a  timber  and  concrete  construc- 
tion of  2,739  feet,  having  a  light  at  its  south- 
erly end.     Parallel  and  to  the  west  is  a  timber 


In  the   following  table  are  given  additional 
dtinensions    and  most   typical   modem   break- 


PlrnwDth,  Bnaland 
Portlud,  Boglimd, 
ALciandna.  ^ypt. 
Cherbourg,  Fiince. 

Sin  Pedro.  Cat  . . . 
Sudr  Bay,  Mua. . 


F'rank  Koestes, 
Constating  Engineer,  Netu  York. 

HARBY,  Levi  Charles,  American  naval 
officer;  b.  Georgetown,  S.  C.  21  Sept.  1793;  d. 
Galveston.  Tex.  3  Dec.  1870.  While  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  United  Stales  navj/  in  1812,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Dartmoor 
Prison,  England,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
served  under  General  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war, 
and  participated  in  the  Texas  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  the  conflict  wilh  Ucxico.  Sub- 
sequently he  fought  in  South  America  under 
Bolivar.  On  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
he  resigned  his  cotnmission  in  the  United  States 
service  and  joined  the  Confederate  forces  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  Sabine  Pass. 

HARCOURT,  harTcoort,  Sm  WOlUm 
George  Granville  Venablea  VeTnon,  English 
statesman:  b.  York,  14  Oct.  1827;  d.  Nuneham 
Oxfordshire,  1  Oct.  190*.  He  was  the  second 
son  of    the  Rev.    William   Vernon   Harcoiir^ 
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canon  of  York,  and  wai  graduated'  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  with  ntgli  honors  in  1851, 
receiving  the  degree  of  U.A.  He  then  atodiea 
law,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  in 
1866  he  became  queen's  counseL  In  1859 
he  stoiod  for  the  Kirkcalt^'  Bnrf^s  as  an 
Independent  IJberal,  but  was  narrowly  de* 
feated.  Dunne  these  years  he  wrote  largely 
for  the  Saturday  Review  and  other  journals, 
and  in  1861  began  to  attract  attention  by  a 
series  of  letters  on  international  law  and  Kin- 
dred subjects  contributed  to  The  Timts  ovtt 
the  signatnre  of  ■Historicus.'  These  were 
continued  intermittently  till  1876.  In  the  early 
years  he  dealt  with  the  pnrfilems  arising  ont  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  His  aim  was  to  deny 
belliserent  rights  to  the  Confederates,  and  he 
strongly  influenced  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  North.  A  series  of  these  letters  wa!  pub- 
lished under  the  title  ■American  Neutrality.* 
In  1868  he  entered  Parliament  as  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  serving  his  constituents  till 
18S0,  when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  He 
was,  however,  selected  to  represent  Derby  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  1895,  when, 
havinK  been  defeated  at  the  gen-—'  -!—•;""  >.. 
founa  a  seat  in  West  Manmout 
he  was  elected  Whewell  profe!__.  . 
ttonal  law  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1873,  but  held  the  office  only 
three  months,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
knighted  by  the  queen.  Although  he  had  not 
supimrted  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  retirement 
from  power,  yet  upon  that  statesman's  return 
to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  1880,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  de- 
partment, continuing  in  that  capacity  until  the 
Liberal  par^  went  out  of  power  in  1885. 
During  this  Parliament  his  name  became 
famous     through    his     '■—     —  ■*'-     "— 


with     the 


Ground  Game  Act  (1880),  the  Arms  (Ireland) 
Act  (1881),  and  the  Explosives  Act  (1883),  t' 
e  being  pushed  iLrough  all  its  stages 


the  shortest  time  on  record.  He  was  also  ' 
spicuous  for  his  attacks  on  the  Nationalist 
leaders:  but  on  the  conversion  of  Gladstone  to 
Home  Rule  he  followed  his  leader  in  yieltUng 
to  the  Irish  demands.  In  1884  his  bill  for  uni- 
fying the  municipal  administration  of  London 
was  introduced.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
Uberals  to  power  in  1886  he  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  holding  that  position 
onlv  a  short  time  as  the  fortunes  of  politics  again 
took  him  from  office.  He  offered  strenuous  op- 
poaition  to  the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many. Again  in  1892  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  acting  as  such  until  1895. 
It  was  during  this  term,  m  1894,  that  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  bis  famous  budget,  in  which 
the  income  tax  became  more  graduated  and  the 
"death  duties*  on  real  and  personal  property 
were  equalized,  and  imposed  on  an  ascending 
scale.  Upon  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894, 
Harcourt  was  looked  upon  as  his  successor, 
but  Queen  Victoria  on  her  own  initiative  sent 
for  Lord  Rosebery  and  aaked  him  to  form  a 
government  Sir  William  then  became  leader 
of  the  Uberals  in  the  House  of  Commoni,  and 
it  became  evident  that  he  and  the  new  Prime 
Minister  did  not  agree  as  to  party  policy,  and, 
though  their  differences  were  from  time  to 
Hme  patched  up,  it  was  clear  in  his  defeat  at 
Derby  in  1895  that  the  party  was  <fivlded  on 


many  issues,  and  ^e  effect  was  then  seen  of 
Sir  William's  Local  Veto  Bill,  not  only  in  the 
utter  mnt  of  the  Liberals,  but  in  the  sctbade 
given  to  temperance  legislation.  From  1895  to 
1900  he  represented  West  Monmonihsfaire  in 
the  House  of  Conunons,  but  the  task  of  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  became  particularly 
onerous  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  various 
sections  to  break  away  from  control.  In  the 
session  of  1896,  against  the  overwhelming 
Unionist  majority,  he  scored  several  successes, 
but  was  severely  criticised  by  bis  own  party  fon 
concurring  in  tne  majority  report  of  the  special 


....  of  which  he  was  a  member,  ap- 
pointed in  1897  to  investigate  the  Jamieson  Raid 
and  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  The 
internal  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  became  more 
marked  as  time  went  on,  and  the  divided  coun- 
sels manifest  among  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals 
led  to  his  decision  to  retire  from. the  leadership 
of  the  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  1898  with  John  Morley  he  retired 
from  active  work  and  merCdfter  sat  as  a  pri- 
vate member.  As  a  private  member,  he  no 
longer  restrained  his  attacks  on  the  sovefn- 
ment,  paying  not  the  least  deference  to  Liberal 
imperialism.  He  actively  opposed  the  govern-' 
ment's  policy  with  regard  to  the  sinking  fund, 
Uieir  attitude  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  financing  of  the  South  African. 
War,  and  throughout  the  war  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity in  criticising  the  South  African  develop- 
ments. In  I898-1SO0  he  became  prominent  both 
on  the  platform  and  in  his  letters  to  The  Times, 
in  advocating  active  measures  against  ritualistc 
practices  in  the  Church  of  Enriand.  The  gen- 
eral election  of  1900  found  hun  full  of  fig^t, 
favoring  the  official  Liberal  program  as  (Us- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  imperialist  section  whidi 
favored  the  return  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  the 
leadership.  In  his  last  years  he  opposed  with 
characteristic  enen^  Cnamberlain  s  tariff  re- 
form proposals.  Sir  William  was  a  Liberal 
after  the  type  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  and 
viewed  with  intense  dislike  the  policy  of  ex-, 
pansion  and  imperialistic  adventure  that  became 
popular  with  an  influential  section  of  his  party 
m  his  late  years.  He  was  great  as  a  parlia- 
mentary gladiator.    Though  nis  speeches  were 


tu|fujUA   LIU1C3   ill   i^yiy    "V    w>aa    vcijr    ^ii\.i,- 

a  hard  hitter,  who  was  always  brimful  of 
and  telling  phrases,  and  on  occasion,  the 


inaste 

Lady  Thirise  Lewis,  widow  of  Sir  Geoi^:c 
Cornwall  Lewis,  and  daughter  of  T.  H.  Lister, 
and  again  in  1876  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ives,  widow 
of  J.  P.  Ives,  and  daughter  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  the  historian,  and  at  one  time  United 
States  Minister  in  London.  His  son  Lewis  by 
his  first  wife  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Asquilh  Cabinet,  1910-1 S  Commissioner  of 
Works  in  die  coalition  ministnr  1915-16,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  toe  accession  o£ 
Lloyd  George  to  power  in  December  1916. 

HARD  LABOR,  in  law,  compulsory  work, 
mechanical  or  other,  sometunes  judicially  im- 
I>Dsed  upon  criminals  in  addition  to  imprison-i 
ment  or  other  punishment.  It  is  a  provision  ol 
statute  law  both  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britah).  Its  first  English  adoption  was  secured 
tbroogh  the  demand  for  sotne  adequate  penalty 
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in  oats  where  penal  servitade  uid  traniporta- 
tion  were  for  any  reason  inexpedient.  In  the 
United  Slates  the  punishment  of  hard  labor 
(which,  however,  is  generally  looked  upon  by 
humanitarians  and  sanitarians  as  being  rattier 
a  healthful  and  merdful  privilege)  can  only  be 
imposed  by  a  conn  on  the  authority  of  statute, 
the  mode  of  appl^g  the  punishment  being  in 
scnne  cases  prescribed  by  State  or  Federal  laws, 
and  in  others  left  to  prism  regulation. 

HARDBCANUTE,  har-de-ka-nfit'.  HAR- 
DICANUTE  or  HARDY  CANUTE,  king 
of  England  and  Denmark;  son  o(  Canute  the 
Great  (q.v.)  :  b.  about  1017;  d.  8  June  1042. 
At  the  time  of  his  fathei^s  death  in  1035  he 
was  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  immediately 
recogniied  as  king.  His  half-brother,  Harold, 
however,  who  happelied  to  be  in  England  at 
the  time,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  part 
of  their  father's  dominions.  For  a  time  the 
mother  of  Hardecanute  succeeded  in  holding 
Wessex  in  bis  naoie,  while  Mercia  and  North- 
umbria  were  held  by  Harold,  such  an  allotment 
having  been  made  by  a  witenagemote  held  at 
Oxford.  Hardecanute  was  about  to  make  an 
armed  descent  upon  England,  when  Harold 
died  (1040),  and  his  brother  peacefully  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  reigned  till  1042,  but  his  reign 
was  not  marked  by  any  important  event.  He 
left  the  government  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother  and  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin 
(q.v.),  while  he  gave  himself  up  to  feasts  and 
carousals. 

HARDES,  William  Joseph,  military  ofK- 
c«r:  b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  10  Oct  181S;  d.  Wythe- 
viUe,  Va,,  6  Nov.  1B73.  He  was  Braduated  at 
West  Point  in  1838;  served  with  distinction  ia 
t&e  Mexican  War;  and  in  the  Givil  War  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  commanded  a  corps  at  Shiloh; 
and  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1862. 
At  Perryville  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Confederate  army,  and  in  December  1864 
defended  Savannah  against  General  Shennan 

HARDEN,  Maximilian  (Felix  Ernst), 
German  publicist:  b.  Berlin,  20  Oct.  1861.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant  named  Wit- 
kowsld,  and  was  educated  at  the  French  Gym- 
nasium, at  Berlin.  He  first  attracted  attention 
by  essays  of  a  literary  character,  published  In 
the  penodicals  Die  Nation,  Cegenwarl,  Frank- 
furter Zeilung,  and  still  more  by  those  of  a 
political  and  social  character,  written  for  the 
Gegenwarl  under  the  pseudonym  of  'Apostata." 
In  October  1892,  Harden  founded  DU  Zukunft, 
a  weekly  periodical,  which  was  successful  from 
the  beginniiiE.  Harden  succeeds  in  assuming, 
on  most  public  questions,  an  attitude  of  isola- 
tion, intensilied  by  a  lack  of  consideration  for 
other  persons,  and  strengthened  1^  a  wide  and 
aptly-applied  erudition,  together  with  unusual 
powers  of  formulation.  The  latter  are  some- 
times handicapped  by  more  or  less  obscure  al- 
lusions, particularly  to  persons  and  incidents  in 
those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are 
less  widely  read.  Harden  has  freqiieafly  taken 
positions  that  were  unpopular;  he  undertook  to 
chamiHon  Bismarck  after  the  tatter's  dismissal 
by  William  11 ;  he  criticised  Caprivi  severely 
when  he  was  Chancellor,  and  bis  attacks  on  the 
social  evils  of  Berlin  were  charged  as  muck* 
ralons-  In  1890  he  was  lentencvd  to  six  aioiitfas^ 


captnrity  in  a  fortress  for  Use  m4Jetti.  He 
acquired  a  universal  reputation  by  hii  attadcs, 
in  1907,  on  Prince  Philip  von  Eulenburg  and 
other  friends  of  Emperor  William  II,  all  of 
whom  he  accused  of  abnormal  and  perverse 
teadencies,  and  of  the  perpetntion  of  immoral 
acts.  Chiefly,  however,  he  objected  to  their 
forming  a  sort  of  camarilU  around  the  em- 
peror and  isdatius;  him  from  die  nation.  He 
maintained  that  they  prevented  the  emperor, 
in  1905  and  1906,  from  assuming  a  more  vigor- 
ous policy  in  the  dispute  then  m  pn^ress  be- 
tween his  country  and  Prance  and  England 
over  the  Morocco  question,  and  that  they  in- 
fluenced him  to  make  concessions  to  France 
that'  were  injurious  to  the  national  di^ty  and 
the  vital  interests  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
scandal  Harden  thus  called  forth  resultad  in 
the  exposure  of  certain  immoral  practices  by 
several  persons  of  the  imperial  court,  and  in 
the  disgrace  of  a  number  of  intimate  personal 
friends  of  the  emperor.  One  of  the  latter, 
Aide-de-Cami)  General  Count  Kuno  von  Moltke 
look  legal  action  against  Harden.  After  a  sen- 
sational  trial,  the  latter  was  acquitted  by  a 
lower  court  at  Berlin.  But  the  incident  had 
aroused  so  much  interest  throu^  its  revela- 
tions, that  the  Socialists  began  to  use  it  as 
material__  f or   their   attacks^  on   the   government 


of  William  11.  Accordingly,  the  imperial 
prosecutor  for  Berlin  himself  inauguratea  pro- 
ceedings against  Harden  before  the  Court  of 


n,  and,  after  a  trial  conducted  chiefly 
behind  closed  doors,  obtained  a  sentence  against 
Harden  of  four  months'  imprisonment  for  def- 
amation of  character.  Uost  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  inculpated  von  Moltke  in  the  first 
trial  withdrew  or  altered  their  testimony  in 
the  second,  in  order  to  obviate  a  scandal,  in 
accordance  with  ■  an  understanding  with  the 
authorities.  It  was  later  maintained  that  Har- 
den had  simply  been  the  tool  of  Holstein 
(q.v.)  and  other  members  of  the  anti-French 
par^  in  the  Moroccan  affair. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
Harden  and  his  weekly  Die  Zvkunft  continued 
to  assume  a  consistently  critical  character,  re- 
peatedly championing  the  actions  of  Germany's 
opponents  to  tne  detriment  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment. Especialtv  after  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  Harden  often  called 
attention  to  the  idealistic  motives  of  the  Ameri- 
can ^vcmment  and  people,  desi^alin^  the 
American  nation  as  a  *great  storehouse  of  ideal- 
ism,* and  assuring  German  bureaucracy,  thai  it 
was  guilty  of  a  serious  error  in  underestimating 
the  naval  and  military  powers  of  the  new  enemy. 
Frequently  his  expressions  in  this  connection 


1918  was  suppressed  because  it  contained  an 
article  by  Harden  on  the  expulsion  of  Count 
Lichnowsky  (q.v.)  from  the  Prussian  upper 
bouse,  for  having  written  the  so-called  'Och- 
nowsky  Memoir."  In  general.  Harden  wrote, 
in  these  attacks  on  the  Prussian  goTcmment 
and  on  (German  imperialism,  from  the  stand- 
p<Hnt'of  the  Liberal  Democrat,  who  wished  to 
tee,  a  businesslike,  eihdent,  but  Hot  monarchic 
or  bureaucratic,  r^me  established  in  Germany. 
To  this  extent  he  may  be  considered  a  national 
reformer,  but  not  a  revolutionist.  His  attitude 
toward  the  Russian  Revolution,  after  the 
November  1917  cotip  d'itat,  was  that  of  bilUr 
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hostility.  His  published  worics  are  'Apostata* 
(2  vols,  of  essays,  Berlin  1892) ;  ^Theater  und 
literatur'  (essays,  Berlin  1896)  ;  'Kampfgenosse 
Sudermann'  (Berlin  1903)  ;  'Kopfe'  (2  vols. 
of  character  studies,  including  one  on  Rocke- 
feller, Berlin  191&-11 ;  2d  ed.,  1912)  ;  'Prozesse' 
("Famous  Trials/  essays,  Berlin  1913).  Con- 
sult autobiograpnical  sketch  in  Zukunft  (10 
Oct.  1903) ;  Bahr,  Hennann,  'Muimilian  Har- 
den' (in  Neues  iVitmr  Tageblatt,  13  Nov. 
1904). 

Jacob  Wittmer  Habtmann, 
AssisloHt  Professor  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  The  College  of  the  Ctty  of 
New  York. 
HARDEN,  Williun,  American  historian : 
b.  Savannah.  Ga.,  11  Nov,  1844.  He  left  his 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Savannah  to  join  the 
Confederate  army,  serving  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  54tii  Georgia  infantry  and  in  the 
signal  corps.  After  the  war  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873.  He  was 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  from  1866  to  1869,  when  on  S  August 
he  was  appointed  librarian,  a  position  he  still 
occupies-  He  has  been  librarian  of  the 
Savanuah  public  library  from  its  beginning  in 
1903.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  since  1882,  and  custodian  since  1894; 
organizer  and  secretary  of  the  Oorgia  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  since  1891 ; 
and  was  a  Democratic  member  o£  the  Georgia 
house  of  representatives  from  1900-04.  Has 
written  much  on  historical  subjects  in  mSKa- 
zines  and  journals  and  has  published  'A  His- 
tory of  Savannah  and  South  Geor^a>  (1913). 
HARDBN-HICKEY,  JamcB  Aloynoa, 
Aincrican  writer  and  adrenturer:  b.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 18S4;  d.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  10  Feb.  1898. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  bom  in 
France  and  descended  from  an  old  Catholic 
Royalist  family  of  Irish  origin,  whose  ances- 
tors had  emigrated  to  France  with  the  Stuarts. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Namur,  fielgitmi,  the  French  Military 
Academy  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  at  Leipzig.  In 
Paris  (1878)  he  founded  Le  TriboHlet.  a 
satirical  journal  that  frequendy  brought  aim 
into  collision  widi  prominent  people  and  the 
authorities  owing  to  his  violent  attacks  against 
the  Republican  government  After  passing 
through  a  number  of  libel  actions  —  for  which 
he  had  to  pay  dearly  —  and  fighting  a  series 
of  duels,  Harden-Hickey  was  expelled  from 
Prance  in  1880  by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  He  had  adopted  or  Inherited  —  it  is 
not  dear  which  —  the  title  of  'baron,*  and  was 
celebrated  as  a  skilful  fencer.  About  1889, 
while  making  a  trip  round  the  world  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  he  touched  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  a 
desolate,  uninhabited  little  rock  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  ?00  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Re- 
turning to  (he  United  States,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  John  H.  Flagler,  the  Standard  Oil 
magnate,  in  1891.  In  1894  he  set  into  operation 
a  scheme  to  found  a  principality  on  Trinidad, 
and  adopted  the  title  of  'James  I,  Prince  of 
Trinidad""  In  January  189S,  however,  a 
British  warship  called  at  the  island  and  rean- 
nexed  it  to  the  British  EmjMre,  to  which  it 
bad  once  belonged.  Protestations  raised  by  the 
Brazilian  government  led  to  the  bland  being 


handed  over  to  Brazil  in  1896.  Harden-Hickey 
met  bia  death  by  an  overdose  of  a  drug  with  — 
it  ii  supposed — suicidal  intention.  He  was  an 
accomiMished  linguist  and  wrote  most  of  hts 
works  in  French,  among  them  being  'Sam- 
piers';  'Memoires  d'un  sommeux' ;  'Pris  du 
gouffte';  'Un  Amour  Vendfen'-  <Aventures 
merveilleuses  dc  NabuchodonosorNosebreaker' ; 
*Sentard  de  Ventador>j  and  'Euthanasia,*  an 
essay  on  suicide.    Sec  Twnidad,  or  AscejtXo. 

HAKDBNBBRG,  Fnedrich  Leopold, 
Freihesk  von,  better  known  as  *Novaus" 
(Latin,  new  land,  from  the  name  of  a  family 
estate),  German  author  and  hymnologist:  b. . 
Oberwiederstedt,  Prussian  Saxony,  2  May  1772; 
d.  Weissenfels,  25  March  1801.  With  the 
Schlcgels  and  Tieck,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  German  Romantic  School,  of  which  his 
hymns  and  fragmentary  novels  are  character- 
istic products.  Idealistic,  and  based  on  dis- 
tinctive views  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  aft 
and  the  sciences  they  contain  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  imagination,  sensibility,  religion  and 
mysticism,  tinged  by  gentle  and  amiable  enthusi- 
asm. But  due  to  his  early  death  from  con- 
sumption, they  do  not  form  a  compact  philos- 
phy  of  lite.  The  best  of  his  hymns  'Though 
all  to  Thee  were  faithless,'  <If  only  He  Is 
mine'  and  'H^mn  to  Ni^t*  are  beautiful, 
breathing  a  feeUng  of  isolation  and  melancholy 
as  to  the  ultimate  attainmait  of  actual  good 
in  the  world,  which  was  caused,  dot^ttess, 
by  the  death  of  his  betrothed,  Sophie  voa  Kiihn 
in  1797,  and  1^  his  state  of  health  which  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  a  second  engage- 
ment in  marriage.  This  is  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified in  'Die  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais'  in  which 
immortalizing  as  the  "Meiater*  Werner,  his 
instructor  in  ecology  at  Freiburg,  be  theorizes 
die  secret  of  life  as  "the  fulfilled  longing  of  a 
loving  heart.^  The  best  of  his  prose  writing* 
wbich  Carlyle  recommended  for  'perusal  and 
reperusal*  is  the  unfinished  novel  'Heiarich 
von  Ofterdingen'  in  which  the  quest  of  the 
"blue  flower,"  the  symbol  of  Romanticism,  is 
a  poetica!  allegory  marked  by  excellent  narra- 
tive, interspersed  with  beautiful  verse.  Har- 
denbcrg's  parents  were  Moravians,  which 
pFobabl:^  accounted  for  his  mystic  religious 
tendencies.  At  Jetia,  Leipzig,  Wittenberg  and 
Tennstadt  he  was  thoroughly  pounded  ia 
mathematics,  natural  sdmce,  philosophy  and 
law,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  poetical 
talents.  Becoming  auditor  of  the  government 
salt-works  in  Weissenfels  of  wbich  his  father 
was  director,  he  later  studied  geology  at  the 
mining  academy  of  Freiberg,  Saxony.  He  was 
appointed  •Amtshauptmann"  magistrate  in 
Thuringia  in  1800,  but  death  the  following  year 
ended  a  career  full  of  high  promise.  His  works, 
collected  by  the  Schlegels,  were  issued  in  two 
volumes,  and  several  times  re-edited,  appeared 
with  a  third  volimie  in  184&  Recent  editions  are 
Meisner,  C,  and  Wille,  B,  (1808) ;  Heilbron.  E., 
(3  vols.,  1901)  ;  Minor,  J.,  (3  vols.,  Jena  19^)  ; 
Boelsche  (4  vols.,  Leiprig  1908)  ;  Schmidt,  J., 
'Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen'  (published  sepa- 
rately 1876);  Raich,  J.  M.,  'Novalis'  Corre- 
spondence' (1880).  Consult  Carlyle.  T., 
'Novalis'  (in  'Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,'  Edinburgh  ed..  New  York  1903)  ;  Mae- 
terlinck, M.,  'Novalis'  (in  'On  Emerson  and 
Other  Essays,'   New  York  1912);  Hkynii  R, 
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^Frtedndi  von  Hardenberg^  (2d  ed.,  Gotla 
1883);  Busse,  C,  'Novalis'  Lyrik'  (1898); 
Bing,  ].,  'Friedrich  von  H&rdenberg'  (BcHin 
1901)  :  Heilbron,  £.,  'Novslu  der  Romantiker* 
(Berlin  1901);  HuCh,  R.,  'Die  Romantik' 
(4th  ed..  Lctpde  1911). 

HARDENBERG,  hir'den-berk,  Kjirl  Aa- 

rt.  Prince,  Prussian  diplomat  and  Quuicel- 
h.  Essenrode,  Hanover,  31  May  1750;  d. 
Genoa,  Italy,  26  Nov.  1822.  To  his  efforts 
with  tbose  of  Baron  Stein,  Prussia  owes  her 
wide-spread  plan  of  social  and  ^litical  reor- 
ganiiation,  the  reform  of  the  military  system, 
the  overthrow  of  so-called  feudalistic  ri^ts, 
the  uplift  of  the  peasantry,  the  spread  of  edo' 
cation  and  the  opening  of  the  civil  service  to 
all  classes.  He  had  studied  at  l^ipzig  and  Got- 
tingen,  acquired  early  knowledge  of  political 
government  at  Regensbun,  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  tnveled  in  France,  Holland  and  England. 
He  married  the  Countess  Reventlow;  in  1778 
became  ^rivy  councillor;  and  went  to  England, 
where  lus  wife's  intrigue  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  marred  his  career,  and  caused  his  res- 
ignation from  the  Hanoverian  service.  From  ' 
I782-S7  he  served  the  Duke  of  Bnmswidc,  be- 
coming president  of  the  council  of  state;  in. 
1790  was  appointed  to  administer  the  margra- 
vate  of  Andbach  and  Bayreuth,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
Prussia,  King  Frederick  II  made  him  Minister 
of  State  and  Cabinet  member.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  he  was  prominent  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs;  in  1804 'became  first 
Pruasian  Minister,  and  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Napoleon  who  insisted  on  his  dismissal  in 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  1810,  however,  after 
the  resignation  of  Stein,  he  was  appointed  Prus- 
sian Quincellor,  and  began  that  series  of  re- 
forms with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  linked 
in  Pn]ssian_  history  by  the  War  of  Liberation. 
He  was  a  signatory  to  die  £rst  peace  of  Paris, 
30  May  1814,  and  received  the  title  of  prince, 
3  June  1814.  He  visited  England  witb  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  was  the  chief  representative  of 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  1614-15, 
where,  however,  fae  was  not  equal  to  die  di- 
I^omacy  of  Mettemich  and,  weakening  to  reac- 
tionaiv  measures,  sank  in  public  favor.  In 
1822  he  went  to  Italy  to  attend  the  Congress 
of  Verona  and  shortly  after  its  close  died 
suddenly  at  Genoa.  Withheld  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, his  'Memoirs,  1801-07'  were  edited  by 
Ranke  and  published  with  a  biographical  intro- 
duction. Consult  Ranke,  L.  von,  'Denwurdig- 
keiten  des  Ftirsten  von  Hardenberg*  (S  vols., 
Leipzig  1877) ;  Klose,'  'Leben  Karl  Augusts, 
Fursten  voq  Hardenbere>  (Halle  1807)  ;  Meier, 
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Die  Reform  der  Verwaltungsorganisation 
■  Stein  und  Hardenberg'  (Leipiig  1881); 
rer,  C,  'Hardenberg  und  seine  Verwaltong 
Fursten  I  iimer  Ansbach  und  Bayreuth' 
(Brcs)au  1892) :  Koser,  'Die  Neuordnung  des 
preussischen  archivwesens  durch  die  Staatskani- 
ler  Fiirsten  v.  Hardenberg'  (Leipzig  1904)  ;  See- 
lo^  J.  R-,  'Life  and  Times  of  Stein>  (London 

HARDHACK,  or  STEEPLE-BUSH,  an 
erect  species  of  American  Spir-aa  (S.  tonien- 
Iota),  common  in  pastures  and  low  grounds, 
and  celebrated  for  its  astringent  propertiu, 
wUch  cause  it  to  be  nsed  medicin&lly.    It  is 


distinguiifaable  by  the  dense  wooBy  tomentom, 
which  covers  its  stem  and  the  underside  of  its 
leaves;  and  bears  in  late  summer  *a  compect, 
steeple-shaped  panicle  of  peach-blow  [Bnk.* 

HARDIK,  Timet  Atlaii,  American  soldier: 
b.  New  York  S  May  1823 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C, 
14  Dec.  1876.  He  was  graduatetf  f rom  the 
United  States  MiliUry  Academy  in  1843,  en- 
tered the  artillery,  during  the  Civil  War  served 
on  the  staffs  successively  of  Generals  McClellan 
and  Bumside,  was  ju age-advocate-general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  Hooker's  staff, 
became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  186% 
and  inspector-general  with  rank  of  colonel  in 
1864.  He  was  brevetted  major-general.  United 
States  army,  in  1865  Hia  writings  are  largely 
confined  to  military  reports. 

HARDIB,  Junes  Keir,  Briti^  politician 
and  labor  leader:  b.  Scotland,  1856;  d.  Glasgow, 
26  Sept.  1915.  He  worked  in  a  coal  mine  as 
a  boy  till  1880,  when  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Lanarkshire  Miners'  Union.  From  that 
period  be  devoted  himself  to  political  and  labor 
agitation.  Entirely  self-educated,  he  possessed 
a  ready  flow  of  language  —  not  infrequently  of 
the  violent  demagogue  type.  He  made  his  first 
attempt  for  Parliament  as  a  Labor  candidate 
in  1888,  but  was  defeated.  In  1892  he  was  re- 
turned for  West  Ham,  and  made  his  first 
arrival  at  the  House  in  circumstances  which 
led  to  police  intervention.  He  lost  his  seat  in 
1895,  but  returned  in  1900  for  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
which  he  represented  (with  another  member) 
till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  in  1892,  of  which 
he  was  chairman  for  many  years.  He  was 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Labor  Leader 
horn  1887  to  1903.    In  1906,  when  the  Labor 

Krty  became  a  distinct  group  in  the  Honst 
was  elected  its  first  cnainnan.  He  visited 
India  in  1907  and  created  considerable  disturb- 
ance with  his  inflammatory  speeches.  Hardie 
traveled  die  British  colonies  and  the  United 
States  on  lecturing  tours.  He  was  the  most 
extreme  of  British  politicians;  his  gloomy  views 
on  the  state  of  society  placed  him  amon^  a 
minority  during  most  of  his  stormy  political 
life.  Though  his  socialistic  principles  never 
found  much  sympathy  even  among  his  own 
following,  he  performed  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  labor. 

HARDIE.  Robert  Gordon,  American  por- 
trait painter :  b,  Brattleboro.  Vt,  29  March  1854; 
d.  Brattleboro,  Vt^  9  Jan.  1904.  He  studied 
drawing  at  the  Cooper  Union  Institute,  the 
Academy  of  Designs  and  the  Art  Students' 
League,  N.  Y.,  ana  at  Paris  became  a  pupil  of 
G^rome.  He  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1880  and 
following  years,  and  in  1882  studied  under  Ca- 
banel.  A  picture  of  his  appeared  at  die  ExhiK- 
lion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^  in  1888, 
and  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  his  wife  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 

HARDING,  Cheater,  American  portrait 
painter:  b.  Conway,  Mass.,  1  Sept  1792;  d.  Bos- 
ton, 1  April  1866.  As  an  artist  he  was  self- 
tau^t,  his  trade  being  diat  of  a  tnmer.  He 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
found  employment  on  his  dischari^  as  a  sign- 
painter  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Crossing  the  ocean 
he  became  a  favorite  portrait  painter  in  London 
and  found  patronage  amcng  the  ro^  funi^. 
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His  ^Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster*  is  vwned  by 
die  New  York  Bar  Association,  while  his  'Por- 
trait of  Jolui  Randolph'  is  in  the  Corcoran 
Gailery,  Washington. 

HARDING,  Warren  G,  American  stetcs- 
man :  b.  Corsica,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  2  Nov. 
1865.  He  studied  at  Ohio  Central  College, 
Iberia,  in  1879-82;  and  since  18&t  !ias  been 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  at  Uarion, 
Omo,  u  president  of  the  Harding  PubUshing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Star.  In  1900-04 
Mr.  Harding  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  sen- 
ate  and  from  1904  to  1906  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In  1910  he  was  Republican  nominee 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  hut  failed  of  election. 
Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
Stales  Senate  for  the  term  1915-21.  Harding 
has  been  compared  to  McKinley  as  a  har- 
monizer  in  his  own  party.  In  the  Senate  bis 
course  has  been  that  of  a  'r^ular,"  though 
not  that  of  a  narrow  party  man.  Mr.  Harding 
ia  spoken  of  as  the  strongest  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party  for  the  Presidency. 

HARDNESS,  Scale  of.  In  mineralogy, 
the  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  estimated  by  w- 
serving  which  of  certain  standard  minerals  will 
scratch  a  smooth  surface  of  the  given  mineral, 
and  which  will  not.  On  Mohs'  scale  (which  is 
usually  adopted),  10  such  standard  minerals 
are  selected  for  the  establishment  of  the  scale, 
their  hardness  being  arbitrarily  defined  as  1,  2, 
3,  etc.,  up  to  10.  The  minerals  that  are  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows : 

1.  Talc.  5.  Apatite.  9.  Sapphire. 

2.  Gypsum.         6.  Feldspar.        10.  Diamond. 


:.  Gypsum. 
I.  Cydte. 
4.  Fluorite. 


li 


8.  Topai. 

A  mineral  which  will  neither  scratch  apatite 
nor  he  scratched  by  it,  for  example,  has  a  hard- 
ness of  precisely  S;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  one  which  will  both  scratch  apatite  and  be 
scratched  by  it.  A  mineral  which  feldspar  will 
scratch  but  apatite  will  not  has  a  hardness  in- 
termediate between  S  and  6.  The  decimal  ex- 
pressing the  precise  degree  of  hardness  in  such 
a  case  must  be  assi^ed  by  guess;  but  there  is 
little  use  in  attempting  to  determine  a  hardness 
more  closely  than  to  the  nearest  half-degree  on 
the  scale  given  above.  The  hardness  of  metals 
is  measured  in  a  totally  different  way,  by  test- 
ing  the  impression  made  by  a  steel  ball  under 
a  determined  pressure. 

HARD1%  Emat,  German  dramatist  and 
novelist:  b.  Grandenz,  9  May  1876,  and  was  first 
destined  for  a  military  career.  He  found  this 
little  to  his  taste,  however,  and  in  1892  left 
the  Cadet  School  at  Lichterfelde.  He  has 
lived  in  Greece  (1893-^),  Spain  and  Portugal 
(189&-97),  part  of  the  time  earning  a  living  as 
a  teacher  of  German.  He  became  theatrical 
critic  of  the  Drtsdner  Zeiltmg  in  1898.  later 
moving  to  Berlin  and  finally  settling  et  Weimar. 
His  best-known  work  is  the  tragedy  'Tantris 
der  Narr,'  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Tristan 
(q.v.)  story,  and  which  gained  for  him  the 
Volks-SeMter  Priae  in  1908.  A  translation  of 
this  play  into  EnglislL  under  the  title  ^Tristan 
the  Jester,'  appeared  in  'German  Classics' 
(Vol.  XX,  New  York  1914).  His  short  stories 
are  of  delicate  tone  and  fine  feeling,  and  he  is 
also  known  as  an  excellent  translator.       Hi* 


works  are  'Der  Kampf  urns  Rosenrote,'  drama 

il903) ;  'Aus  den  Tagen  des  Kuaben,'  poems 
1904) ;  'An  den  Toren  des  Lebens,'  short 
stories  (1904);  'Ninon  von  Lenclos,'  drama 
(1905);  'Tantris  der  Narr,'  drama  (1907); 
'Gudnm,'  tragedy  (1911);  'Schirin  und  Ger- 
trande,'  comedy  (1912).  Consult  Eisner,  R., 
'Hardfs  Tantris  der  Narr'  (Leiprig  1908); 
Pompecki,  B.,  'Ernst  Hardt'  (Uipag  1908). 

HARDWARE  INDUSTRY  IN  AMER- 
ICA, The  term  "hardware,"  like  everytting 
else  in  our  country,  has  sunered  a  great  deal 
of  expansion  durmg  the  past  hundred  years, 
particularly  as  regards  its  application.  Origin- 
ally restricted  Co  necessary  articles  of  steel  and 
iron,  it  has  come  to  embrace  in  its  technical  and 
business  signification  a  great  varietv  of  ^K>ods 
which  have  no  relation  at  all  to  at  original 
meaning  of  the  word. 

One  of  the  potent  causes  of  this  sweeping 
change  has  been  the  steady  reduction  in   the 

S'ce  of  hardware  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
is  reduction  has  not  been  altogether  continu- 
ous, but  with  occasional  uplifts  during  pros- 
perous times  or  due  to  manipulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  products  —  but  on  the  average  the 
trend  has  been  steadily  downward,  particularly 
as  compared  with  a  period  of  50  years  ago. 
There  are  innumerable  articles  whose  present 
cost  is  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much 
now  as  then. 

Because  of  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of 
enormous  ore  bodies  of  iron,  copper  and  leat^ 
among  which  may  be  instanced  the  great  mines 
of  Lake  Superior  —  both  iron  and  copper — , 
the  copper  deposits  in  Montana  and  Arizona, 
and  the  lead  and  line  ores  in  Missouri  and  the 
Southwest,  and  also  because  of  the  sieadv  mul< 
liplication  and  increased  efficiency  of  tnacninery, 
it  became  possible  to  produce  the  finished  prod- 
uct at  a  steadily  decreasing. cost 

Experience  soon  showed  that  the  field  of 
legitimate  hardware  was  not  itself  suiBciently 
comprehensive  to  enable  the  jobber  and  the 
retailer  to  transact  a  lar^e  enough  volume  of 
business  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  doing 
this;  therefore,  kindred  fields  were  invaded  and 
occupied,  and  have  now  become  practically  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  hardware  business. 
Thus  it  has  been  that  the  great  number  of  arti-. 
cles  which  are  known  as  house- furnishing 
^oods,  and  embrace  such  lines  as  refrigerators, 
ice-cream  freezers  and  innumerable  other  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  objects  needed  in 
every  household  —  ana  that  the  line  of  tinware 
and  Aeet-iron,  and  what  also  have  come  to  be 
known  as  sporting  goods  —  not  only  euns, 
rifles  and  pistols,  but  athletic  supplies  —  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  hardware  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  the  line  of  cutlery,  and  quite 
a  number  of  other  items  in  lines  that  were  once 
entirely  separate  in  themselves  and  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  hardware  business.  Thus  the  hard- 
ware retail  dealer  ha.s  practically  reverted  to 
the  original  type,  in  the  sense  of  going  hack  to 
the  plan  of  Uie  old  general  store  and  keeping 
pret^  much  all  that  his  customers  need  outside 
of  such  lines  as  diygoods,  groceries  and  drugs. 

Hardware  is,  to  a  large  extent,  naturally  me 
business  of  a  new  country  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  buildins  and  the  clearing  of  land, 
though  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  modem 
civilized,  progressive  oonummities  of  this  ooun- 
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tiy  the  use  of  hardware  is  in  equal  proportion 
to  the  demand  caused  by  new  countries,  and 
much    more   complex   and  complicated  in   its 

The   history   of   hardware   is   naturally   the 


.D  thoroughly  ajl  the  characteristics  of  moder 
American  character  in  all  its  varied  details. 
Beginning  in  the  crudest  way  with  the  manu- 
facture of  hand-made  implements  and  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  unportalion  from  the 
Old  Worid  for  what  was  needed  — even  in  the 
way  of   necessities   of   life  —  it   has   grown   hy 

S'ant  strides,  more  especially  since  the  end  of 
e  Civil  War,  and  in  many  insUnces  largely 
.because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff, 
until  to-day  American  hardware  is  practically 
independent  of  the  foreigner,  save  in  those  rare 
instances  where  we  have  not  as  yet  learned  the 
mysteries  of  manufacture  or  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing sufficiently  skilled  workmen  to  answer 
the  purpose.  The  manufacturers  of  hardware 
in  Apierica  have  been  original  in  their  ideas 
and  methods  and  have  adapted  themselves  abso- 
lutely to  the  necessities  of  their  environments, 
not  slavishly  following  the  copies  of  Old  World 
tools,  but  being  guided  solely  by  common  sense 
and  necessity.  It  has  followed  thus,  particu- 
larly in  edge  toots,  that  there  has  been  such 
advancement  in  the  way  of  appropriateness  to 
purposes  intended  and  improvement  in  appear- 
ance, finish  and  desigii  as  can  be  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  other  line  of  business.  The 
artistic  sense  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but 
has  been  appealed  to  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
utility.  Cutting  tools  are  made  just  heavy 
enough  and  to  avoid  the  clumsiness  of  the  Old 
World  items  in  this  regard.  Originality  has 
been  shown  in  the  incessant  improvement  of 
existing  models  and  the  devising  of  entirely  new 
conceptions.  The  manufacturer  has  not  been 
content  to  follow  the  custom  of  ages  —  has  had 
little  respect  for  tradition  or  inheritance,  but 
has  set  himself  solely  to  the  task  of  producing 
an  effective  tool  at  tne  lowest  possible  cost. 

It  is  true  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
does  merit  in  hardware  command  both  price  and 
popularity  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  his- 
tory of  manufacturers  who  have  been  successful 
has  been  the  history  of  merit  and  not  because 
of  cheapness  in  quality  or  price.  The  only 
manufacturers  who  have  been  successful  for 
any  leneth  of  time  have  been  those  who  have 
based  their  products  primarily  on  quality  and 
who  have  had  (he  faith  and  courage  to  main- 
tain this  quality  in  the  face,  often,  of  dis- 
coura^ng  circumstances.  It  may  be  stated  as 
an  axiom  that  no  hardware  item  of  the  day 
survives  for  any  length  of  time  on  anv  other 
basis.  The  temptation  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  quality,  after  reputation  is  established 
and  built  upon  quality,  has,  whenever  it  had 
been  yielded  to,  met  with  sure  and  permanent 
disaster. 

The  blacksmith  of  the  smaller  town  and  of 
the  country  was  among  the  earliest  makers  of 
tools  and  implements,  a^d  even  to  this  day  in 
many  localities  there  sttll  survives  a  call  for 
his  hand-made  products.  The  hardest  (igfat 
which  the  mamifacturers  of  machine-made  ar- 
ticles have  had  to  face  has  been  to  overcwne 


the  feeling;  and  often  prejudice,  in  favor  of  the 
tool  that  was  made  1^  hand  and  that  seemed 
consequently  superior  —  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reverse  has  usually  been  the  case. 

Appearance  counts  for  much  —  probably 
itiore  in  America  than  in  any  other  country; 
attractive  packages,  handsome  labels  and  beau- 
tiful finishes  are  as  much  a  part  of  hardware 
to-day  as  the  adaptability  and  merit  of  an  arti- 
cle. There  have  Deen  numerous  strides  in  this 
regard,  particularly  when  one  contemplates  the 
old-fashioned   memod   of    tying   up   die    hard- 


sure  their  ready  sale  and  prevent  breaking  the 
packages,  which  is  always  so  detrimental  to  the 
goods    themselves,    and    so    expensive    to    the 

The  importation  of  hardware  is  almost  at  an 
end,  being  confined,  as  before  stated,  to  some 
few  specialties  whidi  are  slowly  but  surely  los- 


ing their  hold  upon  the  public  of  this  country; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exportation  of 
American  hardware^ — and  particularly  Ameri- 


edge  toots  —  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ii  a 
targe  and  growing  business,  and  one  of  great 
value  to  the  home  manufacturer.  The  foreign 
business  has  been  obtained  entirely  by  the  merit 
of  the  American  article ;  its  attractiveness,  its 
novelty,  its  merit  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
purpose  intended  have,  after  much  opposition, 
opened  the  way  for  American  hardware  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  it  has  steadily 
gained  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign 

The  steady  substitution  of  machineiy  for 
hand  tabor  has  been  the  most  potent  cause  of 

the  great  success  that  hardware  has  made  in 
the  United  Slates.  The  American  manufac- 
turer is  never  content  with  present  conditions, 
but  is  always  endeavoring  to  find  a  more  effi- 
cient and  more  economical  method  of  produc- 
ing the  finished  article,  and  consequently  en- 
deavors to  substitute  machinery  for  hand  labor. 
American  hardware  has,  therefore,  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  alt,  and  has  largely  con- 
tributed  to  the   comfort  and  welfare   of   the 

The  production  and  the  use  of  hardware 
cannot  be  intelligently  considered  without  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  leacUng  conditions  of  the 
country^  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  as 
well  as  the  temperament  and  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  most  far-reaching  and  endurii^ 
change  has  been  the  substitution  of  what  is 
known  as  mild  steel  for  wrought-iron,  due  to 
die  invention  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer.  It  has 
rendered  possible  the  production  of  hardware 
in  all  brands  at  very  much  lower  prices  and 
much  more  numerous  forms  since  the  prodnc- 
Uon  of  open-hearth  and  of  Bessemer  steel, 
whidi  thus  supplanted  those  of  cast-iron  and 
of  wrou^t-iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  hardware  has  been  very 
adversely  alfected  by  this  change  because  of  the 
consequent  sutistitution  of  steel  for  wood,  and 
this  is  most  marked  in  the  erection  of  the  mod- 
em slty-scraper,  as  it  is  known,  where  there  is 
but  comparatively  little  hardware  usedi,  either 
in  the  erection  of  the  building  or  in  its  snbse- 
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quent  foiishiiiE.  Tbe»e  boildings  having  prac- 
bcally;  little  or  no  wood  in  them  have  small  use 
for  either  the  carpenter  or  his  various  tools, 
and  all  that  is  left  of  hardware  is  a  small  atnoimt 
of  locks  and  trim  to  decorate  the  building  and 
to  give  it  securit;^.  This  process  has  gone  on 
in  many  ways  until  apparently  it  must  seriously 
affect  the  continued  use  of  hardware  in  all 
branches  of  life;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  of  the  population  has  been  so  great  that 
this  can  be  safely  set  down  u  a  discussion  of 
only  academic  interest  at  present 

In  »  country  so  diversified  as  to  soil  and 
climate,  there  is  a  necessity  for  great  diversity 
of  hardware,  and  the  goods  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  iavariafaly  reficct  the 
nature  and  temper  of  the  people.  Ine  South  is 
much  more  conservative  than  the  North  and 
clings  longer  to  old-fashioned  articles  of  well- 
known  reputanon  some  time  after  they  have 
been  superseded  in  the  North  by  more  modem 
things.  Because  of  the  «)mparative  poverty  of 
the  South  in  the  past,  and  the  fact  that  the 
negro  is  the  princiiul  laborer,  the  demand  until 
lately  has  been  rather  for  price  than  for  qualiQr. 
Again,  in  the  extreme  East  very  much  the  same 
conditions  prevail,  owing  to  the  natural  economy 
of  the  people  and  their  extreme  conservatism. 
The  West— by  which  is  also  meant  the  South- 
west and  the  Northwest  —  is  a  great  consumer 
of  hardware,  and  within  its  bounds  are  the 
great  distributing  hardware  centres. 

The  steady  and  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
hardware  business,  and  one  that  in  many  cases 
is  destined  to  alter  permanently  the  use  and 
nature  of  many  hardware  implements.  In  the 
beginning  the  country  had  to  be  cleared  of  for- 
ests, which  created  an  enormous  demand  for  alt 
edge  tools  aijd  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  articles  fitted  for  the 
different  needs  —  not  alone  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  also  for  the  various 
kinds  of  wood.  Now  that  the  white  pine  for- 
ests have  practically  been  destroyed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  edge  tools  that  are  more  and  more 
adapted  for  use  of  the  hard  woods  which  are 
still  fairly  abundant;  and  the  question  also  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  how 
long  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  present 
production  of  such  items  as  axes  and  cross-cut 
saws,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  forests  are 
steadily  disappearing. 

It  13  impossible  within  the  limit  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  do  more  than  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
leading  branches  of  the  hardware  business  and 
tell  in  a  few  words  of  their  nature  and  history. 
Wire  Industry^— One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent to-day  is  that  of  the  wire  industry,  be- 
cause it  ramifies  and  affects  almost  every  part 
of  the  hardware  business.  It  early  fdt  the 
impetus  of  the  advantages  offered  bjr  the  Besse- 
mer steel  process,  since  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce in  wire  made  from  steel  many  item* 
which  could  not  be  drawn  from  wrought-irotL 
It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactness  —  because 
of  the  connection  with  other  branches  of  iron 
and  steel  manufacture  —  but  there  is  probably 
invested  in  wire  manufacture  more  than  $200,- 
000.000.  The  United  States  Special  Census  of 
Manufactures  in  1914  reported  the  number  of 
establishments  making  wire  to  be  54,  employiim 
$64,013,668  capital  and  17,600  wage  earners  who 


received  annually  in  wages  $11,020,729.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  amounted  to  ^424,494, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $81,841,012. 
These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  wire-work 
industry,  which  includes  wire  fencing:  manv  of 
the  larger  concerns  make  the  wire  which  is 
afterward  worked  up  into  form.  Few  things 
have  been  of  greater  interest  than  the  story  of 
barbed  wire  and  its  enormous  growth  since  its 
introduction.  It  is  probably  the  cheapest  fenc- 
ing ever  placed  upon  the  market,  and  exactly 
met  the  demands  of  the  new  country  where 
thousands,  of  acres  had  to  be  fenced  in  at  a 
time.  It  is  still  a  product  of  great  tonnage,  but 
its  place  IS  being  slowly  but  surely  taken  by  the 
woven-wire  fencing  which,  thou^  higher  iu 
price,  is  more  effective  and  is  better  suited 
now  for  the  country,  which  is  gradually  being 
cut  up  into  smaller  farms.  The  enormous 
volume  of  barbed-wire  used  in  military  de- 
fenses during  the  late  war  was  in  large  part 
made  in  qiecially  equipped  establishments  whidi 
are  likely  to  disappear  as  such  and  develop 
other  industries.  No  statistics  as  to  these 
factories  are  available. 

_  Nail  ItidtutiT^-  The  nail  industry  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  chance  and  changes  in 
manufacture,  for  in  the  beginning  the  iron  cut 
nail,  first  as  made  by  hand  and  afterward  t^ 
machinery,  had  behind  it  the  prestige  of  cen- 
turies, and  seemed  to  be  endunng  as  an  article 
of  everyday  use.  It  was  fotmd,  however,  that 
with  the  growth  of  the  Bessemer  steel  business, 
the  steel  cut  nail  could  be  made  cheaper,  at 
though  it  .was  not  in  my  way  a  better  article. 
Its  plac^  in  turn,  is  being  taken  by  the  wire 
nail,  which  is  much  more  comprehensive  in 
its  uses  than  the  steel  cut  nail,  thot^h  the  latter 
style  prevails  in  certain  sections  and  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  but  the  decline  of  the  itMl  cut 
nail  is  as  marked  in  its  way  as  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  wire  nail.  See  Nails. 
Tacks.— The  kindred  industry  is  *Bt  of 
tacks,  but  it  has  been  seriously  hurt  by  the 
expansion  of  the  wire  nail,  since  it  is  possiUe 
to  make  the  latter  in  many  forms  and  sizes  that 
are  substitutes  for  tacks.  This  industry  was 
founded  in  Taunton  about  85  years  ago,  and 
for  a  great  number  of  years  was  practically 
confined  to  New  England.  It  spread  gradually 
westward  to  Pittsburgh ;  there  it  almost  died  out, 
and  has  since  taken  some  hold  further  west  in 
Cleveland  and  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  wire  nail  it  has  declined  rather 
than  advanced,  and  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers has  greatly  decreased.  The  product  is 
not  large  —  probably  not  more  than  15,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Fanning  Tools,— The  making  of  farming 
tools  and  what  are  known  technically  as  *steel 
goods"  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
m  the  hardware  line,  since  with  these  tools  the 
crops  are  cultivated  and  gathered.  The  steady 
progress  of  the  American  manufacturer  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  producing  items  which 
were  light,  strong  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance. The  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  mean 
^reat  diversities  of  various  items  used  in  cul- 
Uvating  the  ground,  and  the  number  grows  each 
year.  The  business  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  owing  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The 
mower  and  the  reaper  have  taken  the  place  of 
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the  soath,  the  cradle  and  the  scythe  — the  com 
hinder  of  the  com  knife;  and  the  com  planter 
and  the  cultivator  have  gradually  ditninished 
the  use  of  hoes.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested is  not  exactly  known,  but  does  not  pTotv 
ably  exceed  $3,000,000.  The  absolute  import- 
ance of  these  tools  to  the  country  is  ratheT 
striking  contrasted  with  the  small  annual  out- 
put in  dollars  and  cents.  See  Fa»w  Machineby. 
Builderi'  Hirdware.— Tiie  builders'  hard- 
ware business  is  often  considered  the  centre  of 
(be  hardware  trade,  because  of  its  great  import- 
ance as  related  to  the  hardware  industry  as  a 
whole.  Builders'  hardware  is  an  exceedingly 
,  comprehensive  term  and  does  not  admit  of 
exact  definition.  It  is  ordinarily  used  in  refer- 
ence to  locks  (see  Locks)  and  trim  and  to  all 
die  various  items  which  find  employment  in  the 
building  of  a  house.  It  is  a  business  of  im- 
mense complexity  and  has  a  most  interesting 
history.  It  began  far  back  in  New  Haven  and 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1834,  and  the 
first  goods  were  naturally  crude  and  rough. 
Shortly,  however,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  produced  a  new  article  in 
the  shape  of  the  cast-iron  lock,  thus  departing 


The  cheapness  of  the  cast-iron  lock  and  its 
actual  efficiency  soon  caused  it  to  displace  the 
foreign  article.  Since  that  time  the  sheet  steel 
lock  has  been  made  in  this  country,  but  in  a 
much  smaller  and  more  condensed  form  than 
die  wrought  lock  of  Europe. 

Builders'  hardware  has  a  most  , interesting 
history  since  it  is  in  part  the  story  of  the  devet 
^ment  of  taste  in  America.  The  Centennial 
deposition  of  1^6  did  much  to  educate  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  way  of  good  taste 
and  high  artistic  ideals.  There  graditally  came 
a  demand  for  thinss  of  daily  use  which  shouM 
have  beauty  as  well  as  utility  and  particularly 
of  late  years  this  feeling  has  spread  to  locks 
and  trim  and  all  forms  of  builders'  hardware, 
with  increasing  emphasis.  The  leading  manu- 
facturers have  innumerable  designs  which  are 
suitable  for  die  different  schools  of  architec- 
ture, such  as  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Colo- 
nial, or  any  of  the  variations  of  the  standard 
schools.  All  high-grade  builders'  hardware  is 
now  got  up  in  shape  and  design  to  match  ap- 
propriately not  alone  the  building,  but  each 
separate  room  where  the  rooms  are  finished  and 
omajnented  differently.  It  is,  therefore,  largely 
a  thing  of  ornament  as  well  as  of  use  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  salesman 
has  been  taxed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  novelty  and  appropriate- 
ness. The  annual  production  is  probably  some- 
thing like  a  matter  of  $25,000,000  in  value.  The 
finest  grades  of  hardware  are  still  made  largely 
in  the  East,  nrincipally  in  Connecticut,  but  the 
business  is  slowly  but  steadily  drifting  west  in 
keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  hardware 
manufacture. 

Shovels. —  The  first  shovels  in  this  country 
were  produced  as  far  back  as  1776  by  Capt. 
John  Ames,  who  made  them  by  hand  in  compe- 
tition with  the  English  article.  The  business 
then  established  was  carried  on  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 27  years,  and  constituted  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  large  concern  of  the  Oliver 
Ames  &  Sons  corporation,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Northeastern,  Mass.    Ur.  Olrver  Ames, 


produced  shovels 
that  were  superior  to  those  imported  from  Eng- 
land. In  17^  Thomas  Rowland  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  shovels  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  and 
this  plant  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever 
since.  Business  gradually  crept  westward  and 
is  now  spread  over  the  country  as  far  west  as 
the  Mississippi  River.  By  1854  there  were  ^>out 
80,000  dozen  shovels  produced  annually,  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  country  this  pr(>dnct 
has  been  largely  increased  until  the  annual  oat- 
put  is  now  about  600,000  dozen.  As  with  all 
other  hand  tools,  the  demand  for  shovels  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  introduction  and 
improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery — saeh 
as  the  steam  shovel,  the  coal  and  ore  conveyor 
and  other  mechanical  devices  for  loading  and 
unloading.  It  is  interesdng  to  note  that  the 
original  machinery  for  making  shovels  has  not 
been  greatly  improved  upon  so  far  as  the  actual 
efficiency  is  concerned,  although  the  varied  of 
shovels  has  been  greatly  increased  to  meet  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  diSctUt  to  approximate  with  aity 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  in- 
vested in  this  businesa,  but  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $4,7oo,ooa 

Saws,— There  are  few  things  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  than  saws,  and  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  study  of  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  ingenious  manufacturers  of  the 
country.  Th^  were  manufactured  as  far  back 
as  1806  in  Philadelphia,  though  in  a  very  small 
w^.  In  1820  a  factory  was  established  in 
Bristol,  Conn.,  by  Irenus  and  RoUin  Atldns, 
Rollin  Atkins  being  the  fadier  of  E.  C.  Alldna, 
the  founder  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Company,  of 
Indianapolis,  who  now  have  one  of  the  largest 
saw  plants  of  the  world  It  was  necessary  to 
import  the  first  saw  makers  from  England 

In   1840  Henry  Disstou,   an  Englishman   by 


produced  saws  that  had  no  equal  in  the  world 
it  was  only  a  short  ume  before  the  Disston 
saws  drove  out  the  English  brand  entirely 
from  this  country,  and  to-day  this  firm  have 
not  only  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
merit  but  send  their  products  all  over  the  globe. 
The  annual  output  of  all  saws  amounts  to  be- 
tween $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000,  and  there  is 
about  that  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business.  The  tonnage  of  steel  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  saws  varies  from  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  per  annum. 

American  saws,  particularly  hand  saws,  are 
pre-eminent  in  America  and  have  no  equal 
abroad.  Outside  of  the  Disston  factory  there 
are  several  very  large  and  prominent  maken, 
among  them  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Company  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  the  Simonds  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  who  make  their  headquarters  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  The  saw  business  has  been 
notable  because  of  the  genius  shown  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  in  this  respect  Henry 
Disston  is  pre-eminent.  There  are  probably 
something  like  between  5.000  and  6,000  people 
employed  permanently  in  the  business.  See 
Saws  and  Sawing. 

Axes — Axes  have  always  been  amon^  the 
most  important  items  in  the  hardware  business 
because  of  the  great  need  of  them  in  felling  the 
forests  with  which  the  coiutiy  iras  covered  in 
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the  early  days.  They  are  of  innumerable  sizes 
and  shapes  to  suit  the  need$  o(  the  lumbermen 
and  the  users.  The  production  has  not  in- 
creased of  late  years,  due  not  only  to  the  de- 
forestation of  the  country,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  place  of  axes  is  being'  largely  taken  by 
cross-etit  saws.  The  annual  output  is  some- 
where between  350,000  and  400,000  dozen.  As 
in  other  lines  of  business,  there  have  been  great 
consolidations,    so   that   a   few   large   concerns 


important  effect  on  the  tnJuiufacture  of  axes, 
since  with  it  a  very  much  superior  tool  can 
be  made,  and  it  is  also  of  great  advantage  in 
tempering.  It  is  noticed  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  tempering  —  a  thing  of  vital  necessity  in 
all  edge  tools  —  that  practically  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  this  regard  for  several  cen- 
tnries.  Not  alone  did  many  of  the  implements 
of  the  ancients  equal  in  temper  the  best  that 
can  be  produced  now-a-days,  but  in  many 
cases  they  were  much  supenor.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  tl^t  tempering  is  purely 
a  thing  of  experiment  and  not  of  scientific  de- 
velopment, the  reason  for  it  not  being  known. 
nor  why  some  metals  can  be  tempered  and 
others  cannot.  In  the  beginning  axes  were 
originally  made  by  hand  as  were  all  the  other 
hardware  implements,  but  later  the  tendency 
daveloped  to  establish  small  factories  on  avail' 
able  water  powers  throughout  the  country,  as 
at  Pittsburgn,  Pa.,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  East  Doug- 
las, Mass.,  and  CoUinsville,  Conn.  With  the 
enormous  demand  for  the  goods,  this  industry 
soon  outgrew  its  leading  strings*  and  estath- 
lished  itself  at  more  available  locations. 

Edge  Tools— The  item  of  edge  tools  is  a 
very  large  one,  and,  next  to  builders'  hardware, 
probably  the  most  important  in  the  whole  range 
of  hardware  proper.  It  embraces  practically 
everything  with  a  cutting  edge  such  as  hatchets 
chisels,  drawing  knives,  planes  and  the  like,  and 
space  forbids  any  attempt  at  more  than  gener- 
alities. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  such 
small  items  as  chisels,  drawing-knives,  adzes 
and  hatchets,  the  advance  within  a  period  of 
1,000  years  has  been  rather  in  attractiveness  of 
form  and  appearance  than  in  actual  adaptability 
or  merit.  Some  tools  dug  up  from  the  Roman 
camp  of  Salzburg  are,  so  far  as  adaptability 
goes,  quite  equal  to  any  that  are  inade  up  now- 
a-days.  The  simnlici^  of  the  articles  mentioned 
has  largely  rendered  them  incapable  of  any 
great  improvement.  In  the  more  complicated 
Unes  such  as  planes  and  the  like  there  have  been 
very  great  changes  and  improvements,  and  the 
plane  industry  particularly,  is  one  of  enormous 
proportions.  The  manufacturers  who  have  at- 
tained a  reputation  in  edge  tools  have  done 
so  purely  on  the  score  of  merit  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  each  manufacturer  made  only  one 
particular  line,  no  one  thus  having  a  complete 
line  of  edge  tools  of  uniform  excellence,  design 
and  efficiency;  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  demand  for  American  hardware  abroad  — 
particularly  since  the  Spanish  War  —  has  been 
the  fact  of  the  asscmbhng  of  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  tools  under  one  brand,  so  that 
the  foreigner  realized  that  anything  that  bore 
that  particular  trade-mark  could  be  depended 
upon  as  being  uniform  in  quality  and  efficiency. 
Among  the  somewhat  lesser  items  in  the  tool 


line  have  been  the  interesting  developments  in 
auger  bits  of  innumerable  designs  ana  patterns, 
with  vamng  adaptability  for  different  kinds  of 
work.    See  Tools. 

Files. —  There  are  few  things  of  greater 
importance  to  the  hardware  dealer  than  hies, 
and  the  stoty  of  the  development  of  the  file 
industry  is  interesting.  They  are  articles  which 
have  to  be  made  wim  the  greatest  care  and  go 
through  a  great  number  of  processes  before 
they  reach  perfection  and  are  fitted  for  nse. 
The  five  leading  operations  requisite  are  forc- 
ing, annealing,  grinding,  cntting  and  hardening. 
They  were  formerly  made  entirely  by  hand,  and 
even  to  this  day  there  still  exists  among  B  few 
the  preference  for  the  hand-made  file.  The 
history  of  the  business  really  dates  from  the 
practical  use  of  a  machine  to  cut  hies,  patent 
for  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  first 
issued  to  Wltliam  Nicholson  in  1B16.  There 
are  records  of  file-cutting  machines  in  Francs 
as  far  back  as  1699,  and  several  since  that  time 
up  to  the  19th  century,  but  none  of  them  ap- 
parently of  any  practical  valoe.  The  first  really 
Important  attempt  to  manufacture  files  was  soon 
after  1350  at  Rwnapo,  ff.  Y.,  a  company  being 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  American  Pile 
Company,  with  large  capital.  The  life  of  the 
attempt  was  short,  however,  and  the  business 
was  soon  discontinued.  Various  attempts  were 
made  shortly  after  that  —  both  in  this  country 
and  England — to  manufactnre  files  by  madiin- 
ery,  and  none  of  them  had  any  extended  ex- 

About  1863,  Mr.  William  T.  Nicholson,  of 
Providence,  R,  I.,  gave  the  matter  of  file  cut- 
ting i>y  machinerv  his  personal  thouf^t  and 
attention.  He  bad  long  tnuning  as  a  mechanie 
and  practical  experience  in  the  finest  branches 
of  machinetT-  At  that  time  the  great  source  of 
lapply  of  files  for  this  country  was  the  hand- 
made files  of  England,  and  the  stoiy  of  at- 
tempts to  cut  files  by  machinery  had  been  one 
of  sunken  capital,  ruined  hopes  and  dismal 
failures.  From  this  banning  grew  the  great 
present  firm  of  the  Nicholson  File  Company, 
which  largely  dominates  the  file  trade  in  this 
CDuntry  and  has  an  enormous  export  business. 
Tliey  have  produced  better  and  cheaper  files 
than  it  is  possible  to  cut  by  hand,  and  have 
carried  the  business  apparently  to  tlie  point  of 
perfection.  The  importation  of  files  has  fallen 
to  about  $75,000  per  annum,  while  the  total  out- 
ptn  of  American  files  does  not  fall  short  of 
$6,000,000,  and  is  represented  by  total  invest- 
ments of  approxunately  $12,000/KX).    See  Files 

AMD  FiLEUAKlNa 

Raapa. —  Few  things  have  been  more  marked 
than  the  determination  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  produce  successfully  a  machine-cut 
horse  rasp.  It  followed  a  long  way  in  the  wake 
of  the  machine-cut  file,  and  after  many  discour- 
agements —  the  principal  difficulty  being  (o 
overcome  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  luack- 
smith.  To-day  band-cut  horse  rasps  are  a  thing 
of  the  past 

Bolts  and  Hats.— The  manufacture  of  bolts 
and  nuts  dates  as  far  back  as  1798,  a  [Nitent  for 
screw  machinery  at  that  time  being  issued  to 
David  Wilkinson,  a  celebrated  mechanic  of 
Rhode  Island.  TTiere  were  various  other  pat- 
ents granted  and  these  gradually  developed  in 
later  years  into  the  present  slotters,  threaders, 
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ftointera  and  tapers.  By  slow  growth  and  by 
innumenible  inventions  and  improvements  this 
industry  has  attained  its  present  enonnous  pro- 
portions and  is  represented  lo-day  by  more  than 
100  establishments,  which  manufacture  all  of  the 
various  kinds  and  styles  of  bolts,  the  yearly 
product  being  something  like  1,000,000,000  bolts, 
valued  at  nearly  $25,000,000. 

Screws. —  The  manufacture  of  serf ws  — or, 
u  they  ^c  technically  known,  wood  screws  — 
is  one  of  the  important  developments  of  this 
count rjr,  though  the  demand  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  owing  to 
the  continued  substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  and 
consequently  of  bolts  and  rivets  for  screws. 
Screw  machinery  is  of  the  highest  type  of  auto- 
matic ^ciency  and  almost  equals  human  intel- 
ligence in  its  working.  Patents  for  various  de- 
vices on  screw  machinery  date  back  into  the 
latter  part  of  the  IStb  century,  and  innumerable 
patents  have  have  been  issued  since  that  time. 
The  real  beginning  of  successful  manufacture 
was  in  1838  when  the  Eagle  Screw  Company 
was  incorporated  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  lead- 


;  spirit  being  Ur.   William   0.  Angel.     la 

6  Mr.  Angel  finally  perfected  the  machine 

for  making  fdiat  is  known  as  the  gimlet  point 


1846  1 


._  _  -up  to  that  time  it  bad  a  blunt 

point  From  this  time  dates  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  his  company,  which  grew  into  the 
present  .Mneiican  Screw  Company.  There  are 
DOW  some  13  large  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  screws  and  scattered  from  New 
Ejigland  to  the  Mississippi  River.  See 
Sc^ws. 

Tin  Ptate.— The  ^n  plate  and  sheet  iron 
industry  has  kept  pace  wim  the  general  growth 
of  the  iron  industry  all  over  the  country,  and 
has  been  greatly  fostered  by  a  protective  tarifi 
since  the  time  of  what  has  been  known  as  the 
McKinley  Bill.    Its  production  in  this  country 


what  are  known  as  black  sheets,  tin  plates, 
teme  plates —  all  of  which  have  now  become 
integral  parts  of  the  hardware  business.  See 
Tiw  Plate. 

Tinware.— Among  the  lines  which  were 
originally  independent,  but  which  have  prac- 
tically become  now  incorporated  with  the  hard- 
ware business,  is  that  oi  the  tinware  industry 
in  all  its  various  ramifications.  The  retad 
hardware  shop  has  practically  absorbed  the 
tinners'  shop,  and  because  the  fact  that  hand- 
made tinware  is  fast  being  supplanted  bv  the 
product  of  the  stamping  company,  the  hardware 
retailer  has  gone  into  the  handling  of  tinware 
in  all  shapes  and  varieties. 

Enameled  Ware.^  Coincident  with  this  ts 
the  development  of  what  is  known  as  enameled 
ware,  being  a  coating  on  the  sheet  steel  in  place 
of  the  tinning.  Il  is  of  all  colors  and  varieties 
and  has  grown  to  be  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance. It  illustrates  distinctly  the  general 
desire  of  the  people  for  something  more  taste- 
ful and  artistic  m  appearance  ttian  the  old- 
fashioned  tinware. 

Mechanics'  Tools.— The  American  manu- 
facturer has  shown  to  great  advantage  in  die 


manufacture  of  high  grade  mechanics'  tools  for 
exceedingly  fine  measurements.  In  this  respect 
the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company, 


necessary, 
caliper  will 
250,000ih  p 
such  result 

America. 
Cutlery  .- 


:  world  where  exceeding  accuracy  is 
As  an  example,  the  micrometer 
measure  with  absolute  accuracy  the 
irt  of  an  inch.  For  an  attainment  of 
s,  the  finest  tools  made  by  any  other 
inot    be    compared    with    those    of 


,.     Few  tilings  are  more  interestins 

than  the  history  of  cutlery-making  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  has  suffered  many  *ups  and 
downs,*  not  alone  from  various  foreign  com- 
petition, but  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sufficiently  skilled  labor  to  produce  the  proper 
article.  The  manufacture  of  scissors  and 
shears  —  which  are  always  treated  as  a  part  of 
the  cutlery  business  —  has  been  unique  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  Yankee  genius  who  first 
solved  the  problem  of  welding  a  high  grade 
steel  blade  to  a  soft  casting  of  iron  backing 
made  to  fit  the  hand,  this  being  the  invention 
of  Seth  Boyden  in  1826.  The  actual  manufac- 
ture of  shears  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  commenced  by  R.  Heinisch  in  1825  at 
Ellzabethport,  N.  J.  This  was  fallowed  by 
others  until  at  present  the  American  shears 
have  been  so  developed  and  improved  as  to 
be  far  ahead  of  any  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1S12 
table  cutlery  was  imported  very  largely  from 
England,  hrom  that  year  American  manufac- 
turers began  in  a  small  way  to  produce  these 
§oods  and  by  1865  they  had  t^actically  taken 
le  business  imto  themselves.  There  is  a  large 
export  trade  business  in  table  cutlery  owing  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  goods  made  in  this 
country. 

The  making  of  pocket  cutlery  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  connected  with  the  hard- 
ware business  in  America.  It  was  started  at 
Lal^eville,  Conn.,  by  the  Holley  Manufacturing 
Company  about  1845,  The  total  annual  capacity 
was  probably  less  than  $50,000.  The  business 
was  gradually  extended  in  a  small  way  and 
finally  a  co-operative  colony  was  established  at 
Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  since  then  this  line  of 
American  industry  has  largely  centred  in  the 
two  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  In- 
numerable factories  have  been  started  and  have 
failed,  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  attemptmg  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  in  pro- 
ducing goods  cheap  in  quality  and  finish  as 
they  were  in  price.  The  co-operative  colony 
spoken  of  grew  by^  slow  degrees  and  economical 
management,  having  the  advantage  of  large 
water-power  at  Waldcn,  until  they  finally  W- 
came  one  of  the  leading  makers,  not  alone  of 
this  country  but  of  the  world,  and  were  enabled 
to  show  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex[iosition 
products  superior  to  those  made  abroad,  for 
which  they  received  the  highest  award.  It 
is  an  interesting  case  of  development  in  the  way 
of  quality  and  of  merit  by  patience  and  skill. 
In  1914  there  were  32  makers  of  podtet  knives 
in  the  United  States,  with  an  annual  produc- 
tion valued  at  over  $4,000,000.  The  number  of 
establishments  making  other  cutlery  and  edge 
tools  numbered  252  with  a  total  capital  of  (35,- 
6(6,000    and    employing    16^561    wage-earners. 
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The  annual  oonut  waS  valued  at  $25,S41',OO0,  of 
trtiidi  $8,186|000  represented  cost  of  materials, 
>nd  S9.O76,00O  wages.  For  a.  discussion  of  this 
subject  as  it  relates  to  the  metropolis,  cousult 
Pratt,  E.  R,  <The  Hardware  Industry  in  New 
York  City'  iHarduwe  Dealert'  Magaame,  1913, 
pp.  1211  seq.).     (See  Cimaiv). 

HARDWICK,  CfaarlM,  English  Charch 
faistoHan:  b.  Sliogsby,  near  York,  22  Sept.  1821; 
d.  near  Toulouse,  France,  18  Aug.  1859.  After 
studying  at  Saint  John's  College  and  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambrii^,  he  became  Fellow  at  the 
latter  nlace,  select  preacher  at  Cam  bride* 
(1850),  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall (1851),  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham  (1853).  Two 
years  later  he  became  lecturer  on  divinity  at 
long's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  following 
>[ear  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  newly-eslab- 
lisfaed  council  of  the  senate.  la  1859  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Ely,  but  was  killed 
shortly  afterward  in  a  fall  while  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  was  the  auttwr  of  several  noteworthy  works 
on  Church  history,  including  'History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion*  (1851);  'History  of  the 
Christian  CburiSi,  Middle  Age>  (18S3);  <A 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  During  the 
Reformation'  (1856);  'Christ  and.  Other  Mas- 
ten*  (1855-59;  2d  ed,  1863),  containing  a 
memoir  by  F.  Procter, 

HARDWICK,  Thomas  WUlMm,  Ameri- 
can public  ofScial:  b.  Thomasville,  Ga.,  9  Dec 
1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Mercer  University 
in  1692;  studied  bw  at  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School,  University  of  Georgia;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1893.  He  estaUidicd  bis 
practice  at  Sandersville,  Ga.,  was  prosecuting 
aUomey  of  Washington  County  in  1895-97. and 
member  of  the  Georgia  house  of  representa- 
tives from  1898  to  1901.  From  1903  to  1915  he 
was  member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  lOth  Geoigia  District.    On 

2  Sept.  1914  he  was  nominated  by  the  State 
Dttnocratic  convention  of  Georgia  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  A.  O. 
Bacon,  and  was  elected  to  die  United  States 
Senate  on  3  Nor.  1914  for  the  term  ending 

3  March  1919. 

HARDY,  Arthur  Sherbame,'  American 
diplomat  and  novelist:  b.  Andover,  Mass-i  13 
Aug.  1847.  After  a  single  year  at  Amherst 
College  he  entered  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, graduating  in  1869.  He  became  a  second 
lieutenant  in  tne  3d  Artillery  regiment  sa.w 
some  service  during  1869  and  1870,  and  then 
resigned  to  become  a  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  Iowa  College  for  a  brief  time.  In 
1874  he  went  to  Paris  to  take  a  course  in  sden- 
tilic  bridge-building  and  road-'Coostructing;  re- 
turning to  take  a  professorshii)  in  that  line 
of  instruction  at  the  Chandler  Scientific  School, 
connected  -vith  Dartmouth  College.  He  as- 
sumed a  similar  professorship  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  187a  This  position  (in  con-: 
nection  with  which  he  published  'Elements 
of  Quaternions'  (1881).  followed  by  his 
tjanslation  of  'Argand's  Imaginary  Cuian- 
tities,'  by  his  own  'Analytical  Geometry'; 
and  'Eiements  of  the  Calculus';  'Imaginary 
Quantities';  and  'Methods  in  Topographical 
Surveying')  he  held  until  1893,  when  he  became 
editor  of  The  Cosmopolitan  Maqaetne.    He  was 


Envoy  ExtiaordinBry  and  Minister  Flenipbten' 
tiaiy  to  Greece  Rumania  and  Serbia,  1899-1901; 
to  Switzerland,  1901-03,  and  to  Spain  since  30 
las.  1903.  His  works  include  'But  Yet  a 
Woman'  (1883);  'The  Wind  of  Destiny' 
(1886) ;  'Passe  Rose'  (1869)  ;  'Songs  of  Two,> 
poems  .  (1900);  'Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Hardy  Neesinla'  (1691); 'His  Daughter  First> 
(1903);  'Aurelie*  (1912);  'Diane  and  H« 
Friends'  (1914). 

HARDY,  Edward  John,  English  author 
and  clergyman :  b.  Armagh,  Ireland,  7  May 
1849.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
became  an  army  chaplain,  in  1903  was  stationed 
at  Hongkong  and  m  1905  in  Egypt.  He  is 
loiown  toe  worid  over  as  the  author  of  'Hoi# 
to  be  Happy  tliougfa  Married'  (1864),' wbidi 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  Other 
works  by  him  are  'Manners.  Mal^^  Man* 
{1883);  'Faint  yet  Pursuing*  (1886);  <Und« 
John's  Talks  with  his  Ni^ews>  (1886);  'Th« 
Five  Talents  of  Woman'  (1888) ;  'The  Love 
Affairs  of  Some  Famous  Men'  (1897);  'Mr. 
Thomas  Atkins'  (1900);  'Concemine  Mar- 
riage' (1901)  ;  'Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage^ 
(1902)  :  'Pen  Portraits  of  our  Soldiers'  (19fE)  i 
'Love  Rules  the  Worid'  (1905);  'John  China- 
man at  Home'  (1905);  'How  to  be  Hapi^ 
though  Civil'  (1909);  'The  Unvarying  East^ 
(1912);  'The  British  Soldier,  HJs  Courage  and 
Humor*  (1915). 

HARDY,  Iza  Duffni,  English  oovcKst, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  the  EngUsh 
historian.  Among  ber  numerous  novels  are 
'GletKaim*;  'Only  a  Love  Story';  'A  Broken 
Faith';  'The  Love  that  He  Passed  By'-  *A 
Woman's  Loyalty';  'The  Lesser  Evil';  'Man, 
Woman,  and  Fate' ;  'A  Butterfly' ;  'The  Silent 
Watchers,'  etc.,  and  two  volumes  of  transat- 
lantic reminiscences,  'Between  Two  Oceans' 
(1884),  and  'Oranges  and  Alligators :  Sketches 
of  South  Florida  Life'  (1886). 

HAaDY,  Thomas,  En^ish  novelist:  h. 
Upper  Bockhampton,  near  Dorchester,  Dorset- 
shire, 2  June  1840.  The  Hatdys  descend  from 
Thomas  Hardv  of  Melcombe  Regis  (d.  1S99), 
who  was  a  scion  of  the  old  Jersey  family  of 
Le  Hardy.  He  was  educated  at  local  schools 
and  at  16  was  articled  to  an  ecclesiastical 
architect  in  Dorchester.  In  1863  he  ^ined  the 
prize  medal  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects with  an  essay  on  "Colored  Brick  and 
Terra-Cotta  Architecture."  His  special  studies, 
apart  from  his  profession,  were  the  Greek  ana 
Roman  classics,  and  that  these  exercised  i 
strong  influence  on  his  mind  may  be  seen  from 
his  ■  literary  work  He  had  written  several 
poems  before  his  first  published  article,  "How 
I  Built  Myself  a  House,"  appeared  in  Chambtr/ 
Jotimai  (18  Mareh  1865),  He  afterward  wrote 
a  novel  of  a  revolutionary  and  anti-social  type 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  George  Meredith 
as  publisher's  reader,  who  advised  him  to  adopt, 
on  his  first  introduction  to  the  public,  "a  gentler 
guise.*  Mr.  Hardy  thereupon  suppressed  this 
novel  and  in  1S71  made  his  first  essay  in  fiction 
before  the  public  (anonj'moosly)  with  'Des^ 
pcrate  Remedies'  (1871).  It  was  followed  in 
1872  by  'Under  the  Greenwood  Tree'  (also 
published  anonymously),  a  beautiful  idyll  the 
rustics  in  which  are  depicted  with  a  attaint 
and  compelling  humor;  and  by  'A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes' in  1673.    'Fat  From  the  Madding  Crowd' 
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(I8?4),  which  ajtpeared  in  serial  farm  uniigned 
in  Comhiit  Magozint,  first  established  bis  fame, 
and  wag  by  tnaiiy  attributed  to  George  Eliot. 
His  other  works  in  order  of  publication  are 
«Tbe  Hand  of  Ethelberta>  (1876);  'The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native'  (1878);  'The  Trumpet- 
Major'  (1880):  <A  Laodicean'  (1681);  *Two 
on  a.  Tower'  (18S2),  first  published  in  the  At- 
kmHc  Monthly;  *T1ie  Mayor  of  Casterbridge' 
(1886),  a  powerful  and  tragic  story;  'The 
Woodlanders'  (1887);  'Wessex  Tales'  (1888); 
'A  Group  of  Noble  Dames'  (1891);  <Tess  o£ 
the  DTJrbcrvilles'    (1891),  a  study  of   origj- 

fial  womanhood  on  the  rack  of  uiisfortune; 
The  Well-Beloved'  (1892) ;  'Life's  Uttle 
Ironies'  (1894);  <Jude,  the  Obscure*  (1895). 
which  first  appeared  serially  va^Harttr's  Mago' 
#>n«,  a  depressing  book  remarkable  for  its 
minute  depiction  of  sensuaU^,  and  in  which 
the  quaint  bumpkins  who  act  the  part  of  chorus 
in  Hardy's  other  tragedies  are  unrepresented; 
<The  Well-Beloved'  (1897) ;  'Wesseit  Poems' 
(1898) ;  <Poems  of  the  Past  and  Present' 
(1902) ;  'The  Dynasts,'  a  drwna  (in  three 
parts,  1904,  1906,  1908),  in  which  the  author 
interpvets  the  Napoleonic  era,  in  19  acts  and 
130  scenes;  'Time's  Laughing-stocks  and  Other 
Verses'  (1909);  'A  Changed  Man>  (1913); 
'Satires  of  Circumstance'    (1914). 

Thomas  Hardy  is  the  literary  interpreter 
of  Wessex  (the  land  of  the  West  Sanons), 
but  specifically  of  his  native  Dorsetshire,  which 
was  within  its  area.  The  localities  of  his 
tiovels  can  be  readily  identified ;  a  map  has  been 
published  which  assigns  to  each  novel  the  locaU- 
ties  of  its  various  parts.  The  vanishing'  types 
of  the  rural  life  of  Dorsetshire — farm  hands, 
shepherds,  woodlanders,  carriers,  etc.— people 
ins  works,  and  to  future  ages  mil  be  seen  as 
he  saw  tnem.  "They  de[Hct  the  strug^es  of 
individuals  Mainst  the  blind  natural  forces 
that  control  the  world,  and  by  whom  they  find 
themselves  crushed  and  broken.  In  'Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles'  be  has  shown  how  cruelly 
ttie  conventions  of  the  world  may  react  on  ana 
bring  to  ruin  a  life  that  under  natural  coniU- 
tions  should  have  been  one  of  happiness.  In 
'Jude,  the  Obscure,'  the  study  of  dual  per- 
sonality is  revealed  with  gripping  of  somewhat 
sordid  realism ;  the  lower  nature  constantly 
dragging  down  the  higher.  His  treatment  of 
the  sexual  instinct  increased  in  fraoknes^  in 
the  Uter  of  his  great  novels,  the  two  just  cited. 
He  knows  the  peasantry  as  no  other  £i^[Ush 
novelist  has  ever  known  them;  their  patience 
»ad  impassiveness  under  misfortune  their 
grandeur  in  "the  endurance  of  dooms' ;  and, 
without  slavishly  reproducing  it,  their  dialect 
becomes  in  his  bands  a  medium,  racy  of  Uic 
soil,  and  impregnated  with  the  salt  of  an  en- 
^ging  and  suggestive  humor.  He  knows  nature 
m  all  its  moods,  but  is  most  at  home  in  its 
more  sombre  aspects,  as  when  describing  the 
bleak  wastes  of  E^disn  Heath.  His  language 
is  almost  severe  in  its  simplicity,  self- repress  ion 
and  freedom  from  exaggeration.  His  works, 
full   of   humor  though   they  are,  yet  leave  the 

Ceader  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  sadness  of  the 
uman  lot,  and  nave  been  described  as  'an 
austere  descant  upon  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
things,  the  cniel^  of  lust,  the  fraEplity  of 
lovel*  He  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit  in 
IJia     Consult  Child,   'Thomas  Hardy'    (New 


York  1916);  lohnaoti,  <The  Art  of  Thomas 
Hardy'  (London  1895);  Macdonell,  'Thomas 
Hardy'  (ib.  1894):  Sherren,  'The  Wessex  of 
Romance*  (new  ed.,  ib.  1908) ;  Wiadle,  'The 
Wessex  of  "Thomas  Hardy'  (ib.  1901).  Sec  Fai 
FiOM  THE  Mahding  Oowd;  The  RcrUBK  ex 
THE  Native;  Tess  or  the  CUiiHEKViLus. 


1834;  d,  Samt  Leonards,  22  Jan.  1903.  His  life 
was  spent  mainly  in  travel,  on  descriptions  of 
which  his  fame  chiefly  reato.  .  Among  his  many 
works  may  he  dted  'A  Winter  in  Mentone* 
(1862)  ;  'Walks  in  Rome'  (1871)  ;  tWanderings 
in  Spain'  (1873)  ;  'Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life' 
(1872-76)  ;  'Days  near  Rome'  (1875) ;  'Walks 
tn  London'  (1878);  'Days  near  Paris'  (1887); 
'Sussex'  (1894).  His  autobiography  was  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  (189&'I900). 


London  played  at  the  Princ«  of  Wales 
Theatre,  and  later  was  manager  successively  of 
die  Court,  the  Saint  James,  the  Crarridc  and 
the  Globe  theatres.  He  became  distinguished 
as  a  comedian,  and  visited  the  United  States, 


Waters  Run  Deep':  'A  Bachelor's  nunuiuce-i 
'The  Profligate';  'The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith'  ;  and  'Ciay  Lord  Quex.'  He  was 
knif^ted  in  1907.  Consult  Pemberton.  'John 
Hare,  Comedian'  (1895);  Winter.  'The  Wallet 
of  Time'  (2  vols.,  1913). 

HAKB,  John  Itmea  Clarke,  American 
jurist:  b.  Philadelphia,  17  Oct.  1817;  d.  190S. 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  Pcnnsyl- 
VMiia  in  1834,  be  was  admitted  to  the  tor  in 
1841,  was  successively  associate  and  presiding 
judge  of  the  Philadelphia  District  Court  (1851- 
75),  and  In  1875-95  presiding  judge  of  th«  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  also  for  a  dme 
professor  of  the  institutes  of  law  in  the  Uni> 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  'Amer- 
ican Leading  Cases'  (1847,  with  Wallis)  ;  'The 
Law  of  Contracts'  (1887) ;  'American  Constitu* 
tional  Law'  (1889);  11  volumes  of  chanceiy 
reports  and  other  works. 

HARE,  Jnlina  Charlei,  English  theologian: 
b.  Valdagno,  Italy,  13  Sept,  1795;  d.  Hurstmon- 
ceaux.  England,  23  Jan.  1855.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1812,  and  became 
Fellow  and  tutor  there  in  1818.  Ordained  m 
1826,  he  became  rector  of  Hurstmonceaux  ni 
1832,  where  he  remained  (or  the  rest  f>i  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewch 
and  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1840.  He  was 
of  the  Broadchurch  party,  and  was  prominent 
because  of  bis   liberality  of  thought  and  his 


Mission  of  the  Comforter,  with  Notes'  (1846), 
containingan  able  defense  of  Luther;  'The  Vic- 
tory of  Faith'  (1840) ;  'The  Contest  witli 
Rome'  (1841).  With  Bishop  Thirlwall  he 
translated  Niebuhr's  'History  of  Rome'  (18Z8- 
32) ;  and  wrote  the  text  for  Konig's  illustrated 
Hfe  of  Luther.  His  'Charges'  appeared  post- 
humously (1856). 

HARE,    Robert,    American    scientist:    b. 
Philadelphu.  17  Jan.  1781;  d.  there,  15  May 
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1858.  As  a  boy  he  woriced  in  his  father's 
brewery,  studied  chemistry  private)^  and  in  18)8 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  William  and 
iiary  College,  and  professor  of  chemistry  In 
the  University  of  Pennsyivania  until  1847.  He 
will  be  longest  remembered  for  his  discovery 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowfnpe  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  'hydrostatic  bloKpipe.*  For  this  in- 
vention he  vras  awarded  the  Rumford  medal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  also  invented  the  vatve-cock,  the  calorimeter 
and  a  process  for  denarcolizing  laudanum.  He 
improved  the  manufacture  of  potasuam: 
extracted  sugar  from  the  sweet  potato;  and 
was  the  first  to  use  mercury  as  a  cathode  in 
industrial  and  analytical  operations.  Hare  also 
demonstrated  that  foggy  air  ia  not  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  that  platinum  could  be  rendered 
molten  and  easily  worked,  and  constructed  the 
first  electric  furnace.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution placed  him  on  its  roll  as  its  first  honorary 
member,  and  his  collection  of  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  is  there  preserved.  He 
wrote  *Bnef  View  of  the  Resources  of  the 
United  States*  (1810);  'Chemical  Apparatus 
and  Manipulations*  (1836);  'Uemoir  on  the 
Ejcplosiveness  of  Nitre';  and  many  other  pa- 
pers on  scientific  subjects.  Consult  Smith, 
Edward  F.,  <The  Life  of  Robert  Hare'  (Phila- 
delphia \9i7y. 

HARE,  William  Hobtrt,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop ;  b.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  17 
Ma^  1838;  d  25  Oct  1909.  He  iindied  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained  priest 
in  1862,  was  minister  of  Saint  Luke's,  Saint 
Paul's  (Chestnut  Hill)  and  other  churches  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1W3  -..^      ■- 


.  .  J  identical  with  those  of  the  Territory  of 
South  Dakota,  was  renamed  that  of  South  Da- 
kota. He  became  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
Indian  question,  and  wrote  pamphlets  on  mis- 
sion work  in  the  western  United  States.  Con- 
sult Howe,  'Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop  Hare' 
(1911). 

HAREBELL,  or  BLUEBELL,  a  familiar 
species  of  bell-wort  (Campanula  rotundifolia), 
common  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere  (see  Bluebell; 
Caupanula),  growing  in  dry  and  hilly  pastures, 
on  waysides  and  open  lands  generaify.  It  is, 
however,  rare  in  America  south  of  Canada,  al- 
though other  spedes  are  to  be  found  here.  It 
is  perennial,  with  a  slender  stem  6  to  14  inches 
hi(^,  bearing  a  loose  raceme  of  a  few  drooping 
flowrts,  on  very  slender  stalks ;  the  flowers, 
generally  br^ht  blue,  but  sometimes  white,  bell- 
shaped  and  about  half  an  inch  lon^,  appear  in 
summer  and  autumn.  The  juice  of  the 
flowers  yields  a  fine  blue  color,  and  may  be 
used  as  ink. 

HAREL,  Pml,  pal  i-til.  French  innlceeper- 
ooet:  b.  Echauffour  (Ome).  1854.  He  became 
landlord  of  the  'Croix  Saint-Andre,*  an  inn  at 
Echauffour,  and  within  a  modest  range  of  sub- 
ject wrote  picturesque  verses  in  an  excellent 
lyric  stylo.  He  was  elected  to  the  Caen  Acad- 
emy, and  on  the  recommendation  of  Sully- 
Prudhomme  received  a  prize  from  the  Acad- 
emic Francaise.  Among  his  works  are  'Sous 
les  Pommiers>  (1879)  ;  'Rimes  de  Broche  et 
d'Epee'    (1883);   <Aux  Champs'    (1886):  and 


'L'Herhager,'  a  three-act  poetic  drama  (1891); 
*Les  Dyspeptiques'   (1908). 

HARELIP.  A  deformity  of  the  upper  Kp, 
due  to  some  prenatal  influences,  causing  it  to 
divide  vertically  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the 
middle  line.  Sometimes  a  deft  palate  accom- 
panies harelip.  The  affliction  is  susceptible  to 
treatment,  but  a  slight  operation,  a  few  months 
after  birth,  is  commonly  necessary.  The  palate, 
however,  should  not  be  operated  upon  before 
the  age  of  four  or  five.  Treatment  of  the  cleft 
palate,  when  present,  may  be  given  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  Up  deformity.  See 
LiiFT  Palate. 

HARSH,  or  HAREKM'  (Ar.  "the  pro- 
hitnted*),  is  used  by  Mussulmans  to  signify  the 
women's  apartments  in  a  household  establish- 
ment, forbidden  to  every  man  except  the  hus- 
band and  near  relations.  The  practice  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  3  separate  apartment  for 
the  women  of  a  wcll-lo-do  household  dates  back 
to  early  times  in  Chaldea.  The  Egyptian  palaces  ■ 
followed  with  the  most  elegantly  equipped  con- 
structions for  the  harem.  The  Scriptures,  the 
Odyssey  and  various  ancient  chronicles  all  refer 
to  the  harems.  The  Persians,  Babylonians, 
Hindus,  Arabs,  Siamese  and  ancient  Peruvians 
all  maintained  harems.  But  it  is  the  Turkish 
harems  of  which  most  has  been  written.  The 
women  of  (he  harem  may  consist  simply  of  a 
wife  and  her  attendant^  or  there  may  be  sev- 
eral wives  and  an  indefinite  number  of  concU' 
bines  or  female  slaves,  with  black  eunuchs,  etc 
The  management  of  the  establishment  is  gen- 
erally entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  females.  The 
greatest  harem  is  that  of  the  stilian  of  Tui4cey, 
The  women  of  the  imperial  harem  are  all  slaves, 
ftenerally  Circassians  or  Georgians.  Their  life 
IS  spent  in  bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the 
gardens,  witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances  per- 
formed by  their  slaves,  etc.     The  women  of 


appear  in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and 
eunuchs;  but  the  women  of  the  sultan's  harem 
have  none  of  these  privileges.  It  is  of  course 
only  the  richer  Moslems  who  can  maintain 
harems ;  the  poorer  classes  have  generally  but 
one  wife.  Clonsult  Harvey,  'Turkish  Haremi 
and  Circassian  Homes'  (1871);  Lane,  'Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians* 
n871>;  Loti,  Pierre,  'Les  Desenchantees> 
(1906)  ;  Van  Sommer  and  Zwmer,  'Our  Mos- 
lem  asters*   (19(ff). 

HARES.  In  the  United  States  the  names 
hare  and  rabbit  are  used  indiscriminately  for 
various  species  of  rodents  of  the  family  Lepori- 
da.  Hare  is  the  generic  term,  while  rabbit  is 
applied  properly  to  single  short-legged  European 
spedes   of   essentially   burrowing   habits   whose 


American  species  have  these  character- 
istics. The  second  pair  of  upper  incisors  are 
small,  non- functional  and  placed  directly  b^ 
hind  the  large  gnawing  teeth,  a  pecnliaritv  whidi 
distinguishes  the  hares  and  a  few  allied  forms 
from  all  other  rodents.  The  ears  are  always 
large,  the  tail  short,  bushy  and  upturned,  the 
foreiimbs  short  and  five-toed,  the  hind  ones 
long  and  four-toed  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
densely  hairy.  Hares  are  exclusively  vegetarian. 
They  are  extremely  timid,  alert  and  have  keen 
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senses.  They  move  'with  peculiar  erratic  leaps 
and  with  great  speed  for  short  distances  and 
walk  with  a  peculiar  shuffling  gait  by  placing 
the  entire  sole  of  the  hind  foot  on  the  grounil 
A  favorite  attitude  is  that  of  resting  on  the 
haunches  with  the  head  erect;  but  the  lorelimbs 
lack  altogether  the  preheiisile  powers  of  the 
squirrels.  None  of  them  are  arboreal  or 
aquatic.  The  older  catalogues  enumerate  from 
2U  to  30  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  Australasia,  but  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  northern  hemisphere.  With  a  vet^  few 
exceptions  all  the  hares  are  included  in  the 
single  genus  Lepus. 

The  gray  rabbit,  wood  rabbit  or  cottontail 
(L.  floridanus  or  L.  jylvalicus)  is  very  plentiful 
urou^out  eastern  North  America  north  to 
Ontario.  It  frequents  thickets  and  brier  patches 
on  the  borders  of  woods,  multiplying  excessively 
in  the  more  thickly  settled  regions  and  replacing 
the  more  retiring  varying  hare.  All  kinds  of 
.  succulent  herbage,  bark,  berries  and  buds,  the 
latter  especially  in  winter,  form  the  rabbit's  food 
which  it  seeks  to  a  large  extent  along  regularly 
established  runwws,  not  infrequently  leaSng  to 
the  farmer's  truck-patch.  Although  it  does  not 
itself  burrow,  the  cottontail  frequently  esca.pe5 
its  pursuers  by  retreating  into  the  holes  of 
woodchucks,  skunks,  etc.,  in  this  respect  and 
some  others  resembling  the  true  European  rab- 
bit more  closely  than  any  other  American 
Species.     Several  broods  of  four  to  six  young 


L  depression  in  the  ground   of  dried  grass 

or  weeds  lined  with  the  rabbit's  own  fur,  with 
which  they  are  covered  when  left  akine  by  the 

The  varying  hare  or  white  rabbit  (L.  ameri- 
canus)  is  a  larger  species  with  longer  hind 
legs,  taking  its  name  from  the  aliemating  brown 
and  white  color  of  summer  and  winter  respect- 
ively  a  change  which  is  less  complete  south- 
ward. ,  The  while  winter  coat  is  produced,  on 
the  approach  of  snowy  weather,  by  an  actual 
disappearance  of  the  brown  pigment  in  the  hairs. 
The  brown  coat  in  spring  is  resumed  by  the 
molting  of  the  old  white  hairs  and  the  growing 
of  a  new  brown  coat.  In  one  or  other  of  its 
varieties  this  hare  ranges  from  Virginia  north- 
ward to  Hudson  Bav  and  is  common  in  the 
hemlock  forests  nortnward.  This  is  a  typical 
hare,  which  depends  tor  its  safety  from  foxes, 
lynxes,  weasels,  hawks,  owls  and  numerous 
other  enemies  solely  upon  its  quick  senses  and 
^reat  speed,  aided  by  the  concealing  effect  of 
its  while  fur  in  winter.  It  never  enters  bur- 
rows, but  lives  by  day  and  night  with  no  other 
shelter  than  that  afforded  by  thickets.  Feeding 
chiefly  by  night  it  travels  along  regular  runways 
used  in  common  by  several  individuals,  a  fact 
which  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of  by 
foxes  and  other  enemies  to  compass  their  de- 
struction. A  favorite  winter  food  is  the  bark 
and  buds  of  the  birch  tree.  Scarcely  any  nest 
is  formed  for  the  yoong,  which  are  fully  active 
a  short  time  after  birm.  A  somewhat  similar 
species  is  the  polar  hare  (L.  arctieiti),  a  pure 
white  species  of  hifcfa  northern  latitudes. 
These  hares  are  the  principal  resources  _  for 
food  of  all  the  northern  carnivores,  especiallv 
the  foxes,  martens  and  lynx.  They  are  much 
subject  to  intestinal  diseases,  which  at  intervals 


of  about  seven  years  reduce  their  nunibers  al- 
most to  extinction  and  this  has  a  very  serious 
effect  on  the  fur- bearing  animals  and  the 
market  receipts  of  their  pelts,  and  on  the  native 
Indians  of  the  far  north. 

The  jack-rabbit  or  prairie  hare  (L.  cam- 
petlris)  is  representative  of  a  group  of  large, 
long-legged,  big-eared  hares  tiiat  inhabit  die 
Western  plains  and  whose  lives  are  spent 
mostly  "on  the  jump.*  For  short  distances  they 
are  perhaps  the  swiftest  quadrupeds  known. 
Their  lives  are  spent  among  the  bushes,  upon 
twigs  of  which  they  feed,  and  where  thdr 
young  are  dropped  and  within  a  short  time 
required  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  cultivated 
districts  the  jack-rabbits  increase  enormously 
and  become  great  pests.  As  a  consequence 
they  are  much  hunted,  not  only  mth  dog  and 
gun  and  snare,  as  are  the  Eastern  species,  but 
by  the  organization  of  extensive  "drives,* 
which  result  in  the  destruction  of  thousands, 
the  bodies  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  marlcets. 
Coursing  them  with  greyhounds  after  the  Eng- 
lish fashion  (see  CointsiMc)  is  an  exciting  and 
favorite  sport  Their  fur  is  extensively  utilized 
for  maldng  felt  bats. 

The  marsh  hare  (L.  paluslris)  and  water 
hare  (L.  aqualtcus),  of  the  southern  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  resport- 
ively,  are  rather  short-legged  species,  whidi 
differ  from  the  others  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  will  enter  water. 

In  Europe  the  common  hare  (L.  ttmidus"}. 


principal  species.  Consult  Coues  and  Allen, 
'Monographs  of  the  Rodentia'  (Washington 
1877) ;  Stone  and  Cram,  'American  Aniiwjs* 
(New  York  1902) ;  Inger^ll,  <Life  of  Mam- 
mals'  (New  York  1906). 

HARGRAVBS,  hir'gravc,  Bdward  Ham- 
mond, English  discoverer  of  the  gold-fields  of 
Australia:  b.  Gosport,  England,  1816;  d.  Sy^ey, 
New  South  Wales.  29  Oct.  1891.  When  18  he 
settled  in  Australia,  but  attracted  to  California 
in  1849,  he  there  tried  his  luck  as  gold-dtn^r, 
and  detecting  a  similarity  in  the  geological  for- 
matioii  of  California  and  Australia,  inferred 
that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  latter.  On  his 
return  to  the  island  continent  he  establbhed 
the  correctness  of  his  surmise  by  finding  ^Id 
on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1851.  He  was  appointed  com- 
of  Crownlands,  and  received  from  the 
nt  of  New  South  Wales  a  reward  of 
,__lOOO.  In  18SS  he  published  'Australia  and 
Its  Goldfields.' 


isai 


Lancashire ;  d.  Nottingham,  England,  April 
1778.  In  1760  he  invented  a  machine  consisting 
of  a  revolving  cylinder  with  cards  or  combs 
set  round  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  hand-cards 
formerly  in  use  in  combing  out  cotton.     Some 

gars  after  this  he  invented  the  ginning- jetmy, 
which  he  was  able  to  spin  with  several 
spindles  at  once.  With  his  new  machines  he 
succeeded  in  turning  out  a  much  greater  amount 
of  yarn  than  his  neighbors,  which  excited  their 
jealousy,  and  they  accorifingly  broke  into  his 
dwelling  and  destroyed  his  machine.  In  con- 
sequence of  repeated  persecution  of  this  kind 
Hargreaves   removed  in  1768  t~   "~":~*-— 
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and  in  1770  obtained  a  patent  for  his  i 

Here,   however,   he   reaped   scarcely   any   more 
benefit   from  it   tban   before.     After  refusing 


thai  be  had  sold  several  of  the  machines  before 
taking  out  lie  patent.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  carried  on  business  as  a.  cotton  manufacturer 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  James.  The  only  public 
recognition  this  invention  ever  obtained  was 
in  the  form  of  a  bounty  of  £250  granted  by  Sir 
gobert  Peel,  nearly  70  years  after  Hargreaves' 
death,   to  his  last  surviving  daughter. 

HARING,  WUhelm,  vH'heim  ha'ring, 
'Alxxis  Wilibald,*  German  historical  novelist: 
b.  Breslau,  29  June  1798;  d.  Amstadt.  16  Dec. 
1871.  His  work  was  suMCsted  by  die  'Wa- 
verly  Novels'  and  in  fact,  nis  first  two  important 
works,  'Walladmor'  ano  'Avalon  Castle,'  pur- 
ported to  be  translations  from  Scott.  His  works 
arc  historical  tales  of  Prussia,  with  Frederick 
the  Great  for  hero :  amot^  these  may  be  cited 
'Cabanis';  'The  False  Waldemar' ;  'Peace  is 
the  Krst  Civic  Duty.'  He  was  veiy  fertile  in 
plot  and  incident,  but  his  style  is  mannered;  the 
tales  are  still  popular,  however,  from  their 
patriotic  fervor. 

HASIVANSA,  hl-rl-van'sha^  a  Sanskrit 
epic  poem,  later  than  the  Mahalmarata  (q.v.), 
to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  sequel  or  epilogue. 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Lan^is 
(1834). 

HARK,  Jotepb  Maximilian,  M  or  a  via  i^ 
clergyman:  b.  Philadelphia,  4  June  1849. 
Graduated  from  the  Moravian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  he 
entered  the  Moravian  ministry  and  was  succes- 
sively pastor  of  Moravian  churches  in  Lebanon, 
Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  Since  1893  he 
'  has  been  principal  of  the  Moravian  Seminary 
at  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  the  oldest  girls'  boarding 
Khool  in  America.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Outlook  and  other  period- 
icals, and  has  published  'The  Unity  of  the 
Truth  in  Christianity  and  Evolution.' 

HARENBSS,  Albert,  American  Latinist: 
b.  Menden,  Mass.,  6  Oct.  1822;  d.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  26  May  1907.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  Univeruty  in  1842,  and  m  1855  was  ap- 
pointed professor  oi  Greek  in  that  institution. 
He  was  a  fomider  of  the  American  Philolf^cat 
Association,  and  its  president  in  1375-76.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oassical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece. 
His  best-known  works  were  a  series  of  Latin 
textbooks  widely  used  and  of  much  influence; 
including  a  first  book,  readers,  a  manual  of 
prose  composition,  editions  of  Oesar,  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  and  an  excellent  'Latin  Grammar' 
(1881)  :  revised  and  enlarged  as  'A  Complete 
Latin  Grammar*  (1898). 

HARKNESS,  William,  American  astron- 
omer: b.  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  17  Dec,  1837; 
d-  1903,  He  was  graduated  from  Rochester 
University  in  1858,  studied  medicine,  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Federal  army  for  a  time,  in  1862-65 
was  an  aid  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, and  during  the  total  eclipse  of  7  Aug,  1869 
mscovered  the  line  K,  1474  of  the  solar  corona. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  theory  of  the  focal 
curve  of  achromatic  telescopes,  and  for  his  in- 
vention of  the  spherometer  caliper,  the  most 


nearly  accurate  device  for  the  measurement  of 
the  inequalities  of  pivots  in  astronomical  in- 
struments. In  1894-99  he  was  astronomical 
director  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  in  1899 
was  retired  with  relative  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
He  published  'The  Solar  Parallax'   (1891), 

HARLAN,  harlan,  Jamea,  American  legis- 
lator: b,  Oarke  County,  111,,  2S  Aug,  1820;  d. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa,  5  Oct,  1899.  He  was 
graduated  at  Asbury  {now  De  Pauw)  Univer- 
sity (Indiana)  in  1845,  in  1853  was  elected 
president  of  Iowa  Wesieyan  University,  in  I8S5- 
65  served  as  United  States  senator,  in  1865-66 
was  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  and  then  served  a 
third  term  (1866-72)  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a 
close  associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his 
daughter  Mary  married  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
(q.v.).  Subsequently  he  was  editor  of  the 
Washington  Chronicle  and  in  1882-85  presiding 
iudge  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Ala- 
bama claims. 

HARLAN,  John,  American  physician,  Ori' 
ental  adventurer  and  ruler :  b,  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Harian  sailed  from  Boston  in  1825  as  sur- 
geon-apothecarir  of  an  East  India  merchant 
ship.  On  arriving  in  India  he  found  an  urgent 
demand  for  surgeons  to  proceed  to  the  nrsi 
British  Burmese  campaign.  He  served  through 
that  war,  and  returned  to  India.  His  useful* 
ness  being  no  longer  required  by  the  British. 
much  to  his  chagrin,  he  went  u^-country  and 
attached  himself  to  flie  court  of  Ranjit  Sin^ 
the  independent  Sikh  king  of  the  Punjab.  Dr. 
Harlan  soon  rose  high  in  Etanjit  Singh's  favor, 
and  in  1827,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province  of  Gujarat,  which,  with  his  capital  city 
at  Ahmedabad,  he  ruled  until  1836.  Over  some 
dispute  with  Ranjit  Singh  he  resigned  that 
office,  and  went  to  C^bul  where,  as  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Dost  Mohammed,  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Har- 
lan applied  for  the  position  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Afghan  army,  but  it  was  bestowed 
upon  Ackbar  Khan,  the  Amir's  son.  Dost  Mo- 
hammed supposing  Harlan  to  be  an  EngUrfmian 
and  being  distrustful.  Though  disappointed. 
Dr.  Harlan  remained  to  give  the  Afghans  mili- 
tary advice  which,  had  it  been  accepted,  would 
have  seriously  threatened  the  British  force  ad- 
vancing by  way  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  Dr.  Har- 
lan again  returned  to  India,  where  he  became 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, high  commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
Much  of  momentous  importance  to  the  future 
of  British  interests  in  India  was  then  trans- 
piring, and  Dr.  Harlan  tired  of  the  duplicity  of 
native  rulers,  rendered  valuable  advice.  He  is 
described  as  having  been  "a  handsome  man  of 
fine  -presence,"  Dr,  Harlan  finally  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  late  forties.  He  died  about  1850,  He 
was  the  only  American  to  become  a  ruler  in 
India  and  the  first  to  visit  Afrfianistan.  Con- 
sult Ireland,  J.  B,,  'From  Wall  Street  to  Kash- 
mir'   (pp.  46-47,  New  York  1859). 

HARLAN,  John  Marahall,  American 
jurist:  b.  Boyle  County,  Ky,.  1  Tune  1833;  d  1911. 
He  was  graduated  from  Centre  College.  Ken- 
tucky, studied  law  at  Transylvania  University, 
and  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Frankfort,  became  countv  judge  in  1858,  and 
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his    State.    He    was    Revubli. __. 

governor  in  1871  and  187S,  but  was  defeated  on 
both  occasions.  In  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1872  his  name  was  presented  by 
the  Kentucky  delcKation  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President  oflhe  United  States.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
investigate  the  troubles  in  Louisiana :  and  tn 
November  of  that  same  year  he  was  appointed 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  of  which  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  able  and  inde|)endent  members.  He  sup- 
ported the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax 
clause  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  BUI.  In  1893  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  ol 
Arbitration. 

HARLAN,  Iowa,  dty(  county-scat  of  Shelby 
County,  on  the  West  Nishnabotna  River,  the 
Chicaeo,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  railroads,  about  90  miles  west 
of  Des  Moines.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
foundry  products,  i^icnltural  implements,  flour, 
bricks,  gasoline  et^^es  and  furniture.  Its  ship- 
ping trade  is  in  agricultural  products  and  the 
■"     '  c  ti..  .;».      14.  ;_  ii 1  .£ 


HARLAND,  hlrl^nd,  Henry,  pseudonym 
•Sidney  Luska.*  Anglo-American  novelist:  b. 
Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  1  March  1861;  d. 
San  Rerao,  Italy.  21  Dec.  190S.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  and  after  being  in  the  surro- 
ele's  office  in  New  York  1883^  removed  to 
ndon.  where  he  edited  the  'Yellow  Book> 
He  published  'As  It  Was  Written'  (1885),  a 
musician's  story;  'Mrs.  Peixada'  (1886)  ;  'The 
Land  of  Love*  (1887) ;  'My  Uncle  Florimond' 
(1688):  'The  Yoke  of  the  Thorah'  (1887); 
'Mr.  Sonncnschein's  Inheritance'  (1888);  <A 
Latin-Quarter  Courtship';  'Comedies  and 
Errors>  (1898) ;  'Cardinal's  Snuff-box>  (1900); 
'M^  Friend  Prospero'  (1904),  etc.,  books 
which  have  been  extensively  circulated  in  both 
America  and  England. 


HARLECH,  harlSH,  Wales,  an  ancient 
town,  the  former  capital  of  Merionethshire,  sit- 
uated on  the  coast,  10  miles  north  of  Barmouth. 
On  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  sea  is  the  castle, 
which  held  out  for  the  Lancastrians  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  and  later  for  Charles  I.  The 
'March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech'  commemorates 
its  capture  by  the  Yorkists  in  1468. 

HARLBH,  a  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  in 
New  York  city  above  106th  street  between  the 
East  and  Harlem  rivers  and  Eighth  avenue. 
It  was  anciently  Neuw  Haarlem  and  later 
Haarlem,  then  Harlem,  a  town  of  Westchester 
County,  but  Is  now  incorporated  in  New  York 
city.  The  extension  of, the  elevated  railway  and 
subway  systems  caused  it  to  become  thickly_  set- 
tled as  a  residential  quarter,  white  its  business 
activities,  both  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
likewise  greatly  increased,  and  since  1900  it  may 
be  regarded  as  solidly  built  up.  Its  main  thor- 
oughfare is '  125th  street,  which  is  occupied 
dirougbout  its  extent  with  retail  establiibments 


of  various  kinds.  Crosstown  car  lints  run  on 
125th  and  1 16th  streets.  Between  124th  street 
on  the  north,  120th  street  on  the  south  and 
Madison  and  Mount  Morris  avenues  on  dhe 
east  and  west,  respectively,  lies  Mount  Morris 
Park,  the  centre  of  the  old  village.  The  name 
is  now  a  local  designation  for  all  of  Manhattan 
boTvugh  north  and  east  of  Central  Park.  The 
site  of  the  battle  of  Hariem  Heif^ts  has  been 
located  as  about  where  the  Barnard  College 
buildings  of  Columbia  University  now  stand. 
Here  a  small  force  of  Americans  repulsed  the 
British.  Consult  Irving,  'Knidcerbodcer's  His- 
tory of  New  York' ;  lohnstan,  'The  Bank  of 
Harlem  Heig^ti'  (1897) ;  Pietce,  'New  Har- 
lem* (1904). 

HARLBM  HEIGHTS,  Bat^e  of,  in  the 
American  Revolution.  After  the  battle  of  Kip's 
Bay  (q.v.)  the  American  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn to  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
at  Harlem  Heights,  pn  16  Sept.  1776  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  British  attacked  a  detachment 
of  troops  under  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton,  sup- 
ported by  troops  under  Maj.  Andrew  Leitdt. 
The  Americans  repulsed  the  British  and  were 
recalled  from  the  pursuit  with  difficulty,  but  in 
the  battle  both  Knowlton  and  Leitch  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  British  loss  was  70  killed 
and  200  wounded;  the  Americans  lost  80  killed 
and  wounded.  Howe  remained  inactive  for  a 
month,  then  attacking  Washington  at  White 
Plains  (q.v.)  and  later  capturing  Fort  Wash- 
ington (q.v.).  Consult  accounts  by  H.  P. 
Johnston,  W.  R.  Shepherd  and  E.  C.  Benedict; 
Johnston,  'Campaign  of  1776*  (pp.  246-262); 
Carrington,  'Battles  of  the  Revolution'  (pp. 
228-231)  ;  Umb,  Martha  J„  'City  of  New  York' 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  128-132).  . 

HARLBH  RIVBR.  the  name  given  to  the 
tidal  channel  north  of  tne  island  of  Manhattan, 
which  separates  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  in  New  York  city.  The  Harlem  is 
connected  with  the  Hudson  River  by  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek  and  extends  south  hj  east  about 
seven  miles  to  East  River.  Randall's  Island  is 
at  its  entrance  to  East  River.  In  1895  a  ship- 
canal  was  opened  which  connects  the  Hudsoi! 
and  the  Harletn  south  of  the  Spuyten  Dilyv:i 
channel.  A  number  of  bridges  span  the  Harlem, 
the  finest  bang  High  Bridge,  an  aqueduct 
bridge,  and  Washington  Bridge,  which  crosses 
the  river  a  little  north  of  a  point  opposite  Fort 
Washington  on  the  Hudson.  Along  Uie  western 
shore  is  the  excellent  roadway  called  the  Speed- 
way, and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  are  the 
polo  and  ball  ground^  the  Hi^  Bridge  Park 
and  a  number  of  fine  pubhc  and  private 
buildings. 

HARLBQUIN,  har1g-k!n  or-kwTn  (French, 
arUqy^ir^^  Italian  arlecckitio),  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin  but  probably  from  old  French  Hel- 
Itquin,  HerUquM,  the  name  of  a  demon  figur- 
ing in  mediaeval  legends;  this  again  is  supposed 
to  be  of  German  origin,  its  elements  corre- 
sponding to  English  "hell*  and  'kin.'  Ricco- 
boni  conjectures  ('History  of  the  Italian  The- 
atre') that  the  dress  of  the  harlequins  is  no 
other  than  the  eenttmeuliti  of  the  old  Roman 
mi'mi  or  mimes,  who  were  players  in  ridiculous 
pieces  or  farces  of  a  loose  character.  The 
character  of  the  ancient  harleijiiin  was  a  mix- 
ture of  extravagant  boflooneiy  widi  great  bodily 
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a^llh^.  But  in  Ae  middle  of  the  t6th  century 
his  cnanctcr  was  essentially  changed  He  be- 
came a  simple,  ignorant  servant,  who  tries  very 
hard  to  be  -wittj-,  even  at  the  expense  of  being 
malidons.  He  ts  a  chameleon,  who  assumes  all 
colors  and  con  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  actor,  the  principal  character  on  the 
sta^  He  must  excel  in  extempore  sallies. 
This  account  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
Italian  hariequm.  The  gallant,  obsequious 
French  harlequin  is  an  entirely  national  mask. 
In  the  vaudeville  theatre  he  is  silent,  with  a 
black  half-mask  and  reminds  one  throughout  the 
representation  of  the  irrace  and  agility  of  the 
cat.  In  Great  Britain,  in  the  Christmas  panto- 
mimes, he  became  a  lover  and  a  magician;  and 
in  excnange  for  the  gift  of  language,  of  which 
he  has  been  deprived,  he  has  been  invested 
with  a  wonder-working  wand.  With  this  wand 
he  protects  bis  mistress,  the  columbine,  against 
the  clown  and  pantaloon,  who  pursue  and  en- 
deavor to  capture  her,  until  the  pursuit  is 
brought  to  a  termination  by  a  good  fairy.  The 
harlequin  wears  a  tight  dress  of  bright  colors 
and  glittering  with  spangles.  Consul!  *A  His- 
tory of  Pantomimes*  <1901). 


HARLEQUIN  DUCK.    See  Duck. 

HARLEQUIN  SNAKB.  See  COrai. 
Shake. 

HARLBY,  Robert,  1st  Easl  of  OxnwP, 
Eadish  stateimen:  b.  London,  S  Dec  1661;  d. 
21  May  1724.  After  the  acceasioD  of  Anne  be 
and  his  colie»gat,  Saint  John,  afterward  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  became  leaders  of  the  Tories.  .  The 
fanner  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons  in  1702  and  was  chief  Secretary  of 
State  17C>MJ&  After  the  tall  of  Marlborough 
Harley  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1710  and  next  year  was  created  Earl  of  Oxford. 
He  and  Bolingbroke  secured  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  ^1713).  but  afterward  quarreled.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  George  1  he  was  impeached  of 
high  treason  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
Jacobite  intrigues,  and  was  kept  tn  the  Tower 
for  two  years,  but  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Peers  and  the  Commons  to  agree  about  the 
mode  of  procedure,  was  acquitted.  His  patron- 
age was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope  and  other 
literary  men,  and  he  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  books  and  MSS.,  which  latter  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  they  form  the 
'Bibliothcca  Harleiana.'  Those  which  have  been 
printed  constitute  the  'Harleian  Miscellany.* 

HARLOW,  har'16,  George  Henry,  Eng- 
lish painter:  b.  London,  10  June  1787;  d.  there, 


rence  who  used  to  employ  him  to  deaden  color. 
In  1818  be  visited  Rome,  where  he  astonished 
the  artists  there  by  completing  an  effective  copy 
of  the  'Transfiguration'  of  Raphael  in  18  dayi. 
He  gained  the  friendship  of  Canova,  who  pro- 
cured bis  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  His  best  original  works  are  two 
designs  from  Shakespeare,  'Hubert  and  Prince 


traits  of  members  of  the  Kpmble  family;  _. 
tbe  figure  of  Queen  Catharine  Is  a  likeness  of 


Urs,  Siddons  (q.v.).  He  was  emitieat  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  his  portrait  of  Fusdi  is 
regarded  as  a  woric  of  great  merit 

HARLOWB,  Clariasa,  a  novel  published 
by  Samuel  Richardson  in  1748.  The  story  is 
told  by  means  of  letters,  and  while  somewhat 
prolix  for  modem  taste,  is  an  accurate  record 
of  many  of  the  manners  and  ideals  of  the  18th 
century. 

HARHALINB  and  HARHINB,  two  al- 
kaloids which  occur,  probably  in  the  form  tii 
phosphates,  in  the  seed-coalings  of  the  harmet 
or  Syrian  rue  iPtganttm  harmala),  a  plant 
growing  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in 
southern  Asia.  The  seeds  are  extracted  with- 
dilute  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  ^e  hydro- 
chlorides of  the  two  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  common  salL  The  precipitate  is, 
washed  with  salt  solution,  and  afterward  with 
water,  in  which  the  hydrochlorides  dissolve.. 
The  iiltrate  is  clarified  by  animal  charcoal  and 
heated  to  140°  R,  after  which  ammonia  ia 
added.  Harmioe  is  precipitated  first,  and  by 
the  continued  addition  of  ammonia  the  har- 
malme  is  thrown  down  subsequently.  Har- 
mine  has  the  formula  C>iHuN.O.  It  is  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  Iran» 
which  it  ciysiallizes  in  colorless  monoclinic 
prisms,  meltmg  at  495°  F.  Harmaline  is  the 
hydride  of  harmiae,  and  has  the  formula 
CoHhNiO.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water^ 
ether  and  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolves  freely  in 
hot  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  solution  in 
alcohol  in  the  form  of  octahedn  belonging  to 
the  trimctric  system,  and  melts  at  about  460'  F. 
Tile  saltB  of  harmine  are  mostly  t»>lorIess,  while 
those  of  hamuline  are  yellow ;  and  die  salts,  of 
both  of  these  bases  exhibit  marked  fluorescence. 
The  name  hannaline  is  also  applied  to  the 
coloring  matter  now  more  comnionly  knows 
as  fucbsine. 

HARMATTAN,  har-mit'an,  a  land-wind, 
verj;  dry  and  hot,  blowing  nj>on  the  coast  of 
Africa  between  Cape  Verde,  in  Jat.  14°  43'  N., 
and  C^pe  Lopez,  lat.  0'  3ff  S.,  during  I>ecember, 
January  and  Febmary.  It  is  generally  attendcij 
by  a  peculiar  haze,  through  which  the  sun  shines 
red.  This  haze  has  been  analyzed  as  consisting 
oE  minute  diatomaceous  dust  ^thered  from  the 
interior,  and  the  microscopic  fragments'  of 
shells  injure  vegetation  and  injuriously  afiect 
man^  drjrtng  up  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  etc.,  even 
peeling  off  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tends 
to  terminate  fever  and  dysentery,  and  to  miti- 
gate cutaneous  diseases.  When  not  bearing  this 
shell-dust  the  wind  is  often  cool  and  dry.    See 

HARHODIUS  (bir-mo'dI-6s)  and  ARIS- 
TOQITON,  ft-rls-td-jfton,  two  Athenian  youths 
who  hi  514  B.C.  killed  Hipparchas,  the  jova^tr 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  partly  becanse  of 

insult  offered  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius^ 


soldiers  of  Hipparchns,  while  Aristogiton  fled, 
but  was  afterward  taken  and  executed.  Sob- 
sequcndy  they  tame  to  be  regarded  as  patriotic 
martyrs,  and  received  divine  honors  from  the 
Athenians,  and  had  statues  raised  to  their 
memory.    They  were  strongly  attached  to.eac^ 
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other,  Mid  are  sculptured  in  a  group  in  the 
Museo   Nazionale,   Naples. 

HAKMON,  Daniel  WilliamB,  fur  trader:  b. 

Vermont.  1?78;  d.  1845.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  North- West  Company  in  1800,  and  spent 
the  succeeding  19  years  in  the  far  west  of 
British  Nonh  America.  He  returned  to  (he 
East  in  1819,  bringing  with  him  the  diary  of 
his  long  sojourn,  which  was  published  in  the 
succeeding  year.  He  is  notable  as  the  first 
white  man  to  grow  crops  west  of- the' Rocky 
Mountains. 

HARMON,  Jndaon,  American  jurist :  b. 
Hamihon  County,  Ohio,  3  Feb.  1846.  He  was 
graduated  at  Denison  University  1866,  and  at 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  LL.B.  in  1869.  Deni- 
son in  1891  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  practised  law  in  Wyoming,  Ohio, 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city,  filling  the 
office  1875-76.  From  the  mayor's  office  he 
passed  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas^erving  as  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court 
1876-/8  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Howard  Taft,  Republican.  His  record  in  the 
lower  coUrt  gained  for  him  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  where  he 
served  18^99,  and  on  his  resignation  he  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  Taft:  When  President 
Cleveland,  on  10  June  1895,  appointed  Attorney- 
General  Olney  his  Secretary  of  State,  his  choice 
to  fill  the  vacancy  was  Judge  Harmon.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Asso- 
ciation 1897-98.  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
in  1896  offered  him  the  chair  of  law  which  he 
accepted  and  has  since  held.  On  3  Nov.  1908 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  and  served 
until  1913.  He  was  prominently  mentiened 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore 
in  1912. 

HARMONIC  ANALYSIS.  The.  'The 
Harmonic  Analysis*  is  the  name  first  giyen  by 
Thomson  and  Tait  in  their  'Natural  Philos- 
o^y>  to  a  method  extensively  and  fruitfully 
em^oycd  in  investigations  in  many  branches  of 
mathematical  physics,  and  hrst  used  by  Daniel 
Bemoujlli  and  Euler  in  the  middle  of  the 
18tb  century  in  studying  the  musical  vibra- 
tions of  a  stretched  < 


tion  of  an  actual  problem  may  be  obtained  .  . 
the  sum  or  resultant  of  a  number  of  terms, 
each  of  which  is  a  solution  of  a  particular  case 
of  die  problem."  The  method  is  applicable  to 
physical  problems  where  the  actual  complicated 
state  under  investigation  can  be  regardea  as  due 
to  the  superposition  of  a  number  of  simpler 
slates  that  can  coexist  without  interfering  with 
one  another. 

For  example,  in  dealing  with  the  small  oscil- 
lations of  a  musical  string  it  is  known  that  the 
string  is  capable  of  soundii^  a  variety  of  3o- 
ulled  pure  notes,  known  as  the  fundamental 
mte,  the  first  harmonic  or  octave  of  the  funda- 
mental note,  and  the  higgler  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental  note,  and  that  the  forms  of  vibra- 
tion giving  these  various  notes  may  coexist,  so 
that  the  string  may  be  sottnding  at  once  its 
fundamental  note  and  its  various  harmonics  and 
thus  be  giving  a  note  quite  distinguishable  from 
its  pure  fundamental  note  thouf^  of  the  same 
|utdi.  '  If  <we  aro  dealing  with  the  problem  of 


the  motion  of  a  string  sounding  such  a  com- 
plicated note,  the  harmonic  analysis  enables  us 
to  obtain  and  to  express  its  solution  as  a  sum 
of  the  terms  expressing  the  motions  which 
separately  would  give  the  separate  pure  notes 
actually  present. 

From  the  mathematical  side  the  problems  to 
which  the  harmonic  analysis  is  applicable  are 
those  in.  which  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  solution 
of  a  homogeneous  linear  tufferential  equation 
which  shall  satisfy  a  set  of  given  iniual  or 
boundary  conditions  sufficiently  numerous  to 
make  the  problem  determinate.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  a  solution  of  such  a  differential  equation 


if  several  solutions  have  been  obtained,  their 
stun  will  be  a  solution.  In  using  the  harmonic 
analysis  wc  attempt  by  a  skilful  use  of  these 
two  principles  to  so  combine  simple  particular 
solutions  of  the  differential  equation  involved 
in  the  problem  as  to  form  a  solution  of  the 
equation  which  satisfies  all  the  given  conditions. 
This  usually  makes  it  necessary  to  analyze  some 
one  of  the  given  conditions  into  a  sum  or  series 
of  simpler  so-called  harmonic  terms,  or  in  other 
words  to  develop)  some  function  of  one  of  the 
independent  vanables,  or  of  a  set  of  the  inde- 
pendent variables  into  a  series  whose  terms  are 
of  specified  form. 

For  instance,  supiiose  a  harp-string  of  length 
I  initially  distorted  into  a  curve  whose  equa- 
tion referred  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  of 
the  string  as  the  X-axis  and  to  one  end  of  the 
string  as  origin  is  y~'f{x),  and  then  rel^sed, 
and  that  it  is  required  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  subsequent  motion  of  the  string,  the  initial 
displacem«it  being  sraaU. 

Here  We  have  to  solve  the  differentia  equa- 

subject  to  the  conditions  j=0  when  *'™fl;  yH) 

whan    *=);  ^=0  when  /  ^  0;  y  =/(«)  when 

f=0.  It  is  known  and  is  easily  verified  that 
y^anpx  cos  a^  is  a  particular  solution  of  (I) 

if  /?  is  any  constant.    If  we  take  iJ  ■=  -t-  ,    where 

m  is  any  whole  nimiber,  y  =  Mn  —j-  cos  — j- 
is  a. solution  of  (I)  which  satisfies  our  first 
three  conditions;  and  so  is 

.  Tx        Ta*  ,         ,    2tj:        2ira( 
y  =  a,mij-cos-j-  +a>Sin-^  cos— j- 


I 


<1) 


(—0   (l)'reduces  to 


.  are  any  constants    When 


-?H 


J,  ,«.  HI  oui  -j r  •«  aiii  -J-    ~r  ui  BUI  —. h .  .  . .    (2) 

and  if  we  can  choose  ou  <h,  etc.  so  that  the 
series  in  (2)  is  equal  to  /(r)  for  all  values  of 
X  between  0  and  /,  <I)  becomes  our  required 
solution.  This  calls  for  the  development  of 
/(jt)  into  a  Trigonometric  Series  of  somewhat 
peculiar  form  known  as  a  Fourier's  Series,  and 
w^n  that  is  accomplished  our  solution  is  com- 
plete. 

Foorier's  Series.— It  was  first  diown  by 
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Fourier  in  lus  rcBcarclMB  into  the  Conduction 
of  Heat  in  1812  that  under  certain  very  general 
conditions  concerning  the  continuity  of  / 

/(*)  =  ^  fto  +  61  cos  ^  +6.  cos  — 

+  ftiCO«  —  +  .  .  . 
+  a,am--  +  a>Bin  —  +«,8in—  +  .,.,  (3) 
where        o»=—  |     /<»)  sin-^  <fce. 

and  ^  =  ";    I       /w  cos  — «*■ 

for  all  values  of  x  between  - 

If    /(_^)-w/(,J,    tha 
odd  function.  (3)  redtKet  t' 


They  are  called  Solid  Zonal  Harmonics.  The 
first  form  is  harmonic  within  the  sphere  whose 
centre  is  at  the  oriein  of  co-ar<Hnates  and  whose 
radius  is  unity,  and  the  second  form  is  harmonic 
in  all  space  outside  of  that  sphere.  They  are 
appropriate  fnnctioos  to  use  in  solving  oroblems 
where  a  solution  of  (III)  is  reQuired,  if  it  is 
evident  from  con sidera lions  of  symmetry  that 
the  solution  is  independent  of  the  co-ordinate 


l-3-5-...(2w— I)r 


«(«-L)„ 


2-4-(2»— l){2in— 3) 


where         <i«=*—   1    /(*)  sm dx. 

If  f(.—x)~f(x).  that  is,  if  fix)  is 
ftmction,  (3)  reduces  to 
/  («>  =..  J  i»  +  6,  cos  ^  +  6.  COB  2S 

+  Oicos— -  +  . 


where 


=f/V- 


If  the  development  need  hold  good  merely 
for  values  of  x  between  0  and  e,  any  one  of  the 
forms  given  above  may  be  employed. 

Harmonic  Fonctioos. —  Laplace's  Equation, 


flK" 


djr- 


dt* 


in  the  ntmierous  forms 
systems  of  co-ordinates  plays 
thi  .         . 


i  branches  of  matfae 


different 
larger  part  in 
latical  physics 
than  any  other  differential  equation,  and  the 
harmonic  analysis  is  required  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  physical  problems  that  obey  the 
taw  it  expresses. 

A  function  which  together  with  its  first 
space  derivatives  is  continuous  within  a  speci- 
fied region  and  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equa- 
tion at  every  point  within  the  region  is  said 
to  be  harmonic  in  the  region  in  question. 

The  form  to  which  a  harmonic  function  re- 
duces on  one  of  the  level  surfaces  of  the  appro- 
co-ordinate  system  is  called  a  Surfxe 


A  very  important  property  of  the  Surface  Zonal 
Harmonic  P-m(j')  which  follows  readily  from  its 
definition  ie  Pm(l)  =,1.  That  is,  the  function 
reduces   to  unity  at   all   points   on   the  polar 

If,  in  a  problem  where  V  must  satisfy  La- 
place's Equation  and  there  is  symmetry  about 
the  polar  axis,  the  v^lue  of  V  on  the  axis  it 
represented  by  a  convergent  series  ot-i- on -h 
Bic'-I-  .  .  .  ,  »  being  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  the  origin,  then  the  series  formed  by 
writing  rmp^ijax  6)  instead  of  *™  in  the  given 
series  gives  the  value  of  V  at  any  point  in 
Space  at  which  the  new  series  is  convergent. 
If  the  value  of  V  on  the  axis  is  represented  by 

a  convergent  series    -\-\ —  -H  -  -f-  . .  .  ,    then 

the  series  formed  from  the  given  series  by  re- 

pladng  ^  ;^  ^  by    -^^  _^_\  ^mCcos   B)    gives   the 

!  at  which  tte  new 


value  of  K  at  any  pcnnt  in 
series  is  convergent. 

For  instance,  if  a  charee  M  of  statical  elec- 
tricity be  placed  on  a  conductor  in  the  form  of 
a  thm  circular  disc  of  radius  a,  it  is  known 
that  the  charge  will  so  distribute  itself  that  the 
surface  densjty  a  at  any  point  of  the  disc  at 
the  distance  t  from  its  centre  will  be 


Zonil  Harmonica. —  The  coefficient  of  «" 
in  the  development  ot  (1  —  2^i  -1-  ■>)  ~  i  in  as- 
cending powers  of  I,  where  fi  =  cos  9,  is  rep- 
resoited  by  Pm{i')  and  is  called  a  Surfaee 
Zonal  Harmonic  of  the  mth  degree,  or,  a  Le- 
gendre's  Coefficient  or  Legendrian. 

It  can  be  shown  that  V  =  n"  PmCcos  9)  and 
^=^;;^,P»i(cos  S)  are  particular  solutions  of 
Laplace's    equation    in    spherical    co-ordinates, 

if) 

"^  (rin'fl  at*  ' 


If  the  axis  of  the  disc  is  taken  as  the  polar 
axis,  the  value  of  the  Potential  Function  V  due 
to  the  charge,  at  a  point  of  the  axis  at  the  dis- 
tance X  from  the  centre  is  K= 
This  can  be  developed  into  the  series 


3*»  ^  S**      W  ^ 


if  x<a, 
I   if   *>tt. 


-  +iar.  ig-'-  am 
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if  T>a. 
If,  in  a  protdem  where  V  must  satisfjr  La- 


were  Dsitig  simple  trigonometric  funclioiis.  The 
ioilowitiK  is  such  a  table  carried  only  to  three 
places. 

Table  I. —  Sumace  Zomal  Habmowics. 


monies,  the  value  of  F'  at  a  point  not  on  the 
siriiere  will  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  Surface 
Zonal  Harmonics  1^  the  appropriate  Solid 
Zonal  Harmonics. 

To  take  a  very  simple  example:  If  a  charge 
of  electricity  is  placed  on  a  spherical  conductor 
of  radius  a,  it  is  known  that  it  will  so  distribute 
itself  that  all  points  on  the  surface  will  be  at 

the  same  potential  —  . 

Now  —  =  —  /"o  (cos  9)  and  is  a  Surface  Zonal 

Harmonic.  Hence  any  point  at  the  distance  r 
from  the  oeotre  of  the  conductor  is  at  potential 

-Po(oo3e)  or  --ii    r<a,   and   at   potential 


For  instance,  let  one-half  of  the  surface  of 
it  homogeneous  sphere  be  kept  at  the  tempera- 
3  and  the  other  half  ai  the  temperature 


/^)  =  0,— l<f*<0.   'Consequently' 

Letting  nr-0, 1, 2,  ...  ,  successively,  and  using 
the  corresponding  valtKS   l,x,Hi:fi — t)etc.,M 

Pm(x),  wc  get  (K  =  i,  Qi  =  f,  (H  =  0,  fl,  = — fi, 

d.=0,  <i.=^il,  ...  and  /0)=*f^)+Ji'.W 

-  iiP.M  +  •k-i-ip.w  - . . . 

If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  required 

temperature 


4a 


'       8  ■  2  iH 
'"12  "24 


P.(coa  9).  . 


Tables  giving  the  numerical  values  of  the 
Surface  Zonal  Harmonics  have  been  computed 
and  are  accessible,  and  by  their  aid  numerical 
results  can  be  obtained  in  such  problems  as  those 
we  have  been  considering  as  readily  as  if  we 
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Legendrians  were  first  used  by  the  Legendre 
in  a  paper  published  in  17S5  on  the  attraction 
of  solids  of  revolution. 

Laplace's  Coefficients. —  Pm(<xM  r),  where 
coey  — cosScca  A  +  sinS,sin0icoB  (f — ^), and  is 
the  angle  made  by  the  radiui  vector  with  a  fixed 
line  throu^  die  origin  whose  direction  is 
given  by  the  angtee    Si    and    ^   is   called  a  La- 

E lace's  Coefficient  or  Laplacian,  the  fixed  line 
eing  called  the  Axis  and  its  intersection  with 
the  unit  sphere  the  Pole  of  the  Laplacian.  A 
Surface  Zonal  Harmonic  ^'■((cos  9)  is  merdy 
a  Laplacian  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  axis 


_      e  form  a^P.ij')  +  aiPifji)  +  a,P,(f)  +  . 
before  we  could  have  used  the  simple  method 
illustrated  above.    This  can  be  done  by  the  aid 
of  the  formula 

/(ji)=Q,P<,(M)+aiPi(p)+a.P,0')+<hP,(j')+  .... 
where 0^=^^^^  P  f(x)PmUe)dx.  the  de- 
velopment in  question  holding  ^ood  when —  l<C/i 


ol  co-ordinates.  r"Piii(oo3}')  and 


I 


P-{cc 


are  solutions  of  Laplace's  Equation  (III). 
The  first  is  harmonic  within  and  the  second 
without  the  unit  sphere. 

Laplacians  may  be  used  in  problems  symmet- 
rical about  an  axis  if  the  axis  does  nbt  coin- 
cide with  the  axis  of  co-ordinates  just  as 
Zonal  Harmonics  are  used  when  the  problem 
is  symmetrical  about  the  polar  axis. 

Laplacians  were  first  used  b^  Laplace,  in  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  memoirs  ever  written, 

determining  the  attraction  of  a  Spheroid. 


Harmonic  of  the  mth  degree  Ym  may  be  most 
simply  defined  as  the  function  obtained  by 
dividing  a  rational,  integral,  homogeneous, 
algebraic  polynomial  of  the  mth  degree  in  x, 
y,  e  with  satisfies  Laplace's  Equation  (I),  ty 

fw,  that  is,  by  (ac  -(-  y  -|-  pTT  For  example, 
*-(*+3'+f),^(»'-f«y+3P').  j;  (2jc— 3*y— Sjw) 


cbar    that    mFn    satisfies    Laplace's 

The  same  thing  can  be  shown  of 

Ttie  first  is  harmonic  within,  the  second 


without,  the  unit  sphere.    They  are  known  at 
Solid  Spherical  Harmonics. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  value  of  ^  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  the  origin  can 
be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  terms  each  of  \idiidi 
is  a  surface  Spherical  Harmonic,  its  value  at 
any  point  not  on  the  surface  is  the  sum  of  the 
appropriate  corresponding  Solid  Spherical  Har- 
monics. 


r,l,z=d=,G00glC 
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can    be   shown 


and  is  convergent  for  all  valut 


Sorface  Zonal  Harmonic  PmO)  or  PmCcoa  9) 
and  the  Laplacian  Pm(co6  7)  are  Surface 
Spherical  Harmonics,  and  by  the  reverse  trans- 
foimation  that  the  general  Surface  Spherical 
Harnionic  Vm   aa  be  formnlated  as 

rm  =  AoPm(M) 


+  ^ 


(An  oxnf  +  BnAtnf)  sin'*  - 


d/t^ 


A  function  gSven  arbitrarily  on  the  surface 
of  (he  unit  sphere,  i.e.,  a  function  of  6  and  f 
if  expressed  as  a  function  of  cos  *  and  # 
can  be  developed  into  a  series  of  Surface 
Spherical  Harmonics  by  the  formulas 


/(A«- 


iA,„PM(j*)  + 


Cos  n  ♦ 


^'* 


SH    ' 


'  af     w  " 


Importaol  properties  arc  given  by  the  for- 


»/,(*)*«  =  «/,(*) 


/: 


x\Mx)\'dx  =  i^iMxn*  +  \J,(x)\*i, 

and  the  following  formulas  for  development  in 
Cylindrical  Harmonic  Series,  the  development 
holding  good  for  values  of  r  between  o  and  a. 

/(r)  =  lA,/,{^f), 
irtiere  ;<i  is  a  root  of  tbe  transoeDdental  oquatira 
in  ft,  Jtiiu)  =-  0,  or  of  /lOui)  »<  0,  or  of 

liaj,(jia)  —  XJafjia)  =  0, 
and 


'IV/ 


2t     (w+n)l, 

^p'if  r     f(j.,  f)  tin  «ttia' 9^^^^^  dM 

The  following  theorems  concerning  the  jnte- 
cration  of  Spherical  Harmonics  are  important. 
We  give  them  without  proof. 

The  integral  of  the  product  of  two  Surface 
Spherical  mnnonics  'YmVa  of  different  de- 
grees taken  over  the  surface  of  the  unit  sphere 
IS  equal  to  lero. 

The  integral  over  the  surface  of  the  unit 
sphere,  of  the  product  of  a  Surface  Spherical 
Harroonic  by  a  Laplacian  of  the  same  degree, 

~ — -7-7  multiplied   by   the   valtie   the  ^dterical 

Harmonic  assumes  at  the  Pole  of  the  Laplacian. 

These  theorems  enable  us  Co  solve  many 
problems  in  the  theory  of  Gravitation  and  the 
theory  of  Electrostatics  by  direct  integraiioQ. 

BchcI'b  PuDctlonsv-~A  Bessel's  Function  or 
Surface  Cylindrical  Harmonic  of  the  nth  order 
/n(x}  may  be  defined  as  the  coefficieDt  of  ■»  in 

the  devdopment  of  "Sv  "^'J   into    an    ascend- 
ing Power  Series  in  s.     It  can  be  shown  that 
V  =  cosh(/iz)  (,A  oosnt  +  B  sinn*)/n(/(r) 

K=  sinh  Cw)  M  cos  «*  +  B  sin  «#)/nO>if), 
where  p  is  any  constant,  are  solutions  of  La- 
place's   Equation    in    Cylindrical    Co-ordinates 

^j-L^j-  1^-1-^  =  0 


For  the  important  case  where  /  (r)—  1, 

As  an  example  in  the  use  of  Bessel's  Func- 
tions let  us  find  the  stationary  temperature  of 
any  point  (r.  t)  in  a  homogeneous  cylinder  of 
radius  a  ana  altitude  b  if  the  convex  surface 
and  one  base  are  kept  at  the  temperature  zero 
and  the  other  base  at  the  temperature  1. 

Here  we  seek  a  solution  F  of  equation  (IV) 
which  reduces  to  lero  when  *"fl,  and  when 
r^a,  and  to  1  when  t^=b.  By  the  aid  o£ 
the  fonnulas  above  this  is  easily  formed  and  is 
anh  (a«)  , 


V= 


/W\CJ^  sinh  (pA) 


sinh  Qitf)  , 


W/iOio)  sinh  ipJ)) 
sinh  (pa) 


PfiJx(M)  sinh  Ohb)  "^'^^  "*■■•• 
It  numerical  results  are  desired,  taMes  for 
J„M  and  J,(x)  are  needed.  Such  tables  have 
been  computed  and  are  accessible.  We  give 
here  a  smalt  three-place  one. 

Table  H. —  Bissel's  Functions. 
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The  Bessel's  Functions  most  used  are  Jt(x) 
and  /i(r),  which  are  appropriate  when  the 
problem  has  axial  symmetry  about  the  Axis 
of  Z. 


Table  UI.- 

-  Roots  of  Bessel's  Fonctiows. 

_^t„IatMi^)=<i 

^  for  7,(.„)=0 

1.405 

Lioogle 
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Bessel's  Functions  of  the  zerotb  order  were 
first  used  successfully  in  the  Harmonic  Analy- 
sis by  Fourier  in  1812,  in  dealing  with  the  flow 
of  heat  in  a  right  circular  cylinder. 

Other  more  complicated  Harmonic  Functions 
are  Lamp's  Functions  or  Ellipsoidal  Harmonics, 
Conal  Harmonics,  Toroidal  Harmonics,  etc. 
Each  set  is  adapted  to  dealing  with  Laplace's 
Equation  expressed  in  a  suitable  system  of 
Curvilinear  Co-ordinates. 

Bibliography,—  For  general  treatises  on  the 
Harmonic  Analysis  and  on  the  Harmonic 
Functions  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heine, 
•Handbuch  der  KugeIfunktionen>  f2d  ed., 
1878)  ;  Todhunter,  'The  Functions  of  Laplace, 
Lame  and  BesseP  (18?5)  ;  Thomson  and  Tail, 
'Natural  Philosophy'  (Appendix  B,  1879)  ; 
Ferrers,  'Spherical  Harmonics'  (1881) ;  By- 
erly,  'Fonrier's  Series,  and  Spherical  Har- 
monics' (1895);  Gray  and  Matthews,  'Bessel's 
Functions*  (1895).  An  excellent  account  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  with  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  early  papers,  memoirs  and  other 
Eublications,  prepared  by  Prof.  M.  Bocher,  will 
e  found  at  the  end  of  Byeriys  above-men- 
tioned treatise.  For  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture consult  the  recent  volumes  of  the  'Jahrbuch 
ijber  die  Fortschritte  der  Mathematik'  under 
the  heading  Kugelfunktionen  und  verwandte 
Funklionen.  Consult  also  the  'Enzyklopadie 
der  Mathematischen  Wissenschatten.' 

William  E.  Byerly, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Harvard  Universtty. 

HARMONIC  SERIES.    See  Stsns. 

HARMONICA,  a  musical  instrument  in- 
vented by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1762.  It  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  glasses  of  water,  and 
is  played  by  touching  them  with  the  dampened 
finger.  The  less  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
lower  the  tone  of  the  scale,  'The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  small  wind  instrument,  or  mouth- 
organ,  which  has  a  series  of  holes  to  conduct 
the  breath  to  free  reeds,  like  those  of  an  ac- 
cordion. 

HARMONICON,  a  chemical  apparatus 
consisting  of  an  open  glass  tube,  the  air  in 
which  may  be  made  to  give  a  sound  resembling 
a  musical  note,  when  held  over  burning  hydro- 
Ken.  The  note  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
flame  and  the  length  of  the  tube. 

HARMONICS,  the  accessory  or  collateral 
sounds  accompanying  the  primary,  fundamental 
or  predominant  note  of  any  string,  pipe  or 
-     Q         I,    *  Other  sonorous  body,  and 

F  -#  ■  "^F  •""  constituting  in  varying  de- 
I  ■!  m  grees  what  in   English  is 

I  y  J: known     as     "ijuality,'»     in 

French    as     *timbre"    and 

I  in     German      as      'Klang- 

'    Mi #  farbe."     No  purely  simple 

'"  li  tions  are  all  in  the  same 

period — b  iwoducible.  When  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  an  open  string  the 
whole  string  vibrates  as  a  unity,  giving  nse  to 
a  tone  called  the  fundamental.  The  string,  how- 
ever, further  divided  into  various  sections, 
which  vibrate  separately  and  more  tapidlv  and 
produce  sounds^ the  harmonics  —  differiiig 
from  the  fundamental,  but  bearing  certain 
fixed  proportions  to  it.  By  whatever  vibrating 
bo^   a    musical    soiuid   is    evoked   harmonics 


also  are  produced ;  and  although  some  of  the 


cumstances,   so.___    _  _^_   ^ 

is  a  regular  succession  of  intervaU  in  which  d>e 
harmonics  naturally  accompany  a  fundsunenlal 
sound,  which  is  represented  m  the  following 
scale  of  vibrations :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.  These 
also  are  the  intervals  which  produce  the  succes- 
sive chords  in  harmony,  although  the  natural 
harmonics  when  produced  further  go  beyond 
the  range  of  harmony  which  human  ears  can 
recognize  or  musical  instruments  produce  at  the 
will  of  the  perfonner.  (See  illustration).  1 
is  the  interval  of  the  octave;  2  is  the  fifth;  3  b 
the  fourth;  4  is  the  major  third;  5  the  minor 
third ;  from  6  to  7  is  already  beyond  the  ran^ 
of  production  on  a  keyed  instrument,  but  is 
recognized  ty  musicians  as  the  complement  of 
a  four-part  simple  chord,  and  is  represented 
approximately  on  the  pianoforte,  by  £  flat,  for 
example,    for  the   key  of  F. 

A  musical  tone,  then,  is  always  complex,  bat 
the  harmony  which  attends  it  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  different  structure  of  different  in- 
struments suppresses  now  some,  now  others,  of 
the  succession  of  harmonics,  and  a  different 
body  of  tone  is  thus  produced,  distinguishing  a 
note  in  one  instrument  from  the  same  note  in 
another.  Hence  the  distinctive  construction  of 
the  pianoforte  in  which  dissonant  harmonics 
arc  suppressed,  and  on  the  other  band,  the  use 
in  the  organ  of  mutation  and  mixture  stops  — 
the  thirteenths  and  fifteenths  —  whereby  the 
consonant  harmonics  of  a  given  tone  are  uiudi 
emphasised.  Again,  many  of  the  higher  har- 
monics are  strongly  dissonant  both  with  the 
fundamental  tone  and  with  each  odier,  whence 
arises  the  discordant  quality  of  such  instru- 
ments for  instance  as  the  cymbals.  Hannonict 
are  also  called  'overtones,*  and  all  the  primary 
and  secondary  tones  constituting  an  actual  tone 
are  frequently  termed  'partials*  or  "partial 
tones,*  the  fundamental  tone  being  the  first 
partial,  and  the  harmonics,  the  upper  partials. 
See  Haimony. 

HARMONICS,  SphericaL  See  Hai- 
ifONic  Analysis, 

HARMONIES  OF  ECONOMICS.  The 
theory  that  individual  interests  consciously  pur- 
sued as  such  are  naturally  liarmonious  was  early 


csted   by   many   ' 


hut    i 


I    first 


.  id  Frederic  Bastiat  in  France, 
whose  works  appeared  within  a  year  of  each 
other,  and  whose  conflicting  claims  to  ori^nal- 
ity  have  never  been  satisfactorily  decided. 
They  sharply  antagonize  the  English  school, 
especially  as  represented  by  Ricaros  and  Mal- 
thus.  The  most  im^rtant  of  those  conclusions  to 
which  exception  is  taken  are  summed  up  hr 
Bastiat  in  his  'Harmonies  ficonomiques' 
(1850).  (1)  The  Theory  of  Value.  While  daim- 
ing  that  value  originates  in  labor,  they  iud 
agreed  in  attributing  value  to  natural  agents,  in- 
cluding land,  on  which  no  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended. These  goods,  whidi  had  cost  nothing, 
were  none  the  less  appropriated  and  made  to 
command  for  their  owners  the  labor  of  other 
men.  This  was  characteriied  by  Bastiat  as 
"evident  injusrice.*  (2)  The  Ricardian  Theory 
of  Rent,  according  to  which  the  pnce  of  tbc 
products  of  the  soil  is  determined  by  the  labor 
needed  to  produce  them  on  the  least  prodiictiTC 


rioogic 
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TIT 


soils  in  cultivation.  The  «xeess  produced  on 
the  more  productive  soih  goes  to  the  land- 
owner as  rent  and  increases  in  absolute  and 
relative  amount  as  the  poorer  lands  are  called 
into  cultivation.  The  result  of  this  law  is 
stated  thus :  "Increasing  opulence  for  men  o£ 
leisure ;  increasing^  misery  for  men  of  toil -in 
a  word,  foreordained  inequality*  (3)  The 
Halthusian  Theory  of  Population,  Population 
tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  subsistence, 
and  this  tendency,  so  disastrous  to  well-bein?, 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  self-control,  whicn 
•no  one  thinks  of,*  or^  vice,  misery,  war, 
pestilence,  (amine,  etc.  Tne  conclusion  of  this 
law  is  stated  as  'inevitable  pauperism.'  Against 
these  Bastiat  undertakes  to  prove  that  value  is 
due  wholly  to  labor,  or  more  exactly  to  services 
rendered  to  one  person  by  another,  that  natural 
agents  as  such  are  not  and  cannot  be  appro- 

firiated ;    that   land   valu 
abor  which  would  be  i 


firiated ;    that  land  values  represent  only   the 
abor  which  would  be  necessary      '■'-  * 

methods  to  bring  land  from  a  wild 


with  pre! 

^ ..    _  to  a  produc- 

...j  state,  that  the  return  to  capital  increases 
absolutely  but  decreases  relatively  as  capital  is 
increased  in  amount,  that  the  return  to  labor 
increases  both  relatively  and  absolutely  as  capi- 
tal increases,  that  "other  things  bemg;  equal, 
the  increasing;  density  of  population  is  matched 
by  an  increasing  facility  of  production.*  This 
•theory  of  harmony"  promises  increasing  pros- 
perity to  all  the  factors  of  production  on  one 
condition  on  which  Bastiat  insists  —  namely, 
liberty.  Since  seH-interest  when  pursued  ever 
so  eagerly,  or  with  ever  so  great  an  indifference 
to  other  men's  interests,  works  good  to  all,  all 
interference  with  its  action  is  necessarily  det- 
rimental. The  state  should  absolutely  limit 
itsfunctionto  the  maintenance  of  justice.  _  Laws 
restricting  the  exchange  of  commodities  or 
otherwise  interfering  with  industrial  liberty 
imder  pretext  of  securing  harmony  of  interests 
are  not  only  destructive  to  that  harmony  which 
can  only  coexist  with  liberty,  but  they  are  a 
violation  of  natural  right  Bastiat  is,  of  course, 
ii  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  laisie^faire. 
The  wide  divergence  of  Bastiat's  theory  of 
harmony  and  the  facts  of  life  su^csts  the 
fundamental  fallacy  of  his  system.  It  rests 
upon  a  false  theory  of  nature.  Care_y  in  'Har- 
mony of  Interests*  (1849)  agrees  with  Bastiat, 
but  unlike  the  Frenchman,  he  made  use  of 
arguments  from  real  life.  He  advocated  state 
intervention  and  became  an  expounder  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection.  Neither  writer  has  had 
disciples  of  note,  though  extensive  use  has  of 
course  been  made  of  their  arguments.  Consult 
Ingram,  'History  of  Political  Economy'  ; 
Walker,  'Land  and  Its  Rent> ;  Bfihm-Bawerk, 
'Capital  and  Interest';  and  Lassalle,  'Bastiat, 
Schulze  von  Delifzsch.' 

HARMONIES  £CONOHIQUES.  See 
Habmonies  of  Econohics. 

HARMONISTS,  also  called  Raptots  and 
EcoNDurns,  a  religious-sodalistic  community 
founded  in  1787  by  George  Rapp  (1757-1847) 
a  German  of  Wiirttemberg.  The  peaceable  and 
spiritual  tenets  of  the  organisation  aroused  an- 
tagonism and  persecotion,  and  in  1803  they  emi- 
grated to  America,  settling  in  the  Connoqnenes- 
sing  Valley,  where  the  Harmony  Society  was 
established  on  a  working  basis.  Bv  1805 
houses,  churches,  mills  and  manufactories  had 
been  built,  and  the  settlement  had  a  population 


of  750  persons.  In  1815  they  removed  to  Posey 
County,  Ind.,  where  they  founded  New  Har- 
mony (q.v.)  ;  !0  years  later,  however,  they  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  built  the  townsh^ 
of  Economy,  in  Beaver  County,  on  the  Ohio,  20 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1832,  a  German 
adventurer,  Bemhard  UuUer,  settling  among 
them,  caused  dissensions  and  a  split  in  the  so- 
ciety; a  separation  and  apportionment  oF  the 
propertywas  agreed  upon,  and  250  members  re- 
tired. They  held  all  property  in  common,  be- 
lieved in  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  near 
advent  of  the  millennium  and  practised  celibacy. 
As  a  result  of  the  latter  condition,  the  member- 
ship in  1902  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  valu- 
able estate  will  pass  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  last  survivor,  Consult  Hinds,  'American 
Communities'  (1902);  Nordhoff.  'The  Com- 
munistic Societies  of  the  United  States'  (1874). 

HARMONIUM,  a  modem  musical  instru- 
ment which  produces  sounds  resembling  those 
of  the  organ.  The  invention  is  ascnbed  to 
Alexandre  Debain  of  Paris;  but  he  has  at  the 
most  merely  the  credit  of  perfecting  an  instru- 
nient  previously  laiown,  called  the  orgue  expres- 
sif,  a  kind  of  or^n  furnished  with  an  appara- 
tus of  free  vibrating  reeds,  intended  to  increase 

diminish   the   intensity  and   volume   of   the 
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piano,  and  when  one  of  the  keys  is  pressed 
down  a  valve  is  opened,  which  allows  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  rush  through  one  of  the 
wind-boxes  and  act  on  the  vibrator.  There  are 
also  several  stops,  like  organ  stops,  by  means  of 
which  the  performer  can  direct  the  stream  of 
wind  into  the  wind-boxes,  which  produce  a 
flute,  clarinet  or  any  other  sound,  according  to 
the  number  of  stops  which  the  instrument  pos- 
sesses. Such  is  the  harmonium  which  was 
patented  by  Debain  in  1840,  but  since  that  time 
various  outer  improvements  of  more  or  less 
value  have  been  made.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
addition  of  a  knee  action,  which  either  serves 
as  an  expression  stop,  or  brings  all  the  stops  of 
the  instrument  into  play  at  once,  and  what  is 
called  the  percussion  action,  the  invention  of 
Kaufmans  of  Dresden,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  small  hammer,  which  strikes 
the  vibrator  as  soon  as  the  key  is  pressed  down, 
and  thus  aids  the  action  of  the  wind. 

HARMONY,  David  Buttx,  Rear-AdmiraL 
United  States  navy:  b.  Easton,  Pa.,  3 
Sept.  1832;  d.  Washington  2  Nov.  1917. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  College,  and  at  the  age  of  S5  was 
the  oldest  graduate  living.  From  acting 
midshipman  in  1847  he  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  that  of  rear-admiral  in  18S9.  He  was 
executive  officer  of  the  Iroguoisat  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  Civil  War,  taking  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment and  passage  of  forts  Jackson  and 
Saint  Philip;  Chalmeltc  batteries;  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  Vicksburg  and  Charleston.  With 
the  West  blockading  squadron  he  commanded 
the  Tahoma  and  Stbago,  and  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Mobile.  After  the  war  he  com- 
manded several  ships,  including  the  old  Kear- 
sarge  and  Porltmoulh,  served  at  the  New  Yott 
navy  yard  1865-67  and  again  1869-72;  wm 
chief   of    the   Naval   Bureau  of   Yards   and 
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D[>cks  and  chainnan  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 
He  was  coromander-in-chicf  of  the  Asiatic 
station  1892-93,  and  was  retired  26  June 
1893. 

HARMONY.  Harmony  is  the  branch  of 
musical  theory  which  treats  of  the  simultaneous 
combination  of  tones  into  chords  and  the  suc- 
cessive interlinking  of  chords.  It  may  appro- 
priately be  styled  the  gratamar  of  music. 

The  traditional  presentation  of  the  subject 
begins  with  an  explanation  of  intervals.  An 
interval  is  formed  whenever  two  tones  are 
simultaneously  combined.  Thtls  C  and  the 
adjoining  D  make  an  interval  of  a  second, 
C  and  £  of  a  third.  When  three  tones  are 
combined  we  have  a  triad.  Normally  a  triad 
consists  of  the  fundamental  tone  together  with 
its  third  and  fifth.  C  E  G  is  an  example.  Every 
tone  in  the  scale  has  its  triad,  as  is  shown  in  the 
whole  notes  of  the  illustration  (which  is  here 
confined  to  the  major  scale). 


The  most  important  triads  are  those  on  the  first, 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees.  They  are  designated 
respectively  as  the  tonic,  subdominant  ana  dom- 
inant triads.  At  the  end  of  the  example  there 
are  three  dilTerent  forms  of  the  same  chord, 
the  difference  depending  on  the  tone  which 
occupies  the  lowest  position.  The  third  last  is 
the  chord  in  its  fundamental  form,  the  next  is 
the  chord  of  the  "sixth,"  the  last  the  chord  of 
the  "sixth  and  fourth.*  The  upper  voices,  too, 
like  the  lowest  may  be  shifted  about,  as  well  as 
spread  apart  (open  position),  but  there  are  no 
special  names  for  the  resulling  chord-forma- 
tions. By  adding  another  third  above  the  hiRh- 
est  tone  of  the  normal  triad  (quarter  notes  of 
the  example),  we  obtain  a  chord  of  the  seventh. 
Every  triad  in  the  scale  has  its  corresponding 
chord  of  the  seventh,  but  the  most  important 
is  that  which  is  built  on  the  dominant,  and  which 
is  consequently  styled  the  dominant  chord  of 
the  seventh.    The  adifition  of  still  further  notes 

?'ves  rise  to  chords  of  the  9ch,  Uth  and  \3th. 
hese,    however,    are    not    recogniied    by    all 
theorists  as  independent  formations. 

The  fundamental  chords  adduced  may  be 
subjected  to  numerous  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions. One  or  more  tones  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered chromatically,  thus  giving  rise  to  'altered* 
chords.  Foreign  elements  may  be  introduced 
into  the  chords  or  interspersed  between  them. 
Tiiere  may  be  suspensions  and  anticipations, 
passing  and  changing  notes,  pedal  points  and 
stationary  voices.  A  suspension  is  a  tone  whidi 
hangs  over,  or  is  •suspended,'  from  a  previous 
chord.  An  anlidpation  is  one  which  reaches 
forward  into  the  next  chord.  CThanging  notes 
are  foreign  notes  entering  abruptly  into  a  har- 
mony, like  unprepared  suspensions ;  passing 
notes  fill  in  the  spaces  between  successive  har- 
monic tones.  Pedal  points  are  sustained  or  re- 
curring tones  in  the  bass  accompanying  decided 
changes  of  harmony  above,  stationary  voices 
are  the  same  thing  when  the  sustained  tones  are 
in  the  upper  parts.  Modulation,  finallv,  refers 
to  the  transition  from  one  key  to  another,  and 


As  to  the  iparticular  rules  governing  har- 
monic progressions,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  go  into  their  details,  involving  —  as  it  would 
—  a  great  number  of  illustrative  examples.  Suf- 
fice It  to  have  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the 
material  involved.  The  system  in  which  this 
material  comes  lo  view,  and  which  we  have  just 
sketched,  is  admirably  neat  and  dear,  and  has 
served  its  purpose  well.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  it  is  the  only  conceivable 
system,  or  that  others  have  not  been  proposed. 
Riemann,  for  example,  has  worked  out  one 
which  is  certainly  original,  even  thou^  it  may 
not  win  our  complete  assent.  In  the  ordinaiy 
system  harmonies  are  conceived  as  built  up 
from  below,  the  lowest  tone  serving  as  gener- 
ator of  the  others.  This  seems  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  natural  laws.  For  according  to 
acoustics,  the  two  uj^er  tones  of  the  major 
triad  and  the  three  upper  tones  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  are  contained  in  the  lowest  tone 
as  partials.  Riemann  fdlows  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice with  reference  to  major  chords,  but  when 
he  comes  to  the  minor  he  reverses  it,  i.  e.,  be 
builds  them  downward  from  above.  Acoustic- 
ally he  bases  his  procedure  on  the  supposed  ex- 
istence of  "undertones."  With  reference  to  his 
classification  of  harmonies,  likewise,  he  deviates 
widely  from  the  ordinary  view.  Thus  he  re- 
gards the  triad  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the 
scale  (B  in  our  example},  as  an  abbreviated 
dominant  seventh  chord,  with  the  lowest  tone 
(G)  missing.  And  he  considers  the  chord  of 
me  sixth  and  fourth  as  a  fundameiutl  or  first- 
position  triad,  with  a  suspension  in  the  two 
upper  voices.  Alfred  Day  likewise  a^nits  ellip- 
tical chords,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  seventh 
chord  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  (O  in 
our  example).  He  conceives  this  as  a  chord 
of  the  Ilth,  with  the  lower  B  and  G  omitted. 
Another  interesting  idea  of  his  is  that  accord- 
ing to  which  some  chords  have  double  roots, 
which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  are 
composed  of  fragments  of  two  chords.  A  valu- 
able suggestion,  indeed,  of  which  —  strange  lo 
say  —  little  use  has  been  made.  The  combina- 
tion of  parts  into  new  wholes  is  a  phenomenon 
to  be  observed  everywhere.  lliUE  the  centaur 
combines  the  head  and  chest  of  a  tnan  with  the 
lower  parts  of  a  horse;  the  word  , 'shan't*  is 
composed  of  portions  of  the  words  "shall*  and 
•not."  What  more  natural,  accordingly,  than 
that  music,  with  its  wealth  of  material,  should 
make  use  of  similar  abbreviations  and  combina- 
tions? It  would  be  out  of  place,  however,  to 
follow  up  this  suggestion,  as  the  function  of 
the  present  review  is  to  give  a  summan  of  ex- 
isting  opinions,    nither   than    to    develop   new 

Historically,  both  the  practice  and  theory  of 
harmony  are  of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment The  single  chords  which  make  up  ne 
bulk  of  ordinary  modem  mttnc  were  preceded 
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by  somcthiag  far  more  coniplicUecL  After  be- 
lt^ confined  from  time  inuncinorial  to  the  pro- 
gression of  a  siii^e  voice,  music,  froni  the  9th 
centuiy  on,  began  to  spread  out  into  the  siniiil' 
taneoua  movement  of  leveral  parts,  (be  result 
finally  being  the  complicated  tissue  of  poly- 
phonic music  which  we  meet  with  in  the  N^- 
ertands  and  Italy  previous  to  the  17th  century. 
Not  until  this  time  do  the  chance  harmonies  of 
simultaneously  progressing  voices  become  con- 
solidated into  single,  block-like  chords.  The 
first  pretneditated  use  of  chords  in  the  modern 
sense  seems  to  have  been  made  by  ttie  founders 
of  oi)era,  who  lived  about  the  year  160(^  attd 
especially  by  Monteverde,  who  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  this  enthusiastic  group 
of  men.  Theoretically  the  rules  of  harmony 
were  first  laid  down  bv  Rameau  in  his  "Trait* 
«le  I'Harmonie,*  published  in  the  year  1722.  It 
yna  Rameau  who  deduced  the  chords  which 
were  the  object  of  his  research  from  the  over- 
tones of  their  root-notes.  Tartini,  on  the  other 
hand,  invoked  the  so-called  "combinqtional" 
tones  for  the  elaboration  of  his  theories.  Not 
until  the  time  of  Helmholtz  was  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  these  discoveries  brought  to  lipit 
and  given  a  scientific  foundation.  Like  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  harmony  has  been  un- 
dergoing changes  with  the  lapse  of  time  and 
transformation  of  musical  taste.  No  art  is 
subject  to  such  variations  as  music  in  vrtiat  is 
considered  novel  and  beautiful.  Hence  its  the- 
ory, likewise,  has  been  subject  to  corresponding 
fluctuations.  To  give  but  a  single  example,  the 
parallel  progression  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
which  in  the  earliest  days  of  hannonic  devel- 
opment was  the  rule,  was  later  forbidden  as  a 
deadly  offense  against  the  canons  of  good  taste, 
and  remained  so  for  many  centuries.  Of  late, 
however,  (his  rule  has  lost  much  of  its  rigor, 
and  parallel  fifths  and  octaves  are  now  used 
again  with  comparative  freedom.  Here,  as  in 
other  arts,  the  genius  of  great  creative  minds 
has  fashioned  new  modes  of  expression,  and. 
traditional  formulas  have  been  powerless  to  re- 
sist. Hence  harmony  is  a  fluid  branch  of  the-. 
Oiy;  and  while  some  of  its  rules^  based  on 
saentific  laws  of  sound,  may  remain  constant, 
otiiers  will  be  transformed  so  as  to  agree  with 
the  varying  practice  of  great  musicians. 

AlBEBT  Gehbing, 
Author  of  'The  Basis  of  Mmicai  Pleasitre,'  etc. 

HARMONY  OP  THB  SPHERES,  a 
hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  produced  a  music  imperceptible  by  the 
ears  of  mortals.  He  supposed  these  motions  to 
conform  to  certain  fixed  taws,  which  could  be 
expressed  in  numbers,  corresponding  to  the 
numbers   which   give   the   harmony   of   sounds. 

HARMOTOHE,  har'mo-tom,  a  mineral  of 
the  zeolite  family;  a  hydrous  siticaie  of  alunu- 
num  and  barium,  invariably  occurring  in  twin 
crystals  of  various  colors  from  white  to  red' 
brown. 

HARMSWORTH,  Alfred  Charles  Wil- 
liam.   See  NoRTHCLiFra,  1st  Baron. 

HARNACK,  har'nak,  Adolf,  German  theo- 
logian :  b.  Dorpai,  Russia,  7  May  18S1.  He  be- 
^n  his  studies  in  his  native  town  in  1369  and 
in  1874  took  up  his  residence  at  Leipzig,  was 
made  professor  extraordinary  there  in  1876, 
and  profetsor  of  theology,  first  at  Giessen  in 


,  Berlin.    He  has  been  a  prolific  i , 

both  in  theology  and  churdi  history.  The  dis- 
tinctive notes  of  his  teaching, —  freedom  in 
criticism,  distrust  of  speculative  theology  and 
acceptance  of  Christianity  as  a  life  rather  than 
as  a  system  of  di^ma, —  have  aroused  violent 
opposition  among  conservative  theologians,  but 
their  infiuence  has  penetrated  far  bQ'ona  the 
bounds  of  Germany.  Among  his  worics  are 
'Die  Ueberlieferung  und  der  Bestand  der 
altchrisUichen  Litleralur'  (1893)  ;  'Texte  nnd 
Untersuchungen'  (1882-94} ;  <Martin  Lutber> 
nSOl);  <Das  Monchtum'  (1881);  (Geschichte> 
(1893)  ;  'Chronologie  d^r  altchristlichen  Lit- 
teratur  Cis  Eusebius'  (19(M)  ;  "Das  Wesen  des 
Cbristentums*  (1900) ;  'Das  Apostolische 
Glaubensbekentniss>  (1897);  'Die  Mission  und 
Ausbreitung  des  Christentaums'  (1902) ; 
'Essays  on  the  Social  GospeP  (1907);  'Bible 
Readings  in  the  Early  Church'   (1912). 

HARNESSED  ANTBLOPBS.  See  Bush- 
buck. 

HARNETT,  CoracUns,  American  states- 
man ;  b.  England,  20  April  1723 ;  d.  North  Caro- 
lina, 1781.  He  came  in  early  life  to  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  denounce  the 
Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures.  In  1770-71  he 
was  representative  of  Wilmington,  N,  C,  in  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  chairman  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  that  body.  In  1772 
he  was  appointed,  with  Robert  Howe  and 
Maurice  Moore,  to  prepare  a  remonstrance 
against  the  appointment,  by  the  royal  governor 
Martin,  of  commissioners  to  fix  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  the  province.  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
visited  him  in  1773,  called  him  "Uie  Samuel 
Adams  of  North  Carolina* ;  and,  as  the  Revo- 
lution approached,  he  was  its  master  spirit 
throughout  the  Capt  Fear  region.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and 
drew  up  the  instructions  lo  the  North  Carolina 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress.  When 
in  1776  Sir  Henry  Qinton  appeared  with  a 
British  fleet  off  Cape  Fear,  Harnett  and  Howe 
were  excepted,  as  arch-rebels,  from  the  terms 
of  a  general  pardon.  As  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. WBen  in  1780-81  the  British  held 
possession  of  the  countiy  around  Cape  Fear, 
Harnett  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  while  a 
captive. 

HARNEY,  John  Hopkins,  American 
journalist:  b.  Bourbon  County.  Ky.,  1806;  d. 
1867.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University, 
Ohio,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  and  at  Hanover  College, 
and  was  president  of  a  college  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of 
the  Louisvilje  Democrat,  a  paper  which  tocdc 
a  radical  attitude  during  the  Gvil  War. 

HARNEY,  William  Selbr.  American 
soldier:  b.  Haysboro,  Tenn.,  27  Aug.  1800;  d. 
9  Mav  1889.  He  entered  the  army  in  1818; 
served  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was 
brevet  ted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  and  promoted  to  that  rank  in 
ISSa  While  commanding  the  Department  of 
Oregon,  in  1859  he  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish government    He  was  in  consequence  re- 
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called.  He  retired  in  1863  and  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  1865. 

HARNEY'S  PEAK,  the  liighest  point  of 
tht  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney;  height  7,215  feet. 

HARO  ISLANDS.  See  San  Juan  Islands. 

HAROLD  I,  surnamed  Haretoot.  king  of 
England:  d.  Oxford.  17  March  1040.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Canute  in  1035,  notwithstand- 
ing a  previous  agreement  that  the  sovereignty 
of  England  should  descend  to  the  issue  of 
Canute  by  his  second  wife,  the  Norman  Prin- 
cess Emma.  Hardecanute,  who  was  about  to 
invade  England  at  the  time  of  Harold's  death, 
dug  up  his  body  and  beheaded  it.  Consult 
Freeman,  'The  Norman  Conquest*  (Vol.  I). 

HAROLD  II,  king  of  England,  second  son 
of  Godwin;  Earl  of  Kent:  fa.  about  1022;  d. 
Senlac,  near  Hastings,  Sussex,  14  Oct,  1066. 
On  his  father's  death  in  1053  he  succeeded  him 
in  the  earldom  of  Wessex  and  other  great 
offices,  and  upon  the  death  of  Edwara  the 
Confessor,  5  Jan.  1066,  who  had  named  him 
his  successor,  he  was  chosen  king  by  the  nobles, 
notwithstanding  the  claim  of  Edear  Atheltng, 
or  the  asserted  hequesl  of  Edward  in  favor  of 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  called 
upon  him  to  resign  ihe  crown,  and  upon  his 
refusal  prepared  for  invasion.  He  also  insti- 
gated Harold's  brother,  Tostig,  to  invade  the 
northern  coasts  of  En^and  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Norway.  The  united  fleet  of  these 
chiefs  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  landed  a 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  defeated  the  op- 
posing forces  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  Mercia;  but  at  Stamford  Bridge,  on  the 
river  Derwent,  in  Yorkshire,  were  totally  routed 
by  Harold,  whose  brother  Tostig  fell  in  the 
battle.  A  day  or  two  later  he  heard  of  the 
landing  of  the  Duke  of  Normant^  at  Pevensey, 
in  Sussex.  Hastening  southward  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  muster,  a  genera!  engagement 
ensued  at  Senlac,  near  Hastings,  in  which 
Harold  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  and  the  crown 
of  England  was  passed  to  William.  (See 
Senlac).  Consult  Freeman,  'The  Norman  Con- 
quest' (Vols.  II  and  III)  ;  Tennyson,  'Harold> 
(1876). 

HAROLD,  or  HARALS  I,  surnamed 
Haarfacer  (Fair-haired),  king  of  Norway,  son 
of  Haltdan  the  Black:  d.  Tronjhem,  933.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  860.  While  he  re- 
duced the  lesser  kings  he  left  them  with  the 
title  iart,  the  administration  of  their  territories 
and  the  third  part  of  their  income;  but  many  of 
them  emigrated  and  founded  Norwewan  col- 
onies. Hrlof  or  Rollo  emiprated  to  Neustria 
(France).  Others,  with  their  followers,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Iceland,  the  Shetland  Isles, 
the  Faroes  and  the  Orkneys,  then  uninhabited. 
When  Harold  found  that  the  emigrants  often 
extended  their  incursions  into  his  dominions  he 
embarked  with  a  naval  force  to  subdue  tfaem, 
conquered  the  Orkneys,  etc.,  and  returned. 

HAROLD,  or  HARALD  III,  suriiamed 
Haardhada,  king  of  Norway :  d.  Stamford 
Bridge,  England.  25  Sept.  1066.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.    During  a  ^eat  part  of  his 

fouth  and  prime  he  served  in  the  Imperial 
odyguard  at  Byian'iium,  returning  to  Norway 
about  1045.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  Magnus 
to   divide   the   supreme   power  with   lum,    in 


return  for  a  share  of  his  treasures,  and  two 
years  later  (1047)  his  nephew  died,  when  he 
himself  became  sole  kinv  of  Norway.  In  1066 
he  joined  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold  II 
(q.v.)  of  England,  in  an  invasion  of  that 
country,  having  been  promised  half  of  it  in 
case  of  success ;  but  he  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge. 

HABOUN-AL-RASHID.  See  Harun-al- 
Rashid. 

HARP,  the  oldest  of  stringed  instruments. 
The  Bible  mentions  Jubol  as  the  inventor.  It 
has  been  used  by  all  nations  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  modem  instrument  is  nearly  tri- 
angular and  the  strings  are  extended  from  the 
upper  part  to  one  of  the  sides.  It  stand*  «rect, 
and  b  played  with  both  hands,  the  strings  be- 
ing struck  or  pulled  with  both  fingers  and 
thumbs.  The  improvements  whidi  luve  ren- 
dered the  modem  haip  an  efficient  muskal  in- 
strument are  due  to  Sd>astiaii  Erardj  who  in 
1794  took  out  a  patent  for  a  harp  with  seven 
pedals,  and'  again  in  1808  for  a  double-action 
harp  with  the  some  number  of  pedals,  eadi  of 
which  effects  two  changes  in  the  piioi  of  the 
strings.  The  harp  thus  constructed  contains 
43  strings  tuned  axxording  to  the  diatonic  scale, 
every  eighth  string  being  a  replicate  in  another 
octave  of  the  one  counted  from.  Various  im- 
provements over  Erard's  haip  were  made  dur- 
ing the  19th  century. 

HARP,  or  SADDLEBACK,  SEAL.  See 
Seals. 

HARP-SHELL,  a  genus  {Harpa)  of  gas- 
tcropodous  moUusks  of  the  whelk  fami^ 
iBuccinid^) ,  having  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell 
large,  and  covered  with  numerous  sharp  smooth 
ribs,  resembling  the  strings  of  a  harp.  The  foot 
is  large,  and  there  is  no  operculum.  These 
shells  are  elegantly  marked,  and  much  prized 
for  their  beauty.  Nine  species  arc  known,  all 
of  them  tropical,  and  living  in  deep  water,  on 
soft,  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms. 

HARPER,  Ida  Husted,  American  journal- 
ist and  author:  b.  near  Brookville,  Ind  She 
attended  the  University  of  Indiana  for  two 
years;  also  Leland  Stanford  University  two 
years;  entered  journalism  when  about  18,  con- 
ducted a  woman's  department  in  the  Terre 
Haute  Saturday  Evening  Mail  and  in  the 
Firemen's  Magaaine,  and  was  a  contributor 
to  many  papers,  including  the  Oeveland  Leader, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Washington  Post. 
She  was  managing  editoc  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Daily  NeTus,  for  a  year,  has  written  for  the 
McQure  syndicate.  Harper's  Batar,  and  was 
for  five  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Women  in 
London  in  1899,  and  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  international  press  committee  for  a 
five  years'  term.  She  prepared  the  Indiana 
State  monograph  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago under  the  title  "Organized  Work  of  In- 
diana Women,*  and  has  written  ^Life  and 
Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony*  (1898)  and  'His- 
tory of  Woman  Suffrage  to  the  Close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century'   (19)1). 

HARPER,  Robert  Fnnds,  American 
Assyriologiit ;  b.  New  Concord,  Ohio,  !864;  d. 
1914.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  took  hib  doctor's  de- 
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SEree  at  LcipoK  in  1^86.  He  then  inatructed  »t 
Yal«  (1886-88,  and  1865^91).  after  which  1m 
became  associate  professor  of  Semilic  languages 


Harper  made  several  trips  to  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Ionia  for  Ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania' 
(1888-89)  ;  for  the  British  Museum  (1891-92) ; 
and  from  1903-06  to  Babylonia,  as  director  of 
an  expedition.  From  1908-09,  he  succeeded  to 
the  directorship  of  the  American  School  for 
Oriental  Stadv  and  Research  in  Palestine.  He 
ivas  appointed  curator  of  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum  (1900),  and  editor  of  the  Atnirican 
Journal  of  Semilic  Languages  (1907J.  He  was 
likewise  associate  editor  of  the  Biblical  World, 
and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Theology.  His 
publications  include  'Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Letters  Belonging  to  the  Kouyunjik  Collections 
of  die  BHtish  Mnseum>  (1893-1913) ;  'Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  Literature'  (1901);  'The 
Code  of  Hammurabi>  (1904). 

HAKFER,  Robert  Goodloe,  American  law- 
yer and  statesman ;  b.  near  Fredericksburg, 
Va..  176S ;  ^.  Baltimore,  Md.,  15  Jan.  1825.  fn 
his  15th  year  young  Harper  joined  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  under  General  Greene  served  during 
the  tatter  part  of  the  Southern  Revolutionary 
campaign.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
College  in  1785,  while  there  acting  for  a  time 
as  tutor  to  lower  classes.  Sailing  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Charhstott,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  law,  he  arrived  at  his  destination 
nearly  penniless,  but  was  assisted  by  the  father 
of  a  former  pupil,  who  obtained  a  position  for 
hint  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In  one  year  he  was 
qualified  to  practise,  and  soon  establiahed  a 
reputaiion,  and  became  well  known  by  a  series 
.  o£  newspaper  articles  on  the  proposed  change 
in  the  State  constitution  of  South  Carolina.  Ho 
was  soon  after  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
and  in  1794  to  the  National  Congress.  In  this 
position  he  showed  marked  ability,  suRported 
the  administrations  of  Washington  ana  John 
Adams,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders 


tjred_  from  Congress,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Baltimore.  At  the  Maiy-, 
land  bar  he  attained  great  eminence,  at  the 
period  too  of  its  highest  renown.    He 


Court,  when  under  impeachment.  In  1815  he 
was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

HARPER,  WilHam  Rainey,  American  col- 
lege presidem  and  Hebrew  scholar:  b.  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  26  July  1856;  d.  Chicago,  111.,  10 
Jan  1906.  He  was  graduated  at  Muskingum 
CollMe  in  1870;  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
the  Baptist  Union  Theolomcal  Seminary,  C^v- 
cago,  in  1879-^:  and  of  Semitic  languages  in 
the  graduate  faculty  of  Yale.  Prom  1889  he  was 
also  professor  of  biblical  literature.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  1385-91  and  in  1891  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  (liaulau^ua  system.  Ifl  1891  he 
was  chosen  first  president  qI  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,. where  ht  was  alao. head  of 
the  department  of  Semitic  languaf^ee  and  Hteiar 
ture.  He  was  a  founder  and  editor  of  'He-f 
brofia  and  the  Uebrtw  Student;  WKs  an  editor 
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of  three  of  the  publuattons  of  the  Uniwnity 
of  Chicago  -:-  the  BihHcal  World,  the  AmerinM 
Journal  of  Theology,  ini  the  Anteriea*  Jtmrnal 
of  Semitic  J-OMguages^  ami  Literalurv.  His  ad- 
ministratioQ  was  noted  tor  its  rapid  develoi*- 
ment  of  the  facilities  of  the  university.  Among 
his  works  are  'Elements  of  Hebrew'  C2<i  ed., 
1890);  'Hebrew  Method  and  Manual'  (1885), 
and  'Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax'  (1888),  'The 
Trend  in  Higher  Education*  (1905);  'The 
Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament'  (1905). 

HARPER,  William  Saint  John,  American 
artist :  b.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y„  8  Sept.  1851 ;  d.  4 
Nov.  1910.  He  studied  painting  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  and  afterward 
became  pupil  of  Munkacsy  and  Bonnat  at  Paris. 
He  did  much  successful  work  both  as  a  painter 
and  book  illustrator. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  W,  Va.,  is  situaUd 
in  JeSerson  County,  55  miles  northwest  of 
Washington,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  West 
Vir_ginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
It  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  rivers,  where  the  former  breaks 
through  the  Bli^e  Ridge,  presenting  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenes  in  America.  Attracted 
bv  its  fine  waterpower  Washington,  in  179& 
chose  it  as  a  site  for  a  United  Slates  arsenal  ana 
armory,  and  up  to  I860  $1,800,000  had  been 
expended  for  land  and  improvements.  Here 
laOOO  muskets  were  made  annually,  and  over 
75,000  small  arms  were  usually  in  store.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Storer  College  and  of  a  norm^ 
school  for  colored  pupils.  A  severe  flood  of 
the  Shenandoah  in  (October  1878  created  serious 
damage  to  the  village  of  Harper's  Feriy.    Pog. 

Harper's  Ferry  got  its  name  because  Robert 
Harper  settled  there  about  1747.  and  established 
a  ferry  across  the  Potomac.  The  place  came 
into  great  prominence  in  1859  through  the  acts 
of  John  Brown  (q.v.),  and  was  the  scene  of. 
noteworthy  military  .events  during  the  Civil 
War.  When  Virginia  seceded,  Harper's  Ferry, 
was  held  by  Lieut.  Roger  Jones,  with  45  men. 
On  the  night  of  18  April  1861  a  large  body  of. 
Virginia  militia,  hastily  assembled  from  the 
surrounding  country,  appeared  before  the  place. 
Jones  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  destroyed  as  much 


._  Carlisle,  Pa,  The  Virginia  militia  occupied 
the'  ptacti  and  troops  were  hastened  to  it  from- 
other  Sutes  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Con-, 
federate  government  attached  much  importance 
to  the  place  as  a  strategical  point;  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  15  June  1861, 
when  he  heard  that  General  Patterson,  march- 
ing from  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  was  threatening 
cross   the   Potomac   at   Williamsport.      The 


place  was  then  occupied  by  the  National  forces, 
when  General  I^e  invaded  Maryland-  early  in 
September  1862,  Harper's  Ferry  was  held  by 
Col,  Dixon  S.  Miles  with  a  large  garrison,  and: 
there  were  strong  outposts  at  Winchester  and- 
Martinsburg.  Lee  supposed  that  his  presence 
at  F^ederi[^t,  Md.,  would  cause  the  evacuation 
of  Harper's  Ferry  and  its  outposts,  ani  thus: 
op«n  his  ctnnmunioations  by  way  of  Sheimw 
doah  Valley,  but,  as  it  was  still  held  by-tfae. 
National  forces  it  became  a  necessity  to  diskidge 
them.  On  the  m>niioa  oi  10  Sefttember  he  set. 
tVee  GolumnB  ia  motbo  front  Fradoridc  lo  sUv 
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loimd  the  place  and  capture  its  entire  Karrison. 
General  Jackson,  witli  14  brigades,  marched 
rapidly  over  the  South  Uountain.  crossed  the 
Pototuac  at  William  sport  on  the  Ilth,  drove 
the  garrison  from  Martinsburg  into  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  appeared  before  Bolivar  Heights 
.on  the  13th,  thus  investing  the  place  from  the 
west.  General  McLaws,  with  10  brieades, 
marched  through  Brownsville  Gap,  and,  after  a 
severe  engagement  with  Col.  Thomas  H.  Ford 
on  the  12th  and  13th,  drove  him  from  Mary- 
land Heights  and  into  Harper's  Ferry.  Gen- 
eral Walker,  with  his  division,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks,  12  miles  below 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  the  13th  seized  Lou- 
doun Heights  beyond  the  Shenandoah.  Miles 
was  now  completely  surrounded,  the  Confeder- 
ates occupying  high  ground,  commanding  his 
position.  Artillery  fire  was  opened  from  all 
these  points  on  the  14th,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon .lacks on  moved  upon  Bolivar  Heiriits, 
drove  in  Miles'  skirmish  lines  and  gained  an 
advantageous  position  on  the  left  of  the  Union 
line.  During  the  night  1,500  Union  cavalry 
crossed  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  Maryland 
side  and  escaped.  During  the  same  night  Jack- 
son crossed  10  guns  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  established  them  on  a  plateau 
at  the  foot  of  Loudoun  Heights,  enfilading 
Miles'  entire  position  on  Bolivar  Heights. 
Early  on  the  15th  the  Confederate  gims  on 
Maryland  Hrights,  Loudoun  Heists  and  in 
front  of  Bolivar  Heights  opened  fire,  which  was 
responded  to  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the 
direct  and  plunging  flank-fire  from  the  Con- 


ranks.  Jackson  had  advanced  his  lines  to  within 
150  yards  of  the  Union  works  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  was  about  to  assault,  when  Miles 
ordered  a  white  flag  displayed  on  his  works  and 
directed  Gen.  Julius  White  to  arrar^e  terrns  of 
capitulation,  soon  after  which  Miles  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  shell  from  a  battery  that 
bad  not  seen  the  while  flag.  The  Union  loss. 
during  the  siege  was  44  killed  and  173  wounded, 
and  ue  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  and 
paroled  12,520.  The  Confederates  captured  70 
guns,  13,000  small  arms,  200  wagons  and  a  large 
amount  of  quartermaster  and  commissary 
stores.  The  Confederate  loss  was  41  killed  and 
247  wounded,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
lost  in  the  engagement  on  Maryland  Heiglits. 
The  Confederates  abandoned  Harper's  Ferry  on 
the  20th,  and  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces  on  the  2d.  Consult  'Official 
Records>  (VSl.  II  and  XIX)  ;  Allan,  <Anny  of 
Northern  Virginia  in  1862' ;  the  Century  Com- 
pany's 'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Ovil  War' 
(Vols.  I  and  H), 
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HARPIBS  (Cntk.  Harputai,  swift  rob- 
bers), the  goddesses  of  storms.  Their  ages, 
appearance,  names  and  number  are  so  variously 
given  by  the  poets  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
anything  definite  concerning  them.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  theyare  represented  as  person- 
ified stormwinds.  The  later  poets  and  artists 
vied  with  each  other  in  depicting  them  under 
the  most  hideous  forms.  One  has  given  them 
the  head  of  a  fowI,*«rith  wings  and  a  body  cov- 
ered with  feathers,  human  arms  with  daws,  a 
white  breast  and  human  legs  which  terminate 


in  the  feet  of  a  fowl.  Others  ham  given  them 
the  face  of  a  young  woman  with  the  ears  of  a 
bear.    See  Fotueb. 


ciennes,  28  July  1819;  d  Saint  Prive,  28  Ai* 
1916.  He  studied  at  Paris  with  Achard,  first 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1853,  and  in  1861  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  ^Edge  of  a  Wood  be- 
side the  AUier.'  His  landscapes,  done  with 
equal  success  in  oils  or  water-colors,  evince  a 
skilfulness  of  drawing  and  a  coloristic  truth- 
fulness marred  only  occasionally  by  a  harsh- 
ness,in  matters  of  techniaue.  His  works  in- 
clude 'View  of  Capri,*  *Le  Saut  du  Loup,' 
'Banks  of  the  Rhone'  (Metropolitan  Museuin, 
N.  Y.)  ;  'Garden  of  the  Villa  Medici,'  'Le  Pont 
Neuf,'  and  'The  Hour  of  the  Wild  Goose.' 


laturals,  and  the  short  ones  the  shanK  and 
flats,  liiis  instrument,  called  by  the  Italians 
clavicembalo,  by  the  French  clavecin,  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  clavichord,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  harp  Both  are  now  super- 
seded by  the  pianoforte.  Consult  Galpin's  'Old 
Ei^lish    Instruments*     (1911).    See    Pund- 

PORTE. 

HARPSWELL,  Me.,  a  township  including 
the  post  village  of  Harnswell  Centre,  and  com- 
prising a  peninsula  and  some  islands  in  Casco 
Bay,  14  miles  east  of  Portland.  It  has  agricul- 
tural interests  and  grist-mills,  but  is  chiefly 
noted  as  a  summer  resort    Pop.  1,650. 

HARPUR,  Robert,  American  educator: 
b.  Ballybay,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  25  Jan. 
1733;  d.  Harpursvillc,  N.  Y,  1825.  His  moth- 
er's father  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  left  Scotland  to  enjoy  religious  freedom. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  means  and  intelligence 
and  a  rigid  Presbyterian.  The  son  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University  and,  finding  his  faculty 
for  puwic  address  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
preaching,  turned  to  the  work  of  teaching  in 
Ae  grammar  school  of  Newly.  He  shortly  set 
out  for  America  and  arrivea  at  New  York  1 
Sept.  1761.  Within  a  few  days  he  enpged 
himself  to  teach  mathematics  and  physics  in 
the  recently  chartered  king's  (later  Columbia) 
College,  and  after  a  time  also  became  libra- 
rian. Remembering  his  oppressed  neighbors  at 
home,  he  undertook  to  secure  land  grants  for 
them  and  by  his  assistance  one  entire  parish, 
with  their  pastor.  Dr.  Tlicmias  Qark,  immi- 
grated  and  founded  the  town  of  Salem,  N.  Y. 
In  the  Revolution  Professor  Harpur  cast  in  ius 
lot  with  the  patriots,  becoming  a  deputy  to  the 
3d  and  4th  Frovinctat  Cot^resses  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  State  assembtjr  from  1777  to 
1784,  and  also  acting  as  a  commissioner  for  de- 
tecting and  defeating  conspiracies  for  Dutchess 
County.  He  servetf  likewise  as  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state  under  the  first  two  incumbents 
of  the  office,  John  Morin  Scott  and  his  son, 
Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  and  later,  covering  the 
years  1778-9S;  and  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  the  State  Land  Board  was  probably  sponsor 
for  the  military  townships  of  central  New 
York,  whose  classical  names  have  ever  since 
been    the   subject   of   criticism   and  wonder. 
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Poughkeeinie  now  became  his  residence  until 
ihe  close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  with 
the  State  govemmcnt  to  New  York  city.  On 
the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  con- 
trol State  educational  interests,  Professor  Har- 
pur  was  made  a  member  and  served  as  its  first 
secrelars'.  In  1795,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  re- 
signed his  public  posts  and,  turning  from  the 
habits  and  associations  of  a  lifetime,  toak  up 
the  career  of  a  pioneer  in  the  wilderness  of 
Broome  County,  where  he  had  acquired  a  tract 
of  15,360  acres  m  what  is  now  Colesville  town- 
ship. Here  for  30  j;ears  he  encoura^fed  settle- 
ment by  his  generosity  and  won  a  wtde  repute 
for  his  counsel  and  philanthropy. 

HARRADEN,  BMtrice,  English  norelist: 
b.  Hampstead,  London.  24  Jan.  1854.  Her  first 
novel.  <^Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night'  <1893}, 
was  instantly  successful.  It  has  been  fallowed 
by  'In  Varying  MoodB>  (1894)  ;  'Hilda  Straf- 
ford' (1897);  'The  Fowler"  (1899);  'Katha- 
rine Frensham*  (1903) ;  'The  Scholar's 
Daughter*  (1906);  'Interplay>  (1908);  'Out 
of  the  Wreck  I  Rise'   (1912). 

HARRIHAN,  Edward  Heniy.  financier 
and  railroad  director;  b.  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  25 
Feb.  IMS;  d.  9  Sept  1909.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  rector  of  Saint 
George's  Episcopal  Church,  Hempstead,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  School,  New  York 
City.  He  commenced  commerci^  life  at  the 
age  of  14  as  a  broker's  clerk  in  New  York,  and 
at  22  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange.  He  founded  the  banking  and 
brokerage  firm  of  Hariiman  and  Company  in 
IS72  and  prospered  in  speculation.  Associated 
with  Mr.  SiU}^esant  Fish  be  became  inter- 
ested in  American  railwa:^  and  in  1883  be- 
gan a  succession  of  operations  connected  with 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  the  Union  Paci- 
fic, the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  railways 
and  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany which  gave  him  control  of  the  traffic 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast  He  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  from  James  J.  Hill  in 
1901  when  he  sought  to  gain  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  also  from  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  when  he  attempted  to  dominate  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee ;  part  of  its  funds  bad  been  used 
in  the  fight  with  James  J.  Hill  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  financial  crises  in  the  history  of 
Wall   Street  ensued 

An  investigation  of  the  Harriman  lines  in 
1906  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
however,  revealed  Harriman  as  the  ruler  of 
the  American  railroad  world ;  this  was  accen- 
tuated in  1907  when  he  forced  his  former  as- 
sociate, Stwyvesant  Fish,  out  of  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  Illhiois  Central.  Keen  and 
unscrupulous,  his  methods  all  bent  on  success 
were  savagely  criticised,  but  resulted  in  bel- 
ter public  railway  service.  A  comparatively 
sudden  failure  in  health  led  to  his  death.  'To 
his  wife  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  enor- 
mous fortune  valued  at  from  $200,000,000  to 
?600,000,000. 

HARRIMAN,  Tenn.,  city  in  Roane 
County,  on  the  Emory  River,  the  Southern, 
the  Tennessee  Central  and  the  Queen  and 
Chattanooga  railroads,  about  78  miles  north- 
east of  Chattanooga,  and  37  miles  west  of 
Kooxville.    It  was  foimded  in   1890  and  re- 


ceived its  city  charter  in  1891.  The  charter 
was  revised  in  1899.  It  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
cultural region  which  contains  rich  deposits 
of  coal  and  of  iron  ore,  and  some  timber  land. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  leather,  farm  imple- 
ments, iron,  dour,  lumber,  cotton  goods  and  lur- 
niture.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  industrial  school 
for  colored  children  and  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, established  in  1893.  Its  trade  in  agri- 
cultural and  mining  products  and  in  its  own 
manufactured  articles  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city.     Pop.  3,061. 

HARRIHAN  ALASKA  EXPEDITION, 
an  American  sciuitific  and  artistic  expedition 
which  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1899.  The  party  was  organ- 
ized by  Edward  H.  Harriman,  and  consisted  of 
the  members  of  his  own  family,  a  few  friends 
and  SO  men  eminent  for  scientific  and  literary 
attainments,  who  made  good  use  of  their  op- 
portunities in  investigating  the  geography,  geol- 
ogy, glacial  phenomena  and  fauna  and  flora 
otthe  region  visited. 

The  results  were  over  300  species  and  sub- 
species of  animals  and  plants,  records  of  ob- 
servations of  22  'living"  glaciers,  those  which 
discharge  icebergs  directly  into  the  sea,  and  of 
100  "dead"  glaciers,  those  whose  fronts  do  not 
reach  the  sea.  A  new  chart  was  made  of  the 
part  of  the  coast  explored.  (See  Hauiman 
Fiord).  Some  of  the  new  animal  species  found 
are  two  of  foxes,  five  species  and  sub-species 
of  shrews,  five  of  hares,  one  crab,  a  shrimj) 
and  25  sea-worms.  One  of  the  sea-worms  is 
about  six  feet  long  and  of  a  deco  vermilion 
color;  another  about  the  same  size  is  blood<red 
with  a  white  head.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  have  been  found  sea-worms  of  such 
varied  and  striking  forms  and  colors.  Among 
the  plants  found  were  a  large  number  of  new 
species  and  sub-species.  Each  department  of 
science  was  represented  by  one  or  more  experts 
who  made  critical  observations  and  accurate  re- 
ports. Consult  'Reports  of  the  Harriman 
Alaska  Expedition* ;  'The  World's  Work' 
(1900)  ;  'Discoveries  in  our  Arctic  Region.' 

HARRIMAN  PIORD,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Alaska,  at  about  lat  61°  N.  and  long. 
145°  W.,  is  an  arm  of  Prince  William  Souni 
15  miles  in  length.  This  fiord  was  discovered 
bythe  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  (q.v.),  in 
1899.  It  is  full  of  glaciers  of  every  description, 
waterfalls  and  forests. 

HARRINGTON,  Mark  Walrod.  Ameri- 
can astronomer:  b.  in  Sycamore,  III.,  18  Aug. 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  later  in  Leipzig,  and  in  l8A)-7t 
assisted  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  Alaska.  He  was  professor  of  as- 
tronomy and  director  of  the  observatory  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  1879-91.  In  1884  he 
established  the  Amenctm  Mettorotogical  Jour- 
ral  and  was  its  managing  editor  until  1892. 
In  1891  he  became  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  post  he  held  till 
1895,  and  was  president  of  the  Washington 
State  University  1895-^97.  He  is  the  author  of 
'About   the   Weather'    (1899). 

HARRIOT,  Thomas,  English  mathema- 
tician :  h.  Oxford,  1560;  d,  London,  2  July  1621. 
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He«nt«re4  Saint  Uary's  Hill,  Oxford,  and  wu 
gnduated  in  1580.  In  1S85  he  was  sent  by  Sii 
Walter' Raleigh  as  surveyor  on  the  Grenvilk  ex- 


annual  pettsion,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself 
entireJy  to  mathematical  and  scientific  research. 
His  chief  work,  'Artis  Analytica:  Praxis  ad 
Equaiiones  Algebrakas  Resolvendas,'  published 
in  1631,  embodied  the  most  unportaat  result* 
of  his  tnathematical  work.  He  jiractically  garc 
to  algebra  its  modern  form,  improving  the 
notation,  being  the  firstXjo  equate  all  ihp  terms 
of  an  eqivalion  to  cero,  and  announnrig  the 
prinriple  that  every  equation  has  as  many  roots 
as  its  dimension.  He  also  did  important  ivork 
in  astronomy.  Consult  the  biography  by  Stevens- 
(1909) ;  and  the  'Harriot  Papers,'  edited  by 
Rigand  (1831).    See  Algebka,  HisTntr  or  the 

EUEUEITTS  OF. 

HARRIS,  Amanda  Bartlett,  American 
writer;  b.  Warner,  N.  H.,  15  Ang.  1824.  She 
is  a  poptilar  writer  for  young  people  and  has 
published  'How  We  Went  Bird-Nesting' 
(1880);  'Wild  Flowers,  and  Where  They 
Grow»  (1882)  ;  'Door-Vard  Folks,  and  a  Wii^ 
ter  Garden*  (1883) ;  'Pleasant  Authors  for 
Youne  Folks*  (1884);  'Old  School  Days' 
(1886);  'American  Authors  for  Youne  Folks' 
(1887)  ;  'The  Lock  of  EdenhalP  (1888),  etc. 

HARRIS,  Frederic  Robert,  American  en- 
gineer and  naval  ofiicer :  b.  New  York,  10  April 
1875.  In  1896  he  was  graduated  at  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hobokcn,  N.  _J., 
served  as  engineer  for  various  companies  in- 
terested in  water-front  improvements  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  1896  to  1903,  when  he  en- 
tered the  naval  service  as  member  o£  the  Naval 
Corps  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant in  1907  and  lieutenant- commander  ia 
1913.  He  served  as  principal  assistant  on  con- 
struction at  the  new  navy  yard  and  dry-dock  at 
Charleston,  S.  C;  was  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
in  1906-07,  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  19W-09,  and 
head  of  the  department  ofpublic  works  at  the 
BiwAlyn  navy  yard  in  IffS-IS^  When  hs  en- 
tered on  similar  duties  at  the  Philadelphia  yard. 
In  1917  he  was  niscd  to  the  rmk  of  rear- 
admiral. 

Harris,  George,  American  colleKa  presi- 
dent; b.  East  Madiias,  Me.,  1844.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  1866 ;  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  W69.  After  taking  sev- 
eral pastoral  charges  he  became  in'ofesBor  of 
Christian  theolosy  at  Andover  1883,  from  which 
position  he  passed  in  1899  to  the  presidency  oi 
Amherst.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1911. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Andover  Rt' 
view,  1884-93.  Among  his  works  an  'ManI 
Evolution*  (1896);  'loequality  and  Progress' 
(1897);  <A  Century's  Change  in  Religion' 
(1914). 

HARRIS,  Joel  Chandler,  American  jour- 
nalist and  author:  b.  Eatonton,  Ga.,  8  Dec.  1848; 
d.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  3  July  I90a  He  began  his 
career  as  a  printer's  apprentice  on  the  Forsyth 
(CJa)  Counfrymart  and  was  on  th6  staff  of  the 
Savannah  Datl-f)  Nnvs,  WX-Tb.  He  yHi  cbn- 
nected  with  the  Atlanta  CaiuHlHHon  for  25. 


years.  The  series  of  "Uncle  Remus*  sketches 
aiul  songs  which  gave  him  an  intematiooal  rep- 
utation were  first  printed  in  the  Constitution. 
His  published  boo£:s  include  'The  Folk-Lorc 
of  the  Old  Plantation'  (1880);  'Nights  With 
Uncle  Remus'  (1883);  'Mingo  and  Other 
Sketches*  (1883);  'Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway' 
(1889);  'Free  Joe  and  Other  Stories'  (1887); 
'Balaam  and  His  Master*  (1890)  ;  'Mr.  Rabbit 
at  Home*  (1895) ;  'The  Story  of  Aaron'  (1896); 
'Stories  of  Georgia  History*  (1897);  'Sister 
Jane,'  a  novd  (l897)  ;  'Minervy  Ann'  (1899); 
<0n  the  Wing  of  Occasion*  (1900)  ;  'The  Mak- 
ing: of  a  Statesman*;   'A  Little  Union  Seoul'; 


liferatur*  from  his  obscATition  of  the  planta- 
tion negro  and  his  stories,  which  is  a  distinct 
addition  to  folklore,  and  a  valnable  side  light 
on  the  character  of  the  old-time  Southeni 
negroes,  and  country  life  in  (Georgia.  Consull 
Hairis,  Julia  Cbllier,  'Life  and  Letters  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris'  (New  York  1918). 

HARRIS,  Merriatn  Colbert,  American 
Methodist  missionary  bishop  of  Japan  and 
Korea ;  b.  BMHiville,  Ohio,  9  July  1846.  Vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  in  the  12th  Ohio  Cavalrr 
Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi 
in  Japan,  1872-^,  and  superintendent  of  iht 
Japanese  Mission  in  San  Francisco,  in  Hawau 
and  the  Paciiic  Coast  1886-94;  bishop  of  Japui 
and  Korea  1904-15.  His  incessant  philanthroiric 
labors  haVe  been  recognized  by  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  who  awarded  a  decoration  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  3d  class.  Author  of  'One  Hundred 
Yeats  of  Hissions,'  'Christianity  in  Japan' 
and  'Japanese  Proverbs.*  His  wife,  Fm»A 
Lyota  Bbst  (d.  September  1909),  besides  writ- 
ing on  Japanese  tiiemes.  translated  the  lOdi 
centnry  cfasslc^'Tosa  Niki*  ('Diary  or  Log  of 
Journey  from  Tosa  to  Kyoto'  (1891). 

HARRIS,  Miriam  Coles,  American  novel- 
ist: b.  Dosoris.  L.  I.,  7  July  1834.  She  was 
married  to  Sidney  S.  Harris  In  1864  and  has 
since  lived  in  New  York.  She  wrote  'Rut- 
ledge'  (1860);  'The  Sutherlands'  (1862), 
both  widely  read,  and  among  later  and 
almost  equally  popular  works  of  hers  are  'A 
Perfect  Adoiiis'  (1875);  'Missy'  (1880);  and 
<An  Utter  Failure'  (I89I) ;  'The  Tents  of 
Wickedness',  (1907). 

HARRIS,  Swineli  American  theologian: 
b.  East  Machias,  Me.,  14  June  I8l4;  d.  Litcb- 
fidd,  Coaa.,  25  ]we  1899.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  _  College  and  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  teacher  for  a 
time  and  held  Congregationalist  pastorales  in 
Conway,  Mass.,  I84r-5T.  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  systematic  theology  ui 
Bangor  Seminary;  was  president  of  Bowdoin 
186*^71 :  and  then  became  professor  of  sys- 
teraatio  theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
His  writings  inchide  'Zaccheus  or  the  Scriptural 
Plan  of  Benevolence*;  'Kingdom  of  Chnst  on 
Earth*  (1874)  ;  'Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism* 
(1883):  .  'SelfrRevelation  of  God'  (1887); 
'God,  Creator  and  Lord  of  All'   (1897). 

HARRIS,  'HiaddeaB  Witttani,  American 
entomologist:-  b.  Dorcberter,  Mass.,  12  Nov. 
179S;  d.  Cambridge.  Mass,  16  Jan.  18S6.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  _  1815, 
studied  mt^dicinc  and  practised  hit  profession  in 
Mihon,  Mau,,  until  appointed  libradao  of  Htr- 
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vftrd  in.  1^1.  Tfaii  potitiaii  be  occttpied  until 
ius  death.  Elariy  in  life  be  exhibited  a  fond' 
tieai  tor  natui^  history,  and  though  ploddinc 
alone,  attained  to  a  sdentific  eminence  .which 
secured  for  him  the  fellowship  of  aii  tbc  prin- 
cipal learned  societies  of  America,  and  of  many 
abroad.  For  several  years  he  gave  instractjoa 
in  botany  and  general  natural  history  in  the  col- 
lege, and  originated  the. Harvard  Natural  His- 
tory Society  for  the  students.  He  was  chiefly 
disCtnguished,  however,  as  an  entomologist,  arid 
lias  been  surpassed  as  such  by  no  one  in  die 
United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
tfie  Masaachusetta  Horticultural  Society.  Im 
1837  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  a  zoological  and  botanical  Stirvey  of  Uassa- 
cJiuselts,  the  result  of  which  was  his  'Sys- 
lematia  Catalogue  of  the  lasecls  of  Massachu- 
selti'  (1&32),  in  which  2,350  species  arv 
enumerated.  He  also  published  'A  Treatise  on 
some  of  the  Insects  of  New  England  which  ate 
Injurious  to  Vegetation'  (1842),  a  worlc  o£  per- 
manent value. 

HARRIS,  Thomas  Lake,  American  social- 
istic and  religious  reformer:  b.  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, England  15  May  1823.  He  accomnanied 
his  father  to  the  United  States  in  childhood 
■was  for  a  time  a  Universalist  pastor,  4nd 
founded  an  'Indepejident  Christian  Society'  in 
1850;  but  became  a  lecturer  upon  spiritualism. 
He  lectured  abroad  in  1858,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  Slates  organired  the  society  of 
the  •Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life,"  This  was 
established  at  Wassaic,  Dutches?  County,  N.  Y., 
1851-67,  but  removed  to  Brockton,  Chautatiqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last-named  year.  Its 
nature  was  co-operative  rather  than  communis- 
tic, and  farming  and  industrial  occupations 
were  engaged  in  by  his  followers,  numbering 
at  one  timr  about  2,000  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  among  them  Lady  Oliphant 
and  her  son,  the  well-known  writer,  Laurence 
Oliphant  (q-v,).  Harris  removed  to  California 
HI  1887,  and  retired  to  private  life  in  1895,  re- 
nding in  New  York  city.  He  published  many 
works  in  prose  and  poetry,  among  which  are 
•Wisdom  of  Angels*  (1856)  ;  "Arcana  of  Chris- 
tianity>  (1857);  'Modern  Spiritualism'  (I860); 
'God's  Breath  m  Man>  (1891).  Consult  Allen, 
<T.  L.  Harris,  The  Seer>  (1897). 

HAKRIS,  Townsend,  American  merchant 
and  (Uplomatist,  of  Welsh  descent  and  of  Rev- 
olulionaty  stock,  the  youngest  of  five  children: 
b.  Sandy  Hiii  N.  Y.,  4  Oct  1804;  d.  New 
York  city.  25  Feb,  1878.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  village  school  and  academy. 
From  1817  to  1848  he  was  in  business  in  New 
York  city,  continuing  his  self-culture  by  con- 
tinuous and  critical  reading  of  the  best  litera- 
ture, learning  also  the  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  languages;  was  member  of  the  board  of 
education  and  in  1846-47  its  prcsidctit.  He  was 
the  practical  founder  of  the  New  York  Free 
Academy,  now  the  College  o£  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  in  many  ways  was  a  lypicsJIy  useful 
citizen.  He  never  married.  In  1848  he  went 
to    Cahfornia    and    during    the    following    six 

Brars  made  trading  voyages  to  China  and  the 
utch  and  English  Indies,  becoming  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  manifold  Oriental 
varieties  of  human  nature.  He  acted  for  a  time 
as,  American  vice-consul  at  Ningpo.  He  was 
an>ointed  consul-general  to  Japan  and  on  the 


i/nited  States  ittamahip  San  Jadmto  arrived  at 
Shimoda,  hii  future  dwelling  place  (and  now 
noted'  for  its  stone  quarries),  where  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  4  Sept 
1856.  From  the  first  Mr.  Harris  spoke  the  truth 
as  against  the  constant  deceit  and  prevarication 
of  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  Yedo  Shogunat^ 
demanding  the  courtesies  due  to  an  accredited 
envoy  of  a  civilized  power  and  refusing  to  (k- 
liver  the  President's  letter  to  any  one  but  the 
Shogun  in  Yedo  and  to  him  personally.  Un- 
backed by  a  single  ship  or  man,  and  with  his 
secretary  only,  after  prolonged  negotiations 
lasting  18  months,  he  made  a  tnumph^progrest 
to  Yedo,  and  standing  erect  received  personal 
audience  of  the  Shogun  in  the  palace  Then 
began  four  months'  instruction  of  theie  polit- 
ical hermits  in  the  methods  of  modem  inter- 
national law  and  procedure.  He  concluded  dte 
treaty  and  received  the  promise  of  signature 
by  the  Premier,  without  regard  to  anything  hap- 
pening in  China,  Nevertheless  the  arrival  of 
.Commodore  Tatnall  with  two  American  men- 
of-war,  bringing  news  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  and  court,  tuidoubtedly  had 
its  influence  on  the  Jwanese.  Ur.  Harris  urged 
the  importance  of  having  the  treaty  signed 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  the  Premier  li 
dispatched  commissioners  to  affix  their  si^a- 
,ture5.  and  soon  after  an  embassy  to  the  United 
States,  for  which  reason,  chiefly,  li  was  assas- 
sinated in  Yedo,  23  March  1860.  The  Harris 
treaty  secured  the  right  of  trade,  residence  and 
of  missionary  operations  and  teachings.  He  was 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
"       of  the  important  buildings  of  the  College 


the  name  of  no  foreigner  is  more  highly 
honored,  In  1918,  the  cornerstone  of  a  monu- 
ment in  his  honor  was  laid  at  Kanagawa,  Mr. 
Harris  has  always  been  very  hi^ly  thougtit  of 
by  the  Japanese,  and  is  atill  the  subject  of  mUcIl 
praise  and  appreciative  writings  by  Japanese 
authors.  His  journals  with  comment  and  biog- 
raphy were  published  in  1896. 

William  Eixiot  Gtims, 
Author  of  'Townsend  Harris,  First  Amtrican 
Envoy  in  Japan.' 
HARRIS,  Wilfiam  Torrey,  American  edu- 
cator and  metaphysician :  b.  North  Killingly, 
Conn.,  10  Sept,  1835;  d.  Providence,  R,  I, 
5  Nov,  1909.  He  studied  at  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1858,  and  after  teaching  in  the  Saint  Louis 
public  schools,  1857-67,  was  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  that  city  1867^.  While  in 
Saint  Louis  he  founded  in  1867  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy.  He  removed  to  Con- 
cord, Ma5s.,  in  1880  and  aided  in  founding  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  at  which  he  lec- 
tured on  metaphysical  themes.  From  1889  to 
1906  he  was  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.'  He  has  edited  Appleton's  School 
Reader  and  Appleton's  Educational  Series  and 
Is  the  author  of  'HeRel's  Logic:  a  Critical  Ex- 
position'■   (1890)  ;     f^The     Spiritual     Sense    of 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  city  of  the  third 
class,  capital  of  (he  State  and  cOunty-scat  of 
Dauphin  County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
imd  the  Northern  Central,  Pennsylnania,  ^tun- 
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T^lroads;  situated  106  mifes  northv 
Philadelplua,  has  beeo  for  many  3'ears  an  ini' 
porlant  railroad,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
oommercial  centre.  During  the  decade  from 
1902  to  1912  its  citizens  took  up  in  earnest  the 
matters  of  municipal  improvemenL  The  dty^s 
rapid  strides  along  every  line  of  activity  in  rais 
matter  were  phenomenal  and  its  growtn  into  a 
model  city  was  so  extensive  and  successful  a> 
to  attract  general  attention  throughout  the 
country. 

History.— The  site  selected  for  his  future 
city  by  the  founder,  John  Harris,  was  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  a  point  where  the  river 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  width  and  where  the  two 
great  trails,  the  southern  and  western,  inter- 
sected each  other  as  they  trended  from  the 
norih  and  east.  The  county  of  which  Harris- 
burg  afterward  became  the  county-seat,  Dau- 
phin, adopted  its  name  from  the  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Prance  (for  the  time 
being  L«nis  XVT)  and  the  name  of  the  city  in 
some  of  its  earliest  records  being  called  Louis- 
burg;  France  at  that  time  being  uppermost  in 
the  aftecttons  of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
its  friendliness  and  efficient  aid  rendered  to 
the  colonies  in  the  days  of  their  extremity. 
The  original  town  was  laid  out  in  178S  and  was 
incorporated  into  a  borough  tn  1791.  John 
Harris,  the  elder,  was  an  adventurous  En^sh 
trader  who  built  the  first  house  here  in  1726  and 
secured  a  grant  of  800  acres  of  land.  His  son 
John,  the  founder  of  the  town,  established  a 
ferry  here  in  1753  and  the  place  was  known  for 
many  years  as  Harris'  Ferry.  The  town  of  Har- 
risburg  became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1812 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1861.  The  Har- 
risburg  Conference,  famous  in  American  politi- 
cal history,  was  held  here  in  1788  and  Harrison 
and  Tyler  were  nominated  here  in  1839. 

Topography.^ — Hi^  hills  and  hi^er  moun- 
tain ranges  surround  ttie  city  and  the  inlerven- 
if^  valleys  are  made  up  of  rich  rolling  farni 
lands  intersected  by  many  streams  of  varying 
width.  The  Susquehanna  river- front  is 
spanned  by  four  attractive  bridges,  two  for 
railroads  and  two  for  vehicles  ana  pedestrians. 
From  various  elevated  points  in  the  dty 
glimpses  can  be  had  of  the  magnificent  stone 
arch  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Rockville,  said  to  be  the  longest  four-track 
stone  bridge,  in  the  world. 

Commerce  and  Industsr.— Harrisburg  is  a 
city  of  first  importance  in  its  iron,  steel,  lumber 
ind  railroad  interests,  the  roundhouses  and  re- 


cated  here  and  give  employment  to  thousand*  of 
workmen.  There  are  extensive  manufactories 
of  machinery,  malt  liquors,  boilers,  castings, 
brooms,  cars,  coaches,  tanned  leather,  lumber, 
cotton  goods,  beds,  mattresses,  coffins,  silk  goods 
and  a  number  of  rolling-mills,  tin  mills,  blast 
furnaces,  nail-works,  typewriter  works  and  boot 
and  shoe  factories.  The  dty  has  one  morning 
and  two  evening  daily  newspapers  and  many 
weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Public  Building!  and  Activities. —  The 
State  Capitol  building,  erected  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $13,000,000,  is  the  chief  at- 
traction among  the  public  builaings.  The  main 
capito)  building  is  constructed  of  steel  and 
bnck  with  fadngs  of  marble  and  granite.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  composite.     It  standt 


upon  an  delation  and  from  whichever  directiw 
approached  presents  an  imposii^  appearance. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  from  State 
street,  fadng  due  west,  and  is  by  way  of  > 
wide  stone  stairway  broadoiing  at  the  top  into 
an  esplanade  with  fountains  at  either  liik.  In 
the  centre,  overlot^dng  the  entrance;  studs  dK 

Suestiian  statue,  in  bronze;  of  Gen.  John  F. 
artranft,  fadng  the  Dauphin  County  soldier^ 
monument  to  the  memory  of  those  who  feU  in 
the  Civil  War,  On  eimer  side  of  the  mm 
entrance  to  the  building,  the  Barnard  groupt 
of  statuary  comjjilete  and  harmonize  a  stronc 
ensenUe.  The  mterior  of  the  buildii^c  is  w^ 
worth  a  visit.  The  decoradons  are  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  the  highest  art  and  are  symboocal  of 
the  growth  of  dvilization  In  America  and  fte 
history  of  PeimsylvaiHa.  The  State  IJbrai; 
at  the  Capitol,  founded  in  1790.  contains  over 
100/100  Tolumes.  The  park  which  surroondi 
the  capitol  buildings  is  being  enlarged  and  s;i- 
tematic  steps  are  being  taken  for  its  futurt 
improvement.  Among  other  places  of  interesi 
in  the  dty  are  the  State  arsen^,  the  courthouse, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  lunatic  hospital,  the  et- 
ccutive  mansion  and  the  post  office.  The  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel,  the  new  hotel  erected  by  the 
citizens  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 


high  school,  the  tedinical  high  school,  tbe 
Harrisburg  Academy  Saint  Genevievtfs  Acad- 
emy and  a  youn^  ladies'  seminary.  There  are 
many  diaritable  institutions,  amonf;  the  oldest 
of  which  are  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and 
the  Children's  Industrial  Home,  the  Harrisburg 
and  other  hospitals.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Gvic  Qub  are  virile  bodies  and  in 

TVansportatiot^.—  Harrisbuni  has  long  betn 
the  centre  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Fniladeli4iia  and 
Reading,  Cumberland  Valleyand  Northern  Cen- 
tral railroads.  It  also  has  in  operation  one  of 
the  most  extensive  electric  street  railway  s][s- 
tems  in  the  United  States.  The  suburban  rail- 
way service,  both  trolley  and  steam,  is  excel- 
lent, and  has  greatly  aided  in  building  up  tins 
outlying  residential  section  of  the  dty. 

ChnrchcB.— Harrisburg  has  ha^l  for  yean 
the  reputation  of  being  'a  Church-going  Coin- 
munity.»  There  are  within  the  limits  of  (he 
dty  83  churches  and  permanent  church  otTpiniza- 
tions.  These  are  divided  among  14  regular  sec- 
tarian organizations  as  follows :  Presbyterian 
11;  Methodist  Episcopal  II;  Lutheran  12;  Bap- 
tist 8;  Roman  Catholic  6;  Church  of  God  S: 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  5;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal 4;  Reformed  4;  Jewish  3;  Zion  Baptist3: 
African  Methodist  E^scopal  3;  United  Evan- 
gvttcal  2:  Brethren  in  Christ.  Christian  and  Mi)- 
sionary  Alliance,  Chrisrian  Sdence,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Salvatian 
Army,  each  1.  Harrisburg  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

Mmidpal  Admliiiatratioii.— Under  the 
act  of  assembly,  approved  Z7  June  1913,  in  gov- 
erning dlies  of  the  third  class  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  form  of  the  government  was  changed  to 
the  commission  form.  The  le^lative,  execD- 
tive  and  administrative  powers  are  vested  in 
the  city  coundl,  composed  of  the  mayor  and 
four  coundlmen,  elected  at  large  on  a  noi^ 
partisan  ticket,  the  mayor  for  four  years  and 
the  coundlmen  for  two  yean,  wiu  no  re- 
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strictioii  as  to  rri-declioK.  All  le^iladve  pow- 
ers are  exercised  by  ihe  city  council,  the  majror, 
by  virtue  of  hia  office,  being  prejident.  The  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  powers  and  author- 
ity are  distributed  into  and  among  the  fcdlowiiw 
five  departments:  Department  of  public  st- 
fairs,  (tepartmoit  of  accounts  and  finance,  de- 
partment of  public  safety,  department  of 
streets  and  public  improvemCDts,  dq>artment  of 
parks  and  public  property. 

The  ci^  council  determines  the  powers  and 
duties  to  be  performed  and  assigns  them  to  the 
appropriate  department.  The  mayor  is  desig- 
nated  as  the  superintendent  of  the  department 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  council  at  its  first  reg- 
ular meeting  after  its  election  designates  by 
majority  vote  one  councilman  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  each  of  the  remaining  departments 
and  lias  the  power  to  change  such  designation 
whenever  it  appears  that  the  public  service 
would  be  benefited  thereby.  The  councilman 
chosen  as  the  superintendent  of  the  dej>artnient 
of  accounts  and  finance  becomes  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  city  cotmdl  and  acting  mayor  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  inability  of  the  ntayor  to  act, 
exercising  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
mayor.  The  council  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  all  the  employees  and 
subordinate  officers  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
fixing  of  salaries  and  terms,  except  those  fixed 
by  the  act  of  assembly  and  those  anpointments 
regulated  by  civil  service.  The  following  offi- 
cers whose  terms  are  fixed  by  law  are  dectcd 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  council:  Oty  solici- 
tor, city  engineer,  cinr  treasurer,  city  clerk  and 
city  assessor.  In  adtution  to  the  above  officers, 
the  council  has  the  power  to  create  any  office, 
public  board  or  department  which  they  nay 
deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  and 
interests  of  the  city.  The  schools  are  governed 
tn'  a  board  of  control  or  directors  who  are 
uected  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens. 

Banks  and  Finance. —  Harrisburg  has  four 
national  banks  and  a  dozen  other  banking  insti- 
tutions, trust  companies  and  building  and  loan 
associations.  The  assessed  real  estate  (1918) 
is  $62,000,000;  the  tax  rate  is  constantly  chang- 
iag;  the  municipal  income  amounts  to  $675,000. 
The  principal  items  of  expense  are:  Fire  de- 
partment, MS,500;  water  department,  $108,500; 
street  lighting,  £68,800;  police  department,  $105,- 
700;  hi^way  department,  $172,200. 

Muhicipu  Improvementa^— As  before 
stated,  Harrisburg,  through  the  progress! veness 
r.nd  enterprise  of  her  citizens  in  the  decade 
from  11)02  to  1912,  brought  about  results  which 
won  for  her  the  sobriquet  of  "Model  City,* 
These  results  are  best  shown  by  the  following 
brief  survey  of  the  principal  of  her  Improve- 
ments as  they  stand  at  present,  and  the  most 
particulariy  striking  of  these  are  her  parks, 
briefly  described  as  follows:  Total  acreage  of 
parks,  about  1,000.  Paxtang  park,  18  acres,  an 
amusement  park;  Reservoir  park,  88  acres,  con- 
tains the  city  reservoir,  which  gives  a  lake  set- 
ting to  the  park.  The  scenic  view  from  the  ele- 
vations in  this  park  is  the  best  that  can  be  had 
from  any  point ;  Capitol  park,  16  acres,  con- 
tains the  State  capitol  buildings,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  General  and  Governor  John  Frederick 
Hart  ran  ft,  and  the  Mexican  monument  inen- 
tioned  elsewhere;  Harris  park,  4  acres;  river 
front  from  Paxlon  street  to  Uulbcny  Street; 
Lincoln  park,  2^  acres,  river  front  from  Mul- 


berry to  Market  streets;  Promenade  patfc,  SH 
acres,  river  front  from  Market  to  State  streets  j 
D.  W.  Gross  parl^  2  acres,  river  front  fron 
water  bouse  to  Herr  street  These  four  parln 
extend  along  the  badcs  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  for  over  a  mile  and  are  being  farther  ex- 
tended at  each  end.  Island  park,  18  acres,  att 
of  filter  plant,  and  public  pl^rground  and  ath- 
letic grounds ;  t2th  street  playgrounds,  8  acres, 
devoted  to  the  use  of  children;  WildwDodparl^ 
666  acres,  with  large  lake,  boating  in  summer 
and  skating  in  winter;  boulevard  or  parlcwajr, 
146  acres,  along  streams  and  throng  beauti- 
ful ravines  and  meadows. 

Fared  Streeta.— Total  amount  of  pavin|^ 
I  Jan.  1918,  76.93  miles;  toul  length  of  mac- 
adamized lughways,  1  Jan.  1918,  9,06  miles; 
total  length  of  earth  and  gravel  highways,  1 
Jan.  1918,  43,70  miles.  It  will  be  understood 
that  this  satisfactory  resiilt  in  the  matter  of 
street  paving  received  its  impetus  from  the 
movement  in  1902.  The  dty  has  more  than  90 
miles  of  sewers. 

Population.— The  population  of  Harrisburg 
under  the  census  of  (1910)  was  64.186.  The 
present  estimated  population  is  83,000. 

Consult  Morgan,  'Annals  of  Harrisburg,' 
revised  by  F.  U.  Black  (1906). 

Benjauim  M.  Nead, 
Prrsidml  of  the  Hiiloricat  Sodgly  of  Dmtfhiii 
Cotmtv;    and    Member    of    Ihe    Hartittmra 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

HARRISBURG  CONVBHTION,  a  meet- 
ing called  by  the  an ti- Federalists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  3  Sept. 
1788  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  regarding 
the  new  Federal  Constitution.  Although  the 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions carrying  12  amendments  to  tlie  Federal 
Constitution,  to  be  presented  for  action  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  form  of  a  petition, 
it  was  abortive  inasmuch  as  even  this  petition 
was  never  formally  presented.  Another  meet- 
ing, known  by  the  same  name,  was  the  assembly 
convened  in  1828  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  the  pro- 
tectionist faction  of  the  New  Engiand  and  Mid- 
dle States,  consequent  on  the  rejection  of  the 


high  tariflf'  •Woolen  Bill»  in  the  Senate,  by 


the 


casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President  The  forci- 
ble presentation  of  the  cause  of  protection,  and 
the  demand  of  the  convention  for  an  increased 
duty  on  several  manufactured  articles,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff' bill  of  1828. 
Consult  Ford,  P.  L.,  'The  Origin,  Purpose 
and  Result  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention  of 
1788>    (Brooklyn  1890). 

HARRISON,  Benjamin,  American  states* 
man:  b.  Berkeley,  Va.,  about  1740;  d,  April  1791. 
While  a  very  young  man  he  was  elected  to  the 
house   of   burgesses   of  which  he    was   twice 


Great  Britain,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1774-77,  being  a  member  of 
many  important  committees,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  on  4  July  1776,  reported,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  Housci 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  signers.  He  was  oi^sed  to 
the  ratification  of  uie  Federal  Constitution,  but 
after  its  adoption  supported  the  nationa]  gov 
emaent  '  Upon  his  return  to  Viripuao^vas 
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innnediate^  re-eltcted  to  tlie  house  of  but^tes 
and  served  as  its  speaker  until  1782.  Prora 
1872-^  he  was  governor  of  Virginia.  H!s 
brother,  Charles,  was  a  noted  general  in  th« 
American  army  during  die  Revolution,  hU  ion, 
William  Henry  Harrison  (q-v.),  became  ninth 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  preat- 
grandson  and  n^csake,  fienjamin  Harrison 
(5I.V.),  23d  President  of  the  United  States. 
COTKItft  Los  sing,  B.  J.,  'Kographkal  Sketches 
of  (be  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameriun 
Independence,  etc.>  (New  York  1854)  ;  Suider- 


dctphia  1865) ;  Spark,  J.,  ed^  ^The  Diphxneti. 
Correspondence  of  the  American  RevolutiDni 
etc>  (12  vols.,  Boston  1829-30) ;  United  Sutea 


Vols.  I-IX,  Washington  ISKVMJ?). 

HARRISON,  Betijnnin,'  23d  Presidetit  of 
the  United  States:  b.  North  Bend,  OHo,  20 
Aug.  1833;  d.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  13  March  1901. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Ben jatnii)< Harrison, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (<^;v,), 
and  grandson  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth 
President  (q.v.).  He  was  grHduated  from 
Miami  Universiy  (Oxford.  Ohio)  in  18S2, 
studied  law  in  Cmcinnati,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1853  and  in  1854  began  in  Indianapolis 
Ae  practise  of  his  profession.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  (1888)  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
leaden  of  the  Slate  bar.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  assisted  in  recruiting  the  70th 
regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  of  which  he 
became  colonel  (August  1862).  He  was  an 
exceedingly  efficient  commander.  For  some 
time  he  was  detailed  to  guard  railways  in  the 
West;  and  in  the  campaign  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta  the  regiment  was  in  the  20th  Army 
corps,  the  commander  of  which  was  Gen, 
Joseph  Hooker.  Harrison  commanded  a  bri- 
gade at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  where. he  served 
with  especial  distinction,  and  also  at  Nashville. 
He  was  present  at  Johnston's  surrender  at  Dur- 
ham Station.  N.  C,  in  1865,  was  hrevetted  brig- 
adier-general for  his  services  in  command  of  the 
brigade,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  mustered 
out.  The  Supreme  Court  pi  Indiana  had  de- 
clared that  Harrison  by  his  enlistment  vacated 
his  office  of  reporter^  and  a  Democrat  was 
elected  hy  default  to  fill  that  office  for  the  un- 
expired term.  .  At  the  election  of  1864  Harrison, 
while  still  in  the  field,  was  rechosen.  In  1867 
he  refused  a  renomination,  and  recommenced 
Ws  legal  practice,  in  which  he  was  largely 
retained  in  both  tne  Federal  and  State  courts. 
In  1876  he  became,  on  the  retirement  of  the 
original  candidate,  the  Republican  cancbdate  for 
the  governorship,  and  though  he  ran  about 
2,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated 
t^  si  Democratic  plurality  of  3,000.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Missimippi  River 
commission  in  1879,  and  in  1880  waa  diairman 
of  the  Indiana  delegation  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  At  that  conventioB,  where 
he  east  nearly  the  entire  vole  ofthe  State  for 
(^rfield,  he  was  himself  mentioned  inconnelv 
tion  with  tfie  PresidcoCT.  From  1881  to  1887 
he  w4s  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which 
he  took  rank  as  a  prominent  debater.  He  op- 
posed Cleveland's  vetoes  of  the  pension  UIIe, 


nrged  increacc  in  ^e  tavy  and  dvil-service  ra- 
forit^  and  as  chairtnin  of  the  Coramittee  on  Ter- 
ritories demanded  the  admission  as  States  of 
North  attd  South-  Dakota,  Montana,  Washings 
ton  and  Idaho.  In  1884  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  At  the 
convention  of  1888  (Chicago,  IM.)  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  soiid  Indiana  delegation  as.  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  to  die  Ptetidency; 
and  on  the  eighth  baUot  he  received  the  nom- 
ination by  a  vote  of  544.  The  campaign  wis  a 
vigorauff  one,  and  Harrison  made  many  excel- 
lent speeches.  He  was  olected,  receiving  in  the 
electoral  colleec  233  ballots  to  168  for  Graver 
Qeveland.  His  administration  was  broadly 
charMtcfiMd  by  a  frrm  deSense  of  Americas 
intereats  in  foreign  affairs  and  a  general  pro- 
motion of  induMry  and  gpovenimentat  effective- 
Kss.  During  this  dme  the  SSth  Congrest 
passed  the  tanff  act  known  as  the  UcKinlc; 
Law ;  the  reciprocity-  syst«n  was  introduced ;  the 
dew  navy  was  extended ;  dvil-service  refonn 
Was  promoted;  and  the  Pan-American  Congresi 
with  iVpresentatives  from  all  Central  and  SouA 
American  countries  was  held  at  Washington  in 
the  winter  of  1889-90.  The  Bering  Sea  arhi- 
tration  respecting  the  sea!  fisheries  was  also  of- 
^nized  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitfd 
States.  The  Samoan  difficulties  were  adjosttd; 
and  the  Chile  affair,  concerned  with  an  attack 
on'American  sailors  dther  connived  at  or  per- 
mitted by  (Hiilean  authorities,  was  promptly  and 
satisfactorily 'settled  by  enforced  reparation  on 
the  part  of  Chile.  At  the  Minneapolis  convcn- 
(ion  of  18%  Harrison  was  renominated  without 
serious  OOTHDsition.  He  was  a  second  time  op- 
posed by  Cleveland,  and  his  defeat  by  276  elec- 
toral votes  10  145  was  an  occasion  for  some 
surprise.  -  Upon  his  retirement  from  office,  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1893-94 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  cotutitutional 
law  at  Stanford  University.  In  1899  be  ap- 
peared as  coimset  for  Venezuela  in  tke  Anglo- 
Vene^orfan  Boundary  ArbJtratwn  Commission. 
He  was  amminted  a  member  for  the  United 
States  of  the  Peace  Conference  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1899,  and  became  one  of  the  Interna- 
tional Board  of  Arbitration.  He  wrote  "This 
Country  of  Ours*  (1897).  A  complete  oallec^ 
tion  of  his  public  addresses  from  1888  to  1892 
was  edited  by  Hedges  (IHC).  A  yosdiumous 
collection  of  articles,  *Views  of  an  Ex-Presi- 
dent.'    waspnbfehed   in    1901.       Consult  the 


States'  (1894). 

GemtGE  Edwin  Rines. 
HARRISON,  Burton  NorviQe,  American 
lawyer;  b.- New  Orleans.  1836;  d.  Washinglon. 
D,  C,  29  March  1904.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  I8S9,  shortly  afterward  became  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  at  the  outbfeak  of 
the  Civil  War  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to . JefEerson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Captured  with  Davis,  he  remained  in 
imprisonment  until  January  1866,  when  his  re- 
lease was  effected  by  the  intervention  of  F.  P. 
Blair  and  President  Johnson.  Subsequent  to 
the  war  he  followed  the  law  in  the  North  with 
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HAKRISON,  Cuter  Hsnry,  American 
paKtician:  b.  Elk  Hill.  Fayette  County,  Ky., 
IS  Feb.  1825;  ususinated,  Chicago, 38  Oct  ISOl 
He  was  Kradnated  from  Yale  in  IWS,  from  the 
TTBnnFlvania  Univershj  Law  School  (Lexing- 
ton,  KyJ,  in  1835,  and  in  die  latter  year  was  also 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  Temovea  to  Chicago. 
There  he  invested  in  real  estate,  in  186^  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  State  senator  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  in  t8?t  was  elected 
county  commissioner  oE  Cook  County,  and  in 
1874  was  sent  to  Congiess  from  the  second  Illi- 
nois diftttict,  and  in  1876  re-elected.  In  1879 
be  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  again 
in  1881,  1883,  1885  and  189i  He  w»s  also  an 
unanccessful  independent  candidate  In  1891.  In 
1891  he  purchased  the  Chica^  Timts,  in  the 
direction  of  which  he. was  active  until  his  elec- 
tion u  mayor  in  1893.  In  several  insunces  his 
nuyoralty  contests  assumed  national  interest, 
particularly  so  that  of  1893  —  the  «Worid's  Fair 
jrear' —  when  the  success  of  the  great  exposition 
was  thou^t  to  depend  much  upon  the  occupant 
of  the  mayor's  chair.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
united  Qtizens'  and  Republican  forces  and  by 
nearly  the  entire  press  of  Chicago,  but  after 
&  vi^njus  campaign  of  public  meetings  was 
elected  by  more  than  21,000  majority.  He  wrote 
'A  Race  with  the  Sun':  and  'A  Summer 
Outings' 

HASRISON,  Cirter  Hetirr,  American 
politician:  b.  Chicago,  23  April  1860.  He  is 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  graduated  from  Saint 
Ignatius  College,  Chicaso,  in  1881,  and  from 
die  Yale  Law  School  in  1884.  He  practised 
bw  in  Chicago,  was  later  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  and  in  1891  became  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tintf^,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  two  years.  He  has  been  active  in  Chicago 
pohtics  as  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  five  times 
dectad  mayor  of  the  city,  in  1897,  1899.  1901. 
1903  add  1905. 

HARRISON,  Constance  Gary,  American 
novelPst  and  miscellaneous  writer :  b.  Vaucluse, 
Va.,  25  April  1846.  She  was  married  in  1867 
to  Burton  N.  Harrison  {(j.v.)  and  has  since 
lived  in  New  York.  She  :s  one  of  the  moat 
popular  of  American  authors  and  among  her 
published  books  are  'Woman's  Handiwork  in 
Modem  Homes'  (1881);  'Old-Fashioned  Fairy- 
Book'  (1884);  'Bar  Harbor  Days'  (1887); 
*Thc  Anglomamacs'  (1887)  ;  'Sweet  Bells  Out 
of  Time'  (1893)  ;  'An  Errant  Wooing'  (1895)  ; 
'A  Bachelor  Maid>  (1894)  ;  <A  Son  of  the  Old 
Dominion'  (1897) ;  <A  Merry  Maid  of  Arcady' 
(1897);  'Good  Americans'  (1898);  'A  Prin- 
cess of  the  Hills'  (1901)  ;  a  pliy,  'The  Unwel- 
come Mrs,  Hatch'  (1901)  ;  'Transplanted 
Daughters'  (1909);  'Recollections,  Grare  and 
Giy'    (1911). 

HARRISON,  Frederic,  English  philoso- 
rfier  and  historian:  b.  London,  18  Oct.  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1858.     From  1877- 


the  chief  living  exponent  in  England  of  Posi- 
tivism,  and  was  president  of  (he  English  Posi- 
rivist  Committee,  18gO-1905.  He  Is  a  master  of 
English  style,  and  his  literary  judlgments  com- 
mand the  fullest  respect  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  written  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Among  his  pnUicatimis  are  'The  MeaRmg-  «f 


of  Books'  (1886);  'OU«r  CremweU'  (1886); 
'Memories,  and  ThMsUts.'-(1906)  ;  'The  Creed 
Layman^  _.O907)Y'J4y^pine   Jubilee' 


(1908);  'Autobiographic  Memoirs'  0911); 
'Among  My  Books'  (1912):  'The  Positive 
Evolution  of  Religion'    (1912);    'The  German 


Peril'    (1915). 

HARRISON,  Gabriel.  American  aotboi 
and  artist:  U  Philadelphia,  25  Match  1825;  d. 
Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  15  Dec.  1902.  He  began  liie 
as  a  phottwrapher  and  an  actor  and  in  1845 
supported  Quries  Keane  at  the  Pack  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  later  taught  alocution  and  wrote 
dramatic  and  art  criticism.  He  opened  the 
Park  Theatre  in  Brooklyn  in  1663.  Amona 
his  works  are  'Life  of  John  Howard  Pajne' 
(1873);  dramatization  of  'The  St^arlet  LeHer'^ 
(1878),  etc.  Much  of  his  leisure  was  given  to 
art,  and  he  was  an  amateur  painter  of  no  mam. 
abili^.  He  did  much  to  assist  the  progress  of 
the  free  art  schools  Jn  Brooklyn. 

HARRISON,  Jftmea  Albert,  American 
philologist :  b.  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  21  Ane. 
1848;  d  1911.  He  was  ^aduated  ac  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1868;  and  has  siwre 
been  professor  of  I.atin  and  modem  langtiages 
at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.,  1871-^6;  of 
Enghsfa  and  modem  languages  at  Washingleat 
and  Lee  University  1876-95,  and  of  English  and 
romance  languages  at  the  University  of  Vir-* 
ginia.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  and  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  'Library  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Poetry.'  Among  his  works  are  'Group 
of  Poets  and  Their  Haunts'  (1881);  'Story 
of  Greece'  (1885);  'Dictionary  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Poetry'  with  Baskerville  (1886),  etc 
He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  both  the  Cn>- 
tury  and  Standard  Dictionaries. 

HARRISON,  Joseph,  American  engineer: 
b.  Phi1adel(Aia.  W  Sept.  1810;  d.  there,  27 
March  1874.  In  1834  he  began  the  constmc- 
tion  of  locomotives,  and  in  1840  des^ned  for 
the  Reading  Railway  an  engine  whii^  was 
copied  and  introduced  into  Russia  with  such 
success  that  he  was  invited  to  Russia,  and 
there  with  two  other  American  engineers  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  Russian  government 
to  build  the  rdling-stock  and  tocomotivts  of 
the  Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.  He 
executed  also  other  important  contracts  with 
that  government,  and  in  1852  t-eturned  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  subsequently  patented 
a  safety-boiler  and  received  both  the  gold  and 
silver  Rum  ford  medals  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  In  1869  he 
published  a  folio  containing  his  autobiography, 
locidetlts  of  his  Russian  experieoce  and  his 
poeni^  'The  Ironworker  and-  King  Solomon.' 
Anotner  valuable  work  from  bis  pen  is  'The 
Locomotive  Engine'   (1872). 

HARRISON,  Lovell  Berge,  American  ar- 
tist :  b.  Philade1[4)ia.  28  Oct.  1854.  He  studied 
with  -  Alexander  C^banel  in  -  Paris,  became 
known  for  his  landscapes,  «sp«cialty  snow- 
scenes,  and  obtained  medals  at  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1887  and  the  Cohlmbian  Exposition  (1893). 
His  -works  include   'Friends,  or  Foes?' ^' 'A 
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French  government  for  the  Marseilles  Mu- 
seum; 'The  Flatiron  BuiMing  in  a  Blitrard' ; 
•Fifth  Avenue  at  Twilight.' 

HARRISON,  VLaiY  St  Leger  (■Lucas 
Ualet"),  English  novelist:  b.  Evcrsley,  Hamp- 
shire, She  is  a  daufjhter  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(_q.v,).  and  was  marned  to  Rev.  William  Har- 
nson,  rector  of  Clovelly,  who  died  in  1897.  She 
inherits  the  talent  of  the  Klngsleys  and  her 
novels  publislied  under  the  pseudonym  of 
*Lucas  Malet'  have  been  as  wideb'  popular  in 
America  as  they  are  in  England.  TIkt  are 
narked  by  vigorous  characterization  and  skil- 
ful construction,  and  include  'Colonel  Ender- 
by-s  Wife*  (1885):  <The  Wages  of  Sin,'  a 
rotaHy  strong  tale  (1891);  'The  Carfssima' 
(1895);  'The  Gateless  Barrier'  (1900);  'Sir 
Richard  Calmady'  (1901);  'The  Far  Horiton' 
(1906) ;  'The  Golden  Gal!eon>  (1910) ; 
'Adrian  Savage'  (1911) ;  'Wisdom  of  Da- 
mans'   (1915). 

HARRISON,  Thomu  Alennder,  Amer- 
ican painter:  b.  Philadelphia,  17  Jan.  1853.  He 
ii  a  brother  of  Lovell  fierce  Harrison,  and 
studied  painting  under  G^ome  in  the  &cole 
des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  and  first  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1881.  He  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1894  and  elected  an  assodate  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1896.  His  best-known 
works  are  'Coast  of  Brittany';  'Little  ^ve'; 
'The  Sea-Shore.'  He  has  exhibited  in  many 
of  the  finest  galleries  and  collections  of  both 
hemispheres. 

HARRISON,  Thomas  Sketton,  American 
diplomat  and  manufacturer:  h.  Philadelphia,  19 
Sept.  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  Classical 
Academy  of  John  W.  Faries,  and  at  business 
colleges.  He  was  acting  paymaster  of  the 
United  States  navy  from  1861  to  1864,  and 
member  of  the  firm  of  Harrison  Bros,  and 
Company  from  1864  to  1897,  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  diplomatic  agent  and 
consul-general  to  Egypt.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  political  reform  movements  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  member  of  the  Committee  of 
1(30.  He  is  member  of  man/  lustorical  and 
antiqimrian  societies;  was  twice  decorated  by 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  last  time  with  grand  cordon 
of  the  Imperiid  Order  of  MedjitUa. 

HARRISON,  WaUam  Henry,  9th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  b.  Berkeley,  Charles 
Connty.  Va.,  9  Feb,  1773;  d.  Washington,  D.  C. 
4  April  1841.  He  studied  at  Hampden  and 
Sidney  College,  later  pursued  a  course  in  med- 
icine, and  was  about  to  be  graduated  as  a  prac- 
titioner, when  the  sudden  death  of  his  father 
gave  him  the  liberty  to  disengage  himself  from 
a  profession  for  which  he  had  no  natural  bent 
nor  aptitude.  He  received  from  Washington 
a  commission  in  the  arm^,  and  was  soon  on  fais 
way  to  Cincinnati,  making  the  joumn  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  on  foot,  to  join  the 
regiment  to  which  he  had  been  assi^faed.  He 
arrived  at  Fort  Washington  Just  after  the  de- 
feat of  General  St.  Clair's  army.  His  first 
military  service  was  to  command  a  company  of 
20  men  as  an  escort  for  a  train  of  pack-hgrses 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  a  military  post  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Big  Miami  River  from  which  the 
seat  of  Butler  County  was  named.  In  I79d  he 
joined  the   new  legion   under   Gen,    Anthony 


Wayne  who  made  him  an  aide-de-camp,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  he  took  part  in  the 
expedition  which  repossessed  General  St.  Clair's 
field  of  batde,  and  erected  thereon  Fort  Re- 
covery. He  participated  in  all  the  engagements 
with  the  Indians  and  tfaeir  British  alhes  during 
this  campaign,  and  displayed  ctmspicuous  g^ 
lantry  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  Shordy 
after  the  close  of  this  campai^  Harrison  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  placed  in 
command  of  FOrl  Wa^ngton.  The  position 
was  lanely  a  confidential  one.  The  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi  was  exas- 
perating. French  ciliiens  and  agents  were  en- 
gaged in  excititw  the  people  of  Kentucky  into  a 
war  with  the  Spanish  of  Louisiana  with  'the 
object  of  embroiling  our  government  with 
S^in  and  of  forcing  ii  into  a  league  with 
France.  Captain  Harrison  was  instructed  to 
prevent  the  passage  down  the  river  of  boats 
laden  with  military  stores  belonging  to  the 
French  agents.  The  English  posts  on  the 
DOrtbem  frontier,  which  had  been  held  so  long 
in  violation  of  good  faith,  were  now  evacuated 
by  *e  English  m  obedience  to  the  Jay  Treaty 
of  1794;  the  new  garrison  and  supplies  were 
sent  to  Fort  Washington  aiid  forwarded  thence 
through  the  wilderness  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commandant  of  that  po«t  In  the  spring 
of  1798  Harrison  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  aniur  asd  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  at 
North  Bend  about  16  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
but  was  immediatdy  appointed  by  President 
John  Adams  as  secretary  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  tmder  Gen.  Arlliur  St.  Clair  as  pov- 
eroor.  A  year  later  he  resigned  this  position 
to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  as  the  first  dele- 
gate from  the  Territory.  Up  to  this  time  the 
public  lands  had  been  sold  in  such  vast  tracts 
that  none  but  men  of  wealth  could  bny  them. 
Harrison  secured  the  division  of  the  land  into 
small  tracts  and  made  it  possible  for  the  poor 
man  to  obtain  a  homestead  Daring  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory was  lormed  into  the  Territory  of  In- 
diana. It  included  the  present  States  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  a  part 
of  Minnesota,  and  contained  a  civilized  popu- 
lation of  nearly  5,000  souls.  Harrison, was 
amoinied  its  first  governor  t^  President 
Adan^,  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  adminiv 
traiion  that  he  was  successively  reamxtinted  by 
President  Jefferson  and  President  Madisoo.  He 
was  also  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
Governor  Harrison  organized  the  new  govern- 
ment at  Vincennes.  Many  difficult  questions 
demanded  his  attention,  but  the  moat  difficult 
and  delicate  was  the  restless  and  finally  hostile 
attitude  of  the  savi^cs  under  the  leadership 
of  Tecumseh,  and  the  preachintr  of  Tecums^'s 
bro^r,  'the  PropbeL*  The  b^innii^  of  open 
warfare  hy  the  Indians  was  averted  ) 
times  by  bis  calmness  and  courag 
in  all  13  treaties  with  the  Intuans,  ana  se- 
cured the  cession  from  several  tribes  of  more 
than  3,000,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Wabash 
and  White  rivers,  Tecumseh  condemned  these 
treaties  on  the  ground  that  the  land  belonged  to 
all  of  the  Indians,  and  that  a  siiwle  tribe  could 
not  give  a  le^l  title  without  the  consent  of 
every  other  tnbe.  Harrison  invited  Tecumseh 
to  Vincennes  for  a  conference,  and  dircciea 
that  he  should  bring  witli  him  not  more  than 
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30  warriort;  bnt  he  cine  wtth  400  comtiletely 
anned.  There  were  numy  evidencu  that 
treachery  was  intended,  and  but  for  the  con- 
dliatvry  methods  of  the  govemor,  the  coun- 
cil would  have  terminated  in  bloodshed. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  by  this  iirterview, 
nor  by  a  second  in  the  following  summer. 
Meanwhile,  frequent  depredations  by  the  In- 
dians made  it  evident  that  conciliatory  meas- 
nres  could  no  longer  be  employed,  and  on  26 
Sept.  1811.  Harrison  set  out  with  900  men  to 
punish  them.  On  6  November,  when  the  army 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  Tippecanoe,  it 
was  met  by  messengers  demanding  a  parley. 
A  council  was  agreea  upon  for  the  next  day, 
but  at  4  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
treacherous  savages  fiercely  attacked  the  catnp 
of  Harrison  in  an  endeavor  to  take  it  by  sur- 
prise. The  fighting  continued  till  daylight  when 
the  Indians  were  routed  with  great  lass.  In 
the  War  of  1812  Harrison  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  (he  Northwest,  and  given 
a  major-general's  commission.  He  urged  upon 
the  government  the  importance  of  creating  a 
navy  on  Ae  Lakes.  That  advice  was  heeded, 
and  the  splendid  achievement  of  Commodore 
Perry  on  10  Sept,  1813  was  made  possible  by 
the  mihtary  sagacity  of  this  accomplished 
soldier.  Six  days  after  Perry's  victory  Gen- 
eral Harrison  embarked  his  artillen'  and  sup- 
plies for  a  descent  on  Canada.  'The  British 
general.  Proctor,  burned  the  fort  and  navy- 
yard  at  Maiden  and  retreated,  closely  pursued 
S'  Harrison  who  overtook  him  and  his  Indian 
lies  led  by  Tecumseh  near  the  river  Thames. 
Within  five  minutes  almost  the  whole  British 
force  was  captured,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
Indians  were  completely  routed,  and  thrir  - 
leader,  Tecumseh,  was  slain.  The  battle  of  the 
Thames  and  Perry's  victory  ended  the  war  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  gave  the  United  States  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ex- 
cepting Lake  Ontario. 

The  years  between  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  Harrison  de- 
voted in  part  to  the  service  of  bis  country  and 
in  part  to  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  He 
was  in  turn  a  member  of  Congress,  State  sena- 
tor in  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  presi- 
dential elector,  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio  and  Minister  to  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  In  1829  he  retired  to  his  farm  at 
North  Bend.  In  December  1839  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  National  Whig  convention  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  with  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  for  Vice-President.  The  cam- 
pai^  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Political 
mass  meetings  and  processions  were  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  and  party  watchwords  and 
emblems  were  etnployed  with  telling  effect. 
That  canvass  has  commonly  been  called  the 
log  cabin  and  hard  eider  campaign.'  The  east- 
em  end  of  General  Harrison's  house  at  North 


bera  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames,  Van 
Buren,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received  only 
60  dccioral  votes  out  of  294.  The  death  of  the 
President  occurred  only  31  days  after  his  >nat»- 
Kuration.  Consult  Bostwick  in  Wilson's  'Presi- 
dents of  the  United  StateE>  (1894);  Wiley,  EL, 
and  Rines,  I.  E.,  <The  United  State3>  (New 
York  1916). 

GnntGE  Edwin'  Rutes. 

HARRISON,  Ark,  town,  county-seat  of 
Boone  County,  on  the  Saint  Louis  &  N.  A. 
Railroad,  about  120  miles  northwest  of  Little 
Rock.  It  is  in  the  lead  and  zinc  section^  and 
its  industries  are  chiefly  connected  with  mming. 
Considerable  fryit  is  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  has  fiour-milliRg  and  dain  interests.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  collegiate  and  normal  institute 
for  women.  The  United  States  government 
building  cost  about  $80,000,     Pop.  1,602. 

HARRISON,  N.  J.,  city  in  Hudson 
County,  on  the  Passaic  River,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Erie  railroads.  It  is  a  suburb  of  New- 
ark, and  a  sub-Station  of  the  Newark  post-ofllice, 
but  has  an  independent  municipal  government 
It  was  settled  in  1668  and  incorporated  in  1873. 
The  charter  of  1873  is  still  in  force,  and  by  it 
the  government  is  vested  in  a  common  coimciJ 
elected  by  wards.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
wire-clotb,  marine-engines,  steel,  machinery, 
tubes,  refrigerators,  ink,  beer  and  leather.  The 
water-plant  is  owned  and  operated  bw  the  city. 
Pop,  14,498.    Now  iocreasftd  to  17.000. 

HARRISON,  Ohio,  village  in  the  town- 
ship of  Harrison,  Hamilton  County,  on  the 
boundary  between  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  on 
the  aeveland,  C,  C  &  Saint  L,  Railroad,  23 
mites  by  rail  west-northwest  of  Cincinnati. 
The  village  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Whitewater  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Great 
Miami,  in  a  fertile  farming  section,  has  manu- 
factures of  furnhure,  sashes,  blinds,  brushes, 
bricks,  shoes,  a  corn-drill  factory,  a  cannery 
and  lumber,  flour  and  roller  mills.  Its  public 
buildings  include  a  high  school  and  six 
churches.    Pop.  1,366. 

HARRISONBURG,  Va,,  town,  county- 
seat  of  Rockingham  County,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  W.,  the  Southern  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroads,  about  100  miles  northwest 
of  Richmond,  It  is  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try. Its  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  staves, 
saw  and  planing  mill  products,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  and  pottery.  It  is  the 
trade  centre  for  the  greater  part  of  the  county. 
The  town  owns  ano  operates  the  waterworks 
and  electric-lighting  systems.    Pop,  4.879. 

HARRISONBURG,  EngBgement  Near. 
Harrisonburg.  Va.,  on  the  Great  Valley  Turn- 
pike, 22  milos  north  of  Staunton,  and  122 
miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  was  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
place  was  occupied  by  General   BaiJcs   late  i 


Log  cabins  and  hard  cider  thus  became  party 
emblems  typifying  republican  simplicity. 
*Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  was  shouted  and 
sung  and  emblazoned  ircaa  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  stem  the 
tide  of  wonderful  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 


abandoned  the  main  valley,  moving  from  Har- 
risonbuis  to  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic, 
his  rear-guard,  two  regiments  of  Vir^nia  cav- 
alry, under  Gen.  Turner  A^by,  hUting  about 
two  miles  southeast  of  Harrisonburg.     On  6 
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June  1862  Colonel  Wyndhatn,  with  the  First 
New  Jersey  Cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Fourth  New  York,  moving  from  Harrisonburg- 
attacked  Ashby  and  was  aef eatcd  and  followed 
to  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  with  the  loss 
of  severEtl  men  killed  iktid  wounded,  and  about 
60  t^en  prisoners,  including  Wjrndham  him' 
self.  General  Bayard  then  pushed  forward 
with  cavalry  and  infantry  and  Ashby  fell  back 
and  called  for  infantry  support.-  Jadtson  sent 
him  Stuart's  brigade  — First  Maryland,  Forty- 
fourth,  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-eighth  Virginia. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Harrisonburg  Bayard  at- 
Ucked  with  the  Pennsylvania  "Bucktails" 
under  command  of  Lieut.-CoL  T.'  L.  Kane,  and 
in  the  engagement  Ashby  was  kiHed,  and  Kane 
was  wounded  and  captured  While  this  was 
happening  on  the  right,  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  In- 
fantry and  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  on  the 
iefL  drove  in  the  Confederate  skiranlsh-line, 
without  loss  on  either  side.  As  soon  as  th; 
wounded  could  he  removed  the  Confederates 
fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Port  Republic,  and 
the  Union  forces  retired  to  Harrisonburg.  The 
Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was  65  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  Confederate  loss, 
including  Ashby,  was  18  killed,  SO  wounded 
and  3  missing.  Consult  'Official  Records' 
(Vol.  XH). 

E.  A  Carman. 

HARRI30NVILLE,  Mo.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Cass  County,  on  the  Missouri,  K.  &  T,, 
and  the  Missouri  P.  railroads,  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  Kansas  Qty.  It  is  situated  in  an 
agricultural  and  ttock'iaising  region  and  the 
trade  and  manufactures  are  connected  chiefly 
with  the  products  of  the  surrounding  farms. 
The  shipping  consists  mostly  of  grain,  live- 
stock, lumber  and  daily  products.  The  electric- 
lighting  plant  is  muniapBlly  owned.    Pop.  1,547. 

HARRISSE,  har-es',  Henri,  American 
critic,  bibliographer  and  historian ;  b.  Paris, 
1830,  of  Russian-Hebrew  parentage;  d.  1910. 
He  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  several  years  practised  law  in  New  York. 
He  has  published  'Sibtiotheca  Americana 
Vetusiissima,'  embracing  works  published 
1492-1S51  (1866);  'Christopher  Columbus' 
(1884-85)  ;  *John  and  .Sebastian  Cabot*  (1883); 
*The  Discovery  of  North  America' ;  'The 
Cortes  Real>  (1883)  ;  'Discoveryof  Newfound- 
land' (1900).  Consult  'Life*  1^  Cordier 
(1912). 

HARRODSBURO,  Ky..  city,  countv-seat 
of  Mercer  County,  on  a  branch  of  the  South- 
ern Railroad,  about  45  miles  southwest  of  Lex- 
ington and  58  miles  southeast  of  Louisville. 
It  ii  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in '  the 
State,  and  was  founded  by  James  Harrod  In 
1774.  Two  years,  later  Kantudcy  was  incor- 
porated BS  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  and 
Harrodsburg  was  made  the  counlyfseat.  Stock- 
raising  and  fanning  are  the  pdncipal  occupa-- 
tions  in  the  surronniMnfj  coui.try.  It  has  flour 
and  planing  mills,  a  distillery,  brickyard  and 
ice  factory.  The  climate,  scenery  and  the 
Greenville  Springs  nearby  make  it  a  pleasure 
and  health  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beaumont 
College,  an  institution  for  women,  opened'  in 
1894.  It  is  governed  by  a  commission ;  watet 
and  lighfmg  services  are  munidpally  owned. 
Pop.  3,147. 


HA£SOW  SCHOOL,  Etiriand,  an  aca- 
demic insbtution  situated  at  Harrow-OB-tbe- 
Hill.  a  town  of  Middlesex.  12  miles  northwest 
of  London.  It  is  one  of  the  famous  public 
schools  of  England  and  was  founded  by  John 
Lyon  in  1571.  The  original  red  brick  school- 
house,  now  the  Fourth  Form  School,  was  built 
1608-15.  New  buildings  were  added  in  1819 
and  since,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  Vaughan 
Memorial  Library  (1863),  and  the  semi-circular 
Speech-room  (1377),    The  school  was  primarily 

inded  to  a^ord  free  education  to  30  poor 


many  fo reisers 
the  place  can  conveniently  contain.*  The  age 
at  admission  is  12  to  14;  and  there  are  six 
entrance  scholarships  of  from  ^50  to  $400  pec 
annum,  offered  every  Foster.  The  most  v,ilu- 
able  learning  scholarships  are  Baring's  three 
of  $500  a  year  for  five  years  to  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Among  the  distinguished  alumni 
of  Harrow  are  Dr.  Parr,  Theodore  Hoot 
Sheiidan,  Byron,  Palmerston,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  and  Cardinal  Manning.  Under  the  Public 
Schools  Act  of  1868  the  governing  body  com- 
prises six  members,  elected  res^ctively  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
Cambridge  and  London,  the  Royal  Society  ana 
the  undcrmasters, 

HART,  Aibert  BoibneU,  Americkn  edu- 
cator and  historian:  b.  GarksviUe,  Pa.,  1  July 
1854.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISSO 
Bubsequently  becoming  professor  of  history  and 
then  of  government  there.  He  was  joint  ed- 
itor of  the  Harvard  Gradvattr'  Magaxoit,  1894- 
1902;  of  the  Amtrican  Historical  litvim, 
1895-1909.  He  wfts  president  of  the  Ameiiow 
Historical  AssociatioQ  in  1909,  and  of  ihc 
American  Political  Science  Association  in  191Z 
He  has  written  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Federal  Governmeut'  (1890);  'Epoch  Maps' 
(1891):  "Formation  of  the  Unioa»  (1892); 
'Practical  Essays  on  American  Government' 
( 1893)  ;'Studies  in  American  Education'  (1895) ; 
'Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,* 
with  Edward  Channing  (1897)  ;  'Salmon  Pori- 
land  Chase'    (1899);    'Foundatioos   of   Ameri- 


'Soulhern  South'  (1911);  'War  in  turope' 
(1914);  'Monnje  Doctrine'  (1915);  'Na- 
tional Progress'  (1917) ;  'School  History  of 
the  United  States*  (1918).  He  has  edited 
'Epochs  of  Americaji  History'  (3  vols,,  1391- 
96);  'American  Histoty  Told  by  Ckintempo- 
raries'  (4  vols,,  1896-1901),  etc.  He  was  ap- 
pointed exchange  professor  of  Harvard  with 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1915. 

HART,  Ernest  A.,  English  physician  Bud 
editor :  b.  London,  26  June  183S ;  d  London,  7 
Jan.  189B.  He  chose  medidne  as  his  profel- 
sion^  and  made  the  diseases  of  the  eye  bis 
speciality  with  much  success.  He  foupd  time 
to  coedit  the  Lancet  (1858),  and  to  edit  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (1866).  Sur^on  at 
the  West  London  and  later  at  Saint  Mary's 
Hospital,  he  became  dean  at  the  medical  school 
attached  to  the  latter  and  wrote  tHuneTous 
valuable  papers,  society  and  hos^al  reportt. 
In  the  ^eld  of  sanilkry  le^slation.  his  inflixiice 
was  very  helpful ;  he  originated  lOaqr  pimu  tr 
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rcfonn  public  evila,  being  associated  with  vari- 
ous movements  for  30  years  to  pTomote  the 
national  health.  He  was  severe  in  his  exposure 
of  medical  shams  and  was  editing  a  series  of 
bi(%rai^ias  'Masters  of  Medicine'  on  bis  death, 
He  wrote  'The  Mosaic  Code»  (1877),  an  ex- 
position of  its  sanitation  laws. 

HART,  James  McDongal,  American 
painter:  b.  KJlmamock,  Scotland,  10  May 
1828;  d.  1901.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1831,  and  studied  art  under  his  brother 
William  (q.v.),  and  at  Dusseldorf  in  the  studio 
of  Schirmer  (18S1>.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  in  1859,  and  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  American  forest 
scenery  with  a  preference  for  autumnal  effects. 
His  'Landscape  with  Cattle'  is  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  his  best- 
totown  pictures  are  'On  the  Croton' ;  'Morning 
in  the  Adirondacks*  and  'Oaks  in  Autumn.' 

HART,  James  Morgan,  American  philol- 
ogist: b.  Prmceton.  N.  J.,  2  Nov.  1839;  d.  18 
April  1916.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1S60,  studied  in  Gottingen  and  took 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Princeton  in  1863. 
He  was  professor  ot  modern  languages 
at  CorneU  (1868-72);  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  English  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  (1876-90) ;  reluming  to  Cor- 
nell as  professor  of  English  in  1890.  He  re- 
tired as  professor  emeritus  in  1907.  He  has 
written  'German  Universities'  (1874);  'Sylla- 
bus of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature'  (1878)  ; 
'Hand-book  of  English  Composition'  (1895); 
'Essentials  of  Prose  Composition'  (1902); 
'Standard  English  Speech  in  Outline'  (1907); 
has  revised  and  edited  his  father's  'Manual  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric'  (1897);  and  has 
edited  four  volumes  of  German  Classics  — 
(Herman  and  Dorothea'  (1875);  'Piccolomini' 
(1875) ;  'Prose  Selections'  from  Goethe 
(1876) ;  'Faust  Part  I'  (1878)  ;  De  Quincey's, 
'The    English    Mail    Coach,'    'Joan    of   Arc' 


HART,  Joel  T^  American  sculptor:  b. 
Clarke  County,  Ky.,  about  1810;  d.  Florence, 
Italy.  2  March  1877.  He  was  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  in  1830  entered  a  stone-cutter's  estab- 
lishment in  Lexington.  He  was  induced  to  at- 
tempt modeling  busts  in  claj;,  and  among  others. 
General  Jackson  and  Cassius  M.  Gay  (q.v,) 
sat  to  him,  the  latter  giving  him  his  first  com- 
mission for  a  bust  in  marble.  This  when  com- 
pleted proved  so  satisfactory  that  Hart  was 
commissioned  to  execute  a  marble  statue  of 
Henry  Gay.  He  began  this,  but  various  de- 
lays prevented  its  completion,  and  it  was  not  set 
up  in  Richmond,  Va,  till  1859.  Other  im- 
portant works  by  Hart  are  'Woman  Triumph- 
ant* in  the  courthouse,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  'II 
PeaseroEO.'  He  was  particularly  well  known' 
for  his  portrait  busts. 

HART,  John,  American  patriot :  b.  Hope- 
well, N.  J. ;  d.  fhere,  at  an  advanced  age,  17«0. 
Frequenll;^  elected  to  the  colonial  assembly  he 
was  prominent  especially  in  the  legislation  for 
local  improvements.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  to 
the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  noted  for  his  sotmd  judgment  and  inflexible 
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dettmunation ;  ww  re-elected  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  New  Jersey 
was  soon  invaded  by  the  British  anny,  his  es- 
tate devastated  and  special  exertions  were 
made  to  take  him  prisoner.  The  capture  of  the 
Hessians  by  Washington  permitted  his  return 

HART,   Sib  Robert,  hsspcctor-genenil   of 

the  Chinese  imperial  ciistoms:  b.  Mtllbum, 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  1835 ;  d.  21  Sept.  1911 ; 
He  was  educated  at  Taunton  Weslwan  School, 
and  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast  He 
entered  the  British  consular  service  in  China  in 
1854,  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cus- 
toms in  1863,  making  only  three  visits  to 
Europe  between  that  date  and  1902.  During 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  he  underwent  the 
siege  in  the  British  legation  at  Peking.  His 
prolonged  residence  in  China  enabled  him  to 
look  at  things  from  the  Chinese  standpoint, 
which  he  embodied  in  his  remarkable  work, 
"These  From  the  Land  of  Sinim'  (19Ca>.  In 
1906  the  action  of  the  Chinese  government  in 
making  appointments  which  would  have  placed 
him  in  a  subordinate  position  was  followed  by 
his  resignation.  Honors  were  from  time  to 
time  bestowed  upon  him  by  both  the  Chinese 
and  the  British  governments.  He  possessed 
in  a  singular  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
Chinese  autharhies.  his  high  integrity  making 
him  an  ideal  administrator. 

HART,  Samuel,  American  Episcopal  clergy- 

■  man :  b.  Saybroofc,  Conn.,  4  June  1845.  He  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  C:ollege  in  1866,  and 
was  ordained  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1870.  He  was  at  Trinity  College  as  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  (1870-73),  prof esBOP 
of  mathematics  (1373-83)  and  professor  of 
Latin  (1883-99).  In  1899  he  became  vicc-dewi 
and  professor  of  doctrinal  theology  and  li- 
turgies at  Berkeley  Divinity  School;  and  in 
1906  be  was  elected  dean.  In  1874  he  was  ap~ 
pointed  registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Comiecti- 
cut,  in  1886  custodian  of  the  Standard  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  in  1892  secretary  of  the  Honse  of 
Bishops  and  in  1896  historiographer  of  the 
Church.  He  is  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  and  a  member  of  several 
other  learned  societies,  including  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Oriental 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis.  He  is  editor  of  'Satires  of 
Juvenal,'  'Satires  of  Persius'  and  Bishop  Sea- 
bury's  'Communion  Office,'  and  author  of  a 
volume  on  the  American  Prayer  Book,  of 
'Faith  and  the  Faith'  (Bohlen  Lectures  1914), 
and  of  'The  Witness  of  the  Church'  (Paddoch 
Lectnres  1916). 

HART,  Thomas  Norton,  American  mer- 
chant and  politician :  b.  North  Reading,  Mass., 
20  Jan,  1829.  He  entered  business  in  Boston 
as  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm,  later  founding  a 
firm  under  the  name  of  Hart,  Taylor  &  Co.. 
When  he  withdrew  from  this  business  he  be- 
came president  of  the.  Mount  Vernon^  National 
Bank.^and  was  copnected  with  many  eleemosy- 
nary institutions.  He  has  also  been  active  m 
politics,  was  a  member  of  the  common  council 
and  of  the  hoard  of  aldermen;  was  nomlaated' 
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for  mayor  of  Boston  in  1887  and  1888.  but 
defeated  at  the  election;  was,  however,  elected 
in  1889,  1890.  1900  and  1901,  and  was  post- 
master of  Boston  in  1891^3. 

HART,  William,  American  painter:  b. 
Paisley,  Scotland,  31  March  1823;  d.  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  17  June  1894.  Erai^ating  with 
his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  he 
settled  in  Albany,  and  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  firm  of  coadunakers,  in  Troy,  by  whom 
he  was  employed  to  paint  the  panels  of  coaches. 
He  subsequently  painted  landscapes,  portraits 
and  even  window  shades.  In  1848  he  became 
a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  of  which  in  I8S8  he  was  elected  as 
academician.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Color  Society  1870-73,  He  was  a 
brother  of  James  McDougal  Hart   (q.v.). 

HART,  a  hunting  term,  apiilied  to  the  male. 


HARTBEEST,  hart'bist,  one  of  the  larae 
African  antelopes  of  the  genus  Bubalus,  specii- 
ically  the  caama  (fl.  cama),  formerly  exces- 
sively numerous  on  the  South  Afncan  plains. 
They  have  long  narjowing  beads,  doubly  curved, 
ringed  horns,  cow-like  tails  and  usually  are  of  a 
grayish  or  reddish  color,  with  decided  markings 
on  the  face,  especially  in  the  bontebok  (B.  py- 
gargus),  blesbok  (B.  aibifrons)  and  sassaby  \B. 
lunata).  All  were  noted  for  swiftness.  Other 
very  distinctive  species  are  ihe  konzi,  tora,  kori- 
Kum  and  hunter's  antelope.  Most  of  these  tevc 
become  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  since 
about  187D. 

HARTB,  Francis  Bret,  American  noTel- 
ist  and  poet:  b,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  2S  Aug.  1839;  d. 
Aldershot^  England,  6  May  19(0,  In  1854  he 
went  to  California,  attracted  there  by  the  gold 
excitement.  He  was  first  a  teacfaer  at  Sonora, 
then  tried  mining,  in  which  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  next  entered  a  printing  c&o^  and  in 
18S7  was  compositor  on  the  San  Francisco 
Golden  Era.  At  that  time  he  began  to  write 
short  sketches,  which  appeared  in  the  Golden 
Era,  and  soon  attracted  attention;  he  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  stalT  of  the  Califomian,  to 
which  he  contributed  a  series  of  clever  parodies 
on  famous  contemporary  writers  of  fiction,  later 
published  as  'Condensed  Novels.'  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  United  Stales 
branch  mint;  in  1868  became  editor  of  the 
Overland  Monthly^  for  which  he  wrote  'The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp*  and  others  of  his  most 
successful  stories  of  frontier  life.  In  1871  he 
went  to  New  York  and  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  United  States  consul  in  Crcfeld, 
Germany,  and  in  1880  received  the  consulship 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  1885  his  tenure  of 
oEce  as  consul  came  to  an  end  and  be  settled 
in  London,  devoting  bis  whole  time  to  literary 
work.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  continued 
for  the  most  part  lo  deal  with  California  themes. 
Among  his  shorter  stories  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  r  'Miggles'  ;  'The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat* ;  'M'Liss>  (1872^ ;  'The  Twins  of  Table 
Mountain!  (1879)  ;  'An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog' 
(1879) ;  'Flip'  (1882)  ;  'On  the  Frontier' 
0884) ;  'By  Shore  and  Sedge'  (1885) ;  'Devils 
Ford'  (1^)  ;  'A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras,'  and 
<A  Drift  from  Redwood  Camp'  (1888);  'The 


Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh'  08»)  ;  <A  Sappho 
of  Green  Springs'  (1891)  :  'The  Bell-Ringei  of 
Angel's>  (1894)  ;  'A  Prottgi  of  Jack  Hamlin"s> 
(1894);  'Barker's  Luck'  (1896):  'Tales  of 
Trail  and  Town>  (1898)  ;  'Stories  in  Light  and 
Shadow'  (1898) ;  'Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mcdia- 
tion>  (1899);  and  'From  Sand  Hiil  to  Pine' 
(1900),  a  collection  of  short  stories.  His  longer 
stories  and  novels  include  'Tales  of  the 
Argonauts'  (1875);  'Gabriel  Conroy'  (1876); 
'Thankful  Blossom :  A  Romance  of  the 
Jerseys'  (1877)  ;  'In  tiie  Carquincz  Woods' 
(1883);  'Manija'  (188S):  'Snowbound  at 
Eagle's'  ( 1886)  ;  'The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior' 
(lfe7);  'Cressy'  (1889);  'A  Waif  of  the 
Plains'  (1890)  ;  <A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate' 
(1890)  ;  'A  First  Family  of  Tasajara'  (1892) ; 
'Colonel  Starbottle's  Client  and  Some  Other 
People'  (_1892);  'Oarence'  (1895),  dealingwith 
incidents  in  the  American  Civil  War ;  '  In  a  Hol- 
low of  the  Hills'  (1895)  ;  and  'Three  Partners' 
1897),  He  also  wrote  much  verse  comprised 
in  volumes  entitled  'Poems'  (1871) ;  'East  and 
West  Poem»>  (1871);  'Echoes  of  the  Foot- 
Hills'  (1874);  and  'Some  Later  Verses' 
(1898).    See  Tales  ot  the  Argonauts. 

In  estimating  Harte's  work  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  bis  rare  good  fortune  to 
break  new  ground  and  to  become  the  first 
literary  interpreter  of  a  life  which  with  its 
primitive  breadth  and  freedom,  its  strikit^  con- 
trasts of  circumstance  and  character,  offered 
singular  opportunities  to  the  novelist.  That  he 
ever  did  anything  quite  so  good  as  his  first 
group  of  stories  and  poems  cannot  be  said,  for 
bis  later  volumes  are  marked,  as  a  whole,  by  the 
repetition  of  well-worn  motives  and  by  dedio- 
ing  spontaneity  and  power.  Still,  the  average 
quali^  of  his  output  remaned  faigfa.  Among 
qualities  of  hit  work  those  which  perhaps  most 
constantly  impress  the  critical  reader  are  his 
dramatic  instinct,  his  keen  insight  into  charac- 
ter, his  broad  sympathy  and  his  subtle  and 
pervasive  humor.  Dealing  for  the  most  part 
with  large,  stroi^ly  marked,  elemental  t>pes, 
aa  these  develop  and  express  themselves  under 
conditions  whicn  give  free  play  to  instinct  And 
passion,  he  does  not  indulge  in  lengthy  analy- 
ses or  detailed  descriptions.  His  men  and 
women  are  sketx:bed  with  a  few  strokes  and 
left  lo  work  out  their  own  personalities  in 
speech  and  deed;  and  yet,  sudi  is  the  skill  with 
which  this  is  accomplished  that  they  stand  out 
before  us  as  creatures  of  real  flesh  and  blood 
He  did  not  purposely  soften  the  shadows  in  his 

Etctnres;  the  sin  and  wretchedness  of  frontier 
fe  are  frankly  portrayed;  none  the  less,  there 
can  be  little  aoubt  that  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously he  contrived  to  throw  an  idealizing 
glamour  over  the  mine  and  t*^  camp  and  thai 
many  of  his  most  lifelike  and  successful  char- 
acters are  wrought  in  the  imagination,  thou^ 
out  of  the  stuff  of  fact.  But  it  is  here  chat  we 
touch  upon  what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  his  work  —  a  quality  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  tendency  toward  idealization. 
Though  he  dwell  habitually  upon  life's  unex- 
plained and  inexjrficable  tragic  complexities,  he 
nevertheless  suffused  his  stories  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  charity,  dear,  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Consult  Kozlay,  'Stories,  Poems  and  Other  Un- 
collected Writings  of  Bret  Harte'  (1914)  ;  Mer- 
win.  'Life  of  Bret  Harte'    (1911). 

GEOBGfi  Edwin  Rimis, 
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HARTFORD,  Conn.,  Sute  cajntal,  »eat  of 
Hartford  County,  port  of  entty,  hfad  of  navi- 

Rtion  on  Connecticut  River,  60  miles  by  water 
am  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  steam  railroad 
lines,  all  owned  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  system,  nm  in  seven  directions, 
makine;  it  the  greatest  inland  railroad  centre  in 
the  Atlantic  States  save  two.  By  the  main  line 
it  is  no  miles  to  New  York  and  124  to  Boston 
(a  midway  position  which  has  enhanced  its 
Susiness,  social  and  cultural  development)  36  to 
New  Haven,  26  lo  Springfield.  Uass. ;  by  Uie  old 
New  York  &  New  England  lines,  on  the  High- 
land Division  110  to  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson  and 
90  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  via  Willimantic 
117  to  Boston;  the  Valley  Division  skirts  the 
river  nearly  to  its  mouth  (44)  ;  the  Connecticut 
Centra]  runs  to  Sprin^eld  by  the  east  side  of 
tbc  river  J  the  Central  New  England  to  Pou^h- 
keepsie  (109)  and  beyond  to  Erie  and  Lehish 
connections.  Its  electric  suburban  lines,  mostly 
under  the  same  ownership  (as  is  the  city  sys- 
tem), extend  without  change  to  Springfield  (a 
line  each  side  of  the  river),  Rockville  (17); 
Middletown  (16) ;  and  Bristol,  via  New  Britain 
(21);  besides  Umonville  (13);  Rainbow  (12); 
and  South  Glastonbury  (10):  and  a  line  to 
Norwich  (about  38)  is  under  construction. 
Permanent  pop.  about  120,000. 

Hartford  lies  on  Uie  west  bank  of  the  river 
(which  divides  it  from  East  Hartford),  on  roll- 
ing ground.  The  first  real  hills  are  the  Takott 
Mountain  Range,  half  a  dozen  miles  west;  but 
the  elevations  of  Prospect  avenue  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  city  and  Fairfield  avenue  in  the 
souttiern  afford  a  superb  view  across  the  entire 
Connecticut  Valley,  some  20  miles  wide.  It 
extends  about  five  and  one-half  miles  north 
and  south  to  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  lines, 
by  three  and  one-half  west  to  West  Hartford 
hne,  about  18  square  miles  in  all;  the  town 
and  city  are  conterminous.  It  is  divided  about 
equally  by  the  little  Park  River,  which  joins 
the  Connecticut  just  south  of-  the  centre  and 
is  crossed  by  many  bridges,  whose  dams  afford 
large  water  power,  and  through  whose  bed 
runs  the  great  main  sewer  into  the  Connecticut, 
tlie  chief  business  street  is  Main,  the  original 
highway  to  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  follow- 
ing the  river  line  along  the  first  high  ground, 
the  banks  of  old  being  widely  overflowed  in  the 
Miring  freshets;  next  Stale,  east  from  Main  to 
tne  steamer  landing  with  the  chief  tobacco  and 
other  wholesale  warehouses,  opening  at  Main 
into  a  wide  flare  —  formerly  the  market  square 
for  country  produce  teams,  now  containing  the 
central  trolley  station — and  paralleled  on  the 
south  with  Central  Row,  a  block  long ;  between 
them  tying  the  old  Slate  House  (later  till  re- 
cenll)-  the  city  hall)  with  the  post-office  building 
in  the  rear-  tnen  Asylum  opposite  Stat^  running 
west  past  the  railroad  station,  and  Pearl  parallel 
opposite  Central  Row,  joining  Asylum  at  its  foot 
In-  Ford ;  and  Pratt  parallel  for  a  block  on 
tne  north  as  far  as  Trumbull,  western  parallel 
to  Main,  from  Park  River  to  North  Main, 
whose  section  from  Pearl  to  Pratt  is  of  rising 
imoortance ;  Church  next  north  of  Pratt,  just 
widened  10  feet,  is  fast  assuming  tmsiness  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  a  place  of  remarkable  beauty  In  basi- 
nets and  public  structures,  pat%»  and  (relative^ 
to  its  sice)  nnmatched  extent  of  nandsome 
midcntkl  streets.    Of  the  latter,  witt  some 


handsome  ptacei  on  Wethersfield  avenue  (the 
chief,  Samuel  Celt's  of  firearms  fame,  is  now  by 
his  widow's  leracy  a  home  for  old  ladies),  the 
most  distii^iuiiuied  are  Washington  street  wiA 
its  magnificent  arch  of  old  elms ;  western  Asy- 
lum avenue  and  correspondent  Farmington 
avenue,  with  Woodland  across  the  end;  and 
Prospect  avenue  (north)  —the  West  Hartford 
boundary,  and  long  built  up  only  on  that  side 
to  escape  Hartford  taXes,  1  reason  now  obsolete 
—  the  most  coveted  street  for  new  social  mag- 
nates. Woodland  for  many  years  held  that 
position,  and  the  square  from  it  to  Forest  be- 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  (Jen,  J.  R.  Hawley, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  William  Gillette 
had  each  a  house  on  Forest  or  the  avenue  near 


by.     (The  costliest  place  in  the  city,  the  granite 
'-  '     "     'J.  P.  m>rgan's  relatives,  the  Good- 
:  Woodland  and  A^lum:  but  their 
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and  other  landholdings  north  left   few  vacant 

■■  s).    This  position  nas  now  been  transferred 
he  section  west  of  Park  River  bevond  Wood- 
land to  Prospect  avenue,  with  handsome  places 


class,  and  there  are  very  many  other  fine  streets 
and  mdividual  dwellings. 

The  Connecticut  is  spanned  by  a  superb 
granite  bridge  at  Morgan  street,  finished  in 
1907,  the  largest  in  mass  of  any  purely  stone 
bridge  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
masses  of  cut  stone  of  any  kind.  It  has  nine 
spans,  and  is  1,192.5  feet  long,  82  feet  wide 
(London  Bridge  is  42)  with  a  dear  roadway 
of  80  feet  including  10-foot  sidewalks,  and  Its 
arches  45  feet  above  mean  low  water,  with 
foundations  SO  feet  below.  All  above  water  is 
dressed  and  carved  in  graceful  forms.  Its  cost 
was  about  $1,600,000  by  itself;  but  attendant 
improvements,  including  a  broad  boulevard  to 
State  street  along  die  river  front,  raised  it  to 
nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  park  system  contains  above  1,300  acres; 
there  are  seven'chief  with  lesser  ones,  lying  in 
every  quarter.  The  oldest  is  Bushncll  Park  ( from 
the  great  preacher  Horace  Bushnell  who  secured 
it^    .-....>:»»  \     :«   «t.*  t..«-*    ^c   *t..   «:4^.    aoii^ 


grounds  of  the  State  Capitol,  where  were  for- 


treme  north,  extending  into  Windsor,  contain- 
ing 663.4  acres.  It  is  managed  by  private 
trustees,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  automo- 
biles are  limited.  Next  is  Goodwin  Park  in 
the  extreme  south,  some  200  acres,  bought  at  a 
generously  low  figure  from  Francis  (Godwin, 
Esq.  EHxabedi  Paric  in  the  extreme  west, 
largely  in  West  Hartford,  of  100  acres,  the 
bequest  (with  a  maintenance  fund)  of  Charles 
M.  Pond  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  flowers  and  trees,  and  is  the  nursery 
for  the  other  perks.  Pope  Park  southwest  of 
the  centre,  in  the  diief  manufacturing  district, 
is  mainly  the  gift  of  the  tate  Col.  Albert  A, 
Pope  of  bicycle  fame,  and  has  92  acres.  19  being 
city  additions.  Colt  Park.  106  acres,  was  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  SamtKl  Coh,  and  extends  down 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  fire-arms 
works.     Riverside  Paric,  80  acres,  is  ft,reda- 
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I  north  from  the  stone  bridge  .-  __ 
New  Yorlc  and  New  England  Railroad  bridgi;, 
and  was  laid  out  by  the  late  Frederick  I^w 
Olmsted,  a  native  of  th«  cit}t.  The  last  two  are 
most  useful,  being  the  only  practicable  resorts 
for  the  poor  thousands  near  ihe  river,  and 
the  chief  city  playgrounds  for  active  gan 
Rocky  Ridge  Park,  2&  acres,  Is  the  long  narrow 


largest  business  structure  in  the  ci^;  oa  the 
south  of  the  Atheaeum,  the  small  but  elegant 
Bunnorial  oi  Mrs.  Sunuel  Colt,  of  Quiti^ 
zraoite  and  thus  lighter  colored  than  its  nti^- 
DOT,  joioed  to  the  latter  without  break  and  con- 
tinued so  by  the  whiite  laarble  Morgan  Uemori^ 


extending  throtujh  to  Frosp«a  street,  erected 
'y  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (of  Hartford  birth)  for 
.  memorial  to  bis  luher  Junius  Spencer  Mor- 


gataes.      by  J.  Pierpont  1 


overlot^ng  Zion  street  and  FarkvLlle.  There 
are  several  smaller  squares  and  spaces:  one  of 
a  block,  Sigourney  Square  in  the  west,  ia  on  the 
site  of  iIm;  old  jtoor-Urm  pesthouse  graveyard, 
shunned  for  building  purposes,  and  has  trans* 
formed  the  whole  character  of  its  nngfaboring 
residence  section. 

The  city  has  a  remarkable  number  of  hand- 
some  and  arcbitecturall>[  notable  bitUdings. 
Foremost  is  the  State  Capitol,  of  white  marUe, 
towering  over  Bushnell  Park;  the  handsomest 
in  the  country  except  the  one  at  Albany,  and 
architecturally  turpassiog  that  in  many  ways. 
It  was  completed  in  January  1380,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,534,024.46;  land  and  other  expenses  made  the 
total  $^,342,550.73.  The  general  plan  was  of 
13th  century  Gothic,  but  modem  needs  forced 
very  many  changes  in  this.  Each  side  is  an  indi- 
vidua]  and  separately  beautiful  design;  and  the 
interior  is  as  notable  as  the  exterior.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  295  feet  8  inches;  depth  of 
centre  part,  189  feet  4  inches;  depth  of  wingt, 
HI  feet  3  inches:  height  from  ground  line  to 
top  of  crowning  figure,  256  feet  6  inches.  It  is 
fire-proof,  the  only  Jire-^roof  capiiol  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  still  more  curiously  distingiushed  as 
being  the  only  considerable  public  building  in 
America  built  within  the  appropriation.  The 
State  Library  and  Supreme  Court,  formerly  in. 
the  Capitol,  have  been  moved  since  1910  into  » 
new  and  splendid  buiidinj  just  south,  costing 
$1,375,500;  of  granite,  Itahan  Renaissance  style, 
fire-proof  throughout  (the  only  one  of  its  kind), 
294  feet  8  inches  frontage  on.  Capitol  avenue, 
and  137  feet  6  inches  deep,  the  main  entrance 
90  feet  back  from  the  curb  with  a  well-kept 
lawn.  The  State  Arsenal  and  Armory,  finished 
1909,  is  the  finest  in  the  United  SUtes:  of 
Mohegan  granite,  325x275  and  166  feet  high, 
occupyiag  one  and  three-quarters  acres,  lis  drill- 
room  holding  12,000,  people.  It  is  on  virtually 
the  .west  part  of  Bushnell  Park  across  the  Park 
River,  near  Broad  street.  East  of  llje  Capitol. 
on  Trinity  street,  is  the  handsoRie  white  granite 
building  of  the  Orient  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany._  Trinity  College  has  floe  buildings 
on  high  ground  in  the  south  part,  detigned  to 
form  a  quadranglp. 

The  south  central  section  of  Main  street  on 
tbe  east  side  is  rapidly  developing. into  one  of 
Che  handsomest  and  most  artistic  street  ranges 
in  the  country.  To  the  old  nucleus  of  tae 
£iiui  Life  Insurance  Company's  white  granite 
structure  (formerly  the  Charter  Oak  Life's,  but 
now  elevated  by  four  more  stories),  and  across 
an  alley  next  south  the  Wadsworth  Atheoeum's 
dark-lirown,  castellated  and  towered  building 
designed  by  IthicI  Town,  have  been  added  on 
the  nortfi  of  the  forjner,  first  the  ooblv  beauti- 
ful white  granite  home  of  the  ^tna  (Fire)  In- 
surance Company;  then  the  invneuse  gray  sky- 
scraper of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
21   stories  high  including  a  lafge  tower,   the 


gan,  the  eminent  banker.  A  (^-foot  way  was 
reserved  south  of  the  Morgan  Memotial 
grotmds,  and  next  have  since  come  the  new 
municipal  buildingi^  handsome  classic  struciiuts 
of  white  granite.  Going  north,  the  city  ball 
(old  State  House)  completed  May  1796,  is  of 
double  interest,  architecturally  and  historicall];; 
it  was  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  Uie  archi- 
tect of  the  United  States  Capitol,  and  the 
famous  Hartford  Convention  of  1814  (q.v.) 
was  held  here.  The  oost-oflice  in  its  rear,  of 
white  granite  is  a  Mullins  creation  of  the 
Grant  era.  Opposite  this  on  State  street  is  the 
tall  tundsom*  Duilding  of  the  First  Natiotul 
Bank.  The  red  sandstone  Cheney  Building 
well  north  oh  Main  Street,  put  up  a' 


and  influential  ol  American  architects.  On  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Pearl  is  the  deep  office 
building'  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
atKe  Company,  and  down  Pearl  a  short  distance 
are  the  Phcerux  Mutual  Life  and  the  National 
Fire  on  the  Eoutfa,  and  the  Security  Compam 
and  the  Connecticut  General  on  the  north,  wiu 
the  Hartford  Fire  just  bevond  at  Pearl  lai 
Trumbull.  The  Hartford  Lite  is  at  Asylum  sod 
Ann.  The  Rossia  has  a  very  handsome  new 
structure  at  Farmington  and  Broad,  next  to  tbe 
high  school  and  theolDgical  seminary.  Of  thein- 
dividual  bank  butldi^js,  the  most  impressive 
are  the  Hartford-'Etna's  11-Story,  on  the  north 
oomcr  of  Main  and  Asylum:  the  First  National 
as  above;  the  Pbanix,  Main  just  south  of 
Asylum :  ^IkI  the  Society  for  Savings  on  Pratt 
street.  There  are  many  other  attractive  busi- 
ness and  pufaJic  structures.  The  three  leading 
hotels  are  the  Allyn  (Asyliun  and  Trumbull), 
the  Heublein  (facing  Bushnell  Park  at  Mut- 
beriy  and  Wells)  and  the  Bond  (Asylum  near 
Hida).  Of  several  l^ndsome  church  buildings 
Sauii  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Roman  Catholic),  on 
Farmin^on  avenue  near  Sigourney  stree^  is 
most  striking;  it  is  26xl7S  feet  and  93  feet  higi^ 
with  two  heavy  towers  intended  to  be  crowned 
with  sfHres.  Of  the  others,  Christ  Cbmeh 
(Protesunt  Etascopal^  at  Church  and  Main, 
with  its  EupGHily  otiutpped  new  pari^  house; 
Saint  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic)  ai  Chnrii 
aiid  Ann,  the  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  or 
Colt  Memorial  (Protestant  Episcopal)  oe 
WyllyE,  Trinity  (Protestant  £i»scopal)  on 
Sicourney,  Immanuel  (Congregational,  lonnerly 
the  Pearl  Street)  at  Farmington  and  (rtlletlfi 
and  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Univcrsal- 
ist)  on  Asylum  avenue  east  of  the  School  fw 
the  Deaf,  call  for  special  notice  architectunlV. 
The  Center  Church  (Congregational).  Man 
south  of  Peart,  is  of  the  highest  interest  histori- 
cally, as  housing  the  otclest  church  society  in  the 
city,  reaching  back  to  its  beginning. 

Of    the    citT    monuments,    the   Arce  most 

eoviinent  for  artistic  effect  are  the  Sold'c" 
emorial  Arch,  formins  a  gateway  into  Bosh- 
ndl  Park  across  the  PeA  River  aonth  of  Pon 
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and   Ford;    the    endlessly    satisfying   ConuiM 

fountain  in  that  park,  a  gift  from  John  J. 
Coming  of  New  York  — a  bronze  with  S,yin- 
bolical  Indian  figtires,  the  woilc  of  }.  M.  Rhindj 
and  the  modified  exedra  in  Colt  Park,  crowned 
by   the   statue  of   Colonel   Colt     It  has  also 


sestheeia)  by  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  erected  by 
State  and  city  in  1875.  The  city  has  also  two 
statues  of  N'athan  Hale :  one  in  the  Capitol,  by 
Karl  Gerhardt,  the  other  in  front  of  the  Wads- 
worth  Athcneum,  by  E.  S,  Woods.  One  of  the 
bridges  across  the  river  into  Bushneil  Park, 
that  from  Mulberry  street,  is  the  gift  of  Georee 
E.  Hoadley,  Esq^  in  memory  of  his  grand- 
father, Jeremiab  Hoadlevf  it  is  of  red  granite 
and  excellent  workmanslup.  On  North  Main 
street  is  a  clock  tower  with  chimes,  erected 
from  the  bequest  of  Henry  Keney,  the  giver  of 
the  ffreat  park. 

The    educational    institutions    are    of   high 

Rde  and  distinction.  At  their  haad  stands 
ninr_  College  (q.v.)  ;  Episcopal  in  origin  and 
headshio,  but  wholly  non-sectarian  in  teaching 
and  with  a  singularfy  able  corps  of  instructors. 
The  Hartford  High  School,  on  Hopkins  and 
Asylum  just  west  of  the  railroad  station,  vith 
some  2,500  pupils,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank 
and  is  the  most  com^etely  equipped  in  the 
country.  Its  main  building  is  426  feet  long 
with  an  average  of  SO  feet  wide,  and  cost  in 
buildings,  land  and  equipmebt  $598,500;  but  in 
1911-15  land  was  bought  through  to  Broad 
street  and  buildings  erected  for  a  snpplementary 
technical  hi^  school,  which  cost  $669,529^ 
bas  a  gymnasium  and  assembly  haH  and  seats 
1,500  pupils.  Pupils  from  sarroimding  towns 
are  amnitted  on  payment.  The  city  schools  are 
on  tlie  district  system,  despite  many  attempts 
at  the  polls  to  consolidate  them;  but  the  taxes 
for  their  support  are  equalized  by  reapportian- 
ment.    There  are  nine  districts,  with  20  build- 

1  altogether.  The  school  outlays  are  about 
,.  _0,000  a  year.  There  are  also  three  com- 
mercial colleges  or  schools,  and  a  commercial 
hi^  school  at  Saint  Joseph's  Convent;  four 
parodiial  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  some 
iSpO  pupils,  besides  a  convent  school  for  Potiih 
childrM.  Hartford  has  also  a  theological  semo-. 
nary,  the  Hartford  Theokincal  Seminarv  on 
Broad  street,  managed  by  ue  Pastoral  Union 
(Congregational)  of  Connecticut,  with  an  affil- 
iated S<£ool  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  once  fa- 
nwnta  at  East  Windsor;  a  Roman  CalhoUc  sen»- 
for  training  priests,  Saint  _  Thomas'  on 
ns  near  Woodland:  and  a  misNonary  col- 
lege and  seminary  ot  the  Fathers  of  La 
Salette. 

Religiously,  Hartford  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  issbop. 
There  are  about  70  church  societies,  of  which 
die  Congregational  (11),  for  a  century  the  only 
one,  Roman  Catholic  (10),  Baptist  (9),  Episco- 
pal (10),  Methodist  (7).  and  Hebrew  (7  syna- 
gogues), are  the  chief  denominations.  The 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society  bas  its  head 
office  here.  There  are  10  convents:  four  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mernr  (mother  house  in  the  State, 
established  1853),  two  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint 
Joseph,  two  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
one  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ana 
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one  of  tfaa  Felician  . ^ters  of  Saint  Francb 
(Polish), 

Its  charitable  and  related  institutions  are  re- 
nowned. U  was  the  earliest  seal  of  attenqitl 
bo  instruct  the  United  States  deaf  and  dumb, 
trough  Thomas  Gallaudet  and  Lanrent 
Clerc;  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  for- 
merly Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  carries 
on  the  work  in  buildings  on  Asylum  and 
Garden.  The  Retreat  for  the  Insane  (now  re- 
named Hanford  Retreat),  on  Washington 
street,  has  endowments  which  reduce  it« 
charges  to  patients.  The  Hartford  Hotptttl 
an  South  Hudson,  Saint  Francis'  Hospital  fli 
Collins  and  Woodland  (R.C,  ^ui  open  to  out^ 
side  paying  patients),  the  Hartford  Ot^iaa 
Asylum,  the  Watldnson  Farm  School,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  City 
Mission  and  Open  Hearth,  the  Hartford  Sod^ 
Settlement-  the  Old  People's  Home,  Mrs.  CcAl'a 
mnnificently  endowed  home  for  old  Irdies,  and 
various  other  refuges  for  the  aged  and  indigent, 
are  only  part  of  its  overflowing  charities.  One 
of  the  most  useful  is  the  Womati'«  Christian 
Association  establishment  on  Church  street, 
aflectionatdy  known  among  its  friends  as  "the 
Home,*  for  girls'  lod^ina  and  board,  wiih  two 
buildings,  one  lately  miiuied;  it  is  managed  So 
as  to  earn  its  expenses  but  make  no  prom,  and 
place  is  given  to  working  girls  at  the  lowest 
rate  consistent  with  this.  Saint  .  Elicabetli'* 
Home,  R.  C-,  Main  opposite  Park,  does  tho 
same  service  for  its  class.  _  The  Connecticut 
Humane  Society  has  also  its  head  office  in 
Hartford. 

The  library  tactlitiea  tA  th«  city  are  extnor- 
(finary;  Snd  having  been  gathered  by  sever^ 
different  insticu'iions  for  very  diverse  func- 
tions, are  far  mora  varied  in  contents  and  util- 
ity than  ii  c<^ected  by  any  single  one.  TheT« 
are  12  public  or  -clas*  libraries,  all  cordially, 
helpful  to  the  investigator,  containing  toward 
three-quarters  of  a  million  volumes,  and  fully 
four  times  as  many  pamphlets  and  manuscripu. 
Two  of  these,  the  Hartford  Free  Public  and 
the  Case  Memorial,  are  circulating  libraries; 
the  others  reference  only.  In  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  are  housed  the  Hartford  Free  Pulv 
lie  Library,  with  about  125.000  volumes;  the 
Watkinson  Libraiy,  with  nearly  lOOlOOO  and 
sonie  thotisands  of  pamphlets  (the  onl^r  collec- 
tions of  art  books  of  any  extent  are  in  these 
two) ;  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Sodety, 
with  some  40,000  volumes  and  as  many  pamph- 
lets and  about  50,000  manuscripts,  its  great  field 
beiur  New  England  and  adjacent  genealogy  tnd 
locaj  history,  The  library  of  Tnnlty  College, 
towards  90,001^  is  strong  in  the  demand  by  nearly 
a  century  qf  professors  for  the  latest  textbooks 

St  their  classes  in  many  fields.  The  Case 
emorial  Library  (endowed  by  the  late  Newton 
Case),  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  has  about 
108,000  volumes  and  above  60,000  pamphlets; 
and  is  rich  not  only  in  its  necessary  specialty 
(including  Orientaj  and  other  'missionanr"  Ian-, 
guages  for  its  training  work),  but  in  EngUsb 
Ulerature,  sociology,  mediieval  history,  church 
music  and  other  relied  subjects.  The  School 
of  Religious  Pedago^  has  also  a  considerable 
library  of  its  own.  The  State  Library  has  not 
only  an  immense  collection  (close  on  200,000 
volumes  and  toward  1,000,000  pamphlets)  of 
public    docwnents,    legal    reports   and  digests. 
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State  and  other  laws,  Hansarj'ti  parliamenUry 
debates  (tbe  one  set  in  the  dty),  and  a^°d 
general  reference  library,  but  ature  1,000,000 
RUnnscriptB,  and  is  the  auAoriied  State  deposi- 
tary of  all  local  records  in  the  State  oot 
needed  for  current  us«  in  their  localities.  It 
and  Trinity  are  also  official  depositaries  of  all 
United  States  government  publications.  The 
Hartford  County  Bar  Association's  library  in 
die  County  Court  House  (Trumbull  and  Allyti), 
the  lawyers'  working  library,  has  above  10,000 
volumes.  The  Hartford  County  Medical  As- 
sociatian,  in  the  Hunt  Memorial  building  on 
Proslwct  street  (across  the  street  from  the 
Atheneum  Annex,  which  contains  the  children's 
department  of  the  Public  Library),  is  building 


notable  gatherings  of  great  service  to  both 
clergy  and  outside  users :  that  in  Saint  Joseph's 
Cathedral  of  Catholic  works  especially,  and  the 
{^Sunday  School)  Teachers'  Library  in  the 
Center  Church  parish  house,  on  Gold  street, 
a  large  and  well-chosen  collection  of  high 
grade,  very  different  from  its  old  congeners. 
The  High  School  has  a  good  library. 

The  Wadsworth  Athencum  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution. It  is  a  board  of  trustees  holding  the 
buildings  and  grounds  so  named,  and  including 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Colt  and 
the  MoT^n  Memorial  buildings,  alread)[  men- 
tioned; m  addition,  it  houses  in  its  buildings 
the  three  libraries  just  specified;  and  it  is  also 
a  collector  and  exfiibitor  of  art  objects  and 
museum  contents  of  all  Idnds.  These  collec- 
tions it  now  places  wholly  in  the  Morgan  Me- 
morial, which  contains  not  only  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan's  matchless  set  of  tapestries,  the  finest 
in  America,  his  splendid  collection  of  Dresden 
and  Meissen  porcelains,  cJd  faience  and  other 
art  works,  the  magnificent  illustrated  catal^nes 
of  his  art  treasures,  his  sets  of  Gould's  Birds 
and  Curtis'  North  American  Indians,  and  otiier 
rare  and  valuable  articles,  but  all  the  Athe- 
neum's  gallery  of  (rictorcs,  gifts  and  loans  of 
the  same,  beautiful  collections  of  pottery,  silver- 
ware, bric-ii-brac  of  all  sorts,  coins,  etc,  and 
also  of  minerals,  Urds  and  eggs,  and  other 
matters  of  natural  history.  It  nas  also  lately 
come  into  possession  of  the  late  J.  Coolidge 
Hill's  fine  collection  of  medals  and  tuidges,  with 
his  library  of  literature  on  them  deposited  in 
the  Watkinson  Library.  Mrs.  Colt's  memorial 
haa  collections  of  fireanns  illustrating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Colt  revolver,  and  of  art  objects. 
Both  these  are  connected  with  the  old  Adie- 
neum  building  by  passages  on  two  floors,  form- 
ing one  unbroken  interior  as  exterior.  The 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  also  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  collection  of  coloitSl 
and  Indian  relics. 

Hartford,  as  die  head  of  navigation  and 
therefore  cUstributing  point  for  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  eariy  gained  an  importance  as  a  centre 
of  wholesale  ttide  which  it  has  never  lost;  to 
accommodate  this,  the  Hartford  Bank,  then 
the  fifth  and  now  (as  Hanford-£tna]  the 
fourth  oldest  in  the  country,  was  or^nized 
in  I79Z  But  its  largest  importance  is  now 
as  one  of  the  leading  insurance  centres 
in  the  world,  and  second  in  the  United 
States.  This  business  'seemingly  originated 
in     marine     insurance     on     its    West    India 


cargoes,  and  later  added  fire  insurance,  which 
speedily  far  overshadowed  its  mate.  After 
tentative  efforts  in  the  1790's',  it  became  per- 
manently  established  in  1803  as  marine,  and 
in  1810  as  fire,  in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  followed  in  1819  by  the  ^tna.  Life 
insurance  was  begun  in  1846  by  the  Connecticut 
Mutual;  accident  in  1864  by  the  Travelers; 
steam  boiler  in  1866  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler;  employers'  liability  in  the  early  Ws  by 
the  Travelers ;  and  live-stock  in  1866  and  1^ 
by  companies  which  abandoned  it  foreveruil8G& 
The  loans  of  these  insurance  companies,  espe- 
cially the  life  with  their  vast  reserves,  not  re- 
stricted in  investment  by  law  as  are  those  of 
New  Yorl^  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
a^ndes  in  developiiig  the  West,  amounting  to 
billions  of  dollars.  There  are  now  six 
independent  fire  companies,  .  the  HariCord 
(largest  in  the  United  States),  Mun, 
Phcenix  (also  owning  tbe  Connecticut  Fire  but 
letting  it  operate  separately).  National,  Stand- 
ard and  Hartford  Conn^  Mutual,  besides  (he 
United  States  branches  of  several  foreign  con- 
panics ;  six  life  compajiies,  the  Connecticut 
Mutual,  Mtm  Life,  Phcenix  Mutual,  Travelen 
(life  branch),  Connecticut  General  and  Hart- 
ford; three  acudent  companies,  the  Tiavelen, 
.£tna  (department  of  .^tna  Life),  and  Hart- 
ford (branch  of  Hartford  Fire) ;  two  genenl 
indemnity  companies,  brandies  of  the  Travelen 
and  Hartford  Fire ;  and  tbe  original  and  lar^ 
steam-boiler  infurance  company  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hartford.  There  are  U  banks  of 
discount,  four  of  them  national  banks;  fire 
trust  companies;  one  State  t>anl^  and  five  sav- 
ings banla — one  (tlie  Sodely  far  Savings  or 
*Pratt  Street  Bank*)  the  oldest  ia  Connecticut, 
chartered  lgl9,  and  by  far  the  largest 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  extrimeh 
heavy  and  varied,  leading  the  world  in  sevend 
important  lines :  there  are  about  150  incorpo- 
rated manufacturing  companies  in  the  city. 
The  famous  Colt  works  make  ail  kinds  of  fire- 
arms, including  machine  guns,  and  also  a  great 
range  of  machinery  for  making  special  ma- 
chines and  tools,  a  line  of  work  which  engages 
other  powerful  Hartford  companies ;  two 
of  the  foremost  typewriters,  the  Underwood 
and  Royal,  have  their  works  here,  and  in 
amoimt  aiid  value  of  product  it  heads  the 
world,  as  it  does  in  horseshoe  nails  and  leather 
belting;  it  has  the  largest  drop^forging  plant  in 
Amenta,  if  not  in  the  world;  it  is  very  promi- 
nent in  electric  machinery,  screws,  machine  tools 
and  chudcs,  cyclometers,  steam-boilers  and  en- 
gines, knitting  and  book-sewing  machines,  blow- 
ers steam  turbines,  coil  pipes,  plumbers'  ami 
railway  supplies,  and  other  heavy  metal  ard- 
cles;  and  manufactures  also  church  organs, 
rubber  goods,  pottery,  furniture,  carriages,  liar- 
ness,  knit  goods  and  many  other  things.  It 
ha*  also  one  of  the  largest  printing  houses  In 
New  England,  The  Case.  Lockwood  &  Brainard 
Printing  Company,  which  has  manufactured 
many  famous  works;  three  daily  papers,  the 
Couratit  (morning,  Rep.),  the  oldest  newspaper 
in  the  country  (founded  1764),  Timet  (evening 
Dem.)  and  Post  (evening.  Rep.)  :  and  many 
regular  or  casual  business  and  other  pubtica- 

Tfie  mayor  holds  office  for  two  yean,  and 
die   city   government  is   of  the  regular  two- 
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cbambered  form.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  is  about  $145,000,000,  making  it  per 
capita  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  United 
States  —  toward  $1,200  per  head.  The  tax  rate 
is  something  over  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  vary- 
ing witb  the  district  school  tax. 

The  first  white  settlement  of  Hartford  was 
tnr  the  Dutch  in  I63i.  at  the  junction  of  the 
Park  and  Connecdcnt,  still  called  Dutch  Point 
(althoufi^i  the  original  point  is  out  in  the  Ctm- 
necticut).  They  built  there  a  fort  called  the 
*House  of  Hope"  (commemorated  by  Huys- 
hope  avenue).  (For  the  secilement  of  th& 
Newtown  men  in  1635;-36,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  first  written  constitution  of  modem  times, 
Ivhence  Hartford  is  called  the  *birtfaDlace  of 
American  democracy,'  seeCoMNECnctiT).  Hart- 
ford was  first  named  Newtown,  changed  to  die 
present  name  in  honor  of  its  minister  Samuel 
Stone's  English  birthplace.  From  here  in  1637 
sailed  the  expedition  of  90  men  under  Joba 
Mason  which  heavily  crippled  and  caused  the 
ultimate  destnictioii  of  the  Pequots,  the  tribe  of 
recent  Indian  invaders  who  had  dispossessed 
the  oruinal  Indian  holders  and  terrorized  the 
other  (Tonnecticut  Indians,  and  who  were  mak- 
inR;  Connecticut  untenable  for  civilized  settlers. 
This  campaign  made  possible  Connecticut  as  it 
stands,  and  probably  in  any  form.  The  Dutch 
were  ejected  from  their  fort  in  1.654;  they  had 
never  really  made  a  settlement  (For  the  at- 
tempt of  Andros  to  seize  the  charter,  in  1687, 
see  Chabtek  Oak).  In  1701  Hartford  became 
joint  capital  with  New  Haven.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion, Hartford,  as  the  head  of  the  one  rich  store 
of  supplies  which  the  British  could  not  seize, 
became  of  prime  importance;  the  second  com- 
missary'general  of  the  United  States  army, 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  was  a  Hartford  mer- 
chant Governor  Trumbull  (Washington's 
"Brother  Jonathan'),  much  of  the  time  in 
Hartford,  was  also  a  strong  reliance  of  Wash- 
ington, who  came  to  Onnecticut  to  consult  him; 
and  in  17^  Washin^on  and  Rochambeau 
planned  the  Yorktown  campaign  here.  The 
Hartford  Convention  (q.v.)  of  1814  sat  here. 
In  1873  Hartford  became  the  sole  capital  of  the 
State.  From  its  original  limits  have  been  cut 
ofi  the  towns  of  West  Hartford,  East  Hart- 
ford and  Manchester  (the  latter  directly  from 
East  Hartford). 

Its  native  and  adopted  citizens  have  made 
the  city  one  of  the  intellectual  glories  of  New 
England  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Noah  Web- 
ster (West  Hartford  was  cut  from  Hartford). 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  John  Fiske  and 
Edmund  Qarence  Stedman,  and  others  of  less 
note  but  of  high  merit;  it  had  the  services  of 
Joel  Barlow,  George  D.  Prentice,  John  G. 
Whittier  and  others — after  the  Revolution,  so 
brilliant  a  group  of  Connecticut  authors  and 

firof  essional  men  gathered  here  or  made  it  their 
itcrary  headquarters  that  they  were  known  all 
over  ihe  country  as  the  "Hartford  Wits' 
jq.v.),  and  are  still  remembered  by  the  name; 
It  was  the  long  or  permanent  residence  of  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  Mark  Twain  Charles  Dud- 
I^  Warner  and  Horace  Bushnell,  besides  John 
TVumbuU  the  poet,  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey, 
and  the  remarkable  Stonington  Trumbull  family 
—  James  Hammond^  the  antiquarian,  Indian 
scholar  and  libra  nan,  (jurdon  the  nature 
painter,  and  Annie  (Mrs.  Slosson)  the  story- 
writer  and  entomologist.    In  the  musical  field, 


Dudley  Buck,  the  distinguished  composer,  was 
bom  here;  and  Henry  C.  Work  of  Middletown, 
the  second  greatest  of  American  song-wrighls, 
lived  much  here  and  died  here.  In  the  business 
world,  J.  Pieriwnt  Morgan  was  bom  here,  his 
father,  Junius  S.  Morgan  (by  parentage  and 
associat'ons  really  a  Hartford  man  himself), 
began  his  great  business  career  as  a  Hartfora 
dry-goods  merchant,  and  Edwin  D.  Mor^n,  the 
war  governor  of  New  York,  began  his  as  a 
Hartford  wholesale  grocer  and  provision  mer- 

FOBREST   MCHIGATT, 

AsMtant  Libraritm,  Watkinson  Library. 

HARTFORD,  Mich.,  village  of  Hartford 
Township,  Van  Buren  County,  15  miles  west  of 
Paw  Paw  on  the  Paw  Paw  River,  and  17  miles 
northeast  of  Benton  Harbor,  on  the  Chicago 
and  M.  L.  S-  Railroad.  It  has  a  graded  school 
and  five  churches.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  agricultural  produce  and  stock,  has 
grain  elevators,  flour,  saw-  and  ^aning- mills, 
canneries,  electric-light  plant,  etc     Pop.  1,268. 

HARTFORD,  Vt.  town  of  Windsor 
County,  on  the  White  River,  about  one  mile 
above  Its  junction  with  the  Connecticut  River. 
and  60  miles  south  of  Montpelier,  on  the  Ceo^ 
tral  Vermont  and  Woodstock  r^l roads.  It 
has  many  mills  and  manufactories  and  tliree 
public  libraries.    Fop.  4,179. 

HARTFORD  CITY,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Blackford  County,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  C,  C 
and  Saint  L.  and  the  Lake  K  and  Western 
railroads,  about  45  miles  southwest  of  Fort 
Wayne,  and  60  miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis. 
The  natural  resources  which  contribute  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  are  the 
products  from  the  surrounding  ^ricultural 
country,  the  natural  gas  siqiply  and  the  oil 
fields.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works.   Pop.  6,187. 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  of  1814; 
a  gathering  of  New  England  Federalists  to  dis- 
cuss measures  for  securing  New  England  in- 
terests against  the  South  and  West,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  War  of  1812.  The  convention 
opposed  the  war  on  several  grounds  —  the  vital 
onjection  being  that  it  was  destroying  all  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  order  to  punish  Great  Britain 
for  crippling  a  part  of  it.  It  was  believed  by 
the  delegates  that  the  agricultural  States  were 
sacrificing  New  England,  whose  life-blood  was 
commerce,  from  ignorance  mingled  with  sec- 
tional malice  (see  Eukarco).  All  through  the 
war,  the  New  England  Federalists,  impover- 
ished and  excluded  from  the  national  councils, 
harassed  and  hampered  the  government  in  con- 
ducting it ;  the  government  retorted  by  leaving 
the  whole  section  to  its  fate;  the  British  in- 
flamed the  discord  by  exempting  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  from  blockade,  and  the  government 
countered  by  laying  a  new  embargo  which  did 
the  same  work.  All  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York  were  swept  by  the  Federalists 
on  this  issue.  In  November  1813  the  cxjvemor 
of  Vermont  recalled  a  brigade  of  militia 
from  garrison  duly;  the  government 
threatened  prosecution,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  threatened  to  use  the  State 
power  to  support  hira.  In  the  autumn  of 
1814  the  destruction  of  New  England  industries 
had  become  intolerable ;  the  coast  was  unde- 
fended,   the    British  were   occupying  that  of 
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eastern  M^ne,  and  Congress  was  proposing  a 

conscription  so  severe  as  to  enlist  minors  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents ;  whereupon 
the  Connecticut  legislature  ordered  the  governor 
to  call  a  special  session  to  protect  its  citizens 
if  the  measure  were  adopted.  On  18  October 
the  Massachusetts  le^slaturc  proposed  a  con- 
vention of  the  New  England  States,  to  take  ac- 
tion "not  repugnant  to  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the  Union,"  and  "lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  radical  reform  in  the  national  com- 
pact* through  a  future  national  convention. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  accepted  the 
proposal  with  similar  jjualificationi  New  Hamp- 
ihire  was  divided  politicallv,  and  Vermont  was 
excited  over  Macdanoughs  victory  at  Platls- 
burg,  hut  certain  counties  sent  dde^tes.  The 
war  wasaRrowing  and  alarming  failure.  Eng- 
land was  demanding  the  renunciation  of  the 
whole  Northwest  as  the  price  of  peace :  national 
bonds  were  at  25  per  cent  discount.  The  gov- 
ernment sent  a  regular  army  officer  to  oversee 
the  convention  and  use  force  if  it  attenipled 
disunion;  deputed  secret  agents  to  see  if  it 
was  true  that  there  was  a  plot  to  make  New 
England  an  English  ^nd  duchy  under  a 
prinee  of  die  blood ;  and  appointed  die  succeed- 
mg  12th  of  January  a  national  fastday.  The 
conventicm  met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  IS  Dec, 
1814,  with  12  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  7 
from  Connecticut,  4  from  Rhode  Island,  2 
from  New  Hampshire  and  1  from  Vermont, — 
26  in  all.  George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts 
was  chosen  president,  and  Theodore  Dwi^t 
of  Connecticut  secretary.  A  secret  session 
of  three  weeks  was  held  and  a  report  to 
the  New  England  legislatures  nreparcd. 
On  5  Jan.  1815  the  convention  adjourned. 
The  report  stated  the  before-mentioned 
grievances,  and  charged  the  government  with 
making  naturalizations  too  easy  and  with 
destroying  the  balance  of  sections  by  forming 
new  States  at  will  out  of  the  Western  territorv ; 
but  denied  any  present  intention  to  dissolve  tne 
Union.  It  was  proposed  that  Congress  should 
confide  the  defense  of  each  State  to  the  State 
itself,  and  return  a  share  of  its  taxes  for  the 
purpose;  and  recommended  seven  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  namely,  abolition  of  the  three- 
fifths  slave  representation,  ihe  requirement  of  a 
two- thirds  vote  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  the  limitation  of  embargoes  to  60  days, 
the  requirement  of  a  two -thirds  vote  to  sanction 
the  prohibition  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  to 
declare  war  or  hostilities,  except  in  case  of  in- 
vasion; the  exclusion  of  naturalized  foreigners 
from  civil  offices  or  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
prohibition  of  a  President's  re-election.  They 
proposed  also  that  two  Presidents  in  succession 
should  never  be  elected  from  the  same  State. 
They  also  recommended  that  another  conven- 
tion should  be  held  at  Boston  the  foUowinir 
June  if  affairs  did  not  mend  or  the  amendments 
were  rejected.  The  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut legislatures  adopted  the  report  and 
sent  commissioners  to  Washington;  but  before 
they  arrived  a  satisfactory  peace  was  made,  all 
disasters  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  promoters  of  the  con- 
vention detested  as  traitors  preparing  to  secede. 
They  were  in  fact  killed  for  public  life.  But  in 
1819  Cabot  deposited  the  journal  of  the  con- 
vention with  the  Massachusetts  secretary  of 
State  as  a  permanent  testimony  that  nothing 


treasonable  was  attempted;  in  1S33  Dwi^t 
wrote  its  history.  Consult  Cabot's  'Life  and 
Letters,'  ed.  by  Lodge  (1877). 


HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMI- 
NARY, an  institution  founded  in  1834  for  the 
education  of  Congregational  preachers,  at  East 
Windsor  Hill,  Conn.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  and 
took  its  present  name  on  its  removal  to  Hart- 
ford in  1665.  Its  control  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  Pastoral  Union,  an 
association  of  200  ministers  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  creed  of  the  Union.  The  aim  of 
the  institution  is  to  train  ministers  for  pastoral 
work  on  the  broadest  lines  of  intellectual  and 
sfHrilnal  life.  The  Hartford  School  of  Reli- 
gious Pedagc^;y  was  affiliated  with  the  seminary 
m  1902.  Ilie  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  is 
another  affiliated  work.  The  Case  Memoriiil 
Library  has  alto  been  added  to  the  institu 
A  bi-monthly  BulUlin  is  issued  by  the  s 

HARTFORD  WITS,  the  name  admiringly 
pven  by  the  cultivated  circles  of  the  United 
States  to  a  group  of  Connecticut  professional 
men  and  literary  aspirants,  who  lived  in  Hart- 
ford or  met  there  for  converse  and  collabora- 
tion, from  shortly  after  the  Revolution  till  to- 
ward 1800.  The  exact  composidon  of  the 
group  is  not  uniformly  agreed  upon;  but  the 
unciueslioned  members  were  Richard  Alsop 
(perhaps  its  leading  spirit  and  the  most  prolific 
contributor  to  its  joint  efforts),  Joel  Bartow, 
Theodore  Dwight,  Lemuel  Hopkins  and  David 
Humphreys.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  historian, 
is  sometimes  added.  Most  of  them  were  Vale 
men;  all  were  strong  Federalists,  like  neariy 
all  cultivated  New  En^landers  of  the  time; 
and  their  writings  had  little  of  pure  literature 
compared  with  envenomed  politics.  The  very 
name  of  their  ■Anarchiad,"  modeled  on  the 
English  'Rolliad,*  and  like  it  a  joint  political 


:s,  burlesques  and  parodies  mostly  in 
the  same  form,  written  1791-95,  and  published 
in  a  volpmc  in  1807.  •The  Political  Green- 
house" was  another. 

HARTINGTON,  Spencer  Compton  Cav- 
endish, Makquis  of.  See  Devonsuike,  Sfen- 
CEK  CoMi-niN,  Duke  of. 

HARTINGTON,  Neb.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Cedar  County,  on  Bow  Creek,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago, St  P.  and  O.  Railroad,  about  42  miles 
west  by  north  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  18 
miles  south  by  east  of  Yankton,  S.  D.  It  is  in 
a  fertile  agricultnral  region  and  is  die  aimmer- 
cial  centre  of  Cedar  County.     Pop.   1.413. 

HARTLEBBN,  Otto  Erich,  German 
dramatist  and  short-storv  writer:  b.  at  Claus- 
thal  in  Ihc  Harz  Mountains,  3  June  1864;  d.  at 
Salo  on  Lago  di  Garda,  11  Feb.  190S.  He  re- 
ceived a  regular  middle-class  education,  pro- 
ceeding, after  the  completion  of  his  gymnasium 
course,  to  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin for  the  study  of  law  (1886-89),  became  a 
"Reterendar"  at  the  "Kammergericht"  at  Ber- 
lin in  1889  and  was  assiened  to  various  small 
judicial  positions  at  Siolberg;  and  Itlagdeburg; 
giving  up  this  calling  in  1891  to  b '— *- 
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hmce  in  Hterature,  with  his  home  at  Berhn. 
His  life  w»s  so  full  of  exertions  of  even'  sort 
that  he'  had  a  nerrous  breakdown  in  1900  and 
bad  to  go  to  a  sanatorium,  after  being  dis; 
cbareed  from  which  he  settled  on  Lago  di 
Gartk,  where  he  died  of  heart-failure  induced 
by  a  previous  hajmorrhage.  In  the  movement 
loiown  in  Germany  as  'Die  Modeme,"  Hartle- 
bcn  was  the  most  ingratiating  and  pleasing  styl- 
ist, presenting;,  in  his  short  stories,  accounts 
that  are  fuU  of  wit.  humor  and  satire;  the 
best  of  these  arc  'Die  Geschichle  vom  abgeriss- 
nenen  Knopf  (1893,  dramatized  as  'Die 
Lore'),  and  "Der  gastfreie  Pastor'  (1895). 
Two  o(  his  dramas  have  held  the  stage  for 
years:  the  comedy  'Die  sittliche  Forderung" 
<1S98)  and  the  tragedy  (with'  excellent  milieu 
treatment)  'Roseomontag'  (1900;  17th  ed., 
1907).  His  plays  lack  enei^y  and  grandeur  hut 
have  much  irony,  good  humor  and  mood-paint- 
ing, whidi  is  also  the  case  with  his  lyric  poems. 
(Consult  Pollard,  Percival,  'Masks  and  Mior 
strels.'  Boston  1911).  His  other  works  are 
'Studententagebueh'  (poems  1885-86}  ;  'Hanna 
Jagert'  (comedy  1893) ;  "Ein  Ehrenwon' 
(drama  1894);  'Meine  Ver5e>  (poems  1895); 
■Ein  wahrhaf t  guter  Mensch'  (comedy  1899); 
'Ausgewahhc  Werkc*  (in  3  vols.,  ed.  with 
Introd.  by  F.  F.  Heitmiiller,  Berlin  1909). 

Jacob  Wittmer  Habtmawn. 
HARTLEPOOLS,  England,  a  port  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Dnrtiam  County, 
comprising  the  towns  of  Hartlepool  (or  East 
Hartlepool),  pop,  22,700,  and  West  Hartlepool, 
pop,  ^,600.  Situated  OB  the  North  Sea  and 
separated  by  Hartlepool  Bay,  18  miles  south- 
east of  Durham,  they  have  stations  on  the 
North  Eastern  Railway,  247  miles  northwest  of 
Londoa.  The  harbor  was  important  as  early 
as  the  IZlh  century,  and  the  towns  officially 
regarded  as  one  port  have  an  extensive  coal 
trade,  iron-shipbuilding,  marine  ei^eering, 
c^nent  manufacture  and  sea  fishenes.  The 
ships  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor  annually 
have  an  average  aggre^te  tonnage  of  1,226,000, 
and  the  export  trade  in  coal  amounts  to  over 
946,500  tons,  valued  at  $5,482,000.  East  Hartle- 
pool is  the  ancient  town.  West  Hartlepool  the 
modem.  During  the  European  War  a  German 
squadron  bombarded  the  port  in  1914.  Total 
pop.  85,300- 

HARTLEY,  Jonathan  Scott,  American 
sculptor;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  23  Sept.  1845;  d 
1912.  After  spending  several  years  in  studying 
art  in  England,  Rome  and  Paris,  he  established 
himself  in  New  York  where  he  was  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  schools  of  the  Art  Students' 
League,  1878-84,  and  president  of  the  league, 
187^-80.  Among  important  works  by  him  are 
'King  Rent's  Daughter';  'Tte  Whirlwind'; 
the  Miles  Morgan  statue  at  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Daguerre  monument,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Erics- 
son monument.  New  York;  statue  of  Alfred  The 
Great  for  Appellate  Court  building.  New  York 
(1900)  ;  statue  of  Thomas  K  Beecher,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  (1901)  ;  'Fisherman's  Luck'  and  'Cradle 
of  Pan,*  completed  just  before  his  death. 

HARTMANN,  hari'man,  Karl  Robert 
Bdouard  von:  b.  Berlin.  23  Feb.  1842;  d  6  June 
1906.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  but  an 
injniy  to  his  knee  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
lerricG  in  1865.    He  then  began  the  study  of 


philosophy,  and  for  many  years  lived  the  retired 
life  of  a  student.  His  most  important  publica- 
tions are  'The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious' 
(1869)  ;  'The  Phenomenology  of  the  Moral 
Consciousness'  (1879);  'The  Religious  Con- 
sciousness of  Mankind  in  the  Stages  of  Its  De- 
velopment' (1881);  and  'The  Religion  of  the 
Spirit'  (1882).  Among  his  other  works  are 
'Critical  Grounds  of  Transcendental  Realism'; 
'The  Crisis  of  Christianity  in  Modem  Theol- 
ogy' (1880)  ;  'Judaism  in  the  Present  and  the 
Future'  (18&)j  'Lotze's  Philosophy'  (1888); 
'The  Ghost  Theory  in  Spiritism'  (1891); 
•The  Fundamental  Social  Questions'  (1894); 
and  many  other  works  on  society,  religion,  etc 
Von  Hartmann's  philosophy  is  called  by  its 
author  a  transcendental  realism,  because  in  it 
he  professes  to  reach  by  means  of  induction 
from  the  broadest  possible  basis  of  experience 
a  knowledge  of  that  which  lies  beyond  experi- 
ence, A  certain  portion  of  consciousnesa, 
namely,  sense-perception,  begins,  changes  and 
ends  without  our  consent  and  often  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  desires.  Sense-perception, 
then,  cannot  be  adequately  explained  from  the 
ego  alone,  and  the  existence  of  things  outside 
experience  must  be  posited.  Moreover,  since 
they  act  upon  consciousness  and  do  so  in  dif- 
ferent ways  at  different  times,  they  must  have 
those  qualities  assigned  to  them  which  would 
make  such  action  possible.  Casuahty  is  thus 
made  the  link  that  connects  the  subjective 
world  of  ideas  with  the  obiective  world  of 
things.  An  examination  of  toe  rest  of  experi- 
ence, especially  such  phenomena  as  instinct 
voluntary  motion,  sexual  love,  artistic  produc- 
tioil  and  Ibe  like,  makes  it  evident  that  will 
and  idea,  unconscious  but  teleological,  are 
evcrjrwbere  operative,  and  that  the  underlying 
force  is  one  and  not  many.  This  thing-in-it- 
self  may  be  called  the  Unconscious.  It  has  two 
equally  original  attributes,  namely,  will  and 
idea.  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer  (qq.v.)  were 
both  wrong  in  making  one  of  these  subordinate 
to  the  other;  on  the  contrary,  neither  can  act 
alone,  and  neither  is  the  result  of  the  other. 
The  will  is  illogical  and  causes  the  existence 
the  Dos  of  the  world;  the  ideaj  though  not  con- 
scious, is  logical,  and  determines  toe  essence^ 
the  IVtU.  The  endless  and  vain  striving  of  the 
will  necessitates  the  great  preponderance  of  suf- 
fering in  the  universe,  which  could  not  well  be 
more  wretched  than  it  is.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  characterized  as  the  best  possible 
world,  for  both  nature  and  history  are  con- 
stantly developing  in  the  manner  best  adapted 
to  the  world-end;  and  by  means  of  increasing 
consciousness  the  idea,  instead  of  prolonging 
suffering  to  eternity,  provides  a  refuge  from  the 
evils  of  existence  )! — ''' 


begins  to  strive.  In  the  transition  state,  called 
that  of  the  empty  will,  there  is  no  definite  end; 
and  to  avoid  the  unhappiness  of  aimless  desire 
the  will  realizes  the  ideas  already  potentially 
wesent  and  the  Unconscious  becomes  actual. 
The  existence  of  the  universe  is  the  result, 
then,  of  the  illogical  will,  but  its  characteristics 
and  laws  are  all  due  to  the  idea  and  are.  there- 
fore, logical.  The  history  of  the  world  is  thai 
given  by  natural  science,  and  |)articular  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  .of 
evolution  (q.v.).      Man  is  developed  ^rom  ttte 
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animal,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 

human  being  the  deliverance  o£  the  world  is  in 
sight,  for  only  in  man  does  con- 
reach  such  height  and  complexity  as 
dependently  of  the  will.  As 
velops,  there  is  a  constantly  growing  reco^- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  deliverance  must  lie  m  a 
return  to  the  original  state  of  non-willing,  which 
means  the  no n -existence  of  all  individuals  and 
the  potentiality  of  the  Unconscious. 

The  one  foundation  for  ethics  is  pessimism, 
for  no  other  view  of  life  recognizes  that  evil 
necessarily  belongs  to  existence  and  can  cease 
only  with  existence  itself.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  morality  built  upon  this  basis  is  the 
realization  that  all  is  one  and  that,  while  every 
attempt  to  ^in  happiness  is  iUusoiy,  yet  before 
deliverance  is  possible,  all  forms  of  the  illusion 
must  appear  and  be  tried  to  the  utmost  Even 
he  who  recognizes  the  vanity  of  lifebest  serves 
the  highest  aims  by  giving  himself  up  to  the 
illusion,  and  living  as  eagerly  as  if  he  thought 
life  good.  It  is  only  through  the  constant  at> 
tempt  to  gain  happiness  that  men  can  learn  the 
desirability  of  nothingness ;  and  when  this 
knowledge  has  become  universal,  or  at  least 
general,  deliverance  will  come  and  the  world 
will  cease.  No  better  proof  of  the  rational 
nature  of  the  universe  is  needed  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  different  ways  in  which  men  have 
hoped  to  find  happiness  and  so  have  been  led 
unconsciously  to  work  for  the  final  goal.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  hope  of  good  in  the  present, 
the  confidence  in  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
such  as  was  felt  by  the  Greeks.  This  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  Christian  transference  of  happi- 
ness to  another  and  belter  life,  to  which  in  turn 
succeeds  the  illusion  that  looks  for  happiness  in 
progress,  and  dreams  of  a  future  made  worth 
while  by  the  achievements  of  science.  All  alike 
are  emp^  promises,  and  known  as  such  in  the 
final  stage,  which  sees  all  human  desires  as 
equally  vain  and  the  only  good  in  the  peace  of 
Nirvana. 

The  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion 
lies  in  their  common  recognition  of  an  underly- 
ing unity,  which  transcends  ali  the  apparent 
dinerences  and  divisions  due  to  individu^  phe- 
nomena. Many  changes  must  take  place  in  the 
existing  religions  before  they  will  be  suited  to 
modem  conditions,  and  the  resulting;  religion 
of  the  future  will  be  a  concrete  monism. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  different  estimates,  but  is 
regarded  as  having  less  Intrinsic  than  historical 
value.  lis  influence  u_pon  other  thinkers  was 
especially  marked  durmg  the  years  following 
its  first  appearance,  but  at  present  thai  influence 
has  much  decreased. 

Bibliography. —  Drews,  "Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann's  Pnilosophie  und  der  Materialismus  in 
der  Modem  Kultur'  (Leipzig,  1890) ;  id.,  <E. 
von  Hartmann's  Philosophisches  System' 
(1902) ;  Schneidewin,  'Lichtslrahlen  aus 
Edouard  von  Hartmanns  sanuntliehen  Wer- 
ken' ;  Koeber,  'Das  philosophische  System 
Eduard  von  Hartmanns';  Plumacher,  'Der 
Kampf  ums  Unbewusste'  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig 
1890);  Sully,  'Pessimism'  (London  1891). 
Consult  also  trdmann,  'History  of  Philosophy,' 
and  Falckeoberg,  'History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy. > 

Grace  Neal  Dolson, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Welts  College. 


HARTHANN,  Horitc,  Anstriaa  poet  and 
novelist:  b.  Ouschnik  Bohemia,  15  Oct  1821;  i 
Vienoa,  13  May  1872.  He  was  educated  at 
Prague  and  Vienna  and  taught  in  Vienna  till 
1844,  when  he  left  the  country  on  account  of  his 

Eolitical  liberalism.  Upon  his  return  to  Austria 
e  was  imprisoned  but  released  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  March  1848.  He  sat  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  of  1848  but  fled  from  Vienna  to  es- 
cape imprisonment  and  took  part  in  the  'Rump 
Parliament"  at  Stuttgart.  From  1849-68  he  was 
in  voluntary  exile  m  foreign  countries;  was 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
and  represented  it  in  Crimea  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War;  in  1860  lectured  on  German  his- 
tory and  letters  in  the  Academy  at  Geneva;  and 
in  1865  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Neut 
Freie  Presse.  He  wrote  'Kelch  und  Schwert' 
(184S)  ;  'Ncure  Gedichte'  (1&17)  ;  'Rdmchron- 
ik  des  Pfaffen  Marizius'  (1849);  'Der  Krieg 
um  den  Wald'  (18S0);  'Sehatten'  MSSl); 
•Adam  and  Eve>  (1851)  ;  'Tagebuch  aus  der 
Provence  und  Languedoc'  (1853);  'Briefe  aus 
Irland';  <Der  Gefangene  von  ChiUon'  (1863); 
'Die  letzen  Tage  eines  Konigs'  (1866)  ;  'Nach 
der  Natur'   (1866)  ;  'Die  Dwmantcn  der  Bar- 


HARTRANFT,  har'irinft  Cheater  David, 
American  educator ;  b.  Frederick  Township, 
Montgomery  Cotm^,  Pa.,  15  Oct.  1839.  He  w, 
^duated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
m  1861  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  in  1864;  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  at  South  Bushwick,  N.  Y.,  in 
1864-66,  and  of  that  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1866-78.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  historyat  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary'  in  1888  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, and  held  the  chair  of  Biblical  theologr 
1892-97  and  of  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  from 
1897  to  1903.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in 
1903  to  engage  in  literary  work  in  Germany, 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Conserva- 
toiy  of  Music  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HARTRANFT,  John  Frederick,  Amer- 
ican soldier:  b.  New  Hanover,  Pa,  16  Dec. 
1830;  d.  Norristown,  Pa.,  17  Oct.  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1853,  and  in  I8S9 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  the  Slst  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  was  made  its  colonel  and  with 
it  participated  in  Bumside's  expedition  to  North 
Carolina  (1862).  He  also  commanded  the  regi- 
ment in  a  charge  at  Antietam,  and  at  Fredericks- 
burg. In  March  186S,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  Ninth  corps  in  dieir  assault  on  Fort  Stead- 
man,  and  was  brevetted  major-general.  He  waJ 
elected  auditor-general  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865, 
and  re-elected  in  1868.  From  1872  to  1878  he 
was  governor  of  Penns^vania,  and  thorourfilT 
reorganized  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  which 
from  1879  he  commanded,  with  rank  of  major- 

HART-S-HORN,  the  hom  of  the  common 
stag  and  its  decomposition  products.  The  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  horns  were  the  volatile 
liquor,  salt  and  oil,  and  the  ash  which  remains 
when  the  horns  are  calcined  in  the  air.  The 
fluid  portions  are  got  by  destructive  distillation 
in  a  convenient  still,  and  are  separated,  the  salt 
mechaiiirally,  and  the  others,  after  waiting  witb 
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mter,  by  npated  nctification  either  alaoe  or 
with  quicklime,  by  whidi  the  more  volatile  por< 
tions  are  got  free  from  the  tarry  matter  and 
heavier  oils.  The  salt  which  is  formed  in  this 
operation  is  ammonic  carbonate,  which  in  part 
condenses  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  part  is 
washed  over  by  the  aqueous  vapor  into  the 
receiver ;  and  when  the  ammonia  is  got  pure 
from  the  distillate  and  is  condensed  in  water  it 
constiluies  the  spirit  of  hart's-horn.  The  vola- 
tile alkali  or  spirit  of  hart's-hofti  is  now  no 
longer  obtained  from  that  source,  except  in 
Special  circumstances ;  the  ammonia  of  coffl- 
mcrce  is  now  obtained  from  gas-liquor,  from 
blast-furnaces  or  from  other  sources. 

HARTSUFF,  Georse  Lucu,  American 
soldier:  b.  Tyre,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  28  May 
1830;  d.  New  York,  16  May  1874.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  in  185^  enlered  the 
artillery^  was  on  duty  on  the  frontier  and  in 
Florida  in  the  Civil  War,  became  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, with  rank  of  captain,  in  1861,  and 
major  in  1862.  Later  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteers,  he  was  one  of  the  board  for  re- 
vision of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  and  the 
preparation  of  a  code  for  the  government  of  the 
armies  in  die  field.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  in  1855,  and  in  1871  was 
retired  from  the  regular  anny  with  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet  major-general. 

HARTSVILLS,  EngvgementB  at.  Harts- 
ville,  Tenn,,  on  the  north  trank  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  about  35  miles  northeast  of  Nash- 
ville, is  an  important  crossing  and  connected  by 
good  roads  with  Lebanon  on  the  south  and 
Gallatin  on  the  taorlhwest  In  August  1862  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan,  with  his  Confederate  com- 
mand, was  operating  north  of  the  river  and 
Gen.  K.  W.  Johnson,  with  a  cavalry  command; 
was  sent  to  drive  him  back.  Johnson,  approach* 
ing  on  the  Gallatin  road,  attacked  Morgan  21 
August,  near  HartsviMe,  and  was  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  80  killed  and  wounded,  and  75  prison- 
ers. On  6  Dec  1862  HartsviUe  was  held  by 
Col.  A.  B.  Moore,  with  a  Union  force  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  a  regiment  and  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery,  in  all 
about  2,100  men.  Morgan  had  been  instructed 
by  General  Bragg  to  operate  on  General  Rose- 
crans'  lines  of  communication  in  rear  of  Nash- 
ville and,  learning  that  Moore  was  isolated,  with 
no  supports  near,  resolved  to  capture  him. 
While  two  infantry  brigades  of  Cheatham's 
(Uvision  and  Wheeler's  cavalry  demonstrated  on 
Nashville,  Morgan,  with  four  regiments  and  a 
battalion  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  a  battery,  set  out  from  Baird's  Mills,  25 
miles  south  of  HartsviUe,  on  the  morning  of 
6  Dec.  1862,  tnarched  throu^  Lebanon,  crossed 
die  Cumberland  below  HartsviUe,  during  the 
nif^t,  disposed  his  forces  so  as  to  cut  off 
Moore's  retreat  on  the  roads  leading  to  Gallatin 
and  Castalian,  posts  occupied  by  other  Union 
commands,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  7 
December,  closed  in  on  the  Union  camp,  sur- 

Srised  it  attacked  the  troops,  who  were  being 
astily  drawn  up  to  receive  him  and.  after  a 
stubborn  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  defeated 
and  captured  the  entire  command.  Col.  John 
M.  Harlan,  in  command  of  a  scnall  Union  bri- 

Ede  at  Castalian  Springs,  nine  miles  away,  hear- 
t  the  noise  of  battle,  marched  to  HartsviUe 
aso  attiKkcd  Morgwi'*  rear-guard  as  it  was 


recrossing  the  river,  recapturing  some  of  the 
wagons  taken.  The  Union  loss  was  58  killed 
204-  wounded  and  1,834  captured  and  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  21  killed,  104 
wounded  and  10  missing.  Consult  'Offici^J 
Records'   (Vol.  XX). 

HAKTT,    Cbarlca    Frederick,    American 

rilogist:  b.  Fredericton,  N.  B..  23  Aug.  1840; 
Rio  de  Janeira,  BraxU,  18  March  1^  He 
was  a  pupil  of  A^ssii  in  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  Harvard,  and  accompanied 
the  great  naturalist  as  geologist  of  a  Braxilian 
expedition  (1865).  During  this  expedition  he 
explored  the  coast  from  Bahia  to  Rio,  made 


the  natural  history  of  South  America.  In  1875 
be  was  appointed  chief  of  the  geological  survqrs 
of  the  empire  of  Brazil.  He  was  also  from 
1876  director  of  the  National  Museum  at  Rio, 
vrfiere  are  deposited  his  collections,  the  most 
complete  of  South  American  geology  in  exist- 
ence. He  published  'Geology  and  Physical 
(reography  of  BraziP  (1870),  and  'Contribu- 
tions to  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Lower  Amazon'  (1874).  Consult  Hay, 
'The  Scientific  Work  of  Prof.  Charles  Fred- 
erick Haett>    (1899). 

HAR!T^IVELL,  Ga.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Hart  County,  the  terminal  of  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  100  miles  northeast-east  of 
Atlanta.  Its  educational  institutions  include  a 
hi^  school.  There  are  cotton,  flouring  and 
sawmills,  and  a  fruit  cannery.    Fop.  2,007. 

HAETWKLL,  Ohio,  villajfe  of  Hamilton 
County,  eight  miles  north  of  Cindimati,  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Daj;ton  and  on  the 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  railroads. 
It  has  manufactures  of  wagons  and  carriages 
and  a  general  retail  and  agricultural  trade. 
Pop.  2^. 

HARTY,  Jeremiafa  J.,  American  Catholic 
prelate:  b.  Saint  Louis  1853.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Saint  Louis  University  in  1872, 
and  took  a  theolo^cal  course  at  Saint  Vincent's 
0>llege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Uo.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1878,  and  appointed  assistant 
ntor  oj  Saint  Bridget's  parish  in  Saint  L^uis, 
din^  this  position  until  1888,  when  he  was 
commissionea  to  build  the  church  and  organize 
the  parish  of  Saint  Leo  in  the  same  city.  His 
organising  work  has  been  most  successful.  In 
1903  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Manila, 
the  most  important  see  in  the  Philippines. 

HASTZELL,  harts'^I,  Joseph  Crane, 
American  Methodist  ^iscopal  bishop:  b.  near 
Moline,  111..  1  June  1842.  He  was  graduated 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1865,  and  from 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in  1868.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  nunistry  in  1866,  and  held  pastor- 
ates successively  at  Pekin,  111.,  1868-69,  TJew 
Orleans  1870-71  In  the  latter  year  he  founded 
and  became  editor  of  the  SoulhwesUm  Chris- 
lian  Advocate.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Education  Society  1882-88,  and 
corresponding  secretary  1888-96.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  for 
Africa,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  20  years. 
retiring  by  age  limit  1  June  1916.  He  founded 
several  imoortant  mission  centres  In  Central. 
'  East  and  West  Africa,  chiefly  among  the  blade 
races,  having,  besides  the  support  of  the  Uethp* 
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^l  Episcopal  Chnrch,  the  co-operation  of 
several  Kovernments  and  distinguished  states- 
men, indinJing  Earl  Grey  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 
He  founded  also  missionary  work  in  North 
Africa  extending  from  Morocco  to  Trijioli 
among  the  Mohammedans  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  French  goremmcnt.  He  ii.  vice-president 


tern  lands,  mnnber  of  the  Board  of  Fordgn 
Missions  and  of  the  executive  committee  of' 
the  Preedmen's  Aid  Society  having  charge  of 
large  educational  interests  in  the  Southern 
Stales.  He  is  a  freqnent  contributor  to  the 
religious  and  secular  press  and  the  author  of 
several  important  publications,  including  a  re- 

EDrt  upon  the  moral  condition  of  tiToslem  child- 
ood.  He  is  also  welt  known  as  a  preacher  and 
lecturer.  He  was  made  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  for  the  Redemption  of  Africa  by  the 
republic  of  Liberia. 

HAltTZENBUSCH,  hins'^n-hoosh  Juan 
BiUBnio,  Spanish  dramatist,  critic  ana  poet: 
b.  Madnd,  6  Sept.  1806;  d.  there.  2  August 
1880.  His  father  was  Gertnan  and  his  mother 
Spanish.  His  father  intended  him  for  the 
Church  and  the  boy  spent  his  earliei ly.ears  iu  a 
Jesuit  college  where  he  received  a  Bfftd  classi- 
cal education  and  conceived  a  love  Tor' Spanish 


bis  father  losing  his  reason  in  1823,-  young 
Hartzenbusch  resorted  to  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter, which  he  had  learned  froni  his  parent,  to 
meet  expenses.  He  continued  his  Studies  as 
best  he  could  and  made  translations  into  Span- 
ish from  French  and  Italian  dramatists.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  1830  left  him  with  his 
hands  free.  In  1831  he  wrote  two  dramas 
based  on  classical  models,  neither  of  which  re- 
ceived any  attention  frqm  the  public-  So  he 
determined  to  seek  a  more  popular  medium. 
This  be  found  in  sentiment,  love  and  human 
interest  keyed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
embodied  m  'Los  amantes  de  Temel.*  which 
was  presented  at  the  Teatro  Principal  in  Ma- 
drid, in  1837.  It  was  notably  successful  and 
placed  the  author  among  the  popular  drama- 
tists of  Spain.  The  appearance,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  of  'Doha  Menda'  increased 
the  reputation  of  the  young  author.  The 
latter,  inferior  to  'Los  amantes  de  Teruel' 
in  almost  every  respect,  owed  its  populari^  to 
certain  political  principles  presented  in  it  and 
to  the  brilliancy  of  many  parts.  Its  weakness 
consists  in  a  lack  of  coherency  in  the  plot  and 
(be  indiatinctiveness  of  the  character  delinea- 
tion. 'Alfonso  el  (^sto>  (1841)  ;  *Juan  de  las 
vinas'  (1844);  and  'La  Jura  en  Santa  Gadea' 
(1845)  are  all  dramas  that  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public  and  increased  Still 
more  the  author's  repulatioti  and  placing  him 
among  the  foremost  dramatists  of  nis  century. 
His  national  popularity  had  gained  for  him, 
in  1844,  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the 
National  Library,  which  suited  his  literary  in- 
clinations,  since  it  gave  him  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  and  the  opportunity  to  search  for 
literary  material,  esuecially  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dramas.  The  success  of  'La  Madre 
tfe  Pelayo'  (1846),  coupled  with  the  fame 
troitght  the  atithor  by-  his  previous  dramas. 


led  to  his  election  to  Ae  Spanish  Academy  in 
1847.  In  1862  Hartienbusch  became  bead  of 
the  National  Library,  a  post  be  held  for  13 
years,  when  he  retired  owing  to  ill  health. 

One  of  the  most  noted  hterary  figures  of 
the  19ih  century,  Hartienbusch  was  active  in 
almost  every  field  of  literary  endeavor.    Be- 

f inning  the  translation  of  foreign  plays  into 
panisn  at  the  age  of  15,  he  continued  the  woik 
of  translation  or  adaptation  for  years,  thus 
enriching  the  field  of  the  Spanish  stage.  Be- 
coming dramatic  critic  in  1842,  he  did  much  for 
several  ^ears  to  improve  the  native  drama  and 
lo  free  it  from  binding  and  harmful  traditions 
of  past  dramatic  endeavors.  Had  he  given  all 
his  time  lo  the  writing  of  dramas  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  productive  drama- 
tists of  Spain.  But  be  liked  to  vary  his  liter- 
aiy  work;  for  he  had  much  of  the  antiquarian 
in  his  composition.  His  editions  or  prefaces 
thereto  of  the  works  of  famous  Spanish  writ- 
ers, published  in  the  Rivadeneira  Libraiy  ,of 
Spanish  authors,  display  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  rare  critical  ability  possessed  by 
tew  Spanish  literary  critics.  These  cover  10 
volumes  and  include  the  dramatic  works  of 
Tirso  de  Molino,  Calder6n,  A!arc6n  and  Lope 
de  Vega.  Hartienbusch's  dramatic  works  in- 
clude 34  translations  of  foreign  dramas,  10 
dramas  recast  and  2S  original  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Among  the  most  notable  of  these  are, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
>Honoria>  (1843);  'La  Ley  de  Ran'  (1852); 
<Vida  por  houra'  (18S2),  all  symbolical 
dramas;  'Las  hijas  de  Graci&n  Ramirez' 
(1831)  ;  and  'EI  infante  de  Don  Fernando  y  el 
Antequera>  (1836),  two  unsuccessful  htstoiical 
dramas;  'La  visionftria>  (1840);  and  'La  Coja 
y  d  Encojido'  (1843),  two  chaiacter  dramas; 
'Derechos  P6stumos>  (18S6);  and  'La  hiia  de 
Cervantes'  (1861),  both  curtain  raisers.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  Hart/cnbnsch'a  works, 
one  of  the  best  being  that  of  the  Coteccion  de 
escnions  casellanos  (Madrid  1877,  el  seq). 
Consult  Fern Snder- Cue rra,  'Austores  dramat- 
icas  cortemporSneos'  (Madrid) ;  Pineyro, 
Enrique,   'El  Romanticismo  en  EspaHa.* 

HARUN-AL-RASHID,  ha-roon'al-rishld. 
Of  HAROUN-AL-RASHID,  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad: b.  Rhey,  near  Teherah,  about  76S  a.d.;  d. 
Tus,  2  April  809.  (See  Caliph).  The  popular 
fame  of  this  caliph  is  by  the  'AraUan  Nights' 
Entertainments'  (q.v.),  in  which  Harun,  his 
wife,  Zobeide,  his  vizier,  Giaffar,  and  his  chief 
eumicfa,  Mesrur,  are  frequent  and  conspicuoos 
characters.  He  was  the  fifth  caliph  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbassidcs,  and  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  of  his  race.  In  786  he  succeeded 
his  older  brother,  Hadi,  who  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  and 
by  his  conquests  and  vigorous  internal  adminis- 
raised  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  to  i^' 


were  Yahia  and  his  son 
Giaffar,  or  Jaafar.  of  the  ancient  Persian  family 
of  the  Barmecides,  whose  ancestors  had  for 
many  generations  been  hereditary  priests  al 
the  fire  temple  of  Baikh,  and  who  now  rapidly 
exalted  the  family  to  the  highest  dignities  under 
the  caliphate.  In  war  he  was  successful  agunst 
the  Byzaittines.    His  empire  at  its  greatest  ex- 
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tended  from  Tunis  ia  North  Africa  to  Trans- 
oxuiia.  He  was  despotic  and  in  his  later  years 
became  suspicious  of  all  around  him.  He  exe- 
cuted his  viiier  and  near  relatives,  which  with 
other  unreasonable  acts  caused  general  dis- 
order and  rebellion  in  his  realm.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  apoplexy  while  endeavoring  to  crush 
the  rebels.  Consult  Palmer,  'Haroun-sJ' 
Rashid.' 

HARUSPICB5.    See  Akuspices. 

HARVARD,  John,  American  clergyman, 
founder  of  Harvard  University:  b.  England, 
probably  in  Middlesex,  1607;  d.  Chartestown, 
Mass.,  24  Sept.   163S.     He  was  entered  as  a 

fensioner  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
&28,  was  graduated  B.A.  in  1631-32,  and  M.A 
in  1635,  and  having  emigrated  to  America  was 
made  a  freeman  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
2  Nov.  1637.  The  following  year,  as  appears 
from  the  town  records,  a  portion  of  land  was 
set  ofl  for  him  in  Charlestown,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  ministry.  In  April  1638,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  *to  consider  of  some 
things  tending  toward  a  body  of  laws.^  These 
are  the  only  particulars  known  of  his  life.  His 
property  at  his  death  wai  worth  about  il,600, 
one-half  of  which  he  gave  toi*  the  erection  of 
the  institution  which  bears  his  name;  but  part 
of  this  bequest,  it  is  said,  was  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose.  He  also  left  to  the  college  a 
lUjrary  of  more  than  300  volumes,  indicating  in. 
their  selection  the  taste  and  skill  of  a  scholar. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the 
burial  ground  of  Charlestown  by  the  alumni  of 


Univebsity. 

HARVARD,  III.,  a  city  and  important  rail- 
way junction  in  Chemung  Township,  McHenry 
Giunty,  at  the  intersection  of  three  divisions 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northern  Railroad,  63  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  It  has  city  waterworks, 
railroad  repair  shops,  a  malthouse  and  brewery, 
manufacttires  of  agricultural  implements, 
wagons  and  carriages  and  grist  and  woolen 
■Bills.    Pop.  3.0O& 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  the  oldest  in- 
stitntion  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1636.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  convened  on  8  September. 
six  jjears  after  its  first  settlement,  it  was  voted 
to  give  £400  toward  a  'schoale  or,  colledge," 
tor  the  purpose  of  educating  the  'English  and 
Indian  youth  in  knowledge  and  Godliness.*  The 
ensuing  year  12  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
colony,  mcluding  John  Winthrop  and  John 
Cotton,  were  authorized  'to  take  order  for  a 
college  at  New  Towne."  The  name  Cambridge 
was  adopted  soon  afterward  in  recognition  of 
the  English  university  where  many  of  the 
colonists  had  been  educated.  In  1638  John 
Harvard,  a  young  Non- Conformist  minister, 
died  in  Charlestown,  leaving  to  the  college  £750 
and  his  entire  library  of  300  volumes.  The 
institution  was  opened  soon  after  and  was 
named  Harvard  in  honor  of  its  first  benefactor. 
;  In  1637  the  first  building  was  erected.  The 
first  president  was  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who 
Wis:elected  in  1640.  The  first  graduating  class 
was  in  1642.  and  consisted  of  nine  members. 
lliis  same  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  gov- 
t  of  the  college;  a  board  of  trustees  was 


created,  the  members  of  which  were  the  gov- 


bridge,  Charlestown,  Dorchester  and  Roxbury 
—  the  magistrates  and  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. The  college  was  established  as  a  corpora- 
tion in  1650.  with  imwer  of  control  over  the  edu- 
cational and  financial  concerns  of  the  institution. 
The  members  of  the  corporation  were  the  pres- 
ident,  the  treasurer  and  five  fellows.  In  1657 
the  corporation  charter  was  changed  so  that  the 
overseers  had  practically  no  control  over  the 
internal  management  of  the  college^  although  a 
final  appeal  might  be  made  to  them  if  necessary. 
Now  there  were  two  governing  bodies;  the  ovet^  ■ 
seers  and  the  corporation,  at  times  working  in 
harmony  and  again  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
In  1780  the  board  of  overseers  consisted  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant-govemor,  senate  and  coun- 
cil of  the  Commonwealtb,  the  president  of  the 
college  and  the  ministers  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  churches  of  the  'six  adjoining  towns'*  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  1810  a  further  change  was 
made  in  the  board  of  overseers,  and  instead  of 
the  senate  and  the  ministers  of  certain  churches, 
there  were  substituted  IS  Congregationalist  min- 
isters, 15  laymen,  the  president  of  the  senate 
and  Uie  speaker  of  the  house,  all  to  be  inhab- 
itants of  the  State.  The  members  constituting 
the  senate  were  restored  as  overseers  in  1814. 
A  still  further  broadening  of  the  spirit  of  the 
board  was  shown  by  the  act  of  1834,  but  not 
ratified  until  1843,  when  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations were  made  eligible  for  membership 
to  the  board,  and  in  1351  an  act  was  passed  in 
which  no  mention  was  made  of  clergymen,  but 
the  clause  that  made  only  inhabitants  of  the 
Sute  eligible  was  retained.  It  was  not  until  1880 
that  Harvard  was  freed  from  all  sectional  lines, 
and  non-residents  of  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts 
became  eligible  for  membership  to  the  board  of 


During  the  17th  century  Harvard  had  to  con- 
tend with  serious  obstacles,  many  of  which 
had  their  origin  in  religious  differences  or  shades 
of  differences ;  but  the  desire  to  give  the  youth 
of  Massachusetts  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
things  taught  to  their  fathers  in  the  schools  of 
Europe  never  faltered.  It  required  heroic  cour- 
age then  to  persevere  in  such  a  work,  which  at 
present  seems  a  comparatively  easy  task.  The 
religious  controversies  continued  even  after  do- 
nations and  endowments  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  institution  and  had  made  its  success  seem 
almost  certain.  Under  the  presidency  of  Rev, 
Increase  Mather,  the  college  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Calvinists  (1692),  but  in  1707 
the  liberals  gained  the  ascendency.  An  Eng- 
lish merchant,  Thomas  HoUis,  in  1721,  founded 
a  chair  of  divinity,  and  directed  that  no  re- 
ligious test  should  be  given  to  the  candidate 
for  the  professorship.  The  gift  was  refused  by 
the  overseers,  but  the  corporation  urged  its 
acceptance,  and  the  latter  finally  prevailed. 
However,  the  first  candidate  for  a  professorship 
was  really  subjected  to  a  religious  test,  for  a 
confession  of  faith  on  various  disjiuted  points 
was  exacted  of  him.  The  religious  contro^ 
versies  were  carried  so  far  that  at  one"  time 
there  was  a  strong  effort  tnade  by  the  orthodox 
friends  of  learning  to  found  another  college  in 
rtie  colony;  but  Governor  Bernard  refused  them 
a  charter. 

In  1764  the  college  met  with  a  serious  loss    > 
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by  fire;  the  first  Harvard  Hall,  containinK  the 
libran'  and  apparatus,  was  entirely  destroyed, 
but  tne  loss  was  repaired  to  some  extent  by 
the  generous  aid  of  the  Colonies.  Harvard 
was  loyal  to  the  American  cause  during  the  . 
Revolutionary  period;  even  ^ing  so  far  in 
the  readjustment  of  its  financial  affairs  as  to 
suffer  considerable  loss.  The  alumni  and  stu- 
dents have  ever  been  patriotic,  ready  to  contrib' 
Ute  iheir  best  to  the  needs  of  their  country.  The 
fine  building.  Memorial  Hall,  was  erected  by  the 
alutnni  in  memory  of  their  dead  who  fell  in 
the  Civil  War.  Harvard  has  always  followed 
a  conservative  course  when  parties  were  agi- 
tating questions  of  government. 

Between  1636  and  1782  Harvard  CoUege  con- 
ferred only  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts,  but  in  1780  the  term  university  was  ap- 
nlied  to  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  class  of  1768  evidently  gave 
some  attention  to  dress,  as  they  voted  to  wear 
homespun  at  their  graduating  exercises,  al- 
though their  action  on  the  matter  is  often 
? noted  to  prove  their  democratic  simplidly.  In 
782  and  1783  three  professorships  of  raedicise 
were  estabhshed,  and  the  first  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine  was  conferred  in  1788.  In  1810  the 
lectures  in  medicine  were  transferred  to  Boston, 
and  there  the  first  medical  college  was  built. 
The  law  school  was  established  in  1817,  and  it 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  school 
of  law  in  the  country  connected  with  a  univer- 
sity and  authorized  to  confer  degrees  in  law. 
The  divinity  school  was  a  gradual  outgrowth 
of  the  college;  the  Hollis  professorship  of  di- 
vinity, which  has  been  mentioned,  was  estab- 
lished in  1721,  but  the  divini^  faculty  was  not 
formal!};  organized  until  1819.  It  is  now  unde- 
nominational, no  assent  to  the  special  doctrines 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christianity 
being  required  of  any  instructor  or  student. 
The  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  divinity  are 
the  three  oldest  additions  to  tlie  college  proper, 
and  it  was  decided  that  such  an  institution,  hav- 
ing four  schools  and  several  departments,  justi- 
fied the  title  universily. 

In  about  1822,  a  number  of  the  friends  of 
education  and  of  the  institntion  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  further  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  work  required  of  the  students, 
George  Ticknor  (q.v.),  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  modern  languages,  urged  that  some 
division  of  studies  should  be  made  whereV 
students  might  be  permitted  to  pursue  specif 
coiu'ses  or  specialize  on  certain  subjects.  A 
committee,  with  Joseph  Story  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
change,  and  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students.  The  committee  reported  (1824)  the 
advisability  of  instituting  two  lines  of  study  — 
the  one  a  course  necessary  for  a  degree,  the 
other  a  scientific  and  mechanical  course  for 
those  not  intending  to  take  degrees,  but  who  de- 
sired to  fit  themselves  for  certain  departments 
of  work.     The  departure  from  old  customs  as 

recommended  by  the  committee  was  opposed  by 
many,  but  in  1823  changes  were  made  and  the 

»)eual  students  were  admitted.  Professor 
Ticknor  and  later  his  successor,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  introduced  to  some  extent  elective 

courses  in  the  department  of  modem  lai>- 
cuages,  but  not  until  a  number  of  years  later 
did  these  courses  become  popular  in  other 
departments, 


Charles  WilKam  Eliot  (q.v.)  was  elected 
president  in  1869.  At  this  time  the  departmenU 
were  almost  independent  schools,  to  whidi  no 
entrance  examinations  were  retjuircd,  but  die 
students  were  largely  from  classical  preparatory 
schools^  the  majority  of  which  were  located  in 
New  England.  The  college  required  certain 
courses,  and  all  demanded  good  work  and  a 
high  degree  of  scholarship  before  graduatioa 
In  four  years  practically  a  reoi^nizalion  had 
been  made,  the  departments  had  been  correlated 
and  individual  work  had  been  given  recognition. 
In  1909,  Dr.  Eliot  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  the  science  of  government  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

To  Harvard  much  credit  is  due  for  the  con- 
servative manner  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  the 
question  of  higher  education  of  women.  The 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women  was  the  name  of  an  organization  which 
began  the  work  (I8S9)  of  providing  ways  and 
means  for  giving  young  women  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  The  name  of 
the  organization  was  changed,  in  1894,  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  that  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College  (q.v.).  Systematic  collegiate  in- 
struction is  now  given  in  this  college,  under  the 
professors  and  teachers  of  Harvard  University. 
The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  admission 
to  the  university. 

The  various  schools  and  departments  of 
Harvard  University  now  comprise:  (1)  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Graduate  School,  estab- 
lished in  1872  for  students  making  original  re- 
search. In  1916  there  were  in  attendance  3,017 
sludcnta  under  the  faculty  of  arts  and  science. 
Of  this  number  598  were  m  the  graduate  school 
and  were  engaged  in  original  research.  Par  the 
students  of  this  school  who  are  engaged  in 
original  investigations  there  is  available  a  num- 
ber of  fellow»iips,  at  present  41,  which  are 
fr<)m  $400  to  $1,200,  The  Edward  Austin  Fel- 
lowship and  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowship 
are  given  only  to  resident  graduate  students. 
Some  of  the  fellowships  may  be  given  to  per- 
sons pursuing  their  studies  in  omcr  parts  of 
the  country  or  abroad:  but  non-resident  ap- 
pointments are  given  only  to  persons  who  have 
been  resident  students  in  some  department  of 
the  university.  (2)  The  law  school  has  been 
mentioned.  The  attendance  in  1916  was  788, 
(3)    The   divinity   school,   already   noticed,  has 


lished  in  1867.  were  united  in  1899  and  are  in 
charge  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  The  school 
is  located  in  Boston.  The  attendance  in  1918 
was,  in  the  medical  school,  387;  in  the  dental 
school,  271.  Tbe  new  buildings  erect.ed  since 
1903  for  the  accommodation  of^the  medical  de- 
partments are  second  to  none  other  in  the 
world.  There  are  seven  separate  buildings;  the 
cditral  structure  and  two  of  the  side  pavilions 
are  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  $1,000,000  from 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  $1,000,000  from  other 
friends.  The  site  comprises  26  acres,  in  Brook- 
line,  about  three  miles  from  the  main  buildings 
of  the  university  in  Cambridge.  (5)  The  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration,  found- 
ed in  1908,  had  an  enrolment  of  190  in  191& 
(6)  The  Bussey  Institute,  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  was  establbhed  in  1870  in 
accordance  with,  (be  wiH  of  Beqjamin  BuMcy. 
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It  is  at  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Boston.  (7)  The  Arnold  Arboretum,  estab- 
lished in  187^  is  devoted  to  scientific  research 
in  forestry,  dendrology  and  arboriculture,  ll 
was  founded  under  the  will  of  James  Arnold. 
It  is  pranically  a  large  park  containing  about 
220  acres,  and  is  located  in  West  Roxbury. 
^8)  The  astronomical  observatory  was  estab- 
lished in  1843  by  means  of  a  public  subscription. 
The  Sears  Tier  was  built  in  1846  and  two  years 
later  Edward  Bromfield  Phillips  bequeathed  to 
the  university  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  obser- 
vatory; this  early  bequest  has  since  been  sup- 
plemented by  many  others,  so  that  the  observa- 
tory now  has  an  endowment  of  about  $900,000. 
It  has  a  director  and  four  other  professors  and 
40  assistants.  A  branch  station  is  established 
on  a  mountain  8,000  feet  high,  near  Arequipa, 
Peru.  The  annals  of  the  observatory  fill  about 
SO  volumes.  Among  the  more  important  in- 
struments are  the  15-inch  and  6-inch  equatorial 
telescopes,  the  8-inch  transit-drcle,  the  U-inch 
Draper  photographic  telescope,  the  8- inch  photo- 
graphic telescope  and  the  meridian  photometer. 
A  special  grant  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  for  the  Study  of  the  col- 
lection of  photographs  at  the  Harvard  Obser- 
vatory. The  amount  of  material,  includ'ng 
photographs  and  photographic  charts  of  the 
iky  that  has  been  collected  in  this  department. 


libraries  of  the  schools  and  departments, 
tains  about  1,181,635  volumes  and  701,358  pam- 
[rfilets.  (10)  The  Gray  Herbarium,  so  named 
because  it  contains  the  herbarium  of  Asa  Gray 
(q.v.),  presented  to  the  university  in  1864. 
{U>  The  university  museum  is  made  up  of  the 
following  collections :  the  Peabodv  Museum  of 
American  Archteologj;  and  Ethnology ;  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  ZooIoct',  established 
in  18S9  by  private  subscription,  State  aid  and 
the  collection  of  Louis  Agassiz,  and  valuable 
gifts  from  his  son;  the  Mineralo^cal  Museum, 
established  in  1890-91 ;  the  Semitic  Museum, 
completed  in  1902 ;  the  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  completed  in  189S;  and  the  Germanic 
Museum,  established  in  1902.  (12)  The  botani- 
cal garden,  established  in  1809,  covers  about 
seven  acres  and  contains  thousands  of  plants 
for  scienti&c  study. 

Great  credit  is  due  Harvard  for  its  leader- 
ship in  the  movement  to  better  the  teaching  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  Harvard  mentioned  the 
subject  in  its  catalogue  of  1865-66;  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  catalogue  of  1869- 
70  that  "Students  would  be  examined,  as  eariy 
as  possible  after  their  admission,  in  English.* 
In  1874.  for  the  first  time,  every  applicant  for 
admission  to  Harvard  was  required  to  present 
English  composition.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee who  visited  the  preparatory  schools  to 
ascertain  what  th^  were  doing  with  the  subject 
of  En^ish,  the  discnssioni  by  educators  on  the 
*new  demand  of  Harvard,*  the  progress  of  the 
movement,  the  grand  results,  all  now  are  parts 
of  the  'ITistory  of  Education"  of  America. 

The  university  summer  school  gives  short 
courses  of  study  under  the  charge  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  is 
held  in  the  college  building  during  the  simi- 
~"  ""-"'on.    Ite  school  IS  popular  and  ba» 


had  a  large  attendance  each  year.  In  1910  the 
students  numbered  about  700.  Athletics  are 
provided  for  —  two  fields  of  24  acres  each  and 
the  Hemenway  gymnasium  furnish  opitortuni- 
ties  for  physical  training.  The  stadium  erected 
on  Soldiers'  Field  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  30,000.  It  is  shaped  like  the  letter  «U,' 
with  the  open  space  toward  the  Charles  River. 
It  is  of  steel  and  concrete  constmction.  The 
mezzanine  floor  under  the  seats,  the  promenade 
above  the  seats,  the  stairs,  the  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  parts  make  this  stadium  a  model 
of  construction.  It  was  built  uoder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  class  of  '79.  A  club  house,  called 
the  Harvard  Union,  was  donated  by  Henry  Lee 
Higglnson  in  1901.  The  Phillips  Brooks  house 
is  used  for  reli^ous  meetings.  In  1903  Har- 
vard received  a  valuable  collection  of  plaster 
replicas  of  Germanic  art;  a  number  of  them 
were  given  by  Emperor  William  11  of  Ger- 
many. Among  them  is  a  replica  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Great  Elector  by  Schiilter, 
one  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Schadow,  a  cast 
of  the  golden  gate  of  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg, 
the  bronze  door  of  Hildesheim  Cathedral,  on 
which  is  the  Biblical  story  of  Creation,  the  wood 
screen  of  Naumburg  Cathedral  and  several 
other  reproductions  of  great  value. 

In  1915  the  Widetjer  Memorial  Library  was 
completed.  This  building  was  erected  by  Mrs. 
George  D.  Widencr  of  Philadelphia  in  memory 
of  her  son,  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1907,  who  lost  his 
life  with  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

In  1918,  tfe  number  of  members  of  the  cor- 
poration was  7;  of  overseers,  30;  of  professors 
and  instructors,  tutors  and  assistants,  831 ;  of 
students  in  all  the  schools  and  departments, 
5,731.  In  1915  the  invested  funds  .of  the  uni- 
versity amounted  to  $28,177,578;  the  annual  in- 
come was  $3,032,999,  and  bequests  and  gifts 
amounted  to  $1,^,021.  Harvard  has  had  23 
presidents,  including  the  present  incumbent, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  There  are  13 
periodicals  which  represents  the  interests  of 
the  university  as  a  whole,  and  of  special  schools 
and  departments. 

Bibliography. —  Quincy,  *The  History  of 
Harvard  University'^  Thaye^  'Historical 
Sketch  of  Harvard  University* ;  Hill,  'Harvard 
College  by  an  Oxonian':  Peabody,  'Harvard 
Graduates  Whom  I  Have  Known' ;  Bush,  'His- 
tory of  Harvard';  Eliot,  'A  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Harvard  University' ;  Thayer,  /His- 
tory of  Middlesex  County.' 

HARVEST  BUG  or  HITB.    See  Ums. 

HARVBST-FISH.    See  BtmeRnsH. 

HARVKST-FLY.     A  cicada   (q.v.). 

HARVKST-MOON,  the  full  moon  nearest 
to  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  earth's 
satellite,  almost  full,  rises  for  several  nights  in 
succession  close  to  the  same  hour.  This  i)he- 
nomenon  is  less  plainly  seen  in  the  United 
States  than  in  higher  latitudes,  and  is  not  met 
with  in  the  tropics.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  full 
moon,  being  exactly  opposite  the  sun,  is  in  that 
part  of  her  orbit  which  makes  a  small  angle 
with  the  horizon  at  the  point  of  moon  rise. 

HARVEST  MOUSE.    See  Mouse. 

HAHVESTMAN,  orHARVSST  SFIDSR, 
See  Dadov-longlscs. 
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HARVEY,  Georse  Brinton  HcClellwi, 
American  publisher  and  editor;  b,  Peacham, 
Vt.,  16  Feb.  1864.  After  a  secondary  education, 
he  became  a  reporter  successively  for  the 
Springfield  (Mas9.)  Repitblican  the  Chicago 
Wevs  and  the  New  York  World;  was  for  a 
time  managing  editor  of  the  World  and  later  a 
constructor  and  president  of  various  electric 
railways.  He  was  for  a  time  president  of  the 
reorganized  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  but 
purchased  and  became  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  in  1899.  He  published 
'Women'  (1908);  'The  Power  of  Tolerance' 
(I91I) ;  is  an  LL.D  of  several  colleges  and  re- 
sTdes  at  Deal,  N.  J. 

HARVEY,  Sir  John,  British  army  officer 
and  administrator:  b.  1778;  d.  1852.  During  the 
War  of  1812  he  was  depuly  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  in  Canada,  defeated  the  Americans  at 
Stoney  Creek  and  look  part  in  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  and  Chrysller's  Farm.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1815  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
From  1837-41  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  his  firm  and  tactful  han- 
dling of  the  so-called  "Aroostook  War,"  in  1838- 
39,  on  the  borders  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, did  much  to  avert  an  actual  conHict 
From  1841-46  he  was  governor  of  Newfound- 
land and  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
1846-52. 

HARVEY,  MowM,  Newfoundland  his- 
torian: b.  Armagh,  Ireland,  23  March  1820;  d. 
Saint  John's,  Newfoundland.  3  Sept.  1901.  He 
was  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in 
1840;  was  pastor  of  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church,  Saint  John's.  Newfoundland,  1852-78, 
when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
Among  his  works  are  'Newfoundland,  the  Old- 
est British  Colony'  (1883);  'Text-Book  oi 
Newfoundland  History,'   etc, 

HARVEY,  William,  English  physician:  b. 
Folkestone,  1  April  1578;  d.  London,  3  June 
1637;  he  was  gradmted  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1593  and  later  at  Padua.  He  is 
famous  as  the  discoverer  of  the  drculation  of 
the  blood. 

HARVEY,  William  Hope,  American  au- 
thor: b.  Buffalo,  Putnam  County,  W.  Va.,  16 
Aug.  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Marshall  Col- 
lege (W.  Va.)  and  practised  law  in  1871-84. 
He  appeared  as  an  author  under  the  pseudonym 
•Coin*  in  'Coin's  Financial  School'  (1894),  in 
advoca^  of  bimetallism  as  a  currency  stand- 
ard Other  works  by  him  are  *A  Tale  of  Two 
Nations'  (1894);  'Coin's  Financial  School  Up 
to  Date'  (1895);  'Coin  on  Money,  Trusts  and 
Imperialism'  (1899).  In  1900  made  his  home 
in  the  Oiark  Mountains  in  Arkansas,  founding 
the  village  and  settlement  of  Monte  Ne.  In 
1915  he  wrote  the  book  entitled  'The  Remedy,' 
which  has  become  the  prospectus  of  an  educa- 
tional organization  with  a  national  committee 
promoting  its  teachings,  of  which  committee 
Mr.  Harvey  has  been  made  chairman. 

HARVEY.  111.,  city  in  Cook  County,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cuicinnati  and  Sa^nt  Louis, 
Big  Four,  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroads,  19  miles  south  of  Chicago,  It  was 
founded  in  1891  and  incorporated  in  1892. 
Among  first  cities  in  State  to  adopt 


form  of  government.  Its  proximity  to  Gucago 
gives  it  the  advantages  of  a  residential  city 
and  its  railroad  fadlittes  are  an  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  manufactories.  Some  of  the 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  railroad  sup- 
ply shops,  an  automobile  factory,  motor-Irudc 
factory,  gas-stove  factories,  steel-car  factory, 
foundry  equipment  factory,  electric-madiinery 
factory,  automobile-en^ne  factory,  whidng 
factory,  machine  shops  m  which  are  manufac- 
tured ditching  and  mining  machinery.  The  trade 
is  principally  in  its  manufactures  and  agricul- 
tural products.    Pop.  9,220, 

HARVEYED  ARMOR  PLATE.  See 
AxMOR  Plate;  Steei. 

HARWOOD,  Andrew  Allen,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Settle,  Pa^  1802;  d  Marion, 
Mass.,  28  Aug.  1884.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (q.v.).  In  1818  he  en- 
tered the  navy  and  served  in  the  suppressing  of 
the  slave  trade  and  piracy  in  the  west  Indies; 
in  1835-37  was  with  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron ;  in  1848  was  given  the  command  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  in  1855  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnaoce  and  Hydrography;  in 
1863  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard  and  Potomac  flotilla,  having 
the  rank  of  commodore,  and  retired  in  1869 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  published 
'Law  and  Practice  of  United  Slates  Navy 
Courts-Martial*  <1867),  and  'Summary 
Courts- Martial.' 

HARZ  (harts)  MOUNTAIN  (Ger. 
Hartgebirge) ,  the  northernmost  mountain 
range  of  Germany,  extending  about  60  miles 
through  Prussia,  Bninswick  and  Anhalt,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  about  786  square  miles.  The 
range,  composed  chiefly  ot  Devonian  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  formations,  broken 
through  with  granite,  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Harz,  with  average  elevations  of 
2,100  and  1.000  feet,  respectively,  the  maximum 
altitude,  3,745  feet,  being  reached  in  the  Brocken 
(q.v.).  Woods  and  fine  pastures  abound;  sil- 
ver, iron,  lead,  copper  and  zinc  are  mined^and 
marble,  alabaster  and  granite  quarried.  Trav- 
ersed by  fine  roads  and  accessible  by  railroads, 
the  range  is  a  favorite  touring  ground,  its  in- 
terest enhanced  by  the  traditions  and  weird 
legends  which  had  their  birth  in  this  romantic 
region, 

HASAN,  ha'sin,  and  HUSAIN,  hfi'sSn, 
also  written  Hassan  and  Hosein,  brokers,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Fatimah,  daughter 
of  Mohammed,  and  All  (q.v.),  cousin  and 
adopted  son — as  well  as  aon-in-law  —  of  the 
Prophet.  Hasan  and  Husain  were  bom  in  ajx 
625  and  626  respectively.  After  the  death  of 
his  failier  (Ali)  in  661,  Hassan  was  prodaimed 
caliph  tv  the  Arabians.  But  he  was  a  faint- 
hearted, poor-spirited  creature,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  his  valiant  father  and  masterful 
grandfather.  All's  powerful  rival,  Moawiya, 
now  determined  to  assert  his  title  to  the  wImIc 
Moslem  empire.  Already  recognized  as  caliph 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  he  gathered  an  army  and 
mardied  against  Kufa  to  oust  Hasan.  The 
latter,  however,  nicknamed  *The  Divorcer,* 
was  more  intent  on  varying  the  composition  of 
his  cver-changiDg  harem  than  on  the  busioest 
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o£  pu^  life  and  inililary  enterpnse.  After  a 
brief  and  inglorious  reign  of  six  months  Hasan 
resigned  the  caliphate  to  Moawiya,  and  retired 
with  his  household  and  his  brother  to  Uedina. 
Here  Hasan  died  by  ^ison  (A.11.  670)  adminis- 
tered by  one  of  his  wives,  who  had  been  bribed 
with  promises  to  commit  this  act  by  Yezid,  son 
of  Uoawiya.  Yezid  succeeded  his  father  (630) 
as  the  second  caliph  of  the  Ommiad  dynasty 
(q.v.).  Meanwhile,  Husain  had  married  a 
Persian  princess  and  had  attracted  a  large  fol- 
lowing among  the  Shiitcs  (q.v.),  111  opposition 
to  the  Sunni  sect.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
Yeiid  as  the  lawful  caliiA,  and,  yieldlDg  to 
the  desires  of  his  adherents,  he  started  on  his 

Surney  from  Medina  to  Kufa,  the  seat  of 
oslem  government.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  family  and  relatives,  including  women  and 
children,  to  the  number  of  80.  Promises  ot 
Stipport  came  from  Kufa  and  other  districts  if 
he  would  appear  in  (he  city  and  claim  his 
rights.  Arrived  on  the  plain  of  Kerbala  on  the 
confines  of  Irak,  where  Kufa  is  situated,  the 
party  of  Husain,  now  strengthened  by  a  nnin- 
ber  of  Bedouins,  was  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  80,000  horse.  Seeing  iheir  cause  hopeless, 
the  Bedouins  withdrew,  and  in  the  general 
Slighter  that  ensued  Husain  was  killed,  to- 

Sther  with  his  two  sons,  six  brothers  (sons  of 
i),  two  sons  of  Hasan  and  six  descendants 
of  Abu  Talib  (father  of  Ah).  The  women 
and  childreiL  and  a  load  of  70  trunkless  heads, 
were  carried  into  the  city.  A  thrill  of  horror 
and  grief  ran  through  the  Moslem  empire. 
Yeiid  disclaimed  responsibility  and  received  the 
sister  of  Husain  and  her  two  little  sons  with 
every  mark  of  honor.  The  tragic  scene  was 
repeated  in  every  household  and  served  to 
strengthen  the  lineage  of  Ali,  To  the  present 
day,  at  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  trag- 
edy, which  happened  10  Oct.  680  (Anno  Hegira 
61),  the  Moslems  of  every  land  observe  the 
death  of  Husain  by  vociferous  lamentations. 
beating  their  breasts  and  crying,  *Ya  Hasan-I 
Ya  Hoseinl'  A  passion  play,  based  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  now  a  recognized  religious  ceremonbl 
among  millions  of  Mohammedans.  In  India 
the  celebration  is  known  as  the  "Hobson-Job- 
son,*  an  Anglo-Saxon  mutilation  of  'Hasan- 
Husain,"  probablv  invented  by  soldiers.  (See 
Caliphate:  Mohammed;  Ommwbs).  Consult 
Muir,  W.,  'Life  of  Mohammed'  and  <The  Cali- 
phate' (London). 

HASCALL,  Hilo  Smith,  Ainerican  soldier : 
b.  U  Roy,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y..  5  Aug.  1829; 
d.  Oak  Park.  111..  30  Aug.  1904.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  in  1852,  resigned  from 
the  army,  practised  law  in  Indiana,  entered  the 
Federal  army  as  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  rose  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  saved  the 
day;  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and 
resigned  his  commission  in  1864.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  banker  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  a  real 
estate  dealer  in  Chicago. 

HASDRUBAL,  his'droo-bal,  Carthaginian 
general.  He  was  the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca, 
and  brother  of  Hannibal  (q.v.),  and  on  the 
departure  of  the  latter  for  Italy,  218  B.C..  was 
left  in  command  of  the  army  in  Spain.  Hanno, 
who  had  charge  of  the  province  north  of  the 
Iberus,  was  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Cn. 


Sci^o  before  Hasdnjbal  could  ctune  to  bis  aid. 
Scipio,  reinforced  by  his  brother,  now  crossed 
the  Iberus,  and  in  2J6  defeated  Hasdrubal  near 
that  river.  The  Carthaginians  then  sent  a 
force,  intended  for  the  assistance  of  HannibaL 
to  the  relief  of  Hasdrubal  under  the  commana 
of  his  brother  Maso.  In  212  Cn.  Scipio  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  Carthaginians.  Pub- 
Uus  Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain  in  211,  and  after 
seizing  New  Carthage  defeated  Hasdruba!  in 
his  camp  at  Bxcula  in  209.  Hasdrubal,  with- 
drawing to  the  northern  provinces,  determined 
to  proceed  to  Italy,  leaving  his  colleagues,  Has- 
drubal, the  son  of  Cisco,  and  Mago,  to  make 
head  against  SciiMO.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in 
207,  accompanied  by  Gallic  allies,  and  descended 
into  Italy,  and  sent  messengers  1 


Claudius  Nero,  who  joined  his  colleague,  M. 
Livius,  at  Sena,  and  forced  Hasdrubal  to  give 
battle  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus. 
Being  outnumbered,  and  ill-supported  by  his 
Gallic  alfies,  he  was  defeated,  after  an  obsti- 
nate engagement,  in  which  both  sides  suffered 
severely.  When  he  saw  the  battle  irretrievably 
lost  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  perished  fighting  sword  in  band.  Nero 
hastened  back  to  Apulia,  and  is  said  to  have 
announced  to  Hannibal  the  defeat  of  his 
brother  by  causing  Hasdrubal's  head  to  be 
thrown  into  his  camp.  207  b.c. 

HASHIMOTO  SANAI,  hih-sheS-md-tS 
sah'-nigh,  the  Mazzini  of  Japan  :  b.  Fukui,  18 
June  1834;  d.  Yedo,  7  Oct  18S9,  At  a  time 
when  Japan  was  a  hermit  nation  and  men's 
ideas  were  local  and  narrow,  and  while  they 
were  violently  opposed  to  foreign  trade  and 
intercourse,  this  man  advocated  both,  urging 
also  the  importation  and  employment  of  Amer- 
ican teachers.  In  vision  and  argument  he  stood 
where  Japanese  men  of  .light  and  leading  stand 
to-day.  Son  of  a  physician  in  Fukui  (q.v.),  he 
was  a  brilliant  student  in  the  classics  and  in 
thitch,  going  also  to  the  large  cities  to  seek  out 
famous  teachers.  He  welcomed  Yokot  (q.v.) 
to  Fukui  and  began  an  academy  with  a  Euro- 
pean  curriculum.  He  had  great  plans  for 
Japan  as  a  world  power,  through  internal  re- 
generation, proposing  national  government  in  a 
unified  nation  with  ministries  or  boards  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Mikado  in  supreme  power 
—  the  reality  of  to-day.  For  these  opmions, 
backed  by  action  in  Kioto,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Yedo  police,  his  house  was  searched,  papers 
were  examined,  and  he  was  taken  to  Yedo  and 
beheaded  His  voluminous  writings,  in  lucid 
and  vivifying  style,  were  published  in  Tokio 
in  1907.  Posthumous  honors  from  the  em- 
peror have  been  heaped  upon  his  memory,  sev- 
eral biographies  written  and  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  was  in  1909  celebrated  nation- 
ally. His  brother  Tsun^isuna,  court  physician 
and  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in 
Japan,  died  in  1908.  Consult  Brinkley,  'A  His- 
tory of  the  Japanese  People'   (I91S). 

HASHISH,  hesh'esh,  an  Eastern  narcotic 
preparation,  made  from  the  tops  and  tender 
parts  of  the  cultivated  hemp,  the  variety  known 
as    Cant    ■  "      '    '■        '    ■ 
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is  taken  in  the  fortn  of  pills  or  pellets,  and  the 
leaves  are  chewed,  or  smoked  in  conjunction 
with  tobacco.  It  is  called  bhang  in  India, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  eaten  as  con- 
fectionery. It  is  as  powerful  as  opium  and 
;>roduces  intoxication  and  hallucinations;  some- 
times transporting  the  hashish-eater  into  an 
ecstasy,  or  lulling  him  into  somnolency  or  tor- 
por. Its  after-effects  are  not  so  depressing  as 
those  of  opium  and  it  is  often  prescribed  medic- 
inally as  a  soporific  or  anti-spasmodic. 

HASKELL  INSTITUTE.  Sec  Indian, 
Education  o?. 

HASKINS,  ChulH  Homer,  American 
historical  scholar:  b.  MeadviHc,  Pa.,  21  Dec. 
1870.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Johns  Hiip- 
Idns  University  in  1887,  studied  also  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  was  instructor  in  history  at  Johns 
Hopidns  in  tSS9-90,  and  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  was  successively  instructor  in  his- 
tory (1890-51),  assistant  professor  (1891-92). 
ana  professor  of  European  history  ( 1892- 
1902).  In  1899-1900  he  was  a  lecturer  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard,  and  in  1902  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  there.  He  hecame  Gumey 
professor  of  history  and  political  science  in 
1912,  and  has  been  dean  of  me  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  ■  and  Sciences,  Harvard  University, 
since  I90S.  He  is  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties. He  has  published  various  articles  and 
special  studies  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  his- 
tory, mediaeval  university  life,  mediaeval  Latin 
literature,  the  mediaeval  Giurch,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-Norman  institutions,  and  'The' 
Normans  in  European  History'    (1915). 

HASSALL,  Arthur,  English  historian:  b. 
Bebington.  Cheshire,  England,  28  Sept.  1853. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  has  been 
at  various  times  since  lecturer,  tutor  and  ex- 
aininer.  He  is  one  of  the  recognized  authori- 
ties npon  European  history,  his  published  boolra 
including  'Life  of  Bolinsbroke'  (1889) ; 
'Louis  XIV>  (1895);  'Handbook  of  European 
History>  (1897)  ;  'The  Balance  of  Power  171S-' 
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'The  Great  Rebellion'  (1909)  :  'Modem  Eu- 
rope' (1910);  'History  of  British  Foreiga 
Policy'  (1912). 

HASSAM,  Chllde,  American  artist:  b.  Bos- 
ton^  1859.  He  studied  art  in  Boston  and  Paris; 
he  ts  a  member  of  Ten  American  Painters,  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  Soci£t6  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  He  is  one  of  the  fresh- 
est in  style  and  most  original  of  the  American 
impressionists,  and  has  gained  medals  at  Paris, 
Munich,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

HASSKLQUIST,  has'sll-kwist  Predrik. 
Swedish  naturalist:  b.  Tornevalla,  East  Goth- 
land. 1722;  d,  Smyrna,  9  Feb.  1752.  In  1741  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  his 
talents  and  industry  drew  the  attention  of  Lin- 
UKUS.  In  1747  he  published  a  dissertation  'De 
Viribus  Plantarum.>_  Wishing  to  make  re- 
searches on  the  spot  into  the  natural  history  of 
Palestine  he  spent  some  time  at  Jerusalem,  and 
afterward  visited  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Returning  to  Smyrna  he  brought  with  him  a 
collection  of  plants,  minerals,  fishes,  reptiles, 


insects  and  other  natural  cnriosiiies.  The 
Swedish  queen,  Louisa  Ulrica,  purchased  die 
whole  of  Hasselquist's  acquisitions,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  castle  of  Drottningholm.  Lin- 
nxus,  from  the  papers  and  specimens  of  natural 
history  collected  by  his  pupil,  prepared  for  the 
press  the  'Iter  Paiislinum,  or  Travels  in  Pal- 
estine,  with  Remarks  on  its  Natural  History' 
(1757),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  European  languages. 

HASSBN  BEN  SABBAH,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Assassins  (qv.). 

HASSLBR  EXPEDITION,  a  sdentific 
expedition  of  great  importance  dispatched  by 
the  United  States  government.  In  1871  the 
steamship  Hastier  was  fitted  out  for  coast  sur- 
vey and  marine  exploration.  The  personnel  of 
the  expedition  induded  Prof,  Louis  Agassiz 
and  Mrs.  Agassiz;  Dr.  F,  Sttindacher, 
ichthyologist;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  botanist; 
Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  Mr.  J.  A.  Alien  and 
others.  The  party  left  Boston  4  Dec  1871 
and  reached  San  Frandsco,  August  1872.  Deep- 
sea  dredging  was  carried  on  at  several  points 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Atlantic.  The 
glaciers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  were  explored.  Collections  weremade 
at  every  point  of  the  voyage;  the  results  of  the 
expedition  have  been  published  by  Agassii, 
Lyman  and  Pourtales,  and  much  valuaUe 
material,  zoological,  geological  and  botanical, 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge. 

HASTINGS,  has'tlngz,  Francis  Rawdon, 
1st  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  2d  Earl  of 
MoiBA,  English  soldier  and  statesman:  b.  9 
Dec.  1754;  d.  off  Naples,  26  Nov.  1826.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  served  in 
America  during  tie  Revolution,  and  on  Z5  April 
1781  gained  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  HitI,  which 
Lord  Comwallis  described  as  the  mast  splendid 
o.f  the  war.  In  1781  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  English  House  of 
Lords  with  the  title  of  baron.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  which  souj^t  to  aid  the  roj-al- 
ists  in  Brittany  in  1793,  and  in  the  following 
year  co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Yotk  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Bengal  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India.  His  adminis- 
tration was  distinguished  by  successful  wars 
against  the  (Gurkhas  of  Nepaul  and  the  Pin- 
darees  of  central  India,  but  in  1821  he  resigned 
because  certain  charges  had  been  brought 
against  him  in  connection  with  a  banking  firm 
in  which  he  was  interested.  In  IS24  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Malta. 
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employed  on  seyeral  dailies.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1915  he  became  the  publisher  of  the 
Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  after  having  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany  Journal  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  appoirtted  State  his- 
torian when  the  office  was  created  during  the 
administration  of  Levi  P.  Morton  in  1895-% 
and  held  the  position  until   1907,  when  he 
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rengned  to  become  tax  commissioner  under 
Mayor  McQellan.  As  State  historian  he  com- 
piled many  valuable  records,  notabiT  the  tnili- 
tary  record,  the  ecclesiastical  record  of  die 
State  and  the  papers  of  Govemora  George 
Qinton  and  Daniel  D.  Tompldns, 

HASTINGS,  Jamea,  Scottish  clergyman 
and  encyclopedist:  b.  Huntty,  Aberdeenshire. 
He  studied  at  Aberdeen  University  and  al  the 
Divinity  College  of  the  Free  Church  in  Aber- 
deen, He  was  ordained  in  1884  and  held  succes- 
sive pastorates  at  Willison  Church,  Dundee 
(1897);  Saint  Cyrus  Church  (1901).  After  1911 
he  abandoned  active  pastoral  duties  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished numerous  excellent  dictionaries:  'The 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible*  (1898-1902) ;  'Dic- 
tionaiy  of  Christ  and  the  (k»pels>  (1906-07)  ; 
■Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  in  one  volume  (1908)  ; 
'Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church'  (191S-- 
17).  In  1908  he  undertook  the  publication  of 
'Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,'  of 
which  nine  volumes  were  in  print  up  to  1917. 
and  in  1910  was  commenced  his  series  called 
'The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible' ;  in  1913  a  series 
of  'The  Greater  Men  and  Women  of  the  Bible' 
and  'The  Great  Christian  Doctrines,'  of  which 
Volume  I,  on  'Prayer,'  appeared  in  1915.  He 
was  also  founder  and  editor  (I%X>-1917)  of 
the  Expository  Times. 

HASTINGS,  Wirren,  Englisfa  soldier  and 
administrator :  b.  Churchill,  Oxfordshire.  6  Dec 
1732;  d.  Daylesford,  Warwickriiirw,  22  Aag. 
1818.  An  uncle  in  London  sent  him  at  10  years 
of  age  to  Westminster  School.  On  the  death  of 
his  unde  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service  and  arrived  at 
Bengal  in  October  1750.  He  was  ai^xanted  to 
the  factory  at  Cossinbazar  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Surajah  Dowlah  (1?56).  On  ob- 
taining his  freedom  he  joined  Clive,  under 
whom  he  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer 
in  his  campaign  of  1757.  In  1758  he  was  ap- 
pointed   resident    agent    of    the    compaoy    at 


that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  his  fortune  in  the  mode  then  com- 
nton  among  the  servants  of  the  company,  by 
'presents*  (forced)  from  the  native  pnnccs. 
In  1764  he  returned  to  England,  but  as  a  result 
of  a  bad  investment  of  his  fortune  was  com- 
pelled  again  to  ask  for  employment  from  the 
company;  and  sailed  for  India  in  the  spring  of 
1766.  In  1771  the  East  India  Company  were 
oonten^laiing  extensive  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  government  of  Bengal  was 
still  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  nabob,  al- 
though be  had  become  a  mere  cipher,  all  his 
officers  being  appointed  by  the  company,  and 
Uiey  cast  their  eyes  upoo  Warren  Hastings  as 
a  ntting  instrunoeiU  to  carry  out  their  pidicy. 
Qive  strenuously  supported  his  appoiatmeDt  to 
the  Calcutta  council  (1772),  with  succession  as 
president  of  the  council  and  governor  of  Ben- 
gal. He  now  received  instructions  from  the 
directors  to  deprive  of  his  offices  Mohammed 
Reza  fChan,  who  had  exercised  under  the  com- 
pany the  complete  control  of  the  revenues  and 
administration  of  Bengal,  and  to  bring  him  to 
trial  for  corruption.  Mohammed  bore  a  hi^ 
ciiai^uter  and  he  was  accused  by  Nnncomar,  a 


man  of  notorionsly  bad  reputation.  Shitab  Roy, 
Dewan  of  Behar,  vraa  subjected  to  similar 
charges.  After  a  protracted  inquiry  both  Mo- 
hammed and  Shitab  were  fuKy  acquitted  of 
all  the  charges  against  them.  The  object  of 
these  charges  —  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
dicial and  financial  administration  of  the  prov- 
ince under  the  direct  control  of  the  company's 
officers,  had  in  the  meantime  been  carried  out 
b^  Hastings  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
directors.  Another  important  step  taken  by 
him  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  (Treaty  of  Benares,  7  Sept.  1773),  by 
wHch  he  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of  Corah 
and  Allahabad  for  SO  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
engaged  to  hire  out  the  company's  troops  to 
him  for  the  reduction  of  the  Rohillas.  whose 
territory  the  nabob  coveted.  By  the  subsequent 
act  of  1773,  Hastings  was  appointed  first  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  and  a  supreme  council 
was  named,  of  whom  three  formed  a  majority 
unfavorable  to  Hastings.  The  natives  were 
encouraged  to  bring  charges  against  him,  and 
Nuncomar,  his  old  ally,  came  forward  with 
various  charges  of  bribery.  A  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  had  been  i^lpoi^ted  at  the  same  time 
with  the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta.  The 
chief  justice.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  its  head,  was  a 
friend  of  Hastings.  Nuncomar  was  brought 
before  this  court,  charged  with  forgery,  con- 
victed and  executed.  This  stretch  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  Hastings  conid  easily  have  pre- 
vented, alienated  from  him  public  sympathy  in 
England.  The  directors  of  the  company  peti- 
tioned the  Crown  on  8  May  1776  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  council.  Hastings  had  deputed 
Colonel  MacLean,  who  returned  to  England  in 
1776,  to  insist  on  certain  conditions  or  tender 
his  resignation.  It  was  accepted  and  a  suc- 
cessor appointed  to  take  his  place  in  the  coun- 
cil, 23  Oct.  1776.  Genera]  Clavering  assumed 
the  title  of  governor-general,  which  Hastings 
still  insisted  on  retainmg,  as  the  change  had 
been  made  without  the  conditions  he  had  ajy- 
pcnded  to  his  resignation.  The  Supreme  Court, 
which  was  appealed  to,  decided  in  favor  of 
Hastings.  To  end  a  dispute  between  the  coun- 
cil and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  to 
bring  the  chief  justice  under  the  influence  of 
the  couocil,  Hastings  now  appointed  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  superintendent  of  the  native  courts  with 
a  salary  of  £6,000  a  year,  an  appointment  re- 
garded by  some  as  equivalent  to  a  bribe.  He 
involved  himself  in  disputes  with  the  Madras 
government,  made  demands  for  a  large  war 
contribution  upon  the  Gajah  of  Benares,  and 
when  the  rajah  resisted  arrested  and  deposed 
him.  He  caused  the  "begums  of  Oude,*  mother 
and  grandmother  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  to 
give  up  extensive  estates  in  land  and  a  large 
amount  of  treasure.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  passed  a  resolution  (30  May  1782)  requir- 
ing the  directors  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effect- 
ual means  for  his  removal.  In  November  1784 
he  resigned  his  post,  and  in  Februafy  1785  left 
India.  In  1786  articles  of  impeachment  were 
brought  in  by  Burke  against  him.  The  pre- 
liminary forms  were  gone  through  from  13  to 
14  February,  and  Burke  opened  the  charges 
against  him  in  a  speech  of  three  days'  duration, 
begun  on  the  IStL  He  was  supported  bi/  Fox, 
Sheridan  and  Grey.  Hastings  began  his  de- 
fense on  2  June  1791,  and  on  17  April  1795 
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was  acquitted  by  large  majoritiet  oa  alt  the 
charges.  His  acquittal  met  with  gcnerai  ap- 
provaL  The  legal  expenses  of  his  trial 
amounted  to  i7^080.  The  company  in  1796  set- 
tled on  faim  an  annuity  of  i4,000  a  year  for 
285^  years,  and,  lent  him  £50,000  for  18  yeara 
free  of  interest.  He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement.  In  1813  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
ana  in  1814  was  created  a  privy  councillor. 
Consult  'Lives'  by  Gteig  (3  vols.,  1841),  LyaU 
(1902),  Malleson  (1894)  and  Trotter  (1878); 
'The  Private  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,*  by 
Lanson  (1911);  and  'Letters  to  His  Wife' 
(_!90S);  Macaulay's  'Essay>  (distorted  in 
view):  and  Forrest,  'The  Adnunistratloii  of 
Warren  Hastings*  (1892). 

HASTINGS,  Mich.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Barry  County,  on  the  Thornapple  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  ana  Saginaw  and 
the  Michigan  Central  railroads,  about  38  miles 
west  by  south  of  Lansing  and  32  miles  south' 
east  of  Grand  Rapids,  llie  city  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  fumhure,  pumps,  wagons  and  carriages, 
hose- reels,  car- seats,  flour,  cigars,  felt  boots 
and  lumber  camp  supplies.  The  principal  build- 
: .u.  i:i, A-  ^y  |,g[|   jgji  gnj  court- 

1  operates  the  water- 

HASTINGS,  Minn.,  dty  and  county-seat 
of  Dakota  County  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad, 
about  15  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul.  Its 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  breweries,  a 
maltbouse,  flour-mills,  grain-elevators,  saw- 
and  planing-mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  fac- 
tories, carriage  and  w^oa  factories,  furniture 
factories,  lumber  and  brickyards,  gas  engine 
and  boat  works,  file  works,  sprayers  and  time- 
recorder  manufactories.  In  addition  to  the 
trade  in  manufactured  articles,  grain,  lumber 
and  live  stock  are  among  the  im^rtant  ship- 
ments.  A  State  insane  acylum  is  situated  here, 
and  there  are  a  city  hospital  and  courthouse. 
The  Mississippi  b  spanned  here  bv  a  bridge 
which  has  a  spiral  approsch,  so  designed  m 
order  to  avoid  the  business  section,  which  is 
on  the  river  front.  The  waterworks  are  the 
property  of  the  city.    Pop.  3,983. 

HASTlNOSi  Neb.,  city  in  Adams  County, 
on  the  Missouri  Paciflc,  the  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  the  Saint  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  and 
other  railroads,  about  25  miles  south  of  Grand 
Island  and  95  miles  west  of  Lincoln.  Its  first 
settlers  were  Eastern  people  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  government 
■Homestead  Act,"  but  the  dty  was  not  incor- 
porated until  1874.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural section.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
wagons  and  agricultural  implements.  The  trade 
is  principally  in  wheat,  corn  and  live  stock.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Hastings  College,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  (Thurch,  and 
opened  in  1882,  and  of  the  State  asylum  for 
chronic  insane,  and  has  a  fine  city  hall,  three 
public  parks  and  the  Lanning  Hospital.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who  holds 
office  two  years,  and  in  a  dty  cound!.  The 
present  charter  is  that  of  1391.    The  dty  owns 


HASTINGS,  BatUe  of.    See  Senlac 

HASTINGS  -  UPON  -  HUDSON,  N.  Y., 
village  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Yonkerg  and  20  miles  from  New  York.  It  is 
largely  a  residential  village,  but  in  the  vidnity 
arc  marble  quarries  which  add  to  the  industrial 
wealth  of  the  place.  It  has  some  manufactures, 
chiefly  chemicals,  bricks,  dyestuffs,  copper-wire 
cable,  sheet  and  tube  copper  and  brass,  asphalt 
paving  bricks  and  dgars;  it  has  a  large  trade 
in  coal  and  lumber.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Hast- 
ings Commercial  and  Collegiate  institute,  The 
New  Ycrk  OriJian  Asylum  Society  and  has  . 
several  churches  and  good  schools.    Pop.  4,552.     | 

HASWSLL,  Charles  Haynes,  American 
engineer:   b.   New   York,  22  Maj-   1809;   d.    12      , 
May  1907.    His  practical  education  as  marine      ] 
and   mechanical    engineer   was    learned    in    a 
steam-engine    factory.    In    1836    he    was    ap-      i 
pointed   chief    engineer   in    the    United    Slates 
navy.     He  was  a  member  of  the  boards  which 
designed  the  Missouri  and  other  steam  frigates. 
Including   the   Mississipfi,   which    was   Perry's 
flagship  on  the  expedition  to  Japan  in  1853. 
He  was  in  charge  during  the  transition  from 
paddle  wheels  to   screws   for  propulsion  and 
frocn  wood  to  iron  for  hnU  c<»ifitruction.    He 
left  the  department  in  1850,  and  superintended      | 
the  construction  of  a  crib  bulkhead  at  Hart's      I 
Island,  New  Yoi^    He  built  the  first  practical      I 
steam-launch  in  1837  and  was  the  first  to  use 
line  to  protect  the  hulls  of  iron  vessels  and      ' 
boilers  from  the  galvanic  action  of  salt  water 
and  copper.    After  1898  he  was  the  consulting 
engineer  of  the  board  of  public  improvements 
in  New  York  dty.    His  published  works  in- 
dude  'The  Mechanics'  ana  Engineers'  Pocket 
Book'    (1901);    'Mechanics'   Tables*    (1854); 
'Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian*  (1895). 

HATCH,  John  Porter,  American  nneral : 
b.  Oswego,  N.  Y„  29  Jan.  1822;  d.  12  April 
1901.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  184S 
and  rose  through  successive  grades  to  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  cavalry  in  18/3.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  War  from  Palo  Alto  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  dty  of  Me»co;  and  in  the  Civil 
War  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  September  1861,  and  commanded  a  cav- 
alry brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
northern  Virginia.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  recovered  and 
was  in  charge  of  a  division  in  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain,  where  he  was  again  wounded 
and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  He  sub- 
sequently commanded  various  districts  in  the 
South;  and  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  1865,  and  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Second  Cavalry  in  1881,  and  retired  in  1886. 

HATCH,  Rnfni,  American  banker:  b. 
Wells,  York  County,  Me.,  1832;  d.  1893.  He 
began  life  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  in  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  in  1854  entered  the  grain  commission 
business  in  CHiicago  and  amassed  a  fortune. 
He  managed  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  combination  in  1868  but  made  a  finan- 
dal  failure  in  the  Northern  Pacific  collapse  of 
1883. 
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HATCH,  WlUlum  Henry,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Georgetown.  Ky.,   1^;  d.  1696;    He 
.   was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854;  served  through 
the  Gvil  War  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
was   a   member    from   Uissouri   in  the   United 

-  States  House  of  Represeatativeg  from  1879  to 
•  1895,    The  Hatch  Act,  which  distributed  Frd- 

-  eral  aid   to  agricultural  exfieriment  stations  in 
'    all  the  States  and  Territones,  was  inspired  by 

-.        HATCH  ACT,  a  bill  introduced  by  William 

■  Henry  Hatch  (q.v.)  and  approved  2  March 
1887,  for  the  pui^se  of  diffusing  "useful  and 

;,  practical  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  and  to  promote  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  respecting  the  prin- 

,  ciples  and  applications  of  agricultural  science.* 
The  act  further  granted  the  sum  of  $15,000  a 
year  to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 

'  ushing  and  maintaining  ^ricultural  experiment 
stations.     This    supplemented   the    government 

-.  grants  of  public  lands  made  2  July  1862  to  each 
State  to  provide  colleges  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.    Subsequetti  le^- 

>  lation  raised  the  annual  govermnent  grants  for 
each  State  to  $35,00a 

HATCHEE,  or  BIG  HATCHEE,  a  river 
which  has  its  nse  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  flows  north  by  west 
into  Tennessee,  then  northwest  and  west  join- 
ing the  Mis3i9si]M)i  River  about  30  tniles  in 
direct  line  above  Memphis.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  as  far  as  Bolivar  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  or  half  its  whole  length. 

■  The  area  drained  by  the  Hatchee,  about  4,000 
square  miles,  is  excellent  cotton  land. 

HATCHER'S     RUN     (Boywrow     Road), 
Battle  of.   On  27  Oct.  1864,  General  Grant  with 
ihe  intention  to  extend  his  lines  to  the  South 
Side   Railroad,   and  under  the  belief   that  the 
Confederate    works    around    Petersburg    ex- 
''    tended   only  to   the   Boydton  road  crossing  of 
"■     Hatcher's   Run   and  were  but   feebly  manned, 
moved  parts  of  the  Ninth,  Fifth  and  Second 
i    corps,  together  with  Gregg's  cavalry  division, 
1     in  all  about  38,000  men,  in  three  columns  to  the 
left.    General   Parke,   commanding  the   Ninth 
■     corps,  tnoving  to  surprise  the  right  of  the  Con- 
:     federate  works,   found  them  strongly  held  and 
t_     made  no  attack.    The  Fifth  corps,  on  the  left 
i     of  the   Ninth,  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  and  en- 
deavored   to   seize  the   bridge  by  which    the 
Boydton  road  crossed  that  stream,  and  was  re- 
pulsed.   The  Second  corps  and  Gregg's  cavaliy 
succeeded  in  farcing  a  passage  over  Hatcher's 
[     Run  by  the  Vaugh^n  road,  and  reaching  the 
i      Boydton  road,  moved  down  it  to  Burgess'  Tav- 
!      ern,  near  the  bridge  over  Hatcher's  Run,  some 
four  miles  above  Armstrong's  Mill,  where  the 
infantry  was  checked.    Hancock's  Second  corps 
having  effected  the  passage  of  Hatcher's  Run, 
by  the  Vaughan  road,  Warren  was  ordered  to 
cross  Crawford's  division  of  the  Fifth  corps  at 
Arrostron^s  Mill  and,  sweeping  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  endeavor  to  recross  and 
assault  the  Confederate  line  in  the  rear,  while 
Griffin's  division  assaulted  in   front.     Hancock 
was  advised  of  the  orders  given  Warren  and 
authorized  to  make  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
brii^e  in  his  front  and  gain  some  high  ground 
beyond.    At  4.30  P.M.,  when  Hancock  was  ex- 
tending his   rij^t  to  connect  with  Crawfori 
and  was  about  to  assault  the  bridge.  General 


Heth,  with  his  own  division  and  a  part  of  Ma- 
hone's,  having  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  and  pene- 
trated the  interval  between  Hancock  and  Craw- 
ford, vigorously  attacked  Hancock's  right  and 


le^lsed.  At  about  the  same  time  Hampton, 
with  five  cavalry  brigades,  attacked  Hancock's 
left  and  rear  and  Gregg's  cavalry,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. Crawford,  who  had  crossed  at  Arm- 
strong's Mill,  found  great  difficulty  in  moving 
np  the  bank  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  failed  to 
make  connection  with  Hancock.  The  object  of 
the  entire  movement  failed,  with  Hancock  stilt 
six  miles  from  the  South  Side  Railroad.  The 
Union  troops  were  withdrawn  during  the  night 
and,  next  day,  moved  back  to  the  line  of  en- 
trenchments. The  Union  loss,  the  greater  part 
of  which  fell  upon  the  Second  corps,  was  1,194 
killed  and  wounded,  and  564  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  is  unknown.  Consult  'Official 
Becords>  (Vol.  XLII)  ;  Humphreys,  <The  Vir- 
ginia Campaign  of  1864-65* ;  Walker,  'History 
of  the  Second  Army  Corps';  The  Century 
Compan^s  'Battles  and  Leaders  o£  the  Ovil 
War'    (Vol.  IV). 

HATCHER'S  RUH  rDABNEY-s  Mm.  and 
Arustkong's  Miu.),  Battte  of.  It  was  on  5 
Feb.  1865  that  General  Grant  put  in  motion  an 
expedition  to  interrupt  the  Confederate  line  of 
communication  bv  the  Boydton  road,  running 
through  Dinwiddle  Court  House  to  Petersburg. 
Greg^s  cavalry  division  was  directed  to  mardi 
earb;  in  the  morning  by  way  of  Ream's  Station 
to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  strike  the  road; 
Warren's  Fifth  corps  was  to  cross  Hatcher's 
Run  and  support  Gregg;  Genera!  Humphreys, 
commanding  the  Second  corps,  was  ordered 
with  two  divisions  to  the  crossii^  of  the 
Vaughan  road  over  the  Run,  and  to  Arm- 
strong's Mill,  to  hold  these  two  points  and  to 
keep  up  communication  with  Warren,  four 
miles  distant,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  Miles' 
division  in  the  Union  entrenchments,  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  on  the  other  side.  After 
severe  skirmishing,  Humphry  pushed  Motts' 
division  to  the  south  side  of  Hatcner's  Run  and 
established  Smyth's  division  at  Armstrong's 
Mill  on  the  north  side,  about  1,000-  yards  from 
the  Confederate  works,  where  two  brigades 
were  brought  to  Smyth's  support.  At  5  p.m. 
parts  of  A.  P.  Hill's  and  Gordon's  corps  came 
out  of  their  works  and,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  attacked  Smyth,  hnt  were  repulsed. 
Smyth's  line  was  now  further  strengthened  by 
Hartranft's  division  of  the  Ninth  corps  and 
Wheaton's  of  the  Sixth.  Gregg  captured  some 
wagons  and  prisoners  on  the  Boydton  road,  and 
in  the  evening  fell  back  to  Malone's  Bridge  on 
Rowanty  Creek,  from  which  he  moved  up  to 
the  Vaughan  road  crossing,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  with  Warren, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  support  Humphreys. 
About  1  P.M.  Warren,  with  two  divisions, 
moved  along  the  Vaughan  and  Dabney's  Mill 
roads ;  Gregg,  supported  by  one  of  Warren's 
divisions,  going  down  the  Vaughan  road  to 
Gravelly  Run  to  observe  die  left.  Gregg  was 
attacked  by  a  part  of  Pegram's  division,  but 
held  his  ground  and,  with  the  support  (pven 
him  by  part  of  Griffin's  division,  drove  Pe- 
gram's men  back.  Warren's  leading  division 
(Crawford's)    moving  on    the    Dabney's   Hill 
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road,  also  encountered  part  of  Pegram'fi  divt- 
sion,  which  was  forced  back  lo  Dabne/s  MiU, 
where  Evans'  division  came  to  Pegram's  sup- 
port, and  Crawford  in  turn  was  driven  back. 
Three  Union  brigades  were  now  brought  up  to 
Crawford's  support  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Uabonc's  division  arrived  and  took  position  be- 
tween Evans  and  Pegram,  and  the  whole  Con- 
federate line  advanced,  driving  Warren  back  in 
great  disorder,  but  some  of  his  men  rallied 
upon  Wheaton's  division,  which  had  crossed 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the 
Confederates  were  checked  On  the  morning 
ot  the  seventh  Warren  made  a  reconnoissance, 
but  did  not  find  the  enemy  in  force.  The  Union 
works  were  now  eiciended  to  Hatcher's  Run  at 
the  Vaughan  road  crossing.  The  Union  loss 
was  1,352  killed  and  wounded,  and  187  miss- 
ing. The  Confederate  loss  was  about  1,500; 
among  'the  killed  being  Gen,  John  Pegnun. 
Consult  'Oakial  Records'  (Vol.  XLVI) ; 
Humphreys,  *The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864- 
65' i  Walker,  "History  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps';  Powell,  'History  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,' 

HATCHBTTITE,  ADIFOCERITB,  or 
MINERAL  ADIPOCERB,  a  native  hydro- 
carbon, probably  of  the  nature  of  a  paraflin,  oc- 
curring in  certain  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, mainly  in  connection  with  bogs  and  coal 
measures.  It  is  wax-like,  and  mefis  at  about 
115°  F,  The  specific  gravity  of  the  natural 
mineral  is  about  0,61,  but  after  melting  the 
specific  gravity  rises  to  0.92  or  even  hirfier, 
owinft  lo  the  elimination  of  air  bubbles.  Hat- 
chettite  is  without  odor,  and  when,  fresh  it  is 
commonly  translucent  and  yellowish.  Upon 
exposure,  however,  it  blackens  and  becomes 
opaque. 

HATCHIE  RIVER,  or  DAVIS' BRIDGE. 
Battle  of.  After  General  Van  Dom's  defeat 
at  Corinth^  Miss.,  4  Oct.  1862,  he  retreated  and 
bivouackca  for  the  night  at  Chewalla.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  he  continued  his  retreat 
on  Pocahontas,  but  when  his  advance  had 
crossed  Hatchie  River,  at  Davis'  Bridge,  he  was 
met  by  General  Hurl  but 's  division,  which  had 
been  sent  by  General  Grant  from  Bolivar,  Tenn.. 
to  Pocahontas  to  intercept  his  retreat.  Van 
Corn's  advance  was  driven  back  across  the 
bridge,  bis  main  body  came  up,  and  General 
Ord,  who  had  arrived  on  the  field  from  Jack- 
son, took  command  of  Hurlbut's  division  and 
attacked  Van  Dom  vigorously.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  Ord  was  severely 
wounded,  and  Hurlbut  resumed  command  of 
the  Union  troops.  Van  Dorn,  not  closely  fol- 
lowed from  Corinth  by  Rosecrans,  who  was  12 
miles  away,  held  his  position  before  Hurlbut 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  and,  cut  off  from  his 
route  through  Pocahontas,  continued  his  re- 
treat on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hatchie  for  six 
miles  to  Crum's  Mill,  where  he  crossed  his  army 

a  bridge  during  the  night  and  continued  his 


retreat  to  Ripley  and  thence  to  Holly  Springs. 
Rosecrans    followed    as    far  as    Ripley,    w' 
Grant   ordered   him   to   return   to   Corinth 


Hurlbut 

ON  AND  Battle  of. 

HATCHMENT  (a  corruption  of  achieve- 
ment, coat  of  arms),  a  funeral  escutcheon,  the 
arms  of  a  deceased  person  within  a  black 
lozenge-diaped  frame  meant  to  be  placed- on  the 


front  of  his  home  where  it  remained  for  a 
year,  and  was  then  taken  down  and  placed  in 
the  church.  If  the  deceased  was  tnitnarried  or  a 
widower  or  widow,  the  whole  field  of  the  es- 
cutcheon is  black.  In  the  hatchment  of  a  mar- 
ried person  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  are 
impaled,  and  onl^  that  part  is  black  which  ad- 
joins the  side  of  it  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the 
deceased.  Thus,  in  the  hatchment  of  a  hu^nd 
the  dexter  side  is  black,  the  sinister  white;  in 
that  of  the  wife  the  reverse.  In  a  bishop's 
hatchment  his  arms  being  impaled  with  that  of 
the  see,  those  of  the  see  have  a  while  back- 
ground. When  the  deceased  is  the  last  of  his 
race  a  skull  is  set  above  the  shield  in  place  of 
a  crest 

HATFIELD,  Jomn  Tnft,  American  Ger- 
man scholar :  b,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  15  June  1862. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1^^  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1890;  was  appointed  professor  of 
German  language  and  literature  at  Northwestern 
in  1890.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  be 
served  from  seaman  to  chief  ^yeoman  on  board 
the  cruiser  Vale.  His  publications  include 'Ger- 
man Lyrics  and  Ballads'  (1900)  ;  *From  Broom 
to  Heather'  (1903) ;  editions  of  Freyta^s  'Rin- 
meister  vmi  Alt-Rosen'  ;  (kietbe's  'Hermami 
luid  Dorothea'  and  'E^ont';  '(^dichte  von 
Wilhelm  Miiller'  (complete  cntical  ed,  Berlin 
1906)  and  various  articles  and  mDnograpfai  oo 
subjects  of  (jcrman  literature. 

HATHAWAY,  Amu.  die  wife  of  Shake- 
speare.    See  Shakesfeake. 

HATHOR.     See  Athor. 

HATS  AND  HAT  MAKING.  It  is  diOi- 
cult  to  state  just  when  hats  were  first  worn, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  fur^fclt  hats  now  form  part 
of  the  attire  of  civiKzed  man  the  world  over. 
There  is  no  record  as  to  when  or  where  the  first 
hat  was  made.  We  find  head  covering  in  one 
form  or  another  in  vogue  in  the  earliest  times 
referred  to  in  history.  The  first  modem  hat, 
as  we  now  know  this  article  of  men's  wear,  was 
made  in  Paris  about  1404  by  a  Swiss  manu- 
facturer, bm  it  was  not  until  49  years  after- 
ward that  the  French  adopted  any  sort  of  a 
head  covering.  Charles  XII,  upon  his  entry  in 
triumph  into  the  city  of  Rouen  in  1453,  wore 
a  huge  hat  made  of  fur,  lined  with  red  velvet, 
from  which  protruded  a  great  feather.  With 
royalty  as  its  sponsor  the  hat  at  once  became 
a  necessary  detail  of  man's  wardrobe.    The  hat 


\.bt\ . 

has  been  regarded  as  the  descendant  of  the 
brimlesB  "Pileus,*  also  a  form  of  Grecian  head 
attire.  These  articles,  as  far  as  we  know,  were 
nude  almost  exclusively  of  fdt. 

Felt  hats  became  popular  in  England  during 
the  Norman  occupation.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  great  beaver  hats,  usually  black,  were  the 
favorite  among  the  nobility,  and  they  remained 
in  vogue  for  more  than  300  years.  About  the 
middle  of  the  l7th  century  an  effort  was  made 
to  encourage  this  industry  in  America  In  1(62 
the  assembly  of  Virginia,  to  stimulate  activity 
among. the  colonists,  offered,  by  special  enact- 
ment, to  give  10  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
good  wool  or  fur  hat  produced  in  that  colony 
from  materials  taken  from  animals  native 
thereto.    Hats  were  then  made  by  hatid.  and  no 
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effort  of  anr  eonsoiuence  wu  made  to  improve 
the  primitive  conditions  until  ISZO,  when  the 
energy  of  the  American  inventor  produced  the 
first  Jftbor-savinK  machine.  Improvement  now 
followed  improvement,  each  one,  in  its  way, 
tending  to  economize  toe  cost  of  making. 

In  1610  the  silk  hat  anieared.  It  was  made 
by  hand,  and  failed  in  its  purpose  to  supplant 
the  tiled  beaver.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  die 
silk  pltish  hat  was  manufactured  upon  a  paying 

In  1849  the  soft  felt  hat  made  its  bow  in  the 
United  States.  Its  sponsor  was  the  famous 
Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth,  who  visited  Amer- 
ica in  tliat  year.  He  was  given  tremendous  re- 
ceptians  everywhere,  and  won  the  heart  of  the 
great  American  republic.  His  great  hat  seemed 
to  be  typical  of  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
man,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  'Kos- 
suth* became  a  general  favorite.  From  that  time 
the  soft  hat  has  steadily  fcained  friends,  and  to- 
day in  many  sections  it  is  a  predominant  type. 

While  the  industry  in  this  country,  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  kept  pace  with  progress  m  other 
lines,  it  was  not  able  to  hat  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  and  the  foreien  manufac- 
turer found  the  States  a  very  prtmtable  terri- 
tory. But  to-day  America  has  become  a  great 
exporter  of  hats.  This  foreign  trade  is  con- 
trolled by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  finest  grades  of  hats  in  the 
world  are  made.  The  other  welt-known  hat 
centres  in  America  are  Orange  and  Newark, 
N.  J^  Danbury,  Bethel  and  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Reading,  Pa. 

The  kinds  of  hats  now  made  are  so  iramerons 
as  1o  be  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  listing. 
There  are,  however,  three  principal  classifica- 
tions :  the  felt  hat,  which  includes  the  soft  and 
the  stiff  or  derby  shape,  the  silk  hat  and  the 
straw  hat.  All  other  kinds  are  but  variations 
in  some  way  of  these  three. 

Felt  Half.— The  principal  material  of  which 
felt  hats  are  made  is  the  fur  of  the  European 
raUnt  or  cony  and  of  the  European  hares. 
The  finer  grades  are  made  of  the  fur  of  the 
South  American  nutria,  and  a  limited  quantitv 
from  the  fur  of  the  Canadian  beaver,  mink 
and  muskrat.  For  some  fine  hats  mixtures  of 
these  furs  are  made. 

The  quality  of  the  felt  when  finished  de- 
pends upon  many  seemingly  insignificant  de- 
tails, and  these  begin  to  have  their  effect  in  the 
condition  of  the  for  itself  at  the  time  it 
reaches  the  market.  The  method  by  which  the 
animal  was  killed,  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  ildnned,  the  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity  in  which  die  skin  was 
kept  before  reaching  the  hat  maker  —  all  these 
have  their  effect  upon  the  appearance  and  qual- 
ity of  the  finished  hat.  Other  particulars  which 
affect  the  strength  and  character  of  the  teit 
eventually  produced  are  the  lengths  and  diam- 
eters of  the  individual  fibres  of  fur  used  and 
the  part  of  the  pelt  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  fur  is  sub- 
mitted is  known  as  "carroting,"  a  chemical 
cleansing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercary. 
This  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  upper  edges 
of  the  nested  rings  of  which  true  fur  is  com- 
posed, leaving  a  sort  of  serrated  texture  which 
penults  the  interloddi^  of  the  fibres  mider  the 
loflaence  of  moisture  and  pressure  into  a  tme 


felt.  This  preliminary  treatment  of  the  fur 
is  generally  carried  out  in  a  so-called  'fur  fac- 
tory,* the  prepared  fur  after  being  sheared 
close  to  the  sidn  being  delivered  to  the  hat 
maker  for  the  separation  of  such  of  the  fibre 
as  is  suitable  for  his  purpose,  the  remainder 
beine  returned  to  the  tur  factory  to  be  used 
in  oUier  wa^s.  At  the  hat  factory  the  various 
furs  are  mixed  in  established  proportions  and 
thrown  into  a  mechanical  mixer  in  which  the 
teeth  on  swiftly  revolving  wheels  tear  the 
fibres  apart  from  one  another.  The  fluffy  mass 
is  then  put  into  a  blowing  machine  in  which 
currents  of  air  at  varying  vetoctties  deposit  the 
fibres  of  different  weights  on  different  travel- 
ing belts,  which  in  turn  carry  them  to  other 
revolving  toothed  separators,  until  the  in- 
termixture is  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
mixed  and  blown  fur  is  then  divided  by  wei^ 
ing  into  portions,  each  suitable  for  the  making 
of  one  hat  One  such  portion  is  taken  by  the 
operator  of  the  forming  machine  who  spreads 
it  upon  an  apron  which  feeds  into  one  end  of 
a  boxed-in  machine.  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  box  there  is  a  large  perforated  cone  of 
sheet  copper,  revolving  rapidly  over  a  funnel, 
under  which  there  is  a  powerful  suction  fan  at 
work.  As  the  attendant  carefully  feeds  die 
fur  to  the  machine  in  the  proper  quantity  it  is 
carried  by  the  apron  toward  die  cone.  The 
suction  of  air  attracts  this  fur  and  causes  it  to 
adhere  lo  the  surface  of  the  cont.  This  con- 
tinues until  the  cone  is  covered  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fur  to  make  the  hat.  The  whole 
operation  requires  only  two  or  three  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  cone  has  accumulated  the  neces- 
sary fur  a  wet  cloth  is  dirown  over  it,  and 
a  second  cone,  larger  in  dimension,  is  placed 
over  that.  Both  are  immersed  in  a  tank  of  hot 
water  for  a  few  moments.  This  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  felting.  It  causes  the  adhesion  of 
die  various  fibres.  The  operator  slips  this 
conical  body  from  the  cone.  It  is  now  a  cone 
of  fur  about  three  feet  in  height  and  six  feet 
aroimd  the  base,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 


Sizing,  as  the  felting  a  termed,  is  the  next 
process.  The  body,  which  has  just  been  re- 
moved from  the  cone,  is  placed  in  a  sizing  ket- 
de,  where  it  is  shrunk  in  hot  water.  Continu- 
ous kneading  and  rolling  further  reduces  it  in 
giie.  It  still  retains  its  cone  shape,  but  it  is 
now  firmly  felted.  Care  as  well  as  skill  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  even  ihrinldng  and  the 
uniform  dbtribution  of  the  fur.  Failure  in 
any  detail  will  cause  streaks  and  weak  spots  in 
the  finished  article.  The  hat  is  now  ready  for 
dyeing.  It  is  immersed  in  a  great  color  vat 
and  dyed  to  meet  the  prevailing  fashion.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  detail 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  old  wood  color- 
ings have  been  discarded,  and  coal-tar  products 
are  now  used  because  they  have  been  found 
more  serviceable  and  increase  the  durability  of 
the  hat.  Up  to  this  point  the  maimfacturing  of 
stiff  and  soft  hats  has  been  along  similar  lines, 
but  from  this  time  on  different  .methods  are 
wed.  After  toeing  the  next  step  is  to  stiffen 
the  hat  slightly  by  the  application  of  'water 
stiS,'  a  weak  solution  of  shellac.  The  brim 
receives  a  much  stronger  stiffening.  The  body 
is  now  beginning  to  assume  a  definite  form, 
it  is  stretched,  blocked  and  pulled,  and;  with  tlw 
aid    of    hot    water,    steam    ai  '     ' 
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form.  The  rough  surface  must  now  be  cut  off. 
This  operation  requires  great  care.  If  too  much 
of  the  fur  is  removed  all  the  previous  skilled 
manipulation  becomes  valueless  and  the  hat  is 
ruined.  This  operation  is  known  as  'pounc- 
ing.' It  was  formerly  accomplished  with  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor.  It  is  now  done  by 
a  machine  and  emery  paper.    This  machine  is  a 

Seat  time  saver,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  pro- 
ction  of  the  plant.  The  crown  is  next  given 
its  shape,  as  demanded  by  the  style.  It  is  stretched 
over  wooden  blocks,  ironed  and  re-ironed,  then 
dried.  It  is  next  (^ced  in  an  oven  and  heated 
and  then  placed  in  a  steel  mold  into  which 
it  is  pressed  evenly  and  firmly  by  a  rubber  bag 
through  which  water  is  being  pumped.  The 
cool  water  sets  the  felt  in  the  shape  of  the 
mold.  It  must  then  be  carefully  pounced  by 
hand  and  steamed  to  tighten  the  fett.  The 
brim  must  be  treated  exactly  the  same  way,  al- 
though it  is  not  (riven  shape  at  this  time.  Only 
men  of  skill  and  experience  can  engage  in  this 
portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  laiack  about 
pouncing  by  hand  that  can  be  acquired  only  by 


The  hat  is  next  flanged,  or,  rather,  the  brim 
ii  given  its  shape.  The  brim  b  placed  upon  a 
flange  of  metal  or  wood  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
crown.  The  entire  hat  resting  on  the  flan^  is 
dien  placed  under  a  huge  receptacle  containing 
heated  sand  and  having  on  the  under  side  a 
heavy  cotton  fabric,  which  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact  with  the  felt.  After  remaining  in  this  posi- 
tion for  several  minutes  the  brim  of  the  hat 
has  its  correct  shape  and  trimming  is  in  order. 
The  turning  up  and  e^ng  each  play  an  iRi- 
portant  part  in  the  final  process  of  shaping.  In 
trimming  artistic  treatment  is  a  necessity.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  attaching  the  bands  and  bind- 
ings to  preserve  the  neatness  as  well  OS  the 
character  of  the  design.  The  insertion  of  the 
sweat  leather  must  be  carefully  done.  Alt 
these  and  other  details  add  greatly  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  durability  of  the  finished  product. 

The  stiffening  of  the  derby,  better  known  as 
'the  stiff  hat,'  because  of  the  character  of  the 
felting,  is  an  interesting  process.  The  hat  body 
is  impregnated  with  a  solntion  of  shellac  and 
alcohol  of  given  density.  This  substance  is 
carefully  worked  into  the  heart  of  the  body, 
and  as  a  resttlt  the  felting  attains  a  condition  of 
firmness.  The  hat  is  then  placed  on  a  wooden 
block,  is  immersed  in  hot  water  and  is  given 
the  proper  proportion  and  shape  before  the 
final  pressing.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  opera- 
tion the  superfluous  gum  is  cleared  away  by  a 
soda  bath.  When  dry  the  hat  is  rigid  through- 
out. It  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  kept 
there  until  it  becomes  pliable.  A  moid,  to 
which  tremendous  pressure  is  given  by  mechani- 
cal or  hydraulic  means,  completes  the  pressing 
after  the  derby  has  been  pounced  or  finished. 
The  pouncing  of  a  derby  is  done  upon  a  lathe. 
It  is  placed  on  a  wooden  block  similar  to  the 
molds  used  in  pressing.  Should  the  operator 
cut  off  too  much  of  the  surface  fur,  thus 
destroying  the  nap,  the  stiffening  will  be  ex- 
posed aniTthe  work  of  the  skilled  men  who  pre- 
ceded him  loses  its  value.  The  binding  is  then 
put  around  the  brim.  Curling  or  shaping  of  the 
brim  is  done  usually  with  a  press,  but  in  the 
liner  ^ades  of  hats  it  is  done  by  band  with 
a  vane^  of  small  tools,  heat,  steam,  deftness 


of  fingers  and  a  good  eye.  The  woric  of  some 
of  the  experts  who  develop  the  stiff  bt  brims 
by  the  eye  is  little  less  than  marvelous.  The 
trimming,  etc.,  of  stiff  hats  require  even  greater 
care  than  in  the  case  of  soft  hats. 

Silk  Hats.— The  body  of  a  silk  hat  is  made 
up  of  several  layers  of  cotton  fabric  cemented 
(o^ther  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol. 
It  is  formed  on  a  block  by  the  pressure  of  hot 
irons,  and  the  rim  is  formed  upon  a  flai^  oa 
the  bottom  of  the  block,  and  cemented  to  the 
body.  The  whole  is  dien  coated  with  the 
shellac  solution  and  covered  with  a  specially 
made  silk  plush.  The  cover  and  the  body  are 
unified  by  hot  ironing.  The  silk  is  polished 
with  velvet  brushes,  and  the  rim  is  bound  and 
the  linings  put  in.  The  final  process  is  givine 
the  curl  to  the  rim,  and  this  is  done  in  a  heated 
press  where  the  bat  remains  until  it  is  cold. 

Panama  Hata<—  The  so-called  Panama  hats 
are  made  in  Ecuador,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Colombia  and  Peru.  The  material  used  is  the 
immature  unopened  leaves  of  the  screw  pine 
ICarludmnca  j>a/tMahi).  These  are  slit  mto 
^reds  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  with  a 
veiy  sharp  knife,  the  direds  being  left  at* 
tached  to  the  stem  and  frntning  a  bunch  of  2S 
to  35  'straws*  of  from  18  to  20  inches  in 
length.  The  hats  are  woven  upon  a  blodc  the 
finest  of  them  bting  of  the  texture  of  fine  linen, 
and  requiring  months  to  complete.  These  are 
not  often  exported  and  bring  locally  the  equiva- 
lent of  $100  each.  FracdcJly  all  the  <Pauam 
hats'  in  the  American  mancet  are  made  i> 
Peru.  Before  the  war  a  very  good  imitatioa 
was  made  in  Germany  from  imported  Peruvian 
fibre. 

Str|W  Hata  are  made  from  straw  braids 
imported  from  Italy,  China  and  Jspaa  The 
finest  grades  are  raised  in  Tuscany,  Italy, 
where  ue  soil  and  climate  are  the  most  favor- 
able for  this  industry.  The  grain  sown  is  a 
variety  of  wheat,  and  the  straw  is  cut  when 
the  grain  is  in  the  "milk*  st^^c.  The  straw  is 
bleached  in  sunshine  and  dew,  and  then  whitened 
with  sulphur  fumes.  The  upper  and  finer 
parts  of  the  straw  are  plaited  into  braids  from 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  nine-thirty  seconds  of 
width,  the  braids  being  of  from 


13  strands,  and  82  to  131  feet  in  lengdt. 

je   arc   known    as    Leghorn    braids.    The 

lower  and  coarser  parts  of  trie  straw  are  plaited 


These   ; 


into  widths  of  one-quarter  to  one- half  of  s. 
inch,  and  are  of  from  five  to  seven  strands. 
These  are  known  as  Milan  braids.  In  maldng 
the  hats  the  braids  are  lapped  and  sewed  t^ 
machinery.  In  some  of  the  finer  grades  Ihey 
are  sewed  edge  to  edge  by  hand.  The  plateaux 
of  sewn  straw  are  siied  with  a  waterproof  gUM 
and  shaped  in  powerful  presses. 

Other  faata  are  made  of  hemp  from  the 
Philippines  and  Japan.  The  ^Neapolitan*  or 
horsehair  hats  are  made  in  Switierland.  Chip 
hats  are  made  of  shreds  of  poplar  or  willow, 
sometimes  plaited  into  braids,  and  coated  with 
colored  varnishes.  The  so-called  ■wool-felt* 
hate  are  of  wool,  which,  however,  does  not 
felt,  and  the  fibres  are  held  together  with 
cementing  substances.  Many  other  hats  and 
caps  are  made  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  or 
other  fabrics,  generally  stiffened  more  or  less 
with  shellac. 

Production,— The  United  States  census  ol 
manufactures  lor  1914  showed  a  total  of  983 
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those  which  made  sewed  hati  and  caps 
woolen  doth.  These  latter  were  included 
among  the  factories  making  woolen  goods,  and 
their  output  cannot  be  separated  for  a  dear 
fcport 

The  fdt  bat  industry  wa^  concentrated  in 
Philadelphia,  Danbury,  Conn.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
New  York  dty  and  Orange,  N.J.  It  was  car- 
ried on  in  224  factories  employing  21,318  hands, 
and  an  asgregate  capital  of  $39,401,429.  The 
year's  output  was  valued  at  $37,349,744.  of 
which  $20,402,686  was  the  value  added  by 
manufacture. 

The  straw  hat  industry  occupied  149  fac- 
tories, the  larger  percentage  being  in  New 
York  dty.  They  employed  9,483  hands  and  a 
combined  capital  amountinj^  to  $12,588,754. 
The  value  of  the  year's  production  was  $25,443,- 
501,  of  whidi  $11,357,715  was  the  value  added 
by  manufacture. 

.'  The  wool' felt  hat  industry  occupied  30 
factories  and  the  year's  output  was  valued  at 
$1,904,484.  Other  hats  and  caps  not  included 
above  were  made  in  580  factories,  the  larger 
percentages  being  at  and  near  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Their  combined  oroduct  for  the 
census  year  was  valued  at  $18,593,221.  Con- 
suit  Manchester,  H.  H.,  'Sixty  Centuries  of 
Hat  Making>  (New  York  1915)  ;  Mills,  D.  C, 
'The  Twentieth  Century  Hat  Fadory'  (Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  1910);  Smith,  W.,  'Chemistry  of 
Hat  Manufacture'    (London  1906). 

HATTERAS,  C«pe.    See  Cape  Hattebas. 

HATTERAS  INLET,  Captnre  of.  In  the 
forenoon  of  26  Aug.  1861,  a  Union  fleet  of 
seven  vessels  carrying  143  guns,  under  com- 
mand of  Flag-oflicer  Silas  H.  Stringham,  and 
three  transports,  carrying  930  men  and  a  light 
battery,  under  command  of  General  Butler,  set 
sail  from  Hampton  Roads.  Next  afternoon  the 
fleet  arrived  o^  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  entrance  to 
Pamlico  Sound,  which  was  guarded  by  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark,  built  by  North  Carolina  on 
the  south  end  of  Hatteras  Island,  and  mounting 
respectively  25  and  5  heavy  guns.  The  forts, 
which  were  garrisoned  by  over  700  men,  were 
under  command  of  Major  Andrews.  At  10  a.  k, 
of  the  28th  Stringham  began  the  bombardment 
of  the  forts,  and  a  little  later  about  300  troops, 
with  [wo  howitzers,  were  landed  on  the  island 
above  the  forts.  Fort  Clark  was  silenced  be- 
fore noon,  the  greater  part  of  its  garrison  re- 
treating to  Fort  Hatteras,  some  escaping  from 
the  island  by  boats.  At  night  the  fleet  withdrew, 
but  renewed  the  attack  upon  Fort  Hatteras 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  drove  the 
gunners  from  their  guns  to  the  shelter  of  the 
bomb-proofs,  and  before  noon  the  fort  sur- 
lendered,  after  a  loss  of  30  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Union  loss  was  one  wounded.  Stringham 
and  Butler  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  leav- 
ing three  vessels  as  a  sea-force  and  detach- 
ments of  the  Ninth  and  Twentieth  New  York 
and  the  Union  coast-guard,  under  Col.  R.  C. 
Hawkins,  to  garrison  the  captured  forts.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  expedition  were  the 
capture  of  the  two  strong  forts  with  their 
garrisons  of  715  men,  31  heavy  guns,  1,000  stand 
of  arms  and  the  possession  of  the  best  sea  en- 
trance to  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina. 
Consult  The  Century  Conipany'a  'Battles  and 


Leaden  oi  the  anl  War>  (Vol  I) ;  Madajv 
'History  of  the  iJavy'    (Vol  II). 

HATTI-SHSRIFF,  hat'te-sh&-ref,  the 
Turkish  name  of  an  edict  signed  by  the  sultan, 
who  subscribes  it  usually  with  these  words :  "Let 
my  order  be  execnt«d  according  to  its  form  and 
import.'  These  words  are  usually  edged  with 
^old,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  An  order  given 
m  this  way  is  irrevocable.  The  firman  of 
IS  Feb.  I8M^  called  usually  Hatti  humayun. 
'exalted  writing^*  is  the  constitutional  charter 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  a  lon^  document, 
imdivided  bto  artides,  and  prescribing  various 
reforms  administrHtive  and  financial,  etc.,  but 
its  chief  importance  consists  in  its  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  prindnle  of  religious  liberty,  al- 
ready admitted  by  the  hatti  of  Gulhana,  3  Nov. 
1839. 

HATTIESBURG,  h&ftt-hitg,  Miss.,  city 
and  county-seat  of  Forrest  Coimty,  on  the  Leaf 
River,  on  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  New 
Orleans  and  North  Eastern,  Mobile,  Jack- 
son and  Kansas  City  and  Mississippi  Central 
railroads,  70  miles  north  of  Gulfport,  90  miles 
southeast  of  Jackson.  Hattiesburg  is  the  trade 
centre  of  a  larce,  fertile  agricultural  region  in 
which  an  excellent  quality  of  cotton  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  also  a  large  trade  centre 
ioT  yellow  vara  potatoes  and  general  truck 
growing.  Tne  entire  section  is  experiencing 
rapid  agricultural  development  and  espedally 
along  live  stock  lines.  The  industries  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  the  good  railroad  facilities  mean 
good  markets.  Located  in  the  vei^  beart  of 
ihe  yellow  pine  belt,  and  its  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  sawmills,  planing  mills,  cot- 
toa-seed  oil  mill,  cottm  compress,  foundries, 
tnachine  shops,  boiler  works,  brickyards,  wood 
reduction  plant,  railroad  shops,  ice,  electric- 
ligfat  and  power  plant  The  city  has  three  banks, 
B  large  number  of  public  buildings,  the  Missis- 
sippi Normal  College  and  the  Mississip{d 
Woman's  College.    Pop.  11,733. 

HATTO,  hit'to,  the  name  of  two  arch- 
bishops of  Mainz,  both  somewhat  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  first  was 
chosen  archbishop  of  Mainz  in  891,  d.  913.  The 
second  Hatto  (d,  970)  was  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  and  succeeded  the  cele-" 
brated  Rabanus  Maurus  as  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Saint  Boniface  about  the  year  942,  and 
in  968  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  and  con- 
tinued one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  em- 
peror. Of  his  after-life  and  of  his  personal 
character  most  opposite  accounts  have  been 
given.  By  some  he  is  represented  as  an  upright 
and  successful  administrator;  by  others  as  a 
sdfish  and  hard-hearted  oppressor  of  the  poor; 
and  the  strange  legend  of  his  being  devoured 
by  rats,  which  Southey  has  perpetualcd  in  his 
well'known  ballad,  is  representedTas  an  evidence 
of  the  estimate  that  was  poptdarly  formed  re- 
^rding  him.  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  legend 
IS  of  much  later  date,  and  that  its  real  origin 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  equivocal  dedgnation  of 
the  tower  on  the  Rhine,  Mausethurm,  near 
Bingen,  whidi  has  been  selected  as  the  scene  of 
Matuelhurm,  'Mo use- tower,* 


. ;  but  the  moidihed  form  of  the  word  mi^t 
readily  suggest  a  legend  of  mice  or  rats.  Tht 
date  at  which  the  Miusechurm  was  built  is  u 
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Icnown,  and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  not 
mudi  later  than  the  time  of  Hatto.    See  Baritig- 

Gould,  'Curious  MjTbs  of  the  Uiddle  Ages' 
(1869);  Max  Beheim,  'Die  Mausethurmsaee* 
<1888). 

HATTON,  SiB  Chriatopher,  Enriish  sute»- 
man :  b.  at  Holdenby,  Noratampton^ire,  about 
1540;  d  1591.  Lord  chancellor  of  EnKland,  a 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  was  entered  a 
Mntleman  commoner  at  Saint  Mary  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, but  removed,  without  taking  a  degree,  to 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1560.  He  was  introduced 
at  court  some  time  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  year  1564,  and  it  is  said  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  much  struck  with  his  graceful  person 
and  dancing  that  an  introduction  to  her  favor 
was  the  result,  and  gained  Ibim  the  name  of 
•the  dancing  chancellor."  He  was  a  furious 
enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  Parry,  their  defender  in  Parliamenl,  and 
secure  his  execution.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  1571,  became  captain  of  the 
Queen's  Guard  in  1572,  vice-chambcrlain  and  a 
privy  councillor  in  1577,  lord  chancellor  in  1587. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1586.  His  artful 
speech  to  the  tmhappy  queen,  'If  you  are  inno- 
cent you  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  by  sedcing 
to  avoid  a  trial  you  stain  your  reputation  by  an 
everlasting  blot,'  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mainly  inSuential  in  inducing  her  to  submit  to 
trial.  Spenser,  whose  patron  he  was,  dedicated 
to  him  'The  Faerie  Queen.*  Consult  the 
'Memoirs'   by  Nicolas   (1847). 

HATTON,  Frank,  American  journalist:  b. 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  28  April  1846;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C,  30  April  1894.  He  learned  the  newspaper 
business  with  his  father,  who  was  editor  of  the 
Cadiz  (Ohio)  Repubticati.  He  served  through 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
being  commissioned  and  was  subsequently  pari' 
ner  with  Robert  J.  Burdelte  (q.v.)  in  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye.  He  was 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  (1881-84);  Post- 
master-General (1884-85),  the  youngest  Cabinet 
member  since  Alexander  Hamilton ;  editor  of 
Chicago  Mail  (1884-88);  and  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  (1888-94). 

HATTON,  John  Liptrot,  Enriish  com- 
poser: b.  Liverpool,  12  OcL  1809;  d  Margat(% 
Kent,  20  Sept  1886.  Removing  to  London  in 
1832  he  became  famous   for  his  many  operas, 

musical  director  of  the  Princess  Theatre  1853- 
59.    He  is  now,  however,  remembered  chiefly 


heart.'   'The  Tar's  Song,'   'The  Bait.'     

the  Cellarer'  and  the  part  song 'When  Evening's 
Twilight,'  etc. 

HATTON,  Joaeph.  English  journalist, 
novelist  and  playwri^t :  b.  Andover,  3  Feb. 
1841 ;  d.  London,  31  July  1907.  Beginmng  jour- 
nalism on  the  Derbyshire  Timet,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  edited  the  Gtntleman't  Maga- 
tine  (1868-74)  ;  and  became  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  YoA  Timts  and  other 
journals.  Among  his  numerous  novels  are 
'Clytie'  (1874);  'Queen  of  Bohemia'  (1877); 
'John  Needham's  Double'  (1885).  dramatized 
for  E.  S.  Willard;  'By  Order  of  the  Crar,'  a 
novel  of  Russian  life ;  'Princess  Mazaroff ' ; 
'Under  the  Great  5eal> ;  'When  Greek  Meets 


Greek,*  a  novel  of  the  French  Revolatioii  stK- 
cessfully  dramatized;  'When  Rogues  Fall  Ottt' 
(1899).  Among  his  miscellaneous  poblicationj 
the  bat  known  are  'Jounialistic  Londmi' ;  'To- 
day in  America' ;  'The  New  Ct^lon' ;  'Old 
Lamps  and  New' ;  while  amoi^  his  plays  mqp 
be  ated  a  version  of  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  sdc- 
cessfully  acted  in  Itie  United  States;  'The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper* ;  'Ux' ;  and  'A  Daufth- 
ter  of  France.* 

HAUBERK,  hi-birk.  The  terra  haubcii 
generally  refers  to  a  coat- of -mail.  More 
broadly,  it  has  been  applied  to  other  defensive 
body  armor  of  coat  form;  several  authorities, 
including  Ash  down,  use  this  term  synony- 
mously with  the  early  body  defense  of  leather, 
usually  reinforced  with  metal  studs  (mostly 
called  brigandines) ,  and  copied  from  die  an- 
cient jaseroH,  It  has  also  been  used  for  the 
trtllised  body  defense  or  the  coat  with  leather 


Firtwnth  Century  Hiutwrk. 
scales  worn  over  chain  armor,  middle  of  the 
13th  century.  The  chaiu-armor  hauberk  was 
used  by  the  Vikings  (Norsemen)  in  the  10th 
century,  but  much  earlier  in  the  East  and  in 
southern  Europe.  Trajan's  Column  (44  a.d.) 
shows  some  such  armor,  and  the  Latm  ierica 
calenala  (literally  coat  of  chain  armor)  doubt- 
less refers  to  this  chain  haubeik.  By  the  14th 
century  the  plain  body  cover  under  the  plate 
armor  (see  Plate  Abmok)  frequently  receives 
the  appellation  hauberk 

Originally  sleeveless,  the  chain  armor  hau- 
berk soon  had  short  sleeves,  and,  by  the  tune 
of  William  Rufus,  king  of  England  (1056- 
UOO),  the  hauberk  sleeves  reached  to  the 
wrists.  By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
hauberk  extended  over  the  fingers,  A  short 
chain  armor  body  defense  was  known  as 
haubergeon.     See  Chais  Abuok. 

HAUFF,  howf,  Wilbelm,  (German  historical 
and  satirical  novelist  and  poet :  b.  Stuttgart,  29 
Nov.  1802;  d.  Stnttgart.  18  Nov.  1827.    He  he- 


id  philosophy,  as  he  was  preparing  for  tlie 
ministry.  From  1824  to  1826  he  was  a  tutor  in 
the  home  of  General  Baron  von  Hiigel  at 
Stuttgart,  traveled  in  Prance  and  Holland  in 
1826  and  became  editor  of  the  Stuttgart  Mor- 
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life  for  literary  work,  tie  was  already  a  well- 
Icnown  writer  in  his  own  lifetime,  for  his  activ- 
ities in'  the  Hiigel  household  seem  to  have  al- 
lovred  htm  much  leisure,  all  of  which  be  de- 
voted -to  literature.  His  rising-  prosperity  had 
also  ted  him  .to  enter  into  what  promised  to  be 
a  very  happy  marriage,  which  he  was  destined, 
however,  to  enjoy  but  eight  months.  His  dis- 
position-  was  that  of  childish  good  cheer,  har- 
monious and  content,  and  this  is  the  impres- 
sion also  of  his  stories  and  style :  easy,  flowing^ 
not  profound,  dear  as  (o  action,  difficult  to 
understand  only  when  bis  great  carelessness  rn 
the  construction  of  sentences  ^ets  the  upper 
hand.  He  produced  one  long  historical  novel, 
*Lichten3tein,>  in  1826,  which  is  a  distinct  appli- 
cation to  the  Reformatibn  period  and  to  Wurt- 
tetnberg:,  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  methods  as  used 
■with  the  various  periods  of  Scottish  history 
and  the  Scottish  countiy-side.  His  short 
stories  include  *Der  Mann  m  Mftnd*  (satirical 
romance),  'Die  Bettlerin  vom  Pont  des  Arts,' 
'Jud  Siiss.»  <Das  Bild  des  Kaisers,'  'Die  letz- 
ten  Ritter  von  Maricnbiirg,'  'Die  Sangerin,' 
and  a  number  of  fairy-tale  accounts,  forming 
a  collection  included  in  the  framework  of  'Die 
Karawane'  (*Kalif  Storch,'  'Das  Gespcn- 
sterschiff'),  and  others  ('Zwerg  Nase,'  <Das 
steinerne  Hen').  Many  of  these  stones  deal 
very  satisfactorily  with  subjects  taken  from 
modern  life  and  may  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection as  continuing  the  similar  activity  o£ 
Tieck  (q.v.).  'Der  Mann  in  Mond'  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  satiric  romance,  in  that  it 
is  supposed  to  pursue  the  pun>ose  of  ridiculing 
the  enervated  and  morally  offensive  narrations 
of  one  ofHauff's  contemporaries,  H.  Oauren, 
by  producing  an  imitation  of  the  lanpuage,  the 
use  of  epithets  and  the  general  cloying  sweet- 
of    the    latter's    literary    method.     Hauff 


also  produced  a  number  of  i 

cal  sketches,  'Mitteilun^cn  ai_   __ 

des  Satan' ;  'Fantasien  im  Bremer  Ratskellcr 
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jnd  lyrical  poems  of  real  power,  'Morgenr__, 
Morgenrot,  leuchtest  tnir  zum  fruhen  Tod,' 
'Slefi'  ich  in  finstrer  Mitternacht.'  His  works 
were  issued  in  various  editions;  'Samtliche 
Schriften,'  36  vols.  (Stuttgart  1830-31)  ;  10 
vols.  (Stuttgart  1837,  21st  ed,  1891);  ed.  by 
Adolf  Stem  (Berlin  1878)  ;  latest  collected  edi- 
tion by  Bong  (Berlin  1908,  6  vols,  in  1).  See 
Lighten  STEIN, 

Consult  biographies  by  G.  Schwab  (Stutt- 
gart 1830)  and  H.  Fischer  (Stuttgart  1886); 
Koch,  G.,  'Gaurcns  Einfluss  aof  Hauff'  (Eu- 
phorion,  IV,  p.  80*);  Schuster,  Max,  'Der 
geschichtliche  Kern  von  Hauffa  Lichlenstein? 
(Stuttgart  1904) ;  Drescher,  M..  'Die  Quellen 
lU  Hauffs  Lichtenstein'  (Leipzig  1905); 
Thompson,  Garrett  W..  'Wilhelm  Hauff's  Spe- 
cific Relation  to  Walter  Scott'  (Modem  Lan- 
guage Pvbticatiottt,  Cambridge,   Mass.,   1911). 

Jacob  WrrrMEii  Hartmann, 
Aitiatant  Professor  of  Ihe  German  Language 

md  Literature.  The  College  of  the  Chy  of 

New  York. 
HAULTAIN,  ha'tain'.  Si>  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  Canadian  statesman,  adminis- 
trator and  jurist:  b.  Woolwich,  England,  25 
Nov,  1857,  He  graduated  at  Toronto  University 
in  1879,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Ontario 
1882.    He   was  nominated  a  mnnber  of    the 


Northwest  Council  in  1887,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  1888-95,  and  premier  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  1897-1905.  He  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  obtaining  for  the  terri- 
tories full  provincial  status.  He  also  occupied 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  educationfrom 
1892-1905.  He  was  appointed  chief  justicv  of 
Saskatchewan  in  1912. 


14  Dec.  1905,  He  was  giaduated  at  West  Point 
in  1855,  but  became  a  civil  en^neer,  and  joined 
the  staff  engaged  on  the  public  works  o^  Penn- 
sylvania. For  three  years  he  -waa  professor  ol 
civil  em^neering  and  mathematics  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College  but  in  1847  became  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Railroad.  He 
was  afterward  chief  engineer  of  the  Hoosad 
Tunnel  and  during  the  Civil  War  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mihtary  Railroads. 
The  Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  gave  him  its  highest  prize  for  the 
drilling  machine  which  he  invented,  and  he 
first  made  practicaUe  the  transportation  and 
distribution  of  oil  from  the  well  side.  He 
wrote  'Hints  on  Bridge  Building'  (1840); 
'Genera!  Theory  of  Bridge  Construction' 
(1852);  'A  ConsideraHon  of  the  Plans  Pro- 
posed for  the  Improvement  of  the  Ohio  River' 
(18SS);    'Military  Bridges'    (1864), 

HAUPT,  Lcwia  Mublesberg.  American 
engineer:  b.  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  21  March  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  West  Point 
From  1872  to  1892  he  was  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  the  year  ending  1886  edited  the  Engi- 
neering Register.  From  1897  to  1902  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Nicara^an  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  commissions.  .  His  pubiisHed  works  inr 
elude  'Working  Drawings  and  How  to  Make 
and  Use  Them'  (1881);  'Canals  and  Their 
Economic  Relation  to  Transportation'  (1890); 
'A  Move  for  Better  Roads'  (1891);  'The 
Transportation  Crisis';  'The  Nation  and  the 
Waterways' ;  'Mississippi  River  Problems' ; 
'The  New  York  Entrance,'  and  many  other 
pamphlets  and  contributions  to  engineering 
He  is  the  inventor  of  the  'Reaction  Brealt- 
water*  for  creating  channels  through  ocean 
bars. 

HAUPT,  Paul,  American  Assyriologist ;  b. 
Gorlitz,  Germany,  25  Nov,  1858.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Gymnasium  Augustum^  Gorlitz,  in 
1876;  studied  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  set- 
tled in  Gottingen  where  in  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  of  AssyrioloCT^ 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Semitic  languages  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  until  1889  con- 
tinued to  lecture  part  of  the  year  at  Gottingen. 
He  projected  and  continued  to  edit  the  so-called 
Polychrome  Bible,  (See  Bipxe,  Polychrome). 
Among  his  many  writings  in  periodical 
pamphlet  and  book  form,  the  most  important 
volumes  are  'Das  babylonische  Nimrod-Epos' 
(1891);  'Akkadische  und  sumerische  Keil- 
schrifltexte'  (1882);  'Sumerische  Familien-r 
gesetze'  (1883)  ;  'Prolegomena  to  a  Compar- 
ative Assyrian  Grammar'  (1888)  ;  also  critical 
texts  with  notes  of  'Canticles'  (1902)  ;  'Kohe- 
leih'    (1905)  1    'Ecclesiastes'    (1905)    'Nahum* 
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(1907);  <EstlKr>  (190S};  (Micah>  (1910); 
•Biblischc  Liebeali«der»  (1907) ;  "Die 
ScUacht  von  Taanach*  in  Stttdien  .  .  .  W*U- 
ktMuett  gevridmtt  (1914).  He  became  in  1881 
K  coeditor  of  the  Beitrage  eur  Attyriologit 
mtd  itmititeheti  Sprachwitstmckaft,  published 
tt  Leipzig.  He  was  United  States  detente  to 
the  Orienul  Congresses  of  1899,  19a<;  190B, 
191^  and  delate  to  the  Inteniational  Con- 
of  Americanists  at  Stuttgart  in  1904,  and 
lain  190a 

HAUFTHANN,  Gerhut,  German  drama- 
tilt:  b.  Salzbninn,  Silesia,  IS  Nov.  1862.  While 
bis  family  was  comparatively  wetl'to-do,  they 
were  of  lowly  ori^n,  and  still  preserved  the 
tradition  of  the  uprisings  of  the  linen-weavers 
of  Silesia,  which  had  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion in  the  forties  of  the  19th  century,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  precursors  of  the  un- 
luccessful  Germaa  Revolution  of  1848.  Ger- 
hart,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  Karl  (q.v.) 
•nd  C^r^  was  permeated  at  an  early  age  with 
Artistic  tendencies,  which  led  them  to  undertake 
the  most  varied  studies  and  travels,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  finding  a  permanent  liveli- 
hood until  comparatively  late  in  life.  A  tem- 
Krary  impoverishment  of  the  family  led  C^- 
rt  to  try  farming  for  a  time,  which  he  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  a  relative  at  Jauer 
(Silesia).  Here  he  became  acquainted  widi  the 
sudden  wealth  of  the  Silcsian  peasants  who  had 
discovered  that  their  lands  held  treasures  of 
coal  and  oil,  and  with  the  disastrous  and  de- 
moralizing ejects  of  such  sudden  wealth  ou 
minds  untrained  in  its  intelligent  application. 
Later  he  took  up  sculpture  (1880-82)  at  the 
Art  Academy  of  Breslau.  where  he  learned  to 
know  the  life  and  temptations  of  the  artist  A 
pronounced  bias  toward  sociology  and  the 
natural  sciences  led  him  to  enter  the  University 
of  Jena  as  an  auditor  (he  had  not  the  neces- 
sary gymnasium  training  to  be  matriculated  as 
a  regular  student),  where  he  absorbed  his  first 
radical  views  through  the  medium  of  science, 
only  later  to  apply  them  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 
His  first  work  IS  an  epic,  Byronic  in  versification 
as  well  as  in  spirit,  embodying  the  impressions 
of  a  long  Italian  tour  in  1883,  'Promethidenlos* 
(The  Lot  of  a  Promethean,  1885),  full  of  re- 
bdhous  and  acrimonious  arraignment  of  the 
injustice  of  modem  society,  uttered  by  Selin 
(Haupimann),  *who  has  peered  into  the  terrible 
abyss  of  the  wretchedness  of  our  time,  and 
perishes  throu^  e:icess  of  compassion  and  the 
overflow  of  his  desire  to  rescue.*  He  made  few 
other  attempts  in  verse,  outside  of  the  drama, 
although  he  did  pen  some  mildly  patriotic  poems 
in  1914  and  191i,  which  he  would  probably  not 
consider  to  be  among  his  best  productions. 

His  importance  in  the  literature  of  Europe 
is  in  his  dramas.  He  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  world's  dramatic  literature  (except 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  for  whom  his  worship  was 
boundless)  before  the  production  of  his  early 
works,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  they  may  owe 
a  certain  formlessness,  a  lack  of  constructive 
deill  within  the  acts  and  an  invariably  incon- 
clusive termination  of  the  play.  But  these 
qualities  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  dogma 
learned  {1889)  from  Arno  Hoiz  (q.v.),  which 
required  that  the  naturalism  of  the  dramatist 
should  be  consistent  and  complete,  "der  konsc- 
quente  Naiuralismus.*    Hauptmann's  first  play 


prescotB  these  quaUties  in  form .  so  itrikiiig 
(<Vor  Sonnenauf^ng,*  before  Sunrise,  1889), 
Uwt  it  aroused  an  immediate  artistic  battle  in 
Gierman  literary  circles,  of  which  he  remained 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  subject  of  dispaie. 
it  portrays  the  depravity  of  a  family  of  suddenly 
enriched  Silesian  peasants,  among  whom  alco- 
holism and  incest  are  rampant,  unrelieved  ex- 
cept by  the  innocence  of  iKe  heroine  (Helena 
a  member  of  the  stricken  family)  and  the 
theoretical  socialism  of  the  hero,  who  is  also 
permeated  to  saturation  with  doctrines  of  he- 
redity and  moral  responsibility.  Hauptmann 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  die 
Gierman  Social- Democratic  party  and  an  elector 
^■Wahlmaon*)  for  the  party.  In  the  sune  vear 
Sudertnaim  (q.v.)  had  his  first  play,  'DieEhre' 
(Honor),  i)erformed  in  Berlin,  and  althoi^h  the 
two  men  are  altogether  different  in  substance 
and  technique,  they  and  the  year  1889  are  fre- 
quently associated  in  the  popular  mind  as  re^ 
resentmg  the  beginnings  of  the  naturalistic 
movement  in  German  literature.  Hauptmann's 
next  play,  'Die  Weber'  (he  also  wrote  an 
earlier  version,  entirely  in  the  Silesian  dialect, 
<De  Waber,>  1892)  is  the  best  known  of  sll  his 
works,  and  is  in  many  ways  illustrative  of  his 
purpose  and  method.  It  is  a  presentation  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  revolt  of  the  Silesian 
linen-weaver  under  a  merciless  form  of  capital- 
istic exploitation,  written  with  a  care  in  natural- 
istic detail  that  is  reminiscent  of  Zola  (whose 
influence  on  Hauptmann  is  unquestionable),  and 
a  preciseness  in  rendering  dialect  phonetics  that 
recalls  the  simitar  efforts  of  G.  B.  Shaw  in 
"Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion'  and  'Pyg- 
malion.' A  separate  dramatis  persotut  is 
given  for  each  act,  although  some  of  the  char- 
acters run  through  several  acts,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  there  is  to  be  no  attempt 
at  individual  heroes  or  at  a  rounded,  satisfy- 
ing plot  The  hero  is  the  mob,  the  desperate 
exploited  population.  In  spite  of  the  impersonal 
nature  of^tne  treatment,  Hauptmann  is  not  so 
detached  as  to  conceal  his  great  sym^thy  for 
suffering  and  his  desire  to  present  it  sim^y 
and  without  adornment.  This  play  has  met  with 
great  success  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
America.  Like  most  of  Hauptmann's  woila,  it 
is  in  prose.  <Der  Biberpeli'  (The  Beaver  Coat, 
1893),  a  comedy  of  low  life,  besides  being  an 
excellent  indictment  of  some  of  the  features 
of  an  officious  Prussian  bureaucracy,  is  by 
many  considered  to  be  the  best  comedy  in  Ger- 
man literature  since  'Der  zerbrochenc  Krag' 
(1808)  of  Kleist  (q.v.).  In  1913  Hauptmann 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  official  circles  by  his 
unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  centenary  of  the 
struggle  for  liberation  (1813)  in  'Ein  Festspiel 
in  detitschen  Reimen,'  which  presents  a  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  a 
less  sympathetic  treatment  of  Blucher  and 
others.  Hauptmann's  years  of  activity  are  as- 
sociated chiefly  with  BeHin  and  its  suburbs, 
where  the   Hauptmann   controversy  is   still   an 
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lantis>  (1912).  while  'Grieehisehen  FruhW' 
(Springtime  in  Greece,  1908)  is  a  beautiful 
rendering  of  his  impressions  of  Mediterranean 
travel.  In  1912  he  received  die  Nobel  Priae 
(q.v.)   for  literatare.     English  translations  of 
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allhisplay^andiiovdsareobtaiiiable.  <Dmnu> 
<7  vols.,  trans,  by  L.  Lewtsofan ;  New  York  1912- 
16)  ;*individt]al  novels,  no  collected  edition,  by 
tame  publisher  (Htiebsch,  N.  Y.).  Names  and 
dates  of  origiiials:  Plays. —  'Das  Friedensfest* 
(1890);  'E^same  Menschen*  (1891);  'Kol- 
lege  Crampton'  (1892);  'Hannetea  Hinunel- 
fahrt'  (1893);  'Die  versunkene  Giockc,'  <FIor- 
ian  Gcyer,'  <Elga,'  <Helios'  <1896) ;  <Das 
Hirtenlied.>  'Fuhirnaim  Henschel'  (1898) ; 
'Michael  Kramer'  (1900);  *Der  artne  Hrin- 
rich*  (1902);  <R«c  Bernd*  (1903);  <Und 
PtpM  tanit>  (1906);  'Kaiser  Karls  Gdsel> 
(1908) ;  'Griselda'  (1909) ;  'Die  Ratten' 
(1911);  'Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht'  (1912). 
Novels  and  short  stories — 'Bahnwarter  Thiel' 
(1887);  'Der  Apostel'  (1890);  »Der  Narr  in 
Christ©'  (Emanuel  Quint,  1910).  Consult 
Schlenther,  P.,  'Gerhart  Hauptmanns  Lcben 
und  Werke'  (Berhn  1913);  Bartels,  A.,  <(i«r- 
bart  Hauptmann>  (Berlin  1906);  Stoeckius,  A., 
'Naturalism  in  the  Recent  German  Drama* 
(New  York  1903);  Benois-Hanappier,  L..  <U 
arame  eaturaliste  en  Allenugne*  (Paris  1903); 
SulRer-(^binK,  E.,  '(^rbart  Hanptmann* 
(LeipdR  1909)  ;  Rohr,  J.,  'Gerhart  Hauptmanns 
drvnatisches  S<±af!eii>  (Dresden  1912).  See 
Hanmeles  Himmelfabbt. 

Jacob  Wittuex  Hartiiakk, 
Assulanf  Professor  of  the   German  Language 

and  Uleratnre,  The  CoUtgt  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
HAUPTMANN,  howpt'in^n,  Karl,  German 
noveUst,  elder  brother  of  Gcrhart  Hauptmann 
(q.v.);  b.  Ober-Sal»brunn,  Silesia.  11  May 
1858.  His  father  was  Robert  Hauptmann,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  hotel.  Carl's  tnuninp  was 
more  in  the  domain  of  the  natural  sciences 
than  that  of  his  brother  Gerhan,  but  this  has 
not  prevented  him  from  devdoping  a  very  keen 
poetic  observation,  espedally  in  the  rendering 
of  the  atmosphere  of  an  enviromnent,  the  fnt- 
Utu  of  a  story.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Jena  (1879-83),  where  he  pursued  chiefly  the 
study  of  biology,  Ernst  Haeckel  being  one  of 
his  teadiers,  and  the  University  of  Zurich, 
where  his  attention  (1884-89)  began  to  turn 
more  toward  psycholo^  and  the  abnormal, 
under  Richard  Avenanus  and  A.  Ford.  He 
moved  to  Berlin  in  1839,  later  to  Schrdberhau 
(1891),  visited  the  United  States  as  lecturer  for 
the  (jermanistic  Society  of  America  in  1909, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  and  readings  from 
his  own  works.  His  plays  occasionally  dis- 
play a  fine  psychology  and  a  faithful  presen- 
tation of  mood  and  atmosphere,  but  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  his  novels;  he  is  not  to 
be  compared  as  an  artist  with  his  brother  Ger- 
hart,  however,  who  is  immeasurably  his  supe- 
rior. Karl's  works  include  'Ephraims  Breite' 
(1899);  <Die  Bcrgschmiede'  (1901) ;  <Mathilde> 
(1902);  'Einhart  der  Lachler>  (1907);  and 
many  others.  Consult  Borcherdt,  H.  H., 
'Kart  Hauptmann,  Er  und  iiber  ihn'  (Munich 
1911). 

HAUPTMANN,  Horitx,  German  musidan: 
b.  Dresden.  13  Oct.  1792 ;  d  Leipiig,  3  Jan.  1868. 
He  studied  at  Gotha ;  was  violinist  at  the  court 
in  Eh-mden  in  1812;  in  1815-20  was  employed  as 
music  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  Russianprince ; 
in  1842  he  was  appointed  cantor  of  the  Ttiomas- 
Khule  ia  Leipaig,  and  the  next  year  became 


professor  of  counterpoint  at  the  Ldpcig  con- 
servatory, where  he  was  very  successful  and 
pt^lar  as  a  teacher,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
duef  theorist  of  his  day.  His  compositions  in- 
clude motettes,  an  offertory,  and  s 


violin   and    piano,    and    the    i 


*  Mathilde' 


(1836).  In'iSM' he  publifJiedTld^  <Die  Natur 
der  Harmonik  imd  Metrik,'  a  very  important 
theoretical  work. 

HAURAN,  how'ran,  a  volcanic  district  of 
Syria,  corresponding  lo  the  ancient  Auranitis. 
It  lies  south  of  Damascus,  and  cast  of  the 
upper  Jordan,  between  lat  32°  Iff  and  33*  N. 
The  boundaries  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
The  part  called  Hauran  proper  consists  of  an 
devated  plateau  and  fertile  plains  in  one  part 
and  a  barren  lava  plateau  in  the  other.  The 
mountain  of  Jebd-Hauran,  rising  to  about 
6,000  feet,  flanks  it  on  the  easL  There  are 
railway  connections  with  Damascus.  Expedi- 
tions from  Princeton  Universi^  (1899,  1904 
and  1909)  have  succeeded  in  uncovering  inter- 
esting remains,  among  which  is  the  Job  stone  at 
Sbdkh  Saad,  erectedV  Rameses  II  (1310-1244 
B.C.) .  Excavations  show  several  layers  of  dviliia- 
tion.  Some  300  deserted  towns  in  Hauran  con- 
tain remarkably  preserved  stone  houses.  Con- 
sult 'Publications  of  an  American  Ardizologi- 


tions   of   Archaeological   Expeditions   to   Syria, 
1904-05  and  1909'  (Leyden  1908-13). 

HAUSA  (how'sa)  LAND,  Africa,  a  former 
important  negro  kingdom,  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Benne  and  Niger  rivers.  After  in- 
temedne  divisions  it  was  succeeded  bj;  a 
Mohammedan  Fulah  empire  in  1802,  and  since 
1  Jan.  1900  is  incorporated  in  Nigeria.  The 
'i  perpetuated  by  a  negritic  race  and  lan- 


as  able  traders  and  craftsmen,  and  the  language, 
for  its  euphony,  simplidly  and  literary  adapta- 
bility.   A  professorship  of   the  language  wai 


established  at  Cambridge  University  and  a  so- 
detv  was  formed  in  London  in  1892  for  its 
study.  Consult  Robinson,  C.  H.,  'Hausaland: 
Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  through  the  Centi^ 
Soudan*   (London  1896). 

HAUSMANHITB,  hous'm^n-it  popularly 
known  at  black  manganese  a  native  'Trimanganic 
tctroxid^  having  the  formula  MnO.Mii>C)), 
and  crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal  system,  gen- 
erally twins  and  often  fivelings,  with  octahedral 
habit.  It  is  brownish  black  in  color,  and-opaqne 
with  a  submetaUic  lustre.    It  has  a  hardness  of 


hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine 
gas.  It  occurs  in  (jermany,  Sweden,  Alsace 
and  dsewhere,  usually  as  fine  crystals  in  con- 
nection with  porphyry.  It  has  been  obtained 
arlifidally  by  keeping  fused  man^nese  chloride 
for  several  hours  in  an  oxidlzmg  atmosphere 
saturated  with  water  vapor,  and  in  some  other 
ways.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  German 
metallurgist,  J.  P.  L.  Hausmann. 

HAUSSMANN,  G«orgei  Bufftnc,  ili6rth 
e-ahiln  os-man,  Barok,  French  municipal  ofHcer ; 
b.  Paris,  27  March  1809;  d.  there,  11  ;an.  1891. 
He  studied  law,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  was 
sons-prefect  of  various  places.  The  Fdtmafy 
R«vtautian  of  1848  caused  the  forfeiture  of  his 
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office,  but  Louis  Nsijioleoii  in  1853  made  hbn 
prefect  of  tbe  Seine,  and  be  applied  himself  to 
tbe  improvetnent  and  adammect  of  Paris  with 
such  energy  that  the  city  became  traiufonned 
under  his  administration.  He  became  senator 
in  1857.  .  His  memoirs  were  published  1890-93. 
.  HAUTBOY,  hSVii  (French  haulbois, 
"high  wood,*  alluding  to  its  Cone) ;  a  wooden 
wind-instrument  of  two-foot  tone,  played  wiA 
a.  double  reed.  Also  an  organ  stop,  caasiiting 
of  reed  pipes  sli^tly  conioJ,  and  surmounted 
by  a  bell  and  cap  of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  tone 
is  thin  and  soft. 

HAUTEFEUILLB,  fite'feY.  Puil  Gabriel, 
French  mineralogist  and  chemist :  b.  Etampes 
1836;  d.  Paris  1902.  He  was  director  of  the 
chemical  laboratoiy  and  teacher  of  metalluivy 
at  the  place  of  his  birth  until  1885,  when  be 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  has  written  eniea- 
aively  in  periodicals  and  reviews  on  scientific 
Bid)jects  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
tbe  subjects  he  has  been  teaching. 

HAOY,  Ren£  Jtwt,  r*-na  zhust  a-u-f  or 
'  a-wi,  French  mineralogist:  b.  Saint  Just,  Oise, 
28  Feb.  1743;  d.  3  June  1822.  He  was  trained 
for  the  Church  and  took  priest's  orders,  but 
turned  to  mineralogy,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  a  series  of  important  discoveries. 
Amor?  the  chief  of  these  is  the  geometrical 
law  oi  crystallization,  according  to  which  a 
given  mineral  uniformly  contains  the  same  pri~ 
mary  form  as  its  basis  of  c^stallization.  Prom 
that  time,  according  to  Herschel,  mineralogy 
first  ceased  to  be  'a  mere  laborious  cataloguing 
of  stones  and  rubbish.*  In  1794  Haiiy  became 
keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  in  1802  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  works  in- 
clude 'Traite  de  Mineralogie*  (1801),  and 
<Traiti  de  Crystallographie>    (1S22). 

HAUYNITE,  fai'wm-IL  or  HAUYNB, 
hi'wln,  a  mineral  of  the  sodalite  Kroup,  occur- 
ain  igneous  rodcs^  and  notably  in  the 
'a  silicate  and 


tavas  of  Mount  Vesuvius.    It  i 


translucent  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  hardness 
of  from  5.5  to  6  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  2,45.  Hauynite  is  commonly  Uue  or 
green,  though  red  and  yellow  ipecimens  are 
also  known.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
French  mineralogist,  R.  J.  Haiiy  (1742-1822). 

HAVANA  (Sp.  La  Habana,  la  hs-ba'na), 
Cnba,  its  caintal  and  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  West  Indies.  It  occupies  nine  square  miles 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Havana  on  the 
north  coast,  one  of  the  noblest  harbors  in  the 
world,  with  deep  water  up  to  the  quays ; 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel  'three-ei^ths 
of  a  mile  long,  protected  by  Punta 
Castle  on  the  west  and  Morro  Castile 
and  La  CabaRa  on  tbe  east.  It  is  in 
two  sharply  distinct  sections.  The  old  cify, 
tbe  commercial  quarter,  was  built  on  the  small 
western  peninsula  dividing  the  sea  from  the 
harbor,  a  low  plain  cut  by  a  small  stream 
on  the  west,  strengthened  by  a  city  wall  only 
torn  down  a  generation  ago.  It  is  largely,  and 
was  entirely  till  the  American  occupation,  a 
maze  of  narrow,  crooked  lanes  traveised  hy 
one  or  two  broader  streets;  the  chief 'of  which 
UK  the  Calle  O'Reilly,  the  main  business  .street. 


nmning  from  the  governor's  palace  to  the  city 
wall,  and  the  Calle  Obispo  (Bishop  street). 
The  new  city  is  on  a  ring  of  hills  150  feef  high 
south  and  we*t  of  tbe  old,  with  tbe  castle  of 
El  Principe  on  the  crest,  and  has  a  wealth  of 
broad  and  finely  shaded  macadamized  streets, 
drives,  promenades,  parka,  plazas,  flower-gar- 
dens, fountains,  statues,  etc.,  which  make  it  one 
of  the  handsomest  cities  h  tbe  world.  There 
is  no  "West  End*  in  Havana,  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  bdng  scattered  throni^  every  part, 
usually  of  classic  pattern,  with  an  inner  coort- 
yard  or  patio  surrounded  by  marble  or  stucco 
columns,  containing  a  garden  of  tropical  vege- 
tation and  a  central  fountain.  The  handsomest 
residence  street,  next  to  the  new  suburb  Vedado. 
is  the  Cerro,  a  long  thoroughfare  running  up  a 
hill  at  the  farmer  end,  and  bordered  by  immense 
oM  villas  in  the  midst  of  splendid  gardens.  The 
finest  drives  and  promenades  are  tbe  Malecon, 
a  new  thoroughfare  along  the  water-fnwt  fixmi 
Prado  to  the  Vedado,  the  Prado,  a  boulevard 
with  a  double  row  of  shade-trees  in  the  middle, 
running  from  Punta  Cattle  outside  the'&ld  vrall, 
and  ending  in  tbe  largest  paric  in  the  city,  C(>16n 
Park  or  Campo  Marte,  and  the  Calle  de  la  Reina 
(Queen  street)  starting  west  from  this  park 
and  continued  as  the  Pasco  de  Tacon  to  the 
citadel  of  D  Principe.  The  Alameda  de  Paula 
along  the  bay  is  also  a  favorite  promenade. 

Among  baildings,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  palace  of  the  old  captains-general,  ^cing 
the  Plaza  de  Armas  near  the  harbor  front,  the 
cathedral,  built  1764,  and  supposed  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  Columbus  in  an  uni  till  it  was 
removed  to  Spain  in  1898  (but  the  San  Domin- 
gans  claim  they  have  bis  aulhentic  bones),  and 
the  Tacon  Theatre,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  several  other  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  and  many  clubs,  etc.  The  chief 
educational  institutions  are  the  University  of 
Havana,  founded  1670  by  the  Dominicans;  the 
Jesuit  boys'  college  de  Belen,  with  a  museum, 
observatory,  a  library  rich  in  old  Cuban  history, 
etc. ;  Colle«  of  American  Augustinian  Fathers, 
founded  1901.  Famous  among  benevolent  in- 
stitutions are  the  Casa  de  Bencficenda,  founded 
by  Las  Casas  for  infants.  There  are  diree  gen- 
eral hospitals,  a  great  lazaretto  for  Iqiers  and 
an  insane  hospital  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  Over 
100  newspapers,  etc.,  are  published  in  the  dty. 

The  water  supply  of  the  dty  was  installed 
by  a  Cuban  engineer,  Albear,  some  40  :^rs 
ago,  and  is  considered  a  remarkable  spedmen 
of  good  workmanship.  It  comes  from  the 
Vento  by  an  aqueduct  12  mites  long,  known  as 
the  Canal  of  Albear.  In  all  other  respects  the 
Americans  at  tbe  conquest  found  an  undescrib- 
able  state  of  filth  and  disease.  The  city  was  the 
prey  of  yellow  fever;  the  sewers  had  seldom 
been  cleaned  since  they  were  laid  down,  and 
some  of  them  were  choked  with  generations  of 
rottenness  1  the  buildings  were  ftest-holes;  and 
in  that  dungeon  of  horrors,  the  milita^  hospital, 
70  per  cent  of  the  inmates  died.  The  United 
States  forces  in  their  short  stay  transformed 
this  reeking  home  of  pestilence  into  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  America.  In  systematic 
order  streets  were  deaned,  repaved,  widened ; 
squads  of  cleaners  were  sent  from  house  to 
house,  emirtying  the  Augean  stables  under  them, 
whitewashing  and  disinfectii^  them,  and  where 
they  were  shanties  that  were  nests  of  infection, 
laving  them  down;  the  ho^tal  was  dewed, 
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disinfected  and  covered  deep  with  wtntewssh; 
and  turned  into  a  schoolhouse.  New  business 
streets  were  made  by  widenii^  old  lanes;  parta 
were  cleared  up,  and  a  fine  sea-wall  along  the 
ocean  to  the  north  was  builL  The  average 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  1887-^  were  440;  in 
1896  thi^  were  1,262;  in  1901,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  only  three  or  four.  A  Cuban 
physician  of  Irish  descent,  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay, 
now  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Havana,  was  the 
originator  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  the  yellow 
fever.  General  Wood  and  the  American  amqr 
surgeons,  however,  deserve  much  credit  for 
manng  the  theory  of  practical  use. 

The  climate  is  not  severe.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  77° ;  the  range  from  hottest  to 
colcfest  82°  to  71°;  the  highest  record,  100,6°, 
the  lowest  49.6°.    The  mean  rainfall  is  54  inches. 

Havana  is  the  market  of  western  Cuba,  the 
bead  of  the  island's  banking  and  commercial 
interests  and  the  emporium  of  the  West  Indies. 
Besides  being  the  centre  of  the  island  railway 
system  and  of  a  great  domestic  shipping  trade, 
especially  with  Santiago,  it  is  the  focus  of  a 
vast  foreign  commerce  with  Spain,  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  regular  ocean 
Ihiea  running  weekly  to  the  first  three  and  semi- 
weekly  to  the  latter,  besides  others  to  the  other 
West  Indies.  It  has  excellent  covered  wharves 
and  a  capacions  dry-dock  to  aid  this.  Regia,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  contains  the  sugar 
wharves  and  railway  termini.  For  an  analysis 
of  foreign  trade  and  figures  showing  its  increase 
in  voltune  and  Uie  dianges  in  distribution  of 
exports  and  imports,  see  the  article  Cuba. 
Havana's  exports  are  chiefiY  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
dgars  and  cigarettes ;  the  imports,  flour,  rice. 
lard  and  other  foods,  cotton  and  metals.  Its 
manufactures  are  mainly  tobacco  products;  its 
cigar  factories,  of  which  there  are  over  100  of 
the  first  rank,  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
one  covering  an  entire  square.  It  also  manu- 
factures confectionery,  perfumes,  rum,  etc.  The 
new  electric  street  railway  system  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind,  with  36  miles  of  trade 

History, — Havana  was  founded  here  (trans- 
ferred from  an  older  site)  by  Diego  de  Velas- 
quei  in  1519,  and  called  by  him  "the  key  of  the 
New  World."  Burned  by  buccaneers,  in  1528, 
it  was  rebuilt  and  made  ue  chief  naval  station 
of  Spain  in  this  hemisphere,  twice  sacked  in 
1555  and  1563,  it  was  a  stonn  centre  of  wars 
and  piracies  tor  two  centuries.  In  1762  the 
Engiish  captured  it,  but  restored  it  to  Spain 
the  next  year.  In  1802  it  was  partly  burned, 
but  uider  Governor  Tac6n  it  was  rebmlt  from  a 
straw-thatdied  wooden  town  to  a  city  of  brick 
and  stone.  For  its  late  history,  sec  Cuba. 
Pop.  350,000. 

HAVANA,  111.,  city,  county-seat  of  Mason 
County,  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  and  Saint  I^uts  and  the  Illinois 
Central  railroads,  about  39  miles  northwest  of 
Springfield,  It  has  some  reputation  as  a  sum- 
mer resort  It  is  situated  in  an  agricnltural 
region  and  is  the  trade  centre  for  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
flour,  j^ricultural  implements,  drills,  gasoline 
engines,  cutlery,  cooperate  and  some  factory 
supplies.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
Pop.  3,52S. 


best  known  of  the  French  news  agencieoi 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  translation  bureau  estab- 
lished in  Pans  in  1835  by  Cliarks  Havas,  for 
the  tumiiw  into  French  of  interesting  news 
from  the  English  and  Continental  papers,  as  a 
news  service  for  Parisian  and  other  French 
publications.  See  Fkess  Associations;  Havas, 
Chables. 

HAVXLOCK,  hSv'e-ldk,  Sir  Henry,  Eng-* 
lish  soldier :  b.  Bishop- Wearmouth,  near  Sun- 


distinction  in  the  Burmese  War  (1824-26)  ; 
1829  married,  became  a  Bapdft  and  was  dis- 
tinguished during  the  remainder  of  his  life  hy 
bis  earnest  religious  leal.  He  participated  io 
the  Af^n  War  and  in  the  defeat  of  Mo- 
hammed Akbar,  1843.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mahratta  War  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Sikh  War  of  1846.  He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Persian  War  (1856-57)  and  on  the  out- 
break of  [he  Indian  mutiny  was  dispatched  to 
Allahabad  in  order  to  support  Sir  H.  Ljiwrence 
at'Lucknow  and  Sir  H.  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore. 
On  arriving  at  Cawnpore  he  found  that  Nana 
Sahib  had  massacred  the  prisoners.  FarsuJng 
his  march  to  Lucknow,  he  defeated  the  rebels 
at  Bithoor  and  finally  won  the  battle  of  Alum- 
bagk  Having  captured  Lucknow,  HaveJodc 
and  Outram  were  shut  up  there  until  relieved 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  ifNov.  1857.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-genend,  made  a 
IC  C  B.  and  (before  his  death  was  known) 
created  a  baronet  (Consult  lives  by  Brock 
(1858);  Marsbman   (1890);  Forbes   (1890). 

HAVEMEYER,  hav-e-mrer,  WilliMia 
Frederick,  American  banker :  b.  31  March 
1850.  He  received  his  educaticHi  in  private 
schools  and  entered  into  commercial  business, 
and  as  a  successful  financier  became  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
North  America  and  of  the  Queens  County  Bank 
of  Long  Island,  and  took  a  place  in  the  board 
of  directors  of  numerous  railroad  and  banldi^ 
corporations. 

HAVEN,  AHce  Braifiey,  American  author: 
b.  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1828;  A  1863.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Emily  Bradley,  and  while  a  school 
girl  she  sent  under  the  pseudonym  of  'ALICE  G. 
Lee'  many  sketches  to  the  Saturday  Gaeette, 
then  recently  established  by  Joseph  C.  Neal  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Ned 
in  1846,  and  at  his  request  assumed  and  re- 
tained the  name  of  AUce.  On  die  death  of  her 
husband  in  1847  she  conducted  the  Gasette 
lot  several  years.  She  puUished  in  1860  'Gos- 
sips of  Rivertown,  with  Sketches  in  Prose  and 
Verse,'  and  became  widely  known  by  her  series 
of  juvenile  stories,  as  'Helen  Morton,'  <Pic- 
tures  from  the  Bible.'  *No  such  Word  as 
Fail,'  'Patient  Waiting  no  Loss,'  'Contentment 
Better  than  Wealth,'  ^aU's  not  Gold  that  Glit- 
ters,' *OnI  of  Debt  Out  of  Danger,'  etc.  In 
1^3  she  was  married  to  Samuel  L.  Haven. 

HAVEN,  Brmitns  Otis,  American  Metho- 
dist bishop  and  educator :  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  1 
Nov.  1^;  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  3  Aug.  1881.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  in  1342,  soon  after  entered,  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco^  Church, 
was  KptwtAei  teacher  of  natural  s^ice  in  die 
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Amenia  Scmioaiy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1849  was 
dected  principal  of  that  inatitulion.  He  wai 
profusor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Id  the  Unirersitj' 
oi  Uichigan  1854-56;  editor  of  Zion'j  Heraid 
1836-63  and  rat  in  the  MassachuKtts  senate 
1862-63.  He  was  president  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  1865-£d  and  of  Nonhwestem  Uni- 
verwty,  Evanston,  I1J„  1869^72.  He  was  chan- 
cellor of  Syracuse  University  (1874-80)  and 
'was  elected  bishop  in  1880.  He  published  'The 
Young  Man  Advised'  (I8S5) ;  'PiUars  of 
Truth>  (1866);  <Rhetoric>  (1869).  His  auto- 
biograidiy,    edited    by    Stratton,    appeared  in 

HAVBN,  OUbert,  American  Methodist 
bishop:  b.  Maiden,  Mass.,  19  Sept.  1821;  d. 
there,  30  Jan.  188a  He  was  an  able  writer  and 
B  forceful  preacher.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was 
the  first  commissioned  chaplain  in  the  Federal 
»rmy.  He  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald  1867- 
72  and  was  elected  bishop  in  the  latter  year. 
He  piAlished  'The  Pilgrim's  Wallet,  or  Sketches 
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of  Travel  in  England,  France  and  Germany' 
0865);  'National  Sermons'  (1869);  'Life  of 
Father  Taylor,  the  Sailor  Preacher'  (1871); 
'Our  Next-Door  Neighbor,  or  a  Winter  in 
Mexico'  (1875),  etc  Consult  the  'Life,'  by 
Prentice  (1883),  and  the  (Memorials,'  edited 
by  Daniels  (1880). 

HAVEKFORD  COLLEGE,  Haverford, 
Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Frienda,  was  founded  in  1833.  It  was  first 
known  as  Haverford  School,  but  in  1845  it  was 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  an 
endowment,  and  in  1856  it  was  made  a  college. 
It  was  the  first  collegiate  institute  in  the  United 
Stales  which  was  founded  and  conducted  en- 
tirely within  the  Society  of  Friends.  Others 
besides  the  sons  of  Friends  were  admitted  as 
pupils  after  1849.  It  is  well  equipped  in  labor- 
atory requirements  and  in  its  library  facilities. 
The  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.  and  M.A.  are  con- 
ferred. It  ofiers  67  scholarah^)!  of  a  total 
annual  value  of  $14,600,  including  four  com- 
petitive Coiporation  scholarships  in  every  class^ 
valued  at  $300  each.  Four  Khodea  scholar- 
ships have  been  held  at  Oxford,  England.  The 
faculty  membership  is  25 ;  the  student  registra- 
tion annually  is  from  170  to  200.  The  college 
grounds  cover  226  acres,  the  campus  70  acres, 
and  with  the  17  college  buildings  exceed  in 
value  $2,000,000.  The  productive  endowment 
funds  aggregate  $2,577,574. 

HAVERGAL,  hav'tr-gql,  Francea  Ridley, 
English  hymn-writer :  b.  Asuey,  Worcestershire, 
14  Dec  1836;  d.  Swansea,  Wales,  3  June  1879. 
She  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  Good 
Wordi  and  the  chief  English  religious  peri- 
odicals, and  her  musical  harmonies  were  praised 
by  the  German  composer  Hiller.  Her  poems 
and  hymns  were  collected  in  several  volumes, 
'The  Ministry  of  Song'  (1870)  being  the  first 
Her  'Poetical  Works'  (1884)  appeared  under 
die  editorship  of  M.  V.  G.  Havergal.  Of  her 
hymns,  which  contain  her  best  work  and  are 
found  in  all  collections,  the  most  familiar  is 
<Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be,'  The  'Memoir.' 
by  her  sister  (2d  ed..  1880),  exercised  a  wide 
influence  in  evangelical  circles. 

HAVERHILL,  ha'vtr-il,  Mass.,  city  h 
Essex  County,  on  the  Merrimac  River  at  the 
bead  of  tavigation,   and  on   the  Boston  and 


Maine  Railroad,  about  30  miles  from  Bostoa 
It  is  an  important  centre  of  street  railway  ttaffic, 
electric  lines  radiating  from  it  connecting  it 
with  all  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  of 
northeastern  Massachusetts  and  southeastern 
New  Hampshire.  Four  highway  bridges  span 
the  river,  connecting  the  city  reflectively  with 
the  Bradford  district,  with  GroveWd  and  with 
West  Newbury.  Haverhill,  including  Bradford, 
which  was  annexed  to  it  4  Jan.  1897,  is  9  miles 
long  and  7yi  miles  wide,  and  covers  an  area 
of  32  square  miles.  Bounding  the  entire 
southern  length  of  the  original  city  and  sep- 
arating it  from  its  adjunct,  Bradford,  from 
Groveland  and  from  West  Newbnry,  flows  the 
Merrimac  River,  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  city,  and  affordii^  for 
freightage  or  pleasuring  a  delightful  waterway. 
From  the  river  on  both  sides  the  land  slopes 
upward,  the  lower  parts  near  the  river  being 
occupied    for   manufacturing   and   commercial 

fiurposes,  the  hif^er  lands  for  residences.  Five 
Rrge  lakes  —  Knioza,  Bound  Pond,  Saltonstall, 
Crystal  and  Chadwick's  Pond  —  lie  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  with  a  large 
artificial  lake  at  Mill  Vale,  afford  ap  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  all  purposes.  The  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  are  known  as  East 
Haverhill  and  West  HaveriiHl,  their  more 
thickly  settled  parts  being  respectively  Rocks 
Village  and  Ayres  Vitla^;  the  southern  portiotL 
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the  Bradford  distna. 
Hill. 

GoTemment. —  Haverhill  was  the  first  city 
in  the  East  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of 
government.  The  administrative  heads  of  the 
city  are  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners  dected 
at  large  regardless  of  ward  lines.  The  mavor 
receives  S2;500  a  year;  the  aldermen  $1,800  a 
year;  each  is  elected  for  a  two-year  term.  Each 
alderman  is  at  the  head  of  a  specific  department 
and  is  responsible  for  what  goes  on  in  his 
department.  The  school  board  consists  of  four 
members,  elected  for  two-year  terms  without 
regard  to  politics  or  ward  lines.  The  adminis- 
trative ofiicer  of  the  board  is  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  water  board  consists  of  five 
members,  each  appointed  by  the  atv  government 
for  a  term  of  five  years;  the  park  commission 
consists  of  five  members,  each  appointed  by  the 
dty  government  for  a  term  of  five  years;  the 
trustees  of  the  public  library,  six  in  number, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Hale  Hospital,  five  in 
number,  hold  office  for  life,  vacancies  bdng 
filled  by  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Financial.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
city,  1  April  1918,  was  $47,649,919.  The  tax 
levy  for  19}8  was  $1,038,768.23;  State  tax,  $105,- 
600;  county  tax,  $74,868.97;  net  bonded  debt. 
31  Dec  1917,  $1,481,71U7;  municipal  loans, 
$1,182,823.95 ;  water  loans,  $298,887,42. 

Uonufacturea.— According  to  the  latest 
available  figures  for  the  year  1913,  taken  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Haverhill  has 
316  manufacturing  establishment!  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $17,582,966  The  average 
number  of  wafe-earners  employed  is  13,607  and 
they  receive  $8,809,239  in  wages.  There  are 
116  shoe  manufacturing  establishments  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $9,467,208  and  the  value 
of  the  shoes  produced  is  $27,508,440.  The 
Board  of  Trade  estimates  that  approximately 
22,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  hi  Haver- 
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hill  is  1914.  There  are  US  concerns  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  uid  finding  trade; 
their  aggregate  capital  is  $4,014,039  and  the  value 
o£  their  products  $9,583,640.  The  Board  of 
Trade  estunates  that  in  1916  about  17,000  peo- 
ple were  emplajred  in  wage-earning  industries 
in  Haverhill,  13,000  of  these  in  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing industries  in  which  they  received  an 
average  wage  of  $673  a  year.  Haverhill  has 
built  an  average  of  one  modem  factory  a  year 
since  1903.  when  the  Board  of  Trade  erected  a 
factory  containing  75,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Other  important  industries  in  Haver- 
hill are  the  manufacture  of  hats,  woolen  goods, 
box  board,  wooden  and  paper  boxes,  tacks, 
nails  and  machinery. 

Schools.-^  Haverhill  has  34  public  school 
buildings  with  242  teachers  and  7,350  _pupils. 
llie  aggregate  value  of  the  school  buildings  is 
$1,062,200,  There  is  a  splendid  high  school 
building  which  cost  $400,000  and  accommodates 
1,000  pupils. 

Board  of  Trade,— There  are  700  members 
in  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  been  organ- 
iaed  for  25  years  and  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  Haverhill's  growth.  It  blazed  the  way  for 
die  modern  factory  building  era ;  collected 
$10,000  for  a  modem  lighting  system  in  the 
down-town  streets ;  has  brought  many  indus- 
tries to  Haverhill;  has  been  active  in  the  sup- 
pression of  canvassers,  and  in  the  development 
of  retail  trade.  The  board  has  also  inaugu- 
rated through  package-car  service  fbr  local 
manufacturers  to  all  the  important  jobtang  and 
mercantile  centres. 

Pkrks,—  There  are  27  public  paries  in  the 
dty.  Winnikenni  Park,  adjacent  to  Lake  Ke- 
uota,  is  very  extensive,  diversified  and  beauti- 
ful, and  abounds  in  delightful  drives. 

Public  Boildinga,  InititutioBS,  etc — The 
Public  Library  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  gen- 
erosihr  of  £.  J.  U.  Hale,  whose  gifts  to  it, 
inducUng  a  legacy  of  $100,000,  amounted  to 
more  than  $175,000.  The  library  contains  over 
100,000  volumes,  with  an  annual  circulation  of 
nearly  160,000.  There  are  four  branch  libra- 
ries for  lie  accommodation  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  rlty,  and  12  loan  libraries  placed  in 
the  district  schools.  Loan  libraries  are  also 
established  in  connection  with  each  grammar 
school,  books  bdng  sent  to  and  from  these 
schools  each  week.  The  Hale  Hospital  occu- 
pies a  set  of  buildings  of  the  most  modem  type 
and  equipment.  The  Gale  City  Hospital, 
opened  in  February  1916  with  accommodations 
for  50  patients,  was  formerly  The  Children's 
Home  and  was  presented  to  the  city  for  use 
as  a  hospital  by  Gen,  Stephen  Heniy  Gale. 
H«verhill  also  l:^s  a  tuberculosis  hospital  and 
a  sepvate  contagious  isolation  hospital.  The 
Historical  Society  occupies  the  'Button woods," 
a  large  old  mansion  house  on  Water  street,  for- 
merly the  seal  of  the  Saltonstall  family,  mark- 
ing very  closely  the  site  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Haverhill.  The  Whittier  homestead,  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
(17  Dee.  1807)  and  the  scene  of  his  poem 
'Snowbound,'  is  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  Merrimac 
road.  The  house,  with  the  grounds  surround- 
ing it,  is  owned  by  the  Whittier  Association, 
and  it  is  visited  annually  by  mauy  pilgrims. 
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The  Y.  M.  C  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  com- 
plete and  well-equipped  buildings,  including  a 
thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium.  The  Pen- 
tucket  Club  ocxupie*  an  el^ant  mansion,  for- 
merly the  Duncan  residence,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old,  designed  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Haviland,  but  harmoniously  enlarged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  social  club  now  occupying  it. 
Haveiiiill  lodge  of  Elks  own  a  magnificent 
$87,000  home;  the  Moose  have  a  lodge  home 
and  Division  14,  A.  0.  H.,  owns  its  own  build- 
ing. The  local  military  organization  is  Com- 
pany F,  of  Eigbth  regiment,  M.  V.  M,,  organ- 
lied  in  1869.  and  attached  to  the  Second 
brigade,  Amon^  the  numerous  fraternal  and 
other  organizations  may  be  mentioned  seven 
Masonic  bodies,  maintaining  a  Freemason's 
Hall  Association,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000; 
eight  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows,  maintaining  an 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  Association,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000;  Elks,  Foresters,  G,  A.  R.,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Red  Men, 
Daughters  ot  Pocahontas,  Knights  of  Malta, 
American  Workmen,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  Royal  Arcanumj  Moose, 
Eagles,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
Shoe  Workers'  Protective  Union,  etc.,  while 
two  literary  clubs,  the  Monday  Evening  Oub 
and  the  Fortnightly  Oub,  are  noteworthy. 

History.— "The  first  settlement  of  Haverhill 
was  made  in  1640-41  by  men  from  Newbury 
and  Ipswich,  the  new  settlement  being  known 
as  Pentucket.  In  the  year  1641  the  Rev.  John 
Ward  came  from  Ipswich  to  be  the 
minister  and  leader  of  the  colonists,  and 
so  pleased  were  they  with  his  character, 
attainments  and  ceal  that  they  named  the  place 
Haverhill  from  the  older  Haverhill  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  his  birthplace.  In  1642  title  to 
the  tract  of  land,  14  miles  in  length,  was  ob- 
tained by  purchase  and  deed  from  the  Indians, 
Passaquo  and  Saggahew.  Jn  1660  the  first  pub- 
lic school  was  established,  its  teacher,  Thomas 
Wasse,  his  salary  £10  a  year.  For  many  years 
Haverhill  was  a  frontier  town,  and  suffered 
from  the  forays  of  the  Indians.  On  15  Uorch 
1697  the  savages  attacked  the  house  of  Thomas 
Duston,  carrying  away  his  wife,  Hannah,  her 
infant  child  and  her  nurse,  Mary  Neff.  The 
child  was  soon  kilted,  but  Mrs.  Duston,  talren 
to  en  island  in  the  Merrimac  River  above  Coil- 
cord,  N.  HL,  in  the  night,  with  die  assistance 
of  her  nurse  and  a  captive  youth,  killed  ihe 
Indians  who  were  guarding  her,  as  they  b^ 
askep,  scalped  them,  and  escaped  in  a  canoe, 
carrying  the  scalps  as  proof  of  her  deed.  A 
moatument  to  bet  in  City  Hall  Park  commemo- 
rates her  heroism.  On  29  Aug.  1708  the  Itt- 
dians  made  a  murderous  foray  upon  the  centre 
of  the  town,  setting  fire  to  the  church  and  the 
honiBi,  killing  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe  and 
15  others,  carrying  away  about  20  captives,  but 
leaving  about  30  of  their  own  number  dead. 
These  are  the  more  notable  among  many  In- 
dian attacks  n^  the  place.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  Haverhill  contributed  to  the 
patriot  cause  her  quota  of  men,  74  of  her  sons 
being  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU. 
On  4  Nov,  1789  George  Washington  visited  the 
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paying  delightful  compUments  to  the  town  and 
Its  beautiful  location.  In  1793  a  stage  coach 
line  was  established  between  Boston  and  Haver- 
hill, "fare,  3d.  a  mile,*  ninnii^  twice  a  weeic 
On  6  Sept.  1793  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  the  town  was  published.  It  was  called  Thr 
Guardian  of  Freedom,  and  was  issued  weekly 
at  nine  shillings  a  year.  In  1794  the  first  bridge 
across  the  river  was  erected.  In  1827  the 
Haverhill  Academy  was  opened,  one  of  the 
students,  John  G.  Whittier  (q.r.),  writing  an 
ode  for  the  dedication.  In  1828  the  Rocks 
Bridge  was  completed,  and  in  the  same  ^ear 
the  steamer  Merrimac,  the  first  on  the  nver, 
began  running  between  Haverhill  and  New- 
buryport.  In  1837  the  lailroad.  now  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  was  extended  from  Andover  to 
Haverhill.  In  1842  certain  dtizens  of  Haverhill 
presented  to  Congress,  through  John  Quincy 
Adams  (q.v.),  the  famous  petition  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  object  being  to 
rebuke  the  Congressional  agitators.  In  the 
Civil  War  Haveniill  contributed  to  the  Union 
cause  about  1,300  men,  her  first  troops  leaving 
for  the  front  on  the  day  when  the  Massachu- 
setts Sixth  was  attacked  in  Baltimore.  To 
those  who  fell  in  that  war  she  erected  in  1869 
on  one  of  her  principal  squares  a  beautiful 
soldiers'  monument.  Haverhill  became  a  city 
in  1869.  The  old  place  has  suffered  from  sev- 
eral disastrous  fires,  one  in  1775  which  de- 
stroyed 17  buildings  in  the  little  town;  one  in 
1873,  which  burned  out  35  biisiness  houses,  and 
the  most  disastrous  one  of  17  Feb.  1882,  which 
burnt  out  about  300  business  firms  and  de- 
stroyed about  $2,000,000  worth  of  property. 
On  6  Nov.  1888  the  city  hall,  built  in  1861,  was 
gutted  by  fire,  but  it  was  immediately  rebuilt 
Hie  shoe  and  leather  industry  of  Haverhill 
dates  back  almost  to  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment, for  in  1643  Job  Gemcnt  established  a 
tannery,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Andrew 
Greeley  practised  the  trade  of  shoemaker  for 
the  little  settlement  In  1818  a  special  two- 
horse  wagon  was  r^ularly  nm  between  Haver- 
hilt  and  Boston  for  the  transportation  of  shoes, 
and  in  1835  the  traffic  employed  40  horses  and 
two  yoke  of  oxen.  The  coming  of  the  railroad 
(A  Haverhill  in  1837  furnished  a  better  mean; 
of  transportation  and  gave  new  impetus  to 
manufacturing.  In  1850  about  50/)00  cases  of 
shoes  were  sent  out;  in  I860  about  94,000, 
valued  at  about  $3,750,000.  The  change  in  1870 
from  town  government  to  dty  government  was 
coincident  with  an  awakening  to  new  life.  CHd 
residential  streets  were  changed  to  manufac- 
turina  centres,  old  farms  and  pastures  became 
thickly  covered  with  residences,  and  in  manu- 
facturing the  city  ratadly  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  three  cities  leading  in  the  output  of  shoes. 
To-day  fuUy  10  per  cent  o£  the  total  output 
of  shoes  in  the  United  States  and  nearly  one- 
fourlh  of  the  total  number  produced  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  made  in  the  Haverhill  -factories.  In 
1890  Haverhill  celebrated  the  2S0th  anniver- 
sary of  its  settlement  amid  a  great  gathering 
of  distinguished  sons  and  guests,  the  address 
being  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  f5.  Duncan,  the  his- 
torical poem  by  Dr.  John  Crowell,  and  the  be- 
loved and  distinguished  son  of  the  town,  the 
poet  Whittier,  sendii^  as  a  tribute  his  beauti- 


ful poem,  'HaverhiU.*  In  1915  Haveiinlt  ap- 
propriately commemorated  her  275th  anniver- 
sary. 

Fopvtetioii^' The  popnlation  of  Haveihill 
(United  States  census  of^l900)  was  37,175,  an 
increase  from  27,412  in  1890.  A  part  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  the  annexation  of  Brad- 
ford, the  population  of  which  in  1895  was 
4,736.  The  State  census  of  1915  gave  Haverhm 
a  population  of  49,450. 

Albext  L.  Babtlett. 

HAVERHILL,  N.  H..  village,  county-seat 
of  Grafton  County,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  about 
90  miles  northwest  of  Concord.  TTie  town 
contains  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Haverhill.  The  surrounding  region  is  largely 
devoted  to  agriculture,  but  the  granite  quarries 
in  the  vicinity  add  to  the  industrial  wealth  of 
the  village.  Some  of  the  manufactures  are 
flour,  lumber,  house  furnishings,  stanchions, 
wagons,  furniture  whetstones  made  from  the 
stone  found  nearby  and  dairy  products.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  county  building 
almshouse,  hospital  and  high  school.  Haver- 
hill was  first  settled  in  1762.  Pop.  3.498.  Con- 
sult Bittinger,  J,  A,,  'History  of  Haverhill* 
(Albany  1888). 
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Cambridge  he  proceeded  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
graduated  M.D.  in  1685.  He  established  him- 
self as  a  practising  physician  in  London,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  by  his  profound  studies 
on  bone  structure,  which  are  exhaustively  sum- 
marized in  his  'Osteologia  Nova'  (1691).  His 
name  is  perpetuated  in  osteology  by  the  tedi- 
nical  term  'Haversian  canals.*  Among  his 
other  works  are  'Researches  on  the  Lach- 
rymal Gland'  (1601);  'Survey  of  the  Micro- 
cosm' (1695),  and  'Discourse  on  the  Concoc- 
tion of  Food>  (1699). 

HAVERSCHMIDT,  ha'ver-shmit,  Fr»n- 
cia,  Dutch  poet :  b.  Leeuwardien  1835 ;  d.  Schie- 
dam 1894.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leyden.  He  became  knowi 
as  "Piet  Paaltjens,*  the  pseudonym  imder 
which  be  published  'Snikken  en  Grimlacbjes' 
(1867),  a  collection  of  poems,  six  editions  of 
which  were  sold  in  two  years.  He  published 
also  'Familie  en  Kennissen>  (1876),  a  collec- 
tion of  prose  essays. 

HAVERSIAN  CANALS.  See  Bonk 
HAVBRSTRAW,  N.  Y,,  village  in  Rock- 
land County,  on  the  Haverstraw  Bay,  a  part 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  West  Shore 
and  the  New  Jersey  and  New  Yorit,  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  railroads ;  about  30 
miles  north  of  New  York  and  35  miles  sontb 
of  West  Point.  The  first  settlement  was  tnide 
by  the  Dutch,  who  established  here,  about  1710, 
a  trading  post.  It  became  a  precinct  in  1719, 
but  the  town  was  not  incorporated  until  1854, 
A  short  distance  north  of  the  village  of  Hav- 
erstraw, and  near  West  Haverstraw,  is  the 
■Old  Treason  House,*  the  house  owned  in 
Revolutionary  days  by  Thomas  H.  Smith,  and 
the  place  where  Arnold  and  Andr*  met  in  Sep- 
tember 1780,  and  made  all  arrangements  for 
the  surrender  of  West  Punt,    ^xccpt  the  a^ 
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dition  of  a'  wing,  Ae  house  is  to-day  aboat  as 
it  was  when  Arnold  visited  il.  From  the  room 
in  whicli  the  final  Brrangements  were  made 
may  be  seen  the  Hudson  and  the  opposite  shore 
along  wluch  Andrd  journeyed  toward  Tarry- 
town.  The  'Haverslraw  Comnrnnity"  was_  or- 
ganized in  Haverstraw  in  1S2S,  but  remained 
in  existence  as  a  community  only  a  few  years. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  viHage  we  silk 
weaving  and  brickmaking.  Other  manuiac- 
tures  are  dynamite,  baskets  aad  brickmakiog 
machinery.  The  viUage  has  an  excellent  b^h 
school  and  a  pubhc  library,  a  hospital  for  cnp- 
pled  children  and  Stony  Point  Park.  Consult 
'Smith  House  »t  Haverstraw,'  an  article  in 
Magaiine  of  AiMtrifon  History  <VoL  V,  New 
York  1881).     Pop.  6,00a 

HAVESTAD,  Bernard,  German  Jesuit  and 
missionary:  b.  Cologne,  1715;  d.  Mimster,  1778. 
In  1748  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Chile, 
where  he  rapidly  learned  the  native  dialect 
He  traveled  through  the  lesser  known  parts 
of  the  country,  visiting  the  Araucanians,  the 
Cuenches,  the  Hihllichos,  the  Guaicurus,  etc, 
and  collected  a  great  mass  of  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  customs,  the  natural  prod- 
ucts, statistics,  etc..  of  the  region.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  or<ler  in  1768  he  was  arrested 
and  conducted  to  Lima.  He  escaped  death 
from  shipwreck,  and  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  published  'Chilidagu,  sive  Res 
Chilenses'  <1777). 

HA  VET,  f'vi,  Ernest  Anguste  Bn^ftn*, 
French  scholar  and  philosopher:  b.  Paris,  11. 
April  1813;  d.  1889.  As  a  brilliant  student,  he 
received  several  educational  appointments,  and 
in  1840  was  called  to  Paris  as  professor  of 
Greek  hlerature  on  the  staff  of  the  normal 
school.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Latin  eloquence  in  the  College  of  France.  The 
chief  of  his  many  learned  work;s  is  'Chrif- 
tianisme  et  ses  origines>  (4  vols,,  1871-.84). 

HA  VET,  Jnlien,  French  historian,  son  of 
Ernest  Havet:  b.  Vitry-sur- Seine.  1853j  d. 
1893.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Ecale 
d«5  Charles  and  the  EcoJe  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
Afterward  he  was  appointed  asustant  curator 
of  the  printed  book  department  of  the  Biblio-' 
th^ue  Nationale.  He  made  important  histori-' 
cal  researches,  especially  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carolingian  periods.  He  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Gerbert's  letters  in  1889.  Consult  the 
volumes  'Questions  merovingiennes'  (1896) 
and  'Opuscules  in^dits* ;  also  the  bibliography 
in  'Uaanges  Havet'    (Paris  1895). 

HAVILAND,  John,  American  ardiitect  and 
engineer:  b.  England.  15  Dec.  1792;  d.  Phila- 
delphia, 12  March  1852.  He  studied  architec- 
ture with  Elmes  in  London.  Subsequently 
went  to  Russia  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
imperial  corps  of  engineers,  and  in  1816  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  The  Pittsburgh 
penitentiary,  one  of  his  earliest  works,  intro- 
duced the  radiating  form  of  constructing 
prisons,  which  was  extensively  adopted  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  Among  the 
principal  edifices  built  after  his  plans  are  the 
halls  of  justice,  belter  known  as  the  "Tombs' 
(q.v.).  in  New  York,  rebuilt  in  1902;  the 
United  States  naval  asylum  in  Norfolk,  Va. ; 


the  State  penitentiaries  of  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island  and  Missouri;  the  United  States  mint 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  Philadelphia; 
the  Pennsylvania  insane  hospital  a£  Harris- 
burgi  besides  numerous  churches. 

HAVILAND,  WiUiMm,  British  soldier :  b. 
Irdand,  1718:  A.  1784.  He  served  in  Scotland 
duriiOs  the  rebellioo  of  1745.  During  the  years 
1757-58  he  fought  under  Abercrombie  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  aUo  under  Amherst.  In  1760  he 
fought  his  way  at  the  head  of  3,400  men 
through  the  French  lines  at  Lake  Champlain' 
to  join  Murray  and  Amherst,  who  were  con- 
verging on  Montreal.  After  the  capture  of 
Montreal  he  servad  in  the  West  Indies  and  was 
present  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  and  the 
conquest  of  Havana  in  1762.  He  was  made 
general  in  1783. 

HAVILDAR,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  the  British  Indian  army,  the  highest  ruik 
of  its  class. 

HAVIN,  Lfonor  Joseph,  French  politician : 
b.  Paris,  1799;  d.  ISW.  He  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  in  1830  was  made  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  Saint-L6.    From  1830  to 

1847  Mr.  Havin  represented  department  of  La 
Monche  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  he 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  opposition  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  which 
resulted  in  the  February  revolution.  Never- 
theless, Havin  joined  the  Moderate  party  in 
the  memorable  National  Assembly  of  I8'^9 
and  was  prominent  in  all  Republican  movements 
until  the  coup  d'iiat  of  Napoleon  when  he  was 
oasted  from  the  State  Council.  He  continued, 
however,  his  preachments  of  liberal  and  Re- 
publican doctrines  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper, Lt  SiicU,  which  he  controlled. 

,  HAVLI£EK,  bav'le-chek.  Kar«l,  Bohe- 
mian journalist  and  htterateur;  b.  fiorovi, 
whence  he  was  frequently  called  *Havel  Bo- 
rovsio-,"  1821;  d.  ISSfit  Karel  was  educated  at 
the  Universitv  of  Prague,  and  for  some  tinw 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Moscow.    About 

1848  he  returned  to  Bohemia  and  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Nirodni  Noviny  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  edited  the  Slovan.  His  liberal  articles 
in  the  latter  displeased  the  reactionary  authori- 
ties of  that  day  and  Havlicek  was  incarcerated 
at  Brixen  m  the  Tirol  in  1851.  The  *Tyrolese 
Ele^es*  date  from  this  period  and  are  a  sar- 
castic commentary  on  the  political  state  of  Aus- 
tria at  that  time.  In  1855  Havlicek  returned  to 
his  native  land  but  survived  only  a  year,  dying 
at  Prague  in  1856.  Among  his  popular  war£ 
are  the  ballad  'Kril  Lavra'  ;  and  the  satire 
'KFest  av.  Vladimira'  (1877).  He  also  made 
numerous  translations  from  (jogol,  Voltaire 
and  other  authors.  There  are  German  transla- 
tions of  almost  all  his  works.  C^msult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Tuma   (Prague  1883). 

HAVRE,  Mont.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Hill  County,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
80  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Benton.  The  Great 
Northern  Railroad  maintains  extensive  repair 
shops  here.  The  city  has  also  large  invest- 
ments in  stock-raising,  farming  and  coal-min- 
ing, all  of  which  industries  are  vigorously  car- 
ried on  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  > 
a.    Poi    ■" '"' 


iupply  system.    Pop.  3^624. 
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HAVRE,  i-vr,  Le,  Fnnce  (formerly  Lb 
Havke-db-Gbace,  13-vr-d^gns),  an  impcurtant 
cominerdal  town  and  the  lecond  seaport  of 
the  country,  in  the  department  of  Setne-Ia- 
firieure,  on  the  north  side  of  the  esiuary  of 
the  Seine,  143  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Paris. 
The  town,  comparatively  modem,  is  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  regular,  straight,  wide 
and  well-cleaned  streetE.  The  public  buildings 
include  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  bastard 
architecture,  partly  Gothic;  the  town-house, 
formerly  the  governor's  palace;  the  Palais  de 
Justice;  the  round  tower  of  Frands  I;  the 
theatre,  arsenal,  exchange,  -  library  and  bar- 
racks. Havre  has  a  large  conunerce,  for  which 
its  possesses  great  advantages.  Its  harbor  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two 
long  jetties  stretching  from  cast  to  west  and 
kept  dear  by  constant  dredging.  This  channel 
leads  to  the  outer  harbor,  an  iri;egular  expanse 
of  no  great  extent,  which  is  left  dry  at  ebb-tide. 
Within  the  avatit  port  are  cajtadous  wet-docks, 
lined  with  fine  quays,  eight  miles  in  extent,  and 
great  warehouses.  Havre  conunaads  the 
greater  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
Paris  and  of  the  more  important  towns  in  the 
north  of  France;  imporbng  vast  quantities  of 
colonial  and  other  produce,  among  which  cotton 
holds  a  most  important  place;  and  exporting 
artides  of  French  manufacture.  The  total  mari- 
time movement  of  the  port  of  Havre  in  1916 
was  17,700  vessels  of  8,579.359  tons,  compared 
with  12310  vessels  of  6,337,275  Ions  in  1915. 
The  manufactures  consist. of  paper,  starch,  lace, 
oil,  reiined  sugar,  cables  and  other  marine  cord- 
age, chemicals,  ^ass,  sulphuric  acid,  earthen 
and  stoneware.  There  are  also  breweries,  gun 
factories  and  electrical  works.  From  the 
building-yards  a  great  nimiber  of  sailing  ves- 
sels and  steamers  are  annually  fitted  out  In 
the  15th  century  Havre  became  of  importance 
to  form  a  new  harhor  in  consequence  of  the 
silting  up  of  that  of  Harfleur.  The  project 
was  conceived  and  some  progress  made  in  it 
by  Lonis  XII;  but  Havre  continued  little  more 
than  a  fishing  village  till  the  time  of  Frands 
I,  who  erected  numerous  works  and  at  im- 
mense expense  gained,  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  site  of  the  town  from  the  sea.  A 
citadel  was  afterward  built  and  Havre,  as  a 
place  of  strength,  became  the  object  of  repeated 


between    French    and    Endish.     In 

October  1914,  after  the  overrunning  oT  Belnum 
by  German  armies,  became  the  location  of  the 
Belgian  government.    Fop.  136,159. 

HAVRE  DB  GRACE,  hiv'tr  de  gras,  Ud, 
city  in  Harford  County,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  near  its  entrance  into  Giesapeake  Bay, 
and  on  the  Philadel^iia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads, 
about  36  miles  east-northeast  of  Baltimore.  It 
is  the  sonth  terminus  of  the  Tide-water  Canal 
A  small  settlement  was  made  here  in  about 
1670.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  lumber,  boats  and  launchei 
and  canned  fruits.  The  fisheries,  especially 
shad  and  herring,  are  important.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  the  manufactured  articles,  coal 
and  fish.  A  government  fish  hatchery  is  located 
on  Battery  Island.  It  contains  a  hospital  and 
a  public  library.  A  popular  race  course  is  situ- 
ated here.    Pop.  4,212. 

HAW,  Battle  of  die,  in  the  Revolution, 
21  Feb.  1781.  Henry  Lee  had  been  commii^ 
siooed  by  Greene  to  prevent  Tory  reinforce- 
menis  comii^  to  Comwallis,  who  had  takai 
position  at  Hillsboro,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
movement  attempted  to  surprise  Tarletoiu 
Tarleton  had  moved;  but  hearing  that  about 
400  Tories  under  Colonel  Pyle  were  on  their 
way  to  join  him,  Lee  determined  to  pass  off  his 
own  "legion*  as  Tarleton's  and  capture  them 
all.  Fordng  two  captured  British  officers  to 
keep  up  the  deception,  he  moved  forward,  with 
E^ckens'  and  Oldham's  companies  following, 
and  met  two  young  men  who  had  been  sent  iy 
Pyle  to  find  'Tarleton's  camp;  he  was  presented 
to  them  as  Tarleton,  and  directed  them  to  have 
Pyle's  men  drawn  up  be^de  the  road  while  his 
"weary  veterans*  passed — his  o^ect  being  to 
capture  and  disarm  them  all.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  till,  just  as  he  had  taken  Pyle's 
hand,  part  of  the  Tories  discovered  Pickens' 
militia  and  saw  the  trap,  and  at  once  fired  on 
the  American  rear;  the  latter  poored  in  a 
volley  that  killed  90  of  the  enemy  at  the  first 
fire,  and  in  the  mel£e,  despite  app^s  for 
quarter,  a  great  number  of  the  rest  were  killed 
and  the  majority  wounded.  Pyle  escaped  badly 
hurt,  and  the  rtit  of  the  body  di^ersed  un- 
purtued. 
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